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S I R 5 



T^HE Hiftory of Greece expofes the dan- 

erous turbulence of Democracy, and 




arraigns the defpotifm of Tyrants. By de- 
fcribing the incurable evils inherent in every 
form of Republican policy, it evinces the in- 
eftimable benefits, refiilting to Liberty itfelf, 
from the lawful dominion of hereditary Kings, 
and the fteady operation of well-regulated 

A 2 Monarchy. 
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Monarchy. With Angular propriety, there- 
fore, the prefent Work may be refpe&fully 
offered to Your Majesty, as Sovereign of 

the freeft nation upon earth $ and that Sove- 
reign, through whofe* difcerning munificence, 

the intereft of thofe liberal arts, which diftin- 



guiflied and ennobled Greece beyond all other 
countries of antiquity, has been more fucceff* 

fully promoted in Your Majesty's dominions 
than during any former period in the Britifti 
annals. That Your Majesty may long reign 
the illuftrious Guardian of public freedom 
and the unrivalled Patron of ufeful learning 
is the fervent prayer of 
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YOUR MAJESTY'S 



Mofl dutiful Subjcd and Servant, 



London, 
Feb. 10, 1786. 



JOHN GILLIES. 
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H E following Hiftory commences with the infancy 



of Greece, and defcribes its gradual advancement to- 
wards civilization and power. But the main defign of my 
Work is confined to the fpace of feven centuries, which 
elapfed from the fettlement of the lonians in Afia Minor 
till the eftablifhmentof the Macedonian empire intheEaft; 
during which memorable period, the arts and arms of the 
Greeks, confpiring to excite the admiration and terror 
of the ancient world, juftly merit the attentive ftudy of 

the prefent age, and pofterity. In the general revolutions 
of their national confederacy, which, though always loofe 
and imperfect, was never altogether dhTolved, I have in- 
terwoven the defcription and principal tran factions of 
each independent republic,, however fmall or inconfider- 



abl 



d, by comparing authors feld 



read 



frequently confulted for historical material 



nd no 
endea 



red to trace the intricate feries 



and 



pla 



the 



fecret connection, of feemingly detached events, in order 



to 
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to reduce the fcattered members of Grecian ftory into 
one, perpetual unbroken narrative ; a defign, difficult in-^ 
deed, and new, yet evidently well calculated to promote 

the great purpofes of pleafure and utility. 

In the view which I have taken of my fubject, the 
fluctuation of public affairs, and the viciffitudes of war 
and fortune, appear fcarcely the moft fplendid, and furely 
not the moft interefting, portion of Grecian hiftory. 



By genius and fancy, not lefs than by patriotifm 



and prowefs, the Greeks are honourably diftinguiihed 
among the nations of the earth. By the Greeks, and by 

them alone, Literature, Philofophy, and the Fine Arts, 
were treated as important concerns of ftate, and em- 
ployed as powerful engines of policy. From their lite- 
rary glory, not only their civil, but even their military 
tranfa&ions, derive their chief importance and dig- 
nity. To complete, therefore, my prefent undertaking, 
it feemed neceflary to unite the hiftory of arts with that 
of empire, and to combine with the external revolutions 
of war and government, the intellectual improvements 
of men, and the ever-varying picture of human opinions 
and manners. 

In the execution of this extenfive plan, might I 
a flume any merit to myfelf, it would be that of having 
diligently ftudied the Greek writers, without adopting 
their prejudices, or copying 'their narratives with fervility. 

6 Many 
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Many events, highly interesting to the citizens of Athens 
or of Sparta, now intereft no more $ <&nCerain' 
important tran factions, anciently too familiar to be ex- 
plained, the Modern Reader will reafonably expect in- 
formation. On fome occasions, therefore, I found it 
neceflary to concentrate and abridge ; on others, to 
dilate and expatiate ; but have never facrificed that due 
relation of parts to the whole, and to each other, or 
violated that unity of defign which I was ambitious to 



attain in the prefent Hiftory, by condefcending to copy 
or tranflate. In the Work throughout, I have ventured, 
to think for myfelf ; and my opinions, whether well or 
ill founded, are, at lean:, my own. 

The prefent Hiftory was undertaken, and a consider- 
able part of it written, many years ago ; by the advice 
,of fome perfons of tafte and learning, who, having read 
my hiftorical Introduction to the Orations of Lyfias and 
Ifocrates, wifhed to fee the whole feries of Grecian ftory 
treated on the fame plan. My ntuation, and my leifure, 
enabled me to meet their wifli ; but before my manu- 
fcript was prepared for the Prefs, my ftudies were in- 
terrupted by the only employment, not enjoined 
fome positive duty, which I mould have allowed (fuch 
are the fanguine hopes of authors!) to fufpend my lite- 
rary labours. During that long interval, different por- 
tions of Grecian hiftory have been ably treated in Eng- 

li/h, 
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li&ij as well as in foreign* languages. Yet, as moil of 
thofe works flill remain incomplete, and as none -of 
them embrace the whole extent of my fubjedfc, or at all 
pre-occupy my plan, I venture to offer the prefent 
Hiftory, deeply fenfible as I am of its imperfections, to 
the indulgence of the Public. 

* Among the foreign works, I diftinguifh with pleafure thofe of 
Mr. Meiners of Gottingen. To the author of this Hiftory it would 

be very flattering to find the opinions which he hazarded in his in- 
trodudtion to Lyfias, confirmed in a fubfequent work of fuch an 
admired fcholar as Mr. Meiners (fee his Gefchichte des Luxus der 
Athenienfer, Lemgo 1782), were it not extremely natural that writers, 
who draw from the fame fources, fhould advance the fame fa£ts, and 
deduce fimilar conclufions. In the following Hiftory, my views of 
the Pythagorean band> and of the Platonic philofophy> though fufficiently 
remote from vulgar opinion, nearly coincide with thofe of Mr. Meiners 
in his Gefchichte des Urfprungs, Fortgangs and Verfalls der WifTen- 
chafften in Gnechenland; that is, " the Hiftory of die Origin, Pro- 
grefs, and Decay of Philofophy in Greece:" a work not yet completed, 
but which, as far as it extends, I will venture to recommend as one of 
the moft valuable and accurate treafuries of Greek learning contained in 
any modern tongue. 
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THE 




CHAP. I. 



View of the Progrefs of Civilization and Power in 



Greece, preceding the Trojan War. — Hijlory of that 
JVar. — Its Confequences. 




nfancy of fociety, men are occupied with the bufinefs of CHAP, 
fent hour, fortretful of the paft, and carelefs of the future. 




They poffefs neither ability nor inclination to contemplate Introduftion 
their public tranfa&ions in the impartial light of hiftory, far lefs to 
treafure, and to record them. Their recent victories over hoftile 



tribes aire celebrated in the artlefs 



by the 



rude monument ; but to preferve any regular feries of connected 
events, is a defign, which they enjoy not the means to execute, 
fcarcely the capacity to comprehend. 

Their fimple and obfcure adventures, which thus pafs 



unremem- 



bered by themfelves, rarely excite the inquifitive curiofity of their 
more cultivated neighbours. In remote ages of the world, one 



• Tacit. Ann ah I. iv. c. 43. 

Vol. I. B people 
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THE HISTORY OF GREECE. 



i. 




C ha P. people beeame an object of attention to another, only as they be** 

came confiderable ; nor before the full maturity of Grecian refine- 
ment, did the moft polifhed nations of antiquity think of inves- 
tigating the nature and powers of man in the untutored" efforts- 

The daring fpirit, and fierce incurfions, of the 



of favage 



life . 



Barbarians in the eaft of Europe, excited terror and confirmation 
among the more civilized and more effeminate inhabitants of Leffe r 
Afia*; but the luxurious pride of the latter never condefbendfed to 

examine the origin and hiftory of the people who were occafionally 
the object of their fears. The only circumftantial information con- 
cerning both the Afiatics and the Europeans, mud be derived from the 
early hiftorians of Greece : and when wc rcfledt on the innume- 
rable caufes which confpire to bury in oblivion the exploits of rifing 

to wonder that we fhould know fo 



communities 



reafon 



much concerning the ancient ftate of that country, rather than to 
fegret that our knowledge is imperfedh 

It muft be allowed, however, that our materials for the firft por- 
tion of Grecian hiftory, are more copious thaa confident 3 . The 

fubjed,. 

* The Lydians, Phrygians, &c. Hiftory diets. Compofition in profe began with the 
and Fable atteft the early civilization, the ufe of alphabetic writing about fix centuries 
wealth, and wickednefs, of thofe nations, before Chrift. Plin. Nat. Hift. I. v. c. 29. 
See particularly Herodotus, 1 i. c. 93 Sc feq. The firft profe writers, or more properly the 
and Strabo, I. xi. p. 532. & fcq. and 1. xii. & f.rft writers, were, Pherecydcs of S)ros ; 
xiii. p. 572. Acufilaus of Argos ; Hcllanicus of L?(bos ; 

• It is fufficient to read Thuc/dides's in- Hecatseus and Dionyfius, both of Miletus; 
trodu&ion to his admired hiftory of the Pelo- the lad of whom flourifhed in the6jth Olymp. 

520 B. C. and immediately preceded Hero- 
dotus. From the work of Herodotus, which 



ponneftan war, to perceive how little correct 
information could be obtained by that dili- 
gent inquirer into the antiquities of his coun- forms, as it wrrc,the fhadc between Epic Poetry 
try. If we admit the common chronology, and Hiftory, wc may judge of the writings of 
there is reafon to believe that the fcattered his prcdeccftbrs ; from whom, together with 
fragments of Grecian hiftory were prefirved the Cyclic poets, Anaximcnes of Lampfncus, 
during thirteen centuries by oral tradition, who lived in the time of Alexander the Great, 
The talcs or rhapfodies of the au'ooit or bards, and Diodorus Siculus, who lived in the time- 
were fuccreded by thofc of the Cyclic poets, of Julius Cxfar, compiled the firlt books of 
of whom an account is given in Cafaubon ad their very extcnlivc but inaccurate collections. 
Athenxum, 1. vii. c. 4. Salmaf. in Solin. Apollodorus, Hyginus (and many others, 
A* Schwarzius Altdorf in di/T. dc poctia Cy- whofc works arc now lofl) combined the 

more 
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THE HISTORY OF GREECE. 



fubjed, indeed, is fuch, as a very cautious writer would clioofe c H 

I. 

entirely to avoid, fince, whatever authorities he follows, his narra- 
tive raufl, in fome parts, be liable to obje<Stion\ Yet it feems efifen- 
tial to the integrity of the prefent work, to explain from what 
aiTerablage of nations the Greeks were formed, and by what fortunate 
fteps they arrived, from feeble beginnings, to that condition of 
manners and fociety in which they are defcribed by Homer ; whofe 
immortal poems, like a meteor in the gloom of night, brighten the 
obfeure antiquities of his country. 

The traditions of the Greeks agree with the authentic records of Firft in 
facred hiftory, in reprefenting the countries afterwards known by Greece, 
the names of Thrace, Macedon, and Greece, as peopled at an earlier 
period than any other portion of the weftern world. The fouthern 
corner of Europe, comprehended between the thirty- fixth and forty- 
firft degrees of latitude, bordering on Epirus and Macedonia towards 
the north, and on other fides furrounded by the fea, was inhabited, 



of each event ; < precifely afcertained, compre- 
hend no more than a period of feventy years. 
Even in their time, chronology feems not to 
Greek learning became known to the Ro- have been cultivated as a feience, fince the 



more ancient records, whether in prcfe or 
verfe, with the additions and embellimments 
of the lyric and tragic poets. When the 



mans, this compound of hiftory and fable 
furni flied the fubjeft and the incidents of 
innumerable tragedies to Ennius, Accius, 
Livius Androniccs, &c. After the downfal 
of Rome, learning took refuge in the eaftcrn 
world. The antiquities and early hiftory of 



firft fpecimen of that kind is faid to have been 
given by Demetrius Phalcrius, in his *,-x«T*r 
atxypupr, about the middle of the fourth 
century before (Thrift. The labours of De- 
metrius were corrc&cd and extended by 
Philochorus in his AtAk. The hiftorian Ti- 



Greece again became objects of ftudy among mxus, who flourifhed in the time of Ptolemy 

the natives of that country ; but the lietero- Philadelphia, firft arranged his narrative in 

geneous mafs of truth and ftclion was rather the order of Olympiads, which began 776 

amalgamated, than purified, by Malala, B. C. His contemporary Sofibius gave a 

Cedrenus, Tzctza, Conftantinus Manaflcs, work, inti'.Icd xf^' wxypafr.; Apollodorus 

and other (irecks of the middle ages. Sec wrote :he crvrra** x*™ 1 ** 5 aru ' on f ucn Chro- 

Heine, Not. ad iEncid. JI. and Voffius dc nologers rells the credit of all later compilers, 

Hiiloric. Grxcis. With few exceptions, the as vvclj as of the Arundclian marbles, which 

Greek writers may be pronounced extremely were com po fed only :6.j years before (Thrift, 
carclefs in matters of chronology. Hero- * What Strain) (1. ix.) fays of the firft 

dotus, who has been emphatically ftyled the hiftorians of Attica, " that they differed 
father of profane hiftory, commonly reckons 
by the ages of men. The accurate hi (lories 

of Thucydides and Xcnophon, where the time thofe early dines* 



" widely from each other ( ToXXa ^u^-im. t 0/' 
may be applied to ali profane hiftories of 



B 2 



above 
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C H A P. above eighteen centuries before the Chriftian sera, by many fmafl 



I. 

t 



tnbes of hunters and fhepherds, among; whom the Pelafo and Hellenes 

The Pelafgi r * b _ , . . 

anJHeilenes. were the moll numerous and powerful . The barbarous relalgi 

venerated Inachus, as their founder ; and for a fimilar reafon, the 
more humane Hellenes refpe&ed Deucalion. From his fon Hellen, 
they derived their general appellation, which originally denoted a 
The Utter fmali tribe in ThefTaly 6 ; and from Dorus, Eolus, and Ion 7 , his more 
to Dorians, remote defcendants, they were difcriminated by the names of 
Ionians.' ^ Dorians, Eolians, and IonianS 8 . The Dorians took pofTeffion of that 

mountainous diftritt of Greece, afterwards called Doris ; the Ionians, 
whofe name was in fome meafure loft in the illuftrious appellation of 
Athenians, fettled in the lefs barren parts of Attica ; and the Eolians 

peopled Elis and Arcadia, the weftern and inland regions of the 
Peloponnefus Notwithftanding many partial migrations, thefe 

three original 10 divifions of the Hellenes generally entertained an 

afledtion for the eftablilhments which had been preferred by the 
wifdom or caprice of their refpedtive anceftors ; a circumftancc 
which remarkably diftinguifhed the Hellenic % from the Pelafgic 
race. While the former difcovered a degree of attachment to their 
native land, fcldom found in barbarians, who live by hunting or 
pa flu rage, the latter, difdaining fixed habitations, wandered in 
large bodies over Greece, or tranf ported themfelves into the neigh- 
bouring iflands ; anJ tlic mod conlidcrable portion of them gradu- 
ally removing to the coafls of Italy and 'Thrace, the remainder melted 
away into the Doric and Ionic tribes. At the diflancc of twelve cen- 
turies, obfeure traces of the Pelafgi occurred in fcveral Grecian ci- 
ties ; a diftricSl of Thcflaly always retained their name; their colo- 
nies continued, in the fifth century before Chrilt, to inhabit the 
fouthcrn coaft of Italy, and the fhorcs of the Ilcllcfpont: And in 

1 Marm. Oxon. Epoch. 6. Apollodor. " Hc-rodot. I. i. c. <;6. and I. vii. 094, 
Biblioth. I. ii. * Diodor Siculus, I. v. 

4 Th ucydiJ. I. i, c. 2ft. Ilcraclid, Punt, apud Athcnxum, I. xi v. 



f Strabo, I, viii . p. 3M3. 



thofc 



* 
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thofe widely feparated countries, their ancient affinity was recognifed 
in the uniformity of their rude dialect and barbarous manners, ex- 
tremely diffimilar to the cultoms and language of their Grecian 
neighbours 11 . 

Greece, when delivered from the turbulence of a rugged race of Colonies 
men, who never attained much conhderation, either in the ternto- anc j t hc kail, 
ries where they originally dwelt, or in thofe to which they after- 
wards removed, was not left to be flowly civilized by the progreffive 
ingenuity of the Hellenic tribes. The happy pofition of a country, * 
which, forming as it were the frontier o~ Europe with Afia, is 
divided only by a narrow extent of fea from Egypt and Syria, 

and fituate within reach of thofe parts of the Eaft which were 
anciently mod fiourifhing and populous, naturally invited the vilits 
of travellers, and attracted the eftablifhment of colonies. Thefe 

tranfient vifits, or temporary fettlements, were marked by many 

■ 

fignal benefits, the memory of which w r as long preferved by the 

gratitude of Greece, and the merit probably exaggerated by her 

fondnefs for panegyric. Even thofe Grecian communities, which 

juftly claimed the honour of fuperior antiquity, acknowledged them- 

felves indebted to Grangers for the mod important difcoverics, not 
only in religion, but in agriculture and the arts ; and contented 
themfclves with the glory of having diftufed a borrowed li t^Ixt over 

thc melancholy gloom of ignorance which overlpread their neigh- 
bours' 1 . But national vanity at length produced a material change 
in the tradition. When the refined defeendants of thc rude Greeks 
viewed with complacence their own luperioritv in arts and arms to 
all the nations around them, they began to fufpeti that thc Gods 
alone were worthy to have reared the infancy of a people, who 
eminently excelled the relt of mankind. To the Gods, thev tranf- 



11 Ilcrodot. I. i. Dionyf. Halicarn. 1. i. 11 Ifocrat. Pancgyr. paflim 

I'aufun. 1. viii. 



ferred 
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ferred the merit of the many ufeful inventions communicated by the 
generous humanity of their ancient vifitants ; an oftentatious fi&ion 
coloured by a faint femblance of truth, lince the worlhip of feveral 
divinities was introduced at the fame time, and by the fame per- 



fons 1 , who mac 
of human life 



purpofe 



5S T ew colo- WhHe fable thus difguifed the benefits conferred by the firft 
^ies from ihe tran f ltoI y voyages into Greece, hiftory preferved the memory of 




four 



From 



middle of the fixteenth, tc the middle of the fourteenth century 
before Chrift, an inundation of Egyptians, Phenicians, and Phry- 
gians overflowed the Hellenic coafts. The caufes afligned for 

thefe emigrations are extremely confonant to the manners of remote 
antiquity, as defcribed by facred and profane authors : Hatred of a 
rival, impatience of a fuperior, in one inftance the perfecution of a 
brother and an enemy, and, in general, ttjat uneafy reftleflnefs of 
difpofition, which univerfally prevails among men, who have be- 
come fenfible of their own powers, without having fufficiently learned 
to direft them to the happy purfuits of arts and induftry The 
A.C. i ; 56. principal colonies were conducted by Cecrops' 6 , and Danaus, Egyp- 

14?;. tians, who refpeilively fettled in Athens and Argos ; Cadmus 17 , a 
1493. Phcnician, who founded Thebes in Bocotia, and Pelops, a Phry- 
, 35 o. giaii 18 , whofe defendants, intermarrying with thofc of Danaus, 

king of Argos, and Tyndarcus, king of Laccdremon or Sparta, ac- 
quired, in the pcrfon 01 Agamemnon, fo powerful an afcendant in 
the Peloponnesus". The family of Deucalion ftill reigned in Thef- 
faly ; but Thebes, Athens, Argos, and Sparta, which in all ages 

M The Tytans, Mai D.iflyli, Triptolc- Strabo, I. ix. and Plut. in Thcfco. 

mus, Sec. Compare Diodor. Sicul. 1. v. and 17 Strabo, ibid, and Ifocrnt. Hellcn. 

Jfocrat. Panrfr\r. Ifocrai. I'anathcn. Thucydid. !. J. 

14 Idem, ibid. Diodcr. 1. iv. 

11 Jfocrat. Hellcn. fab initio, rind. 19 Thucyd. 1. i. Diodor. 1. ivr. Ifocrat. 



Panathcn. 



were 
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1Q 



were regarded as the principal cities of Greece, thus fell under the 
dominion of four foreign lines of princes, whofe exploits, and glory, 
and misfortunes, are immortalized by the firft and noblefl: produc- 
tions of Grecian genius 

The countries, which thefe adventurers abandoned, had not, ao Tmproye- 

, . ments intro-- 

cording to modern ideas, attained a very high degree of maturity in duced by 
laws and government. Yet it cannot be doubted, that the natives of into^Grccc^ 
Egypt and . the Eaft, were acquainted with many improvements 
unknown to the Hellenic tribes. Conjectures are not to be placed in 
the rank of fadts ; yet, in matters fo ancient and obfeure, we may 
be allowed to conjedure from the only fads on record, that the 
invaders of Greece introduced into that country the knowledge of 
the Phenician alphabet; improved the practice of agriculture, mul- 



of 



difcovered to the Greeks feveral ufes of 



the metals ; but, on the other hand, gradually adopted, m their 
turn, the Grecian language, and generally conformed to the Grecian 
cuftoms and inftitutions* 1 . 

The introdudion of the Phenician alphabet was an improvement The Phcm- 
too delicate and refined to be immediately attended with any im- 
portant confequences. The grofb underftandings of the Hellenes 
could not eahly comprehend the utility of luch an ingenious in- 

m 

vention. The knowledge of it was acquired and preferved 



cian alpha- 
bet. 




a 



few individuals" of more enlightened minds: but the far greater 



trVon ; the fecond, of the Ton of Hippocoon ; 

the third, of Laoilamus the fon of Eteocles, 
The infciiptions on the fhields of the heroes 
whobefirgcd the capital of Eteocles, are noticed 
by ififchylus, in hi: tragedy intitlcd, "The 
" Seven n«ninfl Thebes. " Vet we know from 
Homer, Iliad vi. that when Praetus fent Hcl- 
Comprwe Herodotus, !. v c. co. I. vii. b-roplion to the Ling ofLvcia, he gave him, 
pa (Tim. IVloinfaucon, Palatograph, (ir.-rc. I. ii. not a written letter, l ^ut .-npTa te"> t a, mournful 
Plin. 1. v. c. c-. Hyginus, Fab. 274. 

and F.phorus a pud Diodur. 1 v. 

** Herodotus mentions three inferiptione 
on thice tripods, confecratcd in the temple 

of Ilmenian Apollo. The firlt, of Ampin- Suabo, 1. vi. 



*° The works of Homer and Pindar, and 
the writings of the Greek Tragedians. In 
thefe, and fcarcely any where ellc, the (lories 
of Cadmus, Semcle, Bacchus, Amphitryon, 
Hercules, CEdipus,&c. may be read with plea* 
fureand advantage; for as Strabo, 1. ix. fays, 

44 All there is monftrous and tragic land." 
at 



figns. Writing coulc! not be common till 
many centuiies afterwards, fince the fiill 
written laws were given in Greece only fix 
centuries before Chrill. Herodot. 1. ii. 



part 
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ntented with 




:he ancient mode of piclui 
ipiicat'on, feeraed fufficjent 



0 • 



the fimplicity of their rude ideas. 



Several ufes 
of the metals. 



the medium of exchange. 



acquainted with the precious metals 
But the uniform tranfaftions of t 



Even 



Greeks, as yet required not any fuch nicety of refinement, 
during the Trojan war, cattle, being the commodity of moft general 



meafure 



value 



*3 



It is not eafy to determine whether gold or iron 



more 



advantageous to man, the one by exciting his induftry, the other by 
Extenfion of feconding that induftry in all the variety ot uieful arts. The dif- 
agricuhure. cove ^ of [rQn * m Greece afforded the neceflary implements of agri- 
culture, the gradual extenfion of which alike improved the fterility 

and the rudenefs of the inhabitants. Before the arrival 
of Egyptian colonies, the cultivarion of the ground might occafion- 
ally employ the divided induftry of fcattered families; but this 
valuable art was not confidered as an object of general concern. 



foil 



firft engaged the \vandering 



fhepherds of Attica 



of hufbandmen. Corn, wine, and oil, rewarded 



In a well-known paffage, Homer aft.r 
mentioning other articles, with which the 
Creeks purchafed wine, adds, avro^% &o\crcr\ f 
" with oxen themfel ves." Some fcholialts 



drachmas. Diomed's arms, therefore, upon the 
fuppofition of the fcholiafts, muft have been 
worth about nine millings; and Glaucus's, 
which were of niaffy gold, worth only nine 



and commentators have imagined, that the pounds. Talents of gold are often mentioned 
of Homer, was a coin damped with the by Homer. They were propofcd as prizes 



figure of an ox, faid to have been introduced 
by Thcfeus Vid. Plut. in Thcfco. But 



to combntants, and offered as dedications 
in temples, but too valuable to fcrvc as 



were it allowed, which is very improbable, current ipccie. Homer and Herodot. paflim. 

that Thrfcus hid a mint, it would dill be ^/a.^j , money, is derived from »o^ 0 , law, bc- 

imorobablc that Homer mrant fuch a coin ; caufe, as Ariftotlc favs, u (pvo-u, u\\* ><j/*&.-, in, 

for in the epifudcof Cilauciii and Diomed, he " the origin of money is not natural, but 

fa\ i, that the former gave his golden armour, 14 conventional and arbitrary.' But in Ho- 

worth an hundred oxen, for the brazen ar mcr's time, the word i&ja^ was ufed in a quite 

mour of thr latter, wouh only nine. Now dilKcrcnt fcnfc: ro^i^a mud therefore have 

wc know fom Pollux Onomall. 1. ix. c. 7. been derived from it ata later period. Com. 

that the com Jy U at whacfocver time it was Hi a d. 1. xx. v. 249. and Ariftot, Lthic Nicom. 

introduced, continued to be valued at two ], v, c, 5. 



their 
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their ufeful labours 14 ; and thefe productions being acquired by CHAP, 



common toil, were regarded, with the ground itfelf, as a common 




property 25 



The idea of an exclufive and permanent right to all the ufes of a Religious 



rites. 



piece of land, whether belonging to communities or to individuals, 
is one of the tnoft important fieps in the progrefs of fociety. In 
Greece, this invaluable right was immediately followed by fuch in- 

ftitutions as tended tofecure its enjoyment, and to check the injuftice 
of man, who is feldom willing to acquire, by flow labour, what he 
can ravifh by fudden violence. The falutary influence of religion 
was employed on this necelfary occafion. We are told by feveral 
writers, that the praftice of agriculture, and the rites of religion, were 

introduced at the fame time 26 . But the fame authors inform us, 
that their pretended founders of religious worfhip abolifhed the ufe 
of living facrifices 17 ^ a cuftom, which evidently fuppofes the prior 

eftablifhment of an ancient and more bloody fuperftition* Yet 
in this humane prohibition, wc may perhaps difcern a laudable 
attempt to correct the barbarity of the Greeks, and to raife the 

new profeifion of agriculture above the ancient employment ,o£ 
hunting. 

Before and during the time that the Hellenic tribes received con- ThcHdlenes 

t diftufe their 

tinual acceifions 01 population from di/tant countries, they were no colonies and 
Id's diligent in fending forth their own colonies. As they originally over Greece; 
fubfifted by hunting, fifhing, and pafturagc, a large extent of terri- 
tory was requifite to fupply them with the nccefluries of life. They 
were not aftlittcd by the opprcflivc terrors of defpotifm ; they were 
long unacquainted with the gentle, but powerful, operation of regular 



a * Paufan. 1. iii. jEfchy], Kumcn. wc fliall find, with very important con- 

,f The ri/xnof, or cut of ground fo often fequenccs. 

mentioned in Homer, as beftowed by general lft Diodor. I\uifan. Apollod. 

confer t on admired kings and chiefs, might *'o, M K * r „ t< iyxXXlilt ^. x ^ m,,^. Torpid 

have fi!ggeftrd this obfervation, which feems dc Ahllincnt. 
tr© have cfcaped notice, though attended, as 



Vol. I. C 



govern- 
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government ; and, without being fubje<£t to the one or the other, it 
is fcarcely poffible for men to live together in large focieties. When 
any of their communities feemed inconveniently numerous, they 
divided it into feveral portions, of which the principal kept poffeffion 
of their original feats, while the others occupied and peopled the 
furrounding territories. It was thus that the Eolians difperfed 
through many parts of the Peloponnefus ; the unfortunate Sifyphus 
who founded the city of Corinth, being a defcendant of Eolus, and 
the anceflors of the wife Neftor, who reigned in fandy Pylos, being 
fprung from the fame Eolic race 



as 



i 9 



A confiderable divifion of the 



onians fettled along the fouthern fhores of the Corinthian gulph, 



the 



eighty years after the Trojan war, changed 



of the Hellenic tribes 



31 



the name of Ionia for that of Achaia 3 °. The territory beyond the 
Corinthian ifthmus was parcelled out among innumerable fubdivifions 

When the continent of Greece feemed 
fufficiently populous, the Athenians gave inhabitants to the. ifle of 
Eubaea ; and many centuries before the famous eflablifliments formed 
by the Greeks on the coafts of Afia Minor, of Italy, and of Thrace, 

the Dorians had fent a colony to Crete 31 , and the Eolians, under 
the conduft of Dardanus, had planted the caftcrn banks of the 
Hellefpont During the Trojan war, the inhabitants of thofc va- 
rious and widely feparated countries fpokc the fame language that was 
ufed among the Hellenes, and acknowledged the general influence of 
the fame principles and manners. Unlefs it is fuppofed, therefore, 
that not only the Phrygians, but the Phcnicians and Egyptians, 
originally fpoke the fame Hellenic tongue, it feems rcafonable to 
conjecture, that the colonies conducted by Cecrops, Cadmus, and 



Kx\ acvtyiv aunJioi xgecnga aAyia i£*rr.x 



Homer OdyfT. 

Paufan. in Corinth. 8c Mcflcn. 
: ° Strabo, 1. vii. 



7 



3 ' Strabo, I. tfii. Paufan. k Diodor, 
31 Diodor. ibid. Strabo, 1. vii. p. 496 
33 Scrvius in ^Eneid. III. 



Danaus, 
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it 



Danaus, gradually adopted the language of the Aborigines of 



CHAP, 
L 



34 




Greece 

A fingle reflection appears fufficient to prove, that they likewife together 
conformed to the Grecian inftitutions of government. The inflex- 



ible rigour of defpotifm, which has in all ages prevailed 



35 



Egypt 



inftitutions of 
government. 



of Troy. Since 



abfolute power of kings was not acknowledged during 



of 



and danger, requiring the ftridteft military fubordination ; 



and fince the Greeks preferred their freedom, after the ii 
wealth of many centuries had a tendency to prepare them 



magined 



/ftern of 

arly ages of poverty 



36 



oppreflion fhould 
and independence 

The Phenicians being conlidered as the principal navigators and Happy fitu 
merchants of the ancient world, it is commonly believed that the Greece for 



the Phenician colonies firft taught the Greeks to brave 
of the fea* and. to maintain a commercial intercourfe with 



commerce. 



34 Herodotus, 3. v. c. 58. fays, that the e *rs, and invented marks to exprefs them, 

colony of Cadmus changed their fpeech, be- They dilUnguifhed, in this manner, not only 

ing furrounded by the lonians, an Hellenic th« r articulation, but their quantity, and 

tribe. He fays further, that together with afterwards their mufical intonation, as (hall be 

their language, they changed the power of explained hereafter, in treating of the Grc- 

fomc of their letters. Ke acknowledges that cian mufic and poetry. 

the Cadmeians, or Phenicians, communi- 35 The government of the Egyptians as 

cated to the lonians the ufe of letters; but we 1 1 as of the Afiatics, is uniformly repre- 

the lonians, he fays, adapted the Phenician fented in fcripture as an abfolute monarchy, 

alphabet to the founds of their own language. Herodotus and Diodorus mention fouie law* 



of the Egyptians, which feem to circum- 
fcribc the power of their kings. But thefc 



The ea ftern tongues arc in general euremely 
deficient in vowels. It is, 01 rather was, 
much difputed whether the ancient Orientals laws, if well examined, will confirm the 
ufed any characters to exprefs them. Their obfervation in the text. They were efta- 
languagcs, therefore, had an inflexible thick- blifhcd, not in favour of the nation at large, 
nefs of found, extremely different from the but of the priells nnd foldiers. The throne 
vocal harmony of the Greek, which abounds of J'-gyp* was fuppor:cd by the altar, and 

defended by the fword ; and wh.it dcfpoiifm 
can bo upheld but by the fame means ? 

36 Sec the principles eflablilhed by Taciiui 
dc Mor. German, 



not only in vowels but in diphthongs. This 
eircum (lance denotes, in the Greeks, organs 
of perception more acute, elegant, and dif- 
ccrning. They felt fuch faint variations of 
liquid founds, as e leaped the dulncfs of /ifiatic 

G 



2 



cadi 
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CH j A p * each other, as well as with foreign nations. But.it is fufficienf to 

throw a glance on the geography of Greece, to perceive how natu- 
rally commerce, without foreign aid, might have arifen fpontaneoufly 
in that highly favoured country. The continent, itfelf wafhed on' 
three fides by the fea, is furrounded by innumerable iflands, abound- 
ing in excellent harbours. The variety of foils and productions is 

greater, perhaps, than in any other part of the world, of an equafr 
extent. All the fhores of the Mediterranean, comprehending the 

oft beautiful, and anciently the moft flourifhing part of the earth? 

are more acceffible to Greece than to any neighbouring country. 

Yet it appears from the light of hiftory, that the Greeks did not early 

avail themfelves of their fortunate fituation, or of the fuppofed 



lellbns of their Phenician inftrudtors. 
eircom- Many circumftances confpired to prolong the infancy of 

fiances which _ . . . . . 



retarded the 
progrefs of 

ibcicty in 
Greece. 
Face of the 



ana to retard, during lev 
ce, as well as in agricult 



The 



furface of Greece is more indented by creeks and rivers, and more 
country. roughened by mountains and promontories, than that of any other 

part of Europe. Thefe natural divifions kept the different com- 
munities in a ftate of feparation and hoftility. The ideas of their 
ancient confanguinity, and common origin, were weakened or effaced 
by the recent confluence of foreigners. They could not travel be- 
yond their own narrow diftri&s without being expofed to the infults 

of enemies. Thefe infults excited refentment ; mutual injuries were 
offered and retorted ; each city was at war with all its neighbours ; 
Smalincfsof thus did the fmallntfs of the Grecian States, a circumftance which, 

the different . 

flaici. during the happy ages that form the fubjedt of the prefent hiftory, 

tended to break the force of cuftom and opinion, and to encourage 
that noble emulation fo favourable to the progrefs of virtue and 
feience, produce, in lefs fortunate times, an effeft of the moft oppo- 
fire nature, choke the feeds of order, and rcprefs the feeble fhoots of 



arts and humanity. 



The 



the history of Greece. i 3 



The metals, originally deftined to promote- the peaceful labours of 
man, were converted into powerful inflruments of deftrudHon ; and, 
while the land was ravaged by the fword, the fea was covered with 
pirates. The Phenicians, the Carians, and the inhabitants 
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The coafts 
ravaged by 



of the P iratcs 



Greek iflands in general^ confidered navigation, not as the means of 
uniting nations by mutual intercourfe and commerce, but as a happy 
expedient for enabling the poor and the brave to plunder the rich 
territories of their lefs warlike neighbours. The coafts of Greece, 
though in^ early times their bleak forbidding afpett might have 
repelled" the avarice of freebooters, yet on account of the proximity 
of their fituation, and the valuable cargoes of hardy flaves in which 
they abounded, were continually infefted by naval depredations. 
The unfortified places near the fhore furrendered without refiftance ; 
the fruits of their painful induftry were plundered or deftroyed, and 
the moft valuable portion of their inhabitants dragged into captivity. 
The pra&ice of piracy and invafion was not a temporary refource of 



war, prompted by neceflky, or a juft revenge ; it grew into an 
ordinary profeffion, which was fo far from being deemed difho- 
nourabl'e^ that it conferred much glory and renown on thofe who. 



The inland 



exerciled it with fkill and bravery 

During this diibrdcred ftate of fociety, the arts of peace were 
almoft entirely negle&ed, and Greece was ready to be pluneed into C0untI 7 

n- - rr vaded by 

the grofleft barbarifm, by its domeltic difientions. The irruptions of fa\ages. 
the Thracians, Amazons, and other northern favages, threatened to 
accelerate this melancholy event, and to complete the ruin of the 
unhappy HeUenes 39 . But it may be obferved in the affairs of human 
life, that any extraordinary meafurc of good or evil commonly leads 
men to dread, or to expeft, a fudden revolution of fortune ; a natural 
fentimcnt which, though liable to be abuled by credulity and fuper- 

37 Thucydid. 1. i. U<i *o<ruo< ***fc>c th to tranflatcd by Mr. Rochford, " Chez qui la 
J^ar. The explanation in the text fecms piraterie ctoit cxcrcce avee unc certaine pro- 
more confonant to Grecian manners, in thofc bite.'* M. tie PAcad. v. 39. 

ages, than that of the fcholiaIl> which is 35 Lyfias Orat. FuneU 

ftition. 
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C H A P. ftitlon, is founded on the firpnt balls of experience. The rudiments 

of the moft ufeful defigns are fuggefted always by neceffity, often by 
calamity. The inroads of the wild mountaineers of Thrace 5 and of 
other barbarians more remote, whofe deftru&ive cruelty may be un- 
derftood by the unexampled ravages with which even the 39 feebler 
fex carried on the ravages of war, occafioned the firft inftitution which 

reftored fome degree of prefent tranquillity to Greece, and laid the 
foundation of its future grandeur, 
circnm- The northern diftri&s of Theflaly being peculiarly expofed to the 

tend«l*o lCh dangerous fury of invaders, the petty princes of that province en- 
Gwce tered into a confederacy for their mutual defence 40 . They aflemhled in 

fpring and autumn at Thermopylae, a place afterwards fo illuftrious, 
Origin of the and then governed by Ampbi£iyon y adefcendant of Deucalion, whofe 
ni^counciL name is immortalized in the Amphlclyonk council. The advantages 

which the confederates derived from this meafure, were foon perceived 
by their neighbours. The central ftates gradually acceded to their 
alliance ; and, about the middle of the fourteenth century before 
Chrift, Acrilius king of Argos, and other princes of the Pelopon- 
nefus, were allowed to lhare the benefits and fecurity of this ufeful 
afibciation. 

The Argo- After this event, the Amphictyons appear to have long confined 
pc'iicion, themfelvcs to the original purpole of their inftitution. The ilates, 
' I ~' 3 ' whofe meafures were directed by this aflembly, found fufEcient occu- 
pation in defending their own territories ; and near a century elapied, 
before they undertook, by common confent, any diftant expedition. 
But it was not to be expected that their rcftlefs attivity could be 
always cxhaufted in dcfenlive war. The cftablilhment of the Am- 
phiQyons brought together the chiefs moft diflinguifhed by birth and 
bravery. Glory and emulation prompted them to arms, and revenge 

30 The Amazons. Sec Lyfias Orat. Funcb. judicious and manly hirtorian, feems fufficiont 



and Herodotus paflim. Yet the cxiflencc of to d if pel the doubt. Sec Arrian. lixpcdit. 
thffc warlike frmalci waa doubted as early Alcxand. 1. vii. p. 156. 
as \\\c i!a>'," (if the emperor Hadrian, as wc *° Marm. Oxon. Ii. 5. 
learn from Arriaj; : but what is (aid by that 

dire&ed 
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dire&ed thofe arms againft the barbarians. Jafon, Admetus, and 
other chieftains of Theffaly 41 , having equipped a fmall fleet in the 

neighbouring harbour of lolcus, and particularly the fhip Argo, of 
iuperior fize and conftru&ion to any before known, were animated 
with a defire to vifit foreign lands, to plant colonies in thofe parts of 
them that appeared mod delightful, and to retort on their inhabitants 
the injuries which Greece had fuffered from ftrangers 4 \ The 
princes*' of the north having proclaimed this fpirited defign over the 
central and fouthem provinces, the ftandard of enterprize and glory 
was fpeedily furrounded by the flower of the Grecian youth* 3 , who 
eagerly embraced this honourable opportunity to fignahze their 
manly valour. Peleus, Tydeus, Telamon, and, in general, the 
fathers of thofe heroic chiefs, who, in the fucceeding age, fhone 

with diftinguiflied luftre in the plains of Troy, are numbered among 
the leaders of the Argonauts, They were accompanied by the chofen 
warriors, and by the venerable prophets, of their refpedtive tribes ; 
by an Efculapius, the admired father of the healing art, and by the 

divine Orpheus 44 , whofe fublime genius was worthy to celebrate the 
amazing lories of their adventures. 

Thefe adventures, however, have been too much adorned by the 
graces of poetry, to be the proper fubje&s of historical compolition. 
The deiigns of the Argonauts arc veiled under the allegorical, or at 
Icaft doubtful, phrafe, " of carrying off the golden fleece; 11 which* 
though eafily explained, if wc admit the report that the inhabitants of 
the caftern banks of the Euxine extended fleeces of wool, in order to 
colledt the golden particles which were carried down by the tor- 



41 Their names arc mentioned by Apollo- 
dorus, Diotl. Siculus, Pindar, Apollonius, &c. 

41 Herodot. 1, i. Diodor. Sicul. 1. iv. 

43 Pindar, Pythic. iv. 

44 The tcftimony of Plato dc Repub. 1.x. 
of Ifocratcs in Bufirid. fufficicntly attcft the 
poetical fame of Orpheus, The Argonau- 



tica, and other works afcribcJ to him, arc 
collected by Kfchenbachius, and publifhed at 
Nuremberg 1702. That thefe, however, arc 
the productions of a much later age, appears 

from innumerable circum (lances, fomc of 
which arc mentioned by Fabricius, Jiib. 

Gricc. vol. i. p. j 20. 
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C * - xeat * & om Mount Caucafite 45 , is yet defcribed in fiich various lan- 
guage by ancient writers, .that .almoft every modern who exa- 
mines the :fubjeS:, thinks himfelf entitled to offer* by way ,of ex- 
planation, fbme new conjecture of his own. But in qppofition to 
the moll approved of thefe conjectures, we may venture to affirm, 
.that the voyage to Colchis was not undertaken with a view to efta- 
.blilh extenfive plans . of commerce* 6 , or to fearchfor mines of golc^ 
.far lefs to. learn the imaginary art of converting other fubftances into 
.that precious metal 47 .; all fuch motives fuppofing a degree of Ipecu- 
lation and refinement unknown in that age to the gallant but unin- 
fhru&ed youth of Theflaly. The real objeft of the expedition may 

be difcovered by its confequences. The Argonauts fought, con- 
quered, and plundered 43 .j they fettled a colony on the fhores of the 
Euxine 49 ; and carried into Greece a daughter of the king of Colchis^ 
the celebrated Medea 50 , a princefs of Egyptian extraction, whofe 
crimes and enchantments are condemned to eternal infamy in the 
Immortal lines of Euripides* 

•important Notwithftanding many romantic fi&ions that disfigure the ftory of 
l°{ th^lrgo" th e Argonauts, their undertaking appears to have been attended with 
didon. eXpe " a con fiderable and a happy effeft on the manners and chara&er of 

the Greeks. Trom the 3era of this celebrated expedition, we may 
difcover not only a more daring and more enlarged fpirit of enter- 
priTe, but a more decifive and rapid progrefs towards civilization 
and humanity. The fullen and unfociable chiefs, whofe acquaint- 
ance with each other moft commonly arofc from a£b of mutual 
hoftility, hitherto gave full fcope to the fanguinary paffions which 
characterize barbarians 51 . Strength and courage were almoft the 



Strabo, 1. xi. p. 499. Xcnoph. Anabaf. 

* 6 Euflach. in Homer. 53 Euripid. Med. 

47 Suidas, Mcmoires de I'Academ. v. 9. 51 This was the brnzen age defcribed by 

JEvpcd. Argon. Hefiod, Oper. k Di. 1. i. p. 142—155, and 

* fl Diodor. ibid. by Plutarch in the life of Thefcua. 
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only qualities which they admired : they fought and plundered at the c H A p 
head of their refpe&ive tribes, while the inhabitants of the neigh- 
bouring diftri&s were regarded as fit objects only to excite their rage^ 
and gratify their rapacity. But thefe gloomy warriors, having ex- change of 
erted their joint valour in a remote expedition, learned the neceffity manners% 
of acquiring more amiable virtues, as well as of adopting more libe- 
ral notions of the public intereft, if they pretended to deferve the 

efteem of their equals. Military courage and addrefs might alone 
procure them the refpedk of their immediate followers, fince the 
fafe,ty of the little community often depended 
lities of the chieftain : 



on the warlike abi- 
but when feveral tribes had combined in a 



common enterprife, there was lefs dependence on the prowefs of 
any fingle leader. Emulation and intereft naturally rendered all 
thefe leaders as jealous of each other, as defirous of the public ap- 

plaufe ; and, in order to acquire this applaufe, it was necefTary to 
brighten the luftre of martial fpirit by the more valuable 5 ^ virtues 
of juftice and humanity. 

When this glorious field firft opened to the ambition of the Greeks, heroic 
they cultivated it with a degree of induftry equally ardent and fuc- age ' 
cefsful. Innumerable were the exploits of Hercules, of Thefeus,andof 
the divine fons of Leda 3J , and undertaken with infinite toil and dan- 



51 Hcfiod marks this change of manners. r A»i*o <5fycor nxbou 



This ode, 



It happened between the expedition of the which ?s preferved in Diogen. Laert. in Ari- 

Argonauts and the ficge of Thebes, fince the ftot. and in Athenaeus, 1. xv. c. 16. proves 

latter was the firft exploit in which his new the mind of the Stagyrite to have been as 

race of men, yivo< iWioTi^ *ai alitor, were lofty as capacious; and, while it comprc- 

engaged. See Hefiod. Opcr. & Di. 1. i, v. hended the whole circle of fcience, capable 



l 5 <;— 165. 

53 " In order to obtain the immortal fruits 



of reaching, in Lyric poetry, the highelt 
flights of Pindar and Horace. The latter, 
of merit/* fays Ariltotle, in his beautiful Ode probably, had Ariftotle in view, in ode 3. 



to Virtue, 



E^yoif act* ay^f>0YTi<; ivrafjut* 



Hnc arte Pollux, & vagus Hercules 
Innixus, arces nttigit igneas. 

But in the order of his names, he is notfo 

faithful to chronology. 



Vol. I. 
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ger, to promote the intereft and fafety, not of their particular tribe?, 

but of the general confederacy. The Grecian woods and mountains 
abounded in lions, boars, and other fierce animals 54 , that often 

roamed from their haunts, and fpread terror and defolation through; 
the adjoining vallies. The vallies themfelves teemed with men of 
brutal ftrength and courage, who availed themfelves of the weaknefs 
of government to perpetrate horrid deeds of violence and cruelty. 
The firft worthies of Greece, animated rather with the daring and 
ufeful, than with the romantic fprrit of "chivalry* fet themfelves with 
one accord to remedy evils which threatened the exifrence of fo- 
ciety. Their adventures have, doubtlefs, been embeliifhed by the* 
elegant fancy of poets and orators; but they will remain eternal mo- 
numents of generous magnanimity, which facrifices the inftin&ive 

love of eafe. and pleafure to* the acquired tafte for glory and 



renown 55 



The war of The laws of war and peace gradually improved with the progrefs 
A. cT 1225. of humanity; and the fir ft general enterprife, which* fucceeded the 

expedition of the Argonauts, proves that whole communities, as well 
as individuals, had' begun to refpeft the virtues mo ft efTential to 
public happinefs. The war of Thebes has deferved, therefore, to 
be recorded'; while the mere ancient lioflilities between the Hellenic 
tribes, of which juftice was not even the pretence, but luft or ava- 
rice the only caufe, and wealth or beauty the only prize, arc uui- 
verfally condemned to oblivion. Contempt of an ancient oracle, 
the involuntary crimes of Oedipus, and the unnatural cruelty of his 
fons, involved the royal family of Thebes in that maze of calami- 



In the fhirld of Hercules, Hefiod de- Afia than in Greece, a* we learn from He- 
feribeb a boar fighting with a lion, and al- rodotus, ]. i. c. 34, St fe j. 
jnod prevail ng in the corqbat. That animal 55 Paufan. 1. i. Ifocrat. Hellcn. Encom. Sc 

waa no lefs terrible on the oppofue coaft of Pan eg}*, Lyfias &Demollhcn, Orat. Funcbr. 

ties,, 
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tres, appropriated, in all ages, from Sophocles 56 to Voltaire, as fa- 
vourite fubjects of the Tragic Mufe. Eteocles and Polynices (thefe 
were the miferable ions of Oedipus) having haftened the death, and 
drawn down the maledictions, of their unhappy father, agreed to 
fway, by turns, the Theban fceptre. Eteocles, the elder brother, 

reigned during the firft year ; but his ambitious temper, cofupted by 
the honours of royalty, refufed to refign the throne at the appointed 
term of his command. His rival, Polynices, married the daughter of 
Adraftus, king of Argos, who enabled his fon-in-law to aflert, by 
force of arms, his juft pretenfions to the alternate inheritance. The 
allied princes, reinforced by Tydeus, Capaneus, and three other 
chiefs, marched to Thebes at the head of feven bands of armed fol- 
lowers, who inverted the feven gates of the city. The Thebans, 
impatient of confinement within the walls of a place ill provided in 
fupplies, yielded to the martial ardour of E 



affi 



mod illuftrious combat 



ants fell on both fides, and the wretched brothers perifhed by mu- 
tual wounds. The caufe of the war being removed by this horrid 
cataftrophe, the Argives craved leave to bmy their dead; but the 
Thebans, exafperatcd againft the daring invaders of their country, 
returned them an anlvvcr, which, according to the principles of that 
age, bid defiance to the di&ates of nature, and the precepts of religion. 
In this extremity, Adraftus, the only chief who furvived the battle, 
had rccourfc to the humane piety of the Athenians, who, unin- 
fluenced by motives of ambition or intcrcft, took arms in defence of 
public juRice, , and compelled the cruel obflinacy of the Thtbans to 
grant the laft melancholy honours to the afhes of their deceafed ene- 
mies ". At the diftancc of ten years, the more fortunate fons of the 

»* I might have faid vEfthylin, whofc reader of tafte and humanity, the Oedipus 

«« Seven againft Thelick" is founded on the Tyrannus, and particularly the Oedipus Co- 

hillory related in the text. But the name loneus. 
of Sophocles will biing to the mind of every J/ Lyfias Orat. Funcb. 
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C H A !t». chiefs, who had fallen before the Theban walls, refented, with the 

A 1 

fury of religious rage, the indignities that had been impioufly of- 
fered to the manes of -theb fathers. They again laid fiege to the 
guilty city, deftroyed the lives and property of many of the inha- 
bitants* dragged 'many into captivity, and compelled the remainder 
to acknowledge, as their king, the infant £bn of the injured Po- 
lynices *\ 

Circum- . In their progrefs towards civilization, the Greeks perceived the 
^oured^the advantage of political confederacy* before they became fully fenfible 

w^a^ntv- °^ t ^ ie benefits °^ c ^ union. The neceffity of providing for de- 
nai tranquil- fence agamft the affaults of foreign enemies, and the natural dictates 

lity in the 

Grecian of inteieft and ambition, unfolded the idea of a federal aflbciation 
ftates " between different communities, before the members of any one ftate 

* 

had been fufficiently united in the fyftem of domeflic policy. Va- 
rious clufters of towns and villages, fituate in winding vadlies, 
divided by lofty mountains, acknowledged the authority of kings or 
chieftains, who led forth their warlike youth to glory and danger. 
Summoned to arms againft foreign enemies, they readily flocked to 
the ftandard of their king, and received, with implicit lubmiffion, 
his commands in the field : but when no common caufe roufed their 
emulation, or excited their valour, the inhabitants cf each little 
townfhip afpired at independent jurifdiftion, and the nominal fub- 

je&s of the fame prince often terminated their differences by the 
decifion of the fword ,9 . 
The example To cement fuch di (orderly communities bylaws and government, 



cf Crete. 



required an acquaintance with fome more civilized people, among 



.... fleets of this happy union vifibly prevailed. Such an 

example fortunately occurred in the wife inftitutions and policy of 
the Cretans, which are reprefentcd not only as the mod ancient, 

Confer. Homer. I. iv. v. 137. Sc p.if- tius. Thebaic]. Apollod. I. iij. Diodor. 
/im. Ilrfiod. Op. & Di. Mfchyl Scpiem I. iv. Paufan. in Ha-otic. 
contra Thcba*. Lyfia* Orat. Funcb. Su- >» Thucydid. 1. i. Plut. in Thcfco. 

but 
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but the befl regulations, that ever were eftablifhed in any portion of 
the Grecian territory 60 . The celebrated ifland,. which fable has dig- 
nified with the imaginary honouc of giving birth to feme of the 



C H A P. 




gods 1 of Greece, pofTefTed the real merit of communicating to that 

country many ufeful improvements. It had been early planted, as 

we had occaflon already to obferve, by a colony of Dorians, This 

colony, which received various 61 acceffions from Greece, enjoyed two 
advantages above their brethren on the cont 



cumftances 
of that 

ifland* 



above their brethren on the continent* Their infular 
fituation left them expofed, indeed, to naval depredations, but de- 
livered them from thofe fierce incurfions by land, which often disfi- 
gured and dcfolated the mother country. A favourable gale wafted 
the.unfkilful mariners of antiquity from the fhores of Crete to the 
capital of Egypt. The facility of communication thus introduced 
between the two countries an habitual intercourfe^ from which the 
barbarous iflanders had nothing to lofe, and every thing to gain*. 
Rhadamanthus 6 \ and others of their early kings or chieftains, whom 



ofity carried into Egypt and 



had 



of thofe powerful 



for the ufeful purpofe of confirming their own authority, and bri- 
dling the fierce paflions of their countrymen. 

The elder Minos is peculiarly diftinguifhed for promoting this The elder 
beneficial defign. The doubtful appellation of Son of the Ocean, 
which, perhaps, he might derive from his numerous voyages, leaves 
it uncertain whether he was a native Cretan, or a foreigner. In the 
countries which he had vifited, he obferved certain families in- 
verted, from time immemorial, with unbounded honours, as the 
immediate vicegerents of the divinity. The uncultivated, but free- 



to 



Pint, d"c Left. & in Minoe> Ariftot. * 2 Homrr. Hind. I. xiv. v. 172, Arc. 
Pol. I. ii. Plut. in Lycurg. * J Strabo, 1. x. p. 4.80. 

ei Hefiod. Theog. 
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bora genius of Greece, always rejected this odious profanatioa ; yet 
it feemed poffible to Minos to acquire that refpecT: for his office, 
•which he would have vainly folicked for his perfon. We are not in- 
formed by what virtues, civil or military, he acquired, before the 
eftabliftiment of his laws, an extraordinary influence among the 
Cretans. But as flaves multiplied to fuch a degree in the ifland 

during his reign, that agriculture and the 



mechanic 



them 



extremely fuccefsful in war againft his neighbours, and no lefs 
equitable in dividing the booty among the various Cretan tribes 
who followed the fortune of his arms. However this may be, it 
appears from the general evidence of antiquity, that Minos had 
addrefs to perfuade men, prone to wonder and to believe, among 
whom, whatever dazzled the imagination announced the prefence 
of a divinity, that their favourite hero was admitted to the fa- 
miliarity of the gods 64 . From them he pretended to derive an 
invaluable fyftem of laws, which he was enjoined to engrave on 



of bra Is. From J 



which 



entitled him to adminifter thcfe laws, but obliged him to refpecT: 
them. By command of the fame god, he founded the cities of 
Cnoflus, Cydonia, and Phcflus, and united the diftant fubjects of his 
wide-extended domain, by fuch regulations as ferved alike to fup- 
port the authority of the prince, and to maintain the rights of the 
people . 

Expedition The beautiful arrangement of this political edifice (truck the dif- 
o» rhnrus rorn j n{r cvc of Thclcus, the illnlhious Ion of 71'geus, king of Athens, 

into I 'rrte. ^ o / 



A. C. 1234. j n cc lcbratcd expedition to Crete, during the reign of the feeond 

Minos. The lu(l-n;entioned prince joined the fplendor of military 



w 



<* v.y+H Ody/T. I.xi*. v. 179. M Strabo, I. x. p. 4S0. Plato in Minoe. 

hich II. racr tranflv.es DioJ. 1. v. 

Jovjjarcanis Minoa adiniflus. I*, i. Ode:tf. 
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renown to the famed wifdom of his revered anceftor. His maritime 
force exceeded the united ftrength of his neighbours y he fubdued 
feveral of the circumjacent ifles ; and while he permitted Iris own 
fubje&s to ravage the coafts of Greece, under pretence of lawful 
war, he effe&ually checked the piratical depredations of the Garian$ r 
Lycians, and Phoenicians, which had hitherto proved fo frequent 
and fo deftru&ive 66 . Athens experienced the effe&s of his power 

and ambition, and reluctantly fubmitted to a difgraceful' tribute of 
feven youths, and as many virgins r,? , which was cruelly exacted by 
a nation who fubfifted on the labour of flaves. The tributary cap- 
tives were drawn by lot from the body of the people, who trem- 
bled, at the annual return of the Cretan vefTel. Difcoji tents arofe- 
againft the government of iEgeus, who feemed to bear the indignity 
with too much tamenefs ; when his heroic fon, with a patriotifnr 
congenial to his character, generoufly offered his life in the fervicc 

of his country 68 . The fame of Thefeus had already reached the ears 
of Minos, who refpedted his virtues ; and this refped was- converted 1 

into admiration, on- beholding the Athenian prince a voluntary captive.- 
Minos treated him with the affedtionate kindnefs of ancient fiofjpitality ; 
gave him his daughter Ariadne in marriage ; and declared the Athe-^ 
nians thenceforth free from a contribution equally cruel and ignomi- 
nious. Thefeus reaped great glory from this tran/adtion. The vc£- 
fcl, in which he failed, continued to be annually fent r for more 
than eight centuries afterwards, to return thanks to Apollo, in his 
favourite ifland of Delos f ' 9 ; and the fortunate voyage to Crete was 



emomcs 



of 



** Thucydid. I. i. ** Jpfc fuum Thefeus pro caris corpus 

v Odyff. 1. -i. v. 320. & Virgil, JEn. 6. Atlicnis 

Turn pendere ptenas Projiccrc optavit. » Catullus, 

Cecropidirjufli, miferum ! fcptcuacjuotannis Plato. Phardo. 

Corpora nutorum. 70 jp Iut- j n 'j/hefeo, 
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Many extraordinary cirtumftances, invented by the poets, dif- 



figur 



fufficiently 



The 



unnatural amours of the abominable Pafiphae, and the bloody feafts 
of the monftrous Minotaur have been faithfully tranfcribed, from 
one age to another, in the tirefome compilations of injudicious 
mythologifts ; but it feems not to have occurred to thofe writers, that 
the expedition to Crete laid the foundation of the improvements af- 
terwards introduced by Thefeus into the Athenian government. 
The inftirutions and manners of that ifland prefented a picture of 



more 



egular compofition, and more h 
>e feen in any part of the Grecian 
freemen, all united under one go 



colouring, than 
Various focie- 
all equal among 



ferved by flaves ; no private property in land ; 



the men eating at public tables, and their families fubfifting from 
common flock : the youth regularly trained to the gymnaftic e: 



war : a fevere morality enfo 



ho- 



nour 



reward of age and merit; and the whole community 
eing the prerogative of an hereditary king, who derived 



his authority from Jupiter, but who was no longer intitled to the 
divine protection than he continued to obferve j uftice, and to main- 
tain the unalienable privileges of his fubjects 7 \ Imprefled with 
the falutary inftitutions, which he beheld in this flourifliing ifland, 
Thefeus, upon his acceflion to the throne of his father, was ambi- 
tious to imitate them in his native country. The rudenefs of 
the Athenians, indeed, admitted not the introduction of written 



laws. 



fcattered villages of 



of 



7 J 



to 



of 



of fubje&s ; and 



71 Ilk crudelis amor tauri, fuppoftaquc in the fculptured porch of an ancient temple. 

Sua bo, 



furto 
Pafiphae, Sec. 



71 Ariftot. Polit. I. ii. c. 9, &c. 
ibid. Plato dc Leg. 



The judicious Virgil places thefc ftrangc florics 71 Thucydid. I. ii. Plut. in Thcfeo. 



J 



while 



■ 
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while they afferted the right of citizens, to refped, during peace and 
war, the facred prerogative of royal majefty. 

The improvements in domeftic policy, thus introduced into Attica 

by the example of Crete, and 
dually adopted by the neighbouring provinces 74 * At the commence- 
ment of the Trojan war, all the Grecian flates had embraced one 
uniform fyftem 'of government, uniting the independent fpirit of 
European freedom with the refpedful veneration of Egyptian and 
Afiatic fuperftition 75 . This fingular frame of policy, compofed of ma- 



C H A P 
I. 




Thence 
diffufed 

crfa— through 

Greece. 



terials feemingiy incapable of alliance, was peculiarly well adapted to 

and unlefs the divine, though li- This enables 



great and generous undertakings ; 

mited authority of kings, had fortified the other inftitutions which to undertake 

r-i ^ e Trojan 

farved to tame the ferocitv of the Greeks, there is reafon 



war. 



whether their leaders could have engaged above an hundred thou- 
fand ftubborn barbarians to undertake a diftant and difficult enter- 
prise, much lefs have detained their reluctant impatience during ten 
years in the fiege of Troy. 

Before we examine the caufes and the incidents of this celebrated Defcriprion 

of Greece; 

fiege, to which the exploits hitherto related feem but unworthy pre- 
ludes, it may be proper to take a fhort view of the ftrength and re- itsjb-ength 
fources of the two nations, who were eager to (hock in a conflidt, fourccs. 
that totally deftroyed the one, and proved extremely ruinous to the 

other. Exclufive of the provinces of Epirus and Macedonia, which 
long remained barbarous and uncultivated, the continental poflefTions 

s 

of the Greeks were nearly equal to Scotland in extent, marked with 
ftill bolder features, and blefled with a warmer fun. In its length, 
the whole country is almoft equally divided by two oppofite gulphs, 
comprefTing between them a mountainous neck of land, to the 
breadth of only five miles, into the peninfula of Peloponnefus, 
and the territory extending northwards, from the extremity of the 



74 Dionyf. Halic. 1. v. 75 Homer, paflim. 

Vol. I. E 



Corinthian 
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Corinthian ifthmus to the fou them frontier of Macedonia 76 . The 
Peloponnefus, fcarcely two hundred miles in length, and one hun- 



dred and forty in breadth; is every where interfered by mountains, 
particularly « the towering ridges of Zarex and Taygetus* During 
the flourifhing ages of Greece, this fmall peninfula contained feven 
independent communities, of unequal power and fame, which 
ranked in the following order : The comparatively large, and highly 
diverfified, territory of Laconia ; the fruitful vale of Argos ; the ex- 
tenfive coaft of Achaia ; the narrow but commercial ifthmus of Co- 
rinth ; the central and mountainous region of Arcadia ; together 

with the more level countries of Elis and Meffenia, which ar6 
throughout better adapted to tillage than any other provinces of 
the Peloponnefus 77 . The Grecian pofleffions beyond the Corinthian 

ifthmus were more confiderable, extending two hundred and fixty 
miles from eaft to weft, and one hundred and fifty from north to 
fouth. They were naturally divided, by the long and intricate 
ridges of Olympus, Pindus, Oeta, and Ofla, into nine feparate pro- 
vinces ; which, during the celebrated ages of Grecian freedom, were 
occupied by nine independent republics. They comprehended the 
extenfive and fertile plains of Theflaly and Boeotia, both of which 
were, in early times, much expofed to inundations ; and the latter, 
abounding in fubterranean caverns, was peculiarly fubje£t to earth- 
quakes ; the lefs fertile, but more fecure territory of Attica ; the 
weftern provinces of JEtolia and Acarnania, encompafled on one 
fide by dangerous feas, and confined on the other by almoft im- 
paflable mountains ; and the four fmall rocky diftridls of Phocis, 
Doris, Locris, and Megara 7 \ 

It has been obferved, that thefe names and divifions, which re- 
mained to the lateft times, are pretty accurately marked by Ho- 
mer, whofe poems continued, through fucceeduig ages, to be the 

* Strabo, 1. vii. 17 Strabo, ibid. Ic Paufan. Mcflciu Strabo, ibid. 
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When 
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approved ftandard and legal code, to which neighbouring .commit- c H A -p. 
pities appealed,, in adjufting their difputed boundaries 79 : This ob- 
feryation, however, muft be qualified chiefly by two exceptions. 
(During the Trojan war, the extenfive province of Theflaly fent forth 

1 

above a fourth part of the whole Grecian ftrength, and was divided 
among many wajrlike leaders. Tt might naturally be expedted, 
while agriculture and pafturage were the principal occupations fub- 
fei?vient to human life, that a country, abounding in plains and 
meadows, fhould excel in population and in powei 
merce, navigation, and the mechanic arts enriched and adorned 
the middle and fouthern divifions of Greece, the northern diftridt 
of Theflaly loft its ancient pre-eminence. The fecond exception 
arofe from the extenfive power of the houfe of Pelops, which, as 

already mentioned, had, by fortunate marriages and rich fucceffions, 
acquired dominion over the northern and eaftern parts of the Pelo- 
ponnefus, formerly containing feveral independent principalities, 
and, after the misfortunes of Agamemnon and his family, again di- 
vided into the immortal republics of Sparta, Argos, Corinth, and 
Achaia. 

From this general view of the country, it will not appear re- Number of 

markable, that, in an age when every able-bodied man was a foldier, fffp^a** 
Greece fhould have raifed an army of an hundred and two thoufand tr00 P s - 
men. The Acarnanians alone, for reafons unknown, fent no forces 
to Troy. But the continent was affifted by the generous efforts of 
Crete, of Rhodes, and of many fmaller iflands, which were fubjedt 
to their refpe&ive princes, or governed by the widc-cxtended domi- 



♦ * 

♦ 



of 



flels collected for tranfporting 



forces to Afia amounted to twelve hundred fail. They were equip 
ped at little expence, and built with little ingenuity, moved 
only one bank of oars, and entirely unprovided with decks or 




n Plut. in Solon. ,0 Plato in Mcnon. 

E 2 



anchors 
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anchors* t - Their complement varied in different veffels ; fome con- 
tained an hundred and twenty, others only fifty men, who appear 
to have been equally acquainted with the military art, as praftifed in 
that remote age, and with the rude fimplicity of ancient naviga- 



tion 



81 



Defcription 
of Troas, or 



The celebrated kingdom of Priam, againft which this armament 

* 

Leflcr Pkry- was directed, occupied the eaftern banks of the Hellefpont, the 

fouthem coaft of the Propontis, and the northern fhores of the 
iEgean. From the river Efepus to the promontory of Le£tum, the 



Hiliory of 
that country 



breadth 



dominions 
was far 1 



iindred miles; but 1 
jgularly compreffed 



three feas, and the lofty ridges of mount 



This delight- 



ful and pi&urefque country, which excelled Greece in fruitfulnefs 
of foil and foftnefs of climate 82 , was diftinguifhed by the epithet of 



Hellefpo 



from the large inland province, which bore the 



common name of Phryg 



83 



The Lefler, or Hellefpontian Phryg 



tradition, bv a G 



before the Trojan war. T 
manners, fufficientlv iuftified 



fimilaritv of 



of antiquity 



not only the Trojans, but the Lycians and Pamphylians, as fcattered 
branches of the Hellenic nation 84 , which diftance of place had gra- 
dually cut off from all communication with the trunk. 



communication with the trunk. The Afiatic 
to none of thofe unfavourable circumftances 



long retarded the 



of 



five plains of Afia of 



Greeks were expofed 
already mentioned, w 
brethren in Europe. The fertile 
fered them the materials of more powerful kingdoms than Greece 
could afford ; and, inftead of being harafled and endangered by the 
continual incurfions of northern favages, they enjoyed the vicinity 



ii 



Thucydid. ibid. Homer, pflffim. 
■* Hippocrat. dc Loc. 



92 Strabo, I. xiii. 

84 Hcrodot. 1. vii. Strabo, 1. xiv. 
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of the Phrygians and Lydians, nations defcribed as flourifliing In 
wealth and peace from the remoteft antiquity 8S . From the preva- 
lence of the Grecian language and cuftoms on the one hand, and 
the name of the country on the other, it is not unreafonable to fup- 
pofe, that the Trojans were a mingled race of Greeks and Phry- 

_ \ 

gians, collected by Dardanus, anceftor fifth in degree to old 
Priam. 

This adventurer, whofe parentage Homer leaves uncertain, by call- 
ing him fon of Jupiter 86 , founded a city on one of the n\any weftera 
branches of mount Ida, commanding a beautiful and fertile plain r 
and watered by ihe immortal rivers Simois and Scamander 87 . The 
new fettlement flourished under his fon, the wealthy Erichthonius, 
who, by the judicious management of his mares and ftallions, fup- 
plied the neighbouring kingdoms with horfes of a fuperior breed. 
His fuccefTor, Tros, communicated his name to the territory, which 
was often called Troas, and to the celebrated city Dion, which his 



refidence from the mountain 



Jul 



the adjoining plain* 



of Ilus. fortified 



town of Llion, or Troy, with walls of fuch uncommon ftrength, that, 
in the- language and belief of the times, they were deemed the 
work of the gods 88 . Whether he defrauded his fuppofed auxiliaries 
of their promifed rewards and facrifices, or fupplied the expence of 



fhri 



the guilt of 
defcendants. 
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His fon Priam, however, long enjoyed the deceitful gifts of for- Reign of 



tune, before he was overtaken by the vengeance of heaven. Having 
attained old age in the undifturbed pofleflion of a throne, he was 



i'ria 



85 Herodot. 1. i. Dionyf. HaJic, 1. i. 17 Homer, Iliad, xx. v. 216, &c. Strabo, 
Suidas in voc. Anano^, lxiii. 

M Iliad, xx. v. 215. 18 Homer and Strabo, ibid. 

furrounded' 
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war. 



furroimded by a numerous \and flQurifliing family, beloved by his 
(objects, and refpetted by his neighbours. Yet this amiable, but 

too indulgent prince, was deftined to feel the fliarpeft pangs of hu- 
man mifery. 

Caufcsofthc Hereditary feuds fubfifted between the anceftors of Priam and 

'thofe of Agamemnon, when the latter quitted their eftabiifhments 
in Afia, to feek new fettlements in Greece. The infult offered to 
Ganymede, a beautiful Trojan youth, by the brutal fury of Tanta- 
lus as> , was retorted on Meneiails, the fourth in defcent from this in- 
famous prince, by the rape and detention .of his queen, the cele- 
brated Helen. Paris, the ill-fated fon of Priam, was the author of 
this new injury. But refentment for the wrongs of his houfe formed 
not the only motive which engaged the youthful levity of Paris to 
Beauty and difhonour the fifter-in-law of Agamemnon. Helen was the daugh- 
ofHcien? ter of Tyndareus, king of Sparta. The illuftrious honours of her 
the kbg of family were adorned by the generous magnanimity of her bro- 
Sparta- thers, Caftor and Polydeuces, whofe exploits fhone confpicuous in 

all the military expeditions of that gallant age. But the native 
luftre of Helen needed not the aid of foreign ornament. Even in 
the tender age of childhood, her opening charms had inflamed the 
heart of Thefeus 9 °, the moft admired, and the moft virtuous of the 
Grecian chiefs. The fame of her beauty encreafed with her ripen- 
ing age, and her perfon became an objedt of eager contention 
among thofe who, by birth or merit, were entitled to afpire at the 
invaluable prize. Tyndareus, folicitous to prevent the violence of a 
fecond lover (for, agreeably to the manners of his age, Thefeus had 
carried her off by force), bound the various fuitors by oath to de- 
fend the honour of his daughter, and to fecure the poffeffion of her 

%9 It has been obfervcd, that the ftory of tiroes of Greece f was unknown in that coun- 
TanUlus, father of Pelops, was probably the try during the heroic ages. Natal. Com. 



invention of a later age. It is certain that, 1. ix. c. 13. 
whatever might prevail in Phrygia, the un- *° Plut- in Thcfco. 
natural paffion, which difgraccd the later 



charms 
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charms to the man who fliould be honoured with her choice p \ c H ^ 
The princely mien and infinuating manners of Meneiaus, were 




do 



9 , She marries 

preferred to the more folid qualities of his numerous competitors. Meneiaus, 
Hfcving married the heirefs of Tyndareus, he fucceeded, in her to^haxkSg- 
right, to the Spartan throne 9 \ The graceful pair had not long en- 
joyed the honours of royalty , and the fweets of conjugal union r 
when their happinefs was interrupted by the arrival of the fon of 
Priam, the handfomeft man of his age,, and fingularly adorned with chancer of 
the frivolous accomplifhments that often captivate the weaknefs of a pr[am/° a ° £ 
female mind. Though a foldier of no great renown, Paris had 
ftrongly imbibed the romantic fpirit of gallantry which 83 prevailed 

* 

in the heroic ages, and was diftinguifhed by an ardent paffion for 

beauty, which, notwithftanding the general foftnefs of his unwarlike 
charadter, enabled him to brave every danger, in purfuit of his fa- 
vourite objedL Animated by the hope of beholding the inimitable 
model of what he moll adored, he feized the opportunity afforded 
him by a voyage of Meneiaus into Crete, vifited the dominions 

of his hereditary enemies, and folicited the rites of hofpitality at the 
Spartan court. 

His perfon, his accompliihments, his addrefs, and ftill more the vo- who fe- 

luntary hardfhips which he had endured for her fake, feduced the in- carries her to 
conflant affections of the Grecian queen. Enamoured of the elegant lr °y- 
ftranger, fhe abandoned her country and her hufband, and having 

tranfported her moft valuable treafure within the Trojan walls, 
defied the refentment of Greece, and the vengeance of heaven. 

It was now the time for Meneiaus to crave the flipulated afliftance xfie Greeks 



* 



of his ancient rivals. His demand was enforced by the authority 



determine to 
recover her. 



91 Thucydid. 1. i. c. 9. Iolc, Deaneira, &c. The hiftorical poets 

Paufan. Lacon. of the heroic ages might have faiJ, with 

* 3 Perfeus had carried off the African Me- Ariofto, 
dufa ; Jafon, Medea of Colchis; Thefcus, Lc donne, i cavalier, Parme, gli amori, 

the Amazon Antiope ; Hercules, Megara, Le concfjc, Paudati imprcfc Jo canto. 

of 
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CH T A p - of Agamemnon 9 *. At the^ fummons of the two brothers, the con- 
federates aflembled at iEgium, the capital of Achaia ; confirmed the 
obligation of their former promife ; fettled the proportion of troops 
to be raifed by each prince ; determined the time and place of their, 
departure; and named Agamemnon, the raoft powerful among 




deeply 



of 



under the 



Troy Aulis a fea-port of Bceotia, was appointed for the place of 



and of dezvous and embarkation *\ Before the whole armament failed from 
Agamem- thencej \j\jft e& king D f Ithaca, and, what may feem extraordinary, 

the injured Menclaus, undertook a folemn embalTy to Troy, in or- 
der to demand reftitution and reparation ; but returned highly dif- 
gufted with their reception and treatment. Some members of the 
Trojan council had the barbarity to propofe putting them to death. 



Their juft indignation increafed the warlike 
But contrary 

time to ftrengthen , their ramparts, 



The Trojans had 



d 



fumraon the afliftance of their diftant allies. The marti 



dang 



many powerful auxiliaries 



His 



mountaineers, who covered the back of his kingdom ; by 



the Carians, Lycians, and other nations o 
from the mouth of the river Halys to the 1 
licia ; and by the Pelafgi, Thracians, and 



Minor, extend 



mians, fier 
Hellefpont 



EfFeft a de- 



pontis. Confiding, however, rather in their domeftie ftrength, than 
fccnt on j n f ore igri afliftance, the Trojans determined to defend their na- 
Joait an tive mores againfl: hoflile invafion. The debarkation of the Greeks 

was purchafed by much blood. Having effected a defcent, they 



ped on the Trojan plain, but loft the only opportunity 



e * Thucydid. ibid. *' HeAod, Oper. & Dies. 



which 
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which they enjoyed during many years, of crufliing at once the c H A p 



power of their enemies ; who immediately flnit themfelves 




fide 



Mount Ida, from which they received corn, cattle, and other necef- 
fary fupplies. 

Agamemnon, as there was reafon to expect from the manners of 
his age, had been more induftrious in collecting a great army, than 
provident in contriving means by which it might keep the field. 
The provifions, tranfported from Greece, were fpeedily confumed, 
while the operations of the fiege promifed little hope of fuccefs, the 
Greeks being unacquainted with any military engines fitted to make 
an impreffion on the Trojan walls. With fuch a numerous army, 
they might have converted the fiege into a blockade ; but fcarcity of 
fupplies compelled the greater part of them to quit the camp. The 
refource of ravaging the adjacent country foon exhaufted itfelf. 
Many betook themfelves to cultivating the rich vales of the Cherfo- 
nefus, whofe induftrious inhabitants had recently been expelled, or 
deftroyed, by the fierce incurfions of the barbarous Thracians 5 *. 
Others had recourfe to piracy, fcourcd the neighbouring feas, ra- 
vaged the unprotected coafts of the Hellefpont and iEgean, and 
plundered or demolifhed fuch unfortified places as acknowledged 
the dominion, or affifted the arms of Troy 9 \ Thefe ravages ex- 
cited the rage of the Afiatics, and rendered them more hearty in the 
caufe of their confederates. In this manner ninp fumm*™ 



protra&ed 
the fiege of 
I roy. 



That city 



{fording the nearer profpedl of a decifion to ,akcn in lhr 



tenth vear <*! 



the conteft; but, in the tenth year of the war, the feeming misfor- t,,c war * 
tunes of the Greeks precipitated the downfal of the proud city of 
Priam. A dreadful pcftilcncc invaded the camp of the be/lexers 



and long continued to rage with unabating fury. This calamity was 



followed by the well-known quarrel between Agamemnon ami 



» 6 Thucydid. 1 i. 

Vol. I. 



97 Homer, paflim. 

F Achilles, 
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Future for- 
tunes of 

Troy. 



4 

Achilles* which deprived the Grecian army of its principal ftrength 

and ornament. The Trojans derived new fpirits from the misfor- 
tunes of their enemies ; they ventured to abandon the prote&ion of 



aflailed the Grecian camp, and rilked feveraJ 



to 



agements 



in 



mo ft of 



they were victorious. In the laft 



of thefe, the beloved friend of Achilles was flain by the arm of Hec- 
tor, the braveft and moft generous of the Trojan race. This event, 
which was infinitely more dreadful 
ardour of the Grecian chief ftifled 



than 



afFedtio 



his hitherto inexorable refent- 
ment againft the proud tyranny of Agamemnon. His return to the 
camp reftored the declining fortune of the Greeks ; and the indig- 
nant fury of his rage was quenched in the detefted blood of Hedtor, 
whofe patriotic valour had long been the firmed bulwark of his fa- 
ther's kingdom, 



The deftru&ion 



of her darling hero* The cit 
prife, was fet on fire during 



the fword 



dragged into captivity 



rey 98 foon< followed the death 
ler taken by ftorm or by fur- 
moft of the citizens perifhed 

I and only a- mifer- 



able remnant efcaped through the confufed horror of raging flames 
and expiring kinfraen. 

The burning of Troy happened eleven hundred and eighty-four 
years before the Chriftian sera. Neith 
afTumed, in any fucceeding age, the 



itory 



dienitv of 



vernment 



99 



The fea 



was 



Trojan war, by new colonies from Greece 



ghty years after the 
and the inland Darts 



»• Wc fhould probably know fomething 
nore of the hiftory of the Trojan war, if the 



«< 



poetas eminet," &c. Macrob. 1. v. c. z, 
99 I have carefully examined the evidence 



works of Pifander remained. Macrobius, irv given by Bochart (Epift. num ./Eneas un- 

fpeaking of the plagiarifms of the Romans quam fuit in Italia), and by Mr. Wood 

from Greek writers, has the following paflage : (Eflay on the original Genius of Homer), 

€t Quae Virgilius traxit a Grsccis, diflurumne to prove that the defcendants of JEneas 

e putetis, qua* vulgo nota funt ? • . . vcl reigned in Troy. Rut notwithftanding the 

49 quod everfionem Trojae cum Sinonc fuo Sc learned ingenuity of a profound, and the 

44 cquo ligneo, ceterifque omnibus, qux li- plaufiblc criticifm of an elegant fcholar, the 

" brum fecundum faciunt, a Pifandro pene matter feems £1 ill too doubtful to warrant 

44 ad verbum tranferipfcrit, qui inter Gneco* conuadi&ing the popular opinion. 

fubmhted 
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fubmitted to the growing power of the Lydians, whofe arms over- 
fpread and conquered all the fineft provinces of Lefler Afia <0 °. 

The Greeks had recovered pofleffion of the admired beauty of 
Helen ; they had taken complete vengeance on the family 101 and The cate- 
nation of her unhappy feducer ; but the misfortunes, which were ™ ? rn of the 



left them 



the natural confequence of the Trojan expedition, 
reafon to boaft of their vi&ory. Of five Bseotian commanders, only 



one remained, and the fiege had been proportionably fatal 

leaders of other tribes, as well as to their warlike followers, 
who lived to divide the rich ipoils of Troy, were impatiei 

fail with their newly-acquired treafure, not withftan ding the 



Thofe 



appearance of the fkies. Many of them perifhed by fliip 



wreck ; the reft were long tofled 



they 



expe&ed to find in their native country the end of their calamities, 
they were expofed to fufFer greater calamities there, than any which 
they had yet endured. The thrones of feveral of the abfent princes 
had been ufurped by violence and ambition ; the lands of various 
communities had been occupied by the invafion of hoftile tribes : 
even the leaft unfortunate of thole adventurers found their domains 
uncultivated, or their territories laid wafte ; their families torn by 



difcord, or their cities fhaken by fedition. And t 
brated enterprize of combined Greece tended to pi 
ful and once happy country into barbarifm and m 



th 



100 Herod. I. ii. Thucyd. 1. i. Juftin, Forfitan et Priami fuerint quae fata re- 
1. xviii. Strabo, I. iii. quiras, Sec. 

101 I dwell not on a fubjeft which has 101 Plato, dc Leg. 1. iii, Thucyd. I. i 
been handled by the great mailers of the p. 9. 

^aflions. See Virgil : 



Greeks. 



1 
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Religion . - — Government. — Arts. — Manners r and 

CharaEier. 



CHAP. f w ~* HE ancient Greeks had ftrongly imbibed an opinion, that 

Jl the country in which they lived was peculiarly favourable to 




Introduction. ^ dignity of human nature. The voluptuous climates of Afia 

produced invention and ingenuity, but foftened the tempers of men 
into a fitnefs for fervitude, The rigorous feverity of European 
Ikies gave ftrength and agility to the limbs, and hardy boldnefs 
to the mind, but chilled the fancy, and benummed the finer feelings 
of the fouL The inhabitants of the eaft and fouth were degraded 
below the condition of humanity, by an unfortunate abufe of power, 

while the turbulent fons of the north and weft were incapable, from 
ignorance and indocility, of fubmitting to any regular fyftem of 



hiftorian. 



government. The 
tion between the e> 



an intermediate fitua 



pacity ; tempered the ftern and manly, with the gentler virtues ; and 
enjoyed the double advantage of liberty and laws 1 . 
The autho- This fplendid obfervation is too flattering to the didlatcs of na- 
me^as a°n tional vanity to be haftily adopted by a cautious inquirer into truth, 

who will be apt to afcribe the fuperior luftre of Grecian manners, 
rather to the elegant imagination of authors, than to the intrinfic 
merit of their fubjedh Yet it mud be acknowledged, feveral cir- 
cumflances would lead us to believe, that the great poet to whom 

* 

we owe our principal information concerning the ancient ftatc of 
Greece, copied from nature only. The majefty of Virgil, the fplcn- 



' Ariftot. Politic. 1. vii. c. 7. Ifocrat. Govern Athcn. Panegyric. & Panathcn. 



dor 
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dor of Taflb, and the fublimify of Milton, are not fufficient to con- c 
ceal an effort in thofe noble writers to maintain the tone which they 
have aflumed ; a defire to embellifti the manners which they de- 
fcribe ; an ambition to elevate and to adorn their poems by the ufe 
of a marvellous machinery, which had not its foundation in the ex- 
perience, and (as to Virgil and Taflb) fcarcely in the belief of their 

own age. In Homer then", is neither embellilhment, nor effort, nor 
difguife of any kind ; he relates what he has feen and heard with 
unaffe&ed fimplicity ; his ideas and fentiments are not only clothed 
in the graces of poetry, but arrayed in the charms of truth ; and an 

amazing diverfity of characters, preferring amidft innumerable fhades 

of difcrimination a general air of refemblance, diftinguifh the Iliad and 

Odyfley above other poetical compofitions, and prove them to have 

been copied, not from the limited combinations of human invention, 

but from the wide variety of impreflions in the rich ftore-houfe of na- 
ture. In fome defcriptive parts of his poem, Homer doubtlefs yielded to 

the pleafing didtates of his inimitable fancy ; but it feems plain from 
internal evidence only, that he delineates with minute accuracy the 
geography, mythology, hiftory and manners of Greece ; and that 
his obfervations concerning all thefe fubje&s are perfe&ly agreeable 
to the opinions and belief which univerfally prevailed among his 
countrymen. If this matter required the aid of foreign evidence, it 

might be fully confirmed by the tcflimony of the Greek hiftorians, 
who fupport in every inftancc the veracity of the poet ; afTerting 
not only the authenticity of the fads which he relates, but the influ- 
ence of the caules to which he aicribes them \ 

It 

* The nature and tranfaftions of the pods, Thucydides, Xenophon, and all fucceeding 
which juftly (hock the feelings of the mo- writers. Herodotus, Li. c. 131. explains 
dcrn render, are perfectly conformable to the the reafon why the Perfians creeled neither 
belief of the Greeks. The continual inter- temples, nor images, nor altars, by faying, 
pofition of thefe ctherial Ueings in the affairs "on hm eubpu-nufvixt i^ura* nv< G«w< f narwn%^ o» 
of human life, is jullified by Herodotus, 'eavw u becaufe thoy did not, like as 

u the 
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C H A ,p. ma y b e obferved^ however, by thofe who would reprefs the 





ebullitions of Grecian vanity, that, admitting the poems of Homer 

Companion m 9 

between the as complete evidence concerning the ancient ftate of his country, all 
Srheroic ^ e advantage that would follow from this fuppofition is, that the 

Germans 2 C ^ ree ^ s have been accurately defcribed at an earlier period of their 
defcribed by fociety than moft other nations ; but the lilence of thofe nations 

Tacitus. 

cannot reafonably be interpreted as a proof of their inferiority to the 
Greeks in manners or in policy. The mafterly defcription of a 
philofophic hiftorian has refcued the antiquities of one other people 
from oblivion ; .and the generous fpirit of their fimple, but .manly 
inftitutionSj as painted by his expreffive pencil, is fcarcely difgraced 
by a comparifon with the boafted cuftoms of the heroic ages. 

In the preference of military glory to all other advantages, in 
the freedom of debate in the public afTemblies, and in the pro- 
te&ion afforded to the rights and liberties of the meaneft citizen, the 
treatife of Tacitus will equally apply to the Germans and to the 
Greeks. But there is one material circumftance wanting in the 
German, which adds peculiar beauty to the Grecian character. 
Among the rude inhabitants of ancient -Germany, the offices of 
prieft and king were not united in the fame perfou. The rites of 
religion were adminiftered by a particular order of men, who might 
abufe the fuperftitious fears of the multitude to promote their own 
felfifh defigns ; and the dread of fuperior powers, though fome- 
timcs employed to enforce the didates of nature, and to promote 
the operations of government, might alfo, with equal fuccefs, be 
employed to weaken the impreffions of the one, and to refill the 
authority of the other. BefideR this unfavourable circumftance, the 

il the Greeks, believe the godc to partake of pagan, in a later age. See Gibbon, Vol. IL 

*' a human nature, or form." That the Many inJlanccs will occur in the following 

gods often appeared in a human (hape, is hiftory, to prove the exafl conformity of Ho- 

taken for granted by Paufanias in Arcad. mer's defcriptions to the general belief of his 

and Plutarch, de Mufica. The fame opinion country. 



was firmly maintained by Julian, an othodox 



fuperftition 
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fuperftition of the Germans was. of a dark and gloomy kind, little c H A p * 




connected with the ordinary duties of fociety, recommending prin- 
cipally the practice of courage, the only virtue which there was not 
any occafion to recommend ; and promifmg, as the reward of what 
was deemed the higheft excellence in life, the enjoyment of an ia- 
famous paradife of immortal drunkennefs after death . 

The mythology of the Greeks was of a more agreeable, and of T ^*f '^ & 
a far more ufeful nature. The fceptre, which denoted the con- Greeks. 

nedtion of civil power with facred protection, was conferred on thofe 
who, while they continued the humble minifters of the gods, were 
appointed to be the chief, but accountable guardians of the people 4 . 

The fame voice that fummoned the warriors to arms, or that de- 
cided, in time of peace, their domeftic contentions,, conducted the 



order of 



frded in the prayers 



hymns addrefled to the divinity. Thefe prayers and hymns, toge- 
ther with the important rite of facrifice (which likewife was per- 
formed by royal hands), formed the ceremonial part of the Gre- 
cian religion. The moral was far more extenlive, including the prin- its happy in- 

cipal offices of life, and the nobleft virtues of the mind. The ufe- fo^ey. ° Q 
ful quality of courage was peculiarly acceptable to the ftern god of 
war ; but the virtues of charity and hofpitality were ftill more 

pleafing to the more amiable divinities 5 . The fubmiflion of fubje&s 
to their prince, the duty of a prince to preferve inviolate the rights 
of his fubjedts 6 , the obedience of children to their parents 7 , the re- 
fpe£t of the young for the aged, the facred laws of truth, juflicc, 
honour, and decency, were inculcated and maintained by the awful 
authority of religion. Even the moft ordinary tranfa&ions of pri- 

3 Tacit, dc Morib. German. Mr. Gib- 6 Iliad, xvi. v. 385. 
bon's Roman Empire. 7 Jt is nQt humnnity> blU ihe fcar of the 

mraa»r. gods, that is mentioned as thereafon by Te- 



a-Tram c 



w , lemachus for not fending away his mother. 

All Grangers and beggars come from Jove. OdyfH 2. 



OdylT. xiv. 56, 



vate 
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C H A?, vate life were confecrated by the piety of the Greeks. TBiey ven- 
tured not to undertake a*v©yage, or a journey, without foliciting the 
propitious aid of their heavenly protestors. Every meal (and there 
were three 8 in a day) was accompanied with a facrifice and libation. 
The common forms of politenefs, the cuftomary duties of civility, 
were not decided by the varying tafte of individuals, but defined by 



The fane 



the precife voice of the gods 



their wou ^ ^ ave anfwered little purpofe to oppole falutary laws to 
religion. th e capricious licence of barbarians, without guarding thofe laws by 

very powerful fandtions. Whether thefe fan£Hons be founded on 
opinion or on fad: is, with refpedt to their influence on the mind, a 
matter of little moment. The dreaded vengeance of imaginary 



powers may 
ter. The cc 



effectual with the fear 



firmly eftablifhed in the 



Grecian creed ; and its operation was fuppofed to be fo immediate 
and palpable, that it was impoflxble for the inattention of men to 
overlook, or for their addrefs to elude its force 10 . The daring vio- 
lations of the facred law 11 were fpeedily overtaken by manifeft marks 
of the Divine difpleafure. " The infolence and violence of the cor- 
" rupted youths, fays Homer '\ cried aloud to heaven, whofe de- 



<c crees were foon executed by the avenging hands of Ulyfles." 
The judgments infli&ed on guilty communities were fo familiar to 
the minds of men, that the poet introduces them by way of fimi- 

and it is evident from his writings throughout, that every im- 
portant 



lies 



Afif-lf hnrrof 3o.'iro<» n rii^crrj crv J ak.m $ixr,<; fxr.Si vGpv ofiXXt, fjTOm 

0 The king of the Phicacians does not cle- v. 1 10 till v. 242 : and again, 

tain Ulyfles longer than he choofes, left he To>Ji ynp ^^Trowi wj*» Ait«£i Kfouw, from 

(ho ld offend the gods, Odyfl*. viii. See v. 274 till v. 291 . 

alfo the behaviour of Ulyfles and Telcma- 11 «,^, ra < Ji^. Homer, paflim. 

chus, in the cottage of Eumxus, OdylT. xiv. IX OclyfT i. 

and xvi. ,J Sec a beautiful example of this, Iliad 

•° See the firft book of Hefiod'a poem xvi. v. 3 H 5 . The cxprcllion of llcJiod is 

" Of Works and Days/ 1 throughout: and remarkable: 

particular!/ 

Xlavra 
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portant event, profperous or adverfe, which happened either to in- 
dividuals or to nations, appeared to the pious refignation of the 
Greeks, the reward of their religion and virtue, or the punifliment 
of their irreligion and vice i+ . The merit of the father was often ac- 
knowledged in the protection of the fon ; and the crimes of a guilty 
progenitor were often vifited on his defcendants to the third and 

generation IS . 

Thefe obfervations are confirmed, not only by the writings of 
Homer and Hefiod throughout, but by almoft every page of Hero- 
dotus, of Pindar, as well as of the Greek tragedians and hiftorians; 



C 



they feem 



of Greek writers ftrongly o; 
fupported with great ability 



credit in 



world. The firft 



the notice of fome of the moft 
ns of antiquity. The authority 
two fyftems, which have been 

vhich have gained confiderable 
lat the religion of the ancients 



had little or no connexion with morality : 



fee on d 



vernments of Greece co 
do&rine of a future ftate 



lot have been fupported without the 
The connexion between religion and 

morality 

proud fori, afpiring above the condition of hu- 
manity, faid, That any man might be brave 



The eye of Jove, that beholds all, and ob- and victorious by theaffiftanceoftbegods; for 

ferves a'!, looks upon thefe tranfaftions, his part, he expe&ed to obtain glory by his owti 

when he pleafes ; nor does it efrape his merit. The gods punifhed him with mad- 

4t notice what kind of juftice is rendered in nefs, and, after expofing him to the ridicule 



i < 



ti 



(t 



the city." 



14 The fuccefs of the Greeks againft Troy 
proves both parts of the proportion. All 
the misfortunes of the Grecian chiefs were 



inflifled as puniihrnents. 

his 



Haiti for 



Oilean Ajax was 
prcfumption, by Neptune 
(OdyflT. iv ) ; and Ajax, the fon of Telamon, 
was a memorable example of the fatal effetfh 
of the fame vice. When Minerva offered 
him her affifliance, he dcfired her to go to 
others, for the enemy would never attempt 
to penetrate where Ajax fought. Before his 
departure for Troy, Telamon prayed that the which 

gods would give valour to his fon ; when the 
Vol. I. 



of his enemies, made him fall by his own 
hands, bee the Ajax of Sophocles, from 
v. 760 to v. 800. 

13 Minerva protefled Tclemachus on ac 
count of his father's merit. Odyff. pnflim. The 
misfortunes of the royal families of Thebes 
and Argos, defcribed in the many tragedies 
of ^Efchylus, Sophocles, and Euripides, abun- 
dantly prove the truth of the laft ubfervation. 

16 See Hume's Natural Hiftory of Reli- 
gion, and Warburton'9 Divine Legation 
Mofes. The eleventh book of the OdyfTey, 

the ancients called the \'tmfOfxamivt 

is the obfcureit, and, in my opinion, the 
G leatf 



} 

» 
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CHAP, morality is clearly afferted in the various paflages to which we have 

had occafion to allude ; and the belief of a future ftate of retribution 




Origin of the 
gods of 
Greece 



not explain- 
ed in hiilorv 



cannot 



to the 



of 



learned author of the 



Divine Legation of Mofes, be reckc 
Qf men* who are fully perfuaded of 

* 

pofition of Divine wifdom and juft 
wards and puniihments, the affairs 



x6 



,s this perfuafion had fuch general and happy effedt 
jpft&e, Greeks, it may be proper to confider its 



and to 



defcribe more particularly the nature and genius of the fuperftition 



to which it gave birth ; a fuperfl 



af- 



iraaginary authority over the ufeful occupations of 



ftill Dreferves 



of this work to fearch for 



logical tenets of Greece 
of inquiry upon whicl 



of other nations : a fubjeft 
conjecture and much labo- 



■ 

rious ingenuity have already been very laudably, but I fear not very 
fuccefsfully employed By the dim light of etymology and tradi- 



leaft agreeable part of Homer. The ghofts 
are all condemned co a melancholy dreary 
fituation ; even the greateft heroes arc very 
iferable and dejefted ; and there is not any 



cian, in Diogen. & HercuL — Hefiod's Ely- 
fium is more agreeable. 

16 The gods, indeed, are fometimes en- 
gaged in very unwarrantable tranfaftions ; 



mention of the place of reward for the vir- but thefe are only means to compafs fome wife 

tuous. Homer fpeaks of the Elyfian fields and juft end, which the will of providence, the 

bat once (Odyffcy iv. ver. 563). Proteus tells & ? £bXn t or fate, had prcvioufly determined. 

Menelaus, that he is not defti ntd to die at Ar- Examples alfo may be brought from Homer, of 

goj, and that the gods would fend him i K mcn attempting to obtain, by coftly facri- 

fices, the afliilance of the gods in adls of in- 

language is not metaphorical, Homer's Ely- jullne and cruelty. This mufl be allowed to 



iium was only a delicious fpot on this earth, 
and fituated, according to Strabo's conjec- 



tra~ 



ture, on the fouthern coaft of Spain, 
bo, 1. iii. UlyfTes (Odyfl'. ii. ver. 600) fees 
the image of Hercules in Tartarus, but the 
hero himfelf, as the poet informs us, was 
feafting with the immortal gods, i have 
never met with any unintelligible explana- 



be an inconfifh ncy in Grecian fuperftition, 
or rather in the paffions which gave it birth. 

" Bochart's Geograph. Bryant's New 
Analyfis. Fourmant, Le Clerc, dc la Pluche, 
&c. Their dotf rine is oppofrd in the extra- 
ordinary work of Veco Neapolirano, entitled, 
Principi di Scicnza nuova d'intorno alia 
comune natura dcllc nazionc." The third 



4 < 



tion of thia paflage, the abfurdity of which edition of this work was publilhcd at Nnolc. 



fubjea 



in 1744. 



tion, 
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tion, and the deceitful glare of legend and fable, inquifitlve men 
have endeavoured to trace the corrupted ftreams of Pagan worfhip 

fountain of the Jewifh difpenfation ,8 . But the majefty 
is very feebly renrefented bv the united Dower of Homer's 
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CHAP. 
1L 




of Jehovah 

divinities : and the mythology of the Greeks is of fuch a peculiar 
texture, that, whencefoever originally derived, it muft have under- 
gone a particular modification in the Grecian foil ; nor is it eafy to 
concur with the opinion of writers who bring it immediately from 
Egypt, Chaldea, or LefTer Afia, when we confider that there is not 
the fmalleft veftige in Homer of the judicial aftrology which pre- 



vailed fo 



of 



almoft univerfally predominated in the laft 20 . 

difficulty of giving furh an hiftorical dcdudtion of the. Ore- Philofophic 



faith 



its origin in the natural paffions of the 
fears, the wants, the mifery of man 



account of 
it. 



ages rendered him a prey to the terrors of fuperftition *\ This mi- 
ferable paffion, which, in the civilifed countries of modern Europe, 
operates only at diftant intervals, and chiefly in the unfortunate mo- 
ments of difeafe and danger, maintains a conftant and uninterrupted 
power over the minds of barbarians. The difproportionate force of 
the fame principle among rude and among civilifed men, is afcribed 
by a common proverb to the grofs ignorance of the former; but it 
may, with more propriety perhaps, be deduced from their preca- 
rious and unhappy manner of life, the continual dangers to which 



exifte 



dreadful 



18 The general doctrine of pro.idence, vcr. 165, and Theqt*. ver. 725 and ver. 

vhe rebellion in heaven, the /late of inno- 220. 

cencc, the fall of man, atonement by facri- ,!> Diodorus Sicul. 1. ii. Exod. chap, vi. 

fice, a future ftate of retribution, for which Plin. 1. xxx. 

the prcfent life is only preparatory : all, or *° The Old TcAamcnt, paffim. 

fomc of thefe tenets, arc found in the tradi- * J n«m<Ji 0i*> X aT1 "** aAfnw* — IC All men 

lions of all nations, Greeks and Barbarians. " (land in need of the gods." Horn. Odyf 

See Hefiod Oper. k Di, ver. no and fey Hi. 



c; 2 



whole 



\ 
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whole fociety is too frequently involved *\ Even among polifhed 
nations, the power of reafon and philofophy, however highly it may 
be extolled when the gentle current of life flows with placid tran- 
quillity, always proves too feeble to refill the mountain torrent and 
the ftorm of winter. Under the prefliire of fudden or inextricable 
calamity, all thofe, who are not more or lefs than men, have recourfe 
to the immediate afliftance of invifible powers ; and in the fplendid 
abodes of wealth and power, as well as in the American village or 
Tartar horde, the aera of a famine, a peftilence, or an earthquake, 
is marked by fincere expreffions of faith, and commemorated by 

fignal monuments of piety 13 . 

The great pillar of fuperftition, raifed by the anxious paffions of 
men, was fortified in Greece by a cirrumftance incidental to all na- 
tions at a certain ftage of their political progrefs. There is a period 
when nations emerging from barbarity, but not yet corrupted by the 
narrow purfuits of avarice, not yet foftened by the mean pleafures of 
luxury, or contracted by the dangerous refinements of a felfifh phi- 
lofophy, enjoy a peculiar fenfibility of character, which exerts itfelf 
in the ardour of focial affe&ion, and ftrengthens, by a thoufand affo- 
ciations, their belief of invifible and intelligent powers. To men, 
thusdifpofed to wonder and to believe, whatever dazzles the imagi- 
nation, announces the prefence of a deity ; dreams and celeftial ap- 
pearances a e deemed facred and infallible admonitions; the filence 
and thick (hade of a foreft fills the foul with religious awe ; and per- 
fons, diftinguifhed byjuftice and piety, eafily perfuade themfelves 
and others, that, as the beloved favourites of heaven, they are fre- 
quently honoured with holy infpirations, and fomeiimes indulged 
with the vifible prefence and happy intercourfe of their Divine pro- 

** At/rv%»o< imr*<ri? <ro/T»jfia< tnroyrvcru 11 In mod men, true religion itfelf muflj 

tux* Schol. in Homer. Turn pracci- from the nature of human paffions, have the 

puufl votoruin iocua eft, cum fpei nullua eft. grcatcft, becaufe nn undivided, influe ce over 

Plin. 1. via. c. 16. the mind, in fcafons of inextricable calamity. 

tettors. 
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te&ors **. Not only the religion but the ancient language and man- 
ners of Greece, fufficiently atteft the exiftence of this exceffive fenfi- 
bility, which, in thofe early times, gave an eafy vidory to the in- 
dulgent powers of fancy, over the fevere dictates of reafon. 

The nature, the chara&ers, and the occupations of the gods, were The 
fuggefted by the lively feelings of an ardent, rather than by the re- 



gular invention of a cultivated, mind. 



Thefe celeftial beings were 
rn unhappy mortals. Their 
lilar to thofe of men. They 
required not the grofs nourilhment of meal and wine, but they had 

occafion to repair the wafte of their etherial bodies by ne&ar and 



wants 



ambrofia 



fleam of the facrifices, which 



frefhment of fl 



gratified their fenfes and flattered their vanity ls . The re- 



limited degree of 



goodnefs, the gods of 



more than immortal 



What was wanting in the dignity and perfedion, was fupplied by 
the number of the gods 27 . Homer only defcribes the principal and 
reigning divinities ; but Hcfiod, who gives the genealogical hiftory 
of this faccifui hierarchy, makes the whole number amount to thirtxw 



44 Paufan. (in A read.) calls them £ 

oftoT^aTri^ci, guefts and companions at the fame 
table. Plutarch, in his Treatifc on Mufic, 



Mem. fur !es Mccu rs des Siccles Heroiques. 

xs Thefe obf-rvations naturally refult from 
Homer: but the do&rinc of. Sacrifices, as 



cites as authorities Anticles and Iitros, two expiations for crimes, fo univerfally diiFufcd 
ancient authors, who wrote concerning the over the ancient and modern world, would 
apparitions of the gods. All that has reach- merit the examination of an able divine. 



ed the prefent times refpefting this curious 



26 



Mercury fays to Calypfo, he would not 



fubjecl, is collected in a diflertation of John have fatigued himfelf by travelling oyer fuch 
Gottlob Nimptfch (Leipfo, 1720) in which a length of fea and land, without a very 
he treats of the number of the divinities who powerful reafon. Odyfl*. 
appeared in oft commonly to men ; of the 
form under which they appeared ; the ufual 



17 Fragilis Sc laboriofa, mortalitas in par- 
tes ifta digeflir, infirmitatis fax memor, ut 



time, and general caufes, of their appearing, portionibus qnifquis colcrct, cyjo maximc 
and the ordinary circumftances accompanying indigcrei, Plin. ii. 7. 

it. See alfo Mcmoircs dc 1* Academic, vol. ix. 

thou/and. 
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CHAP. 

n. 




Particular 

effe&s of 

Grecian r< 
gion. 



thou fand 



thefe 



7 



lity of extenfive power in human life had its patron, an 



grove 



and mountain 



divinities ** of 
the univerfe, ; 
diftinguiftied t 



geance 



*9 



and 



ceafe 



every 

favourite inhabitants. Twelve 
ink prefided over the adtive principles of 
iding virtues of the mind : but even thefe 
r fubjeft to the unrelenting power of ven- 
:c who purfue the crimes of men and gods, 
their wrath till they have infli&ed juft pu- 



ce 



ifhment on th 



30 1> 



poetry 



and policy improved into ufe. The creed of the Greeks, thus 



adorned and enlarged, became 



and the fierce fpirit of 
ize the manners of ba 



mound 



in order to 



Yet thefe dreadful pafTions fometimes forced their way through every 

oppofe their courfe. 
jainft the impetuofity 
heart was exerted in 



of 



The black vengeance of 



deeds of horror. Th 



human cruelty. They burned with deiire to drink his hated blood, 
to devour his quivering limbs, and to expofe his mangled remains to 
indignities equally odious and abominable in the fight of gods and 



men 



3» 



fl 



wild excefles of this fanguinary temper. The brave Tydeus loft for ever 



Minerv 



ml The Roman religion was mere plagia- 
rifm, fo that Ennius might well tranflate two 
lines of an ancient Greek poet, which in- 
cludes the named of the principal t.ivinitics 

of Greece and Italy : 

Juno, Vefta, Minerva, Ceres, Diana, Ve 

nus, Mars, 
Mcrcuriua, Jovi, Neptunus, Vulcanus, 
Apollo. Ennius apud Apuleium. 



10 



30 Hcfiod. Theop. 

31 Impigcr iracundus inexorabilis accr 
Negansjura fibi fac~la, nihil non arro- 

gans armis. Horat. 
will be found the general character cf all 
barbarous nations. 

3 * Sec Iliad, iv. vcr. 3;. Iliad, xxii. ver. 
347. Iliad, xxiv. vcr. 212. 

city. 
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city. Humanity was inculcated by every precept of reafon, and en- 
forced by the ftrongeft motives of hope and fear. It was a firm ar- 
ticle of belief, that hands ftained with blood, even in the exercife of 
honourable war, were unworthy, till purified by luftration, to be 



moft ordinary functions of facred worfhip 



33 



It would require a volume completely to illuftrate the falutary ef- 
fects of this ancient and venerable fuperftition, which was diftin- 

guifiied above moft other falfe religions, by the uncommon merit of 
doing much good, without feemingly occafioning any confiderable 

harm to fociety. The Grecian tenets, while they inculcated pro- 
found refpedt to the gods, tended not to break the fpirit, or to re- 
prefs the courage, of their warlike votaries. The ancient heroes adr- 
drefled their heavenly prote&ors in an ere£t pofture, with the un- 
feigned fincerity of manly freedom. They expected to avert the ca- 
lamities threatened by the anger of their divinities, not by inflicting 

on themfelves fuch tortures as could be acceptable only to the mean 
refentment of weak and wicked beings, but by repairing the wrongs 
which they had committed againft their fellow-citizens, or compen- 
fating, by new attentions, for the negleft fhcwn to the ceremonies 
of their national worfhip. In their eftimation, the doing of injuries 
to men, and the omitting of prayer to the gods, were the principal 
caufes of the Divine dilpleafure ; the incurring of which, being juflly 
confidercd as infinitely greater than all other misfortunes, they were 
folicitous to avert it, not only by an cxa£t performance of external 
rites, but by a diligent practice of moral duties. The dangerous 
power of oracles, the abuled privileges of afylums, the wild raptures 
of prophetic enthufiafm, the abominable ceremonies of the Baccha- 
nalia, and the horrid practice of human lacrilice, circumftances which 
cover with deferved infamy the later periods of paganifin, were all 
unknown to the good fenfe and purity of the heroic ages; nor is 
there to be dilcovered the fmallcft veflige of any of thefe wild or 



31 Homer, pa Dim. 



wicked 
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wicked inventions either in 1 the writings of Homer, or of his con- 
temporary Hefiod. 

The amiable fimplicity of their religious fyftem was communi- 
cated to the civil and military inftitutions of the Greeks, to the 

laws of nations as well as to the regulations of internal policy, and 

to the various duties of domeftic as well as of focial life. The fenti- 

■ 

ments of natural reafon, fupported by the fuppofed fan&ion of Divine 
authority, generally directed the conduft of men in the wide va- 
riety of thefe complicated relations ; and from one great and lumi- 
nous principle, deeply impreffed on the mind, there refulted an uni- 
form fyftem of unaffe&ed propriety of cortduft, the contemplation 
of which will always be agreeable to every tafte that is not per- 
verted by the falfe delicacy of artificial manners, or the illiberal pre- 



ices of national vanity. In order to give the clearer 



we ftiall 



iL the civil, and the domeft 



that 



is, the relation of the governors to the governed, and of 
verned to one another, whether confidered as fubiefts of t 



of the fame family. We fhall combine the e£ 



fed of thefe relations with that of the ordinary occupations and fa- 
vourite amufements of this celebrated people, and from the whole 
endeavour to deduce the general eftimate of their virtues and defe&s, 
of their happinefs and mifery. 

The common obfervation, that power follows property, though 
not altogether correal 3 *, affords perhaps the bed fuccedaneum to 
written laws, for determining the political rights of the different 
members of fociety. If we examine by this rule the policies of the 
heroic ages, we fhall find that they deferve the title of republics, 
rather than that of monarchies. When a warlike tribe Tallied from 



take poffeffion of a more fertile 



i 



94 The fame property poflefled by one, or federation and influence, than it would con- 
by a few, confers much greater political con- fcr if diffufed among the multitude. 

2 tory. 
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tory 



leaders, but c H A p 



for themfelves *\ The land acquired by their united valour was con- 
fidered as a common property. It was cultivated by the joint la- 
bour and afliduity of all the members of the tribe, who aflembled at 
a public table, celebrated together their religious rites, and, at the 

end of harveft, received their due fhares of the annual produce of 

the ground, for the maintenance of their refpeftive families 36 . Su- 
perior opulence gave not to one a title to defpife another, nor was 

there any diftindtion known among them, but what was occafioncd 
by the difference of perfonal merit and abilities. This difference, 

however, had naturally raifed a chief or leader to the head of every 
fociety ; the frequent neceffity of employing his valour, or his wif- 
dom, rendered his merit more confpicuous and more ufeful ; and 
his fuperior ufefulnefs was rewarded, by the gratitude of his tribe, 
with a valuable portion of ground 3? , feparated from the common 
property. This was cultivated, not by the hands of his martial fol- 
lowers, who laboured only for the community, but by the cap- 
tives taken in war, of whom a confiderable number were always 
bellowed on the general 38 . Being accuftomed to command in the 
field, and to direct the meafurcb, ay well as to decide the quarrel 0 , 
of his aflbciates, he naturally became the judge of their civil dif- 
ferences ; and, as the peculiar favour of the gods always attended 
on fuperior virtue, he was alfo inverted with the honourable office 




of prefi 



Thefe important functions 



of prieft, judge, and genera], which had naturally been conferred on 
the beft and braved charadcr of each particular tribe, were, upon 



35 The Oilyflry furnifhes innumerable 36 Ifoor.it. in Archidam. 
proofs of the limited power of kings. Ulyf- n Iliad, I. xii. ver. 310. 

fes, on moft occafions, puts himfelf on an tB . . . r . . f , n . r A ... 

• • 1 , • r ,1 _ , 38 In the dcfcnntion of the fhield of Achxl 

equal footing with his followers. It 1* com- . , . .... . rt , . 

1 ...... , , , 1 a Ti 1 le 9 Homer cleai ly cuihnpuiihcs the domain 

nvonly decided by lot, whether he mall he • ft 

one of thofe who undertake any adventure of thc kin 8 fVom lhc ,anJ of lhc coram u- 

attended with fatigue and danger. Odyff. nil )'- lliad > xvii5 - ver - Si 2 - 

pafllm. 
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p ' the union of feverai tribes Into one ftate, or nation, conferred on 
the beft and braveft of ail the different leaders. Before the various 



of Greece had united in a general confederacy 



derived from the domains 



(which 



there was fome particular reafon to the contrary, were tranfmitted 

to his defendants), had enabled the feverai kings and leaders to ex- 
tend their influence and authority. Their comparative power and 

fplendor did not entirely arife from the merit of perfonal abilities, 
but was determined In part by the extent and value of their poffef- 
lions : and Agamemnon was appointed to the command of combined 
Greece, as much on account of his fuperior opulence, as of his 
many princely qualities 99 . But whether we examine the pre-emi- 
nence that Agamemnon enjoyed over the other princes of the con- 
federacy, which is fully explained in the Iliad, or the authority 
with which each prince was inverted in his own dominions, which 
is as fully explained in the Odyfley, or the influence of a warlike 
chief over the feverai members of his tribe, which we have already 
endeavoured to delineate, we fhall every where difcover the limited 
power of kings, and the mild moderation of mixed government. 
As in the general confederacy, the councils ^ of princes controuled 

the rcfolves of the monarch, and the voice of the afTcmbly 41 was fu- 
perior to that of the council ; fo in each particular kingdom, the de- 
cifions of the fenate prevailed over the will of the prince, and the 
acknowledged majefty of the people 4A governed the decifions of the 
fenate 41 . If we defcend ftill lower, we fhall find the lame diftri- 
bution of power in every particular village* 4 , which afforded a pic- 

Thucydid. 1. i. Iliad, ii. vcr. no. Sec alfo And. Ethic. 

1 - • • 

*° In matters of importance, Agamemnon "'• c - v * 
i. generally determined by the council of *' Scvcral of ,hc noble.- of Ithaca even 
chiefs, many of whom, on various occafions, af r ,rC(1 t0 lhe crown - od y ff - 21 • 
treat him with little refpeft *' ,n thc Odyfley t> Telcmachm threatens 

to appeal to ihc public aflcmhly, of the in- 

41 It is referred to the general afTcmbly, . n . ^ . r ■ , . 

* 7 julhcc of the luitora, among whom were the 

whether it would be better to return to principill nob!cj ofI(haca . 

Greece, or to profecute thc f.egc of Troy. 44 IMuUrch in Thefco> QJ g. ^ 
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ture, 
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ture, in miniature, of a kingdom, while a kingdom itfelf afforded c H A p - 

1 1 i 

a fimilar pitture of the whole confederacy. 




The fame fimplicity which regulated the political fyftem, main- Their civil 
tained the civil rights of the Greeks, As the price of fubmitting to 
the reftraints of fociety, a man was fecured in the enjoyment of 

his life and property 45 ; his moveables were equally divided, at 
his death, among his defendants ; and the unnatural right of pri- 
mogeniture, which, in order to enrich the eldeft: fon, reduces the 
reft of the family to want and mifery, was altogether unknown to 
the equal fpirit of the Grecian inftitutions *\ Caufes refpe&ing 
property were decided by the firft magiftrate, or by judges of dele- 
gated authority. The profecution of murderers belonged to the 
relations of the deceafed ; they might accept a compenfation in 
^money for the lofs which the family had fuftained 47 ; but if this 
was not tendered them by the criminal, or it their reientment 
was too violent to admit of any fuch compofition, they were en- 
titled to the afTiftance of all the members of their tribe, who either 
punifhed the murderer by death, or compelled him to leave the 
fociety 48 - Thefe ufages, doubtlefs, prove the ideas of the Greeks, 
concerning criminal jurifdittion, to have been very rude and imper- 
fect : bu^ this difadvantage was in fome mcafure compenfated 
their ignorance of thofe legal cruelties, which in civilized nations 
are too frequently cxercifed, under the fpecious pretence of juftice. 
" In later times," lays Thucydides, " punifhments became more 
" fevere, but crimes were not, on this account, lefs frequent. " The 
powerful or wealthy offender (he might have added) frequently 




45 Iliad, xii. Find. Pytli. Ode iv. 47 Iliad, ix. Aja.\ blames the obilinacy of 

Odyff. xiv. If there wrrc no children, Achilles, who rcfufes fuch com per. fat ion foi 

the nearelt relations, by the father's lide, di- an ^rom, as a man fotneiimes accepted for 

vided the moveable property : ar.oTfv" \ i r r i i 

ll r i m-l the murder or a fon or a brother. 
d\a x-TY.ffw Sxr itfti xv rwrf "' Hcliod. lncogon. 

The fame obfervation ; s made by Homer, 48 There are examples of ihi* in the 14th, 

Iliad, v. ; bur there is no mention of (uc- '5th, and 23d Iliad, 
ccfTion to land or moveable property. 
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eluded 
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Regulations 
refpefting 
the duties 
of domefiic 
.life. 
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eluded the vengeance of thofe fevere laws ; whereas in the heroic 
ages, there was not any refpeft of perfons, princes themfelves be- 
ing fubjedt to the fame moderate penalties 49 ., which were juftly 

infli&ed on their offending fubje&s. 

The perfection of civil and political inftitutions, which was pro- 
duced in Greece by the influence of religion, is found in mod coun- 
tries to be proportional to their improvements in arts, and their 
attainments in knowledge ; while the happy effedts of domeftic 
union are frequently moft numerous and moft confiderable among 
the rudeft and leaft cultivated nations. The reciprocal duties of the 
governor and governed, as well as the mutual obligations of fubjedts, 
are gradually unfolded and enlarged by the progreffive ideas of uti- 

lity ; but the tender connections of hufband and wife, of father 
and fon, of brothers and kinfmen, excite, without reflection, the 

warmeft feelings of the heart, and at once infpire the affectionate 
fentiments of love and friendfhip, of kindnefs and gratitude. The 
dictates of nature alone fufficiently maintain the duties which corre- 
fpond to the feveral relations of blood ; her voice is ftrong, and 

ng their obligation ; and there is greater danger 



(Tert 



fhould 



ficial refinements of polifhed life, than that their influence fhould 
continue altogether unknown, or be feebly felt, in the early periods 
of focietv. 



Agreeably to 
heroic ages, the 



thefe obfervations, we find in the hiftory of the 



of 



of 



ffe&iom and of 



Thefe 



nature, and confirmed by reafon, were (till farther 



precepts of 



pa- 

by 
by 



fore 



augmented, became 



49 Thus Midon, the brother of Ajay, was kings of the iEtolians ; and thefc fads arc 
obliged to fly to Phylace. 11. xv. Patro- agreeable to the nature of the kingly office in 
cfus, for a fimilar offence, took refuge with the heroic ages, as defcribed by Dionyfiua of 
the father of Achilles, II. 23. Paufanias (in Halicarnaflus, 1. ii. Hift. Rom. 
Eliac) gives examples of the fame kind in two 

fo 
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fo r ftrong and irrefiftible, that it can fcarcely be conceived by men, c H A p - 
among whom fafhion, and vanity, and intereft, have ufurped the 
place of more generous and manly principles. 

The comforts of a family were anciently confidered as equal to the 
benefits derived from focial union. To be deftitute of the one, was 
deemed no lefs miferable than to be deprived of the other. And the 
total bafenefs of a man's character was expreffed by faying, that he 
deferved not to enjoy the rights of a citizen, the protection of a fub- 
je£t, or the happinefs of domeftic life 50 . 



Marriage was a neceflary ftep in order to attain this happinefs, and Marriage 
the inftitution of marriage was afcribed by remote tradition to the 
bounty of the gods. The Greeks of the heroic ages, among whom 
the rights of weaknefs and beauty were as much refpedted as they 
afterwards were defpifed by their degenerate defcendants, celebrated 

the conjugal union with all the pomp of religious feftivity. The 



yous band, carry 



1 



the city, to the found of the hymeneal fong 51 j the luftral waters 
were drawn from the facred fountain Calliroe, and many revered 
ceremonies, rendered the connexion of hufoand and wife equally 
refpe&able and binding 51 . 

Adultery was confidered ?s a crime of the blackeft dye, and is 

always mentioned with the fame horror as murder. Perfons guilty 
of thefe atrocious enormities purchafed impunity 5J , and more fre- 
quently efcaped death, by voluntary banifhment ; but in many cafes 

they were punifhed by the united vengeance of the tribe which had 
received the injury. Second nuptials were not abfolutely forbidden ; 
but fo ftrong and facred was the matrimonial tie, that even the death 
of one of the parties was fcarcely thought lufiicient to diflolve it ; 
and the furvivor, by entering into a new connexion, fullered a dimi- 



30 



Af^rvp utitfA>ro< avipof in i*nvo{. lJind, 51 Thucydides, 1. ii. Meurfius Fcrix Gra-c;t, 



pa (Tun. 



and the authors there cited. 



" Iliad, 1. xxiii. n Odyff. viii. 



nution 
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nution of fame, and &bniitted to a xronfiderable degradation of eta- 




rafter 



5* 



Rank of wo- Two circumftanGes chiefly have rendered it difficult to explain the 

xnen in the 

heroic ages, rank and condition of women in the heroic ages. The Greek word 

denoting a wife, is borrowed from a quality which equally applies to 
a concubine, and the fame term is ufed indifferently to exprefs both* 
But the women who in ancient Greece fubmitted to the infamy of 
proftitution, were generally captives taken in war, who were reduced 

by the cruel right of arms to the miferable condition of fervitudc* 
Hence it has been erroneoufly inferred, that in ancient Greece, 
wives as well as concubines were the ilaves of their hulbands. This 
miftaken notion, it has been attempted to confirm, not only by in- 
fifting on the humiliating condition of the fair fex in the later ages 
of Greece, but by exprefsly afferting, that, in ancient times, they 
were purchafed by their hulbands But this is to fupport one error 
by another* Before entering into the flate of wedlock, it was cuf- 
toraary for a man to make a mutual exchange of prefents with his 
intended father-in-law. The Greeks had particular terms to exprefs 
the prefent which he beftowed, as well as that which he received s \ 
The former, which has no ccrrefponding term in the modern lan- 
guages, is tranflated by the more general word " price/' which has 
given rife to the falfe notion of the purchafe and fervitude of 
women ; but the latter, which may with propriety be tranflated 



" dower , was given as a provilion for the wife, both during 
marriage and after its diffolution 5l , and was fufficient to deliver 
her from that fuppofed ftate of dependence on the hufband, which 
never had any exiftence but in the imagination of the fyftematic 
writers of the prefent age. 

54 Penelope was retrained from marrying 57 n.-n*. 

a fecond hufband ; aitfopur.v, t vn.t wcxnof, J^oio M OdyfT. ii. Tclemachus fays, that if his 

ti <p»uxi>. II. xv. mother fhould be fent from tiie houfe, he 

55 Lord Kaims's Sketches, Thoma* fur would be obliged to return her dower to her 
la C onJUion des Fcmmes, &c. father Icarius. 



3* i * 



pafli 



la 
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Fn the modern countries of Europe, women are generally ex- c 11 A p - 
eluded from the ferious occupations of life, but admitted to an 
equal fhare in its gayeft amufements. During the heroic ages, they 
were not abfolutely debarred from the former, although it was im- 
poffible to aflbciate their natural delicacy and timidity to the warlike 
labours and pleafures which formed the principal employments of 
their hufbands. The intercourfe between the fexes, therefore, was 
Iefs frequent and general, than would fuit the refined foftneis of mo- 
dern manners. 

The attention of women was chiefly confined to dbmeftic cares, Their occu - 

pations and 

or to the practice of fuch arts as required neither ftrength/nor cou- amufements 
rage, nor wifdom, but only the patient exertions of mechanical dex- 



terity 



59 



ie honour of the fex is offended 
for their ikill in the labours of 



the loom, as for their beauty and virtue ; but it deferves 



fidered, that weaving and eml 
extenfively diffufed in Greece 



lued 



adapted to confer dinin&ion on thofe who excelled in them. They 



of 



who alfo thought it an honour to be entrufted with the education 
of their children, till they became fit for the fociety of their fa- 
thers 6 °. Befidcs thefe employments, the women were permitted to 

in celebration of religious rites and ceremonies, and many of 



join 



tnem were 



confecratcd to the fen-ice of particular divinities '. In 
the fcafons of public fcftivity, they mixed more freely than on ordi- 
nary occafions in the fociety of the other fex. This was fometimcs 
attended with fuch inconvenicnei-.. as might naturally be expeded to 



sj Homer, paflim. nn hundred years, unilcr the care of tfieir 

60 Thus, Thct s educated Achilles. Iff- mothers. 
Cod lays poetically, that in the n K c of iilver, *' Thcano was pricltcfs of Vulcan, At. 
the children continued, duiir.g an infancy of Iliad. 

arii'u 
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arife in confequence of th& ufual reftraints impofed on their beha- 
viour. " The beautiful Polymela, fays Homer 61 , dancing in the 
" chorus of Diana, was embraced by Mercury ; but fhe had no 
" fooner brought forth a fon, than one of the principal citizens of- 
" fered her his hand." The inftitutions of the heroic ages promoted, 
■with admirable propriety, the modeft referve of women, while^ they 
permitted not one excufable error to cover an amiable character 
with indelible infamy. The crime of having too tender an heart 
was not deemed inexpiable ; and, as the confequences of female weak- 
nefs were imputed to the affectionate ardour of fome amorous divi- 
nity, they were fo far from obfcuring the charms of beauty, that 
they adorned it with new graces and more confpicuous fplendoun 

The fimplicity of the ancient Greeks was equally remote from the 
cruel tyranny of favages, which condemn women to fervitude, and the 
interefted refinement of luxury and vice, which regards them as mere 
inftruments of pleafure. The natural equality between the fexes 
fuggefted by the voice of fentiment, aflerted by the dictates of rea- 



nd 



of 



delicate affections that can infpire a fufceptible heart : hence thofe 
moving fcenes fo admirably delineated by Homer, which retrace the 
the moll: perfect image of domeftic felicity ; hence thofe pleafing 
pains, thofe anxious folicitudes of tendernefs and love, which fre- 
quently degenerate into melancholy prefages of the lofs of an union 



to 



The fentimei3ts of parental affection were proportionably ftrong 
and ardent with thofe of conjugal love. The mutual tendernefs of 
the hufband and wife was communicated to their offspring; while 
the father viewed in hi6 child the charms of its mother, and the mo- 
ther perceived in it the manly graces of its father. Independently of 



61 Iliad, xvi. mnche, and other examples. Iliad, ix. and 

* J Sec the interview of Heftor and Andro- Odyfl* vi, 

the 




children. 
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nhe delicacy of fentiments, there are, doubtlefe, in all countries, fa- c H TT A p - 
^age and civilized, innumerable inftances of paternal kindnefs, which, 
indeed, is the mod fimple and natural expanfion of felf-love. But 
in the heroic ages alone, we find fincere and complete returns of filial 
.duty. In the loweft ftate of favage life men are, for the moft part, 
little acquainted with this refpedful affedion.: they fear and obey, 
but without any mixture of love, thofe who are wifer and ftronger 

than themfelves. When they become wife and ftrong in their turn, 
they difregard the trembling hand that reared their tender years, or 
if any faint emotions of gratitude are feebly felt^ they difcover them 
in the prepofterous kindnefs of delivering their aged parents from 
what appears to their own juvenile impatience the wretched load 
of life *\ Among nations, on the other hand, who are lunk in the 
.corruptions incident to exceflive luxury and refinement, the ties of 
•nature are perverted or effaced ; the young defpife the admonitions, 
.and avoid the company of the aged.j and the duties, as well as the 

bufinefs of fociety, are degraded into a miferable traffic of intereft or 
pleafure. "But as the Greeks had emerged from the melancholy gloom 
of the firft fituation, and had not yet declined into the foul vapours 
of the fecond, they difplayed the meridian Iplendour of the domeftic 
virtues * 5 . The reverence of children for their parents approached 
their veneration for the gods. The moft violent and impetuous he- 
roes fubmitted, without reludance, to the fevereft didates' of pater- 
nal authority. In fuch delicate concerns a6 might feem to affed 
themfelves alone, they relinquifhed their favourite inclinations, dis- 
avowed any will of their own, and committed their deareft concerns 
to the experienced wifdom and known goodnefs of their fathers. 
The amiable expreffions of filial refped were extended into a more 
general fentiment of regard for the infirm and aged. Even among 

64 Perc Charlevoix Voyage, Sec. Lafitau what the Greeks meant by Ofum, the obliga- 

Mceurs dcsSauva^es. tions of children to repay the maintenance, 

• 5 There is, pcihaps, no other language tho education, and the tender cares of their 

that can cxprefs, without a circumlocution, parents. 
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brothers who were nearly oS the fame age 
to yield in every inftance to the elder j ar 



was 



principle of religion, that the Furies defended, by their ftern autho- 



rity, the facred rights of fuperior years 



06 



Occupations 
of the Greeks 



The occupations of the ancient Greeks, whether of war or peace, 
during the were, for the mod part, directed by the fame facred influence which 

governed their behaviour in the various relations of domeftic and 



neroic ages. 



State of the focial life. War 



military art 

among the 



yment 



field 



nobleft qualiti 



of 



They were unacquainted with thofe dif- 



which give harmony 



concert to numerous 



bodies of men, and enable whole armies to move with the activity 
and addrefs of fmgle combatants. What was wanting in Ikill, they 

fupplied by courage. They marched to the field in a deep phalanx, 
rufhed impetuoufly to the attack, and bravely clofed with their ene- 
mies. Each warrior was firmly buckled with his antagonift, and 
compelled by neceffity to the fame exertions of valour, as if the for- 
tune of the day had depended upon his fingle arm. Their principal 
weapon was the fpear refemhling the Roman pilum, which, thrown 
by the nervous and wetl-dire&ed vigour of a fteady hand, often pe- 
netrated the tirmeft fhields and bucklers. When they miffed their 
aim, or when theftroke proved ineffectual through want of force, they 
drew their fwords, and, fummoning their utmoft refolution, darted 

• mpctuoufly on the f 
diers and eenerals, t 



This mode 



of attion by their ftrength and courage, as by their (kill and conduct. 
The Greeks had bows, and flings, and darts, intended for the pradice 
of diftant hoftility. but the ufe of thefe weapons, which were much 



the field 



itary paftimes of the heroic ages, was confined 
j of inferior renown* 7 . Their defenfive armc 
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nf«rCuTi£oi< i^nvi< a\u farorai. Homor, pftflim. 
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was remarkably complete : a bright helmet, adorned with plumes, 
covered the head and face, a firm corflet defended the breaft, greaves 
of brafs defcended to the feet, and an ample fhield loofely attached 
to the moulders turned in all directions, and oppofed its firm refift- 
ance to every hoftile afTault. 

The clofe compact combats of the Greeks were fitted to excite the The effeft of 
moft furious oaffions of the heart, and to embitter national 



fity 



confifted of fo 



tions on 
manners. 



ucmoft 



ing parties ; 



whom 



ceived, or on whom he had inflided the fevereft injuries- They 
fought with all the keennefs of refentment, and often fullied 
the honours of vidory by thofe licentious cruelties which are too 
natural to men in the giddy moment of triumph over a detefted 
adverfary. 

It is partly to this unfortunate circumftance, and partly to the an- 
cient mode of appropriating the warlike plunder to thofe who firft 
acquired it, that we are to afcribe the fhocking enormities which 
were fometimes committjed by the braveft and moft generous of the 
Grecian chiefs. 

That the feverities exercifed towards the conquered proceeded Laws of war 
not from the barbarifm of the age, and an ignorance of the 
rights of humanity, is plain from the observances deemed nccef- 
fary, in order to obtain the favour of the gods, in carrying on any 
military expedition, or in enjoying the fruits of vidory. Thefe 
obfervances, which were confirmed by the laws of nations among 
the Greeks, were pradifed before the commencement of hoflilities, 
during their continuance, and after their conclufion. Before any 
war could be lawfully undertaken, it was necefTary to difpatch am- 
balTadors, who might explain the injury that had been done, demand 
immediate and complete fatisfadion, and if this was rcfufetl, de- 
nounce in form the relblution of their community, to nrofecute its 



I 2 



claim 
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€ H W A P ' claim by force of arms 68 . * After they had begun to execute their 

fatal purpofe, the characters of heralds, thofe lacretf minifters of 
ki::gs, were equally refpedted by friends and foes. They travelled 
in fafety through the mid ft of embattled hofts, proclaimed to the 
hlent warriors the commiffions with which they were mtrufted, or 

demanded a truce for burying the dead, which could not be refufed 
without the moft enormous impiety The ufe of poifoned wea- 
pons 70 was forbidden, under pain of the divine difpleafure. It was^ 
agreeable to the will of the gods that the life Ihould be fpared, when 
a fufficient ranlbm was promifed 7 \ And after a treaty of peace was 
concluded between hoftile nations, without any apparent ratification 

but the honour of the contracting parties, the perfidious wretches 
who betrayed the fandlity of their engagements, were devoted, 

amidft folemn facrifices and libations, to the fury of the terrible 
goddeffes 7 \ 

Arts of From the arts of peace, the Greeks had acquired the pecefTaries, 

and procured the accommodations, but had not obtained the luxuries 
of life. Pafturage and agriculture fupplied them with the moft in- 
difpenfable articles of food, and with the principal materials of 
State of agn- clothing. The implements of hufbandry were extremely imper- 
culture. £0 ^ plough jjf e ]fr t j ie mo ft. u f e f u ] 0 f a |j^ being com- 

pofed entirely of wood 7 \ which arofe rather from the fcarcity 
of iron r than from any defied of mechanical ingenuity 74 . They 
employed, in the time of Hefiod, the invention of (hears, for 
depriving the fhcep of their wool, having formerly waited the fca- 
fon of its annual feparation by nature 75 . Barley was the principal 

produce of their fields, and furnilhed the ordinary food both of 
men and of horfes. The invention of mills was unknown, and the 
grain underwent feveral tedious operations, in order to facilitate the 

* 8 Sec chap. i. p. 32. s 71 Iliad, i. Ibid. vi. 24. 

40 Homer, pnffim. 7 * Iliad, iii. 

70 Ilus refufed Ulyfles poifoned arrows, 71 Hefiod, Opcr. 8c Dies, 
finer he revered the immortal goda, 74 Homer, pa (Km. 



peace 



Rvu Mfucr»£jTo Outt <*••» iern»<> OdyfT. 75 Hefiod, ibid. 
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bruifing of it between two large ftones with the hand 16 . Although c H A p 
the Greeks cultivated the olive, they were unacquainted with the 
benefit derived from the fruit of this plant, fo well adapted to chear 
the melancholy gloom of night 7 \ The Grecian foil was naturally 

* 

favourable to the grape ; but. the long and operofe procefs by which 
the juice of it was feparated and prepared, rendered wine fcarce and 



dear 



78. 



arts. 



Of the mechanic arts, weaving was the beft underftood j yet this, Mccha 

as well as all the other profeffions which are qualified by the appel- 
lation of fedentary, were pra&ifed by the Greeks {landing up- 
right 79 ; which fecms to indicate an imperfect ftate of improve- 
ment. The hatchet, v/imble, plane, and level, are the tools men- 
tioned by Homer, who appears to have been unacquainted with the 
faw, thefquare, and the cornpafs 80 . The art of cutting marble, which 
afterwards furnifhed Grecian ingenuity with the materials of thofe 

inimitable productions which are ftill the wonder of the world, was 
as yet undifcovered ; nor did the polifhed luftre of this valuable 



ftone adorn the habitations of 



81 



of 



vented in a later age ; and pillars are the only ornaments affigned to 
the edifices which he defcribes. The houfes of the great were fur- 
rounded by a wall, that conlifted of two floors ; the lower of which 
was diftributed into four apartments, which we have tranflated by 
the names of hall P \ portico, antichamber, and bedchamber, which 
exprefs the fame relative lituation, rather than any other point of re- 
femblance. The roofs were flat, and the doors opened towards the 

7 * PI in . 1 xviii. c xiv. 79 Eufbch. in Iliad, i. vcr. 31. 

77 The Giceks had not difcovcrcd any 80 Odyfl". 1. v. vcr. 234, Sec. 
other contrivance for that purpofe, than the 81 In the palace of Alcinous> which fiione 

burning of great fires of wood. The torches with gold, filver, brafs, and amber, there is 

mentioned by Homer confided of branches of no mention of marble. OdyfT. 1. iv» ver. 

any rcfinous tree, fplit at the end, and 72. 

lighted at the fire. Ud y fT. I. vi, ver. 307. 81 H «tw< ; i£*o< trip h nvXai, una <h t» 

1. Xviii, ver. 306. & VCr- 3°9» if*»or at/X>), fxtrct ai(Wa, 0 vr^oiofAO^j teat 0«- 



Fine arts. 
Architecture 



att Odyfl". I. vii. vcr. 124. Xap<v Pollux Ononialt. 



furrounding 
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Mufic. 



.Sciences. 



furrounding wall, while the gates of the wall itfelf opened towards 




ftreet 



81 



of enamelling: metals 



Painting. cultivated with fingular fuccefs : And though painting, properly fo 

called, was rude and unformed during the age of Homer, the genius 
of the divine poet has defcribed the rudiments of his kindred art 
with fuch graces as would adorn 84 its molt refined ftate of perfection. 
Mufic was much pra&ifed among the early Greeks. It was not of 
the learned kind, and therefore the better adapted to touch the 
heart. The effe&s afcribed to it are wonderful, but not incredible, 
becaufe the ancient mufic was not merely an agreeable fucceffion of 
melodious, unmeaning founds, but an imitation and a heightening 
of the fimple, natural, and pathetic tones and cadences of a beauti- 



ful and expreflive language 



85 



In the heroic ages men had neither leifure nor inclination to at- 
tend to the fpeculative fciences. All the knowledge that they pof- 
fefTed or efteemed was of the practical kind. From arithmetic they 
learned fuch fimple calculations as fuited the narrow fphere of their 
tranfa&ions. Aftronomy taught them to obferve the conftellations 
moft neceifary to direct the adventurous courfe of the mariner : but 



91 OdyfT. !. i. ver. 44.1. 



do with the diminution of objects in propor- 



84 The nobler kinds of painting are all il- tion to their diftance, and relates entirely to 

luflrated in the fhield of Achilles ; and each the changing and weakening of colours, ac- 

pifture difcovers a wonderful degree of in- cording to the condition of the medium through 

mention, exprtjfion 9 and compofetion. Iliad, xviii. which they are feen. The objections of Per- 

Pcrrault and TerrafTon, who thought it im- rault and Terra/Ton, and the concentric circles 

poffible to place fo many pictures in the cir- of Boivin, arc equally frivolous. The fhield 

enmference of a fhield, were anfwered by of Homer contains, in fact, but ten pictures. 

Boivin, who fuppofed a great many cuncen- The enumeration by the particles fx** and d\ 

trie circles. This opinion was adopted by fixes the number. But the poet not only dc- 



Pope, who pretends that all the branches of 
painting, even aerial perfpeclivc, may be 
found in Homer's fhield. 4t That he was no 



1 1 



1 1 



fcribes thefe ten piclures actually reprcfented 
on the fhield, but alfo mentions their ante- 
cedents and confequents. This is the chief 
ftranger to aerial perfneftive, appears from fupcriority of poetical imitation above paint- 
his cxprefsly marking the diftance from ing, that it can defcribe, in a few pages, 
l# object to object," &c. But this obfervation what many galleries of pidlurcs could not re- 
onlyproves that Pope, who praflifed painting, prcfent. 

was little acquainted with the theory of that 83 OdyfT. iii. vcr. 267, k paflim. This 
art; fincc aerial pcrfpcdlivc has nothing to fubjcdl will be treated fully hereafter. 

their 
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their navigation was ftill fo imperfedt that they feldom abandoned the 
coafts ; and the only ftars mentioned by Homer are the Great and 
Little Bear, the Pleiades, the Hyades, Orion, and the Dog Star. 
The metaphyfics, ethics, and politics of the ancient Greeks have 
been explained under the article of religion, from which they were 

originally derived, and with which they long continued to be infe- 
parably connected. The main obje&s propofed in the education of Education. 
the young warriors, were, that they fhould learn to excel in the 
military cxercifes of the age, elpecially thofe of throwing the lance, 
and of driving the chariot, and to command the attention of the 
fenate, or affembly, by delivering their opinion in a perfpicuous, 
elegant, and manly ftyle S6 . 



field that thefe fupe 



ior Ordinary 
amufements 

rewards, of the Greeks 



accomplifhments foliated and obtained their well-merited 
Each community prefented, in time of peace, the picture of a large heroif ages, 
family. The Greeks lived in continual fociety with their equals, 
enjoyed common pleafures and amufements, and had daily oppor- 
tunities of difplaying their ufeful talents in the fight of their fellow- 
citizens- The frequent difputes between individuals occafioned liti- 
gations and trials, which furnifhed employment for the eloquence 



and abilities of men, in the neccfiary defence of their friends* The 
funeral games, and thofe celebrated in commemoration of feveral 
important events, both of a civil and facred kind, opened a conti- 
nual iburce of entertainment. There the young and vigorous con- 
tended in the rapid race ; wielded the mafly exftus or ponderous 
quoit; and exerted equal efforts of ftrength and fkill in the other 
irmnlv rxercifes which confirm the vieour of the body, and the for- 



titude of the mind. 



infirm 



guifh for want of proper obje&s to roufe their emulation, to flatter 
their pride, and to employ their remaining activity. It belonged to 

them to offer their wife counfels, to interpofe their refpe&ed autho- 



nty 



i 



t 
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rity, and to decide the quarrels, as well as to. determine the merit, >$f 
the young candidates for fame. The applaufe and rewards beftowed 
on him whofe counfels anddecifions were moft generally approved, 
confoled the weaknefs of his- declining years, while his rivals, though 
difappointed for • the prefent, expe&ed, on fome future occafion, to 
obtain the fame honourable marks of the public <efteem 
Eftimate of jf^ afoj- (\y\ s general review of the Grecian manners and inftitu- 

rhe Grecian 

manners and tions, we fhould endeavour to eftimate their value, they would pro- 
ring the he- bably rife in our .efleein, by being compared either with the rude 
r° ic ag^- cuftoms of favage life, or with the artificial refinements of polifhed 

fociety. The Greeks had advanced beyond that uniform inlipidity 
of deportment, that fullen ferocity of manners, and that hardened in- 
ienfibility of heart, which univerfally chara&erife the favage ftate. 
They ftill poffelTed, however, that patient intrepidity, that noble 
ipirit of independence, that ardent attachment to their friends, and 
that generous contempt of pain and danger and death, ;wluch ren- 
der the defcription of the wild tribes of America fo interefting to a 

two principal enjoyments of life, ftudy and 



by the 
I affec- 



philofophic mincL Of two principal enjoyments < 
converfation, they were little acquainted, indeed, wi 
and pleafure of the firft, the want of which was co 

finccrity, the confidence, the charms of the fecond. 

tions were lefs comprehenfive in their obje&s, but more powerful in 

their effe&s, than thofe of polifhed nations. A generous chief rufhes 
to certain death, to revenge the caufe of his friend; yet rcfufes to the 

.prayers of an aged parent the melancholy confoiation of interring the 
remains of his favourite fon; till the correfponding image of his own 
father ftrikes his mind, and at once melts him to pity 88 . The ima- 
ginary wants and artificial paflions which are lb ncceffary to urge the 
hand of induflry, and to vary the purfuirs of men, in improved com- 
mercial focieties, were fupplied to the Greeks by that exceflive fen- 
Ability, which interefted them fo deeply in the affairs of their com- 



17 Iliad, xviii. Ibid, xxjii. 81 Iliad, xxiv. 



munity 
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munity, their tribe, their family, and their friends, and which even 
connected them by the feelings of gratitude with the inanimate ob- 
jedts of nature. As they were not acquainted with the fame diver- 
fity of employments, fo neither were they fatigued with the fame 
giddy round of diflipated pleafures which augment the fpendid mi- 
fery of later times. Though ignorant of innumerable arts which 
adorn the prefent age, they had difcovered one of ineftimable 
value, to render the great duties of life its moft entertaining amufe- 
ment. It will not, perhaps, be eafy to point out a nation who 
united a more complete fubordination to eftabliflhed authority with 
a higher fenfe of perfonal independence, and a more refpedtful re- 
gard to the dictates of religion with a more ardent fpirit of martial 
enterprise. The generous equality of their politiml eftablifhments, 
and their imagined intercourfe with the gods, confpired to raife them 

to a certain elevation of character which will be for ever remembered 
and admired. This character was rendered permanent, in Sparta, 
by the famous laws commonly afcribed to the invention of Lycurgus, 
but which, as will appear in the fubfequent chapter, were almoft 
exatt copies of the cuftoms and inftitutions that univerfally pre- 
vailed in Greece during the heroic ages. 
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DifiraBed State of Greece. — "The Heracleidce conduSl the 
Dorians into Peloponnefus. — Divide their Conquefls in 
that Peninfula. — The Eolic, Ionic, and Doric Mi- 
grations. — EftabliJJjment of Colonies in Thrace, Mace- 
don, Africa, and Magna Grczcia. — -Influence of the 
Ionic Colonies in Afta on the Affairs of the Mother 
Country. — The Abolitwn of Monarchy in Greece. 
New Diforders in that Country. — Four Inftitutions 

"which tended to remove them. — The Amphy&yonic 

Council. — The Oracle of Delphi. — The Olympic Games. 
The Spartan Laws. 




CHAP. S"*^ R E t C E triumphed over Troy, but it was a melancholy 

\J triumph. The calamities of war were followed by difafters 

State of 

Greece after at fea, by difcord among the chiefs, by ruin to the confederacy ; yet 
the Trojan t h t f e cv ii s W crc lefs afflicting than the intcftine animolities and 



fedition excited by the licence of the people, and fomented hy 
the ambition of the nobles during the long and unfortunate ab- 
sence of their kings. The victorious Agamemnon had fcarce 
fet foot on his native land, when he was cut off by an adulterous 
fpoufe, and a perfidious aflaflin \ His (on Oreftcs found protection 
in Athens againft the refentment of an ufurpcr. In the eighth year 
of his exile he returned with his partilans, and took juft vengeance 
on the abominable Kgyflhcus and ( llylcinncflra \ lie reigned in 



1 OtlyfT I. i. vrr. 29. 

1 Oclyir. 1. iii. \tr. \<jG, and vcr. 305, k fcq. 
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Weaknefs of 
thac country 
during the 
fuur lucceed- 
irg cencu- 



Argos, but with far lefs glory than his father; nor did that kingdom 
ever thenceforth affume its ancient pre-eminence. 

The wanderings and woes of Ulyffes are too well known to be 
defcribed \ His patient fortitude regained the kingdom of Ithaca, 
but not without wading through the blood of his mod illuftrious fub- 
je£ts\ If hiftory minutely recorded the domeftic feuds which pre- J!"* m A c# 
vailed in other ftates, it would probably exhibit a difgufting picture 1 i8 4 till 776. 
of fraud and cruelty, and a continual repetition of fimilar crimes and 

calamities would equally fatigue the attention, and offend the hu- 
manity, of the modern reader. But though it would be neither en- 
tertaining nor ufeful to defcribe the particular and tranfitory confe- 
quences of thefe diforders, it is of importance to remark their ge- 
neral and lading tendency to prolong the weaknefs of Greece; whofe 
obfcure tranfadtions, during the four following centuries, ill corre- 
fpond with the fplcndour of the Trojan, or even of the Argonautic, 

expedition. 

The hiftory of this long period is very confufedly and imperfe&ly Hiftory of 
related by ancient authors, and the chronology is throughout very obfcure. 
inaccurately afcertained ; yet fuch events as are either interefting in 
themfelves, or had any permanent influence on the memorable ages 
of Greece, which form the fubjett of the prefent work, may be 
clearly explained, and reduced to a narrow compafs. In order to 

preferve an unbroken narrative, we muft confidcr three ferics of Divifion of 
events, which naturally followed each other, and which all tended thc ub -* tA * 
to the fame goal. In this view, we fhall firft examine the migrations 
of different tribes or communities within the narrow bounds of 
Greece ; fecondly, the eftablilhment of new colonics in many dif- 

tant parts of Europe as well as of Afia and Africa ; and, thirdly, the 
internal changes produced in the feveral Rates, by their adopting, 

almoft univerfally, thc republican, inilead of thc monarchical, form 



1 Oilyfl". paflim. A CKlyfT. 1. xxii. vcr. 290, Sc fcq 
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J then, feek for the feeds of order and ftability, and endeavour to 
'trace, arnidft extenfive migrations, general revolutions, and unceafing 
hoftilities, the origin and improvement of thofe fmgular inftitutions 
which tended to unite, to polifti, and to adorn the fcattered.and ftill 



Grecian 



of 



are 



world. 

Migrations The migrations, which foon followed the Trojan expedition, 
nic tribes or mentioned but not explained by hiftorians. Their general caufe 
ties ni ~ may be diicovered in Homer, whofe poems, no lefs inftrudive 

than agreeable, can alone enable us to travel with equal fecunty 
and pleafure in the dark regions of Grecian antiquity. Domeftic 
diflention, and, ftill more, the unfettled tenure of landed property* 
as delcribed by that immortal poet, naturally engaged the Grecian 
tribes, notwithstanding their acquaintance with agriculture, often 
to change their refpe&ive habitations. The idea of a feparate 
property in land is the principal tie which binds men to particular 
diftri&s. The avarice of individuals is unwilling to relinquifh 
the fields, which it has been the great objc£t of their induftry to 
cultivate and to adorn, and their pride is averie to a reparation from 
their hereditary eftabliflunents. Thefe palhons, which cover the 
bleak heaths and inhofpitable mountains of the north, with fair and 
populous cities, while far more inviting regions of the earth ftill 
remain deftitute of inhabitants, could not have much inilucncc on a 
people, who regarded land as the property of the public, rather than 
in the north of individuals. In fueh a nation, men arc conne&ed with the terri- 
tory which they inhabit, only as members of a particular commu- 
nity, and when cxpofed to any flight inconvenience at home, or al- 
lured by fairer profpefts from abroad, they iilue forth with one ac- 
cord to acquire, by their united valour, more fecure or more agree- 



of Greece. 
A . L. 1124 



able fettlcmcnK 
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tians, foon after the Trojan war, feized the rich vale of Theflalian 
Arne. The fame reftlefs fpirit urged a warlike band of Thefla- 
Hans to quit the feats of their anceftors. The new emigrants 
poured down with irrefiftible violence on the unprepared Boeotians, 
who were thus reluctantly compelled, fixty years after the taking of 
Troy, to rejoin their brethren in the ancient kingdom of Cadmus 6 . 

Twenty years after this event, a more extcnfive migration totally Thedefcend- 
changed the affairs of the Peloponnefus ; and, in its confequences,. 

cules conduct 

gave new inhabitants to the whole weftern eoaft of Afia Minor, [n^thc^c- 
The rival families of Perfeus and Pelops anciently contended for the '^^^ 

dominion of the Grecian peninfuku The fortune of the Pelopidx 
prevailed ; but their fuperiority led them rather to perfecute, than to 

forgive, their enemies. The defcendants and partifans of the great 



Hercu 



were diverted 



of their pofleffions, and driven into banifhment. The exiles were 
firft received by the Athenians, whofe more humane, or more en- 
larged policy, rendered Attica, ever fince the reign of Thefeus, the 
mod ordinary rclburce of the miferable \ Their leader Hyllus was 

afterwards adopted by Epalius, the aged king of Doris ; and the 
death of their henefadtor foon made the Ileracleido! mafters of that 

mountainous province s . But the wilds of Oeta and ParnafTus 
were little lit ted to fatisfy men, whofe aneeflors had enjoyed far 
more valuable pofleflions. Their natural ambition was long rc- 
prcfTcd by the growing grcatnefs of the Pelopidrc, and the glorv of 
Agamemnon. After the unexpected difaflers of that prince, they 
twice attempted, uniiicccfsfully, to break through the Corinthian 

iilhmus, and to recover their ancient dominion in Argos and Lace- 
daemon 9 . 



6 Thucydid. 1. i. p. 9 and 10. Diodor. 9 Strabo, I. iv. p. 427. 

1. iv. Strabo, 1. ix. j>, 630. l'au/un. I. ix. y Haodot. I. ix. c. x.wi. Apollodo 



c. \l. 



1. iii. c. v X \ i. 
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aries in that 



Inftrutted by pall mifcamages, Temenus/Crefphontes, and Arifto- 
demus, defcendants in the fifth degree from Hercules* finally aban- 
doned the hopelefs defign of entering the Peloponnefus by land. But 
enterpnfe. determining to ufe every exertion for regaining their hereditary 

eftablifhments, they fet themfelves, with great induftry, to prepare 
traniports in a convenient harbour, at the northern extremity of the 



re- 



Corinthian gulph, which, in confequence of this tranfaftion, 
<reived, and thenceforth retained, the name of Naupadus. The war- 
like and rapacious iEtolians, whofe leader Oxylus was nearly related 

to the family of Hercules, readily allilled their labours, with a view 
to fhare the booty that might accrue from the expedition. The 
Dorians, who inhabited the neighbourhood of Mount Pinclus, cheer- 
fully deferted the gloomy folitude of their woods, in order to feek 
poifeffions in a more agreeable and better cultivated country. Ani- 
mated by thefe reinforcements, the Heracleidas redoubled their dili- 
gence- All necefiary preparations were made for the invalion ; yet 
They take their confidence in arms excluded not the ufe of artifice. By fecret 

poffeffion of ? * • i t 1 i i r r • 

£veprovinces intrigues they gained a party in Laccdxmon j and, before letting 
ainfall PC " ^ a1 ^ prudently detached a body of light armed troops, 

appearance at the Ilthmus drew the flrength of the enemy towards 
that quarter l °. Meanwhile their armament was carried by a favour- 
A. C. 1 104. able gale towards the eaftcrn coafi. of Peloponnefus. 1 he Hera- 

cleidae landed their followers without oppolition, and afTailcd the 
defencelefs territories, to which they had long laid claim, compre- 
hending the whole peninfula, except the central province of Arca- 
dia, and the maritime dillrift of Achaia. The live other provinces 

were conquered at the fame time, though by different means. La- 
conia was betrayed to the invaders 11 ; A 'gos acknowledged their au- 
thority ; Corinth, F.lis, and Mcflcnia fubmitted to their arms. 7 he 
revolution was complete, and elfedted with little bloodflied, but not 



whofe 



Mv Paufan. I ii. c xviii. " Strabo, 1. viii. p. 365. 



without 
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of the ancient inhabitants, many of whom CHAP, 



III. 




emigrated, and many were reduced to flavery "\ 

The Heracleidae, agreeably to the cuftom of that age, divided their Divifion of 

•r • i rrM i • j r their con- 

neW acquiiitions by lot. I he kingdom of Argos fell to the fhare of qucfts. 

Temenus ; Crefphontes obtained Meffenia ; and, as Ariftodemus then 
happened to die, Laconia was fet apart for his infant fons, the twin- 

A 



brothers 



Corinth was beftowed on their 



kinfman A!etes ; and Elis given to Oxylus, their brave -/Etolian 
ally u . This diftribution, however, referred only to the royal dig- 
nity, then extremely limited, and to an appropriated domain to the 
feverai princes in their refpedtive allotments. The reft of the terri- 
tory was divided among the warlike Dorians and iEtolians, who had 
conquered for themfelves, not for their leaders ,+ ; dnd who, having 
over-run, without oppofition, the fineft provinces of the Peloponne- 
fus, could not willingly return to lead a life of hardfhip and mifery 
on their native mountains. 

Before this important revolution, Argos and Lacedaemon were Fate of the 

led 

fuhject to Tifamenus, grandfon of Agamemnon ; Meflcnia was go- princes of 
verned by Melanthus, a defcendant of the celebrated Neftor. Thefe 



thole c..un 



trie. 



princes had not fo far degenerated from the glory of their an- 
ceftors, as to fubmit to become fubjech in the countries where 
they had long reigned. On the firlt falle alarm of inva/ion oc- 
calioncd by the appearance of light troops at the Mhmus, Tifame- 
nus and Melanthus had taken the field with the flower of the Ar- 
give and Mefienian nations. But while they prepared to repel the 
expefted inroads from the north, they received the melancholy in- 
telligence that their kingdoms had been attacked on another fide, 
on which they thought them fecurc. Inflead of returning fouth- Thr k'k.--. 
ward to dilpollcls the Ilcraclcidiv, an enterprife too daring to 



v. ot 1 1 l.l- 

lunius urn- 
m.cr AcIi.lj.v 



11 Ilero.let. I. vi. c. lii. Po!\b. I. ii. ,J Paufan. ihul. 

0 

j>. 178. Stiabo, I. \'ni. p. 3S3. Paufau. 14 liberal, in Arc hi dam 

Aigul ic. & I loci at. Pan. alien. 
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affard any profpedt of fuceefs, Tifamenus turned his arms againft 
the Ionians, who inhabited the fouthern fhore of the Corinthian 
gulph. An obftinate battle was fought, which proved fatal to 
Tifamenus ; but his followers obtained a decifive victory, and, 
having expelled or enflaved the ancient inhabitants, took 11 pofleffion 
of that valuable province, fo famous in later times under the name 
of Achaia. Melanthus enjoyed better fortune. Accompanied 
by hio faithful Meflenians, he reforted to Attica, then engaged in 
war with the neighbouring kingdom of Boeotia. The Boeotian prince 

propofed to decide the conteft by fingle combat. Thymsetes, though 
defcended from the heroic Thefeus, declined the challenge. Melan- 
thus accepted it, prevailed in the conflid, and the fceptre of the de- 



pofed Thymxtes was his reward x6 . 

The fermentation occafioned in Greece by fo many cxpulfions 
and migrations, expanded itfelf through the iflands and coafts of Afia 



Minor. Many Peloponnefian fugitives, who beheld with indignation 
the calamities inflidted on their country, flocked to the ftandard of 
Penthilus 17 , a younger brother of Tifamenus, who had taken refuge 
in Euboea. Others followed the banners of Cleues and Malaus", alfo 
defcendants of Agamemnon. The partizans of all thefe princes hav- 
ing unfuccefsfully traverled the northern parts of Greece in queft 
of new fettlements, finally yielded to the dictates of their cnterprifing 



f[)irit, eroded 



Hell 



eighty-eight years after the taking of 



Troy, and eflabliihcd theinfelvcs along the fhorc of the ancient king- 
dom of Priam. They gradually diffulcd their colonics from Cyzicus 
on the Propontis to the mouth of the river Hennus ,y ; which delight- 
ful country, together with the iilc of Lefbos, thenceforth received 
the name of Rolis or Eolia, to denote that its inhabitants belonged 
jo the Eolian branch of the Hellenic race". 



M Paufan. k Strabo, ibid. 

" 1 Strabo, I. ix. p 393. Hcrodot. 1. v. 



£. I XV. 



10 



AO 



Idem. 1. xiii. p. $82, & feq. 
Idem. ibid. & Hcrodot. 1. i. 
Hcrodot. ibid. 



c. cli. 



JJ Strabo, I. ix. p. 402. 
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Confequences flill more important refulted from the expulfion of 
the Achaeans by the followers of Tifamenus. The ancient inhabitants 
of Achaia, being themfelves Ionians, took refuge with their kinfmen 
in Attica. The Meflcnian fugitives under Melanthus had fought 
protection in the fame country. The Athenians readily accepted 
thefe new acceflions of ftrength, being infpired with a well-founded 



C H A P. 
III. 

Rivalfliip 
between the 
Ionians and 
Dorians. 



jealoufy of the Dorian conquerors of Peloponnefus, whofe ambition 
early produced that memorable rivallhip between the Doric and 
Ionic race, which fubfifted to the lateft times of the Grecian repub- 
lics ll . In the reign of Codrus, fon of Melanthus, the Dorians had al- A.C. 1089. 
ready encroached on the Athenian frontier, and feized the territory of 



Megara, on the northern coaft of the Saronic gulpl 



it 



Ifluing from 



their flrong holds in that rocky diftrift, from which it was long im- 
pofhble to diflodge them, they harafied the Athenians in a cruel 
war, concerning which a fuperflitious rumour prevailed, that they 
flicukl finally remain conquerors, provided they abstained from in- 
juring the perfon of the Athenian king. Codrus, hearing the report, 
was infpired with the fpirit of heroifm congenial to his family. 



Codrus de- 
votes himfclf 
to death for 



Difguifmg himfelf in the 



of 



he proceeded to the his country ' 



quarters of the enemy ; infulted a Dorian ioldier ; a combat enfued ; 
Codrus 11 fell ; his body was recognifed ; and the fuperflitious Pelo- 



ponnelians, now defpairing of luccefs, fufpended their hoflilities. 
The inimitable merit of a prince, who had devoted himfelf to death 
for the fifety of his country, furnilhcd the Athenians with a pre- 
tence for abolifliing the royal authority. None of the human race, a. C. ic68. 
they declared, was worthy to fuccced Codrus; and none but Jupiter inhcdm^ 0 
fhould thenceforth reign in Athens *\ Mcdon, the cldcfl fon of that Athcns - 
admired prince, was appointed firfl. magiilrate of the rej ublic, un- 
der the humbler aitle of archon. His brothers Nelcus and Andro- 



11 Ilrrodot. &' Thucydid. paffim. 
>J Strain), 1. ix. p. 

Vol. I. 



,J Paufnn. 1. vii. c, xxv. Jullin. ). ji. 
^ Pauf.m. 1. vii. c. ii. 
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The Ionic 
migration. 
A. C. J-055 



Greek colo- 
Ionics efta- 
blifhed in 
Macedon, 
Thrace, 
Africa, 
Magna Gra 
cia, 6ec> 



Satisfied with thefe tranfattions, determined 



ntry, 



M 



fenian refugees, and^by 



enian 



complained 



that Attica was too narrow and barren to maintain the encreafing 

The reftlefs fpirits in Phocis, Boeotia, 

joined the emigrants. 



numbers of its inhabitants, 
and other neighbouring provinces, eagerly 



They failed to Afia Minor, expelPed the 
race of Lvdians. Carians. and PelafeL 



and feized the central and 



mod beautiful portion of the Afiatic coaft 



Their colonies were 



gradually diffufed from the banks of the Hermus to the promontory 
of Pofideion. They afterwards took poffeffion of Chios and Samos 



were 



united by the common name of Ionia,, 
to denote that the Ionians compofed the moft numerous divifion of 



the colony **. 

During the fame turbulent ages, intefline fedition, foreign inva- 
sion, or the reftlefs fpirit of adventure and rapine, occafioned other 



of Gre 
ifles of 



moft 



coaft of Italy almoft interfered by the former, and the winding 
fhores of Afia Minor 17 , fo beautifully divcrfrficd by the latter. The 
larger iflands of Sicily, Sardinia and Cyprus, were very anciently 
planted by Greeks. 



Whil 



Hell 



thefe 



fhoots 



es 



extended towards the north and fouth. The maritime parts of Epi 



Macedon 



mcnts, poured forth new colonies along the European fhores of the 
Propontis and Euxinc* 3 : and emigrants from Peloponnefus having 
early eftablifhcd thcmfelvcs on the oppofite coaft of Africa, were 
gradually diffufed from the confines of Egypt to the Syrtic 19 gulph. 



11 Hcrodof. I. i. c. cxlii. 
xf> Strabo, I. xiv. p. 632, he feq. Paufao 
I. vii. r. ii. 

l * Thucydiii. hi. Si Strabo, paffim. 



18 Herodot. I. ii. k I. iv. 

10 Herodot. 1. iv. c. cxI vii. Strabo, I. x. 
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The hiftory of all thefe colonies, fome of which rivalled in arts, c *j A p - 

ill • 

and others in arms, the glory of the mother country, will merit 
our attention, in proportion as they emerge from obfcurity, and 
take a' ftation in the general fyftem of Grecian politics. 

The Afiatic Greeks, whofe affairs firft became intimately con- The Doric 
netted with thofe of the mother country, received a confiderable a!^?^, 
acceffion of ftrength in confequence of the reaewal of hoftilities be- 
tween the Athenians and Dorians. The latter were finally expelled - 
from many of their ftrong holds in Megara. Difdaining after this 
misfortune to return into the Peloponnefus, many of them failed 
to the iflands of Rhodes and Crete, already peopled by Doric 
tribes ; while others tranfported themfelves to the peninfula of Ca- 



of their mother country 



of 



30 



mes. 



In confequence of this eftablifliment, which was formed two hun- View of the 
dred and forty years after the Trojan war, the weftern coaft of Afia Afiauc coio ~ 
Minor was planted by the Eolians in the north, the lonians in the 
middle, and the Dorians in the fouth. Thefe original divifions 
the Hellenic race retained in their new fettlcments the peculiarities 
of accent and dialett, by which they had been rcfpettively diftin- Diftjnftion 
guifhed in Europe 31 ; and which, at the time of their fcveral emi- 
grations, prevailed in Bocotia, Attica, and Laccdsemon. The 
Boeotians and Laccdiemonians, who claimed the firft honours, the 
one of the Eolic, and the other of the Dorian name, adhered, with 
little variation, to their ancient dialetts : but the Athenians, more 
ingenious, or fonder of novelty, made fuch conlidcrablc alterations 

In their writing and pronunciation, as remarkably diflinguiflicd 
them from their Ionian brethren ; and thus the fame language came 
to be modified into four fubdivifions 3l , or dialetts, which may be 

ftill recognized in the invaluable remains of Grecian literature. 



50 Strnbo, & Paufan. A Hcnodot. 1, viii. 31 Hcraclid. Pont, apud Athcnxuni, I. xiv. 

c. lxxiii, 31 Strabo, 1. viii* 
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Peculiar ad- 
vantages of 
the Ionian 
colonies. 



Their influ- 
ence on the 
affairs of 
their Euro- 
pean ancef- 
tors. 



Connexion 

of thi* hil- 
tory. 



Of all thefe innumerable colonies, the Ionians will demand our 

earlieft and moft ftudious attention. They fettled in a country of 
great extent and fertility, enjoying the moft delicious climate, and 
peculiarly adapted to a commercial intercourfe with the moft im- 
proved nations of antiquity. Favoured by fo many advantages, they 
filently flourished in peace and profperity, till their growing wealth 
and numbers excited the avarice or the jealoufy of the powers of 
Alia. They were fucceffively conquered by the Lydians and Per- 
fians, but never thoroughly fubdued. Having imbibed the principles 
of European liberty, . they fpurncd the yoke of Afiatic bondage. 
In their glorious ftruggles to re-affume the charadter of freemen, 
they foliated and obtained the alliftance of their Athenian ancef- 
tors, and occafioned that memorable rivalfhip between the Greeks 
and Perfians, which, having lafted two centuries,, ended in the de- 
ftrudtion of the Perfian empire. In this illuftrious conteft, the firft 



fucceffes 



Greeks 



comparably more numerous than themfelves, inlpired them with 
an enthufmfm of valour. Their exploits merited not only praifc, 



but wonder 33 , and feemcd fit fubjetts for tliat hiftorical romance, 
which, in the progrefs of literature, naturally fuccecds lo epic 
poetry. 

The writers who undertook to record and to adorn the trophies 
of Marathon and Platrea, had occalion to look back to the tranf- 
a£lions of more remote times. But in taking this rotrofpeft, tbey 
difcovcrcd, or at leaft ivc may dilcovcr by their works, that their 
enquiries began too late to afford much authentic information on that 
important fubjedh Yet, impcrfcel as their relations necefiarily are, 

they fcrve to explain by what concurrence of favourable circum- 
ilances and caufes the Greeks adopted thole lingular inftitutions. ac*- 



" Tar tpycL fjnyaXx xa.\ 0&. i[Mtf •> . 

p. i. The exploits which he relates, fhll 
ore than his manner of relating them, rcn- 



Ilerodot dcr the work of Herodotus the intermediate 



Ih.ide between poetry and hiilory, between 
flo/ner and Thucydklcj. 

quired 
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quired that fenfe of national honour, and attained thofe virtues of 
policy and prowefs, which enabled them, by the mod fplendid feries 
of exploits recorded in hiftory, firft to refift, then to invade r and 
finally to fubdue the monarchy of Cyrus. 

During the prevalence of thofe generous, though romantic opi- Abolition 
nions, which chara&erifed the heroic ages, the authority of kings Greece 
was founded on religion, fupportcd by gratitude, and confirmed by 
utility. While they approved them lei res worthy miniflers of hea- 
ven, they were entitled to due and hereditary honours 3+ ; but in 
the exercife of the regal office, they were bound to refpeft the rights, 
the fentiments, and even the prejudices of their fubje&s. The fatal 
dictates of ambition and avarice led them to tranfgrefs the prefcribed 
limits, and to trample on thofe laws which their predecelfors had 
held facred 3S . The minute divifion of landed property, which had 
already taken place, not only, as above-mentioned, in the Pelopon- 
nefus, but in the northern provinces of Greece, rendered the 
nobles and people more fenlible of thefe encroachments, which they 
mil ft at once boldly refift, or fubmit for ever to the yoke of opprcf- 
Jion. Reduced to this alternative, the Greeks were inclined by dif- 
poiition, and enabled by fituation, to prefer and to maintain the 
mod honourable part. The prerogatives of royalty were not as yet 
fupportcd by the exclufive right of the fword, by which a parti- 
cular elals of men might intimidate and controul the rcfolutions of 
their fellow- fubjcifts. The morr independent and flluflrious citi- 
zens, who had been accuflomcd from the earlieft times to come 
armed to the council or aflcmbly, communicated their grievances, 
and took proper means to remove them v . Miltas,. the lourth Ar- 
givc jprincc in lueecdion to Temenus, was condemned to death for 
ufnrping abiolute power. Monarchy expired more honourably in 
Attica ; it pcrilhcd ilill more difgracefully in Arcadia, but was gra- 



14 V-tti f>r,Tti<; yi^ne* 7rctT t 'iX>\\ Bvi.Xnat, 7 hu- 3< Th UC vdiil . I. i. p. 10. 
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lfl Ariflot. Folic. 1. iv. c. 13. 
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dually abolifhed in every province of Greece, except Sparta alone, 
from the fouthern extremity of Poloponnefus to the northern frontier 
<of ThefTaly * 



The important, though renote confequences of this revolution, 
will be explained in the fequeh Its immediate tendency ferved only 



to multiply the evils which it was defigned to remedy. 



Greece, 



Accumulated 
xliforders i 



opprefled by its kings, was ftill more opprefTed by its archons, or 



diat country, magiftrates 36 ; and, already too much divided under the ancient go- 
vernment, was ftill more fubdivided under the new form of polity* 
Many inferior cities difdained the jurifdi&ion of their refpe&ive ca- 
pitals. Several of them affedted feparate and independent fovereignty. 
Each town, each diflrid:, maintained war with its neighbours ; and 
the fanciful ftate of nature, according to the philofophy of Hobbes, 



Cireum- 
Itances which 
tended to re- 
move chem. 



The autho- 
rity of the 

0 

.Arnpbifty- 
onic council 

extended. 



was a dually realized in that diftra&ed country 3 \ 

From thefe accumulated diforders, which fcemed fcarcely ca- 
pable of augmentation, it is time to turn our view to thofe events 
and caufes which operated in a contrary direction, and gradually 

introduced union and happinefs. The Dorian conqucft of Pclo- 
ponnefus, otherwife produ&ive of much confufion and bloodihcd 

in that peninfula, greatly extended, however, the falutary influence 
of the Amphidlyonic council. In the northern parts of Greece, 
this inftitution, which had been originally intended to prevent fo- 
reign invafion, had been found equally ulciul in promoting do- 
mciiic concord. The Dorians being conflituent members of the 
council, continued to attend its meetings after they had fettled be- 
vo.kI the mountainous iflhnuis of Corinth. All the provinces which 
they conquered gradually aflumcd the lame privilege. The Am- 
phidyons thus became a reprefentative alfcmbly of the whole Gre- 
cian name, conlilVmg not only of the three original tribes of Ionians, 
Dorians., and Kolians, but of the fcveral fubdivilions of thefe tribes, 



Tiaic;diJ. ibid 



33 Ariflot. ibid. Tlut. iu Solon 
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d of the various communities fo 



bination 



43 



fe 



bers, the Pj^lagoras and Hieromnemon * l , rcfpedtively entrufted 
with the civil and religious concerns of their condituents. The abo- 



of 



nximb 



fons 



43 



of Delphi, fo f< 



immediately explained, was chofen as a convenient place for 



il aflembly ; the autumnal 
guarded by the- mo ft fole 



ftill 



ftered to each member, a that he* would never fubvert any Amphio 
c< tyonic city, nor ftop the courfes of its running water, but punifh 



to the utmoft of his power thofe who committed fuch outrages 



44 5> 



Their conftituents, however, difcovered, on innumerable occafions, 
that they thought themfelves but impcrfedly bound by this facred 
promife. Every excel* of animofity prevailed among the Grecian 
republics, notwithftandmg the interpolition of the Amphidyons. Yet 
it cannot be doubted that their authority tended fometiines to ap- 
peale, fomctimes to moderate contention ; and that this relpeded tri- 
bunal, though deficient in coercive power, had a confiderable effect 
to fupprefs difcord, and reftrain the barbarities of war 4S . 



40 The principal divifions were, 



43 Thirty-one Amphiclyonic cities under- 



i. Ionians, among whom the Athenians took the defence of Greece in the Pcrfian 



held the fir (I rank. 



war. (Plutarch in Thcmillocl.) The one 



2. The Dorians, amone whom the Lace- half ol Greece, on that memorable occafion, 



demonians held the fir ft rank. 



remained neutral, or fided with the enemy. 



^. The Italians, among whom the B.to- (HeroJot. & Diodor.) If each city fent two 

members to the Amphictyons, the whole 



tians held the firft rank. 

4. Thcflalians. 5, Magnetcs. 



6. Achxans. 
8. PhocianB. 



7 
9 



Phthiotes. 
Mulians. 



10. ytnians or Oetians. 
1 1 . Dolopians. 

12. Locrians. Confer. Paufan. in Phocic. 
k ALCch'in. de Falla Legnt. 

41 Dcmofth. dc Coron. feci. 5I1 
41 Suidas, ad voc, 



would amount to one hundred and twenty- 
four. But as fome cities enjoyed the right of 
being reprcfented in that council only in 
conjunction with others, this might diminifli 

the number of members to that mentioned in 
the text. 

44 vEfchin. de Falfa Legal, feci. 35. 

45 Plut, in Cimon, 
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The origin 
of Grecian 
oracles- 



The Amphidtyons gained much confi deration, by declaring them- 
felves protectors of the Delphic oracle, which had been growing to 
importance fince the Dorian conqueft, and which thenceforth gra- 
dually acquired a, fingular influence on the affairs of Greece. It is 
feldom pofEble to explain the rife of inftttutions derived from the 
natural paffions of men, or founded on prejudices as ancient as the 
world. The mod probable information concerning the origin of 



Grecian oracles was conveyed to Herodotus , in a thin allegorical 
veil, by the priefts of Dodona, and explained to that inquifitive and 
ingenious traveller, by the priefts of Jupiter in Egypt. In the fan- 



ciful ftyle of 



Thebes 



a black pigeon flew from the temple of 

d on a fpreading 
oracle of Jupiter 



oak, proclaimed with a human voice, that an oracl 
fhould be eftablifbed ; and the inhabitants of the neighbouring ham- 
let of Dodona obeyed the divine admonition. In plainer language, 
a female attendant belonging to the temple of Thebes on the Nile, 
was tranfported to Kpirus by Phoenician pirates, and there fold as a 
flave. Her Egyptian complexion deforced the epithet of black 
among the mountaineers of Thelprotia, bordering on the Ulyric 
hordes, who were remarked by the Greek hiftorians for their bloom- 
ing complexions, adive vigour, and longevity 47 . She was faid to 
ipeak the language of birds, before flic undcrftood the Grecian 
tongue, often diftinguifhed by the appellation of human fpecch 43 . 
The entcrpriflng female, though reduced to captivity among thofe 
whom fhe mud have regarded as barbarians, did not yield to de- 
ijuir, but i!c\lerou:ly a\ai!ed lierfelf of the advantages which flic 
derived luuw her ohi.\i:ion and her country. In Egypt, fupcrflition 
hat! h..cn already rcdu.cd into fyflem ; and a pretcnlion to pro- 
j-'u-.v was one el the moll iwccelslul artificer, by which the priells of 
1 hehv Ion j.' governed the opinions and rclulutions of prince and 
j eople. II ci attendance on the temple had taught her fome of the 



4 l.uunn in M.»u vb. 



1 Horner, pa film. 



arts 
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by which this pretenfion was maintained. She chofe the dark 



fliade of 



myft 
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miring multitude ; her reputation increafed ; fuccefs gained her af- 
fociates ; a temple rofe to Jupiter, and was furrounded by houfes 
for his minifters. 

This fmgular inftitution was imitated, at a very early period, in Reafon why 
many provinces of Greece. The various and inconfiftent accounts of '^wTstot 
fimilar eftablifhments^ abundantly confirm the antiquity of their origin 5 on f lder * ble 
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men 
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. During the heroic ages, 



men 



occafions, honoured with the immediate prefence and advice of their 
heavenly protestors, the fecondary information of priefts and oracles 
was lefs generally regarded ?nd efleemed. But in proportion as the 
belief ceafed that the gods appeared in a human form, or the fup- 
pofed vifits at leaft of thefe celeftial beings feemed lefs frequent and 
familiar, the office of prieft became more important and refpeftable, 
and the confidence in oracles continually gained ground. At length, 
thefe admired inftitutions, being confidered as the chief and almoft 
only mode of communication with fupernatural powers, acquired a 
degree of influence capable to controul every other principle of au- 
thority, whether civil or lacred so . 

But thefe various oracles, though alike founded on ignorance, fircum- 
and raifed by deceit, were not equally fupported by power and g^r^u^ 
policy. The crafty Cretans (apt fcholars of Egypt), who inflituted J,a V clcbr ! ty 

\ j j t n to t'lc oracle 

the worfliipof the Delphian Apollo 5I , gradually procured the credit of of DclpiM. 
fuperior veracity to the prcdidions of the god whom they ferved. 
Favourable circumftanccs concurred; the central fituation of Delphi; 
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the verbal fefiibn of the Ataphi£tyons ; the luftre derived from the 
immediate protection of that affembly; above all, the uncommon 

and awful alpeft of the place itfelf, fitted to excite wonder in ages 
leis addicted to fuperftition. 

That branch of the celebrated mount Parnaffiis, which divides the 
diftri&s of Phocis and Locris, contained, towards its fouthern extre- 
mity, a profound cavern, the crevices of which emitted a fulphu- 
reous vapour, that, powerfully afle&ing the brain, was deemed ca- 
pable of infpiring thofe who breathed it with religious frenzy, and 
prophetic enthufiafm 5 \ Around the principal mouth of the chafm, 
the city of Delphi arofe in the form of a theatre, upon the wind- 
ing declivity of Parnaflus, whofe fantaftic tops overfhadowed it, like 
a canopy, on the north, while two immenfe rocks rendered it inac- 

cefhble on the eaft and weft, and the rugged and jQiapelefs mount 
Cirphis defended it on the fouth 53 . The foot of the Iaft-named 
mountain is walhed by the rapid Pliftus, which difcharges itfelf into 
the fea at the diftance of only a few leagues from the facred city* 
This inacceflible and romantic fituation, from which the place de- 
rived the name of Delphi 54 , was rendered ftill more ftriking, by 
the innumerable ecchoes which multiplied every found, and increafed 
the ignorant veneration of vifitants for the god of the oracle. The 
artful minifters of Apollo gradually colle&ed fuch obje&s in the 
groves and temple, as were fitted to aftonifh the fenfes of the ad- 
miring multitude. The fplcndor of marble, the magic of painting, 
the invaluable ftatues of gold and filver, reprefentcd not (to ufc the 
language of antiquity) the refcmblance of any earthly habitation, but 
rather exprefled the image of Olympus, adorned and enlightened by 
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the actual prefence of the gods. During the age of Homer, the rich 
magnificence of Delphi was already proverbial 55 ; and when Xerxes 
undertook his memorable expedition againft Greece, the dedications 
in this pious treafury, accumulated from the fuperftition and va- 
nity of Greeks and Barbarians, were held equivalent 56 to the reve- 
nues of the monarch of Afia, who covered the broad iEgean with 
his fleet, and tranfported into Europe two millions of armed men. 

The protection and fuperintendence of this precious d< 
of riches and fuperftition belonged to the Amphidyons. 
inhabitants of Delphi, who, if we may ufe the expreflion, were 
the original proprietors of the oracle, always continued to direct 
the religious ceremonies, and to conduft the important bufmefs of 
prophecy 57 . It was their province alone to determine at what time, 

occafion, the Pythia mould mount the facred tripod, 
to receive the prophetic ftearns, by which fhe communicated with 
Apollo. When overflowing with the heavenly infpiration, fhe ut- 
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gelled by the impulfe of the god ; the Delphians 58 colleded thefe 
founds, reduced them into order, animated them with fenfe, and 
adorned- them with harmony. The Pythia, appointed and difraiffed 
at pleafure, was a mere inftrument in the hands of thofe artful mi- 
niflers, whofc character became fo venerable and facred, that they 
were finally regarded, not merely as attendants and worfhippers, but 
as the peculiar family of thc god S9 . Their number was confut- 
able, and never exadly afcertained, fmce all die principal inhabit- 
ants of Delphi, claiming an immediate relation to Apollo, were en- 
titled to officiate in the rites of his fan&uary ; and even the inferior 

95 OuJ ha-ax Ww< oi^o< af«To f0 { trroi; 11(711. plundered the temple of near a million ftcr- 

J6 See Difl'ert. fur l'Oraclc dc Delph. par' ling, without evhaufting its trcafurea. But 

Mr. Hardion, Mem. de i'Acadcm. The of this more hereafter. 

comparifon wns, doubtlcfs, an exaggeration 57 Strabo, I. ix. 

cf thc wealth of Delphi, which was little *" Strabo, J. iv. p. 419, 

known till later times, when thc Phocians " Lacian Phsler. 
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ranks, belonging to that fecred city, were continually employed i» 

eflions, and in difplaying all the gay pageantry 



dances, festivals, pro<* 



Its influence 
in eftabiilh- 
ing the 
Olympic 
ames and 




of an airy and elegant fuperftition. 

The liibfequent hiftory of Greece attefts the important and falu- 
tary influence of the Delphic oracle, which no fooner attained fplen- 
dor,. than it confirmed, by its awful fandtion^ two inflitutions, the 
partanlaws. fi r ft religious, the fecond civil, and both accompanied with very ex- 
traordinary confequences. The Olympic games, and Spartan laws, 
were refpe&ively eftabliftied by Iphitus and Lycurgus, eontempo- 

>0 , friends, both animated by the true fpirit of patriotifm, and' 

unqueftionably the moft illuftrious characters of the age in which 



ranes 



they lived 



61 



yet the roads which they purfued for reaching the 



fame goal, the fafety of their refpedtive territories, were fo widely 
different, that, while the Olympic games rendered Elis the moll pa- 
cific, the laws of Lycurgus made Sparta the moft warlike, of all the- 



Grecian communities. 



Remote 
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which the melancholy manes were fuppofed to hover, naturally be- 

the fcene of fuch folemnities. There the fleeting ghofls of dc- 



came 



parted heroes were entertained and honoured by exhibitions of bodily 
ftrcngth and addrefs 61 ; while the gods, though inhabiting the broad 
cxpanfe' 3 of heaven, were yet peculiarly worfhipped, by prayers and 



pi 



fometimes the wildnefs, and 



6J Phlegon apud Eufcb. Chronic & Ari- fo extremely uncertain, that he propofes 



Hot. apud Plutarch, in Lycurg. 

61 Lycurgus and Iphitus arc* commonly 
fuppofed to have inftituted the Olympic 



linking oft" the imaginary inter, al between 
him and Iphitus ; which appears the moie 
reafonablc, becaufc hiftory is totally filent 



games ic8 years before the period to ivhitii wiih regard to any occurrences, that mult 

have happened in the intermediate /pace ot 



th' Olympiads could be regularly traced. 
This was 776 years before Chrifl, when Co- 
rccbus won in the foot-race. Sec Paufan. 
1. v. Sir If.iac Newton confidcrs the chro- 
nology preceding the victory of Coroebus as 
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Jfbmetimes .the elegance of fancy, had affigned for their favourite, c -HA P 
though temporary, refidence on earth. The lofty chain of Olympus, 
feparating the barbarous kingdom of Macedon from the fertile plains 
of Theflaly, is diftinguifhed by feveral circumftances, which feemed* 
juftly to entitle it to that honour. This long and lofty ridge afcends 
above the regions of ftorms and tempefts. Its winding fides are di- 
verified by woods, and* interfered by torrents. Its fantaftic tops, 
towering above the clouds, .refled:, during day, the rays of the fun,.. 

and fometimes brighten the gloom of night with the lambent fplendors 
of the Aurora Borealis 6+ . Olympus came, therefore, to be naturally 
regarded as the principal terreftrial habitation of the gods ; along the 
recefles of this; mountain 65 each divinity had his appropriate palace ; 
on its higheft fuminit Jupiter often affembled* the heavenly conn-* 
cil;,and from thence, veiled in a white- gleam, the protectors of 
mankind defcended, .and were vifibly manifefted to mortal eyes 66 . 

While Olympus was confidered as the general rendezvous of thefe 
fanciful beings, it was natural to imagine that the partiality of parti^ 
cular divinities might felect other favourite fpots of the earth for' 

their feparate abode. The Angular afpeft of Delphi, or Pytho, 
which ~ recommended it as the feat of the oracle of Apollo, and 

afterwards of the Pythian games, has already been defcribed. The 
Corinthian territory was particularly corifccratcd to Neptune'"; for- 
where could the god of the fca be more properly worshipped, than 
on the narrow ifthmus, whole fhorcs were adorned by gnuefnl mo- 
numents of delivered mariners, and which had continued, from early 
times, the principal centre of Grecian navigation ? 

A tradition prevailed, that even before the Dorian conqucfl, (lie [mnuvli.ue 

. . . caulcs oKilir 

fruitful and pitturefljuc banks of the Alphcus, in the province ot c .t .i.iiihnu nt 
Klis, or Klein, had been conlccratcd to Jupiter'". It is certain that !!! c l ^ u "!j m " 
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athletic fports, iimilar to tt^ofe defcribed by Homer at the fuaeral of 

Patrocius, had been on many occafions exhibited in Elis, by aflem* 



hiefs, 



faid 



more than ordinary folemnity 69 . The Dorian con- 
to have renewed the confecration of that delightful 

province. But the wars which early prevailed between them and the 
Athenians, and tjie jealounes and hoftilities which afterwards broke out 
among them fel vcs 7 °, totally interrupted the religious ceremonies and 
exhibitions wij:h which they had been accuftomed to honour therr 

common gods and heroes. Amidft the calamities which affli&ed or 
threatened the Peloponncfus, Iphitus, a defcendant of Oxylus, to 
whom the province of Eleia had fallen in the general partition 
of the peninfula, applied to the Delphic oracle. The priefts of 
Apollo, ever difpofed to favour the views of kings and legiflators, 
anfwered agreeably to his wifh, that the feftivals anciently celebrated 
at Olympia, on the Alpheus, mull be renewed, and an armiftice pro- 
claimed for all the dates willing to partake of them, and defirous to 
avert the vengeance of heaven 71 . Fortified by this authority, and 
alhfted by the advice of Lycurgus, Iphitus took meafures, not only for 
reftoring the Olympic folemnity, but for rendering it perpetual. The 
injun&ion of the oracle -was fpeedily diffufed through the remoteft 
parts of Greece, by the numerous votaries who frequented the facred 
fhrine. The armiftice was proclaimed in Peloponncfus, and prepara- 
tions were made in Eleia, for exhibiting Ihows and performing facri- 
fices. In the heroic ages, feats of bodily ftrength and addrefs were 
deftined to the honour of deceafed warriors ; hymns and facrifices were 
referred for the gods. But the flexible texture of Grecian fuperfti- 
tion, eafily confounding the expreflions of refpe&ful gratitude and 
pious veneration, enabled Iphitus to unite both in his new infti- 
tution. 
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The feftival, which lafted five days, began and ended with a fa- c HA P. 




orifice to Olympian Jove. The intermediate time was chiefly filled 
up by the gymnaftic exercifes, in which all freemen of Grecian ex- of thfe nature 
tradliori were invited to contend, provided they had been born in ofth^infti- 



tution 



lawful wedlock, and had lived untainted by any infamous immoral 
ftairu. The preparation for this part of the entertainment was made 
in the gymnafium of Elis, a fpacious edifice, furrounded by a double 
range of pillars, with an open area in the middle. Adjoining were 
various apartments, containing baths, and other conveniences for the 
combatants. The neighbouring country was gradually adorned with 
porticoes, fhady walks and groves, interfperfed with feats and 
benches, the whole originally deftined to relieve the fatigues and 
anxiety of the candidates for Olympic fame ; and frequented, in later 

times, by Sophifls and philofbplicis, who were fond to contemplate 

wifdom, and communicate knowledge, in thofe delightful retreats. 
The order of the athletic ^xercifes, or ^ combats, was eftablifhed by 
Lycurgus, and correfponded alrnoft exactly to that defcribed by Ho- 
mer, in the twenty-third book of the Iliad, and eighth of the 
OdyfTey. Iphitus, we are told, appointed the other ceremonies and 
entertainments ; fettled the regular return of the feftival at the end 
of every fourth year, in the month of July ; and gave to the whole 
folcmnity that form and arrangement, which it preferred with little 

variation above a thoufand years ; a period exceeding the duration 
of the mod famous kingdoms and republics of antiquity 71 - 

Such is the account of Grecian writers, who have, doubtlcls, often ] ( . import; m 



UM. If*: ne u- 



afcribed to politivc inilitution many inventions and ufages naturally J.'.'" 1 
rcfulting from the progrcflive manners of focicty. When we come 
to examine the Lilian games in their more improved llate, together 
with the innumerable imitations of them in other provinces c;f 
Greece, there will occur rcafons for believing, that many regulation 
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referred, by an eafy folutityp, to the legiflative wifdomof Iphitus or 
Lycurgus, were introduced by time or accident, continued through 
cuftora, improved by repeated trials, and confirmed by a letife* of their 
utility. Yet fiich an inftitution as the Olympiad, even in its leaft per- 
fe<ft form, mufthave been attended with inanifeft advantages to fo- 
•ciety. It is fufficiant > barely to mention the fufpenfion of hoftilities 
•which took place, not only during the celebration of the feftival, but 

a confiderable time both before and after it. Confidered as a reli- 
gious ceremony, at which the whole Grecian name were invited, and 

•even enjoined, to affift, it was well adapted to facilitate intercourfe, 
to promote -knowledge, to foften prejudice, and to haften the pro- 
■grefs of civilization and : humanity. 'Greece, and particularly Pelo- 
ponnefus, was the centre from which the adventurous fpirit of its in- 
habitants had difFufed inninnciablc colonics tin o ugh the fin round- 
ing nations. To thefe widely feparated -communities, which, not- 
-withftanding their common origin, feem to have Joft all conne&ion 
and correfpondence, the Olympiad ferved as a common bond of 
alliance, and point of reunion. The celebrity of this feftival conti- 
nually attracted to it the characters mod diftinguilhed 73 for genius 
and enterprife, whofe fame would have otherwile been unknown 
and loft in the boundlefs extent of Grecian territory. The remote 
inhabitants, not only of European Greece, but of Alia and Africa, 
being aflembled to the worfhip of common gods, were formed to the 
fenfe of a general intereft, and excited to the purfuit of national ho- 
nour and profperity. Strangers of fimilar difpofitions might confirm 
in Elis the facred and indiftoluble ties of hofpitality. If their com- 
munities were endangered by any barbarous power, they might here 
folicit afliftance from their Grecian brethren. On other occafions 
they might explain the benefits which, in peace or war, their refpec- 

live countries were beft qualified to communicate. And the Olyra- 

71 Pindar, paflim. 
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©theririftitutions alike unknown to antiquity. ° 

IphitUs did not, probably, forefee the manifold advantages deftined State of 
to refulV-frbm his plan. His main aim was to protect the fmall prih- Jh^age of 
cipality of Elis againft the dreaded invafion of more powerful neigh- L }' cur S us - 
bours. This he effe&ually accomplifhed by fencing it round with a 
wall of fandity, while his more daring affbeiate fortified Sparta with 
difciplined valour. Yet Lycurgus had farther ends in view, when he 

propofed thofe celebrated laws, which were univerfally admired, but 
never imitated. Greece in that unfortunate age prefented a gloomy 

picture of domeftic difcord. The elevated, though romantic, fenti- 
ments of antiquity had ceafed to prevail; the heroic chara&er was 
effaced ; and the generous, but often deftru&ive expeditions into 
foreign lands, were interrupted by lefs daring, but ftill more fatal un- 
dertakings. The introdu&ion of feparate wealth had introduced 
inequality and ambition. Each petty prince was defirous to exalt 
his prerogative, and to extend his dominions. The paffions of 

neighbouring princes balanced his defire of conqueft. The refiftance 
of his fubjetts counteracted his ufurpations. Every kingdom, almoft 
every city, was torn by a double conflict ; dangers threatened on all 
fides; fubjetts expelled their kings, and kings became tyrants 74 . 

During thefe tumultuary fcenes, Lycurgus, of the line of Procles, His juftice 
and commonly reckoned the tenth in defcent from Hercules, re- ^efenN im 



ceived the Spartan fceptre upon the death of his elder brother Poly- Sp^m. 1 
de&es : but the widow of Polydettes declaring herfelf pregnant, he 
refigned the crown, and affumed the title of Prote&or. This deli- 
cate attention to juftice, rare in thai turbulent age, excited juft ad- 
miration for Lycurgus, which was enhanced by contraft. The am- 
bitious princefs, more foliutous to preferve the honours of a queen 
than defirous to know the tender cares of a mother, fecretly intimated 
to the Protedtor, that, if he confented to marry her, fhe would cn- 
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gage that no pofthumous fori of his brother fhould difappoint hb 
hopes of the fucceffion. Lycurgus feigned to enter into this unna- 
tural project, but exhorted her, not to endanger her health by pro- 
curing as abortion. When her delivery drew near, he fent trufly 
patfons to attend her/ with orders that, if fhe brought forth a .Ion, 
the infant fhould be immediately carried to him. This command 
was obeyed, while he fupped with the principal magiftrates of the 
republic. He received the child in his arms, faying, " Spartans, a 
" king is born ta you !" Joyous congratulations followed, to com- 
memorate which, the infant was named Chaerelaus," the people's joy. ,T 
Notwithftanding the fame redounding to Lycurgus from this trans- 
action, the intrigues of the flighted queen raifed a powerful fadlion 
againft'hfm. He withdrew himfelf from the gathering ftorm ; and, 
being yet in early manhood, indulged his inclination for vifiting 
foreign countries $ an inclination ftrongelt in liberal minds, and mod 
commendable in ages of rudenefs and ignorance, when the faint rays 
of knowledge muft be colle&ed from an extenfive furface* 

The renowned LQand of Crete, which had given birth to the gods 
aiid governments of Greece, firft attraded his regard. The Cretan^ 
ftill partially -adhered to the laws of Minos ; but their ifland never 
refumed ks priftine luftre after the fatal war of Troy. From Crete 
he failed to Egypt, and carefully examined the civil and religious 
polity df that ancient kingdom. Defpifing the terrors of the fea, as 
well as the fatigues and dangers of unexplored journies through bar- 
barous or defert countries, he is laid to have reached the populous 
and flourifhirvg kingdoms of the eaft : nor, could we truft the partial 
evidence of his countryman Ariftbcrates did the remote provinces 
of India cfcape his obfervation. He returned by the coaft of Afia 
Minor, and obferved^ with equal aftonifhment and fatisfadtion, the 
numerous Greek colonics that had rifen with fuch fudden fplendour 
on the weflcrn coaft of that valuable pcninftila. The numerous ad- 
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Vantages derived from this ejrtenfive view of men and maaaeis, G 
moulded by fuch a wide variety of religious, political, and military 
inftitutions, were all eclipfed by one difcovery^-the immortal poems 
of Homer, unknown to the Dorian conquerors of Peloponnefus, but 
carefully preferved among the Eolians and Ionians, whofe anceftors 




they celebrated 



aluable compofiti 



arranged the feveral parts ; transcribed and tranfported them to 
Sparta 76 y where, after two centuries of wars and revolutions, the 
cuftoms as well as the fentiments defcribed by the divine poet had 
been obliterated and forgotten. 

Neither the aftonifhing invention of Homer, nor his inimitable 
fancy, nor the unrivalled copioufnefs, energy, 



i ne views 

which they 

and harmony of his frggefted to 



ftyle, fo powerfully excited the difcerning admiration of Lycurgus, 
as the treafures of his political and moral knowledge, which, 
being copied from the bright originals of an heroic age, might 
be employed to reform the abufes of a degenerate, indeed, but 
not totally corrupted, nation. By reftoring, in particular, the mo- 
derate fpirit of policy which prevailed in happier times, the Spartan 
legiflator might avert the moft imminent dangers that threatened 
his family and his country- The royal families of Argos, Athens, and 
Thebes, had been reludlantly expelled by the refentment or caution 

of their injured or jealous ilibje£ts, who regretted that the regal 
power was fo apt to degenerate into a fyftem of oppreflion. The 
misfortunes which had abolished the honours, and almoft extin- 



Lycurgus. 



7 * This faft is generally acknowledged ; 
yet Plutarch tells us, that fome writers were 
abfurd enough to relate that Lycurgus lived 
foon after Homer, and others, that he had 
a&ually fecn the divine poet. Homer de- 
scribes the Peloponnefus with fuch accuracy, 
that the geographer Strabo follows him, as 
it were, ftep by llep, through that p^ninfula. 
It is incredible, therefore, that he, who was 
fo perfectly acquainted with that part of 
Greece, fhould have been totally forgotten 

N 



there foon after his own times. Homer, ic 
has been often obfeived, preferves a remark- 
able filence about himfclf ; yet his antiquity, 
were it not fuflicuntly evident from the in- 
ternal proofs above mentioned, p. 17, might 
be proved from Ody/T. 1. i. ver. 3^1, and 
particularly from Iliad, 1. xx* ver. 308. He 
flourifhed before the return of the Heroclci- 
d.r, eighty years aftor the talcing of Troy ; a 
revolution which, had it happened before his 
time, could not have efenped his notice. 
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gdilhed thb^raceiof Atreus^Qedipus, ;Thefeus,' and fb. many other 

- kingi and heroes of antiquity, muft>purfue> and might fo on overtake, 

the defendants of 'Hercules, whom the feafonable laws of Lycurgus 

maintained, during feven centuries,, on the Spartan throne. The 
-accumulation of private wealthy together with, the natural progrefs of 

arts and luxury, would gradually render the pofleffions of the Greeks 
more tempting prizes to rapacity and ambition, in proportion to the 

decay of that courage and difcipline,. which were requifite to their 
defence* The' fertile plains of Laconia might again be ravaged by 
the arms of fome uncultivated, but warlike tribe ; Sparta might fuf- 
fer fimilar calamities to thofe which ihe afterwards infli&ed on Mef- 
fene, and the alternative of dominion or fervitude depended on ths 
early inftitutions that ftould be refpedtively embraced by fo many 
neighbouring and independent, and therefore rival,, communities. 

The fagacity of Lycurgus thus contemplating the relations and in* 
terefts of his country and his- family, regarded martial fpirit and po- 
Htical liberty as the great ends of his legifhtfion, Thefe important 

obje&s had been attained by the primitive inftitutions, fo faithfully 
defcribed by Homer. Lycurgus determined to imitate the fimplc 

beauty of that illuftrious model ; and, to the end that the Spartan 
conftitution might enjoy a degree of permanence and (lability which 
the heroic policies had not pofTefTed, he reiolved to avoid the rocks 
on which they had fhipwrecked, to extinguiih the ambition of 
diftant or extenfive conqueft, to level the inequality of fortune, to 

crufh the baneful effects of wealth and luxury, in one word lo arreft 
the progrefs of what is called the refinement, but what fecmed' to 

the manly difcernment of this legiflator,. the corruption, of human 
fociety. 

To form fuch a defign was the work of no vulgar mind ; to carry 
it into execution' required the mod ftrcnuous exertions of perfevc- 
rance and courage. Yet, even at this diflance of time, we may dis- 
cover fev.cral favourable circumftances, which feafonably confpircd 

with 
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,wi$ the views, of Ljqurgus ; .we may difcqver ia-tte gradual 
of bis fyftem, how the firft inftitutions naturally paved, the ? 



C H A E 
* III. 




1 - * 

thofc 



cceedjed them; and while we admire the genius and 
rnuft alfo acknowledge the dexterity and the fortune, 



of 



The 



hrftory 



diaary 



• 



one bold, wife, and difmterefted man may produce Ln the affairs 
of the community of which he is a member. The domeftic difor- 
ders which multiplied in Sparta after the departure of Lycurgus, 
obliged all ranks of men to look up to his abilities for prote&ion. 
The animated declamations of Thales^ a poet whom he had carried 
with him from Crete, and who rehearfed, with rapturous exftacy, 
the verfes of Homer and his own, Angularly difpofed the minds of 
men for adopting his propofed regulations- 

But neither thefe propitious circumftances, nor the merit of ten* His receptfra* 

1 • r • r 11 11 1 • at Delphi. 

years travel in purhut -01 moral knowledge and improvement,, nor 
the ties of bloody of friendfhip, and of gratitude, which confirmed 
the influence of Lycurgus among the principal inhabitants of Sparta, 
could have enabled this great man to eftablifh. his plan of govern- 
ment, without the friendly co-operation of the Delphic oracle; 
which, fincc the decay of the heroic opinions and belief, had be- 
come the fovcreign umpire of Greece, The Pythia addrefled him 
in terms of the higheft refpett ; hefitated whether to call him a god 
or a man, but rather deemed him a divinity ; approved the general 
fpirit of the inftitutions which he propofed to eftablifli ; and pro- 
mifed to furnifh him, as occafion might require, with fuch additional 
regulations, as (when adopted by the Spartans) would render their 
republic happy and immortal. Fortified by this authority,, Lycur- 
gus proceeded with a daring yet fkilful hand, firft, to new- model the* 
government; feconclly, to regulate wealth and poflefllons ; thirdly, to 

reform education and manners; judicioully purfuing this natural or- 
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G HA P. der, becaufe men are lefs jealous of power than tenacious of pro- 
perty, and lefs tenacious of property itfelf, than of their ancient 




ufages and cuftoms 



77 



He regulates The firft rhetra 76 , or laws which he eftablifhed, tended to reftore 
ia^poU- the mild moderation of mixsd government, which diftinguifhed the 
awrSg&L heroic ages. They confirmed the hereditary honours, but abolifhed 
de^Tof thcT defpotifm ?9 y °f kings : l ^ e 7 enforced the dutiful obedience, but 

vindicated the liberty, of fubjects. Of the reigning princes, Chaere- 
laus owed to Lycurgus his throne and his life, and Archelaus deemed 
it dangerous to oppofe his proje&s. Inftrudted by the fatal expe- 
rience of neighbouring tyrants, they were both eafily prevailed on 
to prefer a fecure, though limited, to an abfolute, but precarious 
a " reign. The faperftition of the people could not decline the authority 

of the legillator, when confirmed by the refpe&ed command of 

Apollo ; and the intereft of the nobles engaged them unanimoufly to 
promote his meafures. With this ilhiftrious body, confifting of 
twenty-eight chiefs, the moft diftinguilhed in the tribes and cities of 
Laconia, Lycurgus confuited by what means to prevent the political 
dififentions from fettling in the defpotifm of kings, or in the info- 
lence of democracy. By his new regulations the ancient honours of 
the nobility were confirmed and extended. They were formed into 
a permanent council, or fenate, which examined all matters of go- 
vernment before they were propofed to the deliberation of the people. 
The kings were entitled, as in the heroic ages, to be the hereditary 
prciulents of this national tribunal j which, as in all important quef- 



J 7 The only dangerous opposition that he 78 The word is fyflon ymoui with oracula, 

in»-t *ith, was occ;:Jiontd by hi> laws refpett- Tata ; by which names his laws were diftin- 

i«g thefe ohjeiU. A tumult beinp e\cited, the guiflied a; the immediate dklatcs and infpi- 

i-ilol^nt Alcan'itr wounded him in the face, ration*, of heaven. 

b\ wh'.eh ctirir.is loft the fi^ht of an eye. 7 ' J The difference between the JaaiXnaip or 

But the pcifuanie clocjucnce at the legif.ator royalties of the heroic ngrs, and the rv&mhs 

quelled the lc lit ion , and moderate n con of furemlinft times, is explained by Arillot. 

v.Tted A!i*.iii ter from ;i violent oppoler :o a I'oliti-:. A Xenoph. Repub. Span, 
(Lrcnuou* oarufan, J'iui. in Ljvurg. 
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tions, it poiTcfTed a negative before debate ; as the members were£ p * 
chofen for life ; and as, on the deceafe of any fenator, his fon or 
neareft kinfraan was naturally fubftituted \n his ftead, 
foon abrogated to itfelf the whole Iegiflative as well as executive 
authority. 

In order to counteract this dangerous tendency, Lycurgus infti- Inftitutes tlie 

• • Ephori. 

tuted the Ephori so , five annual magiflrates, inverted with a tempo- 
rary power to infped: and controul the adminiftration of govern- 
ment, and to maintain the fpirit and vigour of the eftablifhed con- 
ftitution. To the Ephori it belonged to convoke, prorogue, and ^[^^ 
diflblve the greater and lefler affemblies of the people, the former 
compofed of nine thoufand Spartans, inhabitants of the capital, the 
latter of thirty thoufand Lacedaemonians, inhabitants of the inferior- 
towns and villages. By frequently convening fuch numerous bodies 
of men, who had arms in their hands, they rendered them fenfible 
of their own ftrength. The Lacedemonians felt themfelves entitled 
not only to execute the juft, but to thwart the unjuft, orders of the 
fenate. Nor was their liberty endangered by the limited preroga- 
tive of the kings, who monthly exchanged with the Ephori folemn 
oaths ; • the former fw earing for themfelves to obferve the laws of 
Sparta, the latter 81 for the people whom they reprefented, to main- 
tain the hereditary honours of the Herculean race, to refpeft them 
#s minifters of religion, to obey them as judges in peace, and to 
follow them as leaders in war 82 . 



This equitable diftribution of power was accompanied, we are His laws 
told, with an exa£t divilion of property. At the diftance of five property" 2 



80 Their name, denoting overfcers, or this aflertion only proves that neither Arirto- 

infpeftors, properly defcribes their office. tie nor Plutarch had fuflicicntly entered into 

* l The authority of Herodotus, 1. i. and the view* of the Spartan Jegiflator. The 

ofXenophondc Rcpub. Spart. refutes Aril- Ephori, as it appears from Xcnophon and 

tot. Poll t . 1. ii. c. and Plutarch, in Ly- Herodotus, and from the whole tranfaclions 

curg. The laft mentioned writers refer the of Sparta, formed an eflcntial part of his 

inflitution of the Ephori to Theopompus, plan, 

who lived 130 years after Lycurgus. But 0J Xcnoph, ibid. 



I 



centuries 
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C *ttt* P ' centuries it was the currenHtradition in Greece, that Lydtirgus had 




totally altered the fituation and eircumftatices' of his countrymen, by 
the introdu&ion of an Agrarian law, fimilar to that which has been 
fo often, but always fo in effe&ually, propofed in other republics, as 

Equal divi. the fureft foundation of liberty and happinefs. Yet the equal divi- 
sion of lands. _ , c . ' 

fion of lands, or, in other words, the community of landed property, 
and the annual partition of the harveft, took place among the original 
inhabitants of Greece, as well as among the freeborn warriors of an- 
cient Germany, It may be fuppofed therefore, with a high degree 
of probability, that the Spartans, in the time of Lycurgus, flill pre- 
ferred fome traces of their primitive inftitutions, and that their minds 
were comparatively untainted with the vices of avarice and luxury. 
To bring them back, however, to the perfe£t fimplicity of the he- 
to'ic ages, and to prevent their future degeneracy, the territory of 
Laconia was divided into thirty-nine portions, each producing eighty- 
two medimni, or bufhels, of barley, with a proportional meafure of 
fruits, wine, and oil. The rich pafture ground was probably left in 
common- The kings, as in the age of Homer, enjoyed their fepa- 

rate* 5 domain, conferred by the voluntary gratitude of their fubjeds. 
The fenators, contented with an increafe of power and honour, 
neither obtained nor defired any pre-eminence of fortune. Their 

* 

moderation in this refpeft was a falutary example to the people, the 
greater part of whom would naturally be gainers by the Agra-* 
rian law, while the few who were rich, for that relative term always 

* 

implies the fmaller number, fubrnitted without refinance to the wif- 

■ 

dom of Lycurgus, and the authority of Apollo, 
Introduction The equal divilion of lands feemed not alone fuflicient to introduce 

an equality in the manner of life, and to banifh the feeds of luxury. 



DCV, 



of 



M The tv/"-. Xcncvphon tells in, that it fiflcd, as in Homer's time, (pvra\i^ xai »^ar 9 
w*l aJ^ays we!! *;.tcicd ; it j>robal)ly con- of plantations and corn land. 

property, 
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of 



purfuit 



The 



nary 



Spart 



accumulated in private hands. Lycurgus withdrew from farther cir- 
culation all this gold and fdver, a confiderable part of which pro- 
bably repaid his gratitude to the Delphic oracle, while the remain- 
der increafed the fplendour of the Lacedaemonian temples. Inftead 
of thefe precious metals, the Spartans received pieces of iron, which 
had been heated red in the fire, and afterwards quenched in vinegar, 
in order to render them brittle, and ufelefs for every other purpofe 
but that of ferving as the current fpecie. 

Aftonifhing, fay Xenophon and Plutarch, were the effe&s of this Efi 
operation. With the bariifhment of gold and filver were banifhed tio 

all the pernicious appetites which they excite, and all the frivolous 
arts which they introduce and nourifh. Neither fortune-teller, nor 
phyfician, nor fophift, were longer to be feen in Sparta ; gaudy 

trinkets and toys, and nil iifelefc: finery in drpfs snrl furniture, at 



once 



and the innocence and dignity of Spartan man 



fi 



fa 



ful defcriprion, it may be obfervcd, that the ufcfulnefs and fcarcity 
of iron rendered it, in early times, a very ordinary and convenient 
meafure of exchange. As fuch it was frequently employed in the 
heroic ages 15 ; as fuch it long continued at Byzantium 8 ', and other 
Grecian cities 07 . The ncceflity of cooling it in an acid, in order to 
diminxlh its worth, indicates its high value even in the time of Ly- 
curgus. The alteration of the fpecie, therefore, probably appeared 
not fo violent a meafure as later writers were inclined to reprcfent it ; 



Ovma a<p*>rr. See Lyfias, paflim. 86 Arifloph. Nubcs. 

8 > Homer, paflim, 07 Plut. in Lyfand. 

Vol. I. O 



nor 
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CHAP; n 0r C o U ld the abolition of gold' and filver afcolifli fuch elegancies and 

refinements as furely had no exiftence in Greece during the age of 
the Spartan legiflator. But it may reafonably be believed, that the 
ufe of iron money, which continued permanent in Sparta alone, 
after the vices of wealth and luxury had polluted the reft of Greece, 
neceffarily repelled from the republic of Lycurgus the votaries of 
pleafure, as well as the flaves of gain, and all the miferable retinue 

of vanity and folly. 

That wealth is little to be coveted, even by the moft felfim, which 
the Spartan ne i t h er gratifies vanity, nor flatters the defire of power, nor pro- 

mifes the means of pleafure. Upon the fmalleft abftradion, if ava- 



Principle of 



mi 



thife 



could never 



be applied to any purpofe, either ufeful or agreeable. What effort 
could the generofity of that people require (if the indifference of the 
Spartans deferve the name of generofity), among whom all valuable 
objects were equally divided, or enjoyed in common " ? Among 
whom it was enjoined by the laws,, and deemed honourable by the 

cltizcna, freely to comrexunleato tkelr armc, korfes, mftrumentS of 

agriculture, and hunting ; to eat together at common and frugal 
tables, agreeably to the inftitutions of Crete, as well as the practice of 
the heroic ages ; to disregard every diftin&ion but that of perianal me- 
rit ; to defpife every luxury but that of temperance ; and to difdain 
every acquifition but that of the public efteem? 

The general and firm aflent to the divine miflion of Lycurgus 
cupations m \aht excite the moft generous and manly fentiments in the minds 

and amufc- Jlli b ° , 

mcnts. 0 £ countrymen. The perfuafivc force of his eloquence, afTifted 

by the lyric genius of Thales, a poet worthy of Apollo and his mif- 
fionary might enable the legiflator to complete his beneficial and 
extenfive plan. But there was reafon to apprehend left the fyftcm 



Ordinary oc- 



of Lycurgus, like moft fchemes of reformation, ihould 

« Xcnoph. ibid. c. vi. 19 Vlut. in Lycurg. 
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with 
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-with the enthufiafm which produced it, unlefs the mortifications which c I * ir A R 
it enjoined were rendered habitual to pra&ice, and familiar to fancy. 
His laws were few and fhort ; for the fake of memory they were 
conceived in verfe ; they wfere not configned to writing, but trea- 
fured in the hearts of his difciples as the immediate di&ates of hea- 




ven. 



Lacedsemoni 



gious intercourfe of ftrangers, except at the ftated returns of reli- 
gious folemnities. Lycurgus, who had affifted Iphitus in refloring 
the Olympic games, inftituted fimilar, though lefs fplendid, feftivals 
in his native country. When unemployed in the ferious bufinefs of 
war, the Lacedaemonians were continually engaged in aflemblies for 
converfation and the gymnaftic exercifes, or in religious and 



ili 



tary amufements. Agriculture and the mechanic arts were left to 
the fervile hands of the Helots, under which appellation were comi- 
prehended (as will be explained hereafter) various hoftile commu- 
nities that fucceflively fell under the dominion of Sparta, and whofe 
perfonal labour was regarded as the common property of the pub- 
lic 90 . The fciences of war and government were recommended by 
the laws of Lycurgus, as the only purfuits deferving the attention of 



freemen. 



In the knowledge and pra&ice of war, the Lacedaemonians (if we Their mill. 



Xenophon, who had fougl 



far 



ex- 



tary inflitu- 
tions. 



celled all Greeks and Barbarians. Courage, the firft quality of a 
f'oldier, was enlivened by every motive that can operate mod power- 
fully on the mind, while cowardice was branded as the moft odious 
and deftru&ive of crimes, on the principle that it tended, not like 
many other vices, merely to the hurt of individuals, but to the fer- 
vitude and ruin of the community. The Spartans prcferved the ufe 
of the fame weapons and defenfive armour that had been adopted 
in the heroic ages ; fhortening only the length, and thereby im- 

p0 Kai Tfofrov tik» hpm*t n^»^- "And, nians, << had public flnves." Strabo. Sec 

" in fome mcafurc, they," the Laccdwmo- likewife Ariilot.'Rcpub. I. ii. c. j. 

O 2 proving 
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proving the 



of 



fword 



was 



nted 



fitted 



wound 9 \ Their troops were divided into regiments, confifting of 



four 



each of thefe into fmaller divifions, commanded by their refpedtive 

officers ; for it was peculiar to the Lacedaemonian armies to contain, 
comparatively, few men not entrufted with fome (hare of fubordi- 

g \ The foldiers were attended by a multitude of ar- 



nate command 



tifans and Haves, who furnifhed them with all neceflary fupplies, 
and accompanied by a long train of priefts and poets, who flattered 
their hopes, and animated their valour, A body of cavalry always 
preceded their march ; fenfible of the weaknefs of angles, they en- 
camped in a circular form : the order of their guards and watches 
was highly judicious ; they employed, for their fecurity, out-fentries 

and vedettes ; and regularly, every morning and evening, performed 
their cuftomary exercifes. Xenophon has defcribed with what faci- 
lity they wheeled in all directions j converted the column of march 
kito an order of battle; and, by fkilful arid rapid evolutions, pre- 
fented the ftrength 93 of the line to an unexpected alfault. When 
they found it prudent to attack, the king, who ufually rofe before 
dawn, to anticipate, by early prayer and facrilice **, the favour of the 
gods, communicated his orders to charge in a full line, or in co- 



*' Vid. Pollux, VOC. £t»jXor. 



ally in defcribing a particular battle : fe- 



9a Thucydides, who remarks this pecu- condly, becaufe the obfervations of Xeno- 

larity, 1. v. p. 390, afligns the rcafon of it, phon relate to the age of Lycurgus, thole of 

that the care of the execution might pertain Thucydides to the time of the Peloponncfian 

to many. The whole Lacedxmonian army, war : thirdly, becaufe, as will appear in the 

except a few, confifted, lie fays, in a^om; fequcl, Xenophon had a better opportunity 



afxomr, Mat to tirifAtXtt Ttf ipaffxttu ttlXKoh, m^cr r 

«fi. Jt is ncccfTary to obferve, that the ac- 



than any other Granger, of being acquainted 
with the affairs of Lacedxmon. 



count given by Thucydides, in this paflage, y nc Lacedaemonian tatties will be 

of the compofition of the Lacedaemonian ar- plained more particularly hereafter. 



mies, differs materially from that of Xeno- 
phon. 1 have preferred the latter, firft, bc- 



J»4 



caufe Xenophon writes cxprefsly on the fub- Lycurgus, never lofing fight of Homer, con- 

jeft, of which Thucydides fjpeaka incident- verted his advices into laws. 

litmns, 
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lumns, according to the nature of the ground,, and the numbers c ^ A F,- 
and difpofkion of the enemy. In the day of battle, the Spartans af- 
fumed an unufual gaiety of afpett j and difplayed, in their drefs and 
ornaments, more than their wonted fplendour. Their long hair was* 
arranged with fimple elegance ; their fcarlet uniforms, and brazen- 

armour, difFufed a luftre around them. As they approached the ene- 
my, the king facrificed anew ; the mufic ftruck up j and the fol- 
diers advanced with a flow and fteady pace, and with a cheerful but 
deliberate countenance, to what they were taught to regard as the 
nobleft employment of man. Proper officers were appointed to re- 
ceive the prifoners, to divide the fpoil,and to decide the contcfted prizes 
of valour. Both before and after, as weU as during, the a£Hon, 
every meafure was conduced with, fuch. order and celerity, that a' 

great captain declares, that when he confidered the difcipline of the 
Spartans,, all other nations appeared but children in the art of*. 



war 95 * 



But that continual exercife in arms, which improved the fkill Means by 
and confirmed the valour, muft gradually have exhaufted theftrength, ™arg us main 



of Sparta, unlefs the care of population had formed an objett of popufouf^ 

% 9 

principal concern in the fyftem of Lycurgus. Marriage was directly "^J*^ the* 1, 
enjoined by fome very fingular inftitutions** ; but ftill more power- ^rength, of 

. Sparta, 

fully encouraged by extirpating its greatelt enemies, luxury and va- 
nity. But Lycurgus, not contented with maintaining the populouf- 
nefs of Sparta, endeavoured to fupply the paft generation with a 
nobler and more warlike race,, and to enlarge and. elevate the bo- 
dies and minds of men to that full proportion- of which their nature 
is fufceptible- The credulous love of wonder has always been eager 
to afTcrt, what the vanity of every age has been unwilling to believe, 
that the ancient inhabitants of the world pofiefleU a meafure of iize 



* 5 Xenoph. <lc Repub. Spart. to walk naked through the /1/crts in the win. 

'>* Batchclors were debarred from nffi fling tfr fnlftice, Tinging a ludicrous fong, which 

at the female dances. They were compelled confefled the jufticc of their punilhrneiit. 

and 
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His regula 
lions con- 
cerning wo 
men, mar- 
riage, and 
children. 



arid ftrength, as well as of courage asid virtue, mtott&Btbte and on- 
:known amidft the corruptions and degeneracy of later times. The 
ffequent repetition cif the fame romantic tale renders giants and he- 
roes familiar and irtfipid perfonages in the remote hiftory of almoft 
every people : but from the general mafs of fable, a juft difcerntitent 



will fepara 
of the latt< 
de/cribed ; 



Homer and Lycufgus. Th 



and their effe&s, being not Iels permanent than falutary, 
are, at the diftance of many centuries* attefted by eye-witnefles, 

whofe unimpeached veracity declares the Spartans fuperior to other 
men in the excellencies of mind and body 97 . 

Of this extraordinary cicumftance, the evidence of contemporary 
writers could fcarcely convince us, if they had barely mentioned the 

fa£t, without explaining its caufe. But in defcribing the fyftem of Ly~ 

curgus, they have not omitted his important regulations concerning 
the intercourfe between the fexes, women, marriage, and children, 

whofe welfare was, even before their birth, a concern to the republic. 

The generous and brave, it is faid, produce the brave and good; 



phyfical qualities of children ftill more depend 



tution of 



of Greece 



liberally formed by war, hunting/ and the gym 



but 



verfally condemned to drudge in fedentary 



gnobl 



h enfeebled the mind and body. Their 
fuperiniendj more frequently to perform, 



meaneft offices of domeftic oeconomy, and to prepare, by the 
r of their hands, food and raiment for themfclves and famil 



coarfc and fpa 



they abftained fi 



ufe of 



wine, were dep 



of liberal education, and debarred fro 



fafhionablc amufements. Women, thus degraded by fervility, ap 



57 As to the mind, the Spartans were, fays the body, Aiatpi£o>ra< uat hut* ptytOot *ai *ar« 



Xenophon, tvirn(iirspo*t hch anivi^etiri^i t *ai 

Mt in lyMfaTiriFta* Ibid. c. iii. And as to 



htXvv aij^a< a lirctfrvi a7rtTi\i)jip» Ibid, 



peared 
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p.eace4 incapable of giving good fons to the republic, which Ly~ 
ciu-gps regarded ,as the principal duty of the Lacedcemonian females. 
By the inftitutions of Sparta, therefore, the working of wool, the 
labours of the loom aad needle, and other mean mechanical arts, 
were generally committed to fervile hands. The free-born women 
enjoyed and pra&ifed thefe liberal exercifes and amufements, which 
were elfewhere considered as the peculiar privilege of men; they 

affifted at the public folernriii-ies, mingled m general converfation, 
and difpenfed that applaufe and reproar.h, which difpenfed by the 
are always moft effe<ftuaP\ Hence they became not only the com- 
panions but the judges of the other fexj and, except that their natu- 
ral delicacy was not affociated to the honours of war, enjoyed all 
the benefit, without feeling the reftraint, of the Spartan laws. 

The refloration of the natural rights of women reftored modera- 
tion and modefty in the intercourfe between the fexes. Marriage, 
though enjoined as a duty, could only be contra&ed in the full 
vigour of age ; and thefe fimple inftitutions had a more falutary 
influence on the phyfical improvement of the Spartans, than either 
the doubtful expedient, which prevailed omong them to the late ft 

# 

times, of adorning the women's apartments with the fineft flatues 



produce fiurer offspring ; or the unnatural 



pf gods and heroes, ih: 
ful images, they might 
and detcftable cruelty of expofing delicate 
pra&ice ftrongly recommended by Lycurgi 
or faintly blamed, by the grcateft philofophers of antiquity. 



fo 



and 



h 



been highly beneficial to their fons; fince much of the happinefs of 
life depends on the fir ft impreffions of our tender years. When boys 
were emancipated from the juril'di&ion of women, they were not 



00 This, like-wife, waa the bufinefs of wo- 
men in the heroic ages. 



11. J. vi. vcr. 443. 
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intruded, as in other parts pf Greece, to the mercenary tuition of 
"Haves, who might degrade their fentiments, and corrupt their mo- 
rals. The education of youth, as an office of the higheft confidence, 
was committed to thofe who had enjoyed, or who were entitled to 

enjoy, the mod fplendid dignities of the republic ; after the example 
of ancient times, when Phoenix educated Achilles, and when it was 
reafonably required that the mafter fhould himfelf poflefs the virtues 
with which he undertook to infpire his difciples, The Spartan 
youth were taught mufic and diawiug; the former of which com- 
prehended the fcience not only of founds, but of number and 
quantity : they were taught to read and fpeak their own language 
with graceful propriety ; to compofe in profe and in verfe ; above 
all, to think, and in whatever they faid, even during the flow of 
unguarded converfation, to accommodate the expreffion to the fen- 
timent' 9 . Their ledentary ftudies were relieved by the orcheftric 
and gymnaftic exercifes, the early pra&ice of which might qualify 
them for the martial labours of the field. For this moft important 
bufinefs of their manhood they were ftill further prepared, by being 
enured, even in their tender years, to a life of hardfliip and feverity. 
They wore the fame garment, fummcr and winter ; they walked 

barefooted in all feafons ; their diet was plain and frugal, and for 
the moft part fo fparing, that they loft no opportunity to fupply 

the defedb What they were unable to ravifli by force, they ac- 
quired by fraud. When their theft (if theft can be pradiied where 
feparate property is almoft unknown) was difcovered, they were fe- 

verely punifhed ; but if their dexterous deceit efcaped obfervation, 

they were allowed to boaft of their fuccefs, and met with due ap- 

plaufe for their a&ivity, vigilance, and caution; which indicated a 
-chara&cr well fitted to excel in the ufeful ftratagems of war ,0 °. 

90 In the (mart pithy fentencci, or «ipo- the moft part on the obfervnnce of the rule 
thegms, for which the ^partana were famous, in the text. See Plut. Apoth. 
the thought is fomctimes elegant, and fomc- 100 Bcfidcs Xenophon and Plutarch, fee, 

Umc* ingenious j but their merit depends for for the Spartan education, Plato in Protagor. 

' After 
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After attaining the ordinary branches of education, youth are c H A P. 

lilm 




frequently left the matters of their own a&ions. Of all pra&ical 
errors, Lycurgus deemed this the moft dangerous. His difcernment 

cioiine of chc 

perceived the value of that moft important period of life, which y° ath ' 

intervenes between childhood and virility : and the whole force of 

his difcipline was applied to its dire&ion and improvement. Inftead 
of being loofened from the ufual ties of authority, the Spartans, at 
the age of adolefcence, were fubje&ed to a more rigorous reftraint ; 
and the moft extraordinary expedients were employed to moderate 
the love of pleafure, to corred the infolence of inexperience, and to 
controul the headftrong impetuofity of other youthful paflions. 
Their bodies were early familiarifed to fatigue, hunger, and 
watching ; their minds were early accuftomed to difficulty and dan- 
ger. The laborious exercife of the chace formed their principal 
amufement ; at ftated times, the magiftrates took an account of 

their a&ions, and carefully examined their appearance. If the feeds 
of their vicious appetites had not been thoroughly eradicated by a 
life of habitual toil and temperance, they were fubjedcd to corporal 
punifhment, which it was their cuftom to endure with patient forti- 
tude. The maxims of honour were inftilled by precept, and en- 
forced by example. The public tables, which were frequented by 
all ages, ferved as Co many fchools of wifdom and virtue, where, on 
ordinary occafions, but more particularly on days of feftivity, the 
old related their ancient exploits, and boafted their paft prowels ; 
thofe in the vigour of life difplayed the lentiments which their 
manly courage infpired ; and the young exprefled a modeft confi- 
dence that, by ftedfaftly adhering to the precepts of Lycurgus, they 
might be enabled in due time to equal, perhaps to furpafs, the 

glory of both. 

But the defire of emulating the fame of their illuftrious ancef- Tli-irrmu- 

tors was not the moft ardent principle that animated (he minds oi ' Uhm * 
the lifing generation. They were taught to vie with each other 



Vol. L 



1 



in 
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in every agreeable and ufeftal accomplifhment. As they were pub- 
licly educated in feparate claffes > according to their refpe&ive ages 
of childhood, adolefcence, and puberty IO \ their characters were ex- 
actly afcertained, and fully known ; and the rewards and honours 
gradually beftowed on them, were apportioned to the various de- 
grees of excellence which they had previoufly difcovered. When 
they attained the vefge of manhood, three youths of fuperior merit 
were named by the Ephori, that they might refpe&ively choofe, each 
an hundred of their companions, who ftiould be entitled to the ho- 
nourable diftin&ion of ferving in the cavalry. The reafons of pre- 
ference and rejection were openly explained ; and the youths who 
had been fet afide, became, from that moment, the rivals and oppo- 
nents both of the electors and of the eledted. At home and abroad, 
in the aflemblies for converfation and exercife, in the gymnaflic 
and mufical contefts, in their military expeditions, as well as their 
martial amufements, the two parties difplayed the utmoft emulation 
and ardour, the one to regain the equality which they had loft, the 
other to maintain their afcendant. They feldorn rencountred in the 
flreets or walks, without difcovering their animofity in mutual re- 
proaches, and fometimes in blows* But thefe quarrels were not 
dangerous, either to the fafety of the public, or to the perfons of in- 
dividuals, becaufe the combatants were obliged to feparate (under 
the pain of puniiTiment and difgrace) at the peaceful fummons 
of every by-ftander ; and the refpe&ed admonitions of age con- 
trolled, on fuch occafions, the youthful fermentation of turbulent 
paflions. 

The reverence of aged wifdom, which formed the prevailing fen- 
timent of the heroic times, was reftored by the legiflation of Ly- 
curgus, and employed as a main pillar of his political edifice. The 

ICi I have chofen thefc worda to cxprefs reckoned by the Greeks and Romans the 
the fucceflive ages of the truw, (A.^axto^ i<pX><. beginning of old age, Vid. Cic. de Scncc- 
Thcy continued tiCoA/rrn till 46, which waa tute, 

5 renovation 
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renovation of limited government, the equal partition of lands, and 
the abolition of wealth and luxury, had removed the artificial fources 
of half the miferies and difgrace of human kind. But Lycurgus 
confidered his fyftem as incomplete, until he had levelled not only 
the artificial, but many of the natural inequalities, in the condition 
of his fellow-citizens. The fears and infirmities of the eld were 
compenfated by honour and refped ; the hopes and vigour of the 

young were balanced by obedience and reftraint. The difference of 
years thus occafioned little difproportion of enjoyment ; the happi- 

nefs of every age depended on the practice of virtue ; and as all ad- 
ventitious and accidental diftindions were removed, men perceived 
the importance of perfonal merit, and of its reward, the public 
efteem, and eagerly grafped the advantages which glory confers ; 
the only exclufive advantages which the laws of Lycurgus permitted 
them to enjoy. The paternal authority ,C1 , which maintained the 
difcipline, and promoted the grandeur of Rome, was firmly efta- 
blifhed at Sparta, where every father might exercife an unlimited 
power, over not only his own, but the children of others, who were 
all alike regarded as the common fons of the republic. This domeftic 
fuperiority -naturally prepared the way for civil pre-eminence ; the 
elective dignities of the ftate were obtained only by men of expe- 
rienced wifdom ; and it required fixty years of laborious virtue to be 
entitled to a feat in the fenate-houfe, the higheft ambition of the 
Spartan chiefs. Such regulations, of which it is impofTiblc to mis- 
take the fpirit, had a dired tendency to produce moderation and 
firmnefs in the public councils, to controul the too impetuous ardour 

0 

of a warlike people, to allay the ferment of domeflic fadion, and 
to check the dangerous ambition of foreign conqucft. The power 
of the magiftratc was confounded with the authority of the parent ; 



101 The " patria potcftas." 
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they mutually aflifted arid ftfengthened each other, and their unitec 
influence long upheld the unfhaken fabric of the Spartan laws 



maintain 



it their glory to obey. 



curgu 



dillinguifhed by the fimplicity of their defign, the exa£t ad- 



f 



fordi confiftence 



the political eftablifhments of other countries, which are commonly 
the irregular and motley production of time and accidept. Without 
a careful examination of the whole fyftem, it is impoffible to feize 
the fpirit of particular laws. But if the whole be attentively confi- 
dered, we fhall perceive that they contain nothing fo original or fo 
fingular as is generally believed, From the innumerable coinci- 
dences that have been remarked between the heroic and the Spartan 
difcipline, there feems fufficient ground to conclude that the one was 
borrowed from the other ^ and if we accurately contemplate the 
genius of both, we may difcern that they tended not (as has been 
often faid) to flop and interrupt, but only to divert, the natural 
current of human propeniities and paffions. The defire of wealt 
and of power, of effeminate eafe, of frivolous amufements, and of 
all the artificial advantages and enjoyments of fociety, are only fo 
many ramifications of the love of aftion and of pleafure ;. paffions 
which it would be impoffible to eradicate without deftroying the 
whole vigour of the mind. Yet thefe propenfities, which it is often 
the vain boaft of philofophy to fubdue, policy may diredt to new 
and more exalted obje&s. For the fordid occupations of intereft, may 
he. fuhftituted the manlv rurfuits of honour ; the love of virtuous 



praile, may controul the defire of 
prefTions of early inflitution, confi: 



may 



great duties of life 



fare. 



Such 
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Such a condition of foeiety feems the higheft elevation and gran- 
dcur to which human nature can afpire. The Spartans attained, and 
long preferved, this ftate of exaltation; but feveral circumftances 
and events,' which the wifdom of Lycurgus x * 3 had forefeen, but 
which no human power could prevent, undermined the foundation o£ 
their greatnefs and felicity. Their military prowefs gave them vic- 
tory, flaves, and wealth ; and though individuals could feel only the 
pride of virtue, and enjoy only the luxury of glory, the public em- 
bibed the fpirit of rapacity, and the ambition of conqueft. As in 
other countries the vices of individuals corrupt the community, in 
Laconia the vices of the public corrupted individuals. This unfor- 
tunate tendency was increafed by the inequality of the cities origi- 
nally fubjeft to the Lacedaemonian laws. Sparta, the capital, con- 
tained nearly a fourth part of the inhabitants of the whole territory ; 
the reft were divided among thirty, and afterwards eighteen, fubordi- 
nate towns 104 . The fuperior numbers of the Spartans enlarged their 
fphere of competition, and increafed their ardour of emulation, 
They foon furpafTed their neighbours, not only in valour and addrefs r 
but in dignity and in power. All matters of importance were de- 
cided in the lefler allembly ; the greater, was ieldom fummoned ; and' 
the members of the former, inftead of continuing the equals, became 
the matters, and at length the tyrants, of their Lacedemonian 
brethren. The ufurpation of power fomented their defire of wealth ;. 
feveral lots were accumulated by the fame perfons as early as the 

Perfian war IOS ; and the ncce/Tity of defending their pofTeffions, and 
their authority, againft men who had arms in their hands and refent- 



103 Lycurgus had formed Spnrta for de- 
fence not for con^ucfl. He cxpreMy for- 
bade them to purfue a living ennnv ; lie for- 
bade them to engage fiequently in war with 
the fame people Hoth injunctions were vio- 
lated in the Mcflenian war*. 



,0 * Strabo, 1. viii. 

105 Demaratus told Xerxes that there were 
but eight thoufand Spartan lots (Herodot ), 
and about a century afterwards their num- 
ber was reduced to one thoufand. Arirt. 
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C H A P. m ent in their hearts, rendered their government uncommonly rigid 

and fevere. The flaves, the frced-men ,cfi , the tenants of the La- 
conic territory, and even fuch of the inhabitants of the capital as, 
on account of their poverty, cowardice, or any other difgraceful 
circumftance, were debarred from the dignities of the republic lor , 
teftified the keeneft animofity againft the ftern pride of the Spartan 
magiftrates, and, to ufe the lively but indelicate exprefilon of Xeno- 
phon, would have devoured them raw T0 \ The Spartans, however, 
ftill maintained their fuperiority by force or by fraud, by feafonable 
compliance, or by prompt and judicious feverity. By dividing the 
ftrength theydifarmed the fury of their enemies, and the flames of 
domeftic difcord were eclipfed by the fplendour of foreign conqueft, 
by which both the magiftrates and the fubje&s were enriched and 
. corrupted : yet, amidft their political degeneracy, they ftill pre- 

ferved their religious and military inftitutions, as well as their in- 

i 

valuable plan of education ; and their tranfa&ions, even in the 

lateft ages of Greece, will furnifh an ample and honourable com- 
mentary on the laws of Lycurgus. 
Laft tranfac- Concerning this extraordinary man, only one farther' 09 circum- 

cion of Ly- m 

curgus. fiance is recorded with any appearance of authenticity; a circum- 

ftance highly defcriptive both of his own character, and of that of 
the age in which he lived. Having beheld the harmony of the po- 
litical machine, which he had fo fkilfully contrived, he fummoncd 

an alTembly, and declared, that now he had but one new regula- 
tion to propofe, upon which, however, it was firft ncccflary to 



'° 6 So I have translated the word uuixpu- 107 They were called vwAtiw, inferiors 
in; 9 on the authority of Thucydides, I.v. in oppolition to the ^n,., or peers. 
JuiaTa. Ji to 9t'Jxfju*$t< tUvhf-H ><5*j fi »> a ». The 100 Xcnophon Hcllen. I. iii. 
refentment even of the freedmcn proves the 100 Some contradictory traditions concern- 
intolerable feverity of the government. ing his death arc prefcrved in IMut. in Ly- 



curg. & Jullin. 1. iii. 



confult 
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confult the oracle of Delphi ; that, meanwhile, his countrymen, who 
had feen the fuccefs of his labours, would engage that no alteration 
fhould take place before his return. The kings, the fenate, and 
the people, ratified the engagement by a folemn oath. Lycurgus 
undertook his journey j the oracle predicted the happinefs which 

the Spartans fhould enjoy under his admirable laws ; the refponfe 
was tranfmitted to his country, where Lycurgus himfelf determined 
never more to return, convinced that the duration of the govern- 
ment which he had eftablifhed would be better fecured by the eter- 

nal fanctity of an oath, than by the temporary influence of his own 
perfonal prefence. 



CHAR 
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CHAP. IV. 




"State of Greece after the Abolition of Royalty . — Defcrip- 
tion of Laconia and Meffenia. — Caufes of the War be- 
tween thofe States. — Invajion of Meffenia. — Diflr 
of the Meffenians. — The horrid Means by which they 
endeavour to remedy it. — They obtain Afiftance from 
Argos and Arcadia. — Their Capital taken by the Spar- 
tans. — Iffue of the firfl Mejfenian War. — State 





Greece. — The Colony of Tarentum foimded. — The fe- 
xond Mejfenian War. — CharaBer and Exploits 
Arifomenes. — The Diflrefs of the Spartans. — They ob 
tain Ajfiftance from Athens. — The Poet Tyrtceus. 

Subjugation of Meffenia. — Future Fortunes of its Citi- 
zens. — Their Eft l abli foment in Sicily. 




CHAP. 1 F the Greeks had remained fubje£t to kings, it is probable that 

.they would have continued longer to exert their united valour 
fGrecce°after againft the furrounding Barbarians- The luccefsful adventures of the 
iimonichy 1 Argonauts, the glorious, though fatal, expedition againft Troy, 

would have animated the emulation and the hopes of fucceeding 
candidates for fame ; and the whole nation, being frequently cm- 
ployed in diftant and general enterprifes, would, through the habits 
of mutual intercourfe, and the natural tendency of military fubordi- 
nation, have been gradually moulded into one powerful monarchy. 
This revolution would have given immediate tranquillity to Greece, 
but deftroyed the profpeft of its future grandeur. The honourable 
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competitions of rival provinces muft have ceafed with their political 
independence ; nor would the Greeks have enjoyed an opportunity 
of acquiring, by a long and fevere apprenticefhip in arms, that dif- 
ciplined valour which eminently diftinguifhed them above other na- 
tions of antiquity. In moft countries it has been obferved, that, be- 
fore the introduction of regular troops, the militia of the borders far 
excel thofe of the central provinces. Greece, even under its kings, 
was divided into fo many independent ftates, that it might be re- 
garded as confiding entirely of frontier. Under the republican form 
of government, it was ftill more fubdivided ; and motives of private 
ambition now co-operating with rcafons of national animofity, wars 
became more frequent, and battles more bloody and more obftinate. 
It is little to be regretted that fcarcely any materials remain for de- 
fcribing the perpetual hoflilities between the Thebans and the Athe- 
nians ; between the latter and the Pcloponnefians ; between the Plio- 
cians and Theffalians ; and, in general, between each community and 
its neighbours. The long and fpirited conteft between the Lacedaemo- 
nians and Meflenians, is the only war of that age which produced 
any permanent effedh The account of this obftinate ftruggle has 
happily come down to us, accompanied with inch circumftanccs as 
paint the condition of the times, and anfwer the main ends of hiftory. 

The territories of Laconia and McflTcnia occupied the fouthern Dcfcripio* 
regions of the IVloponnchn. The fhorcs of Laconia were wafhed aLi 
by the eallcrn, or the TKgean ; thole of Mcflcnia , 1 by the weftern, 
or the Ionian, Sea. 'The former country extended forty miles from 

cad to well, and lixty from north to fouth. The ground, though 
roughened by mountains, like the reft of the Peloponncfus, abounded 
in rich and fertile vallies, equally adapted to the nurpofes of culti- 
vation and pa ft urc. The whole country [was anciently called He- 
catonpolis *, from its hundred cities. They were reduced to the 



1 }{(vt iat. in / rrhiilnm calls :hc country * Strabo, 1. viii. p. mention i t hi, only 

Mcili'».t' ; I'.. jUui.u, iVJciR'iiw. asahcail'n ; but a lia> been Juays rej^atril. 
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number 
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CHAP, number of thirty 3 as early as the time of Lycurgus. The decay oc 

deftru&ion of Helos, Amyclse, Pharis, and Geronthse, and other 
lefs confiderable towns, gradually increafed the populoufnefs of 




furrounded 



fituated near the ra&ntre of 



of 



Gerenea* Thurium, and Sellafia 



Prafiae 




Cyphanta, Zarax ; Limera, famous for its vines; and Gythium,, 
whofe capacious harbour was, in all ages, more than fufficient to 
contain the naval ftrength of Sparta 4 . In the time of Lycurgus, the 
freemen, of full age, amounted to thirty-nine thoufand 5 . Thofe 
of full age are generally reckoned the fourth part of the whole ; fo 
that the free inhabitants of Laconia may be computed at one hun- 
dred and fifty-fix thoufand ; and the flaves, as will appear hereafter, 
probably exceeded four times that number, 
aw? of Mef- Mefienia was lefs extenfive, but more fertile, than Laconia ; and 

its inhabitants, in ancient times, were proportionably more nume- 
rous. Both kingdoms were principally fupported by agriculture and 
pafturage, their lubjcdls never having attained any high degree of 
improvement in arts, manufa&ures, or commerce* MefTenia was, 
however, adorned by the feaports of Corone, Pylus, Methone, and 
CyparyfTus. The mod confiderable inland towns were Andania, the 
ancient capital ; the flrong fortrefs of Eira ; the frontier town of 
Ampheia ; and the celebrated Ithomc, near to the ruins of which 
was erc&ed, by Epaminondas, the comparatively modern city of 
Medene \ 

Spirit of go- As the countries of Laconia and MefTenia were both governed by 



bothTom- 1 " kings of the family of Hercules, and both inhabited by fubjc&s of 

the fame Doric race, it might have been imagined that fueli power- 
ful conne&ions would have difpofed them to continue in a flatc of 



•muniucv 



1 Strabo fay*, 11 about thiity," an J calls 1 IMut. in Lycur. 
them TftAix»«ii oppidula, little towns. 6 Paufan. in Mcflcn, & Strabo, 1 viii. p. 

« StraSoj I. viii. p. 363, Sec. & Paufan. 360, &c. 
in Lacon. 
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mutual friendfhip ; or, if the ties of blood could not excite neigh- c ** v ^ P ' 
bouring ftates to a reciprocation of good offices, that they would at 
leaft have engaged them to maintain an inoffenfive tranquillity. 
The different branches of the family of Hercules were induced by 
xntereft, as well as perfuaded by affe&ion, mutually to fupport each 
other. When the prerogative was invaded in any particular king- 
dom, it was natural for the neighbouring princes to defend the caufe 
of royalty 7 ; and we find that, on fcvcral occafions, they had en- 
gaged to affift each other in reprefling the factious turbulence of the 
nobles, and the feditious fpirit of the people. But when the in- 
fluence of the family of Hercules declined with the abolition of mo- 
narchy in mod countries of Greece, the capital of each little princi- 
pality, which always enjoyed a pre-eminence in the national aflem- 
blies, began to ufurp an unlimited authority over the neighbouring 
cities, and to controul, by its municipal jurifdidlion, the general re- 
folvcs of the community. Sparta had, in this manner, extended her 
power over the fmaller towns of Laconia. The walls of Helos, 
whofe inhabitants had pertinacioufly refitted this ufurpation, were 
levelled with the ground, the citizens reduced to the mod miferable 
flavery, and a law enadled by the Spartan council, which forbid, un- 
der fevere penalties, the emancipation of the Helots, or the felling 
of them into foreign countries, where they might entertain the flat- 
tering hopes of regaining their loft liberty. The fame tyrannical fpi- 
rit, which governed the meaiures of the Spartans, had taken pofTef- 

fion of their neighbours the Meflenians,and had urged the inhabitants 
of the capital to invade, conquer, and enflave fcvcral of the fmaller 



• * 



cities. 



While fueh ambitious principles prevailed with both nations, it General 
was fcarccly to be imagined that the more powerful fhould not exert wa^bctvvcen 



them. 



7 Ifocrat. in ArchitLim. 
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its utmoft ftrength to obtaiq dominion, and the weaker its utmoft 
courage and activity to preferve independence. Befides this general 
caufe of animofity, the rich fields of Meflenia offered a tempting 
prize to the avarice of the Spartans; a circuraftance continually al- 
leged by the Meffenians, as the principal motive which had induced 
their enemies to commence an unjuft and unprovoked war. The 

Spartans, however, by no means admitted this reproach. It was 
natural, indeed, that fuch differences fhould arife between the fubjeds 
of rival ftates, as might furnifh either party with a plaufible pre- 
tence for taking arms* Thefe differences it will be proper briefly 
to relate,, after premifing, that, although the Greek hiftorians 

mention three Meffenian wars, the third had little refemblance, 
either in its objeft, or in its effects, to the hrft and fecond. Thefe 
were the generous ftruggles of a warlike people for preferving their 
hereditary freedom and renown, while the third, though dignified 
with the fame appellation, was only an unfucceisful revolt of flaves 
from their matters. 

On the confines of Meffenia and Lacedxmon flood an ancient 



temple of 



of the two nations. H 



ac- 



cording to annual cuftom, repaired a felcdt band of Spartan virgins 



chafte rites of 



A company 



of Meffenian youths arrived at the fame time to perform their cufto- 
mary devotion, and to implore the protection of the warlike goddefs. 
Inflamed by the beauty of the Spartan ladies, the Mellenians equally 
difregarded the fandlity of the place, and the modctt character of 
Diana, whofe worfhip they came to celebrate. The licentious youths, 
after vainly attempting by the mod ardent prayers and vows, to 
move the ttcrn inflexibility of Spartan virtue, had recourfe to brutal 
violence in order to confummatc their fatal dciigns; fatal to them- 
fclvcs, to their country, and to the unhappy victims of their fury, 

who, 
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who, unwilling to furvive fo intolerable a difgrace, periflied mifer- 

ably by then* own hands 8 . 

To this atrocious injury, on the part of the Me/fenians, fucceeded Euephnu*, 

m the Laceda> 

another, or a more private nature, on that of the Lacedazmomans. monian, de~ 



Meffenian 



frauds the 
Me/Fenian 



cuous for the virtues of public and private life, and renowned for ^J^^^ 
his victories in the Olympic games. The property of Polychares, like A - c - 744- 
that of the mod opulent of his countrymen, chiefly confifted in 
numerous herds of cattle; part of which he intruded to a Lacede- 
monian, of the name of Euephnus, who undertook, for a ftipulated 
reward, to feed them on the rich meadows which he poflefled on 
the Lacedazmonian coaft. The avarice of Euephnus was not re- 
trained by the fenfe of duty, the principles of honour, or the facred 
ties of hofpitality. Having fold the cattle to foreigners, who often 
came to purchafe that article in Laconia, he travelled to the MefTe- 
nian capital, and vifiting his friend Polychares, lamented the lofs 
of his property by an incurfion of pirates. 

The frequency of fuch events would, probably, have concealed Aflhflmatc* 
the fraud; but a flavc, whom Euephnus fold along with the cattle, 
having efcaped the vigilance of his new matters, arrived in time to 
undeceive the generous Crcdulitv of Polycharc?. The pcrfidioiLs 
Lacedemonian, feeing his contrivance thus unexpectedly difconcertcd, 
endeavoured to deprecate the jufl reientmcnt of his friend, by the 
mod humiliating confefljon of his guilt, and by infilling on the 
temptation of gain, the frailty of nature y , the lincerity of his repent- 
ance, and his earned: defire of making immediate rcllitution. Un- 
fortunately, indeed, lie had not any confidcrable Aim of money in 
his pofleHion ; but if Polychares would allow his fon to accompany 



hi* fon. 



1 Pauf.in. in Mcll'cn. p. 22:. The Mrf- iVo, . '» • 1 *n , TJt 

frnians denied this whole Iran faction , atnl «u-,u. -• .. I'al'ian. 

fu bllituted a more improbable fiory in its Ki I'imcrcl c nlin pere Jr It u* ennic \ 

Head. Paulao. ibid. lit nk..\..i. 



9 lit/ yap tk a>d,'wnn* *a » ot \»i i<c»ru', 

4 



I:; !U 
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c H A p - him to LacecUemon, he would put . into the hands of the youth the 

full price which he had received for his father's property. On this oc- 




cafion it is eafier to pity the misfortune, than excufe the weaknefs, 
of the Meflenian. The youth had no fooner fet foot on the Lace- 
daemonian territory, than the traitor Euephnus ftabbed him to the 
heart. 

fakJs C — " ^ e a ®*^ ei * f ather > aflembling his friends and followers, travelled 



gcanceon the (to Sparta, and implored the juft vengeance of the laws againft the 
Spartans. .accumulated guilt of perfidy and murder. In vain he repeatedly 

;addrefTed himfelf to the kings, to the ephori, to the fenate, and to 
.the aflembly. The money, the eloquence, the intrigues of Euephnus, 
and, above all, his charadter of Spartan, prevailed over the impo- 
tent folicitations of a Meflenian ftranger. Polychares, provoked by 
the cruel difregard of the Lacedaemonians to his juft demands, de- 



termined to return home; but having loft his underflanding througl 



1 



rage and defpair, he aflaulted and flew feveral Spartan citizens whom 
he met on the road ; and after thus quenching his refentment againft 
the guilty in the blood of the innocent, he was condu&ed by the af- 
fiftance of his friends to his native country. 

The Spartan He had not long returned to Andania, when ambafladors arrived 

fenate de- r i_ o r i i« 

mands his from the bpartan lenate, demanding the perion of fuch an atrocious 
pcrfon * and open offender. The Meflenians aflembled to deliberate on this 

requeft ; and Androcles and Antiochus, who were jointly inverted 
with the regal power, having differed, as ufually happened, in 
their opinions, each prince was fupportcd by the ftrength of a 
numerous fa&ion. The debate was decided by an expedient often 
adopted in fuch tumultuary aflemblies. Both parties had recourfe to 
arms, and the fedition being fatal to Androcles, the opinion of An- 
The Me fie- tiochus prevailed, who declared againft delivering Polychnrcs into 

nians rcfufc « c i • i • r> a • i t » « 

to comply, l " c P ow cr ot his enraged enemies. But Antiochus, though he de- 
nied the unreafonable demand of the Spartan ambafladors, difmifled 
pate to the them with a pronofal, which left them no room to complain of in- 

Amphifty- 1 1 1 

jufticc. 



but offer to 
refer the dif- 



ons. 



4 
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juftiee. He offered, in the. name of the Meflenian afTembly, to refer 
all the differences between the two nations to the refpe&ed council 
of the Amphi&yons. This equitable propofal, which ill fuited the 



CHAP; 

IV. 




ambitious defigns of Spar 



anfwer from 



that republic, who, defirous to acquire the rich fields of Meffenia, 
prepared for taking arms; and, having completed her preparations, 
bound her citizens, by oath, never to defift from hoftility till they 
had effe&ed their purpofe 10 . 

Without an open declaration of war (for ambition had extin- TheSparrans 
guifhed every fentiment of piety) they invaded the Meflenian fron- 



attacked the fmall town of Amph 



Olymp. ix. 2 
A. C.745-- 



tageous fituation on a rock, feemed equally proper for infefting the 
enemy, and fecuring their own retreat 11 . The time chofen for the 

* 

affault was the dead of night, when the unfufpc&ing inhabitants re- 
pofed in full confidence of their accuftomed fecurity. There was 

neither centinel at the gates, nor garriibn within the place* The 
alarm was immediately followed by execution. Many Am-- 
pheians were aflafTinated in their beds; feveral fled to the altars of 
the gods, the fandtity of which proved a feeble protection againft the 
Spartan cruelty; and a mifcrable remnant efcaped, to diffufc % thc 
melancholy tidings of their unexpected calamity. 

Euphaes, who had fuccceded to the throne of his father Antiochus, Spirited re 

rr (o.'utions of 

fummoned, on the prefent emergency, a general allembly oi hib ihc Mcffc- 



countrymcn to the plain of Stenyclara; where, after hearing the 
opinion of others concerning the critical fituation of their affairs, he 
declared his own fentimcnts, which were full of honour and magna- 
nimity: " That the final event of the war was not to be conje&urcd 
" by its unfortunate beginning; the Meflcnians, though lefs enured 
to arms than their warlike opponents, would acquire both fkill 



Mans 



10 Strabo cxprcflcs this oath flrongly, but " fworn not to return home before that rhrv 
Oddly, u^jcun irfTic-r i«»>r*\i» "cither look Mc-flcnc, or that they all dic-J. • 

n Mioow* unUiv ». 7r<tn«v rtTrcOa-H.. 14 Having 11 O^nr^ioriTrrr^uy. I 1 A 1/ & A N . 

" and 
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" and courage in purfuing the meafures of a juft defence; and the 



gods, prote&ors of innocence, would make the ftruggles of vir- 

Olymp.ix. 2, t m b 

a. C. 74j. " tuous liberty prevail over the rude aflaults of violence and amhi- 

tc tion." The difcourfe of Euphaes was received with fhouts of ap« 

plaufe; and the Meflenians, by advice of their king, abandoned the 
open country, and fettled in fuch of their towns as were beft forti- 
fied bv art or nature, leaving the remainder to the invafion of an 

enemy, with whofe bravery and numbers their own weaknefs was 

vet unable to contend. But while they kept within their walls, they 

continued to excrcife themfelves in arms, and to acquire fuch vigour 
and difciplinc, as might enable them to oppofe the Spartans in the field. 
Four years elapfed from the taking of Ampheia before they ven- 
tured to embrace this dangerous meafure. During all that time, the 
Spartans made annual incurfions into their country, deftroying their 
harvefts, and carrying into captivity fuch ftraggling parties as they 

happened to furprife. They took care, however, not to demolifh 
the houles, to cut down the wood, or otherwife to disfigure or de- 
folatc a country, which they already regarded as their own. 
who deter- The Meflenians, on the other hand, as their courage continued 
rbaulc. nU t0 " mcrca k% were not contented with defending their own walls, but 
ojvmp. x. 2. detached, in imall parties, the boldeft of their warriors to ravage 

the iea-coaft of Laconia. Encouraged by the fuccefs of thefe pre- 
datory expeditions, Euphaes determined to take the field with the 
flower of the Mellenian nation. The army of freemen was attended 
an innumerable crowd of flaves, carrying wood and other mate- 
rials ncccflary for encampment. Thus prepared, they put them- 
felves in motion, and, before they reached the frontier, were fecn 
by the Spartan garriibn of Ampheia, who immediately founded 
the alarm of an approaching enemy. The Spartans flew to arms 
with more than their wonted alacrity, delighted with the oppor- 
tunity lor which they had fo long wilhed in vain, of deciding, at 
<>ne blow, the event of a tedious war. The hoflilc armies ap- 
proached 
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preached 



of their refent 



IV. 



ment 




onfines of the two kingdoms. But there the 



of 



Olymp. x. i 
A. C. 740* 



forefeen by their commanders. The rivulet, interfering the plain* 
was fwelled by the rains into a torrent. This circumftance pre- 
vented a general engagement. The cavalry alone (amounting on 
either fide to about five hundred horfe) pafled near the head of 
the ravine, and contended in an indecifive fkirmifh ; while the which prove* 
fury of the infantry evaporated in empty boafts, and unavailing in- 



fults. 



Mefienians for 



war with 
vigour 



tified their camp with fo much {kill, that the enemy, rather than 

venture to ftorm it, preferred to return home, after an expedition, 

which, confidering their fuperiority in numbers, appeared no lefs 
inglorious than ineffectual. 

The pufillanimous behaviour of the Spartan army deferved not Spartans pre- 

• Dire jfor c<in*» 

the approbation of the fenate. The fevere fathers of the republic rying on th* 
upbraided the degeneracy of the youth, who no longer paid regard 
to the fanctity of the oath which they had taken, never to lay down 
their arms until they had completely fubdued the Mefienians. The 
fpirit of the fenate was foon diffufed through the community ; and 
it was determined, in the general aifembly of the nation, to prepare 
for carrying on a more fierce war than the enemy had yet expe- 
rienced. At the approach of autumn, the feafon always prefer- 
red for the predatory expeditions of thofc early times, all the 
Spartans of military age, as well as the inhabitants of the fubordi- 



nate towns of Laconia, known by the general name of Lacedaemo- 
nians, were ready to take the field. After leaving a fufficicnt body Number of 



of troops for the internal fafety of the country, the number that 
might be lpared abroad, probably amounted to about twenty thou- 
sand men. This powerful army was ftill farther incrcafed by the 
confluence of ftrangcrs, particularly the Aflinians and Dryopians, 



tneir lorccs. 



Vol. L 



R 



who 
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who fled from the cruel tyranny of Argos, a republic no lefs 
blameable than Sparta, for oppreflive feverity towards her weaker 
neighbours. Befides this reinforcement, the Spartans hired a confix 
derable body of archers from Crete, to oppofe the horfe and light 
infantry of the Meflenians. The management of the expedition 
was entrufted to the Spartan kings Theopompus and Polydorus ; the 
former of whom commanded the right, and the latter the left wing, 
while the central divifion was committed to the difcretion and valour 
of Euryleon, who, though born in Sparta, was defcended of the 

royal race of Theban Cadmus, 

Ancient writers have neglected to mention the fcene of this fe- 
cond engagement, which Paufanias has, with more diffufivenefs than 
accuracy, defcribed in his hiftorical journey through Meflenia ; but 
it is reafonable to conjecture, from this omiffion, that both the fir ft 
and fecond battles happened near the fame place, on the extenfivc 
plain which conne&s the frontiers of the two kingdoms.. 

The MefTenians were inferior, both in numbers and in difcipline, 
but ardent in the caufe of every thing mod dear to them. Euphaes 

headed their left wing, which oppoled the divifion of Theopompus ; 
Pytharatus led the right ; and Cleonnis commanded the centre. Be- 
fore the fignal was given for charge, the commanders addrcfled 
their refpedlivc troops. Theopompus, with Laconic brevity, " re- 
" minded the Spartans of their oath, and of the glory which their 
" anceflors had acquired by fubdulng the territories of their neigh- 
" hours/' Euphaes, at greater length, animated his Ibldicrs to 
vi&ory, by defcribing the fatal confcqucnccs of a defeat. " Their 
" lands and fortunes were not the only objects of contention : 
" they had already experienced the Spartan cruelty in the unhappy 
" fate of Ampheia, where all the men of a military age had been 
" put to the fword ; the women, as well as the children, with their 
" aged parents, fubjeded to an ignominious fervitudc ; their tem- 
" pies burnt or plundered j the city levelled with the ground ; and 

" the 
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* -the country defolated. The calamities, hitherto confined to that c A p - 




*< little diftrid, would be difFufed over the whole of their beautiful 

rr Olymp. X. Zm 

territory, unlets the adlive bravery of Meflenia fhould now, by a A. C. 739. 
" noble effort, of patriotifm, overcome the numbers and difcipline of 
" Sparta/ 5 Encouraged by the ardour of their prince, the Meffe- 
nians rather ran than marched to the battle. As they approached 
the enemy, they threatened them with their eyes and geftures, re- 
proaching them with an infatiable avidity for wealth and power, an 
unnatural difregard to the ties of blood, an impious contempt for 
their common gods, and particularly for the revered name of Her- 
cules, the acknowledged founder and patron of both kingdoms. 
From words of reproach they made an eafy tranfition to deeds of 
violence. Many quitted their ranks, and aflailed the embattled pha- 
lanx of the Spartans. The wounded fpent the laft exertions 11 of 
their ftrength in fignal atts of vengeance, or employed their laft 
breath in conjuring their companions to imitate the example of their 
bravery ; and to maintain, by an honourable death, the fafety and 
renown of their country. To the generous ardour of the MefTe- piercenefs 
nians, Sparta oppofed the afTured intrepidity of difciplined valour, "^h^cola- 7 
Her citizens, enured to the ufe of arms, clofed their ranks, and re- batarus - 
mained firm in their refpe&ive ports. Where the enemy in any 
part gave way, they followed them with an undifturbed progrefs ; 
and endeavoured, by the continuance of regular exertion, to 
come the defultory efforts of rage, fury, and defpair* 3 . 

Such were the principal differences in the fentiincnts and condutt 

of two armies, both of which were alike animated by the love 
of glory, and the defirc of vengeance ; pa/lions which they car- 
ried to fuch a length, that there was no example, on either fide, of 
a foldier who deigned to feck for quarter, or who attempted to 

■ 

11 Agreeably to the melancholy firmnefs ,J The mode of fighting in that age is 

of the advice afterwards given by Tyrtxus forcibly defcribed by Tyruxus, p. ?> edit, 

to the Spartans, (Jlaf. aia*. t» % - iv ^i>>t&.' 7ro<n tt^ori^.ij^ 

K«» tk ct7roQ>r,<rteu> vrar* Hrwrtrfro* to the end of the poem. 



over 



Tyktaws, edit. Claf. p. 4. ver. <; 



R 2 



footh, 
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C *fv A P * ^* 00 ^ 1 > by ^ € promife of a large ranfom, the unrelenting cruelty of 

A V • m 

the vittors. Emulation and avarice confpired in defpoiling the 
bodies of the flain. Amidft this barbarous employment, which cus- 
tom only rendered honourable, many met with an untimely fate ; 

for while they ftripped the dead with the raftmefs of blind avidity, 
they often expofed their own perfons to the darts and fwords of 
their enerhies; and fometimes the dying, by a fortunate wound, 
foothed the agonies of the prefent moment, and retaliated their pad 

■ 

fufferings on their unguarded defpoilers. 
The Spartan The kings, who had hitherto been fatisfied with leading their troops 

and MeJTe- . , 

nian kings to action, and fharing the common danger, longed, as the battle be- 



prepare to 
engage in 



With this 



fingie com- defign Theopompus, lifte 



wards 



com- 



panions, " Does not Theopompus well imitate the bloody-minded 
" Polynices' 4 , who, at the head of an army of ftrangers, levied 



CI 



war againft his native country, and, with his own hand, flew a 
brother, by whom, at the fame inftant, he himfelf was flain ? In 
" like manner does Theopompus, with unnatural hatred, perfecute 
" his kinfmen of the race of Hercules ; but I truft he fhall meet the 
prevented by " punifhment due to his impiety." At fight of this intcrefting fpec- 
their troops! tacle, the troops were infpired with new ardour, and rhe battle raged 

with redoubled fury. The chofen bands, who refpedtivcly watched 

of the contending princes, became infenfible to perfonal 

danger, and only folicitous to preferve the facrcd perfons of their 
kings. The ftrength of Sparta, at length, began to yield to the ac- 
tivity of her rivals. The troops of Theopompus were broken and 
thrown into diforder ; and the reludant prince was himfelf compel- 
led to retire. At the fame time the right wing of the Meflenians, 
having loft their leader Pytharatus, yielded to the exertions of Po- 

lydorus and his Spartans: but neither this general, nor king Eu- 



fafety 



14 Sec above, p. ig. 



phacs, 
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phaes, thought proper to purfue the flying enemy. It Teemed more 
expedient to ftrengthen, with their vi&orious troops, the cen- 
tral divifions of their refpe&ive armies, which ftill continued to 
fight with obftinate valour, and doubtful fuccefs. Night at length 
put an end to the engagement, which had proved extremely hu- Extraordi- 

. « w nary iffue of 

miliating to both parties ; for next morning neither offered to the battle, 
renew the battle, neither ventured to ereft a trophy of vidiory; 
while both craved a fufpenfion of arms, for the purpofe of interring 
the dead; a demand generally conftrued as an acknowledgment of 



defeat. 



immediate effects of the battle were alike deftru&ive its remote 



to the Spartans and to the MefTenians, its remote confequences were pe- 
culiarly ruinous to the latter. They were lefs rich and lefs numerous 
than their opponents ; their army could not be recruited with the 
fame facility ; many of their flaves were bribed into the enemy's 
fervicej and a peftilential diftemper, concurring with other misfor- 
tunes, reduced them to the laft extremity of diftrefs. The Spartans* 
mean while, carried on their annual incurfions with more than ufual 
cruelty, involving the hufbandman, with his labours, in undiftin- 
guifhed ruin, and deftroying by fire and fword the wretched inha- 
bitants of the unfortified cities. The miferable ravages to which 
thefe cities were continually expofed, obliged the MefTenians to 
abandon them, and to leek refuge among the almoft inacceffible 



confe- 
quences* 



mountains of Ithome ; 



fituate near the fron- The Me/fc- 



fforded 



dft 



nians fhut 
thcmfelves 



the f 

fent calamities, being ftrongly fortified by nature, and furrounded by JJft'hhoini. 
a wall, which bid defiance to the battering engines known in that 

early age. 

The MefTenians, thus defended againft external aflaults, were ftill 
expofed to the danger of perifhing by famine. The apprchenfion 
of this new calamity gave additional poignancy to the feelings of 
their unhappy fituation, and encreafed the horrors of the pcflilcnce 



Their fuffefl- 
ings there. 



2 



which 
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which raged more fiercely th^n ever among men cooped up within 
a narrow fortrefs. Under the preffure of prefent, and the dread 
of future evil, their minds were favourably difpofed for admitting 
the terrors of fuperftition. ~ A meffenger was fent to Delphi to en- 
quire by what facrifice they might appeafe the refentment of the an- 
gry gods. On his return to Ithome, he declared the ftern anfwer of 



of 



Prepare to race- The Meffenians prepared, in full affembly, to obey the hor- 
S^oAhe -rid mandate- The lots were caft, and the daughter of Lycifcus 
royal blood, was declared worthy of atoning, by her blood, for the fins of the 

prince and people : but the father, who was only a diftant branch of 
the royal family, allowed his paternal affedtion to prevail over the 

dictates of both his patriotifm and his piety. By his advice, Ephe- 
bolus, a diviner, oppofed the facrifice, afTerting that the pretended 
princefs was not what fhe appeared, but a fuppofititious child, whom 
the artifice of the wife of Lycifcus had adopted to conceal her bar- 
who is with- rennefs. While the remonflrances of the diviner engaged the atten- 
fa^e" by hcr tion of the aflembly, Lycifcus privately withdrew his daughter j and, 

efcaping unobferved through the gates of Ithome, fought prote&ion, 

againft the cruelty of fortune and of his friends, among the unre- 
lenting enemies of his country. 

Ariftodemus He had already made confiderable progrefs in his journey towards 
o^ndaugh Sparta, when the difcovery of his departure threw the Meffenians 
tcr ' into great confternation ; nor is it eafy to determine what might 

have been the effedt of their fuperftitious terrors, had not Ariftode- 
mus, another branch of the Herculean ftock, and ftill lefs diftin- 
guifhed by birth than merit, voluntarily offered to devote his own 
Hcr lover child for the public fafety. But this facrifice was likewifc oppofed 



defign? thlS ky a youth, who, paflionately in love with the intended vi&im, 



cried out, that the young lady had been betrothed to him, and 
that it belonged to hcr deftined hufband, not to her inhuman father, 
to difpofe of her life and fortune. When his noify clamours were 

little 
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little regarded by the aflembly, he had the effrontery to alTert, that c *J A ^ 

_ A V • 

the daughter of Ariftodemus could not anfwer the condition required 
by the oracle j that, even before the nuptial rites had been confum- 
mated, fhe'had pitied the violence of his paflion, and that now fhe 
carried in her womb the fruit of their unhappy loves. Ariftode- 
nius, hearing this difcourfe, was feized with rage and indignation at 
the unmerited difgrace thrown on his family. " It then appeared, 

fays an ancient author 



'5 



tarnifhes 



of 



" which cover its humid bed." The angry father plunged his dagger She ™ ^in 
into the bread of his unfortunate daughter, and, with horrid barbarity, byherfatber * 
opening her womb in the prefence of the amazed afTembly, de- 
manded juftice on the infamous impoftor who had traduced her vir- 
tue. The Meflenians were ftill farther irritated againft the youth, 
in confequence of the opinion of Ephebolus, who declared that ano- 
ther vidim muft be fought to appeafe the anger of the gods, becaufe 
Ariftodemus had facriliced his daughter, not in obedience to the 
oracle, but to gratify the impetuous paflion of his own ungovern- 
able foul. The rage of the aflembly would have fpeedily fent the 
lover to attend the fhade of his miftrefs ; but fortunately he was be- 
loved and pitied by king Euphaes, whofe authority controuled, on 
this occafion, the audacious infolcnce of a priert, and checked the 
wild fury of the populace. The king allerted that Apollo had no 
reafon to complain of their difobedienee : the god d'emanded the 
blood of a virgin, a virgin had been flain ; but neither did the 
Pythia determine, nor belonged it to them to enquire, by whofe 
hands, or from what motive, the viftim fhould be put to death. 

The oracle, thus favourably interpreted by the wifdom of the obrtinate de- 
prince, not only allayed the frantic rage, but reftoicd the fainting Mcfl^nians hC 
hopes, of the people. They determined to defend their capital to 



,$ Paufanias, p. 232. This might fatisfy in modern times, a poor excufe for fuch a 



the fuperftition of antiquity, but will appear, (hocking barbarity. 



the 
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CHAP, the laft extremity; and this generous refolution, which they main- 
tained inviolate during the courfe of feveral years, was juftified by 
tobftinate exertions of valour, 
who procure The fpirited and perfevering efforts of the Meffenians, as well as 

affiftance i i n. 

from Argos the proud tyranny or Sparta, tended to procure, to the weaker ltate, 
and Arcadia. f evera i u f e f u i alliances among the neighbouring republics. Of all 

the communities inhabiting the Peloponnefus, the Corinthians alone, 
as a maritime and commercial people, entertained little jealoufy of 
the Spartans j while the Argives and Arcadians, from proximity of 
fituation, as well as interference of intereft and ambition, held the 
difciples of Lycurgus in peculiar deteftation. By the affiftance of 
thefe powerful allies, the Meflenians gained confiderable advantages 
in two general engagements ; in the former of which their king 
Euphaes, betrayed by the ardour of fuccefs into an unequal combat, 
Their tran- was overpowered by numbers, and flain in the a&ion. The valour 
iieju fuccefs. ^ Ariflodemus was called by the voice of the people to fill the va- 
cant throne ; and his condud in war juftified the high opinion en- 
tertained of him by his countrymen. For five years he baffled the 
afpiring hopes of the Spartans; defeated them in feveral defultory 
rencounters ; and, in a pitched battle, fought near the walls of 
Ithome, overcame the principal ftrength of their republic, allifted 

by that of the Corinthians. 

This vi&ory, though obtained by ftratagem rather than by fu- 
periority of courage or difcipline, threw the Spartan fenatc into the 
greateft perplexity, and deprived them of the expe&ation of putting 
fthomc at a fpeedy, or even a fortunate, end to the war. In their diftrefs they 
length fur- j iac j rec0 urfe to the fame oracle, which had relieved the affli&ions of 

sender*. 

the MefTenianSw As the policy of the god feldom fent away, in ill 
humour, the votaries of his fhrine, the deflrudion of Ithome 
was announced with prophetic obfeurity. The Spartans; with re- 
vived hopes, again took the field ; and their new ardour was fuc- 
ccfsful in feveral fkirmifhes with the MefTenians, who, harafied by 

an 
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an open, .were ftill more fatally opprefled by a fecret, foe*. The c A P. 




people were again feized with fuperflitious terrors. Dreams, vifions, 
and other prodigies confirmed the melancholy predi&ion of Apollo. 
The impatient temper of Ariftodemus made him withdraw, by a 
voluntary death, from the evils which threatened his country. The 
other leaders of greateft renown had periflied in the field. Ithome, oiymp. 
deprived of its principal fupport, and inverted more clofely than be- a^c! 7 
fore, was compelled, after a fiege of five months, to fubmit to the 
flow but irrefiftible impreffions of famine. Such of its inhabitants 
as were entitled to the benefit of hofpitality in Sicyon, Argos, or 

travelled with all poflible expedition into thofe countries. 
The facred families, who were attached to the miniftry of Ceres, 
fought a fecure refuge among the venerable priefts of Eleufis, in At- 
tica. The greater part of the people difperfed themfelves through 
the interior towns and villages, endeavouring;, in the 



Arcadia 



:avouring, in the obfcurity of 
induftrious fearch of an unre- 



16 



man war. 



lenting enemy 

The Lacedaemonians, having thus obtained pofleffion of the Mef- Confequen 
fenian capital, difcovered fignal gratitude to their gods, fidelity to firft Mefe- 
their allies, and cruelty to their enemies* Ithome was demolifhed 
to the foundation. Of its fpoil, three tripods were confecrated to 
Amyclean Apollo. The firft was adorned with the image of Venus, 
the fecond with that of Diana, and the third with the figures of 
Ceres and Proferpine. To the Affinians, who had aflifted them with 
peculiar alacrity in the war, the Spartans gave that beautiful portion 
of the MefTenian coaft, which aflumed, and long retained, the name 
of its new inhabitants. They rewarded the good intentions of the 
Meflenian Androcles, who, at the commencement of the war, had 
difcovered his partiality for Sparta, by beftowing on his defcend- 
ants the fertile diftrid Hyamia. The reft, of the Meflenian nation 
were treated with all the rigour of Spartan policy. They were 



16 Paufan, Meflcn. & Strabo, 1. viii 



Vol. I. 



S obliged 
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obliged to take oath of allegiance to their proud victors 



chap. 
IV. . 




fent them every year with half the produce of their foil*, and, 
der pain of the fevereft punifhrnent, to appear in mourning hat 

at the funerals of the Spartan kings and magiftrates 11 . 
State of After the clofe of the firft Meflenian wan Greece appears, for 



Greece at 
that time. 



veral years-, to have enjoyed an unufual degree of tranquillity. 
Peace promoted population ; and the inhabitants of Pelppgnnefus 
continued to difFiife their numerous colonies over the illands of Sicily 
and Corcyra, as well as over the fouthern divifion of Italy, after- 
wards known by the name of Magna Gnma'V In this delicious 
country two conliderable eftablifhments were formed, about the 
fame time > the one at Rhegium, and the other atTarentum* Rhegium, 
fituate on the fouthern extremity of the continent, foon acquired 



afcendant 



Tarentum 



become the moft powerful community on the eaftern coai 
honour of giving name to the fpacious bay, which almoft 
Tufcaru and the Ionian, feas* 



The 
ftances 



occafioned, or the various . circum 
ife feveral migrations, are not re 



lated in ancient hiflory ; the Lacedaemonian eftabiifhment at Taren- 
tum was alone marked by fuch particulars as have merited, on ac- 
count of their fingularity, to be handed down to fucceeding ages. 

TheWceJx- During the fecond expedition 19 of the- Spartans againft Meflenia, 

the army, confiding of the greater part of the citizens who had at- 
tained the military age, hound themfelves, by oath, not to return 
home until they had lubdued their enemies. This engagement dc- 



nioruan s 
f»Mjnd Ta- 
rrn:u r n in 
1 [ a ! v . 



■7 Paufan. ibid, into the gencml fyflem of Grecian poll- 

v8 This name, as will be proved hereafter, tics, 
denoted the Greek fcttlcments both in Italy 19 They had taken the fame oath in the 

and Sicily. The colonics there, became, in firfl expedition : but it appears from Paufa- 

progrefs of time, perhaps more confidcrable nias, that they did not oblerve it. The le- 

than the mother country. Their proceed- nators upbraided the youth: with cowardice 

ings wiJJ be fully related in the following and contempt of their oath, $n\ku* Ha* t«< 

work; but not until their tranfa&ions enter © 4 >*u vin^uu Pausan. p. zz8. 



taincd 
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Gained them feveral years in the field, during which Sparta, inha- 
bited only by women, children, and helplefs old men, produced no 
fucceeding generation to fupport the future glories of the republic 
$eiifible of this inconvenience, which, in a warlike and ambitious 
'ftate, furrounded by warlike and ambitious rivals, might have been 
:prbdu£tive of the moft dangerous confequences, the fenate recalled 
vfuch young men as, having left their country before they had at- 
tained the military age, were not under any obligation to keep the 
field : and enjoined them to afTociate promifcuoufly with the 



mar 



preferved 



defolation. The children born of thefe ufeful, though irregular 
connections, were diftinguifhed by the name of Partheniae ; proba- 



bly 



lenoting the condition of their mothers 1 \ They had no cer 
father ; nor were they entitled, though citizens of Sparta, t< 
private inheritance. Thefe circumftances kept them a diftin£ 



"body, the members of which were attached by the ftri&eft 
{hip to each other, and hoftile to the reft of the community. 

This dangerous difpofition was ftill farther encreafed by 
prudent behaviour of the Spartans, who, on their return 



titans, who, on their return from the 
-conqueft of MefTenia, treated the Parthenia: with the moft fuperci- 
lious contempt. The young men could endure poverty and mif- 
fortune, but could not brook difgrace. Their unhappy lituation, 
and the impatience with which they fubmitted to it, naturally con- 
nected them with the Helots, thofe miferab'Ie flaves whofe juft in- 
dignation ever prompted them to revolt from the cruel tyranny of 
their mafters. A confpiracy was formed ; the day, place, and iignal 
were determined, upen which the Partheniaj and Helots, armed 
with concealed daggers, and with the moft hoftile fury, fhould reta- 
liate, in the public aflcmbly, their paft fuffcrings and infults on the 
unfufpe&ing fuperiority of the proud lords of Sparta. The time ap- 



ao 



riufimut. Filius natus cx ca, qu.r quum duccrctur, virgo non erat. Aristot, Po- 



liU 1. v, c. 7. 



S 2 proached, 
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The Mefle- 
nians prepare 

to revolt* 
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proached, and the defign was 
of the aflembly ordered the 
ihould throw up his cap (for 



cryer 



proclaim, That none prefent 
been the fignal appointed by 



We 



are not 



as 



the confpirators) ; and thus clearly intimated that the plot had been 
difcovered, and that the Spartans were prepared to meet and to 
overcome the dangerous treachery of their dependants, 
informed of the punimment inflicted on the Helots, or w 
the confpiracy had been laid open by one of their number 
rit of an individual was allowed to atone for the guilt of tl 
The PartheniEE, however, were treated with a remarkable 
lenity, fuggefted, probably, by the fears, rather than by t 



of Sparta 



They 



not only allowed to efcap 



niflied from their native country, but furnifhed with every thing ne- 
ceffary for undertaking a fuccefsful expedition againft the neigh- 



bouring coafts 



and thus enabled to eftablifh themfelves under 



Phalantus, in the delightful recefles of the Tarentine 



gulph 



The Spartans, when delivered from the danger of this fo 



fpi 



enjoyed, above thirty years 



of the Meflen 



as public 
The dif- 



honourable conditions impofed on that people, the toilfome labours to 



which 



(Tarily 



duce the expected tribute; the natural fertility of the foil, aug- 
mented by induftry, and augmenting in its turn the populouJhcf's of 
the country, all thefe caufes confpired to fharpen their refenunent, 
to embitter their hoftility, and to determine them, at every hazard, to 
fubmit their fortune to the decifion of the fword. The negligence of 
Sparta was favourable to the progrefs of rebellion. While lhe de- 
graded the Meflfenians by the mod humiliating marks of fervitude, 
fhe allowed them, however, to rebuild their cities, to aflemble in 
the public places, and to communicate to each other their mutual 



11 EpKor. apud Strab. I. vi 



" Pnuf.n. Phoc. 



grievances 
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grievances and complaints. To reward the fervices of Andro- CHAP, 
cles, the Meflenian king, fhe had beftowed on his family the rich 




of Hya 



preferring 



the duties of patriotifm to the di&ates of gratitude, countenanced 
and encouraged the warlike difpofitions of his countrymen. The 
young men of Andania longed to take up arms. They were headed 0, J. m P- 



XXlll . 



Ariftomenes, a youth defcended from the ancient line of Mefle- a. c. 685. 



of mind 



ad of being fung by ] 
defcribed byXenoph 



Homer, would place him in the firft 



memorable war the Meflenians confulted the Obtai n affiil 



of prudence, at the fame time 



ance from 



uiai uicy liiuuigCU Uie motives the Argivcs 

of animofity and ambition. Before difcovering their intention to dXw^"^ 



meflengers 



of 



afliftance 



The 



Argives and Arcadians were naturally enemies to their warlike and 
ambitious neighbours ; and, at this particular juncture, the enmity of 
the former towards Sparta was, by recent injuries, kindled into re- 
fentment. Both nations confirmed, by the moft flattering promifes, 
the refolution of the Meflenians, who, with uncommon unanimity 
and concert, fought deliverance from the oppreffivc feverity of their 
tyrants* 

The firft engagement was fought at Derae, a village of Mcflenia. Thrbanlr 
Thefoldiers, on both fides, behaved with equal bravery; the victory 



of D 



crae. 



ubtful ; but Ariftomenes, the Meflenian, acquired unrivalled iimvcry ar J 



glory and renown. On the field of battle he was ialuted king by 
the admiring gratitude of his countrymen. He declined, however, 
the dangerous honours of royalty, declaring himfclf fatislied with 
the appellation of General, which, in that age, implied a fuperiority 



mode r atio:\ 



new. 



in martial 



knowledge of war, and in the 



experience 
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CM A P. re^erience 6f command. T^ie MeiTenian excelled in all thefe, and 



IV. 



poitefled, befides, a degree of military ehtKtifiafm, which, as it was 
employed to retrieve the defperate affairs of his country, defervesto 
"be for ever remembered and admired, Senfible how much de- 
pended on the aufpicious beginning of the war, he immediately 
marched to 1 Sparta; entered the city, which was neither walled, 
-nor lighted, during night; and fufpended in the temple of Mi- 
nerva a buckler, infcribed with his name., as a monument of his 

- ■ 

fuccefs againft the enemy^ and an offering to procure the good-will 
of that warlike goddels. 

■ 

The Angular The hardinefsof this exploit was rivalled by the fingular intrepi- 
Pan^mus ^ity of liis companions Panormus and Gonippus. While the Lace- 
and Gomp- d^monians celebrated, in their camp, the feftival of their heroes 

"Caflor and Pollux^ the two youths of Andania, mounted on fiery 
fteeds, with lances in their hands, and a purple mantle flowing over 
their white veftrnents, prefented themfelves in the midft of the joy- 
ous affembly. >The fuperflitious crowd, difTolved in mirth and wine, 
imagined that their heavenly prote&ors had appeared in a human 

■ 

.form, in order to grace the feftival eftablifhed in their ^honour. 
As they approached, unarmed, to pay their obeifance to the divine 
brothers of Helen, the young Meffenians couched their fpears, at- 
tacked the multitude with irrefiftible fury, flew them with their 
weapons, or trod them down with their horfes, and, before the af- 
fembly recovered from it6 furprife and conftcrnation, fet out, in 
triumph, on their return to Andania. 

The Spartans Thefe exploits, and others of a funilar kind, which arc not 




alarmed have 
recourfe to 



particularly recorded 



the oracle- , n j t0 ma ] ce 



the fears of the Spar- 



by what means they might change the fuccefs of 



al Paufanias, p. 266. However furpri- evidence. Striking in fiances of it will occur 

fing this credulity may appear in the prcfent in later periods of the Greek hiftory. 
age, it is attefted by the mod unqucftionablc 

;S ordered 



1 
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©ordered them to demand a general from Athens ; a relponfe highly c *J f A p * 

* A Y • 




mortifying to the high Spartan fpirit, as their own kings, defcended 
from Hercules, were the conftitutional commanders of their armies 2- 



In 



A. C. 623. 



Sparta was obliged to make a requeft which the jealoufy of 
durft not venture to refufe. The Athenians* when 



nformed The Athe- 
nians fend 



us, the poet 



of the- oracle, immediately difpatched to Sparta, Tyrtseus, a man themTyrt^e- 
who, like every Athenian citizen, had, indeed, borne arms, but who 
had never, been . diftinguifhed by any rank in the army. Ke was 



fellow-citizens as a noet : a character in which 



juftly 



*4- 



ages. Among the Spar- 



tans, however, he was regarded as the facred meffenger of the di- 
vinity ; and his verfes were fuppofed to convey the inftrudtions and 
fentiments infpired by his heavenly prote&or. . 

The heroic valour of Ariflomenes long continued to prevail againft Succefs of 

the Mefle- 

the force of the oracle, as well as againft all the other enemies of nians under 
MefTenia. He defeate&the Spartans in three fucceffive engagements, Ari\^ 
the circumftances of which are fo fimilar, that they have frequently 
been confounded with each other. They were all fought in the plain 

of Stenyclara, and the moft remarkable at a place called the Boar's 

Monument^ from a tradition that Hercules had anciently facrificed 
there an animal of that fpecies. The Meflcnians were reinforced by 
the afliftancc of their allies of Elis and Sicyon, as well as of Argos 
and Arcadia. The Spartans were followed by the Corinthians, their 
ancient confederates, and by the citizens of Leprea, who chofe to 
leek the proteflion of Sparta, rather than fubmit to the government 
of Elis. The combined army was commanded- by Anaxander the 



14 Jnfignis Homerus, a fourth on the fame fubjeft, is the only 

Tyrtacufijue marcs animos in martia oration now remaining of Lycurgus the 

bclld, Athenian orator, the friend and rival of De- 

Vcrfibus e .acuit. Hon. mollhcnes. A few detached couplets may 

Three poems of Tyrtauis, containing the a lfo be read in Strabo and }\iufanias. 
praifc of valour, ore prefcrved in Stobiuus ; 

Spartan 



* 
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Spartan king, whofe influence, however, was rivalled by the au- 
thority of Hecatseus the diviner, and of Tyrtceus the poet. The 
Meflenians had not a poet worthy of being oppofed to Tyrtceus ; 
but the predi&ions of their diviner Theocles were able, on fome 
occafions, to promote or to reftrain the ardour of Ariftomenes 
himfelf. 

The fuccefs of the engagement was chiefly owing to the fpirited 
exertion of the Meflenian general. At the head of a fmall band of 
chofen companions, he charged the principal divifion of the Spartan 
army, commanded by the king in perfon. The refiftance was ob- 
flinate, and lafted for feveral hours. When the Spartans began to give 
•war, Ariftomenes ordered a new body of troops to complete his fuc- 
cefs, to rout and purfue the enemy. He, with his little but determined 
band, attacked a fecond divifion of the Lacedaemonians, which fiill con- 
tinued firm in its poft. Having compelled thefe alfo to retreat, he, with 
amazing rapidity, turned the valour of his troops againft a third, and 
then againft a fourth brigade **, both of which giving ground, the 
whole army was put to -flight, and purfued with great flaughter. 
The merit of thefe atchievements was, on the return of Ariftomenes, 
celebrated with great pomp at Andania. The men received their fa- 
vourite hero with joyous acclamations ; and the women, ftrowing 
his way with flowers, fung in his praife a ftanza that has reached 
modern times, exprefTing, with elegant fimplicity, the glorious vic- 
tory obtained over the Lacedaemonians. 

The tribute of juft applaufc paid to the virtues of Ariftomenes in- 
fpired him with a generous ambition to deferve the lincereft grati- 
tude of his countrymen. With unremitting activity he continued, 

with his little band of faithful adherents, to over-run the hoftile ter- 
ritory, to deftroy the defencelefs villages, and to carry the inhabit- 

14 Paufanias acknowledges that the cx- charadter and exploits, as well as in the fitua- 
ploits of Aw.lomenea, in this engagement, tion, of Ariftomeneo, and thofe of the ceJe- 
almoft exceed belief. Paufan. Mcflen. bratcd Scottifh patriot Wallace. Vid. Bu- 
There is a remarkable coincidence in the chan. Hilt. Scot. I. viii. paflim. 

ants 
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a*rts into fervitude. The towns of Pharae, Carya, and Egila fuc- 
ceffively experienced the fatal efFedts of his ravages. In the firft, he 
found a confiderable booty, in money and commodities ; in the fecond, 
he found a bctoty ftiil more precious, the daughters of the principal in- 
habitants dancing in the chorus of Diana, whom he honourably pro- 
tected againft the licentious violence of his followers, and reftored^ 



CHAP 
IV. 




for 



k 



Egila, Ariftomenes met with an unexpected check from the enthu- 
ftafm of the Spartan matrons, who were offering facrifice to Ceres 
in a neighbouring temple, long held in peculiar veneration. As 

foon as they perceived the approach of the enemy, the women, 
who, according to the inftitutions of Lycurgus, had been trained to 



few ifliied forth 



Meflenians 



and the other inftrnments of facrifice, threw them into diforder, 
wounded feveral of the foldiers, and feized the perfon of their com- 
mander. Next day, however, Ariftomenes was delivered from cap- 
tivity, through the good^ offices of Archidamea, prieftefs of Ceres, 
whofe fufceptible heart had long admired and loved the merit and 
renown of the brave MelTenian. 

The amazing fuccefs of the Meflenians, which, in the courfe of ThrSpartan 
three vears, had been interrupted only by this inconfideruble acci- Tvrtxus^ by 
dent, difpofed the Spartan kings to abandon the war, and to allow 
their enemies to enjoy the honour and advantages which they had lb 



bravely gained. This refolution was approved by the ienate and 
afl'embly. The allies of Sparta readily adopted the fame opinion. 
Tyrtazus alone oppofed the difhonourable meafurc, with all the 
force of his authority. The facred character of the bard, with the 
divine influence of his poetry, prevailed ; and the Spartans again 
entered Mefienia with an army, as numerous and powerful as 
any they had before collected. But at fight of the McfTcnian troops, 
headed by Ariftomenes, they were thrown into new conftcrnation. 



Vol. i. 



T The 
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C HA P. The dreaded prowefs of their heroic antagonift> which they had 

fo often and fo fatally experienced, continually prefented itfelf to 
their minds j and the infpired arts of Tyrtaeus were again neceflary 
to refift the increafing panic. A fecond time he revived their droop- 
ing courage, while he expatiated on the glory of ancient warriors ; 
the magnanimity of defpifing fortune y the praife and honours of 
valour ; the joys and rewards of victory 15 . Thefe fentiments, dic- 
tated by the true fpirit of heroifm, fired their minds with martial ar- 
dour. Difregarding the fvveets of life, they longed for an honour- 
able death. One confederation only (fuch was the fuperftition of 
ancient times) damped the generous warmth that animated their 
fouls. In an engagement, which there was every reafon to believe 
would be fought with the mod obftinate valour on both fides, what 
crowds of warriors muft fall, whofe bodies, heaped together in hor- 
rid confufion^ would not be recognifed by their friends, or obtain, 
with due folemnity, the facred rites of funeral ! This melan- 
choly thought, which chilled the boldeft heart with religious hor- 
ror, might have formed an infurmountable obftacle to their fuccefs, 
had not their terrors been removed by the prudent miflionary of 
Apollo. By the advice of Tyrtaeus, each foldier tied a token, in- 
feribed with his name and defignation, round his right arm, 
means of which his body, however disfigured x \ might he known 
to his friends and kindred. Thus fortified againft the only illufion 




that could alarm 



death to a de- 



feat, they ruflied forward to attack their drcaded y and hitherto vic- 
torious, foes. 

The Baulc The Mcfleuian general had drawn up his forces at a place called 
of the the Great Ditch, from which this engagement has been called the 

Trenches. ^ " 0 

Battle of the Trenches 1; . The national ftrength was reinforced by 
a confidcrablc body of Arcadian troops, commanded by their king 



** Tyrtxus, p. z and 3. Edit. Glafg. 

* fl Con Tufa corporum linramcnta. Justin. 

* 7 Polybius, 1. iv. Strabo, 1. viii. 



Ariftocratcs, 



t 



t 
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1 

Anftocraieg, to whofe treachery, as much as to their own valour, C H^A f. 
the Spartans were indebted for the victory. 




fiderable 



d a COn- Treachery of 
. Ariftocrates. 



whom they defpaired to conquer. With this, perhaps, on many former Arcadians * 
occafions, they had tempted the avarice of Ariftocrates, who, from 
want of opportunity rather than of inclination to betray, had hitherto 
maintained his fidelity inviolate. But when he perceived the un- 
ufual ardour which animated the enemy; and refle&ed, that if, with- 
out his concurrence, vi&ory fhould declare itfelf on their fide, he 
might for ever be deprived of an occafion to earn the wages of his 
intended iniquity, he determined to abandon his ancient allies, and 
to enfure fuccefs to the Lacedaemonians. In fight of the two armies 
he explained and exaggerated to his troops the advantageous pofi- 

tion of the Spartans ; the difficulty of a retreat, in cafe they themfelves 
were obliged to give ground ; and the inaufpicious omens which threat- 
ened deftru&ion to Meffene. In order to avoid the ruin ready to 
overtake their allies, he commanded his men to be prepared to fol- 
low him on the firft fignal for the engagement. When the charge 
was founded, and the MefTenians were preparing to refift the firft 

onfet of the enemy, Ariftocrates led off his Arcadians ; and, to make 

his defection more apparent, crofted the whole Meffenian army. The The 

nians de* 

MefTenians, confounded with a treachery lo bold and manifeit, al- feated. 
moft forgot that they were contending againft the Spartans. Many 
forfook their ranks, and ran after the Arcadians, fomctimes conju- 
ring them to return to their duty, and lometimcs reproaching them 
with their perfidious ingratitude. Their intrcaties and infults were 
alike vain; their army was furrounded alrnoft on every fide ; the 
little band of Ariftomencs alone, with pertinacious valour, refifting 

the efforts, and breaking through the embattled i'quadrons, of the 
enemy. Their example encouraged others of their countrymen to 

effedt an efcape by equal bravery; but, in attempting this dangerous 



T 2 



me a lure, 
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CHAP, meafure, the greater part of the foldiers periftied, as well as the ge 




irocles, Phintas, and Phanas, perfons defcended from the 
ancient ftock of Meflenian nobility, and who, next to Ariftomenes, 
formed the principal ornament and fupport of their declining country, 
Magnani- Among the republics of ancient Greece, the fate of a nation of- 
tameisf nf ten depended on the event of a battle, The contention was not 

between mercenary troops, who regarded war as a trade, which they 
earned on merely from intereft, without emulation or refentment* 
The citizens of free communities fought for their liberties and for- 
tunes, their wives and children, and for every objedt held dear or 
valuable among men. In fuch a ftruggle they exerted the utmoft 

their animofity as well as of their ftrength ; nor did the 



efforts of 



conflict ceafe, till the one party had reduced the other to extremity. 
It was not extraordinary, therefore, that, after the bloody battle of 
the Trenches, the Meflenians fhould be unable to. keep the field. 
Ariftomenes, however, determined, while he preferred his life, to 
maintain his independence. With, this view he colle&ed the mifer- 
able remains of his unfortunate troops ; affembled the fcattered in- 
habitants of the open country; abandoned the cities and villages 
on the plain to the mercy of the vidors ; and feized, with his 
he throws little army,, the flrong ibrtrels of Eira > fituate among the nioun- 
l^fortrcft 0 tains which rife along the ibuthern fhore of Meflcnia, defended on 
ofEira; ^ nort h by the river Neda, and open only on the fouth towards 

the harbours of Pylus and Methone, which offered it a plentiful fup- 
ply of corn, fifh, and other necelfary provilions. 
A. C. 6t2— In this fituation the gallant McfTcnian refitted, for eleven year*, 

the efforts of the Spartans, who endeavoured, with unremitting 
induttry, to become matters of the fortrefs. Nor was he latisficd 
with defending the place; on various occafions he made vigorous 
ravages the and fuccefsful fallies againtt the befiegers. With a body of three 
ru^lci^' hundred Mcffenians, of tried valour and fidelity, he, at different 

times, over-ran the »Spartan territories, and plundered fuel] cities as 



tj j. 



were 
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were either weakly garrifoned, or negligently defended. In order to C HA P. 

X V • 

put a flop to incurfions equally difhonourable and deftrudive, the 
Spartans ordered their frontier to be laid wafte, and thus rendered 
incapable of affording fubfiftence to the enemy ► But they them- 
selves were the firft to feel the inconveniency of this meafure. As 
the lands towards that frontier were the moft fertile in the province, 

and the crops in other parts had failed through the inclemency of 
the feafon, the Spartans were threatened with all the calamities of 
famine; to which the proprietors of the wafted grounds, deprived of 
their harvefts by a rigorous injunction of the ftate, were prepared 
to add the horrors of a fedition. Tyrtseus difplayed, on this oc- 
cafion, the wonderful power of his art, by appeafing the angry t li- 
the Snartans natientlv to bear, in the fcrvice of 



Arifto- and plunders 



mult, and teaching the Spartans patiently to bear, in the fc 
their country, the lofs of fortune, as well as of life. 

While the enemy were difturbed by thefe commotions, 
menes fet out from Kira, .with his favourite band, and, marching Amycl 
all night, arrived by day-break at Amycla?, a Lacedaemonian city, 
fituated on the banks of the Eurotas, at the diftance of a few miles from 

the capital. Having entered the place without refinance, he carried 
off a confiderablc booty in flaves and merchandife, and returned to 
his mountain* before the Spartans, though appriied of his incuriion, 
could come to the a/fiftance of their neighbours-. 

A continued ferics of luch exploits, carried on with equal fuccefs, Ariiiomen» 
infpired into the Mc(Fenian6 a degree of confidence, which had al— loner, 

moft proved fatal to their caufe. Neglecting that celerity, and thole 
precaution, to which they owed their paft advantages, they began to 
continue fo long in the field, that the Spartans found an opportu- 
nity to intercept their return. The little band of Arillomc ncs be- 
haved with its u fua I gallantry, and long defended itlclf againfl far 
fuperior numbers, headed by the two kings of Sparta. The com- 
mander, after receiving many wounds, was taken priloncr ; and, 

with fifty of his braved companions, carried in chains to the Lace- 

d;emoniaiL 
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iv. . . 



of that republic ag 




had inflicted on her fuch dreadful calamities, was not to be gratified 
fey an ordinary punilhment. After much deliberation, the prifoners 



Thrown Into w-ere 
the Ceada. 



employed as a receptacle for the raoft atrocious 



All the companions of Ariftomenes were killed by the fall ; he alone 
was preferved by an accident, which, though natural enough in it- 
felf, has been disfigured by many fabulous circumftances z \ The 
Spartans, who loved valour even in an enemy, permitted him, at 
his earned defire, to be buried with his fhield ; a weapon of defence 
His wonder- held in peculiar veneration by the Grecian foldiers. As he defcended 
don and CrVa ^ n t° the deep cavity, the edge or bofs of his ample buckler, ftriking 
lfcape# againft the fides of the pit, broke the force of the fall, and faved his life. 

Two days he continued in this miferable dungeon, amidft the ftench 
and horror of dead bodies, his face covered with his cloak, waiting 
the flow approaches of certain death. The third day (at day-break) 
he heard a noife, and looking up, perceived a fox devouring the 
mangled remains of his companions. He allowed the animal to ap- 
proach him, and catching hold of it with one hand, while he de- 
fended himfelf againft its bite with the other, he determined to fol- 
low wherever it fhould condudt him. The fox drew towards a chink 
in the rock, by which he had entered 'the cavity, and through which 
he intended to get out. Ariftomenes, then, gave liberty to his 
guide, whom he followed with much difficulty, fcrambling through 
the paflage, which had been opened for his deliverance. He im- 
mediately took the road of Eira, and was received with plcafing 
aftonifhment among his tranfported companions. 
He farprifes The news of his wonderful efcape were foon conveyed to Sparta by 

fomc McfTenian deferters, whofe information on fuch a fubjedl was 



the Corinth- 
ian camp 



18 An eagle, it is faid, flew to his relief, fhield, which was preferved in the fubterra- 
which arofc from his having a fprcad-caglc ncous chapel of Trophonius, at Labedea. 
on hU fhield. Paufanias fays, he faw the 

not 
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not more credited, than if they had brought intelligence of one rifen 
from the dead. But, in the Ipace of a few days, the exploits of Arifto- 
menes convinced the incredulity of the Spartans. He was informed 
by his fcouts, that the Corinthians had fent a powerful reinforcement 
to the beliegers ; that thefe troops were ftill on their march, obferv- 
ing no order or difcipline in the day, and encamping, during night, 
without guards or fentinels, A general lefs active and lefs enter- 
prifing, would not have neglected fo favourable an occafion of an- 
noying the enemy. But Ariftomenes alone was capable of effe&ing 
this purpofe by the means which were now employed. That no 
appearance of danger might alarm the negligence of the Corinth- 
, he fet out unattended and alone **, waited their approach 
in concealment* attacked their camp in the dead of night, marked 
his route with blood, and returning loaded with fpoils to Eira, 
offered to Meflenian Jove the Hecatompho?iia ; a facrifice of an hun- 
dred vi&ims, which be alone was entitled to perform* who, with 
his own hand, had killed an hundred of his enemies* This was the 
third time the Meflenian hero had celebrated the fame tremendous. 



CHAP 
IV. 




ians 



rite. 



Eleven years had the vigorous and perfevering efforts of a fingle The Laccd*- 



man prolonged the deftiny of Eira. Ariftomenes might have ftill ^chcrouil> 
withftood the impetuous ardour of the Spartans, but he could not * t ™£ l £ a 
withfland the unerring oracles of Apollo, which predi&ed the fall of 
the devoted city. The purpofe of the gods, however, was accom- 
plifhed, not by open force, but by the fecret treachery of a Lacede- 
monian adulterer. This Lacedemonian was the flave of Empera- 
mus, a Spartan, who, in the field, yielded the poft of honour only 
To the kings. The perfidious Have had efcaped to the enemy with 
his mailer's property, and had formed an intrigue with a Mefleniaji 



10 The e\' pi oils of Arillomcncs often .JacrOai nXtct n »i a^fa t*a i»*oc n. * 4 Thnt 

oblige us to remember the cxprcftion in Pau- 44 he did more than /Veined po/Ilble for any. 

fania«, p. 244: Afc-ofumi St t<>y* <p<*.ai 44 one man, 

3 woman^ 
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C *t\P P * wdraan, whom he vifked as often as her hufband was called in his 

turn to guard the citadeL . Amidft the miferable joys of their infa- 
mous commerce the lovers were one night difturbed by the hulband, 
who loudly claimed admittance, which, however^ he did not obtain 
till his wife had concealed the adulterer. When the wife, with the 
raoft infidious flattery, enquiring by what excefs of good fortune 
fhe was blefled with her huiband's unexpe&ed return, the fimple 
Meffenian related, that the inclemency of the weather had driven 

the foldiers from their pofts, the wind, and thunder, and rain being 
fo violent that it was fcarcely poffible for them to continue any 
longer uncovered on the high grounds; nor could their defertion 
be attended with any bad confequences either to themfelves or to 
their country, as Ariftomenes was prevented, by a recent wound, 
from walking the rounds as ufual, and as it could not be expected 
that the Spartans fhould venture an attack againft the citadel, during 
the obfcurity and horror of a tempeft. The Lacedaemonian Have 
overheard this recital, and thus obtained a piece of intelligence, 

ght not only atone for his paft crimes, but 
acquire him great merit with his ancient mafter. He cautioufly 
elcaped from his concealment, and fought, with the utmoft celerity, 
the Spartan camp. Neither of the kings being then prefcnt, the 
command belonged to Emperamus, who readily pardoned the for- 
tunate treachery of a fervant that had afforded him the means of 
obtaining the higheft object of his ambition. Notwithftanding the 
flipperinefs of the deep afcent, the Spartans, by the direction of the 
flave, mounted the unguarded citadel, and obtained pofleffion of all 
the principal pofts, before the Mcflenians became fenfible of their 
danger. 

Obftinatc As loon as rt was krlown tliat { be enemy had entered into the city, 
thu "phcJ Ariftomenes, accompanied by the warlike prophet Theocles, together 

with their refpeftive fons Corgus and Manticlcs, endeavoured to 



m 



defpair of their fellow 



fend, 
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fend, to the laft extremity, the little fpot of ground to which they CHAP. 




Olymp, 
xxvii. 2. 



could yet apply the endearing name of country* Such, however, 
were the terrors and confufion of the night (the darknefs, thunder, 
and tempeft, being rendered ftill more dreadful by the prefence of an A ' ° : 67 U 
armed enemy), that it was impoffible to form the MefTenians into 
fuch an order of battle as might enable them to a£t with concert or 
effedt* When morning appeared they faw the danger more dif- 
tin&ly than before, and the impoffibility of any other affiftance than 
what may be derived from defpair. They determined, at every ha- 
zard, to attack and penetrate the Spartan battalions. Even the wo- 
men armed themfelves with tiles, with ftones, with every weapon 
that prefented itfelf to their .fury. They lamented that the violence 
of the wind prevented them -from mounting to the roofs of the houfes, 
which they had purpofed to throw down on the enemy; and declared 
that they would rather be buried under the ruins of their country, 
than dragged in captivity to Sparta. Such generous refolutions 
ought to have retarded the fate of Meffene' ; but it was impoffible to 4 
fight againft fuperior numbers, aided by the elements, and by the 
manifeft partiality of the gods ; for the thunder, happening on the 
right of the Spartans, afforded them an aufpicious omen of future 
viftory, and prefented to the MefTenians the fad profpedt of impend- 



ing calamities. 

Thefe circumftances, fo favourable to the Spartans, were improved 
by the prudence of Hccatus the diviner, who advifed that the foldiers 
who compofed the laft ranks, as they could not be brought up to 
the attack, lhould be remanded to the camp ; and, after refrelhing 
themfelves with flcep and nourifhmcnt, recalled to the affiftance of 
their countrymen. Thus, without depriving themfelves of prefent 
flrength, the Spartans provided for a future fupply of frefh troops ; 
while the MefTenians, engaged in continual adtion with the aflailants, 
were obliged at the fame time to combat cold, flcep, fatigue, and 

hunger. For three days and nights they withQood the combined 



Vol. I. U 



force 



1 1 
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C *n? P * &> rce °^ finally, ireefiftible enemies ; and when at length they 

began ta give way, the diviner Theocles threw himfelf into the midft. 
of the Spartans, crying out, " That they would not always be vio 
w torious, nor the Meffenrans always be their flaves;. Such was 
u the will of the gods ! who commanded him to perifh in the 
u wreck of a country, which, in a future age,, was deftined to rife 

" from its ruins.'* 




Ariftomenes It might have been expected that the patriotifm of Ariftomenes 
remnant of would have chofen the fame honourable occafion of expiring with 



the Mefle- 



mans 



towards ^ e f ree <k> m °f ^ s republic. But the general preferred life for the 
^ arcadia - fake of defending the fmall remnant of a community r which, he flat- 
tered himfelf, would be immortal, not only from the pr edition of 
Theocles, but from another circumftance equally important. When 
the downfal of Erra was foretold by the oracle of Apollo, the prudent 
-chief had removed to a place of fecurity fome facred pledges believed 
to contain the fate of MefTene. Tliefe myfterious fecurities confifted of 
thin plates of lead,, rolled up in the form of a volume,, on which was 
engraved an account of the hiftory and worihip of the goddeffes Ceres 
and Proferpine.. Having concealed in Mount Ithome this invaluable 
monument,, which had been delivered down in veneration from the 
remoteft antiquity,. Ariftomenes determined never to defpair of "the 
fortune, or to forfake the interefls 6f his country. Although he 
perceived, therefore, that it was now become necefTary to rclinquifli 
Eira, he did not, on this account, abandon the fafety of its remain- 
ing citizens. In order to preferve them, the only expedient that 
could.be employed, with any hopes of fuccefs, was the founding a 
retreat, and the collecting into one body fuch of his foldiers as were 
mot already too far engaged with the Spartans. Having accom- 
plifhed this meafure, he placed the women and children in the centre 
of the battalion, and committed the command of the rear to Gorgus 
and Manticles. He himfelf conducted the van, and marching to- 
wards the enemy with his fpear equally poized, and with well-re- 

gulatccl 
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gulated valour, fhowed, by his mien and countenance, that he was c *J y A p< 
a-efolved to defend, to the laft extremity, the little remnant of the 
Meflenian ftate. The Spartans, as dire&ed by Hecatus the diviner, 
opened their ranks, and allowed them to pafs unhurt, judieioufly 
avoiding to irritate their defpair. The Meffenians abandoned their 
city, and in mournful filence marched towards Arcadia. 

As the wars of the Grecian republics were nlore bloody and de- Their kind 

reception in 

jftru&ive than thofe of modern times, fo were their alliances more that country, 

generous and fincere. When the Arcadians were informed of the 
taking of Eira, they travelled in great numbers towards the frontiers 
of their kingdom, carrying with them victuals, clothing, and all 

things neceflary to the relief of the unfortunate fugitives whom 
having met at mount Lycaea, they invited into their cities, offered to 
divide with them their lands, and to give them their daughters in 



marriage 30 



The generous fympathy of the Arcadians animated Ariftomenes to Ariftomenes 

n • . purpofes to 

an exploit, the boldnefs of which little correfponded with the de- furprife 
preffion incident to his prefent fortune. He had only five hundred Sparta# 
foldiers, whofe a&ivity and ftrength were ftill equal to their valour ; 
and thefe he commanded, in the prefence of his allies, to march 

ftraightway to Sparta. Three hundred Arcadians defired to fhare 

the glory of this fpirited enterprize; and it was hoped, that as 

the greater part of the Lacedaemonians were employed in plundering 

Eira, this fmall but valiant body of men might make a deep impref- 

fion on a city deprived of its ufual defence. The arrangements Treachery 

for this purpofe were taken with the Arcadian king Ariftocrates, ^ cnl pU of 

whole behaviour at the battle of the Trenches had occafioned the Arirt °crate$, 

defeat of the Mellenians, and whofe artifice had fince perfuaded 
them, that his fhameful behaviour on that day was the effect of pan- 
nic terror, not of perfidious intention. A fecond time the treache- 
rous Arcadian betrayed the caufe of his country and its allies, 

J * Polyb. I. iv. 
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38BaVing> retarded the execution of Ariftbmeries's project, on pretence 




oj that the appearance of the entrails wras unfavourable, he difpatched a 
xxv&a*. confidential Have to Sparta, who difcovered the imminent danger 



A. C. 671. 



threatening that republic to Anaxander the Lacedaemonian king. 
The flave was intercepted on his return, carrying a letter from that 
prince, in which he acknowledged the faithful fervices of his ancient 
benefactor. Upon the difcoveiy of this letter, which totally difcon- 
certed the intended enterprize againft Sparta, the Arcadians, frantic 
with difappointment and rage, ftoned to death the perfidious traitor 
who difgraced the name-of king. The Meflenians joined hot in the 
execution of this fubftantial act of juftice. Watching the counte- 
nance of Ariftomenes, whofe authority was equally powerful in the 
council and in the field, they obferved, that inftead of being agitated 
by refentment, it was foftened by grief. The hero was affected 
with the deepeft melancholy, on reflecting, that the only defign was 
now rendered abortive, by which he could foon hope to avenge 
the wrongs of his country. Both nations teftified the mofl. fignal 
deteftation of the character of Ariftocrates. The Arcadians extin- 
guilhed his name, and extirpated his whole race. The Meflenians- 
erected a column near the temple of Lycaean Apollo (fo named from 
mount Lycaja, on the confines of Arcadia), with an infcription, fet- 
ting forth his crime and punifliment ; aflerting the impoflibility of 
concealing treacherous bafenefs from the inveftigation of Time, and 
the penetrating mind of Jove ; and praying tlie god to defend 
and blefe the land of Arcadia 3 '. 
Future for. Thus ended the fecond Meflenian war, in the autumn of the yea 
fefenian*,. nx hundred and feventy-one before Chrift. The fugilivc Meflenians 

experienced various fortunes* The aged and infirm were treated by 
the Arcadians, among whom they continued to refidc, with all the 
cordial attention of ancient hofpitality. The young and cnterprifing 
took leave of their benefactors, andj under the conduct of Arifto- 

*>• The infcription ia preferred by both Polybius, 1. iv. and by Pitufanias, Mcflen. 
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menes, repaired to Cyllene, an harbour belonging to the Eleans. c *f A P« 

X V • 




Agreeably to the information which they had received, they found 
in that place their countrymen of PyLus and Mothone, with whom- xxvii. 3. 

A. C. 670 

they confulted about the means of acquiring new eftablifhments* ' '* 
It was determined, by the advice of their Elean friends', not to 
undertake any expedition for this purpofe until the return of 
fpring, when they fhould again convene in full afTembly, finally to~ 
conclude this important deliberation. Having met at the time ap- 
pointed, they agreed unanimoufly to commit their future fortunes to 
the wifdom and paternal care of Ariftomenes, who declared his opi- 
nion for eftablifhing a diftant colony, but declined the honours of 
conducting it in perfon, and named for this office the brave Mefle- 
nian youths, Gorgus and Man tides. The former of thefe, inherit- 
ing his father s hatred againft Sparta, advifed his countrymen to take 
pofleflion of the ifland of Zacynthus, which, from its fituation in 
the Ionian Sea, lay conveniently for harafling the maritime parts of 
Laconia* Manticles propofed a different opinion,. obferving that the 
illand of Sardinia, though lefs advantageoufly fituated for the pur-^ 
pofcs of revenge, was far better adapted to fupply the neceflary 
comforts of life ; and that the Meflenians, if once fettled in that 
large and beautiful ifland, would foon forget the calamities which 
Sparta had infli&ed on them. It is uncertain whether motives of 
vengeance or utility would have prevailed with the Meflenians ; for 
before any refolution was taken on this important fubjett, a meflcn- 
ger arrived from Rhegium, then governed by Anaxilas, a prince de- 
fcended of the royal houfo of Mcflenia, who invited his wandering 
countrymen to a fnfc and honourable retreat in his dominions. Wheir, 
agreeably to this invitation^ they arrived at Rhegium, .Anaxilas in- 
formed them, that his fubjc&s were continually haraffed by the pi- 
ratical depredations of the Zanclians, an Eolian colony } \ who pof- 
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delightful territory on the oppofite 



fei&d a 
ance of the Meflenians 

that neft of pirates ; a r 
be delivered from very 



flirt 



it would be eafy (he oblerved) to deftroy 



r 



of Rhegium 
and the Mefl 



bled to eftablifh themfelves in the moft delicious fit 
ole Sicilian coaft. The propofal was received with 



k 



armament failed for 



the Zancleans were befieged 



land. When they perceived that part of their wall was deftr 



ed, and that they could derive no advantag 
arms, they toot refuge in the temples of th 
thefe refpe&ed afylums the relentment of Ana 



fro 



continuing 
Even fr 



the 



reftrained bv the humanity of the M 



The 



had learned from their own calamities to pity the unfortunate. 
Zancleanb, thus delivered from the lword and from fervitude, the or- 
dinary confequeaces of unfuccefsful war, fwore eternal gratitude to 



-their generous prote&ors. 

§ 



fentiment 



The Meflenians 
of bounty : the 



this 



friendly 



z 



either to leave the place, or to remain in the honourable condition 
of citizens.; the two nations gradually coalefced into one commu- 
nity ; and Zancle, in memory of the conqueft, changed its name to 
Meflene a name which may (till .be recognized after the revolu- 



of twenty-five 



ir of conducting 
tly related by anc 



obferved, that 
e colony. H 



14 



: fortune is diffe 
whom we arc in 



SJ Such 13 the account of'Paufanias, or ra- we reflcft, that thefe authors are Herodotus 
ther of the ancient authors whom he follows, and Thucydides, there fecms no way of folv- 

ing the difficulty, but by fuppofing two 
princes of the name of Anaxilas, to the lat- 
ter of whom hio countrymen, by a fpecies of 
flattery not uncommon in Greece, afciibed 



But it mud not bo diflembled, that Herodo- 
tus, lib. vi. c. 23. Thucydidcs, p. 114. and 
Diodorus, lib. xt. place Anaxilas, king of 
Rhegium, much later than the fecond Mef- 
fenian war. It deferves to be confidcrcd, 
that Paufaniaa, writing exprefsly on the fub- 
jeft, is entitled to more credit than authors 

.who only fpeak of it incidentally. But whon 

4 



the tranfa&ions of the firft. 

54 Confer. Paufan. Meflcn. & Plin. 1. xi. 
cap. 70. Val. Maxim, lib. i. cap. 8. 
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cTebted for the fulleft account of the Meffenxaa hero, informs us, c ^ y A p - 
that he faited to the ifle of Rhodes with Demagetes, the king of the 
<?ity and territory of Ialyfus in that ifland, who being advifed by the 
oracle of Apollo to marry the daughter of tlie moft illuftrious cha- 
racter in Greece, had without hefitatibn preferred the daughter of 
Ariftomenes. From Rhodes he failed to Ionia, and thence travelled to 
Sardis, with an intention of being prefented to Ardys king of the-Ly- 
dians, probably to propofe fome enterprize to the ambition of that 
prince r . which might finally be produ&ive ef benefit to Meflene* 
But upon his arrival at Sardis, he was feized with a diftemper His death 

% and charac~ 

which put an end to his life. Other generals have defended their ter. 
country with better fuccefs, but none with greater glory; other 
characters are more fully delineated in ancient hiftory, but none 
more deferving of immortal fame ; fince whatever is known- of 

Ariftomenes tends to prove, that according to the ideas of his age 
and country, he united, in lingular perfe&ion, the merits of the 
citizen and of the foldier, the powers of the urxderftanding and the 
virtues of the heart,. 
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State of the Peloponnefus after the Conqueft of Meffenia. 



Of the Northern Republics of Greece,- — Of the 
Grecian Colonies. — Revolutions in Government. 
Military Tranfaclions.—The firfi f acred TVar. 
Dejlr.utlion of the Criffean Republic. — Reft or at ion 



of the Pythian Games. — Defcription of the Gym- 
najlic and Equejlrian Exercifes. — Hiftory of Grecian 
Mufic, 





.C H A P. f~lH* HE conqueft of Meffenia rendered Sparta the moll confider- 

able power in Greece. The Peloponnefus, formerly com- 
Greece f after prehending feven, now contained only fix independent ftates. The 
^Meffwi^ fub j e & s of Sparta alone occupied two-fifths of the whole peninfula. 
andfirftof q^e remainder was unequally divided among the Corinthians, 

the Pelopon- 1 ' 0 . 

jicfus. Achseans, Eleans, Arcadians, and Areives. In a narrow extent of 
xxviiT i. territory, thefe fmall communities exhibited a wonderful variety of 
A. C. 668. c h ara ft er and manners. The central diftrid of Arcadia, confiding 

of one continued clufter of mountains, was inhabited by a hardy race 
of herdfmen, proud of their anceftry, and confident in their own 
courage and the ftrength of their country. Their Eolian extraction, 
their jcaloufy, and their pride, made them dtfdain connection with 
the Dorians, by whofe pofleflions they were on all fides furrounded. 
Carelefs of the arts of peace, they were engaged in unceafing hof- 
tilities with their neighbours, by whom they were defpifed as barba- 
rians, and whom they contemned as upftarts j fince, amidlt all the 

revolutions 
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r^vpluttons: of-Peloponnefus, ;the Arcadians albne .had ever mam-. 

taingd ^theii 7 original eftablimments V • »••-•,;• 

. Thejindwflrious and wealthy; Corinthians prefented a. very different ^f^J^I 
fpeetacie., Inhabiting the mountainous ifthmus, which, towering be- 
tween two leas, connects the Peloponnefus with the north of Greece, 
the Corinthians long formed the principal centre of inland communi- 

cation and foreign commerce \ Towards the fouthern extremity of 



tween^theAr- 
cadiahs and 
Corinthian*. 



the ifthmus, and 
Coanthus, they 1 
branches, on eith 
whofe ( 



foot of 
; a fair 



impregnable fortrefs Aero 



city, extending its 



either fide, to the Saronic and Corinthian gulphs, 
ppofite waves vainly aflailed their narrow but lofty 



territory • 
colonies and 



Their harbours and their commerce gave 



the 



11 



naval po 



proved the very inconvenient 




are faid to have im 



rather long-boats, ufed 



in 



early times, into the more capacious form of Trireme 4 gal- 



lies. 



1 Paufan. Arcad, Strabo. I, viii, p. 38S. 
* Paufan. Corinth, c. iv. 

3 Strabo, 1. viii. p 379. 

Quadriremes, Qu' 



weight of the oars, required for the upper 
tires, muft have rendered the working of 
them totally impracticable, efpecially as w« 

know, from ancient writers, that there was 



remes of the ancients, were fo denominated but one man to each oar. Thefe inconve- 

from the number of the ranks, or tires, of niencies were pointed out by many ; but the 

oars on each fide the veflelj which number ingenuity pf lieutenant-general Melvill ex- 

conftituted what we may call the rate of plained how to remedy them. He conjec- 

the ancient fhips of war. It was long a de- cured that the wafte part of the ancient gal- 

fideratum in the fcience of antiquities to de- lies rofe obliquely above the water's edgr, 

tcrmine the manner of arranging thefe ranks with an angle of 4S °, or near it ; that upon 

of oars, as well as to afcertain the pofition the inner fides of this wafte part, the feats of 

of the rowers. The bulk of commentators the rowers, each about two feet in length, 

and antiquaries placed the fedilia, or feats, were fixed, horizontally, in rows, with 1:0 

in rows, immediately above each other, upon more fpace between each feat, and thofe on 

the fides of the veffel, which they fuppofed all fides of it, than fliould be found nece/Tuy 

perpendicular to the furfacc of the water. r " ^" f " ~ f " l 

But the leaft knowledge of naval architec- 
ture deflroye that fuppofition. The rowers, 

thus placed, muft have obftruacd each other; degree poflible; and, in confequence of the 

they, muft have occupied too large a fpace, combination of two obliquities, the inconvc 

and rowed with too unfavourable an angle niencies above-mentioned totally difappear. 

on the Ihip's fide j above all, the length and In 1773 the general caufed the fifth part of 

V01.. I. * 



for the free movements of men when rowing 
together. The quincunx, or chequer order, 
would afford this advantage in the higheft 
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v: 




Political. re» 
volutions in 
Corinth. 
A. C. 779 



Contrail be- 
tween the 
Argives and 
Achsans. 



1 S 

Kds^ Their fea fight againfi their rebellious col6ny, Corcyra, it 



the firft naval engagement rec&rded 



in 




It was fought 



fix hundred and fifty years before Chrift, at which time the Co- 



rmtmans (as the ideas- o£ wealth and luxury ate relative:) . w^m 
alteady regarded' by their neighbours as a wealthy- and luxurious 



people. 



The influence of wealth to produce fervitude prevailed 



©ver that of commerce, which is favourable to liberty. Their 
government, after the abolition of monarchy, was ufurped by a nu- 
merous branch of the royal family, ftylecPBacchiadse \ This oli- 



garchy was d&ftroyed B^r Cypfelus, a mild and gentle ruler , whofe 
family governed Corinth, tiH the-year five hundred and eighty-five 
Before Chrift. 

The contrail' between Arcadia and Corinth was not more linking 
than that between Argofis and' Achaia. The citizens of Argos, hav- 
ing expelled their kings, were feized with an ambition* to reduce 
and domineer over the inferior- towns in the province. The info- 
ience of the capital provoked the indignatioa of the country. My- 



Quinqueremis 



the 



Th 



reney llreet. 
fofficient eate, in a very fmall fpace, thirty 



of a large Mcdaglione- of Gordianus has the 
figure of a Triremrs, with three tires, each 
*f fourteen or fifteen- oars, ifluing chequer- 
wife from an oblique fide-. The colle&ion at 



rowers, in five tir e^ of fix men in each, Portici contains ancient paintings of feveral 
kngthways, making one-fifth part of the gallies, one or two of which, by prefenting 
rowers on each fide of a Quinqueremis,. ac- 
cording to Polybius, who affigns three hun- 
dred for the whole complement, befides one water. 



the ftern part, (hew both the obliquity of the 
fides 



and the rows of oars reaching to the 
The fubftftnee of this note is al- 
Hundred and twenty fighting men. This con- ready publifhed in governor Pownall's Ami- 
Sruflion, the advantages of which appeared 
evident to- thofe who examined it, ferves to 
explain many difficult paffages oft the Greek 
and ILoman writers concerning naval mat* 
ters. TKe general's difcovery is confirmed 
by ancient monuments. On feveral pieces 
of fculpture, particularly at Rome, he found 
the figures of war gallies, or parts of them, 
with the oars reprcfented as coming down 



quities. The governor, however, fpeaks of 
a gallery for the rowers, which I did not ob- 
ferve in the general's model ; nor do I ap- 
prehend that fuch a gallery could be necef- 
fary, as the purpoft for which it is fuppofed 
to have been intended, is completely an- 
fwered by the wafte part of the vefleh 

5 Thucydid. hi. c. xiii. 

* Ibid. 



from oar holes difpofed chequerwtfe. In the 7 Pnufan. Corinth. 



Monta 



a* 



reverie 



* Ariftot. Polit. 1. v. c. xii. 
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'tfcea&i 3ESwB2»n©it kpidaurus, arid other places .of lefsnote, we- often G H y A« *♦ 
^conquered, but netfer tnoroughly fubdued. Interefi taught them to 

-unitei; and union enabled them to fet at defiance the power of Ar- 
:gos ? by which they were branded as rebellious, and which they 
reproached as tyrannical 0 . The fortunate diftricT: of Achaia, having 
rfuccefsfully refitted the oppreffion of Ogygus, an unworthy defcend- 
.ant of Agamemnon, eftablilhed, at a very early period, a dcmocra- 
tical form of policy' 0 . Twelve cities, each of which retained its 
municipal jurifdi&ion, united on a foot of perfed equality and free-? 
dom* This equitable confederacy prepared the way for the Achsean. 
laws, fo celebrated in later times, when the caufe of Greece, fhame- 
fully abandoned by more powerful guardians, was defended by the 
feeble communities of Achaia *\ 

* 

We have already had occafion to explain the important inftitu- Between tl 

4 Lacedaemo 

tions of Iphitus and Lycurgus. The very oppofite fyftems, adopted by nwns and 
thefe great legiflators, refpe&ively fuited the weaknefs of Elis, and 
the ftrength of Sparta, and occafioned a remarkable contrail between 
the peaceful tranquillity of the former republic 12 , and the warlike am- 
bition of the latter, the lines of whofe national character grew more 
hold and decifive after the MefTenian conqucft. The piteous rem- 
nant of the MefTenians, who had defended their freedom with the 

mod perfevcring bravery, were reduced to a cruel and ignominious 
fervitudc* Confounded with the miferable mafs of Helots, thpfe 
wretched villi ms of Spartan cruelty, they were condemned to labo- 
rious drudgery, expofed to daily infult, and compelled, ftill more 
intolerable ! to tend their own flocks, and cultivate their own fields, 

for the benefit of unrelenting tyrants u . The haughty temper of the 
Spartans became continually more prefumptuous. . They totally dif- 
dained fuch arts and employments as they ufually faw pra£lifed by 



* Paufan. 1. vi, c. xxi. Diordor. Sicul. 11 Polyb. 1. ii. 

1. xi. p. 275. 11 Paufan. Eliac, Sz Strabo, 1. viii. 

10 Paufan. Acliaic. Strabo, 1. viii. p. 383, 13 Paufaniaa Mcfleniac. 

& fey. 
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^ p * th^induftfy of flaves. War, and hunting as the image of war, were 




the only occupations which it fuited their dignity to purfue ; and 
this conftant exercife in arms, direded by the military code of Ly- 

cnrgus, rendered them fuperior in the field of battle, not only to the 
neighbouring ftates of Peloponnefus, but to the braveft and moft re- 
nowned republics beyond the Corinthian ifthmus. 
n^Swi re While the Grecian peninfula was agitated'by the ftubborn conflict 
publics of between the Spartans and Meffenians, the northern ftates had been 

Greece. 

Of the Gre- difturbed by petty wars, and torn by domeftic difcord The Greek 
oancolomes. f ett i ements j n Thrace, in Africa, and Magna Graecia, were yet too 

feeble to attract the regard of hiftory. But, during the period now 
under review, the Afiatic colonies, as fhall be explained in a fubfe- 
quent chapter, far furpafled their European brethren in fplendor and 
profperity. 

Political re- Having abolifhed the regal office, the Athenians, whofe political 
Athens. revolutions were followed with remarkable uniformity by neighbour- 
ing ftates, fubmitted the chief adminiftration of their affairs to a ma- 
giftrate, entitled Archon, or ruler. The authority of the Archon 
A- C. 754. long continued hereditary : it became afterwards decennial : at length 
A. c. 684. n i n e annual Archons were appointed by the powerful clafs of nobi- 

lity, confifting not only of the defcendants of fuch foreign princes 



refuge in Athens, but of 



accident 



nothing 



The great 
The equef- 



tnan 
fore 



the improvement of tallies, rendered them fuperior in every 
rencounter with the diforderly rabble, enjoyed all authority, reli- 
gious, civil, and military ,$ . The Athenian populace were reduced 
A. C. 594, to a condition of miferable fervitude ; nor did they recover their 

ancient and hereditary freedom, until the admired inftitutions of 



Thucydid. 1. i. ■« Ariftot. Politic. 1. iv. c. xiii. 

7 



Thefcu? 



s 



1 
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Thefeus were reftored and improved by Solon towards the beginning 
of the fixth century before Chrift. 

The domeftic diflentions which prevailed in every ftate beyond Unimport- 

the ifthmus, were only interrupted by foreign hoftilities. Interfe- JSSuy 

rence of intereft occafioned innumerable contefts between the Pho- 2J^Sg3i« 

ciaus and Thebans, the Dorians and Theffalians, the Locrians and ^ Sacred 

War. 

iEtolians. Their various inroads, battles, and fieges, which were Olymp. xlvL 
begun with paffion, carried on without prudence, and concluded 
without producing any permanent effect, have been configned by 
ancient hiftorians to a juft oblivion. But the firft Sacred War is re- 
commended to our attention, both on account of the caufe from 
which it arofe, and the confequences with which it was attended* 
This memorable enterprize was occafioned by an injury committed 



Amph 
of facr 



of Delphi ; it was undertaken by order of the 



and 



deftru&ion of the cities accufed 
efsful conclufion was celebrated 



by the Pythian games and feftival, which, of all Grecian inftitutions, 
had the mod direft, as well as moft powerful tendency, to refine 
rudenefs, and foften barbarity. 

The territory of the Crifleans, lying to the fouth of Delphi, com- Defcriptfon 
prehended, in an extent of about twenty-four miles in length, and lie of CnflL 
fifteen in breadth, three large and flourifhing cities s CrifTa, the ca- 
pital, which gave name to the province ; Cirrha, advantageoufly 
fituated for commerce on the weftern fide of a creek of the Corin- 
thian Gulph ; and Anticirrha, on the eaftern fide of the fame creek, 

celebrated for the produ&ion of hellebore, as well as for the Ikill 
with which the natives prepared that medicinal plant, the virtues of 
which were fo much extolled and exaggerated by credulous anti- 
quity 16 . 

The CrifTeans pofTefTed all the means of happinefs, but knew not its profperity 
how to enjoy them. Their territory, though final!, was fertile ; ™ ncc ' n °" 



16 Strabo and Pliny. 



and 
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P H A-f. as its value was.enhanced by the comparative fterility of the 

greateft part of Phocis l \ it acquired and deferved the epithet of 
Happy. Their harbour was frequented by the yeflels, not only of 
Greece, but of Italy and Sicily ; they carried on an extenfive fo- 
reigu commerce, v considering the limited communication between 
diftant countries in that early, age ; and the neighbourhood of 
Delphi, at which it was impoffible to arrive without parting through 
their dominions, brought them confiderable acceffions of wealth 1 
as well as of dignity and refpect. But thefe advantages, inftead of 
fatisfying, increafed the natural avidity of the Grifleans. Tiiey be- 
Exaasccm- gan to exact: vexatious and exorbitant duties from the merchants 
from tl the S who came to expofe their wares in the facred city, which, on account 
"ndft^ngers of the g reat concourfe of profligate pilgrims from every quarter, 

wdic wacle *" 00n became ^ feat » not of de™" 011 om y, but of diffipatlon, vanity, 
of Delphi. and licentious pleafure. It was in vain for the merchants to exclaim 

againft thefe unexampled impofitions ; the taxes were continually 
encreafed ; the evil admitted not the expectation of either remedy 
or relief \ and the ftrangers, accuftomed to it by Jong habit, be- 
gan to fubmit without murmur ; and perhaps endured the hardfhip 
with the greater patience, when they perceived that they drew back 
the tax in the increafed price of their commodities. Encouraged by 
this acquiefcence in their tyranny, the CriUcns levied a feverc 
impoft on the pilgrims, whether Greeks or Barbarians, who vifitcd 
the temple of Apollo ; a meafure directly inconfiftent with a decree 
of the Amphi&yons, which declared that all men mould have free 
accefs to the oracle", as well as extremely hurtful to the intcreft of 
the Delphians, who foon felt a gradual diminution of their profits 
arifing from the holy flirinc. It was natural for thofe who fuftained 
a lofs, either of gain or of authority, to rcmonftrate againft the ex- 
tortions of the Crifleans; but their rcmonftranccs, inftead of pro- 
ducing any happy alteration of behaviour, only cxafperated 



men 



" Strabo, p. 3 z 3 . & f C q. •« p au fan. in Phocic. •» Sirabo, 1. ix. p. 418. 



grown 
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grown infolent through profperity« In the time of profound peace, 
the Crifleans, provoked by ufeful admonitions, which they proudly 
called threats* entered with an armed force the territories of their 
neighbours ; deftroyed every thing that oppofed them, with fire and 
fword ; laid the defencelefs cities under heavy contributions, and 
carried many of the inhabitants into fervitude *°. Delphi itfelf, how 
much foever it was revered in Greece, and refpeded even by the 
mofl diftant nations, appeared to the facrilegious invaders, an objed 
better fitted to gratify the defire of plunder, than to excite the emo- 
tions of piety. Neighbourhood had rendered them familiar with the 
woods, the temples, and the grottoes of the prefiding divinity ; with 
the manners and charader of many of his minifters they were pro- 
bably too well acquainted to hold them in much reverence; and 
having deferved their refentment by what they had already done, 
- they refolved to render it impotent by what they (hould next ac- 

eomplifh. 

The defign of plundering Delphi was no fooner formed than exe- 
cuted. The imaginations of men were not prepared for fuch an 
event; nor had any meafures been taken to prevent fuch an unex- 
pected and abominable profanation. The enemy, meeting with no 
refiftance, became mafters of the temple, and feized the rich votive 
offerings accumulated by the pious generofity of ages. Thence they 
pafled into the facred wood, and, rendered furious through pride or 
guilt, attacked, plundered, and murdered the promilcuous crowd, 
who were employed in the ufual excrcife of their devotions. The 
young were violated, with a licentious rage which bid defiance 
to decency^ and nature. Even a- deputation of the Amphidyons, 
clothed in the venerable garb, and bearing the refpeded enfigns 
of their office, were repelled with blows and infults, while they 
vainly attempted to flop the fatal progrefs of thefe frantic and 



JECdnn. in Ctefiphont. 



impious 
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t&pious outrages, committed againft every thing held facred 




men" 



cil. 



Meafures of The Amphiftyonic council; to whom it belonged to judge-and to 
tyOTfc^oun" punifh the atrocious enormities of the Crifleans, experienced, in 

an uncommon degree, thofe inconveniences to which all numerous 
aflemblies are in fome meafhre liable. Their proceedings were re- 
tarded by formality, warped by prejudice, and difturbed by diflen- 

tion. Notwithftanding the aggravated crimes of the Crifleans, it 
was not without encountering many difficulties, and much oppofi- 
tion, that Solon, one of the Athenian reprefentatives, roufed his 
aflbdates to the refolution of avenging the offended majefty of reli- 
gion, the violated laws of nature, and their own perfonal injuries- 

When at length they agreed to this ufeful and pious defign, the 
meafures purfued on the prefent occafion, as well as in all the future 



War. 



wars undertaken by their authority, v 
cifive. The forces which they at firft 



qually flow and inde- 



by no means equal to the enterprize for which they were defigned. 
After various reinforcements, they attempted ineffectually, during 
nine fummcrs and winters, to reduce the towns of Crifla and 
Cirrha, which finally fubmitted, in the tenth year of the war, rather 

to the art than to the power of the befiegers. 
The prinei- The events of the preceding years ftrongly paint the Ignorance, 
fbe Sacred" 1 tne fuperftition, and the rude manners of the times. The Crifleans 

had no fooner plundered, than they abandoned, the temple of Apollo. 
Thither, by the advice of Solon, the AmphicTyons fent meffengers, 
to confult the oracle concerning the proper means, as well as the juft 
meafure,.of their vengeance. They were commanded inftantly to 
levy war on the Crifleans ; to perfecute them to the laft extremity ; 
to demolifh their towns, to defolate their country, and after confe- 

crating it to Apollo, Diana, Latona, and Minerva, to prevent it 



** Paufan. in Phocic. 



from 
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from ever thenceforth being cultivated for the fervice of man l \ In c H y A p 
obedience to this peremptory injundion of the god, the Amphidyoris 




returned to their feveral republics, in order to colled: troops, and to 
animate the exertions of their countrymen in the common caufe. 
The Greeks, however, were too deeply engaged in domeftic dif- 
fentions, to make effectual efforts for the glory of Apollo. Few 
adventurers repaired to the holy ftandard; and the war, neither 
fupported by vigour of execution, nor directed by wifdom of deli- 
beration, languifhed for feveral years under different generals. At 
length Eurylochus, a Theffalian prince of great valour and adi- 
vity, was entrufted with the command of the Amphidyonic army 2J . 
The new general waited till the time of harveft, to ravage the open 
country, to deftroy the villages by fire and fword, and to defolate 
the happy Crilfean plain. 

On feveral occafions he defeated the army of the CrifTeans, who Siege of 
made frequent and vigorous fallies in order to defend their poffef- 
fions. But when he attempted to make an imprefhon on the forti- 
fied ftrength of CrifTa, its thick walls, its lofty towers, and above 
all, the adivity and courage of its citizens, prelented obftacles 

which it was impofTible to furmount. The art of beficging towns 
ftill continued in a ftate of great imperfedion. The battering- 
rams, and other engines employed in this operation of war, were of 
too rude a conftrudion to make fuch a breach in the walls as might 
not eafily be repaired. It was in vain that Eurylochus attempted by 
blockade to reduce the place. The enemy were furnifhed with all 
necclfarics in great abundance, from the well-frcqucnted port of 
Cirrha. Years thus paffed away, and nothing decifive was effeded. 

The befiegcrs, fatigued with labour, and uneafy at difappointmerit, 
had often abandoned their camp, and cantoned themfelves on the 
borders of the Criflcan territory, where they expeded more falu- 
tary fupplies of provisions. 

11 JEfchin. ibid. 13 Plut, in Solon. Strabo, I. ix. Polyarnu*, I, vi. c. xv. 
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C *v A P " When they again returned to their duty, they were affli&ed, in the 




44 



^ ^ m year of the war, with a peftilential or epidemic diforder, occafioned 

the army of either by the want of wholefome food, the great numbers of men 
the bcfiegers > C00 p ec j during ^ e warn i feafon, witliin a narrow fpace, or by forae 

unknown malignity of the atmofphere. A great part of the army 

fell a prey to the increafing contagion. Anxious for the public 

fafety, the Amphi&yons had recourfe to the wifdom of Apollo, who, 
inftead of recommending to them the aid of an able phyfician, ex- 
horted them to bring from the ifle of Cos the fawn with gold. Am- 

bafladors were immediately difpatched to that ifland, in order to un- 
ravel the meaning of the god, thus wrapped up in its cuftomary veil 
of myftic obfeurity. They had no fooner explained their commiffion 
^mcdied^by i n the Coan afTembly, than an eminent citizen, named Nebros, rifing 
Cos. up, declared the fenfe of the oracle. " I am the fawn," faid he, 

pointed out by Apollo, 5 ' (for Nebros in Greek fignifies a fawn), 
and my fon Chryfos" (which is the Greek word for gold) " has 
carried off the prize of ftrength, courage, and beauty, from all his 
competitors/' The perfon who thus fpoke is juftly celebrated, on 
account of his anceftor Efculapius, of his defcendant Hippocrates 14 , 
and of his own unrivalled proficiency in the healing art. The 

knowledge of phyfic was become the hereditary honour, and almofi: 
the appropriated poffeflion, of his family, by which it had been cul- 
tivated for many ages, and to which it is fuppofed in a great mea- 
fure to owe its prefent improvement and perfection. Nebros obeyed 
with alacrity the injunction of Apollo, the peculiar patron of the 
fcience in which he excelled. At his own expencc he equipped a 
veflel of fifty oars, loaded with valuable medicines, as well as with 
warlike ftores, and accompanied by his fon Chryfos, fet fail with the 

*** Wc owe, almoft entirely, the hiflory re* p. 1291. There arc fomc learned diffcrtn* 

corded in the text, to an oration of Thcflalus, tions on the fubjeft in the 5th and 7th vo- 

fon of Hippocrates, addrefled to the Athenians, lumeo of the Memoirs of the Academy of 

It is publifhcd among the letters of his father. Belles Lcttrcs. 



Vid, HippocraU Opera, cx edit* Facfii, v, ii. 



Amphi&y 
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Amphictyonic ambaffadors, in order to cure the confederates, and c H y A p - 

to conquer the Crifleans. 

His advice, his prudence, and his affiduity, reftored the decaying Sack of 
health of the army. Their numbers, however, were already fo 
much diminiflied, that it feemed impofTible by open force to put a 
fuccefsful end to the war. On this occafion the artful Coan e 
ployed a ftratagem, which would have appeared entirely inconfiftent 
with the laws of arms which had long been eftablilhed in Greece, if 
it had not feemed to be the di&ate of a divine admonition. The horfe 
of Eurylochus was obferved for feveral days to roll on the fand, and to 
ftrike his foot with great violence againft a particular fpot of ground. 
In digging under this ground, a wooden pipe was difcovered, which 
fupplied Crilfa with water. The extraordinary means by which this 
difcovery was made, convinced the ignorant credulity of the Greeks, 
that fome important advantage might be derived from it ; and upon 
mature deliberation it was concluded, that Apollo had thus fuggefted 
a contrivance for deftroying his own and their enemies. Comply- 
ing, therefore, with the heavenly intimation, Nebros poifoned the 
conduit of water ; and the efFe£r. of this deteftable artifice was foon 
difcernible in the languid efforts, and diminiflied refiftance of the 
befieged. The befiegers, on the other hand, encouraged by the 



evident partiality of the gods, carried on their operations with re- 
doubled vigour. A reward was propofed for the man who fliould 
fir ft mount the walls, an honour obtained by the youthful ardour 
of Chrylbs. The city was thus taken by afiault; the fortifi- 
cations were demolilhed, the houfes burnt, and the inhabitants 
treated with a feverity proportioned to the atrocious enormity 
of their own crimes, and the exafperated rcientmcnt of the 
victors. 

The command of Apollo, however, was not completely executed Confecmtion 

of the i 

by the deftruclion of the Criflean capital. Part of that impious rhcanplaTn 

community Hill fubfifted in the maritime town of Cirrha, the rc- 

Y a dudion 
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dii&ion of which muft have prefented great difficulties to the Am- 
phi&yons, fince it was neceflary for them a third time to have 
recourfe to the oracle. The anfwer delivered on this occafion was 
involved in twofold obfcurity. The Words pf the god, at all 
times dark and doubtful, now feemed abfolutely unintelligible, fince 
he made the taking of Cirrha, an event which there was every rea- 
fon to expedt, depend on a circumftance which appeared at firft 
fight impoffible. " You fhall not overturn," faid he, " the lofty 
u towers of Cirrha, until the foaming billows of blue-eyed Am- 
" phitrite beat againft the refounding fhores of the Holy Land." 



How could the fea be conveyed, for feveral leagues, over rocks and 
mountains, fo that its waves might dafh againft the craggy preci- 
pices which furround the facred groves of Delphi ? Thib was an 
senigma, which the oldeft and moft experienced members of the 
Amphi&yonic council acknowledged themfelves unable to explain. 
The condition on which fuccefs waspromifed them, feemed incapable 
of being fulfilled ; the inhabitants of Cirrha flattered themfelves 

with hopes of unalterable fecurity ; and the wifeft of the Amphic- 
tyons gave their opinion, that there was good reafon to abandon 

an enterprife which feemed difagreeable to Apollo, by whofe advice 
the war had been originally undertaken. 

While thefe fentiments univerfally prevailed in both armies, Solon, 
the Athenian, alone ventured to propofe an advice more advanta- 
geous for the confederates, as well as more honourable fur the holy 
flirinc. His fuperior wifdom taught him the impiety of fuppofing 
that the god fhould require an impoffibility, as the condition of hap- 



which he had himfclf 



pily terminating a war, the iirft meafures of 

fuggefted and approved. It exceeded, indeed, human power to ex- 
tend the fea to the boundary of the Holy Land ; but by romoving 
this boundary, it was poffible to make the Holy Land communicate 
with the fea. This might eafily be accomplifhed, fince it fufficcd, 



that purpofc, to confecrate 



ceremonies 
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ceremonies 



had been formerly employed in dedicating the 



territory 



45 



CHAP. 
V. 




The opinion 



pofed 



emn gra 
aflbciatevS 



was 



Ev 



and put In 
execution. 



wondered that he himfelf fhould 
which feemed fo natural and fo 



ery 



natural and fo obvious. The prepara- 
tions were immediately made for carrying it into execution ; and 
the property of the Cirrhean plain was furrendered to the god with 
the moft pompous formality j the Amphi&yons, either not confider- 
ing that they beftowed on Apollo, what^ as it was not their own, 
they had not a right to give away ; or, if this idea occurred, eafily 
perfuading themfelves that the piety of the application would atone 
for the defedt of the title. 



perf 



When the fena 
aflailed the walls 
mated hope. That place, as well as 



nfec 



foldierS Ci'rrha 



of Cirrha with the increafing activity of re-ani- 



pendent town of Ant 



taken, and' 
confequences* 
of the war. 



cirrha, fituate 



oppolite fid 



their arms. The impious and devoted citizens were either put to 
the fword, or dragged into captivity. The Criflean community, for- 



Tl 



leir 



merly fo rich and flourifhing, was for ever extirpated 26 . 
lands were laid wafte, their cities demolifhed, the proud monuments 
of their victories levelled with the ground ; and the port of Cirrha, 
which was allowed to remain as a convenient harbour for Delphi, 



fubfifted 



The terri- 



tory, as it had been condemned by the divine will to perpetual flc- 
rility, long continued uncultivated ; for the Delphians 



were not 



ged to labour the ground in order to acquire the neceffar 



accommodations, 



life. The fuper 



ftition of the age furnifhed an abundant refourcc to fupply their 



of Auollo tilled 



* 5 riutarch, in Solon. Paufan. in Phoc 



xt iEfchin. in CtcTephonr. 



figurative 
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CHAP. 
V. 




figurative ftyle of an ancient author, the land, unploughed and 
fown by the induftry of man, flouriflied in the richeft luxuri 



the culture of the god 



The happy The fuccefsful event of a war begun, carried on, and concluded 

iiTue of the , 

facred war under the refpe&able fan&ion of the Amphi£tyonic council, was ce- 

celebrated by 

the Pythian lebrated with all the pomp and feftivity congenial to the Grecian 
Olymp. chara&er. According to an ancient and facred inftitution, the feve- 
*! vn A 2 " ral republics were accuftomed, by public mews, to commemorate 

their refpettive victories. When different communities had employed 
their joint efforts in the fame glorious enterprife, the grateful triumph 
was exhibited with a proportional increafe of magnificence ; but the 
fortunate exploits of gods and heroes, which had extenfively bene- 
fited the whole Grecian name, were diftinguifhed by fuch peculiar 
and tranfeendent honours as eclipfed the fplendor of all other folem- 
nities. While each republic paid the tribute of provincial feftivals 
to the memory of its particular benefa&ors, the whole nation were 
concerned in acknowledging the bountiful goodnefs of Jupiter, the 
prote&ing aid of Neptune, the unerring wifdom of Apollo, and the 
unrivalled labours of Hercules. Hence the Olympian, Iflhmian, 
Pythian, and Nemean games, which, though alike founded on the 
fame principle of pious gratitude, were, from their firft eftablifh- 
ment, diftinguifhed by various ceremonies, and refpedtively confe- 
crated to different divinities. 

The Amphidtyons were principally indebted to the prudent ad- 
monitions of Apollo for the fortunate iflue of a war undertaken by 
his authority ; it therefore became them, while they rejoiced in the 
happy fuccefs of their arms, to offer refpedtful thanks to the god. 
Thcfe objedts might eafily be conjoined in the pleafing texture of 



ancient fuperftition, fmcc the celebration 
had been interrupted by a long train of 



1 



J; EpwTo to. TTXTxof. vttq ytui^yu tuj Oio/, Li/ci an. Phalar, ii. 



form 
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form an entertainment not lefs agreeable to the fuppofed dictates of c H v A 
piety, than adapted to the natural demands of pleafure. 

The feftival re-eftablifhed on this memorable occafion in honour This fefUval 

. . , , . , • _ diftinguifhed 

of Apollo, \s mentioned by ancient hiitonans, on account of two re- from the pre 
markable circumftances, by which it was diftinguifhed. Inftead of ^"frcu: 



fcanty rewards ufually 



com 



two circun> 
fiances. 



batants at other public folemnities, the Amphi&yons beftowed on the 
vittors the mod precious fpoils of the cities Crifla and Cirrha. The 
exhibitions of poetry and mufic had hitherto been united in all the 
Grecian feftivals, and the laurel crown had been adjudged to the 
poet-mufician, who enlivened the compofition of his genius by the 
found of his lyre. The Amphidyons for the firft time feparated the 
kindred arts ; propofed prizes of inftrumental mufic unaccompanied 
with poetry, and thus afforded an opportunity to the candidates for 
fame to difplay their fuperior merit in their refpe&ive profeffions. 

Thefe are the only particulars concerning the re-eftablifhment of [J^ a r J re ° d f 
the Pythian games, which feemed worthy the obfervation of Gre- games. 

cian authors, whofe works were 'addreffed to men who knew by 
experience and obfervation the nature and tendency of their domeftic 
inftitutions. But a more copious explanation is required, to fatisfy 
the curiofity of the modern reader. The facred games of Greece 
cannot be illuftrated by a comparifon with any thing fimilar in the 
prefent age ; they were intimately connected with the whole fyftem 
of ancient polity, whether civil or religious ; they were attended 
with very extraordinary effefts, both of a natural and moral kind ; 
and, on all thefe accounts, they merit particular attention in a work 
which profefles to unite the hiftory of arts to that of arms, and to 
contemplate the varying picture of human manners, as well as the 
tranfient revolutions of war and empire. 

In their moft perfect form the facred games confided in the exhi- The Sta- 
bitions of the Stadium and Hippodrome, accompanied by the more g y3naftic l 

refined entertainments of mufic and poetry. The Olympic Stadium 



cxcrcifcs. 



3 



took 
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That 



took its name from the meafure of length moft commonly employed 

by the Greeks, confifting of the eighth part of a Grecian mile, or fix 
hundred and thirty Englifh feet. The Stadium, ftill remaining at 
Athens, has been accurately meafured by our travellers, and is an 
hundred and twenty-five geometrical paces in length, and twenty- 
feven in breadth : it forms a long and lofty terrace on the banks of 
the Ilyffus, and its fides were anciently built of white marble, 
of Olympia was, probably, of the fame dimenfions, but far Iefs mag- 
nificent, being entirely compofed of earth. The one extremity con- 
tained an elevated throne, appropriated for the judges of the games, 
and a marble altar, on which the prieftefs of Ceres, and other pri- 
vileged virgins, fat to behold a folemnity from which the reft of 
their fex were rigoroufly excluded. At the other extremity was the 
tomb of Endymion, the favourite of chafte Diana. The Sta- 
dium was divided by pillars into two courfes. The five gymnaf- 
tic exercifes, fo much celebrated by all the writers of antiquity, 

« 

and fo accurately defcribed by Homer, Pindar, Sophocles, and 
Paufanias, began with the foot race, which is fuppofed to have been 
the moft ancient, and which always retained the prerogative of dif- 
tinguifhing the Olympiads by the name of the victorious racer. The 
exercife at lirft confifted in running naked from the one end of the 

Stadium to the other. The courfe was afterwards doubled, and at 
length the competitors were required to pafs the goal three, fix, 
and even twelve times, before they could be entitled to the prize. 
Motives of utility introduced the race of men loaded with heavy 
armour, which rendered this exercife a conteft of ftrength as well as 
of fwiftnefs. 2. The fecond trial of agility confifted in leaping, the 
competitors endeavouring to furpafs each other in the length, with- 
out regard to the height of their leap. They carried in their hands 
weights of lead, through the perforations of which their fingers 
patted as through the handle of a fhicld, and by thefe they poized, 

and impelled forwards, their bodies. The perfection attained in this 

cxerci/e 



r 
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exercife muft have far exceeded the experience of modern times, if CHAP 
we can believe that Phaulus of Crctona 58 leaped fifty-two feet. 

3. The Wreflling of the ancients required equal ftrength and 
agility. It was chiefly remarkable on account of the oil and fand 
with which they rubbed their bodies, in order to fupple their joints, 
to prevent exceffive perfpiration, and to elude the grafp of their 
antagonifts. The wreftlers were matched by lot, and the prize was 
adjudged to him who had thrice thrown his adverfary on the ground 

4. The two following exercifes tried chiefly the ftrength of the arms. 
The firft confided in throwing a huge mafs of polifhed iron, brafs, 
or ftone, of a globular form, refembling a fhield, but without handle 
or thong. It was called the difk, and thrown under the hand as 
the quoit is in England. The object of the competitors was to fur- 
pafs each other in the length of the caft. Akin to this was the art of 
darting the javelin, which, as that weapon was dire&ed at a mark, 
required fteadinefs of eye as well as dexterity of hand. 5. The 
laft of the gymnaflic exercifes, both in order and in efteem, was 



of 



fift, 



fometimes with the formidable coeftus, compofed of raw hides lined 
with metal. Before the vidory could be decided, it was neceflary, 
from the nature of that exercife, that one of the combatants fliould ac- 
knowledge his defeat ; a condition which feemcd fo inconfiftent with 
the obftinacy of Grecian valour, that few ventured to contend in 
this dangerous amufement. The laws of Sparta abfolutely prohi- 
bited her citizens from ever engaging in it, becaufe a Spartan was 
taught to difdain faving his life by yielding to an opponent. Ano- 
ther reafon, no lefs remarkable, tended ftill more to degrade the 



of boxinfr. Befid 



fleflii 



fitted him to engage in any other conteft. The regimen requ 

10 Paufanias, p. 624. 

Vol. I. Z 



for 
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keeping up his corpulency, fo neceffary for the defence of his 
bones againft the weight of blows, was altogether incompatible with 
the life of a foldier 3 a life of hardlhip and inequality, and conti- 
nually expofed to the want of reft, of provifions, and of fleep* 

Thefe were the five gymnaftic exercifes in which the Grecian youth 
were trained with fo much care, and to which they applied, with fo 
much emulation. But befides thefe fimple fports* there were two 



others formed of 



Pancratium 



confifted of wreftling and boxing ; and the Pentathton, in which all 
the five were united ; and to excel in fuch complicated exercifes re- 
quired an education and way of living not neceffary to be obferved 
by thofe who contended in the fimple feats ot ftrength and agility, 
and which was fcarcely compatible with the ftudy of any other than 
the athletic profeflion. 

The Hippodrome, or ground allotted for the horfe races, was 
twice as long as the Stadium 19 , and fufficiently fpacious to allow 
forty chariots to drive abreaft 3 °. The chariot race was inftituted at 
Olyropia about an hundred years after the regular celebration of the 
games, and that of riding horfes twenty years later. Thefe warlike 
fports followed the fame progrefs with the military art, of which they 
were the image, and in which the ufe of chariots long preceded that 
of cavalry. The cars of the Greeks, as evidently appears from their 
medals, were low, open behind, furnifhed with only two wheels, 
and unprovided with any feat for the driver, who flood with much 
difficulty in the body of his vehicle, while he commanded four 
horfes, which were not paired but formed on one line. Notwith- 
ftandingthis inconvenient pofture they performed fix and fometimes 
twelve rounds of the Hippodrome, amounting to fix Grecian miles 
of eight hundred paces each, of which an Englifh mile contains one 
thoufand five hundred and fifty. The Grecian heroes excelled, du- 



** Hcfychiua. J0 Paufan. 1. vi. p. 382, & 390. 



ring 
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ring the heroic ages, in this dangerous exercife ; but in latef times 
the owners of the horfes were allowed to employ a charioteer, which 
enlarged the fphere of candidates for the Olympic prize, by admit- 
ting many foreign princes, as well a& the wealthy ladies of Macedon 
and Laconia, who could not appear in perfon at this important fo- 
lemnity. Though riding horfes were not fo early employed as cha- 
riots, either at the games, or in war, yet we cannot believe, with a 



CHAP. 
V. 




fanciful 



31 



Ihould 



ty of the Greeks to mount on horfeback; for we learn 



from Homer, that, even in the moft ancient times, they were ac- 
quainted with all the feats of dexterity performed by our moft ac- 
complifhed jockies 3 \ But before the Perfian war, the poverty of the 
Greeks prevented them from importing foreign horfes, and their do- 
meftic breed was naturally of an inferior kind to thofe of Afia and 
Africa. The Spartans firft employed them in battle during their 
wars with the Meflenians, In the Perfian expedition, Xerxes tried 
the mettle of the Perfian, againft the ThefTalian, horfes, and the for- 
mer carried off the palm in every conteft. For a confiderable time 

after the fhameful retreat of that haughty monarch, the Athenians, 
who then formed the moft powerful community of Greece, had a 

fquadron of only three hundred horfemen : and it was not till that 
ambitious republic had begun to extend her dominion over the in- 
ferior ftates, that fhe ferioufly applied to the improvement of her 

cavalry. 

While the Greeks thus acquired the accomplifhments of the body, Themufical 
and difplaycd, at Olympin, their fkill in horfemanfhip, and their vi- 
gour in the gymnaftic exercifes, the more refined entertainments of the 
fancy were not neglected ; and the agreeable produ&ions of mufic 
and poetry added luftrc and elegance to every Grecian folemnity. It 
is well obferved by the only ancient writer to whom we arc indebted 



entertain- 
ments. 



31 The Chevalier Folard. ,x Iliad, xv. vcr. 679. 
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fpi\an hiftorical account of Grecian mufic, that the arts of 
they are more agreeable and more ufeful than thofe of 
mand, in a fuperior degree, the regard of the hiftorian. If 



general 



inftru<5tive. The writer of hiftory 



explain the various difcoveries which happily tend to improve and 
to embellith focial life ; by introducing fcenes of gaiety and pleafure^ 
he would diverfify the eternal theme of human mifery ; and while 
he expatiated on the crimes and calamities of men, he wouM not 
neglect to point out the means beft adapted to prevent the perpetra- 
tion of the one", and to footh the fuffering of the other. But the 
Greek hiftorians have not attempted to afford us this important in- 
formation ; they enlarge copioufiy on fuch topics as are adapted to 
the ufe of their countrymen ; and they preferve the moft mortifying 
filence concerning thofe fubje&s which defervedly excite the cu-riofity 
of later ages. Of all the arts cultivated by the ingenuity of their 
contemporaries, mufic was the moft conne&ed with religion, go- 
vernment, and manners ; and the effe&s afcribed to Grecian mufic 
are numbered among the moft lingular as well as the moft authentic 
of all recorded events " ; yet as to the nature, the origin, the pro- 
grefs, the perfe&ion, in one word, the hiftory of this art, we can know 
tittle more than what we learn from the mufical treatife of Plutarch, 
to which we have above alluded, which is extremely fhort and im- 
perfect, obfcure throughout, and in many parts unintelligible 34 . 

Without much hiftorical information, however, we may ven- 
ture to explain the introdu&ron of mufical entertainments at the 



33 The continual complaints of Plato and 34 Mr. Burette, a French phyfician, has 

Ariftotle prove that the mufic of their age tranflated this treatife in the tenth volume of 

had greatly degenerated from its ancient lhe Memoirs of the Academy, Sec. He finds 

dignity. It afterwards continued, like all fcwer difficulties in it, than prcfent themfelves 

the other arts, gradually to decline ; yet, in f , . . . . . . 

t 6 / - to men far better acquainted with the theory 

the fecond century before Chrift, the grave, 1 

judicious, and well-informed Polybiurafcribcs and P ra£licc of lhlfi elc S anl «• Scc Burnc y 

the moft extraordinary effefts to the Grecian on Mufic » vo1 ' >■ P- 3 6 - 



muJic. Polybiua, 1. iv. c. xx. & fcq. 



four 
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four public folemnities. Thefe grand fpe&acles were- deftined to c H A A p * 




exhibit an embelliflied reprefentation of the ordinary tranfa&ions 
of real life, and while the gymnaftic and equeftrian exercifes re^- 
prefented the image of war, the moft feri'ous occupation of the 

» 

Greeks, mirfic recalled tTie memory of religion and* love, their 

mofc agreeable amnfement. Befides this, as* mufic in thofe early Extent of 

J Greciaa 

times was clofely connected with* poetry 35 , and as the ufe of profe mufic. 
eompofition was not known in Greece till- the time of Phereoydes 
of Syros, and Cadmus of Miletus, who- flourifhed' only five hun- 
dred' and' forty-four years before Chrift 36 ', the name of mufic na- 
turally comprehended all the learning of the age; and to obtain 
the prize in the mufical contefts, was equivalent to the glory of 
being declared fuperior to the reft of mankind in mental abilities and 
endowments. 

Thefe abilities and endowments were anciently regarded in pro- p ur p 0 fes to 
portion to their utility. Before the practice of writing was intro- ^p^j" was 
duced, the hiftory of paft events could be preferved only by tradi- 
tion j and tradition' was rendered' more fure and permanent, by be- 
ing committed to the fafe protection of harmonious numbers 37 . The 
cuftomary offices of religion were celebrated in poetical eompofition, 
and the various hymns appropriated to the worfhip of particular 
divinities, were retained by the faithful memory of their refpeftive 

votaries. The tuneful tribe, who were thus employed to extol the 
bounty of the gods, to exalt the glory of heroes, and to record and 
perpetuate the accumulated wildom of antiquity, condefcended alfo 

to regulate the duties, and to improve the pleafures, 

The fame bards who taught the men to be brave, exhorted the 
women to be chafte 38 . Poetry, accompanied by the fifter arts of 
mufic and dancing, are elegantly called by Homer the chief oroa- 

'* The fame words fignified a fortg and a ^r^a tw wornr**** in* 7r^T»ra ya^ n womTi*») 
poem, a rnufician and a poet j ..i^, a^ata ; xenaruw 7r^nx0n ■»< to piror. Strabo, ], i. 
wjci. J.ki aoi$ i. Hefych. 18 Of this wc have an example in Homer's 

,fl Strabo, 1. i. DcmoJicus. 

ments 
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pents of the feaft. The poet mufician quelled feditions in Rates 19 , 
and maintained the domeftic quiet of families j while he publifhed 
law? of the moft extenfive influence over the whole community, he 
difdained not to animate the humble but necefiary labours of the 
mechanic ; every profeffion in fociety, even the meaneft and moft 
vulgar, was encouraged and adorned by its particular fong *° ; and 
the moft ordinary tranfadHons of common life, however trivial and 
low, and uninterefting, in themfelves, were heightened and ennobled 
by the combined charms of mufic and poetry. 

The degree of perfedion in wbich thefe arts are found in any 
country, depends on tho language and .character of the people by 
whom they are cultivated. Of this there is abiuidant proof in the 
hiftory of ancient, as well as in that of modern nations. The me- 
lancholy, ftern*', atrocious and unrelenting temper of the Egyp- 
tians (the fuppofed inftruclors of Greece), difqualified that nation 
either for improving or for reliftiing the beauties of harmony. 
The harfh diflbnance of the eaftern languages, their deficiency in 
vowels, and the inflexible thicknefs of their founds, rendered them 
but little fufceptible of mufical compofition. The mufic of the 
Egyptians and Orientals, therefore, depended rather on the quantity 
than the quality of found ; and the principal objedt of their art was 
rather to xoufe the attention by noife, than to charm the foul by 
melody. 



J > Sec what Is faid above of Tyrtaaus, 
p. 137. 

40 See Athanscuj paflim, and the difcourfes 
on the Greek fangs, in the 3d volume of the 

excellent feleftion of the Memoirs of the Aca 
demy. 

41 The nature of the government furnifhes 
another rcafon for the imperfection of Egyp. 
tian mufic. Homer charaQcrifea Egypt by 
the epithet • bitter, to denote the rigid 
feverity of the lawi. Among that grave and 
formal people, the hours of amufement, as 

well as of bufinefs, were prefcribed by law. 



There was a particular time of the day, not 
only for attending the courts ofjuflice, but 
for walking, bathing, and even for per- 
forming the duties of matrimony. Diodor. 
SicJus. Poetry, mufic, fculpturc, and all 
other arts, were regulated by exprefs llatutc; 
and if we may believe Plato, continued in- 
variable for many thoufand years. Plato 
dc Legibus. The auflcrity and reflraints of 
defpotifm are inconfiftent with that flowing 
freedom of geniue neceflary to the perfection 
of poetry. 

The 
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The language and manners of the Greeks were of a different, and 
a far fuperior kind, to thofe of the neighbouring nations- Hence 
may be deduced the origin and peculiar excellence of their mufic, 



CHAP. 

V. 

Its origin. 



Myfian 



he invention of Thr 
mtift have been the 



of Grecian genius* fi 



of 



the three great divifions of the Hellenic race, and the three principal 



diftindtions of the Hellenic tongue 43 . 

The perfection of language, as well as of mufic, depends on the Caufesofthe 

perfection of 

melody of its founds ; their meafure or rhythm ; their variety ; and the Grecian 
their fuitablenefs to the fubje£t which they are meant to defcribe or mull* 86 * 0 
to exprefs. The circumftances of the Greeks, in the earlieft periods 
of their focietv *\ rendered them peculiarly 



attentive 



je&s. They lived continually in crowds ; all matters of confequence 
were decided by the voice of the aflembly ; and, next to the force 
of his arm, every warrior felt himfelf indebted to the perfuafive ac- 
cents of his tongue* The perpetual neceflity of employing the 
power of eloquence, during the infancy of their political ftate, made 
them retain the original tones and cadences, by -which men, as yet 
unpradtifed in the ufe of arbitrary figns, had made known their af- 
fections and their wants. Thefe tones and cadences, imitating the 
language of adtion (the firft and moft natural language of fc 
favages), pofleffed a degree of energy and of warmth whic 



itary 



never be attained by the mere artifice of articulate founds 4 \ By 
uniting them to thefe founds, the Greeks gave all the force of a 
natural, to an arbitrary fign. Mufic and a&ion were incorporated 



° While detraction referred the difcovery the contemporary and fcholar of Fhito. His 

of mufic ftrangers, vanity referred it to words are cited by Athenxus, L .xiv. 

the gods ; and both accounts fcrvc to prove 44 Sec above, chap, ii 

the great antiquity of l he art. Pluu de 45 See an oxccllent difcourfc of the Ab! e 

Mufic. Arnaut, on the Greek accents, in the 3d 

43 We owe the knowledge of this import- volume of the Choix dc Memoirs,, 
ant circumftancc to Hcuclidcs of Pontus, 



ill 



7 
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C H A. P. iiiVthe fubftarice of their fpeech ; and the defcriptive power of words 

^^^^^ 

was extended to all thofe objects which can be chara&erifed by 




Melody of 
language. 



raodific 



found and motion, or which the various 
qualities can fugged to the mind of man, 

A language thus founded on the broad bafis of nature, cor 
within itfelf the fruitful feeds of the imitative arts, and the ric 
terials of all that is beautiful and grand in literary cpmpofition 
is a fuhjeft of equal curiofity and importance, to examine hov 
materials were wrought up, and how thefe feeds were unfolde* 



of thefe 



4.6 



It 



la 



fome account of this de- 



refined 



we fhall obferve the 



fion above 



mentioned, and confider the melody, meafure, variety, and ex- 
preffion of the Grecian poetry and mufic ; arts once deemed fo inti- 
mately connected, that their disjunction at the Pythian games, of 
which we have already taken notice, was emphatically compared, 
by ancient writers, to the feparation of the foul and body. 

The pleafure arifing from the agreeable fucceflion of founds, de- 
pends either on the combination of letters, or on that of muiieal 



tones 



♦7 



The 



from the whole flru&ure of 



Wh 



permits 48 , they always employ full, open, and 



*9 



founds ; innumerable rules of flex 
mprplv on the nleafure of the ear 



xgnificcnt 
founded 



great 



move and affe&, without fatiguing the fenfes 



4 * Thefe words very inadequately cxprefs lar relation to each other, which the pica- 
the nbv. and the *<*Xo< of Dionyfius, de Struft. ^ures of the tafte, exprefTcd by the word n$v U 

have to thofe of the eye. rxpreffed by **Xr<. 

47 Dionyfius comprehends both under the 
word fxi\o melody. 

" The ro w t H*v», Dionyfius obferves, may 

fomctimes require hnrfh, clofe, and difagrec- 
able founds. 



Oral. The ingenious and philofophica! critic 
ranges, under two heads, the qualities of 
ftyle fitted to pleafe the ear and the imagina- 
tion. Thefe arc the fnxxet and the fair. 
Under the fir ft arc contained fmoothnefs, 
beauty, grace, pcrfuafion, &c. Under the 



fe^ond, dignity, weight, magnificence, and 40 The yutya'KoiT^m^ of Dionyfiufl. 
force. The two kinds of rtyle hav* a fimi- 



bcttcr 




Mafic. 
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better illuftrated than by the inimitable compofition 50 of elements CHAP* 
which charadterifes the general texture of the Grecian tongue* 
Whether the ancient poets and orators difcovered this compofition 
by inveftigation, or only preferred it from tafte, is a queftion that 
may be eafily anfwered, if we reflect, that fuch a difcovery by in- 
veftigation fuppofes an acquaintance with the moft abftrufe principles 
of philofophy, principles altogether, unknown in that early age, 
•during which the compofition of elemental founds attained its higheft 
beauty and perfection. We may therefore, without temerity, con- 
clude, that fenriment firft dire&ed to the practice of thofe rules 
which reafon afterwards approved ; and that this progrefs equally 
obtained in the articulation of voice, and the intonation of 

► 

found. 

The latter, the agreeable compofition of which is properly ftyled Melody of 
melody, was improved to fuch an extraordinary degree about the 
.time of Homer, as rendered the produ&ions of Olympus, and other 
ancient poet-nxuficians, the admiration -of all fucceeding ages. Un- 
fortunately for the hiftory of the arts, we have not any fuch ana- 
lyfis of the mufic of Olympus, as Dionyfius of Halicarnaffiis has 
left us of the poetry of Homer. We are informed, however, that 

the ancidit melody was not only divided, like the modern, by 
tones and femitones, but alfo diftinguilhed by the diefis, or quar- 
ter-tone ; an interval of which modern muficians rarely make ufe. 
The genus of mufic, regulated by this interval, a genus to which The different 
the moft powerful effetts are afcribed by ancient writers, was E cnera ' 
known by the name of the enharmonic ; the genus, proceeding 
' by femitones, was called the chromatic ; and the diatonic, which 
denotes a progreffion by tones and femitones, exprefled a mu- 

50 As nil languages are relative to the which forms the wonderful variety of lan- 

fOrgnns of fpcech, they may all be ana- guage ; a variety refulting from the va- 

lized into about twenty-four letters, or rious character and circumitanccs of different 

.elemental founds, the combination of nations. 



Vol. I. A a 
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CHAP 




Peculiar ef- 
fcd of the 
enharmonic 
genus ex- 
plained. 



ficfal fcale nearly refembling that of the modern nations of Eu 



rope 



5* 



Thefe obfervations will give the reader an idea of the intervals 
m the different genera, which is all that we can learn on this 
fubjedfc from the learned colledtion of Meibomius. In none of the 

* 

mufical treatifes in that collection do we find any fpecimen of ancient 
melody; nor are we enabled, by.any circumftance mentioned in them, 
to afcertain the qualities which formed its principal merit. The 
invention of the enharmonic genus is aferibed by Plutarch to Olym- 
pus, who happening to fkip certain intervals in the diatonic fcale, 
obferved the beauty of the effort, and the peculiar force and cha- 
racter which the regular omiffion of the fame intervals beftowed on 
the melody. Upon this obfervation, he is faid to have founded a 
new genus of mufic remarkable for fimplicity, gravity, and- grandeur. 
Thefe qualities might, doubtlefs, be produced by the happy difco- 
very, feconded by the lofty genius of Olympus ; and to them, per^ 
haps, we may refer the enthufiafm and- fublimity by which his com- 
pofitions were diftinguifhed. The employing of the greater in- 
tervals fupported the dignity and character, while the ufe of the. 
diefis chiefly contributed to the refinement and. delicacy, of Gre- 



cian mu 



fie. 



The bold feparation of notes exprefled the firmer 
feelings, and defcribed the flronger emotions of the foul ; while the 
more infcnfible diftin&ions of found painted the innumerable fhades,. 
and faint fluctuations, of pafiion ; as when the voice gradually 
afcended through the fmalleft perceptible divifions, it would admi- 
rably exprefs the progrcis of a refpeCtful but ardent afFe&ion, un- 
able to hide, yet afraid to reveal its force, and flriving by re- 
peated efforts to overcome its natural timidity. 

*■ It is fufficient to explain the things fig- fpeftively denote, 13 difputed by philologifl.s ; 
nified by the enharmonic and diatonic, and I have not met with any thing on die 
When, or why, thefe names were beftowed on fubjeft that fecmed worthy of being tran- 
che two kinds of mulic winch they re- feribed. 

But 
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But by whatever conje&ures we may explain the powers of c A p - 



Greek 



of mufic 



Connedtir n 
between the 
melody of 



degree, not in kind. The variations of accent, for that is the proper language and 



le melody of 
difference of 



uUc. 



Dionyfi 



of 



val, the diapente, or fifth. He pretends not, however, that in 
rhetorical declamation, the flexions of the voice were fo narrowly 
circumfcribed ; and it is probable that in poetry, their range was al- 
ways more extenlive than in the mod animated profe. When the 
poet, therefore, compofed his verfe, he was obliged to pay an equal 
attention to accent and to quantity : the acuteneis and gravity of 
founds, as well as the length and fhortnefs of fyllables, contributed 
to the effed: of his art ; and each particular word having not only its 

determined duration, but its appropriated tones, obtained that place 
in the verfe which was felt to be mod agreeable to the ear, and beft 

adapted to the fubjeft. The poet, therefore, naturally performed 
the office of the mufician, and clothed his own thoughts and fen- 
timents with that combination of founds, which rendered them 
moll beautiful and exprefhve. 

As accent regulated the melody, quantity regulated the rhythm of of quantity 
ancient mufic. The moft: melodious fuccefllon of tones, however andrh > lhir 
flattering to the ear, mull: foon become tirefome and difagreeahle, 
when continued without interruption or paufe, qnd undiftinguilhed 
by fueh proportions of duration, as are readily lei zed and mea- 
Aired by the feufes. This truth the Greeks illuftratcd by a compa- 
rifon. The moft. brilliant compofition of colours is nothing better 
-they obferved, than a gaudy Ihow, dazzling the light for a mo- 
ment, but palling afterwards difrcgarded or unoblerved. But to 
this fhowy colouring let the painter add the folid beauties of defign, 
and he will convert an empty amufeinent of the eye, into an elegant 

A a 2 entertainment 
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C H y A P# enterta i nmerit °f the fancy. What defign is to colouring, meafure 

is to melody. It is meafure that animates the fong, and which, 




combined with the inimitable charms of Grecian verfe, produced 
thofe extraordinary effe&s, which the ignorance and credulity of 
a^d ex^ef^ ear ty a S es wea ^ly deemed miraculous. On meafure pri&cipally de- 
fion * pended the different modes of mafic, by which the mod oppofits 

paffions were alternately excited in the mind ; and courage, pride y 
timidity, love, anger, refentment, fucceffrvely diffufed through a 
numerous afTembly, at the wiH of a fkilful compofer. The dif- 
ference of modes, indeed, arofe alfo, in fome meafure, from the 
difference of key ; and the fame fucceffion of founds, pronounced 
with various degrees of acutenefs or gravity, may doubtlefs produce 
effects more or lefs powerful : but diffimilar effedls it never can 
produce ; fo that the grandeur of the Doric, the polifhed elegance 
of the Ionic, the foothing fweetnefs of the Eolic mode 51 , mud have 

refulted from the rhythm or meafure, which governing the move- 
ment of the verfe, thereby determined its expreffion. 

Befides thefe three modes, formerly mentioned as the original in- 



of that country 



the 



' ticularly the Phrygian, confec 
or the va- dian, appropriated to the cxp 

r riety, indeed, at length bccan 

Grecian rau- _ , . ^ , 

£ C . fuch as are unacquainted w 

Every fpecies of verfe (and 
different kinds! occafioned 2 



of 



The 



va- 



the 



mufical meafure. and 



duced what, in mufica^ language, may be called a different time. 
Thefe meafures were only to be employed agreeably to the rules of 
propriety and decorum which had been difcovered in thofe great 
principles of nature, to which all rules of art rruift ultimately be re- 
ferred. A flow fucceffion of lengthened tones expreffed modera- 



* 

,l Lucian Harmod. fub initio Sc llcraclid. apud Athenxum, 1. xiv. 

I 



tion 
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tion and firmnefs ; a rapid inequality of verfe betrayed diforderly 
and ignoble pafTions ; the mind was tranfported by fudden tranfi- 
tions, and rouzed by impetuous reiterations of found ; a gradual 



of 



accorded with all thofe afFe&ions which warm and 



expand the heart ; and the contrary movement naturally coincided 
with fuch fentimtnts as deprefs the fpirits, and extinguilh the gene- 
rous ardour of the foul. Having fixed, with . the mod accurate pre- 
cifion, the wide variety of modes and genera ^ the Greeks feldom 
confounded them in the fame piece, and never applied them to 
any fubje£t which they had not been originally deftined to ex- 
prefs. The natural perceptions of tafte were gradually ftrengthened 
by habit ; the principles of mufic were clearly afcertained, and 
univerfally underftood ; and pofTeffing the warmth and energy of 
the language of nature, they acquired the perfpicuity and extent of 
the language of convention. This is juftly deemed the height of 
mufical perfedlion 53 , and to this height the Greeks had attained^ 
in the beginning of the 6th century before ChriiL 



53 The queftion, whether the Greeks credited, on the unfufpicious teftimony of an 
fcnew mufic in parts, has been carefully exa- ingenious Italian. " II contrapunto, efTen- 
mined by Mr. Burette (Memoires de 1'Aca- 44 do compofito di varie parti, Tuna acuta, 
demie dcs Infcriptions) ; by Roufleau (Die- 44 Paltera grave, qucfta di andamento prefto, 

quella di tardo, que hanno a trovarfi in- 
ficrne, 8c ferir l'orecchic ad un tempo, 
come potrebbe egli muovere mclT animo 
nollro, una tal determinata paffione, Ja 
quale, di fua natura, rcchiede un decerrai- 



tionaire de Mufique) ; and by Dr. Burney 
(Hiilory of Mufic, vol. I, p. 146, 8c feq.) 
Thefe writers, who are fo well entitled to 
decide on this fubjeft, pronounce the Greeks 
to have been unacquainted with counter- 



< < 



point. But that their ignorance in this re- 44 nato moto, ct un determinate tuono." AI- 
fpett did not detrafl from their perfeftion, gorotti, Saggio fopra 1' Opera in Mufica. 
©x diminilh the effedls of their mufic, may be 



CHAP, 




• 
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CHAP. VL 



*The Grecian Bards. — Heroic Poetry. — Ghaitge of Man- 
ners. — Iambic or Satire. — Elegy. — 7yrtteus y Callinus y 
Mifnnermus .—Life of Archilochus. — Terpander. — Ly- 
ric Poetry. — "The Nine Lyric Poets. — Sappho y Ahczus, 

Anacreon, Myrtis 9 Corinna, Pindar. — EffeEls of the 
Sacred Games. — Strength. — Courage. — Contempt 
Prejudices. — Tafe. — Moral Principle. — httelleSlual 
Powers. — Genius. 




VI. 




CHAP.- IP^OETRY has defcribed the wonderful effe£ls of Grecian mu- 

fic ; and the inimitable excellence of ancient poets can alone 
^a!on P of'the ren ^ er t ^ ie defcription credible. Yet the early perfedtion of thefc 
Grecian ma- elegant arts, afferted by the graved writers of antiquity, feems ex- 

fic and _ 

poery. tremely inconfiftcnt with the received, doctrines concerning the pro- 

grefs of civil fociety. Both in the ancient and modern world, the 
great fyftem of pradlical knowledge, fubfervient to the ufeful pur- 
pofes of human life, appears to have been flowly raifed, and gra- 
dually extended, by fuccefllve trials, and reiterated efforts. Anion 
favages, frarcely any diflincftioa of profelfions takes place ; the adi- 
vity of each individual fupplies his own wants. In early ages of 
fociety, men are Hill condemned to a wide variety of occupations; 

nd their attention being diflradlcd by a multiplicity of purfuits, it 
is impofhblc that, in any one art, they fhould reach proficiency, or 
-even afpire to excellence. But, contrary to this obfervation, the 
tJre/ian mulic and poetry arc reprefented as mod pcrfcfl in their 
united llatc ; the immortal fathcrb of vcrfe excelled alike, it is laid, 

in 



< r 
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fit all the various kinds of poetical compofition 1 ; and their inimi- 
table productions were fo far from advancing, by a gradual progrefs, 
to perfection, that the mod ancient are, by univerfal confent, en- 
titled to a juft preference \ 

The hiftory of thefe admired authors is, unfortunately, as uncer- 
tain, as their merit was illuflrious. The Greeks poffefling much 
traditionary, and little recorded information, concerning the antiqui- 
ties of their country, the great inventors of arts, and generous bene- 

favors of focicty, have been deprived of their merited fame and well- 
earned honours* Their names indeed, like hrm rocks refitting the. 



aflault 



but 



of Linus, Orpheus, Muikus, and Melampus, little elfe than the 
names remain and to determine the time in which they flourished,. 



much difficulty 



mains in the prefent age. 



If 



CHAP. 
VI. 




1 Wc are told by Ariftotle, in the 4th 
chapter of his Poetics, that Homer wrote an 
iambic poem, in titled Margites, bearing 
the fame relation to comedy and fatire, chat 



ft which they were entitled. As to the poets 
" who are fuppofed to have preceded them, 
c< I am of opinion that they flourished in a 



< 1 



later a^e. 



» > 



According to Herodotus, 



the Hind bears to tragedy and panegyric, therefore, the age of Homer is fifty years 
Notwithitand ng the exprefs teflimony of the 
great critic, two very elegant fcholars* have 
fjid, that the hexameter was the only kind 
of verfe known in the time of Homer; the 
Abbe Arnaut, in his excellent difcourfc on ford. The circumilantial minuccneis, and 
the Greek accents, and Mr. Burette, in his infinite variety, which charafterife the Iliad 

and Odyfley, prove their inimitable author 
to have lived near the times which he de- 



Inter than it is placed by the marbles of Fa- 
ros. Bait on this fubjecl wc have furcr evi- 
dence than any monuments of marble, or 
even the tellimonv or Herodotus can af- 



Commentary on Plut. de Muiic. 

1 Gr.xcorum Antiquiffima qtneque ftripta 
vcl optima Horat. Epift. 1. ii. Rp. 1. 

» Herodotus, who read his hillory at the lhofc who h:ul fccn lhc hcroes of the Tro j a n 

war ; and, in the vigour of his age, beheld 



feribes 



He converfed in his vourh with 



Olympic games 444 years B. C. c.\ pre Ilea 
himfclf as follows: M Homer and Heiiod 



the grandchildren of ./Eneas, Ulyilcs, Achil- 



lived about four hundred years ago; not lcs > and Agamemnon, 
more; and thefe are the poets who com- 



pofed a Theogony for the Greeks ; uho 
afligned to the gods their refpettive appel- 



K~*l TTUkJt; TTCtlOu.* TOl Kit JA.-.1 C7T\c(h ,T tlm 



Iliad, xx. vcr }f>6\ 

lations and epithets; dillinguihhed their The learned reader may confult the note on 
fevcral forms; and defined the arts in the paflagc in Clerk's Homer, where Pin- 



which they excelled, and the honours to 



nyfius of Ilalicarnaflus is quoted, u» pi«»\e 

that 



1 



i 
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CHAP. 
VI, 




If even the chronology of the ancient bards be fo extremely un- 
certain *, it cannot be expeded that we fhould be able to give a 
circumftantial account of their life and writings. Inftead of con- 
fidering minutely, therefore, the private hiftory of individuals, a 
talk which fuits neither the defign of the prefent work, nor the in- 
credulity of the prefent age, we fhall endeavour to explain the gene- 
ral nature and tendency of their profeffion, as well as the circum- 
ftances which confpired to raife it to that rank and dignity which it 
long held in fociety. During the heroic ages, the Grecian poets 



m 



and if we may depend on the pofi 



aflertions of antiquity, the fame individual was alike fuccefsful 



various branches of his divine art \ 



therefo 



offer 



bards. 



may be reprefented in one pi&ure, and delineated by the fame 
ftrokes, until their profeffion came to be feparated into different de- 
partments. We fhall then diflinguifh the heroic, iambic, lyric, ele- 
giac, and other kinds of poetical compofition ; 
of the improvers of each particular fpecies ; and examine fuch frag- 
ments of their works as deferve attention, not merely on account of 
their own intrinfic merit, but as genuine and authentic, and indeed 
the only genuine and authentic tranfcripts of the manners of that 
early age in which they were compofed. 
The Grecian In ancient Greece, the favourites of fortune were often the fa- 
vourites of the mufc6. There remain not, indeed, the works of any 
Grecian king; but we are told by Homer, that Achilles fung to his 
lyre the glory of heroes ; Amphion, to whofe mufical powers fuch 
wonderful 6 effe&s are afcribed, reigned in Thebes ; the poet Me- 

that the poet fays nothing inconfident with cian religion and policy, two are mentioned 

JEncaSs voyage into Italy. It is to be ob- by Hosier himfclf ; Linus, in the defcription 

ferved, that the force of the criticifm evapo- of the fliield of Achilles, II. xviii. ; Melam- 

rates in Mr. Pope's tranflation. pus, in the i i th book of the Odyflcy, ver. 1 c. 

4 The preceding note proves the ignorance 5 There arc not any two kinds of poetry 

-of Herodotus, and his contemporaries, con- more different than thofe afcribed to Horner 

jcerning the hiftory of their ancient bards .; by Ariftocle, Poetic, ch. iv. 

ftoce of tbcfc venerable fathers of ihc Qrc- * Movct Amphion lapides canendo. Hor. 

lampus 
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lam pus obtained royal authority in Argos ; and Chiron, the wife 
Centaur \ though defcended of the mod illuftrious anceftors, and 



i-n titled 



firft 



the enjoyment of power, the cultivation of poetry, and retired, with 
his favourite mufes, to a folitary cavern at the foot of Mount Pelion, 
which was loon rendered, by the fame of his abilities, the moft ce- 
lebrated ichool of antiquity 8 . 

The mufical arts were not only deemed worthy the ambition of 
princes, but thought capable of elevating ordinary men to the firft 
ranks in fcciety. By excelling in fuch accomplifhments, Anthes of 
Boeotia, Olen of Lycia, Olympus of Phrygia 9 , obtained the higheft 



pre-eminence 



lifetime 



joyed the happy fruits of their elegant labours. They were regarded 

as peculiarly deierving of a double immortality; living for ever in 
the memory oi men, and bemg admitted, according to rhe belief of 

antiquity, to the moft diftinguifhed honours in the celeftial regions 10 . 

It has been already obferved, that the texture of the Grecian 
tongue was fingularly well adapted to the improvement of poetry ; 
and this favourable circumftance was admirably feconded by the 
political condition of the Greeks in the early periods of their fociety. 
Religion then formed the fole principle of government ; and the 
belief of religion was chiefly fupported by the Theogonies while 
its ceremonies were principally adorned by the hymns, of the bards. 
Thefc two kinds of poetry, doubtlefs the moft ancient and the moft 



were his difciplcs. Xcnoph. de Vcnat. Tub 



7 Moll of the heroes of the Trojan war fome called the fon, by others the difciple, 

of Orpheus, is univerfaily allowed to have 
b en a native of Attica, The admirer of 
Grecian eloquence (Orahan t Cauflas melius) 
intended, perhaps, to compliment the coun- 
try of Mufxus. 

11 A I hcogony is a poem explaining, not 
merely, as the name denotes, the generation, 
but alfo the hittory of the gods. Moil of the 
ancient poets mentioned in the text wrote 

Theogonies. Diod, 1. iii, Piut. dc Muiic. 



initio. 

8 Xcnoph. ibid. 

9 Mr. fiurcttr has collected the moft inte- 
rcfting particulars concerning thefe bards, in 

his Commentary on PJut de MuHc. 

IJ Mufrcum ante omnes. Virg vEn. vi. 
It is not cafy to difcovcr the reafon why 
Virgil, in his Elyfnim, has placed Muficus 
before all the fell. This venerable bard, by 



Vol. I. 



B b 



vcncrahle, 
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C ^/r A P ' venerable^ formed the main pillars cf the political edifice ; and the 

eflential parts of this edifice confifting in the praife of the gods, its 




brighteft ornaments were compofed of the glory of heroes. The 
hymns maintained the power of religion, the fong animated to va- 
lour ; and both powerfully affedted that peculiar fenfibility of tem- 
per, and that romantic turn of fancy, the prevailing charadteriftics 
of Greece during the heroic ages. 
Their inHa^ Neither the Riincrs of the north, nor the Troubadours of Pro- 



en ce on fa- 



ciei) 



vence, nor the Bards of Germany, nor even the Druids of Gaul and 
Britain, poffefled more diftinguifhed authority than the Aoidoi, or 

Rhapfodifts, of the Greeks- The firft requiiite of their profeftion 

was, to know many foothing tales 11 ; and it was the daily objedt of 

their art, to delight gods and men 13 . The pi,ety of the prieft, and 

the infpiration of the prophet, were intimately conne&ed with the 
enthufiafm of poetry ; and poets, who had celebrated the glory of 

the paft, were naturally employed to rear the hopes of the future 
Their travels, generation 14 . It is probable, however, that the ancient bards had 

frequent avocations from their literary labours. The curiofity, natu- 
ral to men of genius, would frequently tempt them to vilit diftant 
countries. The admiration paid to their abilities could only be up- 
held by novelty. Both inclination and intereft, therefore, would 
prompt them to fail to foreign lands, to examine their civil and rcli- 
gious inftitutions, and to converfe with iheir priefts and poets, from 
whom they might derive fuch information as would enable them, on 
their return home, to furprife, entertain, and inftrudt their fellow- 



citizens. 



Of all nations, the Greeks enjoyed moft advantages for travel- 
ling ; and of all Grecian profefhons, that of the bard. The gene- 



11 U, xx* hXKTrfi*. Homer. by Homer, as w? Icarn from his Life, f.iHcly 

11 c-)i ur, urn a>G^irr.i;n audnr. Idem. afcribed to Herodotus, yet certainly very nn- 

14 In early agrs, the education of youth cicnt. In Gaul it belonged to thcDiuiu'j. 



was cntruflcd only to the firfl ranks in fo~ Vid. Cjcfar dc Bcllo (Jallico, l.vi, 
cicty. This profefliun was pra&ifed in Greece, 

5 



ml 
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ral diffufion of their national language and colonies, as well as the c ^ A P. 
facred chara£ter with which they were inverted, entitled this vene- 
rable clafs of men to expedt a fecure retreat among the moft inhofpi- 

the elegant enter- The refpeft 

belonging to 

a welcome recep- their da- 




table barbarians. Whatever country they 
tainment derived from their art procurec 



tion at religious feftivals, and all public foleranities- Amidft the rafter ' 
moft dreadful calamities which afflid: mankind, the bards alone 
were exempted from the common -danger. They could behold, in 
fafety, the tumult of a battle ; they could witnefs, undifturbed, the 
horror of a city taken by florin ; calm and ferene themfelves, they 



onflidts 



of the 



paflions. It belonged to them only, and to the facred character of 

the herald, to obferve and examine, without perfonal danger, the 

natural expreflions of fear, rage, or defpair, in the countenances 

and geftures of the vanquifhed, as well as the infolent triumph of 

fuccefs, the fury of refentment, the avidity of gain, and the third 

of blood, in the wild afpeft, and mad demeanour of the vi&ors. 

Having confidered at full leifure the moft ftriking peculiarities of favourable to 

thole agitated and diftrefsful fcenes, the poet might retire to his caUluX-s. 

cavern, or grotto, and there delineate, in fecure tranquillity, fuch 

a warm and exprefTive pi dure of the manners and misfortunes of 

men, as fhould aftonifh his contemporaries, and excite the fympa- 
thctic terror and pity of the moft diftant poftcrity. 

If the Grecian bards were fortunate in obferving fuch events Prtuiinr ad- 
of tlieir own age as were moft fufceptiblc of the ornaments of tv'agc'ii^ 
poetical imitation, they were ftiU more fortunate in living at a l!u > 

1 y 0 live J. 

period which afforded a wonderful variety of fuch events. Amidft 
the unfcttlcd turbulence of riling dates, the foundation and de- 

flrudlion of cities, the perpetual wars and negotiations of neigh- 
bouring communities, they were dailv prcfentcd with fubjcifN 
worthy the grandeur of the heroic mule. The cftablilhmcnt of co- 
lonics, the origin of new fuperllitions, as well as the imaginary Ic- 

B b 2 pen ds 
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CHAP. 
VI. 





getids which fapported the old, furniflied copious materials for many 
a wondrous fong. Thefe materials, being eagerly embraced by the 

ehoice, were embellifhed by the fancy of the early bards j who, 
continually rehearfing them* to their contemporaries, had an oppor- 
tunity of remarking^ in their approbation or diflike, the circum- 

i 

m 

ftances necefTary to be added, taken away, or altered, in order to 
give their productions the happieft effe&, and the higheft degree of 
flrength and beauty. As writing was little pra&ifed for the purpofe 
The perfec- of communicating knowledge, fucceeding poets learned to repeat the 
tho?icy D or aU " ver ^ e s of their predeceffors ; and, having treafured them in their me- 

their works. ra ory, they adopted them as their own. Frequent repetition, at- 
tended with fuch careful obfervations as were natural to men, whole, 
chara&er depended on the fuccefs of their art, led to new alterations 
and amendments 15 ; and their performances, thus improving 
degrees, acquired that juft meafure of perfe&ion, to which nothing 
could, with propriety, be added r and from which nothing could, 
with propriety, be taken away* In this manner, perhaps, the Iliad 
and OdyfTey received the laft polifh ; the harmonious animation of 
poetry was admired as the language of the gods ; and poets, ori- 
ginally the minifters of heaven, the inltrudors of youth, and the re- 
warders of merit, were finally regarded as the great authors of reli- 
gion, the principal benefa&ors of mankind, and, as fliall be ex- 
plained hereafter, the wiie legiflators of nations. 

Change of As ^ lC Angular manners and events of the heroic ages naturally 
manners, and produced the lofty (trains of the epic mule, fo the ftate of focietv in 

introduction 1 J 1 / 

of iambic, or Greece, during the immediately fucceeding periods, hirhly favoured 

the introduction of other kinds of poetry. The abolition of the 
royal governments gave free fcopc to the activity and turbulence of 
democracy ; and the rivalfhips and enmities of neighbouring Hates, 
rankling in the minds of their citizens, prepared the imaginations. 



15 Eymrcra* t»f 7re»»Ti*T)v ix t«» at/To^i^a^/Aa-rur. Arillot. Poet. C. IV. 



of 
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of men for taking a malignant pleafure in works of inve&ivc and c *^ { A p 
reproach. The innumerable caufes of alienation, hatred, and dif- 
guft, which operated, alfo, within the bofom of each little repub- 
lic, opened an inexhauftible fource of fatire. The competitions for 
civil offices,, for military command, and for other places of truft, 
profit, or honour, all of which were conferred by the free fuffrages 
of the people, occafioned irreconcilable variance between the am- 
bitious members of the fame community, and fubje&ed the charac- 
ters of men to mutual fcrutiny and remark. The fentimeuts of the 
Greeks, not being perverted by the habits of flavery, nor re drained 
by the terrors of a defpot, they boldly cxprefled what they freely 
thought ; they might openly declare a juft contempt ; and, while 
they extolled in the lofty ode and fweHing panegyric the heroes and 
patriots whom they admired, they lafhed the cowards and traitors 
whom they defpiied, with all the feverity of fatire. 

The ode and fatire may be fucccfsfully cultivated by imitators in Elegiac 
the word of times ; but they could fcarcely have been invented and 
perfected under any other than a popular government. The plain- 
tive elegy, on the other hand, which defcribes the torments of un- 
fuccefsful love, or which paints the affliction of a miferable parent, 



verfe. 



nn aficvflionate forr, a dilconfolatc wife, or a faithful friend, for the 
lofs of the feveral objcdls mod dear to their heart?, feems to be the 
Ipontancou.s production of every foil, and hardly to admit any change 

of imprcflion from the fluctuating forms of iocicty. The particular Th*purpcic3 

purpofes, however, to which the Greeks principally applied this ipe- ^^ppi/cj 

cics of poetry, appear to have been luggcfled by their peculiar cir- naturally 

fur pc lied b\ 

cumflances at the time of its origin. Dining tlic violence and dif- lmViLu- of ' 
order occafioned by the pclitical revolutions, the frequent migrations, 
and the almofl uninterrupted hofltlities which fuccccded and in- 
creafed the calamities ol the Trojan war, it \va natural fur tholl; 
who reafoned concerning the attains ol men, to Il-iu, according n> 
the original bent ol their minds, two oppoliic thcon -s lor t!u befi 

improvement of human file. Men ol a firm texture el foul would 

prepare 



1 
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CHAP, prepare for the mifeiy which awaited them, by ftrengthening their 

natural hardinefs, and fortifying their natural intrepidity. The con- 
tempt of pain, and danger, and death, would be the great principle 
of their lives, and the perpetual fubje£t of their fongj and while 
they delcribed the inevitable^ difgrace of weaknefs and cowardice, 
they would extol, with the moft lively fenfibility, the glory of va- 
lour, the triumphs of fuccefs, and the joys of vi&ory. Such themes 
might delight the martial mufe of Tyrtaus and Callinus, but could 
offer no charms to the effeminate foftnefs of Mimnermus, or the 
licentious debauchery of Archilochus. To perfons of their charader, 



calamities 



for 



vir- 



tue, would prove an incitement to pleafure. The precarious condi- 
tion of their lives and fortunes, while it depreciated all other objetts, 
would increafe the value of prefent enjoyment. In the agreeable 
amufements of the fleeting hour, they would leek refuge againft the 
melancholy profpeft of futurity. The pleafures of the table, the de- 
lights of love, the charm of the elegant arts and of converfation, 
would be perpetually ftudied in their lives, and perpetually recom- 
mended in their poetry* 
Thefe oh for The precious remains of their writings, and ftill more the authentic 
vanons illuf- c J rcuin ftances related concerning the characters of the ancient poets, 

crated by the ^ , , . 

hirtoryofAr- fufficicntly confirm the truth of thefe obfervations. Next to Homer, 

c h i 1 oc h u 5 

Olymp. Archilochus is the carlieft Greek writer, whole life is recorded lb 



xv. 3. 

A. C. 718. 



rve 



ory 



H 



Gygcs 



dred and eighteen years before Chrift. He was a native of (he ilk* 
of Faros, one of the Gycladcs, which had already become wealthy 
and populous. His father, Tcleficlcs, mud have been a pcrfon of 

dillintlion, lince he was employed to head a deputation of his coun- 
trymen to the oracle of Apollo. The objeft of the Parians was to 



Lib. i. cap. 1 1. 



obtal:. 
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obtain a favourable anfwer from the god concerning an enterprife, CHAP, 
which they had long meditated, of fettling a colony in the valuable 
ifland of Thafos, oppofite to the coaft of Thrace. The oracle ap- 
proved the defign, and, in order to reward the refpe&ful behaviour, 
and to repay the rich prefents delivered to the holy fhrine by Telefi- 
cles, who had unfortunately difgraced the dignity of his rank by an 

unequal marriage with a beautiful flave named Enipo, declared that 
the fame of Archilochus, the glorious fruit of this dishonourable con- 
nection, fhould defcend to the latcfl ages of the world. 

The prophefy would naturally contribute to its own accomplish- 
ment; efpecially as Archilochus defcended from a family, in which 
the love of poetry was an hereditary palfion. Tcllis, his grandfather, 

accompanied the prieftefs of Ceres, in order to eftabliih the Eleufinian 
myfteries in the ifle of Thafos, an employment, which, like the fa- 
cred commiflion of Teleficles at the city of Apollo, could not have 

been exercifed by any other than a favourite of the Mufes. Enjoying 
the example of fuch anceftors, and encouraged by the admonition of 
the god, it was to be cxpcdled that the young poet fhould fecond the 
gifts of nature by the efforts of induftry; and that his juvenile pro- 
duftions fhould foon have been diflinguifhed above thofe of his con- 
temporaries, by dignity of fentiment, force of cxpreffion, and beauty 
of imagery* 

In that martial age, no fupeiioiity of genius, rank, or fortune 
could exempt its polfc/for from the duty of ferving his country in 
the cxercife of arms ,6 . The Parian colony in Thafos, having in- 
effectually endeavoured by its own ftrength to cftablifli a fettlement 
in Thrace, was obliged, in order to accomplifh this dehgn, to have 
recou rfe to the affiftance of the parent ifle. Archilochus ferved in 

this expedition, which, though finally fuccefsful, was chequered with 



16 This was not the cafe in the heroic cmptcd from the fatigues cf war. Horn, 
nges ; the hards, though called h^k, as OdyH, pallim. 



being of the firli rank in fociety, were e*- 



a great 



t 
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a great variety of fortune. During an engagement with the bar- 
barous Thracians, rn which his countrymen were defeated and put 
to flight, he faved his life by throwing away his fhield ; an aftion 
fo extremely inconfiftent w 7 ith the military prejudices of the age, 
that all his eloquence and ingenuity were incapable of extenuating 
its infamy. 

On his return home, he renewed his addrefles to a Parian damfel, 
named Neobule. Her father Lycambes, who had at iirft granted, 
afterwards refuted his confent, whether difgufted by the unwarlike 
and therefore contemptible chara&er of Archilochus, or tempted by 
the alluring offers of a richer rival. If we believe the poet, it wv.3 
avarice alone that corrupted the fordid mind of Lycambes ; and both, 
he and his daughter, regardlefs of their plighted faith and repeated 
paths, facrificed their fentiments and chara&er to the mean gratifi- 
cation of this ignoble paffion. 

This affertion he maintained by his poetical invectives, full of in- 
dignation and refentment againft the whole family of the fuppoled 
traitors. His verfes were rehcarfed at the public games, where the 
force and vivacity of the fatire w r ere univerfally admired. Calumny, 
however, feems to have joined her poifoncd darts to the more fair 
and equitable weapons employed by the anger of difappointed love, 
Neobule and her fitters were accufed of every vice mod inconfiflcnt 

with the modeft dignity of the female 1 character. Yet fiuh an aeui- 
fation is extremely improbable, confidcring the refcrved circumfpee- 
tion of Neobule herfelf, during the ardent felicitations of Archilo- 
chus ; a behaviour which naturally increased the fire of his paflion, 
and fharpened the edge of his fatire. 

His reproach and calumny, however ill-grounded and unreason- 
able, gained an eafy credit among the rivals and enemies of Lycam- 
bes ; and the bitter taunts and invcelives, which the malice of the 
poet had invented, the fcornful contempt of the Parians too faithfully 
retained. An old poem v/as no fooncr in danger of being forgotten, 

than 



\ 
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was fucceeded by new verfes, couched in the liveliefl turns c H A p * 



of ingenious fatirc. The perpetual ftrokes of malevolence, 



againft the 



of 



of 



poet, rendered their characters fufpicious to the public, and their 
lives painful to tbemfelves. They determined to withdraw from a 
fcene, which feemed a conftant variation of mifery; and died, in 

defpair, by their own hands. 

The poems which produced this melancholy -effect, and of which 
fome fcattered remains have reached the prefent times, were written 
in iambic 17 verfe of fix and four feet. When the lines were of the 
fame length throughout, the piece was entitled an iambic j but when 
{hort and long verfes alternately fucceeded each other, it was called^ 



from this circumftance, an epode 1 ; a name which Horace has 
given to thofe performances in which he imitated the poetry and 
fpirit of Archilochns, not copying, with fervility, his lentiments and 
expreffion tg . 

Though iambic was the favourite %0 purfuit of Archilochus, his 
genius was notintirely confined to that fpecies of writing. Endowed 
with an extreme fenfibility of heart, he was inclined to gratitude 
and friendfhip, as well as to enmity and rcfentment. Animated by 



the forme 



the death of a kinfman and 



friend, who had unfortunately perifhcd by fliipwrcck. The piece 
confiftcd of alternate hexameter and pentameter verfes, and abounded 
in elegiac drains, which were admired by the grcatcft critics of 
antiquity. The fublime Longinus, in particular, extolls the affeft- 

' 7 The term iambic is fynonymous, in the third ftanza, as we learn from Ucphcf- 
Grcek, with the words reproachful, fatiucal. tion, Tercntianus Maurus, Marius Viftori- 

nus, and other ancient grammarians and 



Arid. Poet. 

IB 



This word, concerning the meaning of philologifls. 
which there have been innumerable difputcs, 19 Parios ego primus iambos 

fimply denotes the fucceffion of verfes or Oftendi Latio, numcrosanimofque fecutus 

Hanzas of different length or ftrufturc. In Archilochi, non res, Sc agenda verba I-y- 

thc firlt fenfe it w explained in the text; in camben. Kpift, lib. i. 19. 

the fecond it will be explained in fpeaking of *° Archiloihum proprio rabies armavit 

the ode, of which the cpodc regularly formed iambo. 



Vol. I. C c 
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ing defcription of the fhipwreck 



and Plutarch 11 has preferved 




conclufion of the piece, in which the poet having aflerted 
fulnefs of forrow to the living, and its inutility to the de 
mines thenceforth to abftain from unavailing lamentatior 
feek relief for his amidion in wine, 1< 



His malig- 
nity. 



Thefe fenti 



of 



feem to prove, that whatever 



may have been the poetical merit of his elegy, the tender pafliona 
were lefs fitted than the irafcible, to make a durable impreffion on 
his heart. He foon forfook the elegiac mufe ; and his natural dii- 
pofition, as well as the fame which he had already acquired by his fa- 
tires, led him topurfue that fpecies of writing with unabating ardour. 
The perpetual rivalfhips and competitions among the principal Parian 
citizens, who afpired at the firft offices of government, frequently de- 
generating into hatred, malice, and revenge, they obfcrved, with in- 
finite delight, the afperfions, however foul and falfe, that were caft 
on their opponents. The malignity of the public thus nourimed and 
xafperated the venom of the poet ; but there was a degree of viru- 



Baniihmenc. knee beyond which it could not proceed. 

of the whole fociety, and equally off 



Aft 



exceflive and indifcriminate reproach, Archilochus came 



enemy 



The 



which bid defiance to every law of decency and of nature, height- 
ened the detection of his character, and he was compelled to fly 
in difgracc from his native ifland, to which his genius would have 
been an ornament, had his behaviour been more modcfl and inof- 



fenfive 



Wanderings 



from the iflc of Paros, the poet fo 



Thafian colony, to the cftabliihment of which the fcrviccs of 



father 



but, unfortunately for his re- 

famc of his fatircs had gone before him, and the difgracc 



ai Dc audiend. Poet. 



»* Critias apud ./Elian. Uift. h ix. c. xiii 



of 
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<of having loft his (Held in the Thracian expedition was a (lain not c ^ A p « 
eafily wiped off. His reception among the Thafians, therefore, 
anfwered neither his own expectations, nor the liberal fpirit of 
ancient hofpitality. He foon quitted a place in which his com- 
pany was fo little acceptable, yet not before he had lampooned the 
principal citizens of Thafos, and endeavoured, by a fingular and ab- 

sfentment, to fa ti rife the narrownefs and fterility of 



f. 



fland itfelf. 



The wandering poet was not more fortunate in feveral other dif- Recover , the 
£ts of Greece in which he took refuge. The warlike Spartans « oijmplT 
mid fcarcelv admit into their city, a writer who had fairl i-W 



for a foldier to lofe his fhield than his life, becaufe he 



ftence 



Archilochus 
foirited eftbi 



public efteem. The time approached for celebrating the Olympic 



according to 



t> 



of 



of his manners, the general deteftation of 
ad, above all, his vindication of cowardice, would, 
leral rules, have excluded him from aflifting at that 
having removed the prejudices which the citizens 

againft him, by difplaying his won- 



fie 



was poflefled of an ode in praife of Hercules, which, if rchcarfed 
before the public aflembly, would equally entertain the fancy, and 
improve the piety of the fpedtators. The intcreft of religion being 
materially concerned in this propofal, the judges of the games thought 
proper to comply with it. Archilochus appeared on the appointed 
day among the Olympic bards. After his competitors had given 
fpecimens of their art in fuch mufical compofitions as the audience 
were accuftomcd to hear, he began the fong in honour of Hercules, 
accompanied with the found of his lyre, and written with fuch new 

variations of verfc, as ncccflarily occafioncd new modulations of mo 



Cc Z 



lodv, 



i9<5 
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Returns to 
his native 
iiland. 



His Angular 
honours. 
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Iody 



ccafion. he firft pradtifed th 



im 



one rhythm, or meafure, to another of a different kind 
yelty, the beauty, and the grandeur of his con 



The 



no 



of 



avifhed the 
The demerit of the 
is fonc\ The unani- 



performer was obliterated in the perfe&ion of his fong. 
mous applaufe of the affembly declared his fuperiority to every rival, 
and he was immediately rewarded by the prize, and adorned with 

the crown, of victory 

Having acquired fuch diftinguifhed renown in the public theatre 

of aflembled ftates, Archilochus returned, with exultation, to his 
native country, the glory of which had been proclaimed at Olym- 
pia, in confequence of the fuccefsful merit of a baniflied citizen. 
This proclamation being deemed the higheft honour which an in- 
dividual could procure for his community, the hatred and refent- 
ment formerly entertained againft the poet was converted into grati- 
tude and admiration. The renewed reipeft of his country occa- 
honed many ebullitions of poetical vanity, which evaporated in fome 
verfes that have reached the prefent times a \ When death put an 
end to his labours, it could not cxtinguifh his fame. I lis oblo- 
quies were diftinguifhed by every lad circumftance of funeral pomp • 
and his memory was celebrated by a feftival, eftablifhed by the gra- 
titude of his countrymen, and adopted by the general admiration of 
the Greeks, during which the vcries of Archilochus were lung al- 
ternately with the poems of Homer 16 : and thus, by a fatality fre- 
quently attending men of genius, he fpent a life of mifery, and ac- 
quired honour after death. Reproach, ignominy, contempt, po- 



11 De Mufic. 



not afford, or who did not incline, to pur- 



a * Wc learn from Pindar and his fcholiart, chafe an ode in their particular honour. 



Ode Olymp. ix. that this celebrated poem 
of Archilochus long continued to be fung at 
the Olympic games, in order to grace the 
coronation of tliofe victors who either cfouid 



35 Athcnxus, 1. xiv. Paufanias, 1. x. 
Stobaus, ferm. 123. 

16 Anthol. p. 212. Ariftot. Rhetor. 1. ii. 



verty 
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verty, and perfecution were the ordinary companions of his perfon ; CHAP, 
admiration, glory, refped, fplendour, and magnificence were the 
melancholy attendants of his fhade. 




Arch 



kind of 



not only of the iambic, Hi/lory of 
d Terpander, who flou- €l>nC 



poets 



pofition 



'as, as far as we can trace the hiftory of the 
of the gay and feftive kinds of lyric com- 
poet was a native of Lefbos. He obtained 



the mufical prize in the Carnean feftival at Sparta ; and in the begin- 
ning of the feventh century before Chrift, gained four fucceflive 
prizes at Delphi, as appeared by a correct regifter of the conquerors 
in the Pythian games, preferred in the time of Plutarch 27 . Thefe ad- 
vantages procured him the refpeft of his contemporaries; but he 
was honoured by pofterity chiefly for his improvement of the lyre r 
and for the new varieties of meafure which he introduced into the 



Grecian poetry 1 . 

The example of Archilochus and Terpander 19 was followed by the 

nine Lyric poets who, in the courfe of two centuries flourifhed almoft 
in regular fucccflion, and maintained the poetic fame of their country. 
Of the two mod ancient, Alcman and Stefichoms, we have orily a 

few imperfedt remains: of Sappho there are two complete odes; her 
followers Alcx'us, Simonides, Ibycus, and Bacchilides are known by 
a few mutilated fragments, and by the remarks of ancient critics ; 
but we flill pofTefs many inimitable odes of Pindar, and many plcafant 

fongs of Anacrcon. 

As to the Grecian lyrifls in general, it is worthy of obfervation, Sappho, 
that except Alcman of Sardis, who on account ot his merit was natu- 

17 Dc Mufic. " Ha," vhich, according to Pollux and Ifo 

* B Euclid. Harmon. Strabo, 1. xiii. fvchius. prop<> I v denote the drinking fongs 

* 9 riuia^ov (pv.T.K on tu:> a*o\w. /xiA^v I'^xav- of lh< < iteck , hut, in a more general fenle, 

^oc ii C it^ in. Plut. de Mufic. " Pindar iignify every kind of lyric poetry, not afpi- 

4< fays, that Terpandcr invented the bcho- ring to the dignity of the ode. 



6 



rallied 
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ralifed at Sparta, Pindar of Thebes in Bceotia, and Stefichorus of Hi- 
mera in Sicily, all the reft were born on the Afiatic coaft, or in the 
iflands of the jEgean fea. Thefe enchanting climates were the belt 
adapted to infpire the raptures peculiar to the ode, as well as to excite 
that voluptuous gaiety chara&eriftic of the Grecian fong 30 . Amidft 
the romantic fcenes of Ionia, was felt with uncommon fenfibility the 
force of that pleafing painful paflion, which, uniting grief, joy, and 

enthufiaim, contains the fruitful feeds of whatever is moft perfed in 
mufic and poetry 31 . Here the celebrated Sappho breathed the amo- 
rous ilaraes by which (he was confumed; while her countryman and 
lover Akaeus declared the warmth of his attachment, excited Ids 
perhaps by the beauty of her perlbn, than by the bewitching charms 
of her voice. But neither Alcxus, who flourished in the beginning 
of the lixth, nor Anacreon, who flourifhed in the beginning of the 

■ 

fifth century before Chrift, allowed the natural vivacity of their 
tempers to be overcome by the feverities of a paflion which they 
confidered chiefly as an inftrument of pleafure. When unfortunate 
In love, they had recourfe to wine; and their lively invitations to 
this enjoyment compofed the favourite airs of antiquity 31 . Of AI- 
casus it is ufual to judge by the fcattered remains of his works pre- 
ferved in Plutarch 33 and Athenaus", and by the high commendations 
bellowed on him by Horace and Quintilian. The Latin poet, how- 
ever, feems on many occafions to have fo exactly imitated, or rather 
tranflatcd the Greek, that the copy will perhaps beft enable us to 
form a complete idea of the original 3 \ 

10 Ilippocrat. de Loci*,, vol. ii. p. 346. 34 Lib. x. 

Edit. I.ugd. Bat. 35 Mr.)., *>Xr, fvTivff^ n-;oTf{o» at>Sft, ctfxri^. 

Jl Agreeably to the principles eflabliftirt! ' A i.e. 

by Thcophrartus in Plurarch's Sympofium. Nullam, Varc, facra vite, prius lewis 

31 Give us a fong of Alexin or Anacreon, arborcm. 

was a common faying in the a^c of Socrates. Other transitions, equally literal, may be 

Atbenncus, I. x. c. viti. difcovercrl by carefully examining the ii.ijj- 

- ,J Sympof. c, vi , mcnis in Athcnarus, 1. x. 

Akanis, 
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Alcaeus, though he chiefly indulged in the gay and fportive ftrains of c A 
poetry, was yet qualified to undertake more lofty 3 themes; but the 
whole foul of Anacreon was of that effeminate texture which fitted Anacreon* 
him only to fing of love and pleafure 37 . Venus, Bacchus, Cupid, and 
the Graces were the peculiar divinities whom he adored ; and the pre* 
fents which he offered at their fhrine, were the mod acceptable that 



any 
and 



could beftow. He 



the external rites 
ed that his heart 



and mind had imbibed the genuine fpirit of their worfhip. Through- 
out the whole of his works, now remaining 3S , there reign the moft 
inimitable fimplicity, purity, and fweetnefs of didlion : his verfes 
flow with a fmooth volubility ; his images, fentiments, and reafon- 
ings (if what in him feems much intuitive conviction can be called 
rcafonings) are copied from the war me ft impreffions of nature. Yet 
in thefe poems, otherwife fo beautiful and fo perfedt, ihere may be 
difcovered an extreme licentioufnefs of manners, and a fingular vo- 
luptuoufnefs of fancy, extending beyond the fenfes, and' tainting the 

foul itfelf. 

The diUolute gaiety of Anacreon, the delicate fenfibility of Sap- Stcfichoru 
pho, and the tearful complaints of Simonides 30 , were all exprefled 
in that eafy equable flow of uninterrupted harmony, which, in the 
opinion of the moft learned of their countrymen poflcfles more 
grace than flrcngth, and more beauty than grandeur. The majeftic 
raufc of Stefichorus was of a more elevated kind. Difdaining the 
fubjedts to which the other lyrifts dclcendcd, he fung of war and he- 



30 fn lufus & 




bus tame n aptior. Qv 



es defcendit, majori- It cannot, furely, be O.iJ of thofc poems, 



1. x. c. i. 



" Etfi excitant nnimo« nortrorum hominuni 



An ac. Od. i. 



V. *UJTU (Ativh* Yi%il 

31 The works of Anacreon arc faid, by 
Pet r us Alcyoniui de exilio, to have been 
burned by the Greek pricfh of Conltintino- 
plc, from which fomc learned men, deilitute 
of tnftc, have abfurdly concluded, that the 

works afcri bed to the old poet arc fpurious. 40 Dionyfius HaHcnrn, 



44 ad flagrantiorem rcligionis cultum, non 
" tamen vcrborum Atticorum proprietaten 
t§ & lingua: G nec.e elegantiam doccnt 
which is the character that Pctrus Alcvonius 

■ 

gives of the compofitions fubftituted by the 
pricll* in their place. 

3g Mtellius lachrvmis Sinionidcis. Cat u U. 
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CHAP 
VI. 



and 




epic poetry 4l . Such, at icaft, are the fentiments of a celebrated 
critic, who had read his works, of which we are at prefent entitled 
to judge only by their refemblance to thofe of Pindar, who pof- 
fcfled a fimilar turn of genius, and treated the fame lofty -themes. 
PinJ^r; The honours bellowed on Pindar by his contemporaries, as well 

as the admiration in which his name was uniformly held by the mod 
improved nations of antiquity, render both his perfon and his works 
obje&s of a very natural curiolity. lie was born five hundred and 
twenty years before Chrift, and his long life almoft completed the 
full revolution of a century. His age, therefore, extended beyond 
the period of hiflory now under our review ; yet the works of his 
predeceffors having perifhed by the ravages of time and barbarifm, it 

is neceifary to examine, in this place, the nature and charafter of 
the writings of Pindar, as the only materials remaining that can 
enable us to form a general notion of the performances recited by 
the lyric poets at the principal Grecian folemnities. Pindar, from 
his earlieft years, was carefully trained by his father (himfelf a mu- 
fician) to the ftudies of mufic and poetry. His genius, naturally 
wild and luxuriant, was corre&ed by the lelfons of his fair country- 
women, Myrtis and Corinna 4X , whofe poetical productions had ac- 
quired unrivalled fame, not only in Thebes, but among all the 
neighbouring cities 45 . His firft efforts for equalling their renown 
were difplayed at the mufical contelis celebrated in his native coun- 
try ; where, after conquering Myrtis, he was live times overcome 
by Corinna, who, if we may believe, however, the voice of fcan- 
dal, owed her repeated vi&ories, more to the charms of her beauty, 
theadmira- than to the fuperiority of her genius 44 . But in the four public 



tion in which 



afTemblics of G 



41 Epici carminis onora lyra fuftincntcm. 43 Lucian. -/Elian. Var. Hid, 

Quint. 44 Paufan. ibid. 

41 Paufanias, 1. ix. c. xxu. 



Pindar 



0 
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Fiadar carried off the prize from every competitor. The glory., in c H, A # 

particular, which his poetry both acquired aj&d beftowed at Olym- 
pia, made the greateft generals and ftatefmen of the age court the 
friendfhip of his mufe. To the temples of the gods,, and spe- 
cially to the celebrated temple of Delphi, his hymns and poeans drew 
an extraordinary concourfe of Greeks and ftrangers. The priefts, pro?- 
phets, and other minifters of Apollo, fenfible of the benefits which 
they derived from his mufical fame, repaid the merit of his fervices 
by ereding his ftatue in the moft confpicuous part of the temple, 
and declared by their organ the Pythk, that Pindar fbould be ho- 
noured with one half of the mft-fruit offerings annually prefented 
by the devout retainers of the Delphian fhrine 4S . Pindar was thus, 
during his lifetime, aflociated to the honours of the gods ; and after 
his death, his memory was adorned by every 



mark of 



public admiration can beftow. The beauty of the monument, eredfeed 



him by his fellow 



H 



admired after the revolution of fix centuries 45 . At the Theoxenian 
feftival, a portion of the facred vi&im was appropriated, even as late 
as the time of Plutarch, to the defcendants of the poet. The inve- 
terate hoftility of the Spartans, when they deftroyed the capital of 
their ancient and cruelleft enemies, fpared the houfe of Pindar, 
which was equally refpedted in a future age by the warlike and im- 
petuous fon of Philip, and the giddy triumph of his Macedonian 
captains 47 . 

Pindar, wc are told, acquired unrivalled fame by his hymns to Divi/ionand 
Jupiter, his poeans to Apollo, and his dithyrambics to Bacchus. But works. 



as all 



flied 



gies, and his parthenia 4 ', we are unfortunately obliged to confine 

our obfervations to the odes, which were rehearfed at the facred 

45 Paufan. Phocic. ** Sung, as the word denotes, by a cho- 

4fl Paufan. Bocotic. rus of virgins. 
47 Polyb. Hiftor. 
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CHAP, g^mes, in praife of the conquerors in the gymnaftic and equef- 

•VI. * - ... ^ n - r n t a ■ ^ . 




triah 



firft 



in Greece, the poet takes occafion to celebrate the fplendour of 

i 

their paft lives, the dignity of their character, the fame of their 
anceftors, and the glory of their feveral republics The tutelary 
deities, to whom they owed their felicity, are not forgotten ; and 
hence, by an eafy tranfition, the poet pafles to the worfhip of the 
god in whofe honour the games were eftablifhed; to the adora- 
tion of the heroes who had appointed them ; and to innumerable 
other epifodes, which are often more interefting and more beautiful 
than the original fubjecT:. 

Such, moft commonly, are the materials of the ode ; and its form 
ufually confuted of three ftanzas, of which the two firft, being of an 
equal length, were either of them longer than the third. Thi 
arrangement was introduced as moft fuitable to the occ; 



is 



fi 



poem, as well as to the fcene 



Th 



e 



occafion was the folemu facrifice, accompanied by a public enter- 



tainment 



for Olympic fame. Grateful acknowledgments to the gods formed 



part of the ceremony 



fo 



1 



g divinity. On the altar of this d 



the facrifice was performed ; and in his temple was fung the panc- 



gy ri 



the united praifes of the benefi 



a 



nd of his favoured votary. The cliorus waited, as ufual, to begin 
the fong, till preparations were made for the fcaft. They repeated 
the firft ftanza, properly called ftrophe, while they gratefully 
danced towards the right, round the well-replenifhed altar ; 



return- 



fite direction, to the place from which they 



they recited the fecond ftanza, therefore called antiftrophc; then 

Handing motionlefs before the altar,, and, as it were, in the imme- 
diate 
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prefe 



whofe ftatue it was adorned 



they lung concluding ftanza, with a richer exuberance, and 
more complicated variations, of melody 4S> . The ode, therefore, was 
diftinguiftied from other pieces of poetry, not by being fet to mu- 



fic 50 (for this was common to them all), but 



CHAP 

vr. 




chorus, who accompanied the various inflections of the voice with 
fuitable attitudes and movements of the body. 

The lyric poetry of the Greeks thus united the pleafures of His charac- 

ir n • teriftic excel 

the ear, of the eye, and of the undemanding. In the various na- lence. 
ture of the entertainment confided its effential merit and perfection ; 
and he only could be entitled the prince of lyric poets, whofe verfes 
happily confpired with the general tendency of this complicated ex- 
hibition. By the univerfal confent of antiquity, this poet is Pin- 
dar, whom, ever fince the eulogium of Horace, critics have extolled 

for the brilliancy of his i pagination, the. figurative holdnefs of his 

didion, the fire, animation, and enthufiafm of his genius. The 
panegyrics, beftowed on him, have generally more of the wildnefs of 
the ode, than of the coolnefs of criticifm ; fo that the peculiar nature 
of his excellencies may ftill deferve to be explained. It will be 
allowed bv every one who reads his works with attention, that 



lefs diftinguifhed by the fublimity of 
han bv the prandeur of his laniruace 



and 



that his inimitable 51 excellence confifts in the energy, propriety, and 

magnificence of his ftyle, which is admirably fitted to aflbciate with 
the lengthened tones of mufic, and the figured movements of the 
dance. The uniform cadence, the fmooth volubility, and the light 



of ordinary compofit 



{foci 



ition, which bringing every fingle word into notice, and 
fubjedting it to obfervation and remark, muft expofe its natural 

■ 

*• Marias Viflorinus de Giam. nnd the Charbanon on lyric poetry, in th? Memoircs 

Scholin on Hephsrflion. dc P Academic. 

s° This error runs through the whole of si pi n J a rum quifejuis Audct mulari % &c 

the otherwifc very fcnfible difcourfe of Mr. 

D d 2 mcannefs, 
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CH A>. nte^oefs, mfignificaace, and poverty. But as much as* the lan 

guage of ordinary writers would lofe, that of Pindar would gain,, 
by fucfa an examination. His words and phrafes are chofen with 
an habitual care, and poflefs a certain weight and dignity,, which,, 
the more they are contemplated* muft be the more admired. It is 
this magnificence of di&ion, thofe compound epithets, and thofe 
glowing expreflions (which the coldnefs of criticifrr* has fometimes 
condemned as extravagant) that form the tranicendent merit of the 
Pindaric ftyle, and diftinguifli it even more than the general flow 
of the verification,, which is' commonly fo natural, free, and unre- 
ftrained, that it bears lefs refemblance to poetry, than to a beautiful 
and harmonious profe. It is not meant, however, that this great 
poet paid more attention to the choice, than to the arrangement, of 
words. The majefty of the compofition equalled, and in the opinion 

of a great critic, even furpafled the value nf the materials, 

fins, the critic to whom I allude, has explained by what admirable 15 
refinements of art Pindar gave to his words a certain firmnefs and 
folidity of confidence, feparated them at wide intervals, placed them, 
on a broad bafe v and raifed them, to a lofty eminence, from which 
they darted thofe irradiations of fplendour that aftonifhed the moft. 

diflant beholders. 

But the moft cxaked fame cannot extend' with equal facility to 

diftance of time and diftance of place. The poems of Pindar are 

now deprived of their accompaniments of mufic and dancing, by 

which they were formerly ennobled and adorned. They are now 

read in the retirement of the clofet, without intereft and without 



Diony- 



emotion. They 



; to large af 
delcribed. kn 



mci 



whom they celebrated, and felt the influence of that piety and patriot- 
kfm which they were admirably calculated to uphold. Such paflages as 
ay appear mod exceptionable in the cool moments of folitary 
ftudy, would obtain the higheft applaufe araidft the joyous animation 



4 



of 



0 
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f fociaHnumph, when men are naturally difpofed to admire every c H A p 




happy boWnefs of expreffion, and to behold, with unufual rapture, 
thofe lofty and dangerous flights which elevate the daring mufe of 
Pindar. 

In examining the effect of the games, as inftitutions for bodily Phyfical e f- 
exercife and mental improvement, it is neceflary to reflect, not the public 
only on the univerfality of their eftablifhment, but on the frequency 
©f their repetition. Befides the public folemnities already defcribed, 
innumerable provincial feftivals were celebrated in each particular 
republic. The Athenians employed near a third part of the year in 
fuch amufements ' r and if we may be allowed to conje&ure, that 
thofe communities which inftituted molt feftivals, would moft excel 



games 



in the arts* and exercifes difplayed in them, we may conclude, fro 
the national defignations of the Olympic victors, preferved in ancient 
authors, that the number of the Athenian feftivals was rivalled by 

that of feveral other ftates. 

For thefe warlike and elegant amufements the youth were care- 
fully trained by the difcipline of the gymnafia, in which they learned- 
whatever can give llrength and agility to the limbs, eafe and grace 
to the motions, force and beauty to the genius. Bodily ftrength 
and agility were accompanied by health and vigour of conftitution. 
Their athletic hardinefs bore, without inconvenience, the vicuTttudes 
of cold and heat. Even in the feorehing warmth 51 of July (for 
that was the feafon of the Olympic games), they received, bare- 
headed, the direct rays of the fun. And the firm organization, ac- 
quired by perpetual exercife, counteracted that fatal propeniity to 
vicious indulgence, too natural to their voluptuous climate, and pro- 
duced' thofe inimitable models of ftrength and beauty, which arc fo 
defervedly admired in the precious remains of Grecian ftatuary.. 

Thefe corporeal advantages were followed by a train of excel- ti,p> ,,ro- 
l'cncies to- which they arc nearly allied. There is.a courage depend- ^ " ilH 



J1 i.ucian, Solon. 



jng 
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ing (on nerves and blood , which was improved to the higheft pitch 
among the Greeks. They delight, fays Lucian", to behold the 
combats of bold and generous animals ; and their own contentions 
are Hill more animated. In the memorable war with Perfia, they 
fliewed the fuperiority of their national courage j and it is worthy 
of obfervation, that the moll lignal exploits were performed in the 
field of battle by thofe who had been previoufly adorned with the 
Olympic crown. It was a general boaft, that one Grecian could 
conquer ten Perfians 5 * ; and the fuggeftions of reafon tend to con- 
firm the evidence of hiftory. In the battles of the Greeks and Per- 
fians, victory was not obtained by the mechanical exertions of dif- 



hoftility. The conteft was decided 



and fpear. 



of 



of the eye, and dexterity of the hand. They improve the cou- 
rage as well as the vigour of the foldier ; and both were admirably 
promoted by the habitual exercifes of the gymnafia, which in- 
fpired not only the-fpirit to undertake, but the ability to execute, 
the mod dangerous and difficult enterprifes. 
and tempe- The gymnaftic arts encouraged other qualities ftill more import- 
ant than bodily accoraplifliments and courage. Chiefly by their in- 



■rance. 



fluence 



of 



mo 



powerful principles in the human breaft, were directed to purpoi 



feful. The defi 



ftrained alike thofe weaknefTes which form .the difgrace, and thofe 
vices which form the guilt and mifery, of undifeiplined minds ; and 
an obiect of earthly and perilhable ambition, led to the fame ex- 



il purity and temperance, that is recommer 
enforced by the fanctions, of a divine and 



precept 



The oil, the crown, the robes, and the palms, compole not the only 
refemblance between the Chriuian and the Olympic victors. Theie 



fible imatres have been 



51 In Solon. 5 * Hcrodot. 1. vlii. 



a 



flirt 
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aflift our imperfect conception of divine truths " ; but they have CHAE - 
been borrowed from an inftitution which refembles Chriftianity, 
in the honours and rewards which it propofed, but in the efforts 
duties which it required. The ambition of honeft fame. 56 tai 
mpn to controul the appetites of the bodv bv the affefl-ions 




Uty ; 



the body by the affections of the 
fprings of emulation repreffed the allurements of fenfua- 
dangerous paffion combated another ftill more dangerous ; 
1 of ufeful prejudices fupported the caufe. and maintained 



the afcendant, of virtue. 

Many of the peculiarities which diPinguifh the Greeks from the Contempt 
mafs of ancient and modern nations, feem to have derived their dern^noUonV 
origin from the fame ufeful inftitutions ; particularly the cuftom of S^oin't of 
going unarmed, and their perpetual contempt for the capricious honour - 
notions concerning the point of honour. Thefe unpolimed republi- 



cans 



accuftomed 



inn 



dignities. A barbarous Scythian, who witneffed a fpedtacle that 
feemed to him as fhocking and intolerable as it would appear to a 
pun&ilious modern gentleman, declared to his Athenian conductor, 
that if any perfon fhould offer the fame infults to him, which the 
Athenian youths were continually offering to each other, he would 
foon convince the affembly, that his fvvord was not an empty orna- 
ment of his perfon, but an ufeful guardian of his honour s7 . Such 
were the fentiments of the Scythian ; and hiftory proves, that fuch 
are the fentiments of all uncultivated minds. An untutored barba- 
rian fets no bounds to his refentment. The fmalleft injury renders 
his anger implacable ; his indignation againft the offender is propor- 
tioned, not to the nature of his offence, but to his own pride, which 
is boundlefs. The flighteft fault requires the levered atonement 



55 i Corinth. 9th chapter, four lafl vcrfes. Muha tulit fecitque pucr fudavit k alfit. 

5 * Qui Itudct optatam curfu contingerc Abilinuic vivcrc & vino. 



etuxn, 57 Lucian AnadhariiiH 
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C and ^ not only a blow* but a word, or a look, may inflid: a (lain on 

the delicacy of his fuppofed honour, which can only be wafhed out 
by the blood of the aggreflbr. The excefles of this fanguinary tem- 
per, before they were corrected by the refinements of Grecian phi- 
lofophy, were reprefTed by the habitual pra&ice of the gyrnnaftic 
exercifesw In the fchools appropriated to the advancement of thefe 
ufefel arts, the Greeks learned rhe valuable leflbn of repelling inju- 

* 

ries by others of a fimilar kind, of proportioning the punifhment to 
the offence, and of thus preventing a flight occafion of animofity 
from degenerating into a folid ground of revenge. If any citizen 
of thofe warlike republics had worn armour in time of peace, he 
rnuft have been regarded either as a madman or as an aflaffin ; 
for to the chaftifed principles of Grecian difcipline, it would have 
appeared altogether abfurd that the fword or dagger fhould be 
thought necefiary to retaliate the reproaches of the tongue, or even 
the more daring infults of the arm. 
'Emulation The entertainments of the public feftivals thus tended to era- 

and rewards m 

oftheviaors. dicate the wild exeeiies of relentment, and to improve the mild 

and gentle virtues ; but confidered in another view, the fame en- 
tertainments were calculated to promote ardour, emulation, friend- 
fhip, patriotifm, and all the animated principles and contentions of 
attive life. The rewards beftowed on the conquerors were the mod 
flattering which in that age could be propofed. Odes were fung in 
their praife ; ftatues were eredted to them on the fcene of vi&ory ; 
the names of their parents and country were jointly celebrated with 
their own ; they were entitled to the fir ft feats at all public enter- 
tainments ; maintained at the expence of their refpe&ive communi- 
ties ; and in their native cities, rewarded not only with monuments 
and inferiptions, but fometimes with altars and temples. Of thefe 
honours and rewards, the appropriated fymbols were the olive, the 
pine, the parfley ; and the laurel crowns; which were rcfpe&ively 

diftributed at the feveral folemnities of Olympia, the Ifthmus, No- 



rn ca, 



9 
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, and Delpfei. Obferving the fmall value of thefe badges of di£- 
tion, without adverting to the folid benefits which they conferred, 
Perfian Tigranes would have difluaded his mafter from going to 
with a people, who, infenfible to intereft, fought only for gio- 
But had Tigranes been more completely informed conc&rntog 



CHAP, 

VI. 




of Greece, he would have underftood, that 



reft and glory operated mod powerfully upon the candidates for 
Olympic fame, and not only their perfonal interefts, but thofe of 
their friends, their parents, and their country, who, being affociated 
to their honours, were regarded by them with that love and affec- 
tion which men naturally feel for the obje&s of their protection 



and bounty. 



forget the mufical 



fluence of the Grecian folemnities, we muft 
and poetical exhibitions* which* from beine: 



employed to reward the victors in the gymnaftic exercifes, came to 
be themfelves thought worthy of reward. The martial lelfons of 

* 

Tyrtseus and Callinus admirably confpired with the effedts which 
have already been defcribed, encouraging the firm and manly vir- 
tues both by the enthufiafm with which their precepts were con- 
veyed, and by the lively impreffions which they gave of thofe ob- 
jects for which it is important to contend. The courage depend- 



the mufical 
and poetica 

contefts. 



cory 



purpofes 



martial 



motives 



ing on blood and nerves is uncertain and tr 

I? 

and even while it exifts, may be indifferent! 

beneficial or deftru&ive. It belonged to the 
mine its doubtful nature, to fix and illuftrat 
and to direct it to the proper objects of its purfuit. 

The mufical entertainments thus ftrengthened, refined, and exalted Theyinfufed 
the manly principles infpired by all the cuftoms and inftitutions of mixture of 
that warlike age. But as bravery is a hardy plant that grows in fcnfibilh^in- 
every foil, the moft beneficial confequence of the arts confifted in clu- 0 " 



** The word is b^tik in the original ; but here means the reward of virtue. Vid. Ffc- 



ra&er. 



rodot. !. viii. c. a6. 

Vol. I. 



E c infufing 
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Their effefts 
on moral 
principle, 



and on the 

intelleftual 

powers, 



Infufing a proper mixture of foftnefs and fenfibility into the Grecian 
chara&er. This is well known to be their effecl: in every country 

9 

where they are allowed to flourifli 59 . The Greeks, in a peculiar 



could it have been poffibk 

arts, to conr 



manner, required their afliftance ; nor 
for that people, without the happy influence, of the 

troul the barbarity naturally occafioned by their conftant ^nploy* 
ment in war^ the fayage cruelty introduced by the pra&ice of do^ 
meftic fervitude, and the intolerable ferocity which feems eflentially 
inherent in the nature* of democratical government, Amidft thefe 
fources of degeneracy and corruption, the time and application ne- 
ceffary to attain proficiency in the purfuits of genius, habituated 
the Greeks to gentle amufements, and innocent pleafures. The ho- 
nours and rewards, bellowed on the fuccefsful candidates for, literary 
fame, engaged: them to feek happinefs and glory in the peaceful 
ihade of retirement, as well as on the contentious theatre of a&ive 
life j and the obfervations and difcoveries occafionally fuggefted by 
the free communication of fentiment, flrengJiened and confirmed 
thofe happy prejudices which combat on the fide, of virtue, and 
enforce the praftice of fuch rules of behaviour as are moft ufer 
fill and agreeable in fociety^ 

If the mufical and literary entertainments acquired fiich air happy 
influence over the moral difpofitions of the heart, they produced a Hill 
more confiderable effect on the intellectual faculties of the. mind. It if 
almoft impoflible, in the prefent age,, to conceive the full extent ol 
their efficacy in improving the memory, animating the imagination 
and correcting the judgment. As to the memory, indeed, there u 
a period in the progrefs of fociety preceding theintrodu&ion of writ- 



ing, when the energies of 



faculty have been exerted 



many nations with a wonderful degree of force. Even among th< 
barbarous Celtic inhabitants of our own ifland, the Druids could re- 



59 Ingcnuas didiciflb fidclitcr artes, 
E;nollit mores, ncc finit cflc fcros. 



HOR A CI. 

pea 
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-peat an incredible number of verfes, containing the knowledge of 

their hiftory, laws, and religion ; and a period of twenty years was 
required to complete the poetical ftudies of a candidate for the 
priefthood 60 . 

But if the Greeks were equalled by other nations in the exercife P re P* red &e 

Greeks for 

of the memory, they have always been unrivalled in the delicacy of their high 
their tafte, and the inimitable charms of their fancy. Thefe excel- in eloquence 
lences, whether originally produced by natural or moral caufes, or fophj!^ 
more probably by a combination of both, were, doubtlefs, extended 
and improved by emulation and habitual exercife. To this exercife 
the public folemnities afforded a proper field ; and, in the contefts 
of mufic and poetry, were difplayed the opening bloffoms of 
Grecian genius, blofibms which afterwards ripened into thofe fruits 

of philofophy and eloquence, that will form the admiration and de- 
light of the laft ages of the world. 

<0 Csefar, de bello Gallico, 1. vi. 



K e 2 C H A P. 



i 
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State of the Grecian Colonies. — The Ionians flour ijh in 
Arts and Arms. — Their Wars with the Lydians. 
The Aflat ic Greeks fubdued by Crcefus. — Splendour of 
the Lydian Court. — Foundation of the Per flan Mo- 
narchy. — Caufes of its rapid Grandeur — Which alarms 
Crcefus. — His Alliance with the Lacedaemonians. 
He invades the Perflan Dominions. — Meafures of his 

Allies. — Crcefus defeated by Cyrus. — End of the Ly- 
dian Monarchy. 



A 



EOVE two thoufand years have elapfed fince it. was obferved 
to the honour of Europe, that a handful of Greeks, having 
eftablifhed themfelves in Afia and Africa, continually maintained and 
extended their polfeffions in thofe quarters of the world \ Where- 
ever the fpirit of enterprife diffufed their fettlements, they perceived, 
it is faid, on the flighted comparifon, the fuperiority of their own 
religion, language, inftitutions, and manners ; and the dignity of 
their character and fentiments eminently diftinguifhed them from the 
general mafs of nations whofe territories they invaded, and" whom 

they juftly denominated Barbarians*. Yet thefe honourable advan- 
tages, inftead of conciliating good-will, tended only to exafperate 



hoftility. The northern Greeks were perpetually harafled by the 
fierce inroads of the Thracians : the fouthern were endangered by 
the united ftrength of Egypt and Lybia, The colonies in Magna 



* Hippocrat. vol, i. p. 350. Edit. Lugdun. 1763. 1 Ifocrat. Pnncgyr. paflim. 

Graxia, 
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Grxcia, having eafily refilled the rude, though warlike natives of c HA P. 

' V Aa» 

that country, were called to contend with the more formidable power 




of 



ces of all thefe wars* which fliall 



defcribed in due time, extended not beyond the 



they firft arofe. The memorable conflict between the Greek colo- 
nies in the eaft, and the great nations of Afia, forms a fubjedt more 
vaft and more interefting. Not confined to the extremities, it 
reached and fhook the centre of Greece, It recoiled with more de- 
ftru&ive violence on Perfia; its duration comprehends the moft il- 
luftrious period in the hiflory of both countries ; and its extent em- 
braces all the great nations of antiquity, together with the fcattered 
communities of Grecian extraction in every part of the world.. 

In the third century after their eftablifhment in the eaft, and above State of the 

r> i r a r Greek colo- 

feven hundred years before the Chriftian sera, the Greeks of Ana, niesinAfu. 
and particularly the Ionians, far furpaffed their European anceftors in 
fplendor and profperity \ While ancient Greece was harafled by in- 

teftine diflentions, and its northern frontier expofed to the hoflility of 
neighbouring Barbarians, the eaftern colonies enjoyed profound peace, 



Phrygia and Lyd 



mo 



cient world. Hiflory and poetry alike e 
the Phrygian and Lydian kings \ Their 



of 
of 



gold, melted the ore, moulded figures in bronze, dyed wool, culti- 
vated mufic, enjoyed the amuicments of leifure, and indulged the 
demands of luxury 6 , when the neighbouring countries of Cappadocia 
and Armenia remained equally ignorant of laws and arts, and when 
the Mcdes and Perfians, deflined fucceffively to obtain the empire of 
Afia, lived in fcattered villages, fubfifted by hunting, paflurage, or 
robbery, and were clothed with the Ikrns of wild beafts 7 . 

3 Herodot.palfim.Plin. !. v. & Sencc. ad 6 Herod ot. 1. i\ c. xcllv. Plin. J. vi. 



Hdv. 



C. Ivi. 



4 Strabo, 1. xii. Sc 1. xiii. T Herodot. J. i. C. Lxxi. 

5 Idem. p. 628 & 62 1 . Edit. Paris. 



Yet 
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They cngrofs 
• the com- 
: merce of Ly- 

. dia. Phrygia, 

. and Egypt. 



yet the Lydians and Phrygians, fatisfied with their domeftic 
ntages, feem never to 'have directed their attention towards for 

\ When the voluptuoufnds or oftentation of their k 



commerce 



and nobility made them covet the convenieneies and luxuries of dis- 
tant countries, tfiey were contented to owe thefe new gratifications, 
firft to tie Phoenician merchants, and afterwards to the Greek lettle- 
ments eftablifhed on their coafts. Through the fupine negleft of 
their neighbours, refpedting -maritime affairs, the Afiatic Greeks ac- 
quired without conteft, and enjoyed without moleftation, befides 
feveral -valuable iflands, the whole weftern coaft of the - continent 
e^tendmg, in a -waving line, above fix 'hundred miles in length, 
beautifully diverfified by hill and dale, interfe&ed by rivers, broken 
~by bays and promontories, and adorned by the nobleft profpedts and 
iineft climate in the world. The face of that delightful country will 
be more particularly defcribed, when it becomes-the unhappy fcene 



t>F military operations. It is fufficient at prefent to obferve, that its 
Ionian inhabitants, poffefling the mouths of great rivers, having 
convenient and capacious harbours before them, and behind, the 
wealthy and populous nations of Afia, whofe commerce they enjoyed 
and engrofled, attained fuch early and rapid proficiency in the arts 
of navigation and traffic, as raifed the cities of Miletus 9 , Colo- 
phon 10 , and Phocasa", to an extraordinary pitch of opulence and 
grandeur. Their population increafing with their profperity, they 
^diffufed new colonies every where around them. Having obtained 



8 The Lydians and Phrygians are men- followed by modern chronologers and com- 
tioned, in Caftor's Epochs, among the fe- pilcrs. See Blai r's Tables, Sec. 



vencecn nations, who, according to that care- 
lcfa and ignorant compiler, fucceffively be- 
came mailers of the Mediterranean fea ; but 
the extravagant dreams of this fabulous wri- 
ter are at variance with the whole tenor of 



9 Athcnacus, 1. xii. p, 523. Comparing 
their ancient and adlual (late, the Greek 
proverb faid, naXai won nan* otXxifx 01 M^»<rio» : 

Once, but long ago, the Milefians were 
powerful. 



ancient hiftory. It is extraordinary that thofe 10 Athen. 1. xiv. p. 643. 



who ever looked into Herodotus fhould pay 

any regard to the 
oCaftor i yet this 



■ 1 



Strabo, p, 58a U p. 647. Herodot, 



1. iv. c. clii. 



footing 
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footing in Egypt '% in the eighth century before Chrift, they acquired, CHAP, 
and. thenceforth preferved,.. the exclufrve commerce- of - that ancient 




and powerful kingdom. 



their greatefr. 



breadth compreffed between the fea and the dominions of Lydia to the 
extent of fcarce forty miles, became not only flourifliing in peace, but 
formidable in war ' 3 * and bore fomething of a fimilar relation to the 
powerful kingdoms of Egypt, Lydia, and Aflyria, which had hitherto 
fwayed 



the.fmali but induf 



publics of Italy had to the reft of 



and fourteenth centuries ; or, to defcribe their condition ftiil more 
exactly, that the Netherlands, three hundred years ago, had to the 
extenfive countries of France, England, and Germany. 

Such multiplied advantages could not languim .in the- hands of Im provedtl 
men, who, . .as we (hall fooa. learn from their hiftory, had genius they had 
t© conceive, and courage to execute, the moft arduous defigns. thofe e coun- 
With the utmoft induftry and perfeverance they improved and en- 
nobled the ufeful or elegant arts, which they found already practifed 
among the Phrygians and Lydians. They incorporated the mufic of 
thofe nations with their own. Their poetry, as above defcribed, far 
excelled whatever Pagan antiquity could boaft moft- precious '*. They 



tnes. 



/ 

brafs. They 



of their neighbours in moulding chy- 



les of marble. The Doric and Ionic orders of architecture per 



petuate, in 



of 



was firft reduced to rule, and pradlifed 



Painting Invent others 

peculiar to 



themfelvei* 



Greeks ; and we mav be aflured that, during the feventh cen- 



tury before CI 



all their neighbours, and 



even the Phoenicians, in the arts of defign, fince the magnificent pre- 



d oracle of Delphi received 



of 



11 Hcrodot. I. ii. c. cxxxii. »3 Idem, ibid. & Ariflot. dc Civitat. I iv 
l * See Chap, vi. 



C. 1\\ 



Ionian, 
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CHAP. Jooian " artiils. In the following century Ionia gave birth 




the Cimme- 



lofophy ; and we fhall have occafion to explain hereafter by what 
means both fcience and tafte were diffufed from that country over 
Greece, Italy, and Sicily. But our prefent fubjecT: recals us from 
the hiftory of arts to that of arms. 
Incurfionof The firft formidable enemies with whom the Afiatic Greeks had 

to contend, were the barbarous Cimmerians ,6 , who, being driven 
from the banks of the Euxine, by a Scythian horde dill fiercer than 
themfelves, overflowed, with irrefiftible violence, the fineft provinces 
of Afia Minor. But the invafion of the Cimmerians is defcribed 
as a predatory 11 incurfaon, not as a regular plan of enterprife di- 
rected to the purpofes of conqueft and fettlement. The hurricane 
Dotneftic dif- f oon foent its force; the Greeks recovered from the terror infpired 



defultory ravagers, and, within a few years after 



parture, 



carried 



their ancient enmity into their new acquifitions, totally forgot their 
recent and common danger, and engaged in cruel domeftic wars, 
interrupted Thefe unnatural diflentions were quieted by the growing power 
ofthe LydTan of the Lydians, which extending itfelf on all fides, finally reduced 
power. ^ e greateft part of Lefler Afia, a country once affording the mate- 
rials of many rich and flourifhing kingdoms, but now reduced to 
beggary and barbarifm under the oppreffive yoke of Turkifh ty- 
ranny. The territory of Lydia, which extended its name with its 
authority, from the river Halys to the iEgean, and from the weftern 

fliore of the Euxine, to the northern coaft of the Mediterranean, was 
anciently confined to that delightful diftricft fituate at the back of 
Ionia, watered on the north by the river Pattolus, famous for the 



15 Herodot. I. i. by the elegiac poet Callinus, cited in Scra- 

,d Strabo, p. 292, fays, that the Cimmc- bo, p. 648. 

riani were called Cimbri by the Romans. Nui J' ir» Kt^i^r r^aro< i^it«* o^Ci/^oi^f. 

He fpeaks frequently of them, particularly it 0v KATa ^ 0< p n tyitlT0 TbJ , no x t „ t aMa 

p. 108. 193. 292. 494. Their impetuous a^y*. Herodot. 



And dcftru&ive incurfions arc well exprcflcd 

8 



golden 
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golden particles 18 intermixed v^ith ijtg fand, and on the fouth by c p - 
Cayfter, whofe banks, frequented by fwans, have afforded one of 
the 1310ft beautiful comparifons in the Iliad The kingdom of Ly- 




dia was anciently fubjecT: to a race of princes % \ ftyled Atyatidae, 
from the heroic Atys, the great founder of their houfe. To the fa- 
mily of Atys fucccedcd that of Hercules, which had obtained the 
government before the war of Troy, and continued to reign 



five 



Candaules. The ftory of Candaules, of his beautiful wife, and of 
his fortunate fervant, has been adorned by the father of hiftory with 
the inimitable charms of his Ionic fancy. The vain, credulous 
prince, injudicioufly dilplaying the beauty, ofFended the modefty, of 
his injured lpoufe. Gyges 11 , the moft favoured of her hufband's 
attendants, to whom his weak mafter had proftituted the fight of her 
naked charms, was involuntarily employed as the inftrument of her 
refentment. As a reward for taking away the life of Candaules, Olymp. 
he was honoured with the hand of the queen, and from the rank a. c! 7 i8. 
of captain of the guards, advanced to the throne of Lydia. 
This revolution, which happened feven hundred and eighteen Gyges makes 

war on the 

years before Chrift, was felt by the neighbouring nations, who Ionians. 
foon difcovered in the enterprifing character of Gyges, the difference 
between adventurers who acquire, and princes who inherit, a crown. 
The Ionian cities of Afia offered a tempting prize to the valour of 
Gyges, and the valuable mines * x difcovered between the cities Atar- 
neus and Pergamos, as well as the gold obtained from the river 



18 They were wafhed down from Mount 11 Herodotus was unacquainted with the 

Tmolus, the gold of which was cxhauftcd in wonderful ftory of GygesVring, which had 

the time of Strabo. Vid. Strab. 1. xiii. ^ powcr 0 f rendering him invifible ; by 

'» Kavr^ «^f, f..e c «, &c. Iliad ii. ver. of wfaich hc ^ enMcd {Q ki] , hU 

460 and Pope, vcr. 540. ^ anJ uf ^ p , , 

ao Herodotus, 1. 1. throughout, and D10- r 

nyfjus of Haiicarnaflus, 1. i. c. 27. 8c feq. dc *< e P ub - 

furnifh the principal materials for the hiftory 11 Strabo, I. xiii. p. 625. 

of Lydia. 

Vol. I. Ff Taftohis, 



i % 



i 
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°- VIT * raEtolus * 3 , enabled him to hire fuch a number of troops as feemed 




neceffaiy to accomplifh his ambitious defigns* The citizens of Mi- 
JhoT? Col °~ * etus anc * Smyrna were harafled by a long war; but of all the Ionic 
oiymp. fettlements, Colophon alone fubmitted to his arms. 



XXV. I • 



A, Q 680. Ardys his fucceffbr, following the military example of Gyges, 
The war con- ftormed the city Priene, and invaded the territories of the Milefians. 

tinued by his ^ . . n 1 

fucceflbrs. He tranfmitted his enmity againft that people to his fon Sadyattes, 
A. iy c! P 6^, 2 " from whom it defcended to his more warlike grandfon. Alyattes, 

grandfon of Ardys, annually invaded the country of Miletus, cut 
down the trees, burnt the (landing corn, ravaged and defolated the 
whole territory. The houfes he allowed to remain entire, that 
the Milefians, guided by the ordinary attachment which binds 



men 



parture, and again apply to" the fowing and cultivation of the 
ground, the fruits of which he was determined next harveft to de- 
ftroy. In this manner he continued, during eleven years, to ha- 
nds, but was unable to conquer, the Milefians. The inhabitants of 
the country retired at his approach, and fhut themfelves up in their 
capital, the walls of which bid defiance to his afTaults ; nor was it 



poflible to reduce by blockad 
continued, miftrefs of the fea. 



, and (till 
diftrefTh:? 



thofe whom it fecmed impoflible to fubdue ; and he was carrying 



forefeen accident occafioned 



An unfore- 
fecn event 
puts an end 
to the war. 



territory of Miletus was, according to annual cuflom, 



of 



oiymp. hy the violence of the wind, communicated with the temple of Aflc- 

1 * # # - 

AC ^07 ^ ian Mi nerva - That facrcd edifice was burnt to the ground, Aly- 

attes, who was attended on his march by pipes, harp?, and flutes, 
adanted to the voice both of men and of women, did nor imm^lhitrlv 



M Sirnbo, p. 6R0. The wealth of Gygea Ov p 0 < j-uXm Vvy^o 
was proverbial in ihc time of Auacreon. t *j w Ztfim jti**Tt<, &c. 



conficler, 




.1 

0 
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onfider 



and the parade of military c H A P 

V XI m 



triumph, the fatal confequences of this enormous impiety. But 
fickening foon after at Sardis, he haclleifure, during the quiet and 
folitude of his diftemper, to refled on the horror of his crime ; and 
prying into futurity with that anxious folicitude which is the ufual 
attendant of guilt, he difpatched meflengers to the temple of Delphi, 
to confult the Grecian god concerning the means of mitigating the 
diftrefs of his prefent ftate of mind. Apollo refufed giving an an- 
fwer to his petition, until he had rebuilt the temple of Minerva. 



The Lyd 



fliould 



:omply with this condition, and imme 
Miletus, to propofe a fufpenfion of arms 

That city was then go 



verned by Thrafybulus, who, by one of th 
frequent in the Grecian republics, had attai; 
as it was then called, in a ftate ufually governed as a democratic 
cal community. Similarity of views and difpofitions had intro- 
duced a friendly connexion between Thrafybulus and the celebrated 
Periander of Corinth ; who was no fooner acquainted with the ad- 
vice of Apollo, than he fent immediate intimation of it to the Mile- 
fian prince, counfelling him at the fame time to avail himfelf of the 
prefent conjuncture to promote the intereft of his country. In com- 
pliance with this advice, Thrafybulus employed an expedient equally 
fmgular and fuccelsful. When the Lydian ambafladors arrived at 
Miletus, they expedted to behold a city in diftrefs, not only deftitute 
of the accommodations and luxuries, but ill provided in the chief 
neceflaries of life. But their furprife was extreme, to obferve vaft 
magazines of corn open to public view, to perceive an extraordinary 

a * In the Ariel fcnfe, tc/£»»oc means him Snmos, Alexander of Phcnr, and Dion)fius 
who has acquired fovereii>nty in a free re- ofSyracufe, were all called riyami, though 
public. The worcPhiu no relation to the their characters were as widely different a,s 

abufe of power, as in the modern acccpta- thofe of Titus and Domitian ? the extremes of 
lion. Thrafybulus of Miletus, Periander vf virtue and vice. 



4Jorinih, Pifiltratus of Athens, Polycrates of 




f 2 abund 




• 
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VII. 




This appearance of 



a^ndaftce of all the dther fruits of the ground ; and to behold 
inhabitants revelling in fulnefs and feftivity, as if their country 
never fuffered the cruel ravages of an invader, 
eafe and plenty was exhibited by the contrivance of Thrafybulus, by 
whofe command the corn and other provifions had been carried 
from the private magazines into the ftreet, that the Lydians, return- 
ing to Sardis, the ufual refidence of their prince, might acquaint 
him with the profperous condition of a people, whom it had been 
the great ohjp# of his reign to AfHirt and to annoy. Alyattes was 
much aife&ed by the intelligence, and at length confented to a peace 

on honourable terms. To compenfate for his 



Milefians 



dour 



nd impiety, he promifed to dedicate to Mi: 
the magnificence of which fhould far eclipfe 
icient temple. The promife was performed 



temples were confecrated, Alyattes recovered from 



fhort time between the two nations 



Ha ppy reign 



if we may 



of Alyauc. evicIence 0 f 



fter the treaty with Mil 



great variety of fortune. He conquered, indeed, the city, and 



en 



but which was deftined afterwards to become, by its happy fuuation 
for commerce, the mod wealthy and populous eftablifhment in 
thofe parts, and to be ftyled, in the pompous language of inferip- 
tion, the ornament of Ionia, the firft and chief city of the Aiiatic 
coaft* 1 . His arms were equally fuccefsful in repelling the deftrudive 
invafions of the Scythian hordes, who ravaged the northern parts of 
his dominions, and in refilling the dangerous ambition of (he 
Medes, the moft powerful nation of Upper Alia. Satisfied with 
thefe advantages, Alyattes became unwilling to commit his future 
fortune to the viciflitudes of war. Fixed in this purpofe, he ipctvt 



13 Marm. Oxon. 



his 



* 
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his regaining days amidft the happinefs of his wealth and gran- c **A P* 

deur^ in contemplating the various ftages of his profpertty, in liften- 
irig to the flattery of his courtiers, in receiving the grateful homage 
of his fubje&s, and in enjoying that pomp and pleafure which ufually 
futfound an eaftern throne. 

This fortunate prince was fucceeded, five hundred and fixty-two The war re 
years before Chrift, by his fon Croefus, -whofe uninterrupted pro- cralfusY 
fperity, in the firft years of his reign, far eclipfed the glory of all °^™ p ' 
his predeceflbrs. But the fplendour of Croefus was that of a paff- A - c - S 6 ^ 
ing meteor, which dazzles for a while r and difappears for ever. Of 
all the kings of Lydia, he was the greateft conqueror, but he was- 
alio the laft king of that country 26 , as well as the laft prince of his 
family. Under various unjuft pretences he attacked the Grecian 
cities of Afia Minor, which being undifturbed by foreign war, had 4 
unfortunately engaged in domeftic diffentions. While jealoufy hin- 
dered the Greeks, ignorance prevented the barbarians, from forming 



well as the 
neighbour- 
ing nations. 



a confederacy fufficient to refill the Lydian power. The Carians, who <*ubdu<?s 

tllC /\fl£itlC 

Myfians, and Phrygians, fighting fmgly, were fuccelTively fubdued ; Greeks, as 

and the whole peninfula of LefTer Afia (excepting only the little 
territory of the Lycians and Cilicians), extending taftward as far 
as the river Halys,. and inhabited by three nations of Grecian, 

and eleven of barbarian extra&ion 17 , finally acknowledged the 
power of Croefus, and tamely received his commands. 

Having met with fuch extraordinary fuccefs by land, the Lydian He is divert 
prince determined to render his power equally confpicuous by fea. cciicn'of" 
For this purpofe, he thought ferioufly of equipping a fleet, with ^'j^J 1 ^*' 
which he purpofed to invade and conquer the Grecian iflands di- 
redly fronting his dominions. Hut this defign, which, confidering 
the flow progrels in maritime power among the nations moll di- 



Lydia defcrndrj to the rank of a pro- nians, Chalybinns, Lydian?, Paphlagonians, 
vincc, as will appear below. Thracians, Biihynians, Carians, and P:un- 



17 The Phrygians, Myfians, Mariandy. phylianj. 



Iigcnt 
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H^ent to attain «it$ would probably have failed of fuccefs, was pre- 
vented by the advice of a philofophical traveller, conveyed in fuch 
a lively turn of wit, as eafily changed the refolution of the king. 
Bias of Priene, in Ionia, fome fay Pittacus of Mitylene, in the ifle 
of Lefbos, while he travelled, after the Grecian cuftom, from cu- 
riofitty and a love of knowledge, was prefented to Croefus at the 
Lydian court j and being afked by that prince, what news from 
Greece , ? he anfwered with a republican freedom, that the iflanders 
had collected powerful fquadrons of cavalry, with an intention of 
invading Lydia. " May the gods grant," faid Crrefus, " that the 
** Greeks, who are unacquainted with horfemanfhip, mould attack 
" the difciplined valour of the Lydian cavalry ; there would foon be 
" an end to the conteft." '/ In the fame manner," replied Bias, " as 
Ct if the Lydians, who are totally unexperienced in naval affairs, 
" mould invade the Grecians by fea." Struck by the acutenefs of 
this unexpected obfervation, Crcefus defifted from his intended ex- 
pedition againft the iflands ; and inftead of employing new means 
for extending his conquefts, determined peaceably to enjoy the lau- 
rels which he had won, and to difplay the grandeur which he had 
attained: 

■ 

His court was the gayeft and moft fplendid of any in that age ; 
and the Afiatic Greeks, whatever diflionour they incurred, fuftained 
not, perhaps, any real lofs by their eafy lubmifllon to a vain and 
weak man, but a magnificent and liberal prince 18 , who was ex- 
tremely partial to their country. They acknowledged the conqueror, 
indeed, by a very moderate tribute, but they enjoyed their ancient 
Jaws, and adminiflcred without controul their domcflic concerns 
#nd government 19 . Croefus (poke their language, encouraged their 

aS Such is rhc character which rcfults from Ov £?i»m K,;oir* (Nv^tyut c4 PiT , Sec. 

conferring ihe conduct of Crccfui. The He was taught wifdem Lite, and orJy by nd- 
trnnf.icl.ion8 of his reign will net warrant our vcrfity. 



adopting the admirable pancg)ric of him by i y X i crodot 
Pindar (P>th. 



arts, 
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s 

admired . their poets and fophifts. Ionia, perhaps, was 30 never c H 'A P. 
happy than under the eye of this indulgent matter, whofe pro- - -~ ' 

n nourifhed the tender fhoot of philofophy, which had begun x^Sf 

before his reign. Thales of Miletus. Pittacus ?L c t?l°~ 



to fpring up fhortly before his reign. Thales of 
of Mitylene, Bias of Priene, Cleobulus of Lindus, and the other 
wife men, . as they are emphatically ftyled, who lived in that 
age, not only gave advice and affiftance to their countrymen in 
particular emergencies, but reftrained their vices by wholefome 
laws, improved their manners by ufeful leffons of morality, and 
extended their knowledge by important and difficult difcoveries. 
We fhall have occafion hereafter to confider more fully the improve- 
ments made by thofe ancient fages, who are faid to have maintained 
a correspondence with each other, as well as with Chilon of Sparta, 
Periander of Corinth, and Solon of Athens, men who acquired fuch 

reputation by their praftiral wifrlnm, as rendered them the oracles 



vernment. 



of their refpeclive countries. Moft 



Mop 



fabulift, and the elegant Greek poets of the times, were bountifully 
received at the court of Croefus. There is (till on record a memo- 
rable conversion between that prince and Solon, which feemed to 
predict, the fubfequcnt events of his reign, and which had a late, but 
important influence on the chara&er and fortune of theLydian king. 

Croefus having entertained his Athenian gucft, according to the His cenvrr 
ancient fafliion, for fevcral days, before he afked him any queftions, [oion WUh 
oftentatioufly fliowed him the magnificence of his palace, and par- 
ticularly the riches of his trcafury. After all had been difplaycd 
to the belt advantage, the king complimented Solon upon his 
curiofity and love of knowledge ; [and afked him, as a man| who 
had feen many countries, and reflected with much judgment upon 
what he had feen, whom of all men he eftecmed moft happy ? 
By the particular occafion, as well as the triumphant air with which 
the queflion was propofed, the king made it evident that he expeclal 



30 Thucydid. 



flattci 



y 
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flattery rather than information. But Solon's chara&er had not 
been enervated by the debilitating air of a court, and he replied 
with a manly freedom, " Tellus, the Athenian." Croefus, who had 
fcarcely learned to diftinguifh, even in imagination, between wealth 
and happinefs, enquired with a tone of furprife, why this prefer- 
ence to Tellus ? " Tellus," rejoined Solon, " was not confpicuous for 
his riches, or his grandeur, being only a fimple citizen of Athens ; 
but he was defcended from parents who deferved the firft honours of 
the republic. He was equally fortunate in his children, who obtained 
univerfal efteein by their probity, patriotifm, and every ufeful quality 
of the mind or body ; and as to himfelf, he died fighting gallantly 
in the fervice of his country, which his valour rendered victorious in 
a doubtful combat ; on which account the Athenians buried him on 
the fpot where he fell, and diftinguifhed him by every honour which 



gratitude 



fecond 



after this anfwer, to aflt Solon, 
Tellus, he deemed moft hannv ? 



Such, however, is the illufion of vanity, that he ftill ventured to 
make this demand, and ftill, as we are informed by the moft cir- 
cumftantial of hiftorians, entertained hopes of being favourably 
anfwered. But Solon replied with the fame freedom as before, 
" The brothers Cleobis and Biton ; two youths of Argos, whole 
ftrength and addrefs were crowned with repeated vi&ory at the 
Olympic games ; who deferved the affe&iori of their parents, the 
gratitude of their country, the admiration of Greece ; and who 
having ended their lives with peculiar felicity 30 , were commemorated 
by the moft fignal monuments of immortal fame." " And is the 
h.lppinefs of a king, then," faid Crcrfus, " fo little regarded, O Gre- 
cian ftranger ! that you prefer to it the mean condition of an Athe- 
nian or Argivc citizen ?" The reply of Solon fufficicntly juftilied 
his reputation for wildom. " The life of man/' laid he, l< confifls of 



I j>.itrv) r»f C.tf a£if} t/rr/tnT'i* Ileroclot. I. i. c. 31. 



I 



fevmt / 
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feventy years, which make twenty-fix thoufand two hundred and CHAP, 
fifty days j an immenie number, yet in the longeft life, the events 
of any one day will not be found exa£Uy alike to thofe of another. 
The affairs of men are liable to perpetual vicitfitudes ; the Divi- 
nity who prefides over our fate, is envious of too much profpe- 
rity ; and all human life, if not condemned to calamity, is at leaft 



liable to accident 3I . Whoever 



yed 



fperous tide of fuccefs may juftly be called fortunate ; but he cannot 
before his death be entitled to the epithet of happy." 

The events which foon followed this converfation, prove how Crafua af- 
little fatisfa&ion is derived from the pofleffion of a throne. Vic- loft^M?* 



wealth, fupreme in power, Crcefus felt 
>pinefs. The warmeft affe&ions of his 



fon Atys. 



and acknowledged his unhappinefs. The v 
foul centered in his fon Atys, a youth of the mod promifing hopes, 
who had often fought and conquered by his fide. The ftrength of 
his attachment was accompanied with an excefs of paternal care, and 
the anxiety of his waking hours difturbed the tranquillity of his reft. 

He dreamt that his beloved fon was flain by a dart j and the fo- 
licitude with which he watched his fafety, preventing the youth from 
his ufual occupations and amufements, and thereby rendering him 
too eager to enjoy them, moft probably expofed him to the much- 
dreaded misfortune. Reluctantly permitted to engage in a party of 
hunting, the juvenile ardour of Atys, cncreafed by the impatience of 
4 long reftraint, made him neglcdt the precautions necefiary in that 
manly amufement. He was flain by a dart, aimed at a wild boar of 
monftrous fize, which had long fpread terror over the country of the 
Myfians. The weapon came from the hand of Adraftus, a Phrygian 
prince and fugitive, whom Croefus had purified from the involuntary 

guilt of a brother's blood, and long diftinguilhcd by peculiar marks 
of bounty. To the grateful protection of the Phrygian, Crcefus rc- 

31 OvTh) w v K{o»<7i wflt< tn i»^vti; crL«xpo c '»j. The I a ft word is impro t erly explained in all 
the tranflatiom that I have met with. 

Vol. I. G g commended. 
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° Ylf P * C 0 ^ 1111611 ^, at partmg> the fafety of his beloved fon. A mournful 

ptoceffion of Lydians brought to Sardis the dead body of Atys. The 
ill-fated murderer followed behind. When they approached the royal 
prefence, Adraftus ftepped forward, and intreated Croefus to put him 
to death ; thinking life no longer to be endured after killing, firft 
his own brother, and then the fon of his benefa&or. But the Lydian 
king, notwithftanding the excefs of his affliction, acknowledged the 
innocence of Adraftus, and the power of fate. " Stranger, your 
" adion is blamelefs, being committed without defign. I know 



was 



5 J 



Adraftus, though 



pardoned by Croefus, could not pardon himfelf* When the mourners 
were removed, he privately returned, and perifhed by his own hand 
on the tomb of Atys. 
Roufed from Two years Croefus remained difconfolate for the Iofs of his fon, 
by thegrow- anc * might have continued to indulge his unavailing affli&ion during 
p n S fi P ower of the whole courfe of his life, had not the growing greatnefs of Perlia, 

which threatened the fafety of his dominions, roufed him from his 
dream of mifery. That country was anciently confined to a f ma 1 1 

part of the immenfe region at prefent known by the Perfian name. 
ItB inhabitants had recently become formidable, and, in the courfe of 

a few years, under the elder Cyrus, they extended their name and 
conquefts over Upper Afia, overturned the power of Croefus^ enflavetl 
the Greeks of Afia Minor* and, for the firft time, threatened Europe 
with the terrors of Afiatic defpotifm. This memorable revolution 
deferves not only to be examined in its confequences, but traced to its 
fource, becaufe the Grecian wars and tranfattions, during the fpace 
of above two centuries, with the Perfian empire, form an important 
objeft of attention in the prefent hiftory. 
Thercvola- «phe firft A (Tynan monarchy extended its dominion in Upper 
\>tr Afia, tfll Afia, from the northern deferts of Scythia, to the Southern or Indian 
mcntofthc Ocean. On the weft it was feparatcd by the river Halys from the 

dominions of Lydia, The riv v er Indus formed its eaftern boundary, 



Perfian em- 
pire. 



The 
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1 

The conquerors of the eaft have aflumed, in all ages, the title of c HA P. 



of 



of 




furnifhed 



pomp 



more 



of their power. The various provinces which they con- 
quered, though acknowledging their univerfal dependence on the 
emperor, were yet fubjecT: to their particular princes, who, while 
they paid their appointed tribute durin; 
contingent of troops in time of war, were permitted, in their an- 
cient territories, to retain the power, a 
royalty. This fyftem of government is 
tent than to the permanence of empire. The different members of 
this unwieldy body were fo feebly connected with each other, that 

their united fubmiflion required almoft as much genius as 
to atchieve their couqueft. When the fpirit which animated the 
immenfe mafs was withdrawn, the different parts fell afunder ; re- 
volutions were no lefs rapid than frequent ; and, by one of thofe 
events familiar in the hiftory of the Eaft, the warlike fceptre of Ni- 
nus and Semiramis was wrefted from the effeminate hands of Sarda- 
napulus. In the year feven hundred and forty-fix before Chrift, 



fecure 



ceiv 



of Babvlonia and Media 

of 



jetted his contemptible authority, and eftablimed two new dynaf- 



hich 



united by the fortunate valour of Cyrus. 



Extra&ion of 
Cyrus. 



of the Mcde 



butary prince of Pcrfia : on the mother's iidc he derived a more 
honourable defcent from Mandana, daughter of Aftyages, the lu- 



of Med 



The power- 



monarchy 



native province, as the preceding empires had been denominated 
after the provinces of their rcfpeclivc conquerors, although all of 
them, comprehending the fame nations, were bounded by nearly the 



G g 2 



fame 
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CHAP 
VII. 




fame limits, Cyrus alone having extended his empire to the Grecian 
tea. 

Defcription The territory of Perfia, to the name of which we allude, is fituated 

on the fouthern frontiers of Media, and reaches to the Perfian gulph. 
The mountainous nature of the country renders it improper for ca- 
valry, but it formerly produced a bold and hardy race of men, who, 
uncorrupted by the effeminacy of the Afiatic plains, required only 
the directing genius of a commander to conduct them to war and 
victory. Such a commander they found in Cyrus, whofe mind, 
burfting through the fhackles impofed on virtues and abilities by the 
manners and climate of the Eaft 32 , extended the name and conquefts 
of Perfia from the Tigris to the Indus, and from the Cafpian Sea to 
the Ocean ; a name which, after the revolution of fo many ages 
and empires, is ftill retained by that fpacious region of the earth. 
The early in- As it is natural to account, by extraordinary caufes, for extraordi- 
tbat country nary events, hiftorians have afcribed inflitutions and cuftoms to the 
by ancient Perfians worthy of rendering them the matters of the world. The 
hiftorians. philofophical Xenophon, embellifhing and difguifing with wonderful 



moft admirable, branches of Greci 



enemies of his 



difcipline, has beftowed them with too lavifli a g< 
founders of a nation, who became the unrelenting 
country. But, notwithftanding all the refinements of his ingenious 
and well cultivated invention, it is not impoffible to fee through the 
thick artifice of the difguife ; and, as truth only is confident, \vc 
may difcern very material contradictions in the only remaining ac- 
counts of the ancient manners of the Perfians. 

Their early education confided, if we may credit both Xenophon 
and Herodotus, in learning to manage the horfe, to fhoot with the 
bow, and to fpeak truth. Yet it is ncceflary to obferve that the firft 
of thofe arts, how well foever it might be undcrftood in later times 



31 Sec his panegyric in Xcnophon'a Cyropxdia, and in JEkhylmh Per fa: • 



by 



* 
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by the Perfian nobility, muft have been very little known to their 
anceftors in the time of Cyrus, The craggy mountains which they 
inhabited were unfavourable to the rearing of horfes, and the po- 
verty of their circumftances was ill adapted to maintain them, 
While all the other nations of Upper Afia, except the Scythians, 
fought on horfeback, the Perfian armies were compofed chiefly of 
infantry: and when it is confidered, that the Grecians under 
Alexander, the Romans under the republic, as well as the northern 
barbarians who over-ran and fubdued the countries of the eaft and 



infantry. 



firm 



of the Perfian conquefts, not their acquaintance with horfemanfhip 



them 



ploy the determined valour of foot foldiers againft the defultory af- 
faults of horfemen. The Perfians were commonly armed with 
fwords and lances, inftead of bows and darts, the ufual weapons of 
the people of Afia. This diftinction was occafioned by their want 

.valry. While their neighbours, trufting to the mettle and 



fwift 



flility, the Perfians fought hand to hand, each man buckling clofely 
to his foe. If defeated, they had no means of efcape ; but it was 
not to be expeded that, pra&ifing fuch a fupcrior flyle of war 
under the conduct of an accomplifhcd general, they mould ever 
meet with a defeat ; and indeed Cyrus always proved victorious 
over the civilized nations of Afia ; nor was the career of his triumph 
interrupted, till, contending againft the barbarous Scythians, who 
joined the Perfian arms and difcipline to their own irrcfinible fury 



» In the hiftory of Cyrus, the plain rela- when the accounts of the latter are confirm 
tion of Herodotus is to be preferred to the cd by the authority of fcripturc. 
moral embeUiftmients of Xenophon, except 
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Real canfes 
of the Perfiaa 
grandeur. 



But 



1 

1 
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iBut before experiencing this fatal reverfe of fortune, He was def 
tined; in the courfe of thirty years, to a£t a diftinguifhed part or 



Cyrus? 12110 the theatre of the wona, ^ 
A. C. 559— always preferve the memory 
isfirftcon- of Cyrus were the territories of Armenia and Chaldea, which had 

.openly revolted againft eftabliflied authority. If we believe Xeno- 




firft conquefts 



Cyru 



grandfather 



diffufed his fovereign mandates over many provinces of Upper Afia. 
The relation of Herodotus makes it probable, that Cyrus had be- 
fore this time aflumed the government of Media, over which the 
cruelty, injuftice, and fuperftitious fears of Aftyages, rendered him 

■ 

unworthy to reign, even in the opinion of his moft trufty fubje&s. 
Which akra However that may be (for it affecls not the defign of the prefent 
olymp! narrative), it was natural to expedt that the Perfian fuccefs in Ar- 
A. ct*s49. nienia, a province fituate fo near to the Lydian dominions, mould 

alarm the fears of Crcefus, and determine that prince to refift the 
encroachments of a power which endangered the permanence of his 
own. In taking this refolution, which might probably be attended 
with the moft important confequences, he was defirous to learn the 
will of heaven concerning the iflue of the war. The principal oracles 
which he confulted were thofe of Branchis in Ionia, of Hammon in 
Crcefus con- Libya, and of Delphi in Greece. Among thefe refpecled fhrincs, 
orac1e lh of tne o rac ^ e of Delphi maintained its attendant, as the moft faithful in- 
Dc, P hi - terpreter of fate. Croefus was fully perfuaded of its veracity; ami 

defirous generoufly to compenfate for the trouble which he had 
already given, and ftill meant to give, the priefls of Apollo, he la- 
crificed three thoufand oxen to the god, and adorned his fhrinc with 
dedications, equally valuable for the workman fhip and for the ma- 
terials ; precious veflfels of filver, ewers of iron beautifully inlaid 

and enamelled s various ornaments of pure gold, particularly a 

golden 
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golden' lion, weighing ten talents, and a female figure j three cubits, C ft A" p. 
or near five feet high. In return for thefe magnificent prefents, the 
oracle ' flattered Croefus, in ambiguous language, with obtaining an 
eafy victory over his enemies, and with enjoying a long life and 
a prosperous reign. The god at the fame time enjoined him to 




contract an alliance with the moll powerful of the Grecian ftates. 

Elevated with thefe favourable predictions of Apollo, Croefus pre- Enters into 
pared to yield a ready obedience to the only condition required on 
his part, for the accompliihment of his afpiring purpofe. Nor deem- L ^dxmo- 



an alliance 
with the 



mans. 



ing himfelf fufficiently acquainted with the affairs of Greece to Olymp. 



1 ■ • • 

know what particular republic was meant by the oracle, he made A. C. 5*4,8- 
particular enquiry of thofe belt informed concerning the ftate of Eu- 
rope, and difcovered, that among all the members of the Grecian 
confederacy, the Athenians and Lacedsemonians were juftl y entitled 
to the pre-eminence. In order to learn which of thofe communities 



am 



dderved the epithet of molt powerful, it was neceflary to fend 
balfadors into Greece. The Lydians difpatched with this important 
commiflion foon difcovered that the Athenians, after having been 
long harafled by internal diffentions, were actually governed by the 
tyrant Pifiltratus. The Spartans, on the other hand, though an- 



G 



joyed domeftic peace and foreign prolperity, ever fince they had 
adopted the wile inftitutions of Lycurgus. After that memorable 
period, they had repeatedly conquered the warlike Argives, tri- 
umphed over the hardy Arcadians, and, notwithftanding the heroic 
exploits of Ariltomcnes, fubducd and enflavcd their unfortunate 



M 



Sp 



tan republic appeared to be pointed out by the oracle, as rhe com- 



munity whole alliance they were enjoined to folicit. Having re- 
paired accordingly to Sparta, they were introduced not only to the 
kings and fenate, but, as the importance of the ncgociation required, 

to the general aflctnbly of the Lacedemonians, to whom they, in 

few: 
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G HA P. few words, deeded the obje#: of their commiffion : " We are 



feat, 0 Lacedemonians ! by Crqefus, king of the Lydians and of 

many other nations, who, being commanded by the oracle of 
Apollo, to feek the friendfhip of the moft powerful people- of 
Greece, now fummons you, who juftly merit that epithet, to become 
his faithful allies, in obedience to the will of the god whofe autho- 



rity you acknowledge. The Lacedaemonians, pleafed with the alli- 
ance of a warlike king, and ftill more with the fame of their va- 
lour, readily accepted the propofal. To the ftrift connection of an 
offenfive and defenfive league, they joined the more refpedted ties 
of facred hofpitMity. A few years before this tranfa&ion, they had 
fent to purchafe gold at Sardis, for making a ftatue of Apollo. 
Croefus had on that occafion gratuitoufly fupplied their want. Re- 
membering this generofity, they gave the Lydian ambaiTadors, at 
their departure, as a prefent for their mafter, a veflei of btafs, con- 
taining three hundred amphoras (above twelve hogfheads), and 
beautifully carved on the outfide with various forms of animals. 
His flattering Croefus, having thus happily accompliflied the defign recommended 
profpefo. t ^ e orac l e> was eager to fet out upon his intend'*'! expedition. 

He had formerly entered into alliance with Amafis ki ig of Egypt, 
and Labynetus king of Babylon. He had now obtained the friend- 
fhip of the mod warlike nation of Europe. The newly-railed power 
of Cyrus and the Perfians feemed incapable to refill luch a formi- 
dable confederacy. 

He invades Elevated with thefe flattering ideas of his own invincible great- 

nefs, Croefus waited* not to attack the Perlian dominions until he 
P ,ym P- had colle&ed the flren-nh of his allies. The fanguine impetuofity 



the Pcrfian 
territories. 



V. 548. of his temper, unexperienced in advcrlity, unfortunately precipitated 

him into meafures no lefs ruinous than daring. Attended only by 
the arms of Lydia, and a numerous band of mercenaries, whom his 
immenfe wealth enabled him at any time to call into his fervice, 

he marchod towards the river Halys, and having crofled, with much 

2 di/Iicultv, 
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difficulty, that deep and broad ftream, entered the province of Cap- CHAP, 
padocia, which formed the weftern frontier of the Median domi- 
nions. That unfortunate country foon experienced all the calami- 
ties of invafion. The Pterian plain, the moft beautiful and the moft 
fertile diftrict of Cappadocia, was laid wafte ; the ports of the Eu- 
xine, as well as feveral inland cities, were plundered ; and the inof- 
fenfive inhabitants were either put to the fword, or dragged into cap- 
tivity. Encouraged by the unrefifting foftnefs of the natives of thofe 
parts, Crcefus was eager to pufli forwards ; and if Cyrus did not pre- 



fly meet him in the field 



P h 



to the mountains of Perfia. Againft this dangerous refolution he was 
in vain exhorted by a Lydian, named Sandanis, who, when afked his 
opinion of the war, declared it with that freedom which the princes 
of the eaft have in every age permitted, amidft all the pride and ca- 

er, to men diftinguifhed by the gifts of na- 
You are preparing, O king, to march againft 
borious and a miferable life : whofe dailv fub- 



ture or education. " 



fiftence 



drink 



with the ikins of 



beads. What can the Lydians gain by the conqueft of Perfia ; they 
who enjoy all the advantages of which the Perfians are deftitute ? 
For my part, I deem it a ble/Ting of the gods, that they have not ex- 
cited the warlike poverty of thefe miferable barbarians to invade and 
plunder the luxurious wealth of Lydia The moderation of this 
advice was rejected by the fatal prefuinption of Crocfus, who con- 
founding the dictates of experienced wifdom with the mean fug- 
geftions of pufillanimity, difmrfTed the counfellor with contempt. 

Mean while, the approach of Cyrus, who was not of a temper to [ s defeated 
permit his dominions to be ravaged with impunity, afforded the ca^adocia 
Lydian king an opportunity of bringing the war to a more fpeedy 
iflue, than by his intended expedition into Perfia. The army of 



14 Hcrodot. I. i. c. 

Voau L H h 



Cyrus 
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Cyrus gradually augmented on his march, the tributary princes 
cheerfully contributing to the utmoft of their power towards the 
affiftance of a mafter whofe valour and generofity they admired, and 
•who now took arms to protect the fafety of his fubje&s, as well as 
to fupport the grandeur of his throne. Such was the rapidity of his 
movement, efpecially after being informed of the deftruttive ravages 
of the enemy in Cappadocia, that he arrived from the Ihores of 
the Cafpian to thofe of the Euxine Sea, before the army of Croefus 
had provided the neceffaries for their journey. That prince, when 
apprifed of the neighbourhood of the Perfians, encamped on the 
Pterian plain ; Cyrus likewife encamped at no great diftance j fre- 
quent fkirmifhes happened between the light troops j and at length 

a general engagement was fought with equal fury and perfeverance, 
and only terminated by the darknefs of night. The lofs on both 
fides hindered a renewal of the battle. The numbers, as well as the 
courage of the Perfians, much exceeded the expectation of Croefus. 
As they difcovered not any intention to harafs his retreat, he de- 
termined to move back towards Sardis, to fpend the winter in the 
amufements of his palace, and after fummoning his numerous allies 
to his ftandard, to take the field early in the fpring, with fuch an in- 
creafed ftrength as fecmcd fufficient to overpower the Perfians 35 . 

But this defign was defeated by the careful vigihncc of Cyrus. 
That experienced leader allowed the enemy to retire without mo- 
legation ; carefully informing himfelf of every flep which they took, 
and of every meafure which they fcemed determined to purine. 
Patiently watching the opportunity of a jufl revenge, he waited until 
Croefus had re-entered his capital, and had difbanded the foreign 
mercenaries, who compofed the mo ft numerous divifion of his army. 
It then feemed the proper time for Cyrus to put his Perfians in mo- 
tion ; and fuch was his celerity, that he brought the iirft news of 
his own arrival in the plain of Sardis 1A . Croefus, whofe lirmncls 

35 Hcrodot. 1. i. c. Ixxvii. 3# Autos ayyitaf K^oi^-v iAntoOn« He came his own mcflcngcr 
to Crccfua. 

might 
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might well have been maken by the imminence of this unforefeen CHAP, 
danger, was not wanting, on the prefent occafion, to the duties 
which he owed to his own fame, or to the luftre of the Lydian 
throne. Though his mercenaries were difbanded, his own fubje&s, 
who ferved him from attachment, who had been long accuftomed to 

4 

victory, and who were animated with a high fenfe of national ho- 
nour, burned with a defire of enjoying an opportunity to check the 
daring infolence of the invaders. Croefus indulged and encouraged 
this generous ardour. The Lydians, in that age, fought on horfe- 
back, armed with long fpears ; the ftrength of the Perfians confifted 
in infantry. They were fo little accuftomed to the ufe of horfes, 
that camels were almoft the only animals which they employed as 
beafts of burden. This circumftance iuggefted to a 
Harpagus, a ftratagem, which, being communicate 



Med 



immediately adopted with approbation by that prince". Harpagus 



fmell of camels, advifed the Perfi 



ftrong averfion to the map 



lowing order : All the camels, which had been employed to carry 
baggage and provifions, were collected into one body, arranged in 
a long line, fronting the Lydian cavalry. The foot foldiers of the 
Perfians were ported immediately behind the line, and placed at a 
due diftance. The Median horfe (for a few fquadrons of thefe fol- 
lowed the ftandard of Cyrus) formed the rear of the army. As the Defeats Croc. 

f u si K 

troops on both fides approached to join battle, the Lydian horfes, plain' of C 
terrified with the unufual appearance of the camels, mounted with bardls - 
men in arms, were thrown into dilbrder, and turning their heads, 
endeavoured to efcapc from the field. Croefus, who perceived the 
confufion, was ready to defpair of his fortune ; but the Lydians, 
abandoning their horfes, prepared with uncommon bravery to attack 
the enemy on foot. Their courage deferred a better fate ; but 
imaccuftomed as they were to this mode of lighting, they were rc- 

j; Herotlot. 1. i. c. lxxx. 

II h 2 ccived 
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VII. 



ceived and repelled by the experienced valour of the Perfian infantry, 
antf obliged to take refuge within the fortified ftrength of Sardis, where 
himfetf up U in they imagined themfelves fecure. The walls of that city bid defiance 




2avS?ffiS:- d to the rude art of attack, as then pra&ifed by the moft warlike na- 



h^Spamn tions. If the Perfian army fliould inveft it, the Lydians were pro- 
allies, vided with provifions for feveral years j and there was reafon to ex- 
pect, that in a few months, and even weeks, they would receive 
fiich affiftance from Egypt, Babylonia, and Greece (to which coun- 
tries they had already fent ambaffadors), as would oblige the Perfians 



to raife the fiege 



38 



State 0/ The Lydian minifters diipatched into Greece met with great 

thaTtime. fympathy from the Spartans. That people were particularly ob- 

fervant of the faith of treaties ; and while they punifhed their ene- 
mies with unexampled feverity, they behaved with generous com- 
panion towards tkofe whom they had once accepted for allies. The 
benevolent principles of their nature were a&ually warmed and ele- 
vated by the triumph of a fuccefsful expedition againft the moft 
formidable of their domeftic foes. They had maintained a long and 
bloody war with the Argives, for the fmall, but valuable diftricl: of 
Thyrea, fituate on the frontiers of the rival ftates. The Spartans at 
length obtained pofleffion of it ; but the Argives advanced with an 
army more powerful than any that they had ever led into the field, in 
order to make good their ancient pretenfions. The wars of the Greeks 
were not merely undertaken from the dictates of intereft and am- 
bition, but confidered as trials of fkill, and contefts of honour. 
When a conference, therefore, was propofed, we know not by which 

of the parties, it was agreed, in order to avoid a greater cffufion 
of blood, that three hundred combatants on the Spartan, and an 
equal number on the Argive fide, fhould determine, by the fuo 
cefs of their arms, the difputed title to Thyrea, as well as the war- 
like pre-eminence of their refpedtive republics. Three hundred 



31 Hcrodot, 1. i. c. lxxx. 



champions 
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ch&mpioi}S being fele&ed for this purpofe from either army, it e H A p - 
feemed neceffary that the remainder of both nations mould retire 
for the Argive and Spartan citizens, who felt with a republican fen 
Ability for the intereft of their communities, could not have re 
mained tame fpectators of the battle. The 



combatants 



an obftinate valour, of which there are few examples in hiftory. Argives. 
Each foldier behaved as if the fuccefs of the day had been committed 
to his fingle fpear ; and each was eager to facrifice his own life to 
the prefervation of his country's fame. Thefe generous lentiments 
were fully proved by the iflue of the battle. At the approach of 



Othryades. The 
life of their fingi 



Spar 



pity 



with the melan- 



c 



tidings of their bloody vidory. Othryades ftill kept the field 
ing the fpoil, and carrying into his own camp the arms of th( 



enemy, which he erected 



nto the ufual trophy of military 
nfifting of a great proportion of 



zens capable of bearing arms, arrived at the fcene of adion. The fur- 
prife of the Argives is not to be expreffed, when they faw the appear- 
ance of the field. Notwithftanding the Spartan trophy, they ftill in- 
filled, that as two of their champions, and only one of the enemy's,, 
had furvived, they were juftly entitled to the glory of the day; 
but, feemingly with more reafon, the Spartans maintained that this 
honour belonged to Othryades. From verbal altercation, carried 
on with that warmth which the importance of the difpute natu- 
rally infpired, they made an eafy tranfition to ads of violence 3p . 
The conflid was long, fierce, and bloody ; but the fuperior dis- 
cipline of Sparta finally prevailed. The Argives lamented their 
defeat, as the greateft calamity that had ever befallen them. The 
inward feelings of their hearts were expreffed by external demonftra- 
tions of forrow. Like moft of the Grecian nations* they had hither- 



3 ° Herodot. 1. i. c. bexxii. 



2 



to 



*3» 
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CHAP. 

vn. 




They deter- 
mine to affill 
Croefus. 



Sardis taken 
by the Per- 
sians. 
Olymp. 
Iviii. i- 
A. C, 548. 



adorned 



of 



bfeauty 



them more 



But 



in 



remembrance of this difafter, they fhaved their heads 35 , deprived 
the Argive women of their golden ornaments, and bound themfelves 
by a dreadful imprecation never more to aflume their wonted ap- 
pearance, until they had recovered poffeffion of Thyrea. The Spar- 
tans, on the other hand, celebrated their vi&ory with the livelicft 
expreflions of national triumph. Othryades alone partook not the 
general joy. Afhamed of returning to Sparta a folitary monument 
of three hundred brave men, he, with a generous defpair, facrificed 
his own life to the manes of his warlike companion j. Such were the 
circumftances of the Lacedaemonian republic, when the a mba fa- 
don of Croefus came to demand their affiftance. The profperity of 
their own fituation naturally heightened, by contraft, the melan- 
choly condition of their unfortunate ally, befieged, as they learned, 
in his capital, by a vidorious army. They immediately refolved 
to fend him a fpeedy and effedual relief ; and for this purpofe ai- 
fembled their troops, made ready their veflcls, and prepared every 
thing necellary for the expedition. 

The valour of the Spartans might perhaps have upheld the finking 
empire of Lydia, but before their armament could fet fail, Croefus 
was no longer a fovereign. Notwithftanding the ftrength of Sardis 
that city had been taken by ftorm, on the twentieth day of the ficgc; 
the walls having been fcaled in a quarter, which, appearing altogether 
inaccefliblc, was too carelefsly guarded. This was effected by the cn- 
terprife of Hyreades a Mede, who accidentally obferved a fentin 



5 



*° At funerals, the Greeks cut off their the ends. u She is," fays Eleflra, n 'r Tra- 
hair, to be confumcd in the funeral pile with Xam yvtr, the fame coquette as ever " I,)fia* 
the bodies of their friends. Thus, at the in- fpcaking of a great national calamity, fays 



terment of Patroclus, Achilles 



metaphorically, 14 It becomes Greece to (have 
her head. M Lyfiaa, Orat. Fund). The Ar- 
gives, as a community, rcalifcd the mcta- 



In the Oreftcs of Euripides, Helen is blamed phor. 
for (paring her locks, and cutting off only 



defccml 
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defcend part of the rock in order to recover his helmet. Hyreades 

was a native of the mountainous province of Mardja, and being ao 
cuftomed. to clamber over the dangerous precipices of his native 
country, refolved to try his activity in paffing the rock ' upon which 
he had difcovered the Lydian. The defign was more eafily accom- 
plifhed than he had reafon to expedt ; emulation and fuccels' en- 
couraged th6 braveft of the Perfians to follow his example ; thefe 
were fupported by greater numbers of their countrymen j the garrifon 
of Sardis was furprifed ; the citadel ftormed ; and the rich capital 

of lower Afia fubje&ed to the vengeful rapacity of an indignant 
viftor 4l . 

The Perfians were accuftomed, like other nations of the an- 
cient world, to exercife the rights of conqueft, without refped- 
ing the laws of humanity. Though they fought, and conquered ^ 
and plundered, only for the benefit of their prince, whofe flaves 
and property they themlelves were, yet in the firft emotions of 
military fuccefs they difcovered all the eagernefs of avarice, and 
all the fury of refentmcntj a&ing as if they had been called to 
punifh, not the enemies of their king, but their own perfonal foes; 
and as if each man had been entitled to reap the full fruits of his 
rapacious cruelty. 

The Lydian prince, delivered, as we are told, by an extaordinary Ungenerous 
accident from the blind rage (if the fokliery 41 Teemed to be referred SoeSs" 10 
for a harder fate. Dragged 'into the prefence of his conqueror, lie 
was loaded with irons; and the ftcrn, unrelenting Cyrus, of whole 
humane temper of mind we have lb beautiful, but fo flattering a pic- 
ture in the philofophical romance of Xcnophon, ordered him, with 
tlic melancholy train of his Lydian attendants, to be committed to the 



41 Hcrodot. f. i. c. lxxxiv. AiOfvri ur *tjih K;o»<r;r. The learned in phy- 

41 Hcrodot. p. 36. Crcrlus had a dumb Hology will decide, whether certain imprdi- 
fon v who feeing a Perfian rufh agair.fl his fa- mcnts of fpeeeh may fometimes be conquered 
ther, whofe misfortunes had rendered him by the impetuous violence of <bmc (Irony 
carclcfs of life, firll fpolvC on this occafion : p aiTion. 

Ilamcs. 
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C &Jt ft game's. An immetffe pile of Wood; and (Jther combuftible^ was ered- 

Tin* k * 



eft itt the iffoft fpacioite part of the city. The miferabfe vi&imst 
bound hand arid foot, were placed on the top of the pyre. Gyrus, 
furrounded by his generals, witneffed the dreadful fpe&aele, either 
from an abominable principle of fuperftition, if he had bound him- 
feif by a vow to facrifice Croefus as the firft fruits of his Lydian vic- 
tory^ or from a motive of.curiofity, equally cruel and impious, to 
try whether Crtefus, who had fo magnificently adorned the temples 
and enriched the minifters of the gods, would be helped in time 



of need by the miraculous interpofition of his much honoured 
prote&ors * 3 . 

Meanwhile the unfortunate Lydian, opprefied and confounded 
by the intolerable weight of his prefent calamity, compared with 
the fecurity and fplendour of his former ftate, recollected his 
memorable converfation with the Athenian fage, and uttered 
with a deep groan the name of Solon. Cyrus alked by an inter- 



preter 



w Whofe name he invoked ? 



His, 



replied Croefus, 



emboldened by the profpedt of certain death, " whofe words 
ought ever to fpeak to the heart of kings." This reply not be- 
ing fatisfa&ory, he was commanded to explain at full length 
the fubjeft of his thoughts. Accordingly he related the important 

difcourfe which had pafTed between himfelf and the Athenian, of 
which it was the great moral, that no man could be called happy 
till his death 4 \ 

The words of a dying man are fitted to make a ftrong imprefiion 
into favour. On the heart. Thofe of Croefus deeply afleded the mind of Cy- 
rus. The Perfian confidered the fpeech of Solon as addreffed to 



Cyrus re- 
ceives him 



felf. He repented of his intended 



cm 



:lty towards an unfor- 
tunate prince, who had formerly enjoyed all the pomp of profperity. 
He dreaded the concealed vengeance that might lurk in the boforn 
of Fate; and gave orders that the pyre fhould be extinguifhed. But 



41 Hcrodot I. i. c. Ixxxvj. 



44 See above, p. 223. 



the 
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the workmen who had been employed to prepare it, had performed CHAP, 
their tafk with fo much care, that the order could not fpeedily be VH * 
obeyed. At that moment, Crcelus calling on Apollo, whofe favourite 
flirine of Delphi had experienced his generous munificence, and whofe 
perfidious oracle had made him fo ungrateful a return, the god, it is 
faid, fent a plentiful fhower to extinguifh the pyre. This event, which 
faved the life, and which fufficiently attefted the piety of Crcefus, 
ftrongly recommended him to the credulity of his conqueror. It 
feemed impoflible to pay too much refpect to a man who was evi- 



favourite of 



fliould 



ated by his fide, and thenceforth treated as a king; a revolu- 
of fortune equally fudden and unexpected. But the mind of 

important revolution ; for, tu- 



more 



Croefus had undergone a ftill 
tored in the ufeful fchool of adverfity, he learned to think with 
patience, and to aft with prudence ; to govern his own pafiions by 
the dictates of reafon, and to repay by wholefome advice the ge- 
nerous behaviour of his Ferfian mafter 45 . 

The firft advantage which he derived from the change in Cy- Crcefus re- 
rus's difpofition towards him, was the permiffion of fending his waderf^' 
fetters to the temple of the Delphian Apollo, whofe flatterine Del P hi; 



1m 



« 



Be- 



hold," were his melfengers inftructed to fay, " the trophies of our 
promifed fuccefs ! behold the monuments of the unerring veracity 
of the god!" The Pythia heard their reproach with a fmile of 
contemptuous indignation, and anfwered it with that folemn gra- 
vity which fhe was fo carefully taught to aflume : " The gods 



own 



of men. Croefus 



fuffered, and juftly fuffered, for the crime of his anceftor Gyges 
who entrufted, as chief of the guards, with the perfon of Can- 
daules, the laft king of the race of Hercules, was feduced bv an 



45 Hcrodot. I. i. c. lxxxix 

Vol. I. I i 



i 



mpious 



* 
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CHAP, impiotis woman to murder his matter, to defile his bed, and' to- 

ufurp his royal dignity* For this complicated guilt of Gyge& 
the misfortunes of Crcefus have atoned : but know,, that, through 
the favour of Apollo, thefe misfortunes have happened three years 
whofe pre- later than the fates ordained *V The Pythia then proceeded to ex- 
expi^nedtt) plain her anfwers concerning the event of the war againft Cyrus^ 

and proved, to the conviction of the Lydians, that her words, if 
properly underftood, portended the deftrudtion t not of the Per- 
fian, but of the Lydian empire. Crcefus heard with refignation 
the report of his meflengers, and acknowledged the juftice of the 
Delphian oracle, which maintained and increafed the iuflre of its 
ancient fame* 



his fatisfac- 



* 6 Kerodot. L ?- c wi, & feq> 



CHAP. 
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CHAP. VIIL 



* 

Cyrus threatens the Ajiatic Colonies. — Their Meafures. 
The Spartans re?no?tflrate agai?ift his Defign. — Con- 
qmfis of Harpagus. — Migrations of the vanquifhed 
Greeks. — Cyrus takes Babylon. — Cambyfes fubdues 
Egypt* — Receives Tribute from the African Greeks. 



Reign of Darius. — Final Settlement of the Perfa?i 



Umpire. — Degeneracy of Manners. — Revolt of Ionia. 

State of Greece. — The Io?tian Revolt abetted by the 
Athenians and Eretrians — who burn Sardis.—The 



Afiatic Greeks defeated by Sea and Land. — Their 
Condition wtder the P erf an Govermnent. 



URING the reign of Croefus, and his four warlike predecef- chap, 

. . VIII. 

fors, the Afiatic Greeks fometimes enjoyed their favourite 

form of republican government, fometimes fubmitted to domeftic t^n™*^* 





alternately 



likely to improv 



condition of the Ionians, who, during the dependence of his for- 
tune, had repeatedly ncglc&ed opportunities to deferve his gratitude. 
Before invading Lower Afia, he earneflly entreated them to (hare 
the glory of his arms ; but they preferred their allegiance to Croefus, 
to the friendfhip of a lefs known, and perhaps fevcrcr, tyrant. When 
the fortune of war, or rather the fuperiority of his own genius, had 

given Cyrus poflcfTion of all the neighbouring provinces, the Ionians 
were forward to declare, by cmbafly, their acceptance of his prof- 

I i 2 fcrcd 



Ionians. 
Olymp. 
Iviii. 2. 
A. C. 547 
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C H^A P. fere<^ ^Iliance ; or, if that fliould now be refufed, to requeft his 

prote&ion on the fame terms required by his Lydian predeceflbiv 




This fubmiflive propofal only inflamed the ambition of the Perfian - y 
and his celebrated anfwer *, on this occafion, clearly announced to 

the Greeks, that if they would efcape the rigour of fervitude, they 

owe their fafety to the ftrenuous exertions of a brave defence, 



niuft 



clemency of 



Meafures of 
the Afiatic 
colonies. 



When his hoftile intentions were made known in Ionia, the inha- 
bitants of that delightful country affembled in the Panionian grove, 
their ordinary rendezvous in general and important deliberations. 



This place, which, together with the adjoining promontory of My- 

cale, was folemnly confecrated to Neptune, formed the centre of the 

Ionic coaft. Towards the north extended the fpacious bay of Ephe- 

fus, beyond which the beautiful peninfula of Clazomene' ftretched an 

hundred miles into the -ffigean. On the fouth, the territory of Mi- 
letus occupied fixty-two miles of the winding fhore. But the Mile- 
fians fent not their deputies to the prefent convention ; for having 

been the confederates, not the fubje&s of Croefus, they were admit- 
ted into the Perfian alliance on terms of equality and independence* 
The Ionian The Grecian interefl in Afia r thus ungeneroufly abandoned by the 

principal member of the confederacy, was fupported with unufual 
fpirit and unanimity by all the inferior communities. Reprefenta- 
tives immediately appeared from Myus and Priene, which were 
fituate, like Miletus, on the coaft of Caria ; from Ephefus, Colo- 



confederacy. 



Lebedus, Teos, Clazomene, Erythr 



formed 



maritime part of Lydia ; 



from the ifles of 



Chios and Samos, which completed the whole number of the Ionic 
fettlements^ 



8 After the Oriental faihion, he anAvered net with better fuccefs. 



them by an apolcgue. A piper, feeing a 
gfcat fwarm of fifties in the fea, began to 
play, in order to allure them to land. But 
a* they disregarded hid mufic, he employed a 



When caught, the 

But he told 



fifties jumped about in the net. 
them, " It is unncce/Tary now to dance, fince 

1 have ceafed to play." Hcrodot. L i. 
c. cxli. 

Mean- 
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Meanwhile the Eolians, alarmed by the fame danger, convened in c P. 

their ancient capital of Cyme. Their inferior towns were, Lariffa, 
Neontichus, Tenus, Cilia, Notion, iEginozeffa, Pitane, iEgsea, My- Eolians. * 
rina, and Greneia. Their territory was more extenfive, and more 
fertile, than that of their Ionian rivals, but their climate lefs tempe- 
rate *, their harbours lefs commodious, and their cities far lefs confi- 
derable in power and fame. 

It may feem extraordinary, that the Dorians, efpecially thofe inha- Of the Do- 
biting the peninfula cf Caria, who were likewife deftined to feel the 
Perfian power, fhould not have joined in meafures neceffary for the 
common defence. But this circumftance it is ftill poffible to explain* 
Of the fix Doric republics, who annually affembled at Triopium to 
celebrate the feftivat of Apollo \ four were encouraged, by their in- 
fular fituation, to contemn the threats of Cyrus. Cnidus, as will 
appear hereafter, hoped to derive from art the fame advantages 
which its confederates, Cos, Lindus, Jaliflus, and Camirus, enjoyed 
by natura. And Halicarnaflus, the fixth Dorian Hate, as we are in 



nans. 



formed 



native of that city, had 



been recently excluded from the Triopian feftival. This difgrace 
was occafioned by the fordid avarice of Agaficles the Halicarnaman, 
who having conquered in the Triopian games, carried away the 

tripod, which was the prize 

ftabliflied rule, he ought to have confecrated it in the temple 



of 



an e 



of Apollo. His facrilege deprived his country of the common be- 
nefits of the Dorian name *„ 

» Herodotu.'s encomium on the climate of know." He then proceeds to obferve, tha< 

Ionia is remarkable : 'o. S, U« 4 «»•, w th- countries on all fides of Ionia were op- 

r. rw«* .n, « p* «« r«-c P rc/ ? d «** and humid.ty on the one 

™«u*r- .t W - — h ' ni '°\ heat an , d . dr ° Ught ° n the ° ther * 

a • -« Thefc Tonians* Herod. I. k c. cxln. 

» « • • k*i™,™ u UP Knilt ri- J Three in the xllc of Rhodes, one in 

to whom Panionium belong*, nave Duiit ci- * 

ties in the fincft climate, and in the moft Cos. 

beautiful fixations, of all men whom we 4 Hcrodot. U i. c. cxhv. 
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CHAP. To enliven the drynefs of geographical defcription, effential, how- 
ever to the perfpicuity of the prelent narrative, we fhould ia 




^?en^^- vain turn our thoughts to the adual condition of the Afiatic fhore. 
dera Ste^f" Few ve ^g es remain of the Doric and Eolic cities ; and even the 
Lower Afia, l on i c which far furpaffed them in magnificence and fplendor, can 



fcarcely 
now rei 



Nothi 



impreffions of nature ; the 



mg 



men have perifhed with themfelves. The phyfical advantages of 
Lower Afia continue nearly * the fame now, as two thoufand years 



once was. 



the moral condition of that country, compared t< 
is the filent obfcurity of the grave, contrafted 

vivid luftre of a&ive life s 
The Afiatic The Afiatic Greeks having examined the ftate of their affi 



Greeks fend 
an embafly, 



fully fenfible of 



pared with the ftrength 



trth^mother °^ the enem y- In f orm * n g their eftablifhments in Afia, they had 



looking 



country. confined themfelves to a long and narrow line on the coaft, 
A^C^o!* 1 ' with a wilhful eye towards the mother-country, from which, in 



every calamity 



The refult, 



therefore, of the prefent deliberation was' to fend an embafly into 
Greece, in order to explain the danger to which they were ex- 
pofed, and to fhew the neccflity of powerful and timely aid. It 

might have been expc&ed that Attica, the native country of the 
lonians, fhould have received the firft vifit of the ambafladors ; but 
Athens was then governed by the tyrant Pififtratus, who, it was fup- 
pofed, would be averfe to take arms againft a tyrant like himfelf. 
Sparta, though a republic of greater power and renown, was little 
connected, either by commerce or ailinity, with the Greeks of Afia. 
The propofals of the Afiatic ainbafladors, therefore, were very 



* The changes in the face of the country, Choifcuil Goufficr, Le Voyage pittorefque 
produced chiefly by the receding of the fca, dc la Giecc, &c. 



may be fecn in the fplendid work of Monf. 

2 



coolly 
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coolly received by the Spartan fenate. On fucfr occafions, how- c Jjf p - 

V1X-1** 




ever, it was cuftomary to take the opinions alfo of the people. In 
the affembly convened for this purpofe, Pythermro, a Phocsean,, 
clothed with purple y as a mark of his confideration in his native 
country, fpoke for hrmfelf and his colleagues- But the beauties 
of his Ionic dialect were unable to move the refolution of the La- 
cedaemonians, who, mindful of the ancient enmity between the Ionic 
and the Doric race, declined fending any forces into Alia, to refift 
the arms of Cyrus- Though their generofity furnifhed no public The Spartaa* 
affiftance^ their caution privately difpatched feveral Spartan citi- wkhC^riS 
zens to obferve the operations of the war. When thefe men ar- df %n of 
rived in Ionia, they were eafily perfuaded to exceed the bounds [j^Sio. 
©f their commimon. They appointed Lacrines, the mod confider- Greeks- 
able of their number, to travel to the Lydian capital-, in order to 
acquaint Cyrus, that if he committed hoftilities againft any of 
the Grecian cities, the Lacedaemonian republic would know how to- 
punifb. his injuftice. Cyrus,, aftonifhed at fuch an infolent meffage 
from a people altogether unknown to him, afked the Greeks nrpfent 



(f- 



Grecian fugitives in the 



armies of their neighbours), who the Lacedaemonians were 5 ? and: 
what number of men they could bring into the field?' "When in- 
formed' of thefe particulars, he replied to the Spartan ambafTador, 
w That he never mould fear men who had a fquarc in the midft of 
their city, in which they met together to pradife mutual falfehood' 
and deception 6 ; and that if he continued to enjoy the bleflings 



of health, he hoped to afford the Sp 



His 



era, 




of complaint, than his military preparations againft the Greeks 



of Alia 



5 Herodotus leaves it uncertain whether with the ufc of which the Afiatics were to- 
this ignorance was not affected, the better to tally unacquainted, " being dclimite," as 
mark his contempt. Herodotus fays, " of all places of public rc* 



Cyrus alludes to the market-places, or fort." 



fiublic fquarca, common in all Grecian cities, 



Tile- 
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CHAP. Tjjjg interview with Lacrines happened among the laft public 




tranfa&ions during Cyrus's refidence at Sardis. Having reduced 
Snt H^'a- Crcefus into captivity, the only enemy in thofe parts who feemed 
STtheccmn- worthy of his arms, he was eager to return towards the eaft, in or- 

Afia° fLoWCr ^ er t0 coin P^ ete n ^ s conquefts in Upper Afia. The Grecians he 
Olymp. knew to be a warlike people ; but as their numbers were inconfider- 

A. C. 539. able, their cities fmall, and ill fortified, he thought proper to attempt 

in perfon obje&s of greater moment, and to commit the Grecian 
war to the {kill of his lieutenant, Harpagus \ 

In the courfe of a few months, this general became matter of all 
the countries of Lower Afia, pofTeflTed by either Greeks or Barba- 
rians. Having the command of men and labour, he caufed mounds 
of earth to be thrown up, adjacent to the Grecian walls. In this fer- 
vice. immenfe numbers rauft have perifhed by the darts of the ene- 
my ; but the work was no fooner completed, than the Perfians, 
running up the mounds, got pofleflion of the walls., drove the 
Greeks from their battlements, overpowered them from their own 
fortifications, entered, and facked their towns 8 . 

The Pho- When we confider the fury with which the wars of the ancients 

cacans leave 

their conn- were carried on, and reflect, that the immediate confequences of a 
Ollymp. defeat were fervitude or death, we have reafon to believe that the 
A. a 539. Greeks would make a refolute and bloody defence. This indeed 

fufficiently appears, by the evidence of a few fcattered fadts prc- 
ferved in hiftory. The firft place which Harpagus attacked was 
the celebrated capital of the Phocaeans, the moft northern city of 
Ionia. The inhabitants, as already mentioned, were famous for 
their long and fuccefsful navigations, in the courfe of which they 
had often vifited the coafts of Spain, the Mexico and Peru of the 
ancient world. The money derived from that country had enabled 



7 Hia predeceflbr, Mazares, died almoft for flaves. Hcrodot. 1. i. c. Ixi. 
immediately after he had taken Priene ' Herodot. lib. i. cap. clxii, clxiii, k 

and Magnclia, and fold the inhabitants feq, 

them 
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them to build the beft fortification that was to be feen In all thofe c p * 
parts ; yet they entertained not any hopes of refifting the Perfian in- 
vaders. Such, however, was their love of liberty, and their dread 
of feeinor in their ftreets the army of a conqueror, that they refolved 




on 



feldom 



When Harpagus fent them his commands, they begged the favour 
of a day's paufe for deliberation. In all probability they had already 
taken many neceflary meafures for effecting their efcape ; for during 
that fhort interval, their ihips were prepared, their money and 
goods put on board, their wives and families embarked, and the 
whole community was floating on the waves, when the Perfians ar- 
rived to take pofleffion of defolated dwellings and empty walls. 
The advantageous fituation of Phocsea, and the pains which had 
been taken to improve and to embellifh it, make this refolution ap- 
pear the more extraordinary ; if any thing, at leaft, can add to the 

wonder, that a whole people fhould unanimoufly abandon their 
temples, their altars, and what in ancient times feemed not lefs 
facred, the tombs of their anceftors ; fhould totally diveft themfelves 
of every right to a country which they were accuftomed to call their 
own ; and fet fail with their wives and children, ignorant whither 
to dirett their courfe, or in what friendly port they might expert 
protection or repofe 9 . 

The Phocrcan fleet, confifting of more than two hundred fail, 
made for the iflc of Chios, which, of all the Ionic lettlcments, 
feemed mod fecurc againft the Perfian arms. Having arrived there, 
they endeavoured to purchafe* from the Chians the fmall Ocnuffian 
iflands : but the Chians, jealous of their commerce, and knowing 
the adventurous fpirit of the fugitives, denied their rcqucft. The 
Phoeceans, thus cruelly rcje&ed by men of the fame race and lan- 
guage with themfelves, fet fail on a much longer voyage, for the ifle 



tures. 



• ITcrodot. I. 1. c, clxiv 

Vol. I. K k 



of 
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CHAP 
VIII. 



of Cyn 



years before, they had 




formed a. fniall eftabliflhment. As they coafted, ia the night, along 
the folitary. £hore of their ancient city, a few fhips, manned with 
enterprifing crews, landed in the harbour, furprifed the Perfian gar- 
rifon, and put every man to the fword. After applauding this me- 
morable a£t of revenge, the whole fleet, tranfported with fury 
againft the Perfians, bound themfelves by mutual oaths never to 
fetura to Phocsea, until a burning ball of iron, which they threw 
Part of them j nto t h e f ea ^ fhould again emerge unextinguifhed io . Yet fuch is 

the powerful attachment of men to their ancient habitations, that ia 
a few hours, more than one half the fleet, unable to refift the 
alluring profpedt of their native country, disregarded their oaths, 
and failed for the well-known harbour. The deftru&ion of the 
Perfian garrifon removed the only obftacle in the way of immediate 
pofTeflion; and the blame of this maffacre might be thrown oa 
their countrymen who fled, while thofe who returned to PhoCcTa 



mig 
den 



it prove their innocence, by fpeedily fubmitting to every bur- 
impofed on them. Meanwhile, the heft and braveft portion 
of the Phocasan republic arrived with fafety at the ifland of Cor- 
fica ; where, their fublequent adventures not being immediately 
conne&ed with our prefent fubjedt, will merit attention in another 
part of this hiftory 

The Teian^ The Phocxans were not the only people of Afiatic Greece who dc- 
dera? " fcrted their country, rather than abandon their liberty. The Teiarn, 
Olymp. w | 10 habited the fouthern £hore of the Ionic peninfu]a y had not 

&. C. 53.9. yet been foficned into cowardice by the effeminate mule of Ana- 

creon. They followed the generous example which the inhabitants 
of Phocaea had fet ; forfook a city in which they could no longer re- 
main free, and fought refuge in Abdera, an ancient colony of Cla- 
zpmene, on the coafl of Thrace, and near the mouth of the river 



w Herodot. 1. L c. dxu. " Idem,, ibid. 
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Neffus" The city of Clazomene, now mentioned, was built. on c J* p « 




the continent ; but on the prefent occafion, the inhabitants, to avoid 
flaverv, fettled in eight fmall iflands, at a little diftance from tne thedazome 



of Ve- 



mans. 



nice. The advantage which the Clazomenians enjoyed by nature, 

the Cnidians endeavoured to procure by art. They occupied the OftheCni- 

dians. 

extremity of the Carian peninfula ; and their city being joined to 
the continent by an ifthmus of only half a mile broad, they at- 
tempted, by means of a ditch, to detach themfelves entirely from 
the main land. If this could be effected, they might defpife the 
power of their enemies, who not having as yet fubdued the Phoeni- 
cians, poffefled not any naval force fufficient to conquer the Grecian 
ifles. But the approach of the Perfians, and (till more their own 
fuperftitious fears, interrupted this ufeful undertaking ; and the city of 
Cnidus, as well as all others on the Afiatic coaft, Miletus alone ex- 
cepted, were reduced to unconditional lubmiflion under the Perfian. 
yoke. 

While the arms of Harpagus were thus fuccefsful on the weftern c >' rus *>r- 

fieges Baby- 

fhore, thofe of Cyrus acquired flill greater glory in the central parts ion. 
of Alia . With amazing rapidity his victorious troops over-ran i x . 
the rich countries between the Mediterranean and the Tigris. Every- 
thing gave way before their valour and their fortune. The city of 
Babylon alone, the ancient and proud capital of the Affyrian empire, 
oppofed its lofty and impenetrable walls to the ambition of the 
conqueror. When all the countries round were reduced into 
obedience, it might fern abfurd in the inhabitants of one place 
to think of refining the Perfian arms. But when we confider the 
Angular rcfources of this place, we fliall perceive, that a defign 
which would have been obllinate folly in any other citizens, was no 

11 Hcrodot. 1. i. c. lx\iii. & c. clxviii. hi (lory of Greece. It is foreign to the fub- 

11 Xenophon'j Cyropxdia, nnd Herodo- ject of the prefent work, to examine the dif- 

tus, contain the materials lor the reign of ferences between thefc authors. 

Cyrus, as far as it is con netted with the 

Kk 2 more 



A. C. 539. 
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C ViU P * more t * ian proper firmnefs in the Babylonians. Their capital, which 




was celebrated for its magnificence, wealth, and magnitude, when 
nothing deferving the name of capital exifted eifewhere in the 
world, was fituate in a fpacious plain, furrounded on all fides by 
broad and rapid rivers. The outward wall was of a firm quadran- 
gular form, three hundred feet bigh, feventy-five broad, extending 
fixty miles in circumference, and furrounded by a deep ditch, con- 
tinually fupplied with water. Behind this extraordinary bulwark, of 
whofe exiftence the wall of China and the pyramids of Egypt can 
alone ferve to convince modern incredulity, was another of almoft 

equal dimenfions ; and befides both thefe general fortifications, each 
divifion of the city had its appropriated mounds and defences. It is 
unneceflary to defcribe the towers, temples, and gardens, which by 
their fingular greatnefs evidently announced the feat of a mighty 
empire. Thefe magnificent monuments tended, indeed, to adorn, 
but others, lefs fplendid, ferved to defend Babylon '\ Thefe were 
magazines of corn and provifions, capable of maintaining the inha- 
bitants for twenty years j and arfcnals, which fupphed with arms 

fuch a number of fighting men as feemed equal to the conqucft 
defence of a powerful monarchy. It was to be expected that Baby- 
lon would exert its utmoft ftrength, being then governed by Laby- 
netus, or Belthazar, whofe defpotifm, injuflice, and impiety, ex- 
ceeded even the crimes of his father Nebuchadnezzar, and left him 
no room to expert forgivenefs from the clemency of Cyrus. 

Takes the During two years Cyrus blocked up the city, without attaining 

tigem! ftr *~ an *y n€arcr profpett of fuccefs than when he firft approached its 
olymp. walls. The event6 of this memorable ficge are not related by 

3 ' 

A. C. 538. ancient writers. We only know, that the efforts of the Perfuns 

proved fruitlefs, until ftrength was dirc&ed by ftratagem. The river 
Euphrates entered, by a deep channel, the northern walls of Baby- 
lon* and ifliiing forth from the oppofite fide, almoft equally bife&cd 



or 



14 Ikrodot. 1. i. c. clxxix. & fcq. 



the 
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the city. Of this circumftance Cyrus availed himfelf to become c A p 
mailer of the place. He employed his numerous army in digging 
a profound cavern adjacent to the lofty mound which confined the 




of 



being completed, he patiently waited 



an opportunity for cutting the mound, and thus turning the water? 
of the Euphrates into the prepared cavern; fince if this could be 
done without being perceived by the enemy, his troops, ftationed at 
the two paflages of the Euphrates, in and out of the city, might en- 
ter Babylon by the channel which the river had abandoned. This 
defign was happily executed, when the Babylonians, who had long 
defpifed the impotent efforts of the befiegers, were employed in ce- 
lebrating a feftival with every circumftance of the moft licentious 
fccurity. The mound of the Euphrates being divided, the higheft 
waters deferted their channel, the river became fordable, and the 



of 



onians been funk 



and debauchery, might have been confined between the walls, and 
overwhelmed by darts from the battlements, made their entrance,, 
unperceived, into the place ; rut to pieces the unarmed inhabitants ; 
and having puniihed an impious king and his voluptuous courtiers^, 
took pofleflion of the greateft and richeft city of the ancient world ,5 „. 

This memorable event rendered Cyrus fole mailer of thofe valuable Conquefl* o* 

i i r-p. it' i . i • i r • - his fucceilor 

countries around the 1 lgns and Euphrates, which, irom time imme- cambyfcs. 

morial, had been the feat of defpotifm and luxury, wealth and ®}y w P- 

wickedriefs. The aftive ambition of this great prince was adopted A c -5 2 9- 

by the emulation of his immediate fucccfTors. Elis fon Cambyfcs Olymp. 

] \ 1 V . I 

received the fubmillion of Tyre and Cyprus, and effected the im- a. C. 
portant conquefl of Egypt, in the confequences of which the Greek 
colonies in that country, and on the adjoining. coaft of Africa, were 
involved. 

In the eighth century before the Chriflian sera, the adventurous Pfammeti- 

r i • t i • in i • i i thus railed 

colonics in Ionia and Cana had, amullt other commercial,, or rather u> ihc throna 

of Kgypt by 

M Ilcrodot. I. i. c. clxxviii. — C excii. Greek pi- 

i rates, 

^ piratical 
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VIII. 
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piratical expeditions, undertaken a voyage to Egypt- Their brazen 
armour ,+ , their courage, and their a&ivity, were beheld with amaze- 
ment and terror by the Egyptians, then divided by fadtion, and 

* 

torn by fedition. Pfammetichus, one of the many pretenders to the 
throne, engaged th« Greeks in his Service. Through their valour 
wVj fettle in and difcipline he became mafter of Egypt. His rewards and pro- 
1 country. p reva ji e( i ^ them to fettle in that country. They upheld the 

throne of his fucceflbrs, until Apries, the fourth in defcent from 
Pfammetichus, having undertaken an unfortunate expedition againft 
the Greek colony of Cyrene, was dethroned by Amafis, the contem- 
porary and ally of Crcefus ,s . 
Are employ- Amafis rivalled the Lydian prince, in his partiality for the lan- 
bodyguard S ua g e an ^ manners of the Greeks. He raifed a Cyrenian woman 

for A^f to the honours rf his bed - The Greeks who had ferved his pre- 

deceffors, and who, in confequence of the Egyptian law, obliging 
the fon to follow the profeffion of his father, now amounted to 
near thirty thoufand, he removed to Memphis, his capital, and em- 
ployed them as his body guard. He encouraged the correfpondence 
of this colony with the mother country ; 



from G 



Cambyfcs 
conquers 

Eg)']". 
Olymp. 

lxiii. 4. 

A. C. 525 



country ; invited new inhabitants 
Egypt ; promoted the commercial intcrcourfe be- 
tween the two nations; and afligned to the Greek merchants for 
their rcfidence the town and diftri^l of Naucratis, on the Nile, 
where they enjoyed the free cxerciie of their religious procel- 
fions and folemnities,' and where the induftry of the little illand of 
iEgina in Europe, and the opulence of fcveral Greek cities in Alia 
erected temples after the falhion of their refpedive countries ,<s . 

This able prince was fucccedcd by his fon Pfammenitus, foon af- 
ter Cambyfes mounted the throne of Perlia. While Cambyfcs 
made preparations for invading Egypt, Pfammenitus imprudently 
excited the refentment of Phancs ,7 , a Halicarnaflean by birth, and 



^ 



14 Hrrodot. I. ii. c. clii. k fcq. 

11 Hcrodot. ibid. Sc Diodor. bicul. 1. i. 



Hcrodot. ibid. 



1 Hcrodot. 1. iii. c. iv. Sec. 



c. xlvi. 



an 
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an officer of much authority in the Grecian guards. Phanes having CHAP, 
dexteroufly effected his efcape from Egypt, offered his fervices to 
Cambyfes, who by this time had colle&ed the Grecian and Phoeni- 




cian 



fleets 



qual 



<jueft of Egypt ; and to conduct an army thither by land, was an un- 
dertaking of extreme difficulty. The main obftacle was overcome- 
by the experience of Phanes. He advifed Cambyfes to purchafe 
the friendfhip of an Arabian chief, who agreed to tranfport on ca- 
mels a fufncient quantity of water for the ufe of the Perfians in their 
paflage through the defert\ With the pun&uality peculiar 18 to his 
nation, the Arabian fulfilled his engagement. The Perfian army 
joined the fleet before Pelufium ; that place, regarded as the key 
of Egypt, furrendered after a fhort fiege ; Pfammenitus was de- 
feated in a great battle ; and the whole kingdom fubmitted to a 
haughty conqueror whom profperity rendered incapable of pity 
or remorfe. 

* 

His cruel, outrageous, and almoft frantic behaviour in Egypt, The Africa* 
alarmed the neighbouring Africans, who fought to avert the tern- Shute'to' 7 
peft from thcmielves by fpeedy offers of fubmiffion and tribute, Camb >' fe ^ 
This prudent rrreaftire was adopted even by the Greek inhabitants 
of Cyrenaica, who had braved the united power of Egypt and 
Libya. The African Greeks were a colony of Thera, the mod Thcir h »£- 
fuuthern ifland of the jEgean, and itfclf a colony of the Lacedemo- 
nians 10 . During the heroic ages r but it is uncertain at what precife 
;era, the adventurous illanders fettled in that part of the Sinus Syrti- 
cur, which derived its name from the principal city, Gyrene, and 
which is now loll in the defert of Barca. Dcfccnded from Laced a:- 
mon, the Cyrcnians naturally prcferved the regal form of govern- 
ment. Under Battus, the third prince of that name, their territory 
was well cultivated, and their cities populous and Ilourilhing. Six. 



tory. 



m ilcrcdot. ibid. '* Ucm r ibid, *° Ikrodot. 1 iv. c. clix. k fc.-j. 
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CHAP, centuries before the Chriftian sera, they received a confwlerable 

ceffion of inhabitants from the mother country. Emboldened 




this reinforcement, they attacked the neighbouring Libyans 1 
-feized on their poffeffions. The injured craved afiiftance 
-Apries king of Egypt A confederacy was 
to reprefs the incurfions, and to chaftife the 
pean invaders. But the valour 



in order 



of Greece 



encounter the power of Cambyfes, and the re- 
nown of Perfia, always triumphed over the numbers and the fero- 
city of Africa 13 : nor did Cyrene become tributary to Egypt, till 
Egypt itfelf had been fubdued by a Grecian king, and the fceptre 
of the Pharaohs and of Sefoftris had paffed into the hands of the 

Ptolemies **. 

Darius Hy- -Cambyfes is faid to have died by an accidental wound from his 
mounts the own ^ 0T ^' Darius Hyftafpes, the third in fuccemon to the em- 

perfia ° f •F ire ^ or ^ e ^ l0rt rei S n °f tne P r ' ie ft Smerdis deferves only to be 
oiymp. mentioned in the hiftory of the palace), poffeiTed the political abi- 

A. C. 5 jz. lities, but reached not the magnanimity, of Cyrus. His ambition 

was unbounded, and his avarice (till greater than his ambition. 

i 

To difcriminate the characters of the three firft and moft illuftri- 
ous, of their monarchs, the Perfians, in the expreflive language of 
the Eaft, ftyled Cyrus the father, Cambyfes the mafter, or tyrant, 
and Darius the broker, of the empire. The laft-mentioned prince 
added the wealthy, but unwarlike, nations of India to his domi- 
nions. This important acquifition, which clofed the long feries of 
Perfian conquefts in Alia, was formed into the twentieth fatrapy, 
or great divifion, of the empire. The other military enterprifes of 
this prince (as we fhall foon have occafion to relate) were lefs 
fuccefsful. But his reign is chiefly remarkable as the fuppofed 



*■ Herodot. I. iv. c. clix. ,J Herodot. ibid. Sc I. iii. c. clxi. 

* a Herodot. ibid. Diodor. Sicul. 1. i. Strabo, 1. ii. U 1. xvii. p. 836. Pau- 

fan. 1. i. 



c. xlvL 
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#ra at which the religious and civil polity of the Perfians received c ^ A P. 
that form which they afterwards invariably retained. 

Yet it muft be acknowledged, that the greateft learning and ingenuity The f JW^ d 
have failed in the arduous talk of afcertaining the age, and ftill more alter, 
of explaining the dodlrines, of Zoroafter. At whatever period he 
lived, he certainly did for the Perfians, what Homer and Hefiod are 
faid to have done for the Greeks x \ His theon;ony 2 \ as the Greeks Religion of 

. rrL . the Perfians. 

would have called it, conlmed in the extravagant do&rine of the 
two principles, in fomc moral precepts, and innumerable abfurd cere- 
monies. The magi, or priefts, who probably derived fome fhare of 
their influence from pra&ifing thofe occult fciences afterwards diftin- 
guifhed by their name, were ftrongly prote&ed by the authority of 

the prophet. " Though your good works," fays the Sadder, " ex- 
ceed the fands on the fea fliore, or the ftars of heaven, they will all 

be unprofitable, unlels accepted by the prieft ; to whom you muft 
pay tithes of all you poflefs, of your goods, of your lands, and of 

your money. The priefts are the teachers of religion, they know all 
things, and deliver all men." Next to the priefts, the royal family, 

and particularly the reigning prince, was the peculiar care of Zo- 
roafter. In their prayers and facrifices, the Perfians were not al- 
lowed to folicit individually for themfelvcs the prote&ion of hea- 
ven, but only for the great king, and for the nation at large. In 
celebrating their religious worfhip, they employed neither altars, nor 
images, nor temples ; they even derided the folly of iuch practices 
in others, probably (fays Herodotus) not believing, like the Greeks, 
the nature of the gods to refemble that of men. On the fummits of 

the higheft mountains they facriiiccd to the divinity; and the ^vholc 
circle of the heavens thev called (Jod. They facriiiccd, bolides, to the 
elements, particularly lire, which they confulcrcd as the purcfl lym- 
bol, and molt powerful agent, of the Divine Nature. They bor- 
rowed, however, the worlhip of loinc other divinities from the Al- 
rians and Arabian?; for of all ancient nations, the Perfians, ac- 




14 Sec above, p. 1 S3. 
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cording to Herodotus, were the mod difpofed to adopt the cuftoms 
of their neighbours. They foon preferred the drefs, and as an effen- 
tial part of drefsj the arms, of the Medes,, to their own. When 
they became acquainted with the Greeks, they learned the worft and 
moft unnatural of their vices. There was fcarcely any abfurdity, or 
any wickednefs, which they might not imbibe, from the licentious 
caprice, the univerfal corruption, and the exceffivc depravity of Ba- 
bylon. The hardy and intrepid warriors, who had conquered Alia, 
were themfelves fubdued by the vices of that luxurious city. Ia 
the fpace of fifty-two years, which intervened between the taking of 
Babylon, and the difgraceful defeat at Marathon, the fentiments, as 
well as the manners of the Perfians, underwent a total change ; and, 
notwithftanding the boafled fimplicity of their religious worfhip, we 
fhall find them thenceforth opprefled by the double yoke of def- 
potifm and fuperflition, whofe combined influence extinguifhed every 
generous feeling, and checked every manly impulfe of the foul 2 \ 

The tendency towards this internal decay was not perceived 
during the reign of Cyrus, whofe extraordinary abilities enabled 
him to foften the rigours of defpotifm, without endangering his au- 
thority. He committed not the whole weight of government to the 
infolence of fatraps, thofe proud fubftitutes of defpotifm, who worn 
ever ready to betray their truft, and abufe their power. The infe- 
rior governors of towns and dillrifts were appointed and removcil 
by himfelf, to whom only they were accountable. By an infiitution, 
fomewhat rclembling the modern pod, he provided for cxadt and 
ready information concerning the public occurrences in every part 
of his dominions. The vigilant (hepherd of I lis people, he was 
always ready to hear their petitions, to rcdrefs their grievances, and 
to reward their merit. Nor did the love of cafe or plcalure ever in- 
terfere with the difcharge of his duty, in which he placed the grcatcll 
glory and happinefs of his reign ,; . 

u Xcaoph. dc Inft. Cyri, I. iii. p. 238.-243. 17 Xcnoph. ibid. p. 230. 
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His fucceflbrs were univerfally diftinguifhed by an exorbitant c H A p - 
ambition, nourifhed by the immenfe refources of their empire, which 




Under Da- 



rius. 



nardi. 



under Darius amounted to fourteen thoufand five hundred and fixty 
Euboeic talents, a fum equal to three millions fix hundred and fe- P' ymp ' 
venty-five thoufand pounds fterling. Of this vaft revenue, which, A - c - 5 l 7- 
confidering the value of money in ancient times, exceeded thirty Refources 
millions at prefent, the Greek cities 011 the coaft, together with the cf that mo- 
Carians, Lycians, and feveral other nations of Afia Minor, paid only 
the thirty-fixth part, a little more than an hundred thoufand pounds, 
Befides this ftated income, Darius might or every neceflary occafion 
demand the money and fervices of his fubje&s. His predeceflbrs 
were contented with voluntary contributions, and a militia. This 
prince eftabliihed taxes, and a Handing army. The number of his 
troops equalled the refources of his treafury ; and both correfponded 
To the extent of his dominions, which comprehended the greatefl 
and moft populous nations of the earth. The barbarity of the 
northern Scythians, and the pertinacious fpirit of the European 
Greeks, the only enemies whom it remained for him to conquer, 
feemcd feeble barriers againft the progrefs of univerfal monarchy. 
In the extenfive regions of Alia, every head bowed to the tiara 
of the great king, who in an annual progrefs through the central 
parts of his empire, fpent the winter in the warm plains of Ba- 
bylon ; enjoyed the happy temperature of fpring in the city of 
xSufa, which adorned the flowery hanks of the Eukvus ; and avoided 
the fummcr heats in his ipacious palace at Kebatan, fanned by the 
refrefhing breezes of the Median mountains *\ 

But Darius could not enjoy the (pieiuU)ur of his prelent grcatneb, HiscxreJi* 

i.'.m into bey 

while a fnv/le nation had merited his reientment, without fcelinr; the 
weight of his revenge. The wandering hordes oi Seythia have been, hu. f . 
in all ages, formidable to the eivili/ed kingdoms of the call. Thrice " 'S3- 

before the reign of Darius the inhabitants ol that frozen region had 
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CHAP, overrun the fineft provinces of Afia. Fighting againft thefe barb 




founder of the Perfi 



fe 



punifh 



rude 



With 



an army, it is faid, of feven hundred thoufand men, Darius tra- 
verfed Afia Minor, crofTed the Thracian Bofphorus, ravaged Thrace, 
and arrived on the banks of the Danube. Meanwhile a fleet of fix 



hundred fail left the Afiatic coaft, and paffing the narrow feas which 
join the iEgean to the Euxine, coafted in a northern dire&ion the 
fhores of the latter, entered the mouth of the Danube, and failed 
along that river, until they joined the army. The Danube was parted 
by the ufual expedient, ot a bridge of boats, which was built by the 
affiftance of the fleet, compofed chiefly of Grecians, who were left 
to guard the work of their hands, againft the dangers of the ele- 
ments, and the deftrudtive rage of the barbarians *\ 
Lofes great This formidable army, collected from fo many diftant provinces, 

nrt of" his 

arjiy. 1 boldly entered the vaft uncultivated wilds of Scythia, in which they 

continued for five months, continually expofed to hunger and 
thirft, and the darts of the flying enemy. When they prepared to re- 
turn from an expedition in which they had already loft the beft part 
of their ftrength, their good fortune, rather than their prudence, fayed 
them from immediate deftrudtion. It had been agitated among 
the Greeks, whether they ought not to demolilh the bridge ; a mc> 
fure ftrongly recommended to them by the Scythian tribes, who 
having ravaged all the adjacent country, expedited to revenge the 
invafion of the Perfians, by confining them, without reiburce, in an 
m;::;.iJc3 inhofpitablc defcrt. Miltiadcs, an Athenian, dcfccndcd from the 

heroic Ajax, eagerly embraced this propofal. He was king, or ty- 
Si):hians, rant 0 f t ] lc c ; t y 0 f Cardb, fituatc near the neck of the Thracian 

lor t utting ' J 

off hi» ic- Cherfonefuft. There his uncle, of the fame name, planted a Crc- 



apprnv", the 
ail v . - of the 



ircat. 



cian colony, which uniting with the barbs 

iC Herodot. 1. iv. c. i. & feq. 



rmed 



fmall 
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fmall community, the government of which defcended to the fon of c H A P 
his brother Cimon, who increafed the population of the rifing ftate 
new inhabitants from Athens. The generous fon of Cimon, 





of Darius, preferred the recovery 



his authority under 



ence to the prefervation of perfonal dignity. The other chiefs of the 



Grecian cities liftened 



for 



tyrant of 
Miletus, op- 



deftroying the bridge, and thus delivering themfeives for ever from 

the yoke of Perfia. Hilliseus, tyrant of Miletus, was alone averfe to Hindus, 
this bold refolution. He obferved to the little tyrants of the Afiatic 

Greeks, " That their own intereft was intimately conne&ed with pof " this 

mealure. 

the fafety of Darius and his Perfians. Under the aufpicicus influence 
of that powerful people, they each of them enjoyed royalty in their 
refpeclive commonwealths : but mould the empire of the Perfians 
fall (and what lefs could be expected from the deftmclion of Darius 
and his army), the Greeks would immediately difcover their partia- 
lity for republican government, banifh their kings, and re-afllime 
liberty." The opinion of Hiftiseus prevailed ; the Perfians rcpaflcd His opinion 
the Danube : but Mikiades, dreading their refentment, had pre- oiymp!" 

1 X V 

vioufly retired to Athens, where, twenty-three years after the Scy- a'c.^ij. 
thian expedition, he enjoyed a more favourable opportunity of 
difplaving his attachment to the caufc of liberty, in the ever memo- 
rable battle of Marathon 1? . 

If the publie-fpirited Athenian excited the hatred and revenge, the Fir nccompa. 
iclfiih tyrant of Miletus deierved the gratitude and the rewards, of l'^;-^' 
Darius. To continue the fovcreign of his native citv fecmcd a lla- 
lion below his merit; he was taken into the confidence of Darius, 
and accompanying him to Sardis, and afterwards to Sufi, became 
flic friend, counicllor, and favourite, of the viv.it kim*. While 



1 

/UL.U 



]Iil\i;eus acled fuch a didinguifhed part at the IVrfian court, his 
nephew Ariflngoras, to whom he had committed the government of 
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C vin ^^ etus ? incurred the difpleafure of Artaphernes 18 , the brother of 

V 111 * * 

Darius, and governor of Sardis. The reprefentations of that mini- 
fter, he well knew, would be fufficient to ruin him, both with his 
uncle and with Darius, by whom he might be deprived not only of 
his authority, but of his life. Governed by thefc confederations, 
Ariftagoras meditated a revolt s \ when a meflenger unexpectedly 

0 

arrived from Iiiftiaeus, exhorting him to that meafure. The crafty 

4 

Milefian, who difliked the reflraint of a court, and the uncouth 



His intrigues 
with Ariita- 

goras ; 
Oivmp. 
l.xi.w 3. 



who excites 
the Ionuns 
to revolt 
from the 
Perfian go- 
vernment. 



Sails to 
Greece 10 

crave a lliil- 
ance. 



manners of the Periians, languilhcd for an honourable pretence to 
return to his native country ; and he faw not any means more 
proper for affording fuch an opportunity, than the tumults of the 
Greeks, which, as lieutenant of Darius, he would probably be lent 
to quell. His meflage confirmed the rcfolution of Ariftagoras, who, 
as the hrft aft of rebellion againft the Perfians, formally renounced 
all power over his fellow-citizens 30 . After giving this feemiivrjy 
difmterefted proof of his regard for the public, he evedted the ftand- 
ard of freedom, which was foon furrounded by the flower of the 
Ionian youth ; by whofe a fli fiance, traverfing the whole coaft, he 
abolifhed in every city the authority of kings, and proclaimed to a:! 
worthy to acquire it, the double blefling of civil liberty and national 



c m:ui> 



indcpendcncc 

The revolt thus happily efleftcd, could not however b 
taincd without more powerful refourccs than the flrength, the 
bravery, and the enthuliafm, of the Afiatie (Wrecks. In order tu 
refill the force of the Perfian empire, which, ir was cafy to forcN.v, 
would foon be exerted in crufhing their rebellion, it was ncc:llarv 
for the Ionians to obtain the protection and co-operation of then 
brethren in Europe. This important ohjett was committed 



to tl; 



Anftaporru had qinrrcllcd with Mega- of Naxo*. one of the Cyclade-.. Hun.!*' 



nnt<"», the kinfman of Artaph<rnes ( line e 
both were of the blood royal), Jurii.g a fiuit- 
b fs expedition , in which thev fre ni to have 

enjoyed a joint command, againil the ill.uul 

6 
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prudence and activity of Ariftagoras, who having fettled the affairs CHAP, 
of the Eaft, undertook^ for the public fervice, an embafly into 
Greece. 

Lacedsemon ftill continued, rather In name, however, than in . His proceed 

ings at 

reality, the moft powerful ftate in that country. Though their go- Sparta, 
vernment was, in ftrid language, of the republican kind, yet the 
Spartans fomctimes beftowed an extraordinary authority on their 
kings. This degree . of pre-eminence, more honourable than any 
that birth or fortune can beftow, the public efteem had conferred on 
Clcomenes. To him therefore Ariftagoras, after arriving at Sparta, 



found it ncceffary to apply 32 ; and in order to effect the object of 
his commiflion, he defcribed to the Spartan king the immenfe wealth 
of the Ferfians, which they had neither virtue to enjoy, nor valour 
to defend. He painted in the warmcft colours, the love of liberty 
which animated the Ionians, and tlieir firm expectation that the 
Spartans would enable them to maintain that political independ- 
ence, which tlieir own laws taught them to confider as the molt va- 
luable of all human poifefiions. Their intcrcft and their glory, he 
obferved, were on this occafion moft fortunately united : for how 
much greater glory might be acquired by conquering Afia, than 
by ravaging Greece ? and how much caller would it be to defeat 
the Pcrlian archers, than to iubdue the Arcadians <-r Argives, who 
knew, as well as the Spartans thendelvc:, the ule of the Ipcar and 
buckler? Their journey to Sufi, the rich capital of the IVrhan do- 
minions, would be not only iafe but dcli^htiul. "Id prove this, he 
Ihcwcd the Spartan a bra/en tablet, on v.huh were engraved all the 
countries, feas, and rivers, of the aiici;iU wc^i lei. Pointing to the 
coaft of Alia Minor, and the citie; ol the Iot.iuv, with which 
Cleomcncs was already acquainted, lie Ihcwed him adjoining to 
thefe, the beautiful and rich country of Lydia. Next to the cele- 
brated kingdom of Croefus (he obleived) extend the fertile fields of 



31 Ilciodot. 1. V. c. vU\. & 



I'Urygia, 
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CHAP. Phrygia, equally adapted to agriculture and pafturage. Beyond 




His over- 
tures rejcfl- 
cd there. 



whom 



J 0 

call Syrians. Farther towards the eaft dwell the wealthy Cilicians, 
who pay an annual tribute of five- hundred talents to the king ; next 
to them live the Armenians, abounding in cattle ; and laft of all the 



flow 



Matienians, bordering on the province of 
banks of the Choafpcs containing the fuperb city of Sufa, and 
die invaluable treafury of Darius. This immenfe fpace is filled up 
by well-inhabited countries, interfered by excellent roads, and 
fupplied at proper diftances with convenient places of refrefhmcut 
and accommodation, even for a great army. Cleomenes having pa- 
tiently liftened to the verb 

him with Laconic brevity, " In three days I will decide 



lefian 



the propriel / of your demand u ." At the expiration of that time, 
Ariftagoras failed not to repair to the place appointed, where he was 
foon met by the Spartan king, who afked him, In how many days 
they might march to Sufa ? Here the ufual prudence of Arilli- 
goras forfook him ; for he ought not to have told the true dii- 



Herodotu 



at 



accompany him. But he replied unguardedly, That travelling 
the rate of about eighteen miles a day, they might reach Sufa in 
three months. Upon this Cleomenes exclaimed with indignation, 



Milefian 



for 



dangerous propofal, in advifing the Spartans to undertake a journey 
of three months from the Grecian fea." With this feverc repri- 
mand he left Ariftagoras, and immediately returned home. I he 



Milefian 



full rc- 



fufal. According to the cuflom of ancient times, when men en- 
deavoured to paint to the eye the feelings of the heart, he clothed 
"himfelf in the garment of a fuppliant, and fought protection in the 



11 Otherwifc called ihc Eulxus, as above, p. 259. u Ilcroilot. ibM. 
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ihoufe of Cleomenes. Having obtained the favour of a third audi- 
ence, he attempted to effed by money what he could not accom- 
plifh by argument* But he found it as difficult to bribe, as it had 

and although he tempted him with 



VIII. 




been to perfuade,-the Spartan ; 
the offer of about live thoufand 



menfe 



in thofe days), it was impoffible to render Cleomenes propitious to 



his defigns 3S . 



eroufly difmiffed from Sparta, had recourfe He applies t& 

J 1 Athens. 



Xo the Athenians, from whom he had reafon to expe£l a more fa- 
vourable reception. Athens was the mother-country of the Ionians, 
-who formed the greateft and moll diftinguifhed portion of the Afiatic 
Greeks. The Athenians, as a maritime flate, had always maintained 
a clofer connection than the Spartans, with their diftant colonies ; 
and as they poifefled, for that early age, a very confiderable naval 
ftrength, they were not averfe to a diftant expedition. Befides Conftluuioa 

of chat re- 

thefe reafons, which at all times muft have had no fmall influence public, as re 
on their councils, the prefent fituation of their republic was pecu- lolln^ by 
Jiarly favourable to the caufe of Ariftagoras. The free form of go- ^ m ^" 
vernment, gradually introduced by the progreffive fpirit of liberty, A. C..94. 
had been defined by the laws of Solon, and confirmed by the una- 
nimous approbation of the whole people. The public afiembly, 
confiding of all citizens who had attained the age of manhood, was 
inverted with the executive, as well as the legiflativc powers of go- 
vernment. The nine archons were rather the miniftcrs, than, as 
their name denotes, the governors of the republic. The fenate, con- 
•lifting firft of four, and afterwards of live hundred members, was 
'conflituted by lot, the mod popular mode of appointment. The 
•court of the Areopagus* originally cntrufted with the criminal jurif- 
didion, aflumed an extenfive power in regulating the behaviour and 
manners of the citizens. It conliftcd only of fuch mngiftrates as had 
difchqrgcd with approbation the duties of their refpe&ive offices. 



35 Hcrodot. J. v. c. li. 
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* 

ym P# *^ ie W em ^ ers were namec * for life ; and as, from the nature of the 

inftitution, they were generally perfons of a mature age* of an ex* 
tenfive experience, and who having already attained the aim, had 
feen the vanity, of ambition, they were well qualified to reftrain the 
impetuous paflions of the multitude, and to Item the torrent of por 
pular frenzy. Such was the govepnment 36 enjoyed, by the Athe- 
nians, which they fondly regarded as the molt perfedt of all humaa 
inftitutions, and' which was peculiarly endeared to them at prefenf, 
by the recent recovery of freedom, after a long* though, in general, 
not a cruel tyranny. 
Ufurpatkm The danger of tyranny is an evil neceffarily attending every de- 

of Pififtratus. 9 ... • 

Olymp. l. 3 . mocratical republic, in which, as there is not a proper feparation 
A " C * 578 ' between the legiflative and executive powers, the affembly muft in- 

truft to one man thofe functions of government, which the collective 
body of the people are fometimes unable, and always ill qualified 
to exercife ; and' in which, therefore, the fplendour of wealth may 
dazzle, the charms of eloquence may feduce, and the combined power 
of policy and prowefs may intimidate and'fubdue the unfteady minds 
of the ignorant vulgar. The fame of his Olympic vi&ories could not 
procure for Gylon 37 the fovereignty of Athens ; and it is probable that 
many other unfuccefsful candidates had'afpired at this high objett of 
ambition, before the arts and eloquence of Pififtratus, who, though 
born an Athenian citizen, was defcended of the blood of ancient 
kings, obtained poffeffion of the dangerous prize, which proved, fo 
fatal to his family. 

Expulfion of What his enterprizing ability had acquired, his firmnefs, his wi£- 

Wippias. . -is 1 1 1 • 

olymp. dom, and his moderation enabled him long to maintain. So 

Ixvii. 3. 

A. C. 510. 36 I forbear treating fully of the Athenian the Athenians. Then, and not till then, a 

government and laws, until the ettablifbment thorough acquainiance with the. internal coq- 

of what was called the Athenian empire, ftitution. and itate of Athens will hecomc nc- 

During more than fixty years, that republic ccftary for explaining the hiltorical tranfaC- 

ni.iotained dominion over mfiny hundred ci- tions which we fhall have occafion to record, 

ties and colonies. The fate of all thefe, as 7 Thucyd. 1. i. c. exxvi. Plur. in Solon, 

well as the meafures of independent and ho- 18 Plato in Hipparch. HcroJot, Thu- 

1UU ftatca, depended on the proceedings of cydid. i. 20. Arilloc. Polit. I. v. c. xti. 

completely 
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completely was his authority eftablifhed, that on his death the go- c H A p. 

Refent- 

A. C. 513. 



vernment defcended, as a private inheritance, to his fon. 
meat of a perfonal injury 39 delivered the Athenians from the mild 




40 



H 



though his 



Harmod 



Ariftogeiton, were afterwards celebrated by the Athenians, not as 
the avengers of a private quarrel, but as the reftorers of public free- 



tlom 



His brother Hippias fiicceedi 



countrymen with a degree of feverity which they had not hitherto 
experienced : his perfon and his government became alike odious ; 
he was expelled, by the afliftance of the Lacedemonians, and the 
general indignation of an injured people, after his family had, with 
various interruptions, governed Athens fixty-eight years. 



of Athens was great 



but it became 



after the re-eftablifhment of democra 



So 



eous to the powers of 



form, that in a fe 



expulfion of Hippias, the Athenians acquired an afcendant in 
Greece, which was fatal to their enemies, painful to their rivals, and 
even dangerous to themfelves. They chaftifed the infolence of the 
iflanders of Euboea and iEgina, who contended with them in naval 
power ; and humbled the pride of Thebes, which rivalled them in 
military glory. Favoured, as they fondly believed, by the pro- 
tection of their tutelary Minerva, and animated as they ftrongly 

39 In this circumftance Plato, agrees with " Your glory (hall laft forever, mofl beloved 



Thucydides, whofe account of the tranf- 
•aftion "differs widely from that of moft oiher 
ancient writers. Thucydid. K vi. 

40 Plato, p. 234. The orators Andocides 
and lfocrates agree with the philofopher» 
Mcurfius has made a careful collection of all 
the paflages relating to the Pififtratidx, in 

ins Pififtratus. 

4< Am <r$t*n> *Aiq< twirai kclt *mu 



Harmodius and Ariftogeiton, becaufc you 

Hew the tyrant, and procured equal laws for 
Athens. " 

4X This obfervation, which is literally 
tranflated, has weight, from fuch an old and 
honcft hiftorian as Herodotus. His words arc 
ftill ftronger in another parage: Ar,^. i, « 

Kara, iv fxopo¥ aXXtt tta^t*^*} *i urr.yopa oj< 1^1 
Xg*l*M <rvrwWr» at * a » A0»;rar»oi TV{*muafA.t>Qi ui-, 

HerodoC. 1. v. c. lxxviii. 



Mm 2 



felt, 



A. C. 578 



510 



Rapid fuc- 
cefs of the 
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cracy. 
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felt, by the poffeflion of an equal freedom, they adorned 



tal wit! 



richeft fpoils of their vanquiflied enemies, 
extended over the northern parts of Greeee 
- power Jftill greater than their power itfeli 



Their 



in- 



Peloponnefians. The Spartans, in 



fame of their power, Jftill 
the fears and jealoufy of 

particular, who had affifted them in reftoring the democracy,, now 
perceived the error of which they had been guilty, in pmmoting the 
greatnefs of an ambitious rival. In order to prevent 41 the dangerous 
confequences of their folly, 
allies in Peloponnefus, that their united wifdom might concert pro- 
per meafures for refilling, ere it was too late, the encroachments of 



fummoned 



of all Greece 



Their 



fummons 



feveral ftates having aflfembled in the Spartan forum, eagerly liftencd 
to the fpeakers appointed to explain the intentions of that republic. 
The Lacedemonian orators acknowledged the miftaken policy of their 
country, in expelling from Athens the family of Pififtratus, and deli- 
vering the government of that city into the hands of a mod ungrateful 

45 Befides this principal reafon, the Spar- was moved with great refentment again (I 
tans, and particularly their king Cleomencs, Clifthenes, the principal of the Alcmieo- 

A A * • V 1 I ft' II IT 



hnd private grounds of quarrel with the 
Athenians. The Alcmrronidrr, a powerful 



nida:, by whom he and hia country had 
been fo fhamefully deceived. lie therefore 



family, and rivals of the Pififtracida:, 
been banifhed Athens during the ufurpation 
of the latter. Having repeatedly tried, with- 
out fuccefs, to return by force, they at 
length had recourfe to ftratagem. The 
temple of Delphi having been drftroyed by 
fire, rhey contracted with the Amphiclyons 
for rebuilding it; and inftead of employing 
Porinc ftone, agreeably to their contrail. 



had united with Ifagoras, the rival of Clill- 



henea. The latter, to; ether with his par- 
tisans, were again banifhed from Athens. 
But the Athenians perceiving it Lo be the in- 
tention of the prevailing faction to eihtblim 
nn oligarchy, Hew to arms. Cleomenea and 
Jfagorns took refuge n the citadel. On the 

third day they furrendered on capitulation. 
The Laccdarmonians were allowed to retire 



they I'uilt the whole front of Parian marble, in fafety. Jf.igoras was banifhed ; many of 

This generofity gained them the good-will of his partifans executed; and the Alcm;eo- 

the Amphiftyons; bribery procured them nida\ hended by Clifthenes, again returned 
the favour of the Pythia, or rather of the 
directors of the oracle ; and the Laceda:mo- 



in triumph. From this time democracy, in 
the itrict lenie of the word, continued, with 



Diane were commanded by Apollo to deliver fhort intcn uptiona, to prevail in Athens. 
Athens from tyrants. This was effected by IJerodot. 1. v. c. lxv. & icq. Thucyd. 1. vi. 



Cleomcncs, who, upon difcovcring the fraud, c. Iviii. 



pop 111 



acc 
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populace, who had fince treated them with much indignity. 
w hy (they proceeded) mould we relate private injuries ? Have 



w But CHAP; 
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nfulted all their neighbours ? Does not their pride daily in- 



fe 



growing ambition may endanger, and at length deftroy, the public 
fafety ? In order to prevent this evil, we have recalled Hippias 
from banifhment. And let us therefore, by our united efforts, rein- Their de- 
flate the fon of Pifi/iratus in that power and authority 
we moft injudicioufly deprived him." 



Ol Which ftoringHip 



31 as proves, 
abortive. 



ef- 



were ftill more jealous of the power of tyrants ; and many of them,., 
who had experienced the haughtinefs of Sparta, were not diffatisfied 
with beholding a rival to that republic in^he northern divifion of 
Greece. The other deputies exprefled their diflent by filent difap- 
probation ; but Sondes, the Corinthian, declared his fentiments at 
great length, in a fpeech which alike marks the manly character of 
the age,, and the youthful vigour of Grecian eloquence. " Then 



iik below the earth 



the earth rife 



fea, and limes will take poflellion of the land, when you, formerly 
the bulwarks of liberty, fliull deraolith the popular governments of 
.Greece, and eftablifti tyrannies in their room, than which nothing 
oan be more abfurd, more unjuft, or more pernicious." After this 
pompous exordium, the Corinthian proceeded to defcribc and exag- 



gerate the calamities which 



the ufurpation of Cypfelus, and his fon Pcriander. Having related, 
at great length, the proud, cruel, and dei'potic actions of thofc 
princes, " Such," added he, " arc the genuine fruits of abfolutc 
power; but I adjure you by the Grecian gods! attempt not to rc- 
cftablifli it in Athens. The Corinthians were feized with aftonim- 

* 

mcnt, when they heard that you had lent for Hippias ; I myfelf was 



8. 



amazed 



I* 
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amazed at beholding him in this aflembly ; yet we never fafpe&eel 
that you purpofed to reftore him, in triumph, to his much injured 
city. If you «ftill perfift in this fatal refolution, know that the Co- 
rinthians difavow all part in a defign equally ur*juft and impious 44 ." 



The other deputies liflened with pleafure to 
who exnrefled the fentiments which they fh 



es 



mente which they fh em (elves felt, but which 
their refpeft for the Lacedaemonians obliged them to conceal. Hip- 
A> C. 504. pias alone cppofed the general voice of the aflembly, attefting the 

fame gods which his opponent had invoked, and prophefying, that 
at fome future time the Corinthians would repetlt their prefent con- 
duct, and -regret their cruel injuftice to the fon of Pififtratus, when 
their own citizens, as well as the reft of Greece, fhould fatally ex- 



perience the dangerous ambition of 



This remonftrance, 



ArtapTiernes 
commands 
the Athe- 
nians to rein- 
ftateHippias 
Olymp. 
Ixix. 4. 
A. C. 501. 



which was fo fullv juftified in the fequel, produced no immediate ef 
fed: in the aflembly ; the Lacedaemonians finally yielded to the ge- 
neral requeft of their confederates, and abftained from their intended 
innovation in the government of a Grecian city. 

The dethroned prince, finding his caufe univerfally abandoned by 
the Greeks, fought the protection of Artaphernes, the Perfian go- 
vernor of Sardis. Having acquired the confidence of this magiftratc, 
he reprefented to him the infolence, ingratitude, and perfidy of his 
countrymen, and the fevereft reproaches with which he loaded their 
character, gained ready belief with the Persian. The Athenians, 
who were informed of thefe intrigues, fent ambafladors to Sardi^, in 
order to counteract them : but the refolution of Artapherne 
already taken; and he told the ambafladors, that if they confultcd 
their fafety, and would avoid the refentment of Pcrlia, they mufl rc- 
inftate Hippias in the throne of his father. 1 lis anfwer had been 
reported to the Athenians, and the aflembly had finally refolvcd to 
oppofe the power of the greateft empire upon earth, raihcr than ad- 
mit, within their walls, the declared enemy of their liberties 4 *. 



s was 



44 Herodot. 1. v. c. xcil. 



45 HcroJot. ibid, c. xcvi. 



Precisely 
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Precifely at this juncture Ariftagoras arrived at Athens, explained CHAP. 



vm. 




the revolt of the Afiatic Greeks from the government of Arta- 
phernes, and folicitecl the affiftance of the Athenians, in defending arrivef u^* 
their own colonies againft the oppreffive violence of the common olymp* 
foe. Many arguments were not neceflary to make the people o£ l ™*Q m iQO 
Athens adopt a meafure which gratified their own paflions. The 

eloquent Miicfian,. however, defcribed the wealth and extent of Per- 
fia, the grandeur and populoufnefs of its cities, and, aboye all, the 
flothful effeminacy and pufilianimous weaknefs of their inhabitants, 

who, unable to fupport the ponderous fhield, or to poife the manly 
lance, invited,, as an eafy prey, the victorious arms of a more war- 
like invader. The fpeech of Ariftagoras was well fitted "to excite the The Athe- 
ambition and avarice of Athens, r I he affembly immediately de- twenty (hips 
creed that affiftance fhould be fent to Ionia. Twenty fhips were fit- coloriL^^ 
ted out w T ith all convenient fpeed, which, reinforced by five more 
belonging to Eretria,-a town of Eubcea, rendezvouled in the harbour 

of Miletus 

Ariftagoras fpent not long time in his embafly to the other ftates Meafures of 
of Greece, and loon met his Athenian allies at the place appointed, rates. 
It was here determined, that while the commander in chief regu- °^ m ,^ 
lated the civil affairs of the Ionians, his brother Charopinus fhould A * Ct 50Q * 
conduct a military expedition againft the wealthy capital of Lydia. 
The Athenians, defirous of teftifying their rcfentment againft the 
common enemy, and ftill more defirous of plunder, eagerly engaged 
in this undertaking- The united fleets left the harbour of Miletus, 



4 6 



led 



and, in 



three days, aecomplifhing a journey of feventy miles, appeared , be- 
fore the walls of Sardis. The Perfian governor little expeded luch 



fit 



and the ex- 



tonfive walls of the city could not be defended, on all fides, , againft 
the befiegcrs. Artaphcrncs, therefore, contented himfelf with de- 



46 Hcrodot. 1. v. c. xcvii. 
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^fending the citadel ; while the Greeks, without oppofition, entered 
Sardis, in order to plunder the accumulated wealth of that ancient 
andTui-a* capital. But an accident prevented them from reaping the fruits of 
Sarau. their fuccefs. The refentment of a rapacious foldier, difappointed of 

his prey, fet fire to the houfe of a Lydian, fi tuate on the fkirts 
of the town, which confifted, for the moft part, of very com* 

buftible materials, the houfes being all roofed, and many of them 
•walled with cane; a mode of building doubly dangerous in that 
aduft climate. The flames readily communicated from one houfe to 
another ; and, in a fhort time, the whole circumference of the place 
was furrounded with a wall of fire. Sardis was built in the Gre- 
cian, not in the eaftern fafhion * >r , having, on the banks of the Pac- 
tolus, which interfered the town, a fpacious fquarc, which com- 
monly ferved for the market-place 4 *. Thither the Perfians, driven 
from the extremities, betook themfelves for refuge againft the fury 

of the flames. 

Are defeated Arms formed part of the drefs of a barbarian ; and :he Pcr- 
(reat. Cir ™~ Hans, who had affembled in the fquare without any intension of 

making defence, difcovered their own ftrength to be more than fufli- 
cient to relifl the enemy. Meanwhile the flames of Sardis brought 
the inhabitants from all parts of Lydia to their afliftancc. The 
Greeks were attacked, repelled, obliged to abandon their booty; 
and it was not without much difficulty that they effected their 
cfcape. Their retreat from Sardis was flill more rapid than their 
march thither. It then appeared, that the taking and burning of 
the Lydian capital was no more than a flroke of military add reft, 
which fuccceded becaufe unforefcen, and of which the CI reeks had 
not fufficient ftrength to avail themfelves. The enemy collcding 
their whole force, purfued them to Fphcfus, and defeated them with 
great Daughter, notwithftanding the vigorous refinance of the Athe- 

A: Wc have already obferved, that thr Pfrfi.ins had nor any Forum, or place of public rr- 



fort. 48 llcroclot. 1. v. c. ci. & icq 
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swans. The Euboean auxiliaries alfo behaved with uncommon fui- CHAP. 

VIII 

tit, headed by their countryman Eualcides, whofe Olympic viftories 
had been highly extolled in the verfes of Simonides, and whofe 
death on this occafion was long and deeply regretted. 

Bad fortune is commonly attended with diffentions in a eonfede 7 Snbfequem 
rate army. The allies threw the blame on each other, and the the cSnfede- 



Athenians returned home in difguft, determined no longer to endan- 
ger 49 themfelves for the fake of men who employed fo little wifdom 
or valour in their own defence. The Ionians, though deferted by 
their allies, and defeated by the enemy at land, carried on the 
war vigorously by fea. Sailing northwards, they reduced Byzan- 



rates. 



tium, and all the 



Hellefpont, or IYo 



pontis. Their fleet then dire&ed its courfe to Caria, and having 
become matter of the moft confiderable portion of that coaft, de- 
feated the Phoenicians off the ifle of Cyprus. The military fuccefs v,v or ous 
of the Perfians engaged them, on the other hand, to profecute the meafur « of 

... t ' 1e P er '' nns 

war by land ; and their fubfequent operations difcovered fuch a de- forcrufhing 
gree of prudence and courage, as they feem never to have exerted ' ercbclhoR ' 
•on any future occafion. In order the more fpeedily to quafli the 
hopes of the infurgents, they formed ihrir numerous army into 
three divilions, allotting to each its particular department. After 
thefe fcparate brigades had reduced the finallcr cities of the Eolians 
Dorians, and Ionians, the three great branches of the Hellenic race, 
it was concerted, that they mould rc-aQemble in one body, to at- 
tack Miletus, which was regarded as the center of rebellion ; and 
which, though properly an Ionic city, was confidcred, on account 
of its great ftrcngth and importance, rather as the metropolis of the 
whole country, than as the capital of a particular province. This 
plan, fo judicioufly concerted, was carried into execution by three 



f 



reduced the Eolian cities ; the fecond conquered 



*° Hcrodot. ibid. 
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as well as the other inhabitants of Caria 5 °, while Otanes, affifled hj 
the counfels and bravery of Artaphernes, over-ran the Ionic coaft, 
burning and deftroying all before him. The miferable natives were 
put to the fword, or dragged into captivity; the more fortunate 
efcaped thefe calamities, by flying to their fhips^ or taking refuge 



They befiege 
Miletus. 
Olymp. 
lxxi. 3. 
A. C. 494. 



within the lofty walls of Miletus 

The time now approached for attacking that place, which, as its 
harbour commanded the coaft, it was neceffary to invert: by ica aivJ 

might, on this occafion, expect to find Ariftagoras, t lie 



land. We 



mover 



s 



genius ; 



but before 



Ariftagoras 
flies to 
Thrace ; 



th:t 



The perfidious Ionian, who had perfuaded, not only his own < 
trymen but all the Aliatic, and many of the European Greeks, 
the public fafety was the folc objeft of his concern, had never, pro. 
bably, any other end 
figns. 



When 



and Clazomene, two 



s of his own fellilh 
neighbouring towns 



Ionia, had furrendered' to the Perfians, he thought it time to provide, 
by a fpeedy retreat, for his perfonal fafety ; and abandoning, in 113 
greateft need, a country which he had involved in all the calamities 
of war, he fled, with ho nuuiciuus partizans, to an obicure corner 
of Thrace, fituated beyond the reach, both of the Perfians, firm 
whom he had revolted, and of the Grecians, whom he had 



IK - 



trayed. But while he endeavoured to fecure his eftablifhmcnt there, 
he provoked, by his cruelty, the defpair of the natives, and, 



to-je- 



u Lain there. 



The intrigues 



thcr with the companions of his perfidy, perifhed miforably by ti.e 
hands of thofe fierce Barbarians, who thus revenged what happen;; 
to be, for once, the common caufc of Greece and Perfui' 1 . 

time ITiftixus, the Milefian, the kinfinan and friend 



About this 



of Ariftagoras, arrived from Sufa, commifiioned by Darius to direct, 



»° After the conqueft fcemetl complete, of the war. Herod. 1. v. c. cvi. 
Dannies vwa lurprilcd and Ilain by Hera- *' Hcrodot. I. v. c.cvi.cvii. & fr\], 
elides, n general of the Carians. But this 31 llerodot. 1. v. c. exxiv. exxv. c\\\i. 
difailcr had no effeft on the general fortune 
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grcatnefs on the ruins of the Perfian power, 



foy liis experienced wifdom and perfed knowledge of the country, 
the valour and activity of the Perfian generals. The birth, the edu- 
cation, the manners of this Angular man, together with the ftrong 
partiality of every Greek in favour of his native land, might have 
afforded good reafon to the Perfian king to fufped his fidelity : he 
indeed fufpedted it; but the artful addrefs, the warm profeflions, 
the fubtle infmuation of Hiftiams, eafily overcame every prejudice 
which his fituation and charader made it natural to conceive againfl 

him. He was fent to a (lift the army of Darius, his benefa&or, in 
crufhing the Grecian rebellion; but his real intention was to take 
upon himfelf the condudt of that rebellion, and to raife his own 

As he pa{Ted to the 
coaft of Alia Minor, his intrigues produced a confpiracy at Sardis, 
which, being diicovered by the vigilance of Artaphernes, ended in 
the deftruclion of his accomplices. Hiftiaeus made a feafonable re- 
treat to the Ionian fhore 53 , where he hoped to be received with open 
arms by his ancient friends. But the Milcfians, remembering his 
former tyranny, and the recent bafenefs of his nephew Ariftagoras, 
Ihut their gates againfl him. He fought admifTion into Chios with 
no better fuccefs. The Leflbians, with much difficulty, lent him eight 
vciTels, which he employed againfl tlie enemy in the Euxinc j but 
lie was taken by the Pcrfians, and crucified at Sardis, having per- Ui, dc*:h. 
formed nothing capable to change the fortune of a war, which had 
been undertaken by his advice, and fomented by his ambition'*. 

Meanwhile the Perfian fleet and army furrounded the walls of Mi- ™? C "F cf 
Ictus. We arc not informed of the cxacl number of their land forces, tinucd. 
which, confiHing of all the united garriibns in thole parts, mud have 
greatly exceeded any flrcngth which the much-cxhauftcd Greeks 
could bring into the field. Their fleet, compofed of Phenicians, Ci- 
licians and Egyptians, amounted to fix hundred fail; bcfidcs a con- 



53 IlcroJot. I. vi. c. ii. k feq. 
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fid er able naval force belonging to the ifle of Cyprus, which,, having co- 
operated during one year with the Ionian infurgents, had recently luU 
The Greci- mitted to Darius. In order to deliberate concerning the means of on^ 




ans deter- 
mine to de- poling this mighty armament, the Grecians affembled in the Panioniaa 

fend it to the m 

bit extre- council, where it was unanimoufly refolved,. that no attempt fhould 
mity; be made to refill the Perfians by land : the citizens of Miletus 

alone were exhorted to defend their walls to the laft extremity, 
under the conduct of Pythagoras, a perfon of great rank and emi- 
and to op- nence in that republic. While every effort fhould be exerted for 

pofe the ene- t 1 i i r t • ■ 

my by fea. maintaining this ftrong hold of Ionia, it was determined that the 

Grecian fleet r the laft and only hope of the nation, fhould afTemble 
at the fmall illand of Lade, lying off the harbour of Miletus, and 
offer battle to that of the Perfians s \ When all their forces were col- 
lected at the appointed rendezvous, they amounted to three huikh al 
and fifty-three fhips, which, containing, each at a medium, a com- 
pliment of above two hundred men, made the whole amount to a 
number fufficiently refpedtable, and which, had they all remained 
firm and unanimous in the common caufe, might, perhaps, have 

ftill rendered them victorious.. Such, at leaft, was the opinion of 
the Perfian 

Grecian fleet, defpaircd of conquering it by open force, and endea- 
voured to effect by policy, what they could not accomplish b 
The Perfians lour. Calling together the Ionian tyrants, who, after being expc 

attempt to # 9 m c 1 

difunite their dominions by Ariftagoras, had taken refuge with the Medes, ant 

actually followed the Standard of Darius, they reprcfented to thole ba- 
nifhed princes, that now was the time to fhew their attachment to 

the fervice of the great king. For this purpofe they were inftruded, 
each of them, to pcrfuadc, by melfage or a perlbnal interview, the 
fuhjedts whom he had formerly commanded, to defcrt the Grecian 
confederacy 3 to acquaint them, that if they complied with this pro- 



gut 01 tne 



v va- 



ed 



them, 



35 Ilcrotlot. I. vi. c. vi. & fe<|. 
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pofalj their houfes and temples ftiould be fpared, while thofe of their c 
more obftinate allies would be deftroyed by the flames ; that their 




ihould 



favour, 



inevitably 



reduced into fervitude ; their youth difgraced by caftration ; their 
virgins tranfported to Ba&ria, to fatisfy the lull of Barbarians; and 1 
their country, which contained every thing once dear to them, their 
temples., their ftatucs, their orac!es r and the tombs of their anceftors, 
bellowed on fome more deferving and lefs rebellious people.- 

Thefe infidious representations, however, produced not any im- without im 

mediate ef< 

mediate effeft. Each community, who thought that they, alone, fcft. 
were folicited to abandon the common caufe,. fcorned,. on account of 

their private advantage, to defert the general interefl of the confe- 



of 



refilling 



arms, of the Perfians. 



In this council, where no diftindlion of perfons prevailed, every The advice 

. J ofDionvfiur, 

individual had full liberty to propofe his opinion.. That of Diony- the rhocseui* 

fius, aPhocaran, met with the approbation of the affembly :• " Our 

w fortunes, laid he, O Ionians ! fland on a needle's point. We 

u mull eit her vindicate our liberty, or fufFer the ignominious puniih- 

u ment of fugitive Haves. If we refufe prefent labour and danger, 

M we fliall be expofed to eternal dilgraccj but the toils of a few days 

" will be compenfated by a life of freedom, of glory, and of hap- 

u pinefs. Submit, therefore, to my diredion ; and I will pledge 

" my life, that, if the gods declare not again!* us, the enemy will 

u either decline the engagement, or, engaging, be fhamcfully dc- 
" fcated." The Creeks, conlenting to fubmit to the discipline of 
Dionylhis, he, evcrv clay, arranged the licet in three dividons : to- 
wards the cafl extended (he ridit winir, confiding of eight ihips ot 



the Milcfians, twelve hi Vising to Priene, and three, which formed 

the whole ftrength . i :h< Iniall republic of Mvus, The centre 

confided 
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venty from Lefbos, and a few (hips, fent by the little cities of Ery- 

thrsea, Phocsea, and Teios. The Samians alone, with fixty fail, 

formed the left wing to the weftward. 

His regula- In ancient times the fuccefs of a naval engagement principally de- 
tions^obierv- pended Qn the ^[ v \ tJ D f t h e rowers, and the flcill of the pilots, 

while; whofe object it always was to dart, with great violence, the {harp 

beak or prow, of their own mips, againft the fides of the enemy. 
Sometimes, at one ftroke, more frequently by repeated aflaults, while 
they themfelves, with wonderful dexterity, eluded fuch a mock, they 
mattered or funk the vefTel of their opponents. By their continual 
exercife in navigation, the Greeks had acquired fuch proficiency in 
managing their gallies, that their movement depending, not on the 
external impulfe of the wind, but on the active principle within, re- 
fembled the rapid motion of a fifti in its native element. Confbnt 
practice, however, was neceflary to maintain this fuperiority, and 
ftill more to preferve their bodies in a capacity for labour, which, 
on account of the foftnefs of the climate and the heat of the feafon, 
were ready to melt away in floth and debility. The prudent Phu- 
coean, therefore, commanded them often to change their nations, 
habituating the failors to the labour of the oar, and the rcftraints df 
difcipline, which he aflured them would, by habit, become eafy and 
agreeable. For feven days they cheerfully obeyed his commands: 
but, at length, the warmth of the feafon rendered their exertions too 
but .lifcon- great for their ftrcngth. Diftcmpers broke out in the licet. 'I I.e 

Greeks, always avcrfc to every fhadow of abfolutc authority, con- 
plained, at firfl, in fecret murmurs, and afterwards in licentious i !a- 
mours, of the intolerable hardfhips to which they were expofed 
the fevcrity of an infolent Phocean, who, though he brought only 
three fhips to the common defence, had a (Turned an arbitrary direc- 
tion in all their affairs. Governed by thefc fentimcnts, they refilled 
any longer to obey his commands, landed on the fhore of Ladr, 

formal 



tinued. 
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formed a camp in the ifland, and, fitting under the made of their tents, c HA P. 
difdained the ufeful labours to whicli they had hitherto fubmitted. 

The Samians, who faw and dreaded the confequence of this The Greeks 
general diforder, privately accepted the propofal which had been rea-fight." * 
made them by the Pcrfians. Their perfidy brought deftrudion on 
the common caufe ; for in the engagement, which followed foon 
after, they hoifted fail and deferted the line. The Lefbians followed 
their example. Among thofc, however, who obtained %nal ho- 
nour, by adhering to the caufe of Greece, were eleven captains of 
Samian veffels, who dcteflcd the treachery of their companions, and 
defpifed the figns of their admirals ; on which account they were re- 
warded, at their return, by the community of Samos, with a pillar 
and infeription, tranfmitting their names, with immortal renown, to 

pofterity. But of all the Ch eeks, the Chians acquired greateft glory 
on that memorable day : notwithstanding thpjr inferior ftreugth they 
defended thcmfelves to the laft extremity, and rendered the victory late 

and dear to the Pcrfians. The naval defeat was foon followed by the Miletus 
taking of Miletus, which furrendered in the fixth year from the com- oiymp. 



A. C. 494 



mencement of the revolt. The Pcrfians made good the threats which '^c 3 ' 
they had denounced again ft the obftinacy of their enemies. Samos, 
alone, at the price of it", perfidy, obtained the fafety of its houfes 

and temples. Thole of all the other communities were burnt to the Difpenlon of 

ground. The women and children were dragged into captivity. a nd ifoU-' 

Such of the Mileiian citizens as cleaned not by fliirht, were either 1,011 ofthcir 

1 J o ' country. 

put to the fword, or carried into the heart ol Alia, and finally fettled 
in the territory of Ampe, near the mouth of the Tygri*. In other 
places, men of a timid or melancholy complexion continued to 
brood over the ruins of their ancient leats. The more cntcrpriling 
failed to Greece, to the coall of Italy and Sicily, and to the Creek 
colonies in Africa. Probably not a few betook themfelves to piracy, 
among whom was Dionylius the Phoc:ean, who plundered the Tuf- 
can and Carthaginian vellels, always Iparing the Grecian. The 

IVriiau 
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CHAP. Perfiap fleet wintered at Miletus, and next fpring fubdued the iflands 
V1U * of Chios, Lefboa, and Tenedos sfl . Thus were the Afiatic Greeks 

conauered for the third time, once by the Lydians, and twice by 




Perfians. 



thefe repealed fhocks, which fubje&ed 



Ionia begins g u t notwithstanding 
andwihe inhabitants of Ionia to fuch dreadful calamities, that delightful coun- 
lmZnt°.~ try foon recovered its ancient populoufnefs and fplendour. The 



flied 



Perfian government, having 
gan gradually to relenL The Ionians became an object of care and 
protection to Darius. TJfeful regulations were made for maintaining 
the public peace, as well as for fecuring the lives and properties of 
indhiduals. The face of the country began once more to fmil 
the cities, being built of flight materials, were eafily repaired ; 
while the exuberant fertility of the foil, the attractive beauties of the 

£L the charms of the climate, and the convenience of the 



e : 



harbours (an advantage of which the Perfians knew not to avail 
therafelves), fpeedily collected the Greeks into their ancient habita- 
tions- Even tliofe places which had been deferted or dcflroycd, 
emerged from the gloom of defolation, and aflumed the chcarful ap- 
pearance of indunrious activity. And fuch was the attachment of 
the Greeks to their native land, and fuch their ambition to adorn it, 
that the labour of a few years repaired the deftructive ravages of 

the Barbarians. 



* Herodot. 1. vi. c. xxxi. & fcq. 
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Refentment of Darius againfi Greece. — Maritime Expe 



dition of Mardonius. — Invafion of Greece by Datis 

and Artaphemes. — Battle of Marathon. -^-TranfaEliojis 
in the Interval between that Battle a?id Xerxes 's In- 
vajton.- — The hivajion of Xerxes. — Battle of Thermo- 
pylae* 




TN attempting to give the reader a general, but tolerably com- C H^A P. 
A plete, view of the ancient hiflory of Greece, it was often necef- 

r . r , ~ . . . Introdu&ion 

fary to have recourle to very oblcure materials; to arrange and tothehiftory 

of the JPt 

combine the mutilated fragments of poets and mythologies ; and to £ an ^vafioru 
trace, by the eftablifhed principles of critical conjecture, and the 
certain, becaufc uniform, current of human paflions, thofe events 
and tranfa&ions which feem mod curious and important. In this 
fubfequent part of my work, the difficulty oonfifts, not in difcover- 
ing, but in feletting, the materials ; for the magnificent prepara- 
tions, the fplendid commencement, and the unexpected iffuc, of the 
Perfian war, have been related with the accuracy of defcription, and 
adorned by the charms of eloquence. The Grecian poets, hiftorians, 
and orators, dwell witli complacence on a theme, not lefs important 
than extenfive, and equally adapted to difplay their own abilities, 
and to flatter the pride of their country. The variety of their in- 
imitable performances, generally known and fludied in every coun- 
try convcrfant with literature, renders t lie fubjedt familiar to the 
reader, and difficult to the writer. Yet docs the merit of thole per- 
formances, however judly and univerfully admired, fall fhort at the 

Vol. I. O o cxtraordi- 
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extraordinary exploits which they defcribe ; exploits which, though 
ancient, ftill preferve a frefh and unfading luftre, and will remain, 
to the lateft ages, precious monuments of that generous magnani- 
mity, which chcriihes the feeds of virtue, iafpires the love of liberty,, 
and animates the fire of patriotifm. 

The memorable tragedy (to adopt on this occafion an apt allufioia 
of riutarch), which ended in the eternal diigrace of the Perfian 
name, may be divided, with propriety, into three principal ads. 
The firft contains the invafion of Greece by Darius's generals, Datis 
and Artaphernes, who were defeated in the battle of Marathon. 
The fecond confifts in the expedition undertaken ten years after- 
A. c. 480. wards by Xerxes, the fop and fucceffor of Darius, who fled preci- 
pitately from Greece, after # the ruin of his fleet near the ifle of Sa- 
lamis. The third, and concluding ad, is the deftru&ionof the Perfian 
A. C. 4.79, armies in the bloody fields of Mycale and Platea ; events which 



Subject di- 
vided into 
three atts. 
Olymp. 
lxxii. 3. 
A. C. 490. 



Olymp. 
Ixxv. 1. 



Olymp. 
Ixxv. 



entry iuto Greece. 



after Xerxes's triumplv.il 



Darins's re- 
finement 

againft the 
Athenians. 



redu&ion 



on the Afiatie coaft, 



Unfortunate 
expedition of 
Mardoniua ; 
Olymp. 
Ixxi. 4. 
A. C. 493. 



prompted Darius to take vengeance on fueh Greeks as had encou- 
raged and afftfted the uufu^cclftful rebellion ot his fubje&s. The 

proud monarch of the eaft, when informed that the citizens of 
Athens had co-operated with the lonians in the taking and burn- 
ing of Sardis, difcovered evident marks of the molt furious rebut- 
ment ; fl\ooting an arrow into die air, he prayed that heaven might 
afhft him in punifhing the audacious iniulcnce of that republic ; and 
every time he fat down to table, an attendant reminded him ot 
the Athenians, left the delights of callern luxury fhould feduee him 
from his fell purpofc of revenge 

The execution of his delign was entrufled to Mardonius, a Per- 
fian nobleman of the firft rank, whole perfonal, as well as heredi- 



■ HcroJot. 1. v. c. cv. & fcq. 



Ury 
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tary* advantages, had entitled him to the marriage of Artazoftra, c A P* 




fleet. 



daughter of Darius ; and whofe youth and inexperience were com- 
penfated, in the opinion of his matter, by his fuperior genius for 
war* and innate love of glory. In the fecond fpring after the cruel 
punifhment of the Ionians, Mardonius approached the European 
coafts with an armament fufficient to infpire terror into Greece. 
The rich ifland of Thafus, whofe golden mines yielded a revenue 
of near three hundred talents, fubmitted to his fleet ; while his land- 
forces added the barbarous province of Macedon to the Perfian em- 
pire. But having (leered fouthward from Thafus, the whole arma- vvho lofes 
ment was overtaken, and almoft deftroyed, by a violent ttorm, while part of his 
endeavouring to double the promontory of Mount Athos, which is 
connetled with the Macedonian fhorc by a low and narrow neck of 
land, but forms a long and lofty ridge in the fea. Three hundred 
veffels were dafhed againft the rocks ; twenty thoufand men 
perifhed in the waves. This difafter totally defeated the defign of 
the expedition ; and Mardonius having recovered the fhattered re- 
mains of the fleet and army, returned to the court of Perfia, where, 
by flattering the pride, he averted the refentmcnt of Darius ; while 
he reprefented, that the Perfian forces, invincible by the power of 
man, had yielded to the fury of the elements; and while he delcribed 
and exaggerated, to the aftonifhment and terror of his countrymen, 
the execflive cold, the violent tempetts, the monftrous marine ani- 
mals, which dittinguilh and render formidable, thofc dittant and 
unknown fcas \ 

The addrefs of Mardonius refcucd him from puniihmcnt ; but his Succeeded 

misfortunes removed him from the command of Lower Alia, Two Xrtap^crnes! 
generals were appointed in his room, of whom Datis, a Mede, was P ! >. m P- 

the more dittinguilhed by his age and experience, while Arta- Am L> * 
pherncs, a Perfian, was the more conipicuous for his rank and no- 



* Jlcrodot. I. vi. c. xliii. 5c fcq 



O o 2 bility, 
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bilit)^ being defcended of the royal blood, and fon to Artaphernes, t 
governor of Sardis, whofe name has frequently occurred in the pre- 
fent hiftory, That his lieutenants might appear with a degree of 



Dari 



of five hundred thoufand men 



Their arma- vincial troops of his extenfive empire. The preparation of an ade- 

mem and 

views. quate number of tranfports and fhips of war, oceafioned but a fhort 

delay. The maritime provinces of the empire, Egypt, Phoenicia, and 
the coafts of the Euxine and Egean feas, were commanded to fit 
out,, with all. pofhble expedition, their whole naval ftrength ; the 
old veflels were repaired, many new ones were built, and in the 
courfe of the fame year in which the preparations- commenced, 
a fleet of fix hundred fail was ready to put to fea. This im- 
menfe armament the Perfian generals were ordered to employ, 



fide of 



e 



republics of Greece, and more particularly in chaftifing the in- 
folence of the Eretrians and Athenians, the only nations which had 
confpired with the revolt of the Ionians, and a/lifted that rebellious 
people in the deftru&ion of Sardis. With rcfpe.tt to the other 
nations which might be reduced by his arms, the orders of Da- 
rius were general, and the particular treatment of the vanquished 
was left to the difcretion of his lieutenants.; but concerning the 



pofi 



laid 



or demoli(hed, and their perfons carried in captivity to the caftcru 
extremities of his empire- Secure of effedting their purpofe, his ge- 
nerals were furniihed with a t ;reat number of chains for confining 
the Grecian prifoners ; a haughty prefumption (to ufc the language 
of antiquity) in the fupcriority of man over the power of fortune, , 

3 Betides Herodotus, Plutarch, . and Dro- Menex. Paufan. 1. x. c. xx. Juflin, I. ii. 
dorus Sicului, this expedition is related by c. ix. Com. Ncpoa, in Mile. 
Lyfias,Orat. Funcb, Ifocrat. Pancgyr. Plato,. 

which 



* $ -* 

i 
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geance 



of heaven. 




The Perfian fleet enjoyed a profpcrous voyage to the ifle of Samos, 
from whence they were ready to proceed to the Athenian coaft. 
The late difafter whrch befel the armament commanded by Mardo- 
nius, deterred them from purfuing a direct courfe along the Chores of 
Thrace and Macedonia : they determined to fteer in an oblique 
line through the Cyclades, a clufter of fevcnteen fmall illands, lying, 
oppofite to the territories of Argos and Attica. The approach of 

fuch an innumerable ho ft, whofe tranfports darkened the broad fur- 
face of the jEgean, ftruck terror into the unwarlike inhabitants of 



They reduce 
the Cyclades, 



The Naxians took refuge in their inaccef- 



thofe delightful illands, 
iible mountains ; the natives of Delo?, the favourite refidence of La- 
tona and her divine children, abandoned the awful majefty of their 
temple, which was overihadowed by the rough and lofty mount 
Cvnthus. Paros*, famous for its marble; Andros 5 , celebrated for its 
vines; Ceos, tlic birth-place of the plaintive Simonides ; Syrus, the 
native country of the ingenious and philofophic Pherccydes ; Ios, 
the tomb of Homer 6 ; the induilrious Amorgos 7 ; as well as all 
the other 8 illands which furrounded the once lacred lhores of Delos, 



* The marble of Pnros was fnperior in 
whitcnefs, an J l He fincneN of i:s ^.un, 
the hard tpai kling veins of mo ir.t Penh Iicus 
in Attica ; which, from the fr/.e and bril- 
liancy of its component particles fomj^hat 
ref/mbling fait, is called by the fnhans 
Mar mo faliuQ. Thefe two kinds of ni;u l>Ic 



5 The wines of Andros and Naxos were 
co m p. i red to nectar. Sec Athcmeuf, J. i. 

6 Strabo, J. x. & Piin. I. iv. Paufaniis 
(in Phocic. ) f:i)s, that Climencs, the mother 
of Homer, was a. native of the ifle ot lot,; 
and Aulus Gcllius, 1. iii. aflrrrs on the au- 
thtxrif v of Ariflotlc, that this ilLnd was the 



were always the moll valued by the Greeks ; birth-place of Homer hitnfclf. 
but the marble of Paros, was preferred by 7 Amorgos wa-. long famous for the robes 
artilK as yielding more eafily to the graving made there, and diftinguifhed by its name. 



tool, and, on account of the boinogencouf- 
ncl* of its parts, lei's apt to fparkle, and give 
fa lie lights to the llatuc. The work* of Pa- 
rian marble, in the Farnclina palace at 
Rome, are mentioned bv Winkclmann. 
(ie/chiclne dcr kunil dea Alicrthunu, I. i. c. z. 

8 



Suid. ad voc. They were dyd red, with a 
fpeiies of lichen, which al)ounds in that 
illand, and which was formerly ufed by the 
Knglilh and French in dying fcarJct. 



8 llcrodot. J. vi, c. 9a 



cither 
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either fpontaneoufly offered the ufual acknowledgment of earth and 

• 




friendfhip, or fubmitted, aft 



e 



refiftance, to the Perfian arms'. 



andEubcca; The invaders next proceeded leftward to the ifle of Euboca, 

where, after almoft a continued engagement of fix days, their ftrength 
and numbers, affifted by the perfidy of two traitors, finally prevailed 
over the valour and obftinacy of the Eretrians ,0 . 



■ uca. 



invade At- Hitherto every thing was profperous ; and had their expedition 

ended with the events already related, it would have afforded juft 
matter of triumph. But a more difficult tafk remained, in the exe- 
cution of which the Perfians (happily foi Europe) experienced a fa- 
tal reverfe of fortune. After the redaction of Eubcea, the Athe- 
nian coafts, feparated from that ifland only by the narrow ftrait of 
Euripus, feemed to invite the generals of Darius to an eafy con- 
queft. They readily accepted the invitation, as the punifhment of 
Athens being the main object which their mafter had in view when 
he fitted out his feemingly invincible armament- The meafures 
which they adopted for accomplifhing this defign appear abun- 



greater part of the army was left 



ifla 



the ufelefs multitude of attendants 



Mi 



i an 



were tranfported to the coaft of Afia; with an hundred thoufand 
chofen infantry, and a due proportion of horfe, the Perfian gene- 
rals fet fail from Euboea, and fafcly arrived on the 
Jhore % a diftrift of Attica about thirty miles from the capital, confift- 
ing chiefly of level ground, and therefore admitting the operations 
of cavalry, which formed the main ftrcnp;th of the Barbarian army. 



Greeks were very poorly provided. Here the 



* Herodot. I. vi. c. 101. & feq. and Mahommedan), pirates, banditti, and 

10 The prcfent deplorable Rate of thefe peftilcncc, have not yet depopulated the Cy- 

once fortunate i Hands may be feen in Tournc- clades, which refpeftivcly contain three, live*, 

forr, the mod learned of travellers, Dei- ten, and the largcft, twenty thoufand inha- 



potifm, a double fupcrftirion (the Grecian bitants. 



Perfiana 
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PerfianS pitched their camp, by the advice of Hippias, the baniflied C H A £• 




jdng of Athens 11 , whofe perfedt knowledge of the. country, and in- 
timate acquaintance with the affairs of Greece,, rendered his opinion 
on all occafions of great value and importance. 

Meanwhile the Athenians, had raifed an army, and appointed ten The A the- 
generals, with . equal power, chofen as ufual from the ten tribes, into metres for 
which the citizens were divided. Their obftinate and almoft conti^ theirdefenctN 
nual hoftilities with the Phocians, the Thebans r and their other 
northern neighbours, prevented them from entertaining any hopes 
of affiftance from that quarter : bat, on the firft appearance of. the Demand af- 
Rerfian fleet, they fent a meffenger to Sparta,, to acquaint the fenate Mance W ' 
of that republic with the immediate danger which threatened them, 
and to explain how much it concerned the mtereft, as well as the 
honour of the Spartans, .who had acquired juft pre-eminence among 
the Grecian dates, not to permit the deftru&ion of the mod an-r 



Sparta. 



of 



The fenate and 



aJTembly approved the juftice of this demand, they colle&ed their 
troops, and ieemed ready to afford their rivals, whole danger now- 
, converted them into allies, a fpeedy and effectual relief But it was 
only the. ninth day of the month.; and an ancient, unaccountable, 
and therefore the more refpefted, fupcrflition prevented the Spartans 
from takiug the field, before the full of the moon". When that pe- 
riod Ihould arrive, they promifed to march, with the utmoft expedi- 
tion, to the plains of Marathon. 

Meanwhile the Athenians had been reinforced by a thoufand chofen Reinforced, 
warriors from Platicn, a (mall city of Boeotia, diltant only nine miles {X ans. 

# 

from Thebes. The independent fpirir ol thePlat;rans rendered them as 
delimits of preferving their freedom, as they were unable to defend it 

againfl the Theban power. But that invaluable pofleflion, which 
their own weaknels would have made it neceflary for them to furrcn- 
tier, the protection of Athens enabled them to maintain, and, in 



11 Thucyd. 1, vi. c. lix, ILrodot. ubi IX Strabo, 1, Lx, p. 6ii; and Ilcrotlot. 

ibid. 



fopra. 



return 
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nefa&ors, on the prefent as well as on every future occafion, the 
fincereft proofs of gratitude and refpeft. The Athenian army, now 
ready to take the held, confided of about ten thoufand freemen, and 
of probably a ftill greater number of armed flaves. The .generals 
might certainly have colleded a larger body of troops ; but they 
.feem to have been averfe to commit the fafety of the ftate to the for- 
tune of a fingle engagement ; neither would it have been prudent 
•to leave the walls of Athens, and the other fortrefTes of Attica, alto- 
gether naked and defencelefo. U had been a nuttier of deliberation 
in the afleinbly, whether they ought not to ftand a fiege, rather than 
^venture a battle. The Athenian fortifications, indeed, had not at- 
tained that ftrength which they afterwards acquired, yet they might 
have long refifted the artlefs aflaults of the Perfians ; or had the lat - 
ter got pcfleffion of the walls, the long, narrow, and winding 
ftreets 13 of Athens would have enabled a fmall number of men to 
make an obftinate, and perhaps a fuccefsful defence, againft a fupe- 
rior but lefs determined enemy. But all hopes from this mode of 



refiftan 



that the immenfe hi. ft 



of the Perfians might furround their city on every fide, intercept 
their fupplies, and, inftead of conquering them by afliiult, reduce 



The Athc- them by fa 



M 



rig«l by " rals, whofe patriotifm and love of liberty we have already had oc- 
cafion to applaud, animated his countrymen with the defire of victory 
and glory- This experienced commander knew the Perfians, he 



Miltiades to 
rifle a battle 



knew his fellow-citizens, and his difcerning fagacity had formed a 

proper eflimate of both. 
His motives The Athenians were few in number, but rhofen ir.cn ; their daily 
themTlittry prattice in the gymnaftic had given them ability of Pmbs, dextciity 
charaftrr of Q £ j ian j anc l an unufual degree of vigour both of mind and body. 

the Athc* 



mans 



"i Ariftotlc informs us, that this was the ancient aiodc of building in all the ciiio 



of Greece- Arist. Polit. 



Their 
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Their conflant exercife in war had inured them to hardfhip and fa 
ftgue, accuftomed them to the ufeful reftraints of difcipline, and fa 
miliarifed them to thofe 
the fortune of the field. 



fkilful evolutions which comm 



:fenfi 



well as offenfi 



mour was i-emarkably complete ; and an ack 
nence among their neighbours^ had infpired t 



pre-emi- 
. military 

n defence 



of their freedom and of their country. In their pertinacious ftrug- 
gles with each other, for whatever men hold mod precious* the 
Greeks, and the Athenians in particular, had adopted a mode of mi- 
litary arrangement which cannot be too highly extolled. Drawn 
up in a clofe and firm phalanx, commonly fixteen deep, the impe- 
tuous vigour of the mod robuft youth held the firft ranks ; the laft 



were c 



lofed 



by the fteady courage of experienced veterans, whofe 



refentment againft cowardice feemed more terrible to their compa- 
nions than the arms of an enemy. As the fafety of the laft ranks 
depended on the activity of the firft, their united aflaults were ren- 



perfevering, and hardly to be refitted by 



fuperiority of 



14 



Th 



l * The attention given by the Greeks to ber of paces, alfo faced about, and found 
the relative difpofition of the ranks, accord- themfelvcs in their refpeclive places. — The 



ing to the refpe&ive qualities of the men 
who compofed them, introduced certain 
rules in ancient taclics which would be un- 
ncceflary in the modern. To convert the 



fecond was called the Cretan. In this the 
file-leader not only faced about, but paced 
over the depth of the phalanx. The refl 
followed him, and the whole found them- 



rear into the front, a modern army has only fclves in the fame place as before, the ranks 
to face about, becaufc it is not very material only reverfed. — The third was called 



in what order the ranks are placed. But 
we learn from the tactics of Arian, that the 



the 

Lacedaemonian, which was precifeJy the rc- 
verfc of the firft. In the Lacedaemonian 



Greeks had contrived three other ways of evolution the bringcr-up, or laft man in 



performing this evolution, in all of which 
the fame front was uniformly prcfented to 
the enemy. — The firft was called the Mace- 
donian. In this evolution the file-leader 
faced to the right-about, without (lining 
from his place 5 the other men in the file 



each file, whom the Greeks called ovfayoc, 
faced about, then halted. The file-leader 
faced about, and paced over twice the 
depth of the phalanx, the reft following 
him; the whole thus found themfelvcs with 
the fame front towards the enemy, the ranks 



paflcd behind him, and, after a certain num- only reverfed. The difference between thefc 



Vol. I. 
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XX* 

various nations which followed the ftandard of Datis and Artaphernes) 
Perfians. vere not deficient in martial appearance, nor perhaps intirely def- 

titute of valour, being fele£ted with care from the flower of the 
Afiatic provinces. But, compared with the regularity of the Greek 
battalions, they may be regarded as a promifcuous crowd, armed in 
each divifion with the peculiar weapons of their refpettive countries, 
incapable of being harmonized by general movements,, or united into 

any uniform fyftem of military arrangement. Darts and arrows 
were their ufual inftruments of attack; and even the moft completely 

file weapon. They carried in 



armed 



mi 



reed 



fometimes covered with thin plates of fcaly metal ; but they had not 
any defenfive armour worthy of being compared with the firm 
corfelets, the brazen greaves, the 



ma 



"opponents. The braveft of the Barbarians fought on horfeback ; but 
in all ages the long Grecian fpear has proved the fureft defence againlt 
the attack of cavalry, infomuch that even the Romans, in fighting 
againfl the Numidian horfemen, preferred the ftrength of the pha - 
lanx to the activity of the legion. The- inferiority of their armour 
and of their difcipline, was not the only defeat of the Perfians ; 
they wanted that ardour and emulation wluch, in the clofe and c!e- 
fperate engagements of ancient times, were ncceffary to animate t he 

courage of a foldier. Their fpiritfi were broken under the yoke of 
a double fervitude, impofed by the blind fiiperflition of the Magi, 
and the capricious tyranny of Darius j with them their native coui- 



thiec evolutions confute d in this, th.it the the whole line, by the depth of the phalanx, 
Macedonian, where the flic-leader (tood ftiJl, forward on the enemy. Among the full inl- 
and the reft went behind him, had the ap- litary changes introduced by Philip of M.icc- 
pearancc of a retreat ; fmcc the whole line don, ltiftorians mention his having adopted 
receded by the depth of the phalanx from the Lacedaemonian evolution, for dunging 
the enemy: in the Cretan, the men preferved the front, in preference to that formerly uicd 
the fame ground which they had originally by his own countrymen. 

occupied $ but the Laccdajmoaian carried 

try 
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try was an empty name ; and their minds, degraded by the mean c A p - 




vices of wealth and luxury, were infenfible to the native charms, as 
*well as to the immortal reward of manly virtue. 

Miltiades allowed not, however, his contempt of the enemy, or Prudent con- 
duct of Mil- 

his confidence in his own troops, to feduce him into a fatal fecurity. tiades. 
Nothing on his part was neglected ; and the only obftacle to fuccefs 
was fortunately removed by the difmterefted moderation of his col- 
leagues. The continual dread of tyrants had taught the jealous re* 
publicans of Greece to blend, on every occafion, their civil with 
their military inftitutions. Governed by this principle, the Athe- 
nians, as we already had occafion to obferve, ele&ed ten generals, who 
were inverted, each in his turn, with the fupreme command. This 
regulation was extremely unfavourable to that unity of d'efign which 
ought to pervade all the fucceflive operations of an army ; an incon- 
venience which {truck thp difr^rning mind nf Aridities., who on this 

occafion difplayed the firft openings of his illuftrious chara&er. 

The day approaching when it belonged to him to aflume the fuccef- Generous pa« 

n » 1 1 t i • •» * 15 i 1 triotifm of 

five command, he generoufly yielded his authority to the approved Ariilides. 
valour and experience of Miltiades. The other generals followed 
tin- illnftrions example, facrificine the di&ates of private ambition to 



untry ; and the commander in chief 



of 



vigour of his genius. 

Left he fhould be furrounded by a fuperior force, he chofe for his Difpofition 

J of both ar> 

camp the declivity of a hill, diftant about a mile from the encamp- mies. 
meat of the enemy. The intermediate fpace he caufed to be ftrewed 
in the night with the branches and trunks of trees, in order to in- 
terrupt the motion, and break the order, of the Ferfian cavalry, which 
fcem not to have a&cd in the engagements In the morning his 



draw 



full line : the 



,s Plutarch, in Arillid. torn. ii. p. 489. 
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1 

0 *?v A P ' bravpft of the Athenians on the right, oa the left the warriors of 

Plataea,. and in the middle the flaves x \who had been admitted on this 
occafion to the honour of bearing arms* By weakening his. centre, 
the leaft valuable part, he extended his front equal to that of the 
enemy : his rear was. defended by the hill above-mentioned, which, 
verging round to meet the fea> likewife covered his right ^ his left 
was flanked by a lake or marfh.. Datis, although he perceived the 
fkilful difpofition of the Greeks,, was yet too confident m the vafl 
inferiority of his numbers to decline the engagement, efpecially as he 
now enjoyed an opportunity of deciding the conteft before the expe&ed 
auxiliaries could arrive from Peloponnefhs. When the Athenians 
faw the enemy in motion they ran down the hill, with unufual ar- 
dour,, to encounter them ; a circumftance which proceeded* perhaps 
from their eagernefs to engage, but which muft have been attended 

with the good mnfequenre of fhortening the. time of their expofure. 
to the flings and darts of the Barbarians. 
Pcfeatoftho r pj ie two arm ies clofed; the battle was rather fierce than Ione\ 

Perfians in r D 

the battle of r fj ie Perfian fword and Scythian hatchet penetrated, or cut down, the. 

Marathon ; # m 

Olymp. centre of the Athenians ; but the two wings r which compofed the 
A. d 490. main ftrength of the Grecian army^ broke,, routed, and put to flight 

the correfponding divifions of the enemy. Inftead of purfuing the 
vanquifhed they clofed their extremities, and attacked the Barbarians 
who had penetrated their centre. The Grecian fpear overcame all 

oppofition : the braveft of the Perfians periflied in the field ^ the re- 
ainder were purfued with great flaughter ; and fuch was their ter- 
ror and furprife, that they fought for refuge, not in their camp, but 

in their fhips.. The banifhed tyrant of Athens fell in the engage- 
ment : two Athenian generals,, and about two hundred citizens, were 
fpund among the flain : the Perfians left fix thoufand of their bed 

16 There ia not any hiflorian, indted, who number of Athenian citizens who were flairs 
makes mention of this arrangement, al- it is evident that the flaves muft have been 
though, by comparing the account* of the the grcatcft fuffercrs in the aclion, and there- 

havoc made in the centre, with the fmall fore ported, as is faid in the text. 

troops 
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trcops in the fcene of action. Probably, a ftill greater number 
killed in the purfuit. The Greeks followed them to the more 
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of 



Seven 



fhips were taken ; the reft failed with a favourable gale, doubled the who to 
cape of Sunium ; and, after a fruitlefs attempt to furprife the har- 
bour of Athens, returned to the coaft of Alia ' 7 . 

The lofs and difgrace of the Perfians on this memorable occa- Unexpected 

treatment of 

lion, was compenfated by only one confolation. They had been de- theEreuians. 
feated in the eneaeement, compelled to abandon their camn. 



an 



fli 



Afia the Eretrian prifoners, who, in obedience to the orders of 
Darius, were fafely conducted to Sufa.. Thefe unhappy men had 
every reafon to dread being treated as victims of royal refentment j 
but when they were conduced, in chains to the prefence of the great 
king, their reception was very different from what their fears natu- 
rally led thera to expect. Whether reflection fuggefted to Darius 
the pleafure which, he might derive in peace, and the afliftance 
which he might receive in war, from the arts and arms of the Ere- 
trians, or that a ray of magnanimity for once enlightened the foul 
of a defpot, he ordered the Greeks to be immediately releafed from 
captivity,, and foon afterwards affigned them for their habitation the 
fertile diftrict of Anderica, lying in the province of Ciflia, in Sufiana, 
at the diftance of only forty miles from the capital, 
lony remained in the rime of Herodotus, preferving their Grecian 
language and inftitutions ; and after a revolution of fix centuries, 
their defendants were vifited by A: 

brated Pvthairorean nhilofoDher. and 



co- 



ed by Apollonius Tyaneus' 8 , the cele- 

heiv and were ftill diltinguifhed from 

the furrounding nations by the indubitable marks of European ex- 
traction*. 

When any difafter befel the Pcrfian arms, the great, and once in- obflacles to 

dependent, powers of the empire were ever ready to revolt.. The invafio^of 



"? Hcrodot. 1. vi. c. cxi. & feq t " Philoftrat. in Viu Apollon. 



Greece. 



neccflity 
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neceflity of watching the firft fymptoms of thofe formidable rebel- 
lions gradually drew the troops of Darius from the coaft of Lefler 
Aha ; whofe inhabitants, delivered from the oppreflion of foreign 

mercenaries, refumed their wonted fpirit and a&ivity ; and except 
in paying, conjunctly with feveral neighbouring provinces, an an- 
nual contribution of about an hundred thoufand pounds, the Afiatic 

Greeks were fcarcely fubjeSed to any proof of dependence. Dis- 
putes concerning the fucceflion to the univerfal empire of the cad, 
the revolt of Egypt, and the death of Darius, retarded for ten years 
the refolution'formed by that prince, and adopted by his fon and 
fucceflfor Xerxes, of reftcring the luftre of the Perfian arms, not only 
by taking vengeance on the pertinacious obftinacy of the Athenians, 
but by effecting the complete conqueft of Europe ,p . We fhall have 
occafion fully to defcribe the immenfe preparations which were 
made for this purpofe ; but it is neccflary firft to examine the trans- 
actions of the Greeks, during the important interval between tiie 
battle of Marathon and the expedition of Xerxes ; and to explain 
the principal circumftances which enabled a country, neither wealthy 
nor populous, to refill the moft formidable invafion recorded in 

hiftory. 

The fcntU *^he j°7 excited among the Athenians by a vi&ory, which not 
inents and on ly delivered them from the dread of their enemies, but raifed 

behaviour or J ' 

the Acheni- them to diftinguifhed pre-eminence among their rivals and allies, is 

anfi in confe- • % r i i i • • i 

quencrof evident from a remarkable incident which happened immediately af- 
eir vj.iory. ^ ^ battle. As foon as fortune had vilibly declared in their fa- 
vour, a foldier was dilpatched from the army to convey the welcome 
news to the capital. He ran with incredible velocity, and appeared, 
covered with duft and blood, in the prcfencc of the Senators. Kx- 
cefs of fatigue conlpired with the tranlports of cnthufufrn to exhatift 
the vigour of his frame. lie had only time to. exclaim, in two 
fvords, Rejoice with the viflors *°, and immediately expired. 



" Hcrodot. 1. vii. c. i. k ii, t0 Xa^iti x m W* 
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It is probable that the fame fpirit which animated this namelefs c A p * 




patriot, was fpeedily diffufed through the whole community ; and 
the Athenian inftitutions were well calculated to keep alive the gene- 
rous ardour which fuccefs had infpired. Part of the fpoil was grate- 
fully dedicated to the gods ; the remainder was appropriated as the 
jufl reward of merit. The obfequies of the dead were celebrated 
with folemn pomp ; and according to an ancient and facred cuftom,, 
their fame was commemorated by annual returns of feftive mag- 
nificence The honours btftowed on thofe who had fallen in the 
field, refleded additional luftre on their companions who furvived 
the victory. In extenfive kingdoms, the praife of fuccefsful valour 
is weakened by diffuiion ; and fuch too is the inequality between 
the dignity of the general and the meannefs of the foldier, that 
the latter can feldom hope to attain, however well he may deferve 
his juft proportion of military fame **. But the Grecian republics 
were fmall ; a perpetual rival/hip fubfifted among them ; and whea 
any particular Hate eclipfed the glory of its neighbours, the fuperio- 
rity was fenfibiy felt by every member of the commonwealth. 

That pre-eminence, which by the battle of Marathon Athens ac- Honours be- 

. . . ilowed on 

quired in Greece, Miltiades, hy his peculiar merit in that battle, Miliiadcsj 
attained in Athens. His valour and conduct were celebrated by 
the artlefs praifes of the vulgar, as well as by the more elabo- 
rate encomiums of the learned. Bcivrc tic a i\\ of this celebrated 
engagement, tragedy, the unrivalled d'!lii»cl!':n of Athenian litera- 
ture, had been invented and cuicivavd by the luccefful labours 
of Thefpis, Phrynicus, and A*lk.hvhm. The Ia(l, who is juftly re- 
garded as the great improver uf the C'rerian drama, clilplaved in the 
battle of Marathon the lame martini auluur which lull breathes in 

his poetry. We may reaionably imagine, that he would employ 



*' DioJor. Sic. I. xi. Ilcroclot. uo> 'up* a. rnmpl-s of in- ir.tl^ufy of thr GrccLs If ft 
tx Plutarch. inCimon, p. iH- •< „h!i»iii • In- f.m»r .o thr i r tmo^ m pencil IliUtJ LI 



adverf. Ctefiphoiu. p. 301. lui.aKi u* wiUi be c.ijjio-'JeJ Ly the comiiiuiiJcij. 
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j X A the higheft flights of his fancy in extolling the glory of exploits 

in which he had himfelf borne fo diftinguiflied a part ; and par- 




ticularly that he would exert all the powers of his lofty geniu^s in 
celebrating the hero and patriot, whofe enthufiafm had animated the 
battle, and whofe fuperior talents had infured the vi&ory. The 
name of the conqueror at Marathon re-echoed through the fpacious 
theatres of Athens, which, though they had not yet acquired that 
folid and durable corapofition ftill difcernible in the ruins of ancient 
grandeur, were already built in a form fufficiently capacious to con- 
tain the largeft proportion of the citizens. The magnificent enco- 
miums beflowed on Miltiades in the prefence of his aflembled coun- 
trymen, by whofe confenting voice they were repeated and ap- 
proved, fired with emulation the young candidates for fame, while 
they enabled the general to obtain that mark of public confidence and 
efteem which was the utmoft ambition of all the Grecian leaders, 
whois ap. Thefe leaders, while they remained within the territories of their 

pointed to ' 

command tbe refpe&ive ftates, were entrufted (as we already had occafion to ob- 

ferve) with only that moderate authority which fuited the equal con- 
dition of freedom. But when they were appointed to the command 
of the fleet in foreign parts, they obtained almoft unlimited power, 
and might acquire immenfe riches. To this exalted ftation Miltiades 
was advanced by the general fuffrage of his country j and having 
failed with a fleet of feventy gallies, the whole naval ftrength of 
the republic, he determined to expel the Pcrfian garrifons from the 
ifles of the iEgean ; to reduce the fmaller communities to the obe- 
dience of Athens, and to fubjedt the more wealthy and powerf \T. to 
heavy Contributions, 
•liege* Pa- The firft operations of the Athenian armament were crowned 
MaUy' w^h fuccefs ; feveral iflands were fubdued, confidcrablc fums of 



fleet ; 



money 



fleet arriving before 



thing proved adverfe to the Athenians. Miltiadee, who had received 
a perfonal injury from Tifagorao, a man of great authority in that 



3 



ifland, 
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illand, yielded to the dictates of private refentment, and confound- 



m 



fura of an hundred talents (near twenty thoufand pounds Sterling), 
If the money were not immediately paid, he threatened to lay wafte 
their territory, to burn their city, and to teach them by cruel ex- 
perience the ftern rights of a conqueror. The exorbitancy of the 
demand rendered compliance with it impoffible ; the Parians pre- 
pared for their defence, guided however by the motives of a gene- 
rous defpair, rather than by any well-grounded hope of refitting 
the invaders. For twenty-fix days they maintained poffeffion of 
the capital of the ifland, which the Athenians, after ravaging all the 
adjacent country, befieged by fea and land. The time now ap- 
proached when Paros muft have furrendered to a fupeiior force ; but 
it was the good fortune of the iflanders, that an extenfive grove, 
which happened to be fet on fire on the oppofite coaft of Afia, was 
believed by the befiegers to indicate the approach of a Perfian fleet. 
The fame opinion gained ground among the Parians, who deter- 
mined, by their utmoft efforts, to preferve the place, until they 
mould be relieved by the affiftance of their protectors. Miltiades 
had received a dangerous wound during the liege ; and the weaknefs 
of his body impairing the faculties of his mind, and rendering him 
too fenfible to the impreffions of fear, he gave orders to draw off 
his victorious troops, and returned with the whole fleet to Athens. 
His conduct in the prelent expedition ill correfponded to his 



former fame ; and he 



(lability of popular 



favour. The Athenian citizens, and particularly the more eminent 
and illuflrious, had univcrfally their rivals and enemies. The com- 
petitions for civil offices, or military command, occafioned eternal 
animolities among thole jealous republicans. Xantippus, a perfon of 
great dillinction, and father of the celebrated Pericles, who in the 
fuccceding age obtained the iirfl. rank in the Athenian government, 
eagerly feized an opportunity of deprefftng the character of a man 
Vol.. I. Qjj W hich 
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which had fo long overtopped that of every competitor. Miltiades 
was accufed of being corrupted by a Perfian bribe to raife the fiege 
of Paros ; the precipitancy with which he abandoned the place, fo 
unlike to the general firmnefs of his manly behaviour, gave a pro- 
bable colour to the accufation ; and the continual terror which, ever 
fmce the ufurpation of Pififtratus, the Athenians entertained of arbi- 
trary power, difpofed them to condemn, upon very flight evidence, 

a man whole abilities and renown feemed to endanger the fafety of 
the commonwealth. The crime laid to his charge inferred death, a 
puniihmcnt which his accufer infilled ought to be immediately in- 
Hu death. flitted on him. But his judges were contented with fining him 

the fum of fifty talents (near ten thoufand pounds fterling), which 
being unable to pay, he was thrown into prilbn, where he foon 
after died of his wounds. 
Horours be- But the glory of Miltiades furvived him ; and the Athenian*, 
memory. however unjuft to his perfon, were not unmindful of his fame. At 

the diftance of half a century, when the battle of Marathon was 
painted by order of the ftate, they directed the figure of Miltiades to 

be placed in the fore-ground, animating the troops to victory : a re- 
ward which, during the virtuous fimplicity of the ancient common- 
wealth, conferred more real honour, than all that magnificent pro- 
fulion of crowns and ftatues x \ which in the later times of the re- 
public were rather extorted by general fear, than bellowed by public 



admiration. 



I lis fucce/Ton 
in command. 



oft 



.Ml 



to 



attend power and pre-eminence, have never yet proved fuflicient 
deter an ambitious mind from the purluit of greatnefs. The rivals 
of Miltiades were animated by the glory of his elevation, not dc- 
prcfied by the example of his fall. His accufer Xantippus, ihough 
he had aftcd the principal part in removing this favourite of the 
people, was not deemed worthy to fucceed him. Two candidates 



33 itfehin. p. 301, & Poly bius paflim. 



appcarei 
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and Themif- 
tocles. 
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appeared for the public confidence and efteem, who alternately out- c *J^A p - 
ftripped each other in the race of ambition, and whofe chara&ers 
' deferve attention even in general hiftory, as they had a powerful 
influence on the fortune, not of Athens only, but of all Greece. 

Ariftides and Themiftocles were nearly of the fame age, and Comparifon 

i-i • • of Ariftides 

equally noble, being born in the nrlt rank of citizens, though, not 
of royal defcent, like Scion and Pififtratus, Ifagoras and Clifthenes, 
Xantippus and Miltiades, who had hitherto fucceffively aflumed 
the chief adminiftration of the Athenian republic. Both had been 
named among the generals who commanded in the battle of Mara-' 
thon. The diiinterefted behaviour of Ariftides on this memorable 
occalion has been already mentioned. It afforded a promife of his fu- 
ture fame. But his dawning glories were flill eclipfed by the meridian 
luftre of Miltiades. After the death of this great man, Ariftides 
ought naturally to have fucceeded to his influence, as he was emi- 
nently diftinguifhed by valour and moderation, the two great virtues 
of a republican. Formed in fuch fchools of moral and political 
knowledge as then flourifhed in Athens, he had learned to prefer 
glory to pleafure; the intereft of his country to his own pcrlbnal 
glory; and the dictates of juftice and humanity, even to the intcrefts 



of his country. His ambition was rather to deferve, than to ac- 
quire, the admiration of his fellow-citizens; and while lie enjoyed 
the inward fatisfaftion, he was little anxious about the external re- 
wards, of virtue. The chara&er of Themiftocles was of a more 
doubtful kind. The trophy, which Miltiades had raifed at Marathon, 
difturbed his reft. He was inflamed with a delirc to emulate the 
glory of this exploit ; and while he enabled Alinus to maintain a 
lupcriority in Greece, he was ambitious to acquire for himfelf a 
fupcriority in Athens. His talents were well adapted to accomplilh 
both thefc purpofesj eloquent, aftivc, enterpriling, lie had (length- 
ened his natural endowments by all the force of education and ha- 
bit. Laws, government, revenue, and arms, cverv branch of poli- 
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p * tical and military knowledge, were the great obje&s of his ftudy. 
In the courts of juftice he fuccefsfully difplayed his abilities in de- 
fence of bis private friends, or in accufing the enemies of the ftate. 
He was forward to give his opinion upon every matter of public de- 
liberation ; and his advice, founded in wifdom, and fupported by 
eloquence, commonly prevailed in the aflembly. Yet with all thefe 
great qualities, his mind was lefs fmit with the native charms of 
virtue, than captivated with her fplendid ornaments. Glory was the 
idol which he adored. He could injure, without remorfe, the gene- 
ral caufe of the confederacy, in order to promote the grandeur of 
Athens 14 ; and hiftory ftill leaves it as doubtful^ as did his awn con- 
dud, whether, had an opportunity offered, he would not have fa- 
crificed the happinefs of his country to his private intereft and 
ambition. 

The difcernment of Ariftides perceived the danger of allowing 
a man of fuch equivocal merit to be entrufted with the fole governm- 
ent of the republic ; and on this account, rather than from any 
motives of perfonal animofity, he oppofed every meafure that might 
contribute to his elevation* In this patriotic view, he frequently foli- 
ated the fame honours which were ambitioufly courted by The- 
miftocles, efpecially when no other candidate appeared capable 
of balancing the credit of the latter. A rivalfhip thus began,, 
and long continued between them 15 ; and the whole people of 
Athens could alone decide the much conteftcd pre-eminence. The 
intereft of Themiftocles fo far prevailed over the authority of 
bis opponent, that he procured his own nomination to the corn- 
and of the fleet ; with which he effected the conquefl of the (mall 
iflands in the jEgean, and thus completed the dcfign undertaken by 
Miltiades. While be acquired fame and fortujie abroad, Ariftides 
incrcafed his popularity at home. The oppofition to his power, 
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arifing from the fplendid eloquence and popular manners of his C H A P. 

T ^^^^ * 

rival, was now fortunately removed, and he became the chief leader 




of the people. His opinion gave law to the courts of juftice, or 
rather fuch was the effeft of his equity and difcernment, he alone 
became fovereign umpire in Athens. In all important differences he 
was chofen arbitrator, and the ordinary judges were deprived of the 
dignity and advantages formerly refulting from their office. This 
confequence of his authority, offending the pride of the Athenian 
magiftrates, was fufficient to excite their refentment, which, of it- 
felf, might have effected the ruin of any individuals 

But their views on this occafion were powerfully promoted by the Ariftides ba>- 
triumphant return of Themiftocles from his naval expedition. The oiymp. 

lxxiii 

admiral had acquired confiderable riches ; but wealth he defpifed, 486. 
except as an inftrument of ambition. The fpoils of the conquered 
iflanders were pfofufely lavifhed in fhows, feftivals, dances, and 
theatrical entertainments, exhibited for the public amufement. His 
generous manners and flowing affability were contrafled with the 

ftern dignity of Ms rival ; and the refulr of the. comparifon added 
great force to his infinuation, that, fince his own neceffary ablence 
in the fervice of the republic, Ariftides had acquired a degree of in- 
fluence inconfiftent with the conftitution, and, by arrogating to him- 
felf an univerfal and unexampled jurifdi&ion in the ftate, had efta- 
blilhed a filcnt tyranny, without pomp or guards, over the minds oi 
his fellow-citizens. Ariftides, trufling to the innocence and inte- 
grity of his own heart, difdained to employ any unworthy means,, 
cither for gaining the favour, or for averting the refentment, of 
the multitude. The contcft, therefore, ended in his banifhment for 
ten years, by a law entitled the Oftracifm (from the name of the 
materials aft on which the votes were marked), by which the majority 

of the Athenian affembly might expel any citizen, however inoffea- 



aft 



five 
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C H A P. fi ;V€ or meritorious had been- his paft conduct, who, by his prefent 

pow£r and greatnefs, feemed capable of difturbing the equality of 
republican government. This fingular inftitution, which had been 
eftablifhed foon after the Athenians had delivered themfelves from 
the tyranny of Hippias, the fon of Pififtratus, was evidently intended 
to prevent any perfon in future from attaining the fame unlawful 
authority. At Athens, even virtue was profcribed, when it fecmed to 
endanger the public freedom; and only four years after the battle of 
Marathon, in which he had difplayed equal valour and wifdoni, 

Ariflides, the jufteft and moft refpe&able of the Greeks, became the 
vidtim of popular jealoufy* 7 ; an example of cruel rigour, which 

will for ever brand the fpirit of democratical policy. 

The great The banifhment of Ariflides expofed the Athenians flill more than 

qu^e^by^" formerly to the danger which they hoped to avoid by this fevere 

dc$ Cmlil0 ~ meafure. The removal of fuch a formidable opponent enabled Thc- 



miflocles to govern without controul. Army, navy, and revenue, all 

were fubmitted to his infpedHon. It happened, indeed, molt fortu- 
nately for the fame of this great man, as well as for the liberty of 
Athens, that his adive ambition was called to the glorious tafk of 
fubduing the enemies of his country. The fmaller iflands in the 
JEgean were already reduced to obedience, but the pofleffion of 
them was uncertain while the fleet of TEgina covered the fea, and bid 
defiance to that of the Athenians. This Imall ifland, or rather this 
rock, inhabited time immemorial by merchants and pirates, and 

fituate in the Saronic Gulph, which divides the territories of Attica 
from the northern fhores of Pcloponnefus, was a formidable enemy 
to the republic; the jealoufy of commerce and naval power embit- 
tered their mutual hoflility ; and as the inhabitants of iEglna, who 
were governed I)y a few leading men, had entered into an alliance 

with the Perlians, there was every circumflance united which 



Plutarch. Se HeroJot. ibid 
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could 
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fuades the 
Athenians to 



Corcyra. 



could provoke, to the tftmoft, the hatred and refentment of the C H A P. 

Athenians. 

A motive lefs powerful than the excefs of republican antipathy who per- 
could not probably have prevailed on them to embrace the meafure 
which they now adopted by the advice of Themiftocles. There was \ u g. ment 

J their navy* 

a confiderable revenue anting from the filver mines of Mount 
Laurium, which had been hitherto employed in relieving the private 
wants of the citizens, or diflipatcd in their public amufements. This 
annual income Themiftocles perfuaded them to deftine to the ufeful 
purpofe of building fhips of war, by which they might feize or de- 
ftroy the fleet of iEgina. The propofal was approved ; an hundred 
gallics were equipped ; the naval ftrength of iEgina was broken, and They defeat 

. , , 'the fleets of 

fuccefs animated the Athenians to afpire at obtaining the unrivalled IEgina and 
empire of the fca. Corcyra formed the only remaining obftacle to 
their ambition. This ifland which, under the name of Phoeacia, is 
celebrated by Homer for its amazing riches and fertility, had been 
ftill further improved by a colony of Corinthians. It extends an 
hundred miles along the weftern fhores of Epirus ; and the natural 
abundance of its productions, the convenience of its harbours, and 
the adventurous fpirit of its new inhabitants, gave them an indifputed 
advantage over their neighbours, in navigation and commerce. They 
became fuccellively the rivals, the enemies, and the fupcriors of Co- 
rinth, their mother-country; and their iuccefsful cruifers infefted. 
the coaft-, and diilurbcd the communication of the iflands and con- 
tinent of Greece. It belonged to Athens, who had lb lately punifhed 
the perfidy of TKgina, to chaflile the infolence of the Corcyrcans. 
The naval depredations of thefe illanders made them be regarded as 
common enemies ; and Themiftocles 18 , when, by fei/ing part of their 
fleet, he broke the finews of their power, not only gratified the am- 
bition of his republic, but performed a lignal fervice to the whole 
Grecian confederacy. 

a0 Tlutarch. in Thcmill. Thucydid. lib. i. Corn. Nepos, in Thcmfft. 

Victorious 
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° ?X A ? Vi&orious by fea and land againft Greeks and Barbarians, Athens 

might now feem entitled to enjoy the fruits of a glorious fecurity. 
fpirit o?A- d It was generally believed in Greece, that the late difafter of the Per- 
theos. £j ang wou | c j <j e ter t h em f rom invading, a iecond time, the coafts of 

Europe. But Themiftocles, who, in the words of a moft accom- 
plifhed hiftorian* 9 , was no lefs fagacious in forefeeing the future, 
than &ilful in managing the prefent, regarded the battle of Mara- 
thon, not as the end of the war, but as the prelude to new and 
more glorious combats. He continually exhorted his fellow-citizens 
to keep themfelves in readinefs for attion ; above all, to increafc, 
with unremitting affiduity, the ftrength of their fleet ; and, in con- 
fequence of this judicious advice, the Athenians were enabled to op- 
pofe the immenfe armaments of Xerxes, of which the moft formid - 
able tidings foon arrived from every quarter, with two hundred gal- 
lies, of a fuperior fize and conftrudtion to any hitherto known in 



Greece 



30 



State of the This fleet proved the fafety of Greece, and 



flo 



an 



other repub- r 
lies irame- from 

diately pre- • , 
ceding the tmed 

Xerxes" ° f empire, and being confounded with the mafs of barbarous nations. 

While the Athenians were led, by the circumftances which we have 
endeavoured to explain, to prepare this ufeful engine of defence, the 
other Grecian ftates afford, in their unimportant tran factions, few 
materials for hiftory The Spartans had long prcferved an unri- 
valled afcendant in Peloponnefus ; and their pre-eminence was ftill 

farther confirmed by the unequal and unfortunate oppofition of the 
Argives. Many bloody and defperate engagements had been fought 

between thefe warlike and high-fpiritcd rivals: but, before the Per- 
fian invafion, the ftrength of Argos was much exhaufted by repeated 
defeats, particularly by the deftru&ivc battle of Thyrcea, in which 



■J Thucydidcs, ibid. 30 Plato, I. lii, dcLeg. 

31 Hcrodot. 1. vii. Diodor. 1. xi. 
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#ie loft fix thoufand of her braveft citizens. The Spartans alfo car- 
ried on occafional hoftilities againft the Corinthians and Achseans 



of 



thefe feveral republics fre 



<juentiy decided their pretenfions in the field ; but neither their con- 
tefts with each other, nor their wars with Sparta, were attended with 
any confiderable or permanent effects. Their perpetual hoftilities 
with foreign ftates ought to have given internal quiet to the Spar- 
tans ; yet the jealoufy of power, or the oppofition of chara&er, oc- 
cafioned incurable difiention between the two firft magiftrates of the 
republic, Cleomenes and Demaratus* By the intrigues of the former, 
his rival was unjuftly depofed from the royal dignity. Leotychides, 
his kinfman and fucceffor in the throne, infulted his misfortunes ; 
and Demaratus, unable to endure contempt in a country where he 
had enjoyed a crown, fought for that protection which was denied 
him in Greece^ from the power and refentment of Perfia. Cleome- 
nes foon afterwards died by his own hand, after vainly ftruggling 
againft the flings of remorfe, which perfecuted his ungenerous treat* 

ment of a worthy colleague 3 \ He was fucceeded by the heroic Leo- 
nidas, whofe death (as fliall be related) at Thermopylae, was ftill more 
illuftrious and happy than that of Cleomenes was wretched and in- 
famous. During the domeftic difturbances of Sparta, the other 
ftates of Peloponnefus enjoyed a relaxation from the toils of war. 
The Arcadians and Argivcs tended their Hocks, and cultivated their 
foil. I '.lis was contentful with the fupcrintendenre of the Olympic 
games, the Corinthians increafed and abufed the wealth which they 
had already acquired by their fortunate fituation between two feas, 
and by long continuing the centre of the internal commerce of 
Greece. Of the republics beyond the ifthmns, the Phocians wiilicd 
to enjoy, in tranquillity, the fplcndour and riches which their whole 

territory derived from the celebrated temple of Delphi. They were 



:% Hcrodor. v. 75. 
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frequently difturbed, 
inhabitants of which, 
fituated at the extremity 



however 



nvafions from Theflaly 



th 



e 



though numerous and warlike, yet being 



barbarous 



uncultivated 



33 



The Thebans maintained and ex* 



tended their ufurpations over the fmaller 



ambition of the Athenians, directed to the command 



of the fea and the conqueft of diftant i 
ring: people from erivine the fame minute 



. fairs 



epubli 



commonly followed the fortunes of their more powerful neighbours. 
The Afiatic colonies were reduced under the Perfian yoke ; the 
Greek eftaWifliments in Thrace and Macedon paid tribute to Xerxes; 
but the African Greeks bravely maintained their independence ; and 
the flourifhing fettlements in Italy and Sicily were now a&ing a part 

which will be explained hereafter,, and which rivalled, perhaps fur* 
paITed, the glory of Athens and Sparta in the Perfian war 34 .. 

Meanwhile the redu&ion of revolted provinces had eiven en> 



luftre to- the Perfia 



after 



tie of Marathon, and in the fourth year of his reign, Xerxes found 
himfelf uncontrouled matter of the Eaft,. and in pofTeflion of fucli a 
fleet and army as flattered him with the hopes of univerfal empire. 
The three lad years of Darius were fpent in preparing for the Gre- 
cian expedition. Xerxes, who fucceeded to his fceptre and to hi/, 

revenge, dedicated four years marc to- the fame hoflile purpolo. 
Amidft his various wars and pleafures, he took care that the arti- 
fans of Egypt and Phoenicia, as well as of all the maritime pro 
vinces of Lower Afia, fhould labour, with unremitting diligence, in 

fitting out an armament adequate to the extent of hid ambition. 

Twelve hundred /hips of war, and three thoufand fhips of burthen, 

were at length ready to receive his commands. The former were of 

a larger fizc and firmer conftruttion than any hitherto fecn in the 



iJ Thucydid. J. i . 



J4 Diodor. J. xi. c. xvi. Sc xvii, 



ancient 
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ancient world : they carried on board, at a medium, two hundred CH 
feamen, and thirty Perfians who ferved as marines. The fhips of 
burthen contained, in general, eighty men, fewer being found inca- 



pable of rowing them. The whole amounted to fou 
hundred fhips, and about five hundred thoufand men 



thoufand 



dered to rendezvous in the moft fecure roads and harbours of Ionia, 
We are not exa&ly informed of the number of the land forces, 
which were affembled at Sufa. It is certain, however, that they 
were extremely numerous, and it is probable that they would ' 
continually increafe on the march from Sufa to Sardis, by the 
confluence of many tributary nations, to the imperial ftandard of 
Xerxes. 

When the army had attained its perfeft complement, we are told Their 
that it confided of feventeen hundred thoufand infantry, and four hun- 
dred thoufand cavalry; which, joined to the fleet above-mentioned, 
made the whole forces amount to near two millions of fighting men. 
An immenfe crowd of women and eunuchs followed the camp of an 
effeminate people. Thefe inftruments of pleafure and luxury, to- 
gether with the flaves neceflary in tranfporting the baggage and pro- 
vifions, equalled, perhaps exceeded, the number of the foldicrs, fo 
that, according to the univerfal tcftimony of ancient hiftorians, the 
army of Xerxes appears the grcateft that was ever collected 3S . 

But many circumftanccs ferve to prove that its ftrength, by 
no means, correfponded to its magnitude. The various nations 
which compofed it, were not divided into regular bodies, properly 
difciplined and officered. Their muller-roll was taken in a manner 
that is remarkable for its fimplicity. Ten thoufand men were fepa- 



35 Ilcrodot. 1. vii. c. lwxxix. & feq. en- holls. He appears fully fcnfiblc of the difli- 

ters into a circumflantial detail of the Per- cu! tics with which they had to ltruggle, in 

fian forces. His account is contiuneJ, with orJcr to procure provilions. lli» accc»unt of 

Icf, difference than ufiul in fuchenf:. 1 , by the On* ian fleet and army is acknowledged 

Lylias Oiiit. Funeb. Ifocrar. Panegvr. J)iodor. to be faithful nud Cvnft in the highelt de- 

1» xi. p. 244. He repeatedly exprelfes hi*> alio- grec ; cncumllances which all flrongly cun- 

nillunent at the immenfity of the Barbarian firm the credibility of hi* evidence. 
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rated 
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rated from the reft^ formed into a compact body, and furroimded' 
by a> palluade. The whole army pafled fuecefftvely into this inclo- 
fure,. and' were thus numbered, like cattle^ without the formality of 
placing them, in ranks, or of calling their names, 
paffes Xerxes, having wintered at Sardis, fent ambauadors early in the 

fpring to demand earth and: water, as a mark of fubmiflion, from 
the feveral Grecian republics* With regard to Athens and Sparta, lie 
thought it unnece/Tary to obferve this ceremony, as they had treated, 
with the raoft inhuman cruelty, and in dired; contradiction to their 
own laws of war, the melTengers intruded with a fimilar cammif- 



So. 



Dari 



his 



and, flill more, its tedious tranfportation acrofs the feas which fcpa- 



rate 
Xer 



the rapid violence of 



lefpont, which, in the narrow eft part, is only feven ftadia, or feven- 

eighths of a mile in breadth. Here the bridge was formed with great 
labour; but whether owing to the awkwardnefs of its conftrudioi^ 

or to the violence of a fucceeding tempeft, it was no fooner built 

than deftroyed* The great king ordered the dire£tors of the work 
to be beheaded ; arxh, proud of his tyrannic power over feeble man, 
difplayed an impotent rage againft the elements. In all the madnefs 
of defpotifm he commanded the Hellefpont to be punifhed with three 
hundred ftripes, and a pair of fetters to be dropped into the lea, 
adding thefe frantic and ridiculous expreffions : " It is thus, thou 
fait and bitter water, that thy maftcr puniflaes thy unprovoked in- 
jury, and he is determined to pals thy treacherous ftrcams notwith- 
ftanding all the infolence of thy malice"/ 1 After this abiurd cere- 
mony, a new bridge was made of a double range of vcfTels, fixed hy 



hors on both fides, and joined together by cablet 
fattened to immenfe beams driven into the oppofi 
of the vcflcls, which exceeded fix hundred in 



:mp 



33 Ilerodot. vii. 3$ 



were 
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were 



ftrewed with trunks of trees and earth, and their farface c u A p - 



ftill further fmoothed by a covering of planks. The fides 




then railed with ^ 
of the horfes : and 



work, to prevent the fear and impatience. 



fingula 



main ftrength of 



die army parted in feven days and nights, from the Afiatic city of 



of Seftus 



26 



Cuts a canal 



Bat before this general tranfportation, a considerable part of the , , , 

° , . through the 

fbrces had*' been already lent to the coaft of Macedonia, in order to 



dig acrois ihc ilthmus which joins to that coaft the high promontory 



of Ath 



Mardo 



nius, in doubling the cape of this celebrated peninfula, was ftill pre- 
fent to the mind of Xerxes. The neck of land, only a mile and a 
fialf in breadth, was adorned by the Grecian city of Sana j. and the 
promontory being rich and fertile, was- well inhabited by both 
Greeks and Barbarians. The cutting of this narrow ifthmus, by a 



of fufficient width to 



galli 



matter not beyond the power of a potentate who commanded the 



any myriads 
-ork of mor 



37 



Herodotus 



vefleta 



might, according to the cuftom of the age, have been conveyed 
over land with greater expedition, and with left} trouble and ex- 



Jft ITcrodot. !. vii. c. !vi. 

3 Ilerodot. ). c. & feqq. ft Dio- 
dor. 1. xi. c. ii. It i.s diflicuh to lay, whe- 
ther ue oueht inr,:l t.i condemn \hr wvcW'u)? 



than the fmart fentence of a fatirifl. A line 
of the fame juvcnal has branded Cicero as a 
b.id poet, though that univerfal literary ge- 
nius left admirable verfes behind him, which 



exapLcr.iu< n 



with which I.vlias, Jlociaies, have been tranfmitted to modern times. The 



ami other writers, i pel: of thcie operatic™ 

(■f Xctxe>, which they call, " negating 
the land, and waPcrrg the fen," or the im- 
pudent incredulity oi Juvcnal : 

crrditur r!>m 
Velificatus Athos, k quidvjuiti CJr.ec ia 
me-idax, 

Audet in hilloru ; conflratum clafl-bas 

iildem 

Suppoiiiu niquc roti- folidnm mare. 
Nothing i*» bcttci lilted to perpetuate uro 

' 3 



digging of the canal of A thos \* fupported by 
the uniform teflimony of all antiquity, and 
might be credited on the Angle evidence ot 
r rhncydides (I. iv. c. civ.), the moll faith- 
ful, accurate, and impartial of all hillorinns, 
ancient or modern ; and who himfclf lived 
Ion;; in the neighbourhood of Athos, where 
he had an eilate, and was director of the 
Athenian mines in 1'hracc ; w ill appear 
hei c:.ftcr. 



ponce 



Sana, 
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pence. The eaftern workmen were in general fo extremely unac- 
quainted with operations of this kind, that they made the opening at 
the furface of the ground of the fame breadth with that- neceflary at 

the bottom of the channel. In order to excite their diligence by 
national emulation, a particular portion of the ground was alligncd 
to each diftindtion of people engaged in this undertaking. The 
Phoenicians alone, by giving a proper width at the top, avoided the 
inconvenience of fubmitting to a double labour. In performing this, 
and every other tafk, the foldiers of Xerxes were kept to their work 
by ftripes and blows ; a circumftance which gives us as mean an 
opinion of their fpirit and activity, as all that has been already re- 
lated, gives us of their fkill and difciplinc. 

The Perfian forces were now fafely conduced into Europe ; and 
the chief obftacle to the eafy navigation of their fleet along the coafls 
of Thrace, Macedon, and ThefTaly, to the center of the Grecian 
ftates, was removed by the dividing of mount Athos. Through the 
fertile plains of LefTer Alia the whole army had kept in a body j but 

the difficulty of fupplies obliged them to feparate into three divi- 
fions in their march through the lefs cultivated countries of Europe. 
Before this feparation took place, the whole fleet and army were re- 
viewed by Xerxes, near Dorifcus, a city of Thrace, at the mouth 
of the river Hebrus. Such an immenfe collection of men aflembled 
in arms, and attended with every circumllance of martial magnifi- 
cence, gave an opportunity for feeing, or at lead for fuppofing, 
many affe&ing fcenes. The ambition of the great king had torn him 
from his palace of Sufa, but it could not tear him from the objects 
of his affe&ion, and the minillers of his pleafurc. lie was followed 
by his women, and by his flatterers 38 , and all the effeminate pride 
of a court was blended with the pomp of war. While the great 
body of the army lay every night in the open air, Xerxes and his 

attendants were provided with magnificent tents. The fplendour of 

** Plato dc Legibufl, 1. iii, p. 536. 

his 
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Ris chariots, the mettle of his horfes, which far excelled the fwifteft 



ThefTaly 



CHAP 

IX. 




imm 



His fpl en- 
dour, 



fiaa cavalry, fo named becaufe their number was conftantly main- 
tained from the flower of the whole army, feemed fufficient, to the 

admiring crowd, to raife the glory of their fovereign above the con- 
dition of humanity ; efpecially fince, among fo many thoufands of 
men as pafled in review, none could be compared to Xerxes in 
ftrength, in beauty, or in ftature 39 . 

But amidft this fplendour of external greatnefs, Xerxes felt him- andmifery,* 
felf unhappy. Having afcended an eminence to view his camp and 
fleet, his pride was humbled with the refle&ion, that no one of all 
the innumerable hoft could furvive an hundred years. The haughty 

monarch of Afia was melted into tears. The converfation cf his 

kinfman and counfellor, Artabanus, was ill calculated to confole his 
melancholy. That refpedlable old man, whcfe wifdom had often 

moderated the youthful ardour of Xerxes, and who had been as aili- 
duous to prevent, as Mardonius had been to promote, the Grecian 
war, took notice that the mifery of human life was an objedl far 

more lamentable than its fhortnefs. u In the narrow fpace allotted 
them, has not every one of thefe in our prefence, and indeed the 
whole human race, often wifhed rather to die than to live. The tu- 
mult of pa/lions difturbs the beft of our days; difeafes and weaknefs 
accompany old age ; and death, fo vainly dreaded, is the fure and 
hofpitable refuge of wretched mortals. 5 ' 

Xerxes was not of a difpofition fteadily to contemplate the die- He con- 
tates of experience, and the maxims of philofophy. He endeavoured Dcmaratus, 
to divert thoi'e gloomy reflections which he could not remove, by jj^o"/^' 
amufing his fancy with horfe-raccs, mock-battles, and other favour- s P arta * 
ite entertainments. In the intervals of thefe divcrfions, he fomc- 
times converfed with Dcmaratus, the banifhed king of Sparta, who, 
as we have already mentioned, had lought refuge in the Perfiai* 



y> IlcJoJut. I. -\ i i - c. ctaxxiv. 



court,. 
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CHAP, -court, from the perfecution of his countrymen, A memorable in** 

< terview between them is defcribed by Herodotus. The Perfian, di re- 
playing oftentatioufly the magnitude of his power, afked the royal 
fugitive, Whether he fufpefted the Greeks would yet venture to 
take the field, in order to oppofe the progrefs of his arms ? Dema- 
ratus replied, that if he might fpeak without giving offence, he 



of 



very 



refiftance. " Greece had been trained in the fevere, but uieful, 
fchool of neceflity ; poverty was her nurfe, and her mother ; fhe 
had acquired patience and valour by the early application of difci- 
pline; and fhe was habituated to the practice of virtue by the 
watchful attention of the law. All the Greeks were warlike, but 
the Spartans were peculiarly brave. It was unnccefTary to afk 
their number, for if they exceeded not a thoufand men, they would 
defend their country and their freedom againft the aflemblcd myriads 
of Afia 

Receives the Xerxes was rather amufed than inftrufted by this difcourfe. His 



4-0 >? 



fubmiffion of 
many Gre- 
cian commu- 
nities. 



hopes of fuccefs feemed built on too folid principles to he lhaken by 
the opinion of a prejudiced Greek. Every day meflcngcrs arrived 

with the fubmiffion of new nations. The inhabitants of the rocky 
country of Doris, many tribes of Theflaly, the mountaineers of Pin* 
dus, OfTa, Pclion and Olympus, which like a lofty rampart furround 
that country, offered the ufual prefent of earth and water, as the 
iymbol of furrendering their territories to a power which it fecmcil 
vain to rcfift. Thefe di ft rifts formed only the northern frontier of 
Greece. But what gave peculiar pleafure to Xerxes, the Thebaic, 
who inhabited the central parts, and all the cities of Bocotia, except 
Thefpiae and Platsea, privately fent ambaffadors to teftify their good* 
will to his caufe, and to requeft the honour of his friendfhip. 



Meafures of 
the Atheni- 
ans and their 



Mcanwh 



o 



f in- 



vafi 



of liberty and their country 



confederate*. p U ties to the ifthmus of Corinth, to deliberate about 

40 Hcrodot. 1. vii. C. cii. & fcqq. 



intcreft. 
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Intereft. They confifted of reprefentatives from the feveral flates c H^A p. 
of Pelopponnefus, and from the mod confiderable republics beyond 
that peninfula. By common confent, they fufpended their do- 
meftic animofities, recalled their fugitives, confulted their oracles, 
and difpatched ambafladors, in the name of united Greece, to de- 
mand affiftancc from the iflands of Crete, Cyprus, and Corcyra, as 
well as from the Grecian colonies on the coafts of Italy and Si- 
cily. All their meafures were carried on with great appearance of 
unanimity and concord. Even the Thebans, careful to conceal their 
treachery, had fent reprefentatives to the common council. The ge- 
neral danger feemed to unite and harmonize the mo ft difcordant 
members ; and although the perpetual dillentions between rival 
ftates, frequently weakened the authority of the Amphidtyonic con- 
federacy, it appeared on the prefent, ao on many other occafions, that 



the Greeks acknowledged the obligation of a tacit alliance to defend 
each other againft domeftic tyrants and foreign barbarians. 

Before they had an opportunity of learning the will of the gods, TheThefe 
or of difcovcring the intentions of their diftant allies, ambafladors thdl affX 
arrived from thoie communities of Theflaly which ftill adhered to the 



ancc. 



of Teniae, 



intereft of Greece, praying a fpeedy and effectual afliftance to guard 
the narrow pafles which lead into their country. There is a valley The valley 
near the coaft of the itgean, between the lofty mountains of Ofla 
and Olympus, which afforded the molt convenient paflagc from Ma- 
cedon into Theflaly. This lingular fpot, commonly called the valley 
of Tcmpe, is about five miles in length, and, where narrowed, 
lcarcely an hundred paces in breadth ; but is adorned by the hand 
of Nature with every objeft that can gratify the fenfes or delight 
the fancy. The gently-flowing Pencus 19 interfefts the middle of 
the plain. Its waters arc increafed by perennial cafcades from the 

J9 I know not why Ovid fays, JElian (from whom the dcfcription in the 

Pencus ab imo text is taken) lap, that the Pencus /lows 

Effufus Vindo ffuvio/is volvitur undis. A» . » * lAaif, fmooih as oil. 
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Greeks ; 



but foon 
abandoned. 



green mountains, a&d thus rendered of fufficient depth for veffels of 
confiderable burden. The rocks are every where planted with vines- 
and olives, and the banks of the river, and even the river itfelf, are. 
overfhadowed with lofty foreft trees, which defend thofe who fail 
upon it from the fun's meridian ardour. The innumerable grottoes 
and arbours carelefsly fcattered over this delightful fcene, and wa- 
tered by fountains of peculiar freflincfs and falubrity* invke the 
weary traveller to repofe ; while the mulical warbling of birds con- 

fpires with the fragrant odour of plants to footh his fenfes, and 
to heighten the pleafure which the eye and fancy derive from view- 
ing the charming variety of this enchanting landfcape ; from examining 
the happy Intermixture of hill and dale, wood and water; and from 



the diversified 



under her raoft blooming and hex 
This delicious valley,, which i 
of fpeech, calls " a feftival for t 
the gods had formed for happy fc 

quillity, the deftru&ive ambition of man was ready to convert i 



writer, by a bold figure 
and which the bounty of. 



into 



field of bloodihed and 



It was natural for the Theflalians 



to exped that the troops of Xerxes would pafs by this inlet into 
their territories ; and hither their amballadors entreated the allied 
Greeks to fend an army. The propofal fecmcd juft and ufeful ; 
{hips were prepared at the iflhmus ; and a body of ten thoufand 
men were embarked under the command of Thcmiftocles, with or- 
ders to fail through the* narrow Euripus,. to land in the harbours of 

Tempo, and to remain there in order to guard that important pals. 

They had not continued in thofe parts many days, when a mel- 
fenger arrived from Alexander, fon of Amyntas, tributary prince cf 
Macedonia, advifing thenv to depart from that poll, unlefs they 
meant to be trodden under foot by the IVrfian cavalry. It is not 
probable, however, that this menace could have changed their refuta- 
tion. But they had already learned that there was another pa 11 age 

into 
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Greece be- 
came more 
imminent 
and alarm- 



Gonnus in Upper Macedonia. Their army was infufficient to guard 
both, and the defending of one only could not be of effential ad- 
vantage to themfelves, to the Theffalians, or to the common 
caufe. 

Meantime, the dangers which thickened over their refpe&ive re- The dan- 
publics, rendered it neceffary to return fouthward. Their diftant threaten 
colonies, particularly thofe of Sicily, which were the mod 
numerous and powerful, could not afford them any affiftance, being 
themfelves threatened with a formidable invafion from the Carthaginians, in g- 
the caufe and confequences of which we fhall have occafion fully to 
explain. The oracles were doubtful, or terrifying. To the Spartans 
they announced, as the only means of fafety, the voluntary death 
of a king of the race of Hercules. The Athenians were commanded 
to feek refuge within their wooden walls. The refponfes given to 
the other ftates are not particularly recorded ; but it appears in ge- 
neral, that all were dark, ambiguous, or frightful. The Grecian 
army returned therefore to their fhips, repaffed the Euripus, and 
arrived in fafety at Corinth ; while the Theffalians, thus abandoned 
by their allies, reluctantly fubmitted to the common enemy. 
• The terror infpired by the critical fituation of affairs, rendered the The Grrcian 
prefence of the leaders neceflary in their refpe&ivc communities. Ancminum. 
Themirtocles found the Athenians divided about the meaning of the 
oracle, the greater part afferting, that by wooden walls was un- 



of the citadel, which had been formerly fur- 



rounded by a palilade. 



ffer 



fears 



of 



defired them to truft for fufcty to their fleet. This opinion, 1 up- 
ported by all the force of his eloquence, and the weight of his 
authority, at length prevailed in the affembly, although Epicidcs, a 
demagogue of great influence among the lower ranks of people, op- 

S f 2 poled 
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pofed-it with the utmofl vehemence; and feizing this opportunity to 
tracjuce the chara&er of Themiftocies, infifted that he himfelf fhould 
be appointed general in his room. But the prudent Athenian knew 

adverfary; his great pafTion was avarice;- and a 



the weaknefs of his adverfary; 

reafonable bribe immediately filenced his clamorous oppofition- 
The Athenian gallies were fitted out with all convenient fpeed, and 
being joined with thpie of Euboea, jEgina, Corinth, and the maritime 
allies of Peloponnefus, amounted to a fleet of three hundred fail. 
They proceeded to the narrow fea which divides the northern fhore of 



the 



of 



Befides the force neceffary for manning this fleet, the confederates 
could raife an army of about fixty thoufand freemen, befides a ft ill 
greater proportion of armed flaves. As the pafles leading from 
ThefTalv to the territories of Phocis and Locris were ftill narrower 



fee 



> difficult of accefs, than thofe from Macedon ii 
unaccountable why they did not immediately 



ilitary 



but this negledt may 



be explained by their fuperftitious veneration for oracles, the neceflity 
of celebrating their accuftomed feftivals, and the dangerous delays 
and inactivity inherent in the nature of a republican confederacy. 
As they were acquainted with only one pais, by which the 
Perfians could arrive from Thclfaly, they thought that a body of 
eight thoufand pike-men might be equally capable with a larger pro- 
portion of troops, to defend it againlt every invader. This narrow 
defile was called the Straits of Thermopylae, in allulion to the 
warm iprings in that neighbourhood, and was deemed the g^tc 
or entrance into Greece. It was bounded on the weft by high and 
inaccefhblc precipices, which join the lof ty ridge of mount Octa ; 
and on the eaft terminated by an impracticable morals, bordered 
by the fea. Near the plain of the Thellalian city Trachis, the 

paffagc was fifty foot broad ; but at Alpcnc, there was not room f or one 

cha riot 
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chariot to pafs another. Even thefe paflages were defended by walls, 
formerly built by the Phocians to protect them againft the incur- 
fions of their enemies in Sicily, and ftrengthened, on this occafion, 
with as much care as time would allow. The troops fent to 
Thermopylae, which was only fifteen miles diftant from the ftation 
of the Grecian fleet at Artemifium, confided chiefly of Peloponne- 
fians, commanded by Leonidas the Spartan king, who was prepared,, 
in obedience to the oracle, to devote his life for the fafety of his- 
country. 

Before the Grecian confederates adopted thefe vigorous meafures for The Perfaa* 
their own defence, the Perfian army had marched, in three divifions, near Cape 
from Thracian Dorilcus. They were accompanied by the fleet, Sc P ias - 
which, coafting about two hundred miles along the fhores ofThrace v 
Macedon, and Theffaly, at length reached Cape Sepias, which is 
twenty miles north of Artemifium. As they advanced fouthward 
they laid under contribution Abdera +0 , Thafus, and Eion, the prin- 
cipal Grecian colonies in Thrace, as well as the cities of Torona, 
Olynthus, Potklaea, and other places of fmaller note on the coaft of 
Macedonia. The whole fleet anchored, after performing the mod 
tedious and dangerous part of the voyage, near the entrance of the 
rivers Axius and Lydius, which flow into theThermaic gulph \ and, 
after quitting thclc harbours, ipent eleven days in failing eighty 
miles, along a fmooth unbroken coaft, from the northern extremity 
©f this gulph to the general rendezvous near Cape Sepias. 

The fleet was commanded by Acha.tnincs and Arcabigncs, fons of Tlieimrmy 

Darius. Xerxes, in perlbn, headed his army, which made a eon- IhrV^i" of 
llderahle halt during the march at the Macedonian towns of Thenna 
and Telia, and encamped in the Thracian plains on each lide of the 



1 latr.U. 



40 The places on the road prepared not devouring rapacity of the im .u:c rs : " That 

only v a [\ maga/.incb of corn and other pro- tin* AbdeiitCN outfit to ihank the rods, that 

vifions for tin* troops, but I'umptuou.s enter- Xri leaded hut once a d.iv ; it »\ 011 Ul 1 1:1 a 

tainmrnts for Xerxes ami his attcnJ.in is- A '\bdera t> finuilh hiinwiih both a dinner 

faying ol" Mcyncrcon <jf Abdera e* pre fled the and a iuppcr." 

above- 
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above-mentioned rivers Axius and Lydius. From hence they pro- 
ceeded in three bodies.; the divifion neareft the fhore was commanded 
by Mardonius and Mafiftes. Sergis, an experienced general, con- 
ducted the march through the higher parts of the country ; and the 

great king, accompanied by Smerdones and Megabyzus, who occa- 
sionally relieved him from the trouble of command, chofe the mid- 
dle paflage as the fafeft, the mod convenient, and the moft enter- 
taining ; for hitherto the Perfian expedition was rather a journey of 
pleafure, than an undertaking of fatigue or danger. Xerxes exa- 
mined at leifure fuch objects of nature or art as appeared moft in- 
terefting and curious. His fancy was amufed, as he patted the va- 
rious fcenes of fuperftition, with the legendary tales carefully related 
by his conductors. He viewed, with pleafure, the wide plains of 
Theffaly, which bore indubitable marks of being once an extenfive 
lake ; and contemplated with wonder, the lofty mountains which 
feparated that country from the reft of Greece, and which evidently 
appear to be rent afunder, and to have received their prefent form, 
from the terrible operation of volcanos and earthquakes. After fully 
fatisfying his curiofity, he joined, with the divifion more immedi- 
ately under his command, the remainder of the army, aflembled 
and encamped on the wide plains of Trachis, about forty miles in 
circumference, ftretehing along the fhore of Theflaly, oppofitc to 
the flation of the Perfian fleet, and adjacent to the ftraits of Ther- 
mopylae 4I . 

For more than twelve months, Xerxes had never feen the face 
of an enemy. He had travcrfed without rcfiftance the wide re- 
gions of Alia, and the countries which in ancient times were 
deemed moft warlike in Kuropc. All the territories beyond Trachis 
acknowledged his power; and the diilrids of Greece, which Hill 
-prefented a fecne of adion to his invincible arms, were Ms ex- 
fenfivc than the meancft of his provinces. Yet it is probable that 

>' Jierodot. Diodor. Plutarch, ibid, 

he 
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he heard, not without emotion, that an army of Greeks, headed by the 
Spartan king, had taken poft at Thermopylae in order to difpute his 
paflage. What he had been told by Demaratus concerning the 
charader and principles of that heroic people, he might now, when' 
the danger drew near, be the more inclined to- believe, from the 
fuggeftioris of his own memory and experience. In the warmth 
of generous indignation, the Spartans, as we have already obferved,. 
had put to- death the Perfian heralds lent to demand their fuh- 
miflion; but upon cool reflection, they were prompted, chiefly in- 
deed by fuperftitious motives, to make atonement for a violation of 
the facred law of nations. When proclamation was made in the 
a-flembly, "Who would die for Sparta?" two citizens of great rank 
and eminence offered themfelves as willing iacrifices for the good 

i 

of the community. Sperthies and Bulis (for thefe were their names) 
fet out for Sufa on this Angular errand. As they palled through 
Letter Afia, they were entertained by Hydarnes, the governor of 
that province, who actually accompanied Xerxes r as commander 
of the Immortal Band, to which dignity he had been railed on 
account of his fuperior merit. Hydarnes, among other difcourfe 
with the Spartans, teftilicd his furprife, that their republic ihould 
he fo averfe to the friendihip of the king his matter, who, he ob- 
ferved,. as they might learn by his own example, well underilood 
the value of brave men. — That if they complied with the dciires of 
Xerxes, he would appoint them governors over the other cities of 
Greece. The Spartans coolly replied, " 'That he talked of a matter 
of which he was not a competent judge. — With the condition and 
rewards of fervitude he was indeed fufliciently acquainted, but as to 
the enjoyments of liberty, he had never proved how fweet they 
were; for if he had once made that experiment, he would advile 
them to defend their freedom not only with lances, but with 

hatchets 
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mity of the 
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The fame magnanimity diftinguifhed their behaviour at Sufa. 
The guards told them, that, when admitted into the prefence of 
Xerxes, they muft obferve the ufual ceremony of proftrating the in- 
felves on the ground. But the Spartans declared, "That no degree 
of violence could make them fubmit to fuch mean adulation : that 
they were not accuftomed to adore a man, and came not thither for 
fuch an impious purpofe." They approached Xerxes, therefore, in 



an erevit poflure, and told him 



they were lent to 



fubmit to any punifhmcnt which he might think proper to inflidt on 
them, as an atonement for the death of his 



lis heralds. Xer 
nly fhould not re 



miring their virtue, replied, 
error of the Greeks, nor, by facrificing individuals, deliver the ftate 
from the guilt of murder and impiety." The Spartans having re^ 
ccived this anfwer, returned home, pcrluaded that they had done 

ring private fatisfaftion ; which, though not ac- 



ffi 



cepted, ought fufficiently to atone for the public crime 41 . 

The example of thefe diftinguifhed patriots probably gave Xerxes 
a very favourable idea of the general chara&er of their community. 
As he had not any particular quarrel with the Spartans, whofe oppo- 
sition, though it could not prevent, would certainly retard, his intended 
punilhment of Athens, he fent meflengers to defire them to lay down 
their arms; to which they replied, "Let him come, and take them." 
The meflengers then offered them lands, on condition of their be- 
coming allies to the great king; but they anfwered, " That it was the 
cuftom of their republic to conquer lands by valour, not to acquire 
them by treachery." Except making thefe fmart replies, they took not 
the fmalleft. notice of thePerfians; but continued to employ thenilclves 
as before their arrival, contending in the gymnaflic cxcrcifcs, enter- 

11 

taming thcmfelves with mufic and convcrfation, or adjufling their 
long hair to appear more terrible to their enemies. The meflengers 
of Xerxes equally aftonifhed at what they law and heard, returned 
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to the Perfian camp, and defcribed the unexpected event of their c H A p - 

1 A. ■ 

commiffion, as well as the extraordinary behaviour of the Spartans ; 
of which Xerxes defired an explanation from their countryman 
Demaratus 43 . The latter declared in general, that their whole car- 
riage and demeanour announced a determined refolution to fight to 
the laft extremity ; but he found it difficult to make the Perfian 
conceive the motives of men, who fought, at the certain price of 
their own lives, to purchafe immortal renown for their country. 
That a few individuals Ihould be animated on fome extraordinary 
occafions with this patriotic magnanimity, may eafily be underftood. 
Of this, hiftory in all ages furnifhes illuftrious examples ; but that a 



fhould be habitually imprcfled 



of 



• 

reflecting on the 



inftitutions and manners of the Spartans. The laws of that cele- 
brated people prohibiting, as it has been already obferved 49 , the in- 
troduction of wealth and luxury, and rigidly confining each indi- 
vidual to the rank in which he was born, had extinguifhed the great 
motives of private ambition, and left icarcely any other fcope to the 

adive principles of men, but the glory of promoting the intercfts of 
their republic. Their extraordinary military fuccefs, the natural fruit 
of their temperance and adlivity, had given them a permanent fenfe 
of their fuperiority in war, which it became their chief point of 
honour to maintain and to conlirm ; and as the law which com- 
manded them to die, rather than break their ranks, or abandon their 
polls in battle, was, like all the ordinances of Lycurgus, conceived to 
be of divine authority, the influence of fupcrfiition happily confpircd 
with the ardour of patriotifm and the cnthufiafm of valour, in pre- 
paring them to meet certain death in the fervice of the public. 

Xerxes could not be made to enter into thelc motives, or to Xerxes waits 

' lU,r ^ys, in 

believe, as HcrodotUo obferves with inimitable limphcity, u that the hopes of 
Grecians were come to Thermopyhr, only as men dcfirous to die, and ti'di^rcfolu- 

* 

tion. 

4J Ilcroilot. 1. c. ccix. Sc fcq. 44 See above, c. iii. p. 97. 
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deftroy as many 



n 



was more true. 



He 



othing 

waited four days, continually ex- 
pecting they would either retreat into their -own country, or far- 
render their arms, agreeably to his meflage. But as they ftill con- 
tinued to guard the paffage, he afcribed this condudl to obftinacy 
or folly ; and on the fifth day determined to chaftife their infolcnt 
oppofition. 



The Medes and Ciflians, who, next to the Sacre and Perfi; 



5 



formed the braved part of his army, were commanded to attack theie 
obftinate Greeks, and to bring them alive into his prefence. T! 
Barbarians marched with confidence to the engagement, but were 
rcpulfed with great (laughter. The places of thofc who fell, were 
inceffantly fupplied with frefh troops, but they could not make the 
fmalleft impreftion on the firm battalions of the Greeks ; and the 
great lofs which they fuftaincd in the attempt, proved to all, and 
particularly to the king, that he had indeed many men, but few 
foldiers. The Sacre, armed with their hatchets, next marched to the 
attack, but without better fuccefs ; and laft of all, the chofen band 
of Perfians headed by Hydarncs, deigned to difplay their valour in 
what appeared to them a very unequal conteft. But they foon 
changed their opinion when they came to clofe with the enemy ; 
for, lays Herodotus, their numbers were ufcJefs, as they fought in a 
narrow pafs, and their ftiort pointed weapons were ill calculated to 
contend with the length of the Grecian fpear. The G reeks had the 
advantage ftill more in the fupcriority of their diiciplinc, than in the 
excellence of their armour. Tired with deftroying, they retreated in 
dole order, and, when purfued unguardedly by the Barbarians, they 
faced about on a hidden, and killed an incredible number of the Per- 
fians, with fcarcely any lofs to themleKes. Xerxes, who was fcatcd 
on an eminefice to behold the battle, frequently (larted in wild emo- 
tion from his throne; and fearing left lie (hould be deprived of (he 
flower of hib army, he ordered them to be drawn oiHroin the attat k. 

Hut 
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But as the Grecian numbers were fo extremely inconfiderable, and as 
it feemed probable that the greateft part of them muft have dif- 
fered much injury in thefe repeated aflaults, he determined next day 
to renew the engagement. Next day he fought without better fuc- 
cefs than before ; and after vainly endeavouring to force the pafs, 
both in feparate bodies, and with the collected vigour of their troops, 
the Perfians were compelled to abandon the enterprife, and difgrace- 
fully to retire to their camp. 

It was a fpeftacle which the world had never feen before, and The Greeks 
which it was never again to behold, the perfevering intrepidity of Epbkef^ 7 
eight thoufand men refitting the impetuous fury of an army com- 
pofed of millions. The pertinacious valour of Leonidas, and of his 

little troop, oppofed, and might have long retarded, the progrefs of 
the Barbarians. But it was the fate of Greece, always to be con- 
quered rather by the treachery of falfe friends, than by the force of 
open enemies. When Xerxes knew not what meafures to purfue in 
order to effedt his purpofe, and felt the inconvenience of remain- 
ing long in the fame quarters with fuch an immenfe number of 
men, a perfidious Greek, induced by the hopes of reward, offered to 
remove his difficulties 4S . The name of the traitor was Epialtes, and 

■ 

he was a native of the obfeure diftridt of Mcrlis, which feparatcs the 
frontiers of Theffaly and Phocis. His experience of the country 
made him acquainted with a paffagc through the mountains of Octa, 
fevcral miles to the well of that guarded by Leonidas. Over this 
unfrequented path he undertook to conduct a body of twenty thou- 
fand Perlians, who might aflault the enemy in rear, while the main 
body attacked them in front. By this means, whatever prodigies of 
valour the Greeks might perform, they muft be finally compelled to 
furrender, as they would be inclofed on all lides among barren rocks, 
and inholpitablc delarts. 



* 5 Ilciodot. 1. vii. c. ccxii. & fcq. 
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C H A P. The pj aQ fo judicioufly concerted, was carried into immediate 




a V perfi°an d d2 S at the Straits, twenty thoufand chofen men left the Perfian camp, 
tachment com manded by Hydarnes, and condu&ed by Epialtes, All night 



execution. 



day after Xerxes 



over the 

mountains. t ^ ey marc h 



parts ; and by day-break they had advanced near to the top of the 



hill. 



they furp 



morning reflected by the glittering furfaces of Grecian fpears and 
helmets ! Hydarnes was afraid that this guard, which feemed at no 
great diftance, had been alfo compofed of Lacedcemonians ; but a 
nearer approach fhewed that they confifted of a thoufand Phocian?, 
whom the forefight of Leonidas had fent to defend this important 
but unknown pals, which chance or treachery might difcover to the 
Pexhans. The thick fhade of the trees long concealed the enemy 
from the Greeks ; at length the milling of the leaves, and other 
noife occafioned by the motion of twenty thoufand men, difcovercd 
the imminence of danger; the Phocians with great intrepidity flew 
to their arms, and prepared, if they mould not conquer, at leaft to 
die gallantly. The compact firmnels of their ranks, which might 
have refilled the regular onfet of the enemy, expofed them to fu Hei- 
mlich from the iminenfe fhower of darts which the Perfians poured 
upon them. To avoid this danger, they too rafhly abandoned the 
pafs which they had been fent to guard, and retired to the highell 
part of the mountain, not doubting that the enemy, whofe ftrcnjMh 
lb much exceeded their own, would follow them thither. Hut in 
this they were difappointcd ; for the I'critans prudently omitting (lie 
purfuit of this ineonlidcrablc party, whom to defeat they confidc.cd 
as a matter of little moment, immediately ici/ed the paflage, and 
marched down the mountain with the utmofl. expedition, in order to 



accomplifli the delign fuggefted by Epialtes. 
Alarm in the Meanwhile obfeure intimations from the gotls had darkly :m- 
Sm-.^ nounced fume dreadful calamity impending on the Creeks at Thcr- 

mopylr. 
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mopyte. The appearance of the entrails, which were carefully c ^ x A p - 
infpeficed by the Augur Magiftias, threatened the Spartans with 
death ; but when, or by what means, it did not clearly appear, un- 
til a Grecian deferter, a native of the city Cyme in Ionia, named 
Tyraftiades, arrived with information of the intended march of the 
Perfians acrofs the mountain. Animated by the love of his country, 
this generous fugitive had no fooner difcovered the treacherous defign 
of Epialtes, than t\e determined,, at the rifk of his life, and ftill more 
at the rifk of being fubje&ed to the moft excruciating tortures, to 
communicate his difcovery to the Spartan king 46 . Zeal for the fafety 
of Greece gave fwiftnefs to his fteps, and he appeared in- the Grecian 
camp a few hours after the Perfians, condu&ed by Epialtes, had 
left the plains of Trachis- Leonidas immediately called a council of 
war, to deliberate upon the meafures neceflary to be taken in confe- 
quence of this information, equally important and alarming. All 
the confederates of Peloponnefus, except the Spartans, declared 
their opinion, that it was neceflary to abandon a poft, which, af- 
ter the double attack announced to them fhould take place, it would 
be impoflible with any hopes of fuccefs to maintain. As their ex- 
ertions could not be of any avail to the public caufe, it was prudent 
to confult their private fafety ; and while time was yet allowed 
them, to retire to the iflhinus of Corinth, where joining the reft of 
the auxiliaries, they might he ready to defend the Grecian penin- 
fula againft the fury of the barbarians. It belonged to Leonidas M.ignani- 
to explain the fentimcnts of the Spartans. The other inhabitants of "jjas. 01 l ' C °" 
Peloponnefus, he obferved, might It How the delates ol expediency, 
and return to the Illhmus, in order to delend their refpedive ter- 
ritories ; but glory was the only voice which the Spartans had 
learned to obey. Placed in the lirft rank by the general conlcnt of 
their country, they would rather die than abandon that poll of 
honour j and they were determined, therefore, at the price of their 



At McioiJot. 1. vii. c. cH.\i.\. & ft-ij, 



lives, 
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CHAP, lives, to purchafe immortal renown, to confirm the pre-eminence of 




Spa 



fhould 



Seven hun- The dread of unavoidable and immediate death deterred the other 

dred Thef- , . r 1 • Tt. tm 

pians deter- allies from concurring with this magnanimous reiolution. 1 he Thef- 
main with pians alone, amounting to feven hundred men, declared they would 
Leonids ; never f or f a ke Leonidas. They were conduced by the aged wifdom 

of Demophilus, and the youthful valour of Dithyrambus. Their re- 
public was united in the ftri&eft alliance with Sparta, by which they 



the perfidious 
Thebans. 



had often been defended againft the ufurpation and tyranny of th 
Thebans. Thefe circumftances added force to their natural generofity 
of fentiment, and determined them, on this occafion, to adhere with 
ftedfaft intrepidity to the meafurcs of their Spartan allies. As the 
Thefpians remained at Thermopylae from inclination, and from 
who detains principles of diftinguifhed bravery, the Thebans were detained by 

the particular defirc of Leonidas, who was not unacquainted with the 
intended treachery of their republic. The four hundred men whom 
that perfidious community had fent to accompany his expedition, he 
regarded rather as hoftages than auxiliaries ; nor was he unwilling to 
employ their doubtful fidelity in a defperate ferviee. He thought 
that they might be compelled by force, or flimulated by a fenfe of 
fhamc, to encounter the fame dangers to which the Spartans and 
Thefpians voluntarily fubmitted ; and without difeovering his fulpi. 
cion of their treachery, he had a fufheient pretence for retaining 
them, while he difmifled his allies of Peloponncfus, becaufe th 
Theban territories, lying on the north fide of the ifthmus of Corinth, 
would ncceflarily be cxpofed to hoflility and devaluation, whenever 
the barbarians fhould pafs the [traits of Thermopyhe. lkTules the 
Thefpians 47 and Thebans, the troops who remained with Leonids 

conlillcd 

47 From the narrative of Herodotus, it Mrily remained with Leonidas ami the Sjui- 
would feein that the Thefpians alone volun- tain. Yet the inllriptiun which he ui< ^ 

A 
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confifted of three hundred Spartans, all chofen men, and fathers of CHAP. 

fons. This valiant band, with unanimous confent, folicited their 




mi 



general to dedicate to the glory of Greece, and their own, the 
portant interval yet allowed them, before they were furrounded by 
the Perfians. The ardour of Leonidas happily confpired with the 
ready zeal of the foldiers. He therefore commanded them to 
prepare the laft meal of their lives, and to fup like men who 
fhould to-morrow dine in Elyfium. His own example confirmed 
the propriety of the command, for he took an abundant repaft, in 
order to furnifh ftrength and fpirits for a long continuance of toil 
and danger. 

It was now the dead of nighty when the Spartans, headed by The Greeks 
Leonidas, marched in a clofe battalion towards the Pcrfian camp, PeX^camp 
with refentment heightened by defpair 48 . Their fury was terrible ; in the night * 
and rendered ftill more deftru&ive through the defedt of Barbarian 
difcipline ; for the Perfians having neither advanced guards, nor a 
watch-word, nor confidence in each other, were incapable of adopt- 
ing iuch meafures for defence as the fudden emergency required. 
Many fell by the Grecian ipear, but much greater multitudes by the 
miftaken rage of their own troops, by whom, in the midft of this blind 
confulion, they could not be diilinguithcd from enemies. The CJ recks 
wearied with llaugliter, penetrated to the royal pavilion ; but there 
the firft alarm of noife had. been readily perceived, amidft the pro- 
found iilence and trancjuillity which uluallv reigned in the tent of 
Xerxes; tin* great king had immediately eicaped, with his favourite 



m:»kcs the \vhe!e r.umh'T who fought at tin, and moll other writers. The general 
'J hcrmo;»yI.r amount to four ihuufand, p.mc^yiic of PLto (in Menev), of Lyfias 

NUvivm w/n v '. c.xi t».cLX-rr> (Oral. Fund).), ami or Ifooraics (Fanej;\ r.), 

1 y C I . X « ..r . . rei]uiicJ not their defcendino into fuch rar- 

1 formes liU-uife (p. ih.y.) (;iys, that fomc "^ulars. \Vr, notwiihllanding thefe cir- 

Peloponnc iians remained 10 fijjit. Liimllancrs I Ihould have omitted this iuci- 

41 Dioclor. 1. \i. p 2.17, The nofhmial tlci l > if it h.;d apj. e:u ed incon/illcnt with the 1 
amtult, omitted hy 1 Ienuh;it:*, is mentioned* honeil nariui.veuf HcroJouia. 

not only hy Diodurus., but by l'luuich, Jul- 

attendants, 
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attendants, to the farther extremity of the encampment. Even there* 
all was tumult, and horror, and defpair j the obfeurity of night in- 
creaJing the terror of the Perfians, who no longer doubted that the 
detachment conducted by Epialtes had been betrayed by that perfi- 
dious Greek; and that the enemy, reinforced by new number?, 
now co-operated with the traitor, and feized the opportunity of 
availing their camp, after it had been deprived of the divifion of 
Hydarues, its principal ornament and defence. 

The approach of day difcovered to the Perfians a dreadful fcene 
of carnage ; but it alfo difcovered to them that their fears had 
multiplied the number of the enemy, who now retreated in dole 
order to the ftraits of Thermopylae Xerxes, Simulated by the fury 
of revenge, gave orders to purfue them ; and his terrified troops were 
rather driven than led to the attack, by the officers who marched be- 
hind the feveral divifions, and compelled them to advance by me- 
naces, ftripes, and blows. The Grecians, animated by their late 
fuccefs, and perfuaded that they could not poffibly efcape death oa 
the arrival of thofe who approached by way of the mountain, bravely 
halted in the wideft part of the pals, to receive the charge of the 
enemy. The fliock was dreadful, and the battle was maintained on 

f 

the fide of the Greeks with the mod perfevcring intrepidity, and the 
mofl defperate valour. After their fpears were blunted or bioken, 
they attacked fword in hand, and their fhort, but mafly and wdl- 
tempered weapons, made an incredible havoc. Their progrefs was 
marked by a line of blood, when a Barbarian dart pierced the heart 
of Lconidas. The contcft was no longer for vi&ory and glory, hut 
for the facrcd remains of their kiug. lour times they difpellcd the 
thickeft globes of Perfians ; but as their unexampled valour was car- 
rying off the ineflimablc prize, the hoftile battalions were fecn de- 
fending the hill, under the condnft of Kpialtcs. It was now time 
to prepare for the lafl effort of generous defpair. With clofe order 

and rcfolute minds, the Greeks, all collcdled in thcmfelves, retired 

to 
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tb the narroweft part of the ftrait, and took poll behind the Phocian 
wall, on a rifing ground, where a lion of ftone was afterwards ere&ed 
m honour of Leonidas. As they performed this movement, fortune, 
willing to afford every occafion to difplay their illuftrious merit, obliged 
them to contend at once againft open force and fecret treachery. The 
Thebans, whom fear had hitherto reftrained from defe&ion, feized the 
prefent opportunity to revolt ; and approaching the Perfians with out- 
ftretched arms, declared that they had always been their friends ; that 
their republic had fent earth and water, as an acknowledgment of 
their fubmiflion to Xerxes ; and that u was with the utmoft reluc- 
tance they had been compelled by necefTity to refifl the progrefs of his 



arms. 



of 



perifhed 



perifliing 



by fubmitting to eternal infamy. Meanwhile the Lacedaemonians 
and Theipians were aflaulted on all fides. The neareft of the enemy 
beat down the wall, and entered by the breaches. Their temerity 
was punifhed by inftant death. In this laft ftruggle every Grecian 
(hewed the mod heroic courage ; yet if we believe the unanimous 
report of fome ThefTalians, and others who furvived the engage- 
ment, the Spartan Dioneces deferved the prize of valour. When 
it' was obferved to him, that the Perfian arrows were fo nu- 
merous, that they intercepted the light of the fun, he faid it was a 
favourable circumftance, becaufe the Greeks now fought in the 
fhade. The brothers Alpheus and Maron are likewife particularized 
for their generous contempt of death, and for their diftinguiihed va- 
lour and activity in the fervice of their country. What thefe, and 
other virtues, could accomplifh, the Greeks, both as individuals, and 
in a body, had already performed ; but it became impoflible for 
them longer to reft ft the impctuofify and weight of the darts, and 

arrows, and other miffilc weapons, which were continually poured 
upon them; and they were finally not deftroyed or conquered, 



Vol. I. V u 



but 
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but buried under a trophy of Perfian arms. Two monuments werfr 

afterwards ere&ed near the fpot where they fell ; the infcription of 
the firft announced the valour of an handful of Greeks *% who had 
refifted three millions of Barbarians : the fecond was peculiar to 
the Spartans, and contained thefe memorable words : " Go, ftranger, 
and declare to the Lacedaemonians, that we died here in obedience to 
their divine laws s °." 

*» Ifocrates, p. 164. makes the Spartans twice as numerous as the Spartans ; although 

who fought at Thermopylae amount to one the latter have carried away all the glory of 

thoofand. Diodorus, 1. xi. p. 410. agrees this fingular exploit, 
with Herodotus, tvhofe narrative is followed 59 £1 £e»« ayytiSw AaxiJa^ouoK ot» tnh 
in the text. The Thefpians, therefore, were, K^usSoj rot; xwvf irnQofx^u 

according to the moft probable accounts, Herodot. c. cxxviii. 
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CHAP. X. 



Sea Fight off Artemifium. — Xerxes ravages Phocis, 
Enters Attica.— -Magnanimity of the Athenians, 
Sea Fight off Salamis. — 'Xerxes leaves Greece. — His 
miferable Retreat.- — Campaig?i of Mardonius. — Bat- 
tles of Plat ecu and My c ale. — Iff tie of the Per fan In- 

vafion. 




TJRING 



Thermopylae, the Grecian. CHAP 




Di fatter of 
the Perfian 
fleet on the 



fleet were Rationed in the harbour of Artemifium, the northern 
promontory of Euboea. That of the Perfans, too numerous for any 
harbour to contain, had anchored in the road that extends between J*fJ° 0 n f 
the city of Caftancca and the promontory of Sepias, on the coaft 1 aeiTaiy. 
of ThefTaly. Here this formidable armada fuffered the calamities 
foretold by the wifdom of Artabanus. In a converfation with Xerxes, 
that prudent old man had warned him againft two enemies, the fca 
and the land, from whom his own rafh inexperience fecmed not to 
apprehend any danger. Yet botli thefe enemies occafioncd dreadful 

in iafnrl unrs to the PcrfianQ. whofr mnnhrrs hrll evnoled them to be 



dcllroyed at lea by a temped, and afterwards to pcrifli on land by a 
famine. The firfl line of their licet was flickered by the coall of 
Thcifaly ; but the other lines, to (he number of feven, rode at an- 
chor, at fmall intervals, with the prows of rite vcflcls turned i" fca. 
When they adopted this arrangement, the waters were Imooih, tlic 
ikv clear, the weather calm and lercnc ; kit on the morning of the 
1 ceo ml day after their arrival cm) the co.til, \ y c (ky began to lour, and 
the appearance of the heavens «;re\v tin caieniug and terrible. A 

V u l dreadful 



I 




CHAP; dreadful 
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and, what was more 




alarming, the billows began to rile to an amazing neignr, occanonea 
by a violent Hellefpontin, or north-eaft wind, which, when it once 
begins to blow in thofe feas with any confiderable force, feldom. 
ceafes for feveral days. The neareft veflels were faved by hauling 
under the fhore : of the more remote many were driven from theic 



The Pcrfians 



anchors ; fome foimdered at fea, others fplit on the promontory of 
Sepias, and feveral bulged on the mallows of Melibaea. Three days 
the tempeft raged with unabating fury. Four hundred gailies were 
deftroyed by its violence, befide fuch a number of ftoremips and 
tranfports, that the Perfian commanders, fufpecting that this dilafter 
jht occafion the revolt of the ThefTalians, fortified themfelves 
with a rampart of confiderable height, entirely compofed of the mat- 
tered fragments of the wreck 

This bulwark was fufficient to protect them againft the irruptions 



mi 



fail to the 0 £ t jj e Greeks ; but it could not defend them againft the more dan- 
b?. gerous fury of the waves. In a fhort time, therefore, they quitted 

their infecure ftation at Sepias, and with eight hundred Ihips of war, 
befides innumerable veflels of burthen, failed into the Pegafean bay, 
and anchored in the road of Aphete, which, at the diftance of a few 
miles, lies directly oppofite to the harbour of Artemifium. 
The com- The Grecians had polled centinels on the heights of Euboea to ob- 
nandcrs of f ^ e0 nfequences of the ftorm, and to watch the motions of 



the Grecian 



be- 



fleet think of t h e enemy. When informed of the dreadful diiaiter which had 
Bird; fallen them, they poured out a joyous libation, and facrificed, with 

pious gratitude, to " Neptune the Deliverer but the near ap- 
proach of fuch a fuperior force foon damped their tranfports of re- 
ligious feftivity. Neptune had favoured them in the ftorm, yet he 
might afllft their enemies in the engagement. In the council of 
war, called to deliberate on this important fubje&, it was the genc- 



• Hcrodot. 1. vii. c. clxxxviii. 6c feq.. Diodor. Sicul. 1. xi. c. xii. 

ral 
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ral opinion of the commanders, that they ought immediately to re- c H x A p 
tire fouthward* The Euboeans, whofe coafts muft have thus been 
abandoned to the fury of invaders, were peculiarly interefted in op 
pofing this pufillanimous refolution. The paffageinto the continent 
of Greece, they obferved, was ftill guarded by the magnanimity of 
Leonidas, and the bravery of the Spartans. Following this generous 
example, the Grecian fleet, however inferior in ftrength, ought to 
refift the Perfians r and to protect the eftates and families of a rich 
and populous ifland \ This remonftrance had not any effedl on the 
determined purpofe of Euribiades the Spartan, who, on account of 
the ancient pre-eminence of his republic, was entrufted with the 
command of the fleet ; an honour rather due to the perfonal merit, 
of Themifiocles, and the naval fuperiority of Athens. 

To the Athenian commander the Eubcsans fecretly applied, and, hot are pre- 

r r 1 • i ii" r * . . n vailed on to 

by a prelent oi thirty talents, engaged him to ufe his influence to remain at Ar- 

retain the Grecian armament for the defence of their coafts. The- Jh?idd™V»oE 

miftocles was well pleafed at being bribed into a meafure which his ^ e h s emifto ^ 
good fenfe and difcernment approved. By a proper diftribution of 
only eight talents, he brought over the other captains to his opinion, 
and thus effectually promoted the intereft, and fecured the good-will, 
of the Euboeans, while he retained for himfelf an immenfe fum of 
money, which might be ufefully employed, on many future occa- 
fions, in fixing, by largeffes and expenfive exhibitions, the fluctuating 

favour of his fellow-ririyens. 

Meanwhile the Pcrfians, having recovered from the terrors of the Both fide* 
ftorm, prepared for the engagement. As they entertained not the bat5c7 ° B 



fmallcft doubt of victory, they determined, 



K 



until they had font two hundred of their beft failing veflels around 
the illo of Euboea, to intercept the expedted flight of the enemy 
through the narrow Euripus. In order to conceal this deiign they 



1 Hero Jot. I. viii. c. ii. & fcq. 



ordered 
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CHAP, ordered the detached fhips to ftand out to fea until they loft fight of 

the eaftern coaft of Euboea, failing behind the little ifland of Sciathus, 
and afterwards fhaping their courfe by the promontories of Capha- 
neus and G^reftus. The ftratagem, concerted with more than ufual 

prudence, was, however, difcovered to the Greeks by Scyllias, a 
native of Scione, now ferving in the Perfian fleet, but who had long 



ianguiQied for 



Wh 



ployed 




ceffary for their new arrangement, ScylJias availed himlelf of his 
dexterity in diving, to fwim, unperceived, to a boat which had been 
prepared at a fufficunt diltance, in which he fortunately elcaped to 
Artemifium. He immediately gained admittance to the Grecian 
council, where the boldnefs of his enterprife gave perfuafion to his 
words. In confequence of his feafonable and important informa- 
tion, the Greeks determined to continue till midnight in the har- 
bour, and then weighing anchor, to fail in queft of the fleet which 
had been fent out to prevent their efcape. But this ftratagem, 

which they would have met the art of the enemy with fimilar ad- 
•drefs, was not carried into execution. The advice-boats, which 
had been immediately difpatched to obferve the progrefs of the Per- 

fians, returned before evening, without having feen any fhips ap- 
proaching in that direction. 

riic fir ft Tea This intelligence war, welcome to the Greeks, who were unvvil- 
figUt at Arte- p inp - Tvithout evident neceflity, to abaiulou thru indent (jtuaiion. T 

enemy, who had l.ttcly fuffcrcd fo fcvcrely in the florin, were n'»\v 
further weakened by a confidcrable diminution of their fleet. The 
ftrcngth oi the adverfc parties being thus reduc ed nearer to an equa- 
lity, the weaker feized the opportunity to dilplay their courage in 
fight, and their fupcrior flu II in naval aftion. Ahout fun- let tlirv 

V 

approached in a line, and offered battle to the Periians. The lat- 
ter did not decline the engagement, as their lhips were Hill lufli- 

-cicntly numerous to furround thole of their opponents. At the li: 

8 llgIL 
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fignal the Greeks formed into a circle, at the fecond they began the 
fight. Though crowded into a narrow compafs, and having the 
enemy on every fide, they foon took thirty of their fhips, and funk 
many more. Night came on, accompanied with an impetuous ftorm 



of 



of Arte 



mifium ; the enemy were driven to the coaft of Thefialy. As the 
wind blew from the fouth, the dead bodies and wrecks darned with 

■ 

violence againft the fides of their fhips, and difturbed the motion 



of their oars. 



ernation 



defpair ; for fcarcely had they time to breathe, after the former 
ftorm and fhipwreck near Mount Pelion, when they were compelled 
to a dangerous fea-fight ; after darknefs put an end to the battle, 
they were again involved in the gloom and horrors of a noc- 
turnal tempeft. By good fortune, rather than by defign, the 

greateft part of the fleet efcaped immediate deftru&ion, and gained 
the Pegafean Bay. Their calamities were great, and unexpected ; 
but the fhips ordered to fail round Euboea met with a ftill more 
dreadful difafter. They were overtaken by the ftorm, after they 
had adventured further from the fhore than was ufual with the 

wary mariners of antiquity. Clouds foon intercepted the flars, by 
which alone they diiedled their courfe. They were driven they 
knew not whither, by the force of the winds, or impelled by the im- 
pctuofity of currents- In addition to thefc misfortunes, they were 



terrified by the thunder, and overwhelmed by the deluge ; and 



after continuing during the greateft part of the night the fport of the 
elements, they all perifhed 3 milcrably, amidft the fhoals and rocks 
of an unknown coaft. 

The morning arofe with different profpecls and hopes to the Per- 
fians and Greeks. To the former it difcovcrcd the extent of their 

misfortunes ; to the latter it brought a reinforcement of fifty-three 



* llcrodot. 1. viii. c. xiii. Diodor. 1. xi. c. xiii. 



Athenian 
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Athenian "fhips. Encouraged by this favourable circumftance, they 
determined again to attack the enemy, at the fame hour as on the 
preceding day, becaufe their knowledge of the coaft, and their (kill 
in fighting their fhips, rendered the dufk peculiarly propitious to 
their defigns. At the appointed time, they failed towards the road 
of Aphete', and having cut off the Cilician fquadron from the reft, 
totally deftroyed it, and returned at night to Artemifium. 

The Perfian commanders being deeply affected with their repeated 
difaHers, but flill more alarmed at the much dreaded refentment of 
their king, they determined to make one vigorous effort, for reftoring 
the glory of their arms. By art and ftratagem, and under favour 
of the night, the Greeks had hitherto gained many important ad- 
vantages. It now belonged to the Perfians to choofe the time for 
action. On the third day, at noon, they failed forth in the form 
of a crefcent, which was ftill fufficiently extenfive to infold the 
Grecian line. The Greeks, animated by former fuccefs, were averfe 
to decline any offer of battle ; yet it is probable that their admiralr, 
and particularly Themiftocles, would much rather have delayed it to 
a more favourable opportunity. Rage, refentment, and indignation, 
fupplied the defect of the Barbarians in fkill and courage. The 
battle was longer, and more doubtful, than on any former occafion ; 
many Grecian veffels were deftroyed, five were taken by the Egyp- 
tians, who particularly fignalized themfelves on the fide of the Bar- 
barians, as the Athenians did on that of the Greeks. The perse- 
vering valour of the latter at length prevailed, the enemy retire 
and acknowledging their fuperiority, by leaving them in polfef!" n 
of the dead and the wreck. But the victory cod them dear; imee 
their veffels, particularly thofe of the Athenians, were reduced io a 
very mattered condition; and their grent inferiority in the m -ibcr 

and fize of their fhips, made them feel more fenfibly every diminu- 
tion of flrength. 

This 
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This circumftance was fufficient to make them think of retiring CHAP 



IX. 




(while they might yet retire in fafety) to the fhores of the Corinthian ^ 
Ifthmus. The inclination to this meafure received additional force fail to the 

- Sironic 

from confidering, that the Perfians, however unfortunate by fea, had Guiph. 
ftill an immenfe army ; whereas the principal hope of Greece 
centered in its fleet. While the commanders were occupied with 
thele reflexions, Abronychus, an Athenian, who had been entrufted 
with a galley of thirty oar?, to cruife in the Malian bay, and to 



of 



with an ac 



count of the glorious death of Leonidas. The engagements by fea 
and land had been fought on the lame day. In both the Greeks de- 
fended a narrow pais, a gain ft a fuperior power; and in both the 
Perfians had, with very difFerent fuccels, attempted, by furrounding, 
to conquer them. The intelligence brought by Abronychus con- 
firmed their refolution of failing fouthward ; for it feemed of very 
little importance to defend the fhores, after the enemy had obtained 
pofleflion of the centre of the northern territories. Having palled 
the narrow Euripus, they coafted along the fhore of Attica, and 
anchored in the ftrait of the Saronic CJulph, which feparates the 
ifland of Salamis from the harbours of Athens 4 . 

Before they left Artcmifium, Themiftocles, ever watchful to pro- Thfmif- 
mote the intereft of his country, endeavoured to alienate 5 from the tagfin for 



fFl 



Contrary to the 



making the 
lonians Jc- 



atlvicc of the prudent Artabamis, Xerxes had conduced the Afiatic ^J^ hcir 
(i recks to an unnatural expedition againft their mother-country. 
His wife kinfman in vain pcrfuaded him to lend them back, bccaiile 
it appeared equally dilhonourablc and dangerous to depend on 
the ferviee of men, which could only be employed in his favour at 
the expence of every principle of duty, and of every lentiment oi 
virtue. By hope and fear, by threats and promifes, and chiefly by 
honouring them with marks ot diftinguilhed preference, Xerxes 

4 Horodoc. 1. viii. c. xxi. 5 Il>ni. I. viii. c. xxii. 

Vol. I. X x had 
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had hitherto preferved their reluctant fidelity. In order at once 
to deftroy a connection which of its own accord Teemed ready 
to diflclve, Themiftoclcs engraved on the rocks near the watering- 
place of Artemifium the following words : " Men of Ionia, ycur 
Gonduft is mod unjuft in fighting againft your anceftors, and in at- 
tempting to enllave Greece ; refolve, therefore, while it is yet in 
your power,. to repair the injury. — If you cannot immediately defcrt 
from the Perfian fleet, yet it wiJl be eafy for you to accomplilh this 
defign when we come to an engagement. You ought to remember, 
thpt yourfelves gave occafion to the quarrel between us and the Bar- 
barians ; and farther, that the lame duties which children owe to 
their parents, colonies owe to their mother-country 

When news arrived that the Grecian, fleet had abandoned 
Artemifium, Xerxes regarded this retreat of the enemy as equal to a 
victory. He therefore iffued orders, that his naval force, after ra- 
vaging the coafts of Eubcea, fhould proceed to take poffellion of the 
harbours of Athens; while at the head of his irrefilliblc annv, he 
intended to make a victorious proceffion, rather than a march, into die 
Attic territory. The road thither from Thermopylae pafleJ through the 
countries of Phoeis and Bocotia, the latter of which had alrcadv ackiuuv- 

ledged his authority. The Phocians adhered to the caufc of CI recce ; and 
were flill farther confirmed in their ailcgiance, after the Thcflali.ub, 

their inveterate enemies, had embraced the party of Xerxes. Siuh 

were the violent animohtic*, which divided thele hoflilc (late*, that, 

in the opinion of Herodotus, whichever fide the Thcilalians had 

taken, the Phocians would Hill have oppofed them. Me miyht, prr- 

Iiaps, have extended the oblervation to the other principal republic. 

The enthuhahn of Athens ' and Sparta in defending the cauie of 

Greece, rendered tlic rival Hates of Thebes and Argoa zealous in 

the (ervice of Pcrha j and it is to he remcinbcicd, to the immortal 



6 Tins fentimrnt is thr <!'nfl.Uc of nature, fircrk writers, 14 '|it.r liheri p.-ircntihus ca 
and ouurs often in tlic Roman as well a3 the toloni antiqua: pauix debcni." T. latins 

glory 
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'glory of the friends of liberty and their country, that they had to 
druggie with domcflic fedition, while they oppofed and defeated a 
foreign invafion. 

Having entered the territory cf PhocI% the Pcrfian army fepa- Ravages 
rated into two divifions, with a view to obtain more plentiful fup- 
plics of the nccefliiries of life, and to deflroy more completely the 
pofleffions of their enemies. The mod numerous divifion followed 
the course of the river CcphifTu% which flows from the Theflalian 
mountains, to the lake Copais in Bocotia. The fertile banks of the 



Cephillus were adorned by Charadra, Neon, Elataea, and other 
populous cities, all of which were burned or demolifhed by the 
fury of Xerxes, and the refentment of the Thcflalians. Hiftorians 

particularly regret the deftruction of the facred walls of Abe, a city 
held in peculiar refpett on account of the temple of Apollo, famed 
for its unerring oracles, and enriched from the earlieft times by the 
pious donations of fuperftition. The inhabitants had in general 
abandoned their towns, and taken refuge in the mod inacceifible 
retreats of Mount Parnaflus. But the natives of Abe, vainly con- 
fiding for fafety in the fandity of the place, became a prey to aa 
undiilinguiihing rage, which equally dilregarded tilings facred and 



profane. The men perilhed by the fword, the women by the 

brutal lu ft of the Barbarians. 

After committing thcie dreadful ravages, the principal divifion F.xtraordi* 
of the army marched into Bocotia, by the way of Orchomcnus. The t^Vc of Id"- 
fmallcr part (if either portion of fucli an immenfe hoft can be called J^ 1 Ticked 
fmall) ftrctched to the right, along the weftcrn fkirts of Mount Bar- ^T hl - 
nafliis, and traced a line of devaluation from the banks of tlie Ce- 
])hilfus to the temple of Delphi. Such was the fame of the immcnle 
riches collected in this iacred edifice, that Xerxes is laid to have 
been as well acquainted with their amount as with that of his own 
trcafury ; and, to believe the adulation of his followers, he alone was 
worthy to poflefs that invaluable depofitory. The Dclphians having 

X x 2 learned 
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learned by the unhappy fate of Abe, that their religious employment 
could not afford protection, either to their property or to their 
perfons, confulted the oracle, " Whether they fhould hide their trea- 
lures under-ground, or tranfport them to fome neighbouring coun- 
try?" The Pythia replied, " That the arms of Apollo were fufficient 
for the defence of his lhrine." The Delphians, therefore, confined 
themfelves to taking proper meafures for faving their lives. The 
women and children were tranfported by fea to Achaia j the men 
climbed to the craggy tops of Mount Cirphis, or defcended to the 
deep caverns of Parnaflus. Only fixty perfons, the immediate mi- 
nifters of Apollo, kept poffeffion of the facred city. But r could we 
credit the teftimony of ancient hiftorians, it foon appeared that the 
gods had not abandoned Delphi : fcarcely had the Perfians reached the 
temple of Minerva the Provident, fituated at a little diflance from 
the town, when the air thickened into an unufual darknefs. A 
violent ftorm arofe ; the thunder and lightning were terrible. At 
-length the tempeft burft on Mount Parnalfus, and feparated from its 
fides two immenle rocks, which rolling down with tnereafed violence, 
overwhelmed the neareft ranks of the Perfians. The fhattered frag- 
ments of the mountain, which long remained in the grove of 
Minerva, were regarded by the credulity of the Greeks as a (landing 
proof of the miracle. But without fuppofing any iupernatural inter- 
vention, we may believe, that an extraordinary event, happening on. 
an extraordinary occalion, would produce great terror and condo- 
nation in the Barbarian army, fince many of the nations which 
compofed it acknowledged the divinity of Apollo, and muft then- 
fore have been fcnbble of their intended impiety, in dcfpoiling his 
temple. The awiul iolemnity of the place, confpircd with the 
horrors of the tempeft, and the guilty feelings of their own cr?n- 
fciences. Thefe united terrors were fufficient to difturb all the ra- 
tional principles of their minds, and even to confound the clean 11 
perccptionb of their ionics. They imagined, that they liend 

many 
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many founds, which they did not hear ; and that they 
phantoms, which they did not fee. An univerfal panic feized 
them ; at fir ft they remained morionlefs, in filent amazement ; they 
afterwards fled with difordered fteps, and wild defpair. The Del- 
phians, who perceived their confufion, and who believed that the 

gods, by the moft manifeft figns, defended their favourite abode r 
rufhed impetuoufly from their faftnefles, and deftroyed great num- 
bers of the terrified and unrefifting enemy 7 . The remainder took, 
the road of Boeotia, in order to join the main body under Xerxes y 
which having already deftroyed the hoftile cities of Thefpise and 
Platxa, was marching with full expectation to inflid complete ven- 




geance on the Athenians 



territory 



their paffage over the Hellefpont. They laid wade the country y 

burned the cities, and levelled the temples with- the ground. At Xerxes in- 

Ycld c s A 1 1 ICS 

length they took poffeffion of the capital ; but the inhabitants, by a 
retreat no lefs prudent than magnanimous, had withdrawn from the 
fury of their relent men t. 

It was impoflible for the Athenians at once to oppofe the Perfian* which the 

1 ^ 1 Athenian- 1 . 

army, which marched from Bocotia, and to defend the weftern coafts had evacu- 
of Greece againfl the ravages of the fleet. The inhabitants of Pelo- 
ponnefus, defpairing of being able to rdifl the enemy in the open 
field, had begun to build a wall acrols the iilhmus of Corinth, as 
their only feciiTiry on the fide of the land againfl the Barbaric invaiion. 
In thefe circumflances the Athenians, by the advice of Themiftocles, 
embraced a rcfolntion which ccliplcd the glory of all their former 
exploits. They abandoned to the Perlian rage their villages, their 
territory, their walls, their city itfelf, with the revered tombs of 
their anceflors ; their wives and children, and aged parents, were 
tranfported to the illcs of Salami* and vV.-ina, and to the generous 
city of TrarzoiK:, on the Argolic coall, which, notwiihflanding the 
defection of Argos, the capital of that province, ftedfallly adhered 



1 IlcroJot. 1. via. c. x,xx\ii. &c Icijij. .V Diodor, I. xi. p. 2^0. 
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° P " t0 maN: ' injs °^ P^ tr i ot ^ m J anc * di^ at es of virtue. The em- 
barkation was made with fuch hafte, that the inhabitants were ob- 
liged to leave behind them their houfehold furniture, their flatties 
and pictures, and in general the moll valuable part of their pro- 



perty, 



But they were willing to relinquilh. all for the fake of their 



.country, which, they well Jcnew, coniifted not in their houlcs, 
lands, and effeds 7 , but in that equal conftitution of government, 
which they had received from their anceftors, and which it was 
their duty to tranfmit unimpaired to pofterity. This conftitution it 



was 1m 



poffibl 



e 



at 



arms, or of handling an oar, 



the rifk of their lives and of every thing dear to them, to maintain 
the general independence of the Grecian confederacy; the intcrcft of 
which became doubly precious, by being thus infeparably conneded 

with their own. 

and embark- The Athenians capable of bearing 

It Sumis! embarked on board the fleet, flationed at Salamis. The (hips equip- 
ped and manned by them alone, exceeded in number thole of all 
their allies together, although the combined force was coniiderably 
augmented by the naval ftrength of Epirus and Acarnania, which, 
formerly doubttul and irrcfolute, had been determined to the iide of 

hv the event of the cno-nwmpnts at Artemiiium. The whole 



Greece bv the event of the engagements at Artemiiium, 
Grecian armament, thus increaied, amounted to three hundred and 
eighty veifcls. That of the lVrlians, which now took polTeiTion of 
the Athenian harbours, lying to the louth oi the ft rait occupied 
bv the Greeks, had alio received a powerful reinforcement. The 
jLocrians, Bcrotians, and in general every people who had lubmitted 
to their arms, readily iiipplying them with Ihips ; and ieveial of 
the /Vgean iflaiuls having at length prepared the quota which they 
had formerly been commanded to furniih. We are not exadlly in- 
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formed of the number or ftrength of the additional fquadron ; but it c H A p - 

A * 

was fuppofed fully to compcnfate the lofs occafioncd by ftorms and 
fea-fights, and to reftore the Pcrfian fleet to its original compliment 
of twelve hundred fail 8 . 

Trufting to the immenfe fuperiorlty of his armament, Xerxes was Xerxes cV^r- 
ftill defirous to make trial of his fortune at fea, notwithftanding ^inaueau' 
his former difaflcrs on that element. But before he came to a final 
refulution, he iummoned a council of war, in order to hear the opi- 
nion of his maritime fubjccls or allies. The tributary kings of Tyre 
and Sidon > the leaders of the Egyptians, Cyprians, and Cilicians, ■ 
ever ready to flatter the paffions of their fovcreign, offered many fri- 
volous reafons in favour of the alternative to which thev perceived 
him inclined. But in the fleet of Xerxes there was a Grecian queen I* powerfully 
named Artemifia, widow of the prince of Halicarnafllis, and who J 1,fluai, L lJ 

1 > from that 

had affirmed the government of that city and tcrritorv for the benefit nu ' ; - lurc ll >" 

Artemifia, 



of her infant fori. Compelled by the order of Xerxes, or perhaps 
irritated againft the Athenians for fome reafons which hiftory docs 
not record, fhc not only fitted out five fhips to attend the Pcrfian 
expedition, but took upon herfclf the command of her little iqua- 
dron, and on every occafion conducted it with equal fkill and 
bravery. Such vigour of mind, united with lb delicate a form, 
deferved to excite ail miration in every part of the world ; but the 
manly fpirit of Artemiiia becomes Hill more admirable, when we 
eonlider the ievere reilraints which have been in all ages impofed on 
the female fe\, by the manners and climate of Alia. Her fupe- 
rior genius recommended her to the peculiar favour of Xer\e% 
who was obliged to elleem in a woman the virtues which he him- 
felf wanted fpirit to praclife. Truiling to his advantageous opi- 
nion of her courage and fidelity, Artctniha diflentcd Irom the ire- 
neral voice of the allies, and even oppolcd the inclination at the 
prince, " Her former exploits on the coatl ol b.ubaa aflorded fit i— 
ficient proof that her prcfent advice was not the child of timidity. 



8 Ilcrodot. Piodor. ubi fupia. Sc Hut. iu Thcnuftoclc. 



She 
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C HA P. g} ie ] ia( j j 3Cen ever forward to expofe her perfon and her fame m the 

fervice of the great king ; hut it was impoffible to* diflemble the 
manlfeft fuperiority of the Greeks in naval affairs. Yet were the 
two armaments as much on a foot of equality in point of bravery 
and experience, as they were unequal in numbers, what motive 




Was he 



not already in pofleflion of Athens, the great object of the war? 
The Spartans who had oppofed his progrefs at Thermopylae had 
reaped the juft fruits of their temerity : thofe affembled at the 
ifthmus of Corinth might eanly be involved in a fimilar fate. The 
Peloponnelus might then be laid wade by fire and fword, which 
would complete the deftrudlion of Greece. Inftead of proceed- 
ing immediately to that pcninlula, fhould Xerxes choofe to con- 
tinue only a few weeks in the Attic territory, four hundred Grecian 
lhips could not long be fupplied with provifions from the barren 

rocks of Salamis. Neceflity muft compel them to furrender, or drive 
them to their refpettive cities, where they would become an eafv 
prey to the Perlian arms." Thcfe judicious obfervations were heard 
without approbation ; the word opinion prevailed, being the belt 
adapted to Hatter the vanity of Xerxes. 
Delibera- When the Grecian commanders obferved that the enemy pre- 

Greek, 1 C P are( l to venture another engagement at Tea, they likewife aflcm- 

bled, to deliberate whether they fhould continue in the (trait be- 
tween Salamis and Attica, or proceed further up the gulph, to- 
wards the Corinthian Iilhmus. The latter propofal was generally 
approved by the confederates of Peloponnelus, who anKioufly de- 
fired, in the prdent emergency, to approach as near as poflible to 
their refpeftive cities. Some haftcned to their fhips, and hoilled 
fail, in order to depart ; and it Teemed likely that their example 
would be loon followed by the whole fleet. On hoard the Ihip of 
Thcmidocics was Mneiiphilus, formerly mentioned as the indrueMor 
of his youth, and who now accompanied him as his counfcllor ami 

friend. The experienced wifjum of Mneiiphilus readily diicerned, 

that 
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that if the Greeks fhould fail from Salamis, it would be impofllble 
to prevent the general difperfion of their armament. He there- 
fore exhorted Themiftocles to endeavour, by all means poflible, 
to prevent this fatal meafure ; and particularly to perfuade the 
Spartan admiral, Euribiades, to alter his prefent intention. 

Themiftocles readily embraced the opinion of his friend. Having Guide,! h y 
waited on Euribiades, he obtained his confent to call a fecond of Theinif- 
affembly of the confederates. After they were fully convened, 
the Athenian cal'ed their attention to the date of their affairs, 
when his difcourfe was infolently interrupted by Adimantus, the 

■ 

commander of the Corinthians, who had conftantlv difcovered a 



toc!es r 



particular folicitude for returning to the Ifthmus. Themiftocles, no 
lefs prudent than brave, anfwered his reproaches with calmnefs, and 
then addrefftng himfelf to Euribiades, " The fate of Greece," faid 
he, " depends on the decifion of the prefent moment, and that deci- 
sion on you; if you refolve to fail to the Ifthmus, we muft abandon 
Salamis, Megara, and JEgina ; we fhall be compelled to fight in an 
open fea, where the enemy may fully avail themfelves of their fupe- 
rior numbers ; and as the Perfian army will certainly attend the mo- 
tions of their fleet, we fhall draw their combined ftrength towards 
the Grecian peninfula, our laft and only retreat. But if you deter- 
mine to retain the fhips in their prefent ftalion, the Perfians will 
find it impofllble, in a narrow channel, to attack us at once with 
their whole force : we fliall preferve Megara and Salamis, and we 
fhall cfte&ually defend Peloponnefus ; for the Barbarians being, as I 
firmly truft, defeated in a naval engagement, will not penetrate fur- 
ther than Attica, but return home with difgracc." He had fcarcely 
ended his words, when Adimantus broke forth into new invedtivc% 
afle&ing furprifc that Euribiades fhould lifl.cn to a man who, fmcc 
the taking of Athens, had not any city to defend : that the Athenians 
ought then to have a voice in the council, when they could fay they 
had a home. Themiftocles replied, " that the Athenians had in- 
deed undervalued their private eflatcs and poilelfions, in companion 
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of 
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° H x A ? * °^ ^ 1C ^ r P 0 ^ 1 ^ independence, and the general fafety of Grce e 7 . 

and gloriouriy abandoned their city m defence of their country. 
But notwkhftanding this facrilice for the public good, they had ftill 
an home far more valuable than Corinth, two hundred fhips of war 
wel 1 armed and manned, which no nation of Greece could rcihL 
That fliould the confederates perfift in their prefent dangerous refolu- 
tion, the Athenians would in thefe fhips embark their wives and fa- 
milies ; defert a country, which hud firft forlaken itfelf; and repair 
to the coafl of Italy, where it was foretold by ancient oracles, that 
Athens fhould, in fome future time, form a- great and flouriihing 
fettlement. That the Greeks would then remember and regret the 
advice of Thcmiftocles, when, abandoned by the raoft coniidcrahlc 
part of their allies,, they became an eafy prey to the Barbarian in- 
vader." The firmnels of this difcourfe fhook the refolution of the con- 
federates ; and it was determined by the majority to continue at SalamLs. 

Between this important refolve and the engagement, there inter- 
vened a moment of the mod anxious folicitude. The minds of men,, 
iinprcfled with the awful idea of the events about to be traniadu!, 

were thrown off their ordinary bias ; and. as the operations of nature, 
and the agency of invifiblc beings, are always fondly conneclcd in 
the imagination with the momentous concerns of human life, :i:e 
Greeks felt, or believed they felt, extraordinary convuliions of t ho 
elements; thev law, or fancied they law, hideous Ipcclrcs in ihc 
air; and heard, or imagined they heard, the moll terrible ai.d 
threatening voices 9 . But all thelc Rrange and (upernatural appear- 
ances, which would othcrwife have been dou!)tlul or alarming, wore 

4 

proved, by a clear and explicit oracle,, to fore t el the dcllruiAioii uf 
the Barbarians. 

rciJv *a Not withftanding this favourable intimation of the divine will, 

whic h was carefully improved by the wildom and cliHjuor.ee of The* 
mi'loclcs, the Pcloponnefians were ready to return to their li r II de- 
termination. A veffel arriving from the Illhmus, brought advice 



o, mien; 



9 L)f;as Fun. Orat. H.rotlot. lbiJ. 



that 
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that the fortifications there were almoft completed ; if the fleet re- c - H A p 
tired to the neighbouring fhore, the failors might, even after a defeat 
at fea, take refuge behind their walls ; but if conquered near the 
coafls of Salamis, they would be for ever feparated from their fami- 
lies and friends, and confined, without hope or refource, within 

* 

the narrow limits of a barren ifland. In important alternatives, 
when the arguments on each fide are ahnoft equally perfuafive, the 
party which we have embraced often appears the worft, merely be- 
caufe we have embraced it. Any new circumftance or confideration 
is always capable of changing the balance, and we haftily approve 
what we reje&ed after much deliberation. Left this propenfity prevented by 
fhould, as there was much feafon to fear, again difconcert his raea- meagre 8 " 



fures, Themiftocles determined to prevent the Greeks from the poffi- 
bility of gratifying it. There commonly lived in his family a man 



meafure of 

Themifto- 
cles. 



S 



H 




nally a flave, and employed in the education of his children ; but 
the generofity of his patron, he acquired the rank of citizen, with 
confiderable riches. The firmnefs and fidelity of this man rendered 
him a proper inftrument for executing a flratagem, which concealed, 
under the maik of treachery, the enthufiafm of public virtue* 
Having received his inftru&ions from Themiftocles, he privately 
failed to the Perfian fleet, and obtaining admiflion into the pretence 
of Xerxes, declared, " That he had been tent by the captain of the 
Athenians, who could no longer endure the infolcncc of his country- 
men, to acquaint the great king, that the Grecians, teized with con- 
fternation at the near approach of danger, had determined to make 
their efcape under cover of the night : that now was the time for the 
Perfians to atchicve the moft glorious of all their exploits, and, by 
intercepting the flight of their enemies, accomplifli their deftruftion 
at once 'V The deceit was believed ; all day, and the greateft 
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part 
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C h^A P. part of the fucceeding night, the Perfians were employed in fecurlhg 

the feveral fiaffages between the iflands and the adjacent coaft ; and 
that nothing might be neglected that could contribute to their fuc- 
cefs, they filled the little ifle, or rather rock, of Pfyttalea, lying be- 
tween Salamis and the continent, with the flower of the Perfian in- 
fantry, who might be prepared to receive the miferable remnant of the 



Greeks, who, after the expeded defeat, would fly 



Hisisuervfew The firft intelligence of 



with. Ariili 



feems 



himfetf of the general a£t of indemnity to return from 



but who readily embraced 



rve 



country, 



Having with difficulty efcaped in a fmafl veflel from the ifle of JE 



had 



fida 



his fecret. Their interview was as memorable as the occafion 
after a continued fife of oppofiticn and hatred, they now firfl: ; 
to fufpend their private animofities, in order to promote the 
mon mtereft of their country. As the Peloponnefian comm; 
were either wavering and irrefelute, or had determined to fet fail 



com- 
nders 



ras defired to inform them of the a 
but the confideration of. his country 



cnce 



fufpe&ed, and it was imagined that he meant to facrifice the general 
Lntereft of the confederates to the fafety of the Athenian families in 
Salamis. But the arrival of a veflel belonging to the ifle of Tenos 



confirmed the veracity of his report, and the Peloponnefians refolvcd 
to fight,, becaufe it was impoflible to fly 10 . 
Scn-fieht off Before the dawn of day the Grecian fhips were drawn up in or- 
slun\s. der of battle; and the Perfians, who had been furprifed at not find- 
ing them attempt to efcape during night, were ftill more furprifed 
when morning difcovered their dole and regular arrangement. The 



10 Hcrodot, 1. viii. c. Ixxix. k feqej. 



Greeks 
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Greeks began with the light their facred hymns and poeans — then 
broke at once from a thoufand voices their triumphant fongs of war, 
accompanied as ufual by the animating found of the trumpet. The 
fhores of Attica re-echoed to the rocks of Salamis and Pfyttalea. The 
Grecian acclamation^ filled the fky. Neither their appearance nor 

their words betokened flight or fear, but rather determined intrepi- 
dity, and daring courage— yet was their valour tempered with wif-» 
dom» Themiftocles delayed the attack until the ordinary breeze 
fliould fpring up, which was no lefs favourable to the experience of 
the Grecian mariners, than dangerous to the lofty unwieldinef^ ©f 
the Perfian fliips The fignal was then given for the Athenian line 
to bear down againft that of the Phoenicians, which rode on the weft, 
off the coaft of Eleufis ; while the Peloponnefians advanced againft 
the enemy's left wing placed on the eaft, near the harbour of the 
Piraeus. The Perfians, confiding in their number, and fecure of 
vi&ory, did not decline the fight. A Phoenician galley, of uncom- 
mon fize and ftrength, was diftinguifhed in the front of their line by 
every circumftance of naval pomp. In the eagernefs to engage, , ffie 
far outftripped her companions ; but her career was checked mid- 
way between the two fleets by an Athenian galley which had failed 
forth to meet her. The firft fhock fhattered her fculptured prow, the 
fecond buried her in the waves. The Athenians, encouraged by 
this glorious prelude, proceeded with their whole force, animating 
each other to the combat by a martial fong: " Advance, ye fons of 
Athens, fave your country, defend your wives and children, deliver 
the temples of your gods, regain the facred'tombs of your renowned 

forefathers; this day the common caufe of Greece demands your va- 
lour." The battle was bloody and dcftru&ivc, and difputed on the 

fide of the Perfians with more obflinate refiftance than on any for- 
mer occafion ; for, from the Attic coaft, featcd on a lofty throne on 
the top of Mount iEgialos, Xerxes obferved the fcene of a&ion, and 
attentively remarked, with a view to reward and punifh, the various 

11 Id. ibid. 

behaviour 
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CHAP, behaviour of his fubjedts. The prefence of their prince operated on 

their hopes, .and ftill more powerfully on their fears. But neither 
the hope of acquiring the favour, nor the fear of incurring the dif- 
pleafure of a defpot, could furnifh principles of a&ion worthy of 
being compared with the patriotifm and love of liberty which ac- 
tuated the Greeks. To the dignity of their motives, as much as 
to the fuperiority of their fkill, the latter owed their unexampled 
fnccefs in this memorable engagement. The foremoft fhips of the 
Phoenicians were difperfed or funk. Amidft the terror and con- 
. fufion occafioned by their repulfe, they ran foul of thofe which had 
The Perfians been drawn up in two lines behind them. The Athenians fkilfully 

totally de- r 

Seated. encircled them around, comprelled them into a narrower ipace, and 

increafed their diforder ; they were at length entangled in each other, 
deprived of all power of adlion, and, to ufe the expreflive figure of 

gin eye-witnefs, " caught axid deftroyed like fifh in a net 11 ." Such 
was the fate of the right wing; while the Ionians, who, on the left, 
x)ppofed the fleets of Peloponnefus and iEgina, furnifhed them with 

an opportunity to complete the vi&ory. Many of the Afiatic Greeks, 
mindful of the advice given by Themiftocles, abandoned the intcreft 
of the great king, and openly declared for their countrymen ; others 
declined the engagement ; the remainder were funk and put to 



fl 



of 



of 



Hie was clofcly purfued by an Athenian galley, commanded by Ame- 
nias, brother of the poet TEfehylus. In this extremity fhe employed 
a very unwarrantable ftratagem. The neareft Perfian veflel was 
commanded by Damafithymus, a tributary priuce of Calynda in Ly- 
cia, a man with whom Artcmifia was at variance. With great dex- 
terity flic darted the beak of her galley againft the Lycian vcflcl. 
Damafithymus was buried in the waves ; and Amcnias, deceived by 
this meatiire, equally artful and audacious, believed the veflel of Ar- 



tcmifia 



« 
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Cemifia 



Phoenician and Ionian fquadrons (for that of the Egyptians had been 
exceedingly weakened by the adion on the coaft: of Eubcea) formed' 
the main ftrength of the Perfran armament ; after' thefe were de- 
feated, the fhips at a diftance ventured not to advance,, but haftily 
changing fail, meafured back their courfe to the Athenian and other, 
neighbouring harbours. The viftors, difdaining to purfue them, 
dragged the mod valuable part of the wreck to the coafts of Pfyt- 
talca and Salamis. The narrow feas were covered with the floating. 



The CHAP. 

X. 



of the 



fhip 



ming, an art which they univerfally learned as a neceflary branch 
of education, and with which the Barbarians were totally unac- 
quainted '\ 

Xerxes had fcarcely time to confidcr and deplore the deftru&ion 
and difgrace of his fleet, when a new fpcdtacle, not lefs mournful, 
ottered itfelf to his fight. The flower of the Pcrfian infantry had 
taken poft, os wc have already obfervcd, on the rocky i fle of Plvt- 



retn 



mament, which, after its cxpc&cd defeat, would naturally take re- 
fugc on that barren coaft. But equally falfe and fatal was their con- 
jedluie concerning tlic event of the battle. The Creeks, difembark- 
ing from their fliips, attacked, in the enthufialm of vi&ory, thoie 
adoniihed troops, w ho, unable to refill, and finding it impofhble to 
flv, were cut down to a man. As Xerxes beheld this dreadful 

4 * 

havoc, lie ftarted in wild agitation iroin his lilver throne, rent his 
royal robes, and, in the lirll moment of his returning tranquillity, 
commanded the main body ol his forces, pnfled along the Athenian 
coaft, to return to their nJpe&ivc camp*. 



11 Before this period it was a law at learn n\u!h;j and Avimminp. Sam. Petir. 
Athens ami other Hates, tm; * 'Ujhi^ » dt Leg. Alt. |\ 11. 

•*i'lt„9 n iv t* kch y^u^xva ; that boy a iirll 
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C H^A P. From that moment he refolved to return with all poflible expedi- 
tion into Afik. Yet did his fears and his policy conceal, for a few 
days, the defign, not only from the Grecian but from the Perfian 



X. 

Xerxes de- 
termines to 
leave Greece. 



ge nera Is. M ard onius 



with the ge~ 



The 



nius of his mailer, to believe that his concern for the fafety c 
illuftrious perfon would allow him to remain longer than nec< 
in a country, which had been the fcene of fo many calamities, 
artful courtier availed himfelf of the important fecret, to divert the 
ftorm of royal refcntment which threatened the principal author of 
this inglorious undertaking. In his firft interview with Xerxes, he 



exhorted him 
his fleet : ths 



be too deeply affedled by the defeat of 



come 



Greeks 



rafts of woodj but with foldiers and horfes : that the valour of the 
Perfians had oppofed all refiftance, and their invincible fovereiga 
was now mafter of Athens, the main objedfc of his ambition : that 



plifhed 



of the enterprife 



Mardonias 
remains there 

**ith 300,000 
*neo« 



great king to return from the fatigues of 



of 



for 



three hundred thoufand chofen men he 



ould undertake to p 



tory 



Such is the language of adulation, too often held to princes. 



*rhe mifcr- 
able retreat 



The other courtiers confirmed, by their approbation, the advice of 
Mardonius ; and the Perfian monarch, while he obeyed the dictates 
of his own pufillanimity, feemed to leave Greece in reluctant com- 
pliance with the anxious folicitude of his fubjedts. 

The remains of the Perfian fleet, frightened from the coafl of 
fiThxs^Tmy. Greece, returned to the harbours of Afia Minor, and afterwards ai- 

fcmbled and rendezvoufed, during the cnfiing winter, in the port of 

i 

Cynj6 The tranfports were ordered to the Hcllefpont, on the hanks 
of which Xerxes arrived with his troops in forty-five days, after 
intolerable hardfhips and fatigue. Famine and pcflilence filled up 
the meafure of their calamities ; and, excepting the three hundred 

thoufand chpfen n>en committed to Mardonius, a 



dctacl 



cut ol' 
whom) 
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whom guarded the royal perfon to the coaft, fcarcely a remnant c ^ A p - 
was left of fo many millions l3 . The bridge oftentatioufly erected 
on the Hellefpont, would have prefented, had it remained intire, a 
mortifying monument of loft greatnefs. But this magnificent fabric 
had been deftroyed by a tempeft : and fuch is the obfcurity with 
which Xerxes returned from Greece, compared with the blaze of 
grandeur in which he arrived there, that it is uncertain whether he 

crofled the channel in a Phoenician fhip of war, or only in a fifhing 
boat' 4 . Having returned to Sardis, he endeavoured to compenfate 
for the difappointment of ambition by the gratification of fenfuality, 



and buried 



and 



not lefs frightfully criminal, than all the difgrace which his pride had 
incurred, and all the calamities which his fubje&s had either infli&ed 
or fullered '\ 

When the Greeks had leifure to examine the extent and com- Mea Cures 

r n • r ta ^ en 

pletenefs of their fuccefs, they determined, in the nrft emotions of Greeks after 
triumph and refentment, to purfue the fhattered remains of the ene- their viaorjr- 
my. That no Barbarian might efcape, they purpofed immediately to 
fail northward, to deftroy the Pcrfian bridge over the Hellefpont, 
and thus to intercept their return. This defign was recommended, 
and chiefly fupportcd by the Athenians, who having experienced the 
greatcft fhare of the danger, felt mod feniibly the joys of deliver- 
ance. But, upon more mature deliberation, it occurred that the 
Pcrfians were ftill fiilTicicntly numerous to afford j till grounds of ter- 
ror. To their cowardice and inexperience, not to their want of 
ftrength, the Greeks owed all their advantages over them ; but if to 
their former calamities was added the impombility of retreat, they 
might derive courage from defpair, and, by efforts hitherto unexerted, 
repair the confequenccs of their pall errors and misfortunes. Thele 
confiderations, full fuggcfled, it is laid, by Kuribiades the Spartan, 

13 <>,.»„ „,*., fay;, Hcroilotus, cm- '* fouler. IlcroJ. Jurtin. C-rn. Ncpos. 

j.l,;itically. " s HcroUet. &Diodor. ibid. 
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v. 



were adopted by Themiftocles, who convinced his countrymen that 
the jealoufy of the Grecian gods,, unwilling that one man fhould be 
lord of Europe and Afia, rather than their own prowefs, had given 
them the vi&ory over Xerxes ; a prince of fuch folly and madnefs, 
that he had treated wkh equal irreverence things human and divine, 
deftroyed the facred temples, overthrown the venerable altars and 
images, and impioufly infulted the gods of the Hellefpont with ftripes 
and fetters- That it was the duty of the Athenians, after having glo 
rioufly repelled the common enemy, to provide for the fubliftence 
of their wives and families, to fow their lands, rebuild their houies 
and thus to repair, by the moil induftrious activity, the dreadful ra- 
vages committed in their territories 15 . 

Themiftocles had no fooner pcrfuaded the Athenians to embrace 
his opinion, than he fecretly difpatched his confidant Sicinus to ac- 
quaint the great king with the danger which he had lb nearly efcaped, 
and to advife him to purfue his journey with all poffible expedition, 
Xerxes readily believed a piece of Information, winch agreed with 
the fuggeftions of his own timidity. The rapidity of his march con- 
fpired with other circum fiances above-mentioned in proving fatal to 
the lives of his followers ; and the crafty Athenian, who knowing the 
unliable affections of the multitude, wifhed to delervc the gratitude 
of a king, gained the double advantage of difpelling fooner than 
could otherwiie have happened, that dcllrudivc cloud of Barbarians 
which hovered over his country, and of convincing their leader, that 
lie was in part indebted ior his lafety to that very man whole loiin- 
feN, rather than the anus of (Jrecec, had occaiioncd all his ailiidioii 
and dilgrace. 

The victory at Salamh. terminated the fecond aft of the Periian ex- 
pedition, which has, with much propriety, been compared to a tra- 
gedy. The CIruks loon umlcrflood that, notwithllanding the re- 
turn of Xerxe^, three hundred thouiand men, commanded by Mar- 



ti 



Jkrodoi. I. viii. c, cviii. L ff*|ij. 



Junius, 
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Nonius, were cantoned for the winter in Thrace, Macedon, and CHAP. 

x 

Theffaly, with a defign to take the field early in the fpring, and again 
to try the fortune of war. This intelligence deterred the Athenians 
from bringing home their wives and children, as they originally 
intended, from Tnezene, Salamis, and TEgina, becaufe they had 
reafon to dread that their country would experience new effe<?U 
of Barbarian refentment. L appears, however, that a 



few 



returned 



habitations ; while the 
went to refide with the 



fleet 



According to modern ideas, it would be natural to expert, that, un- Employment 
der the apprehenfion of another formidable invafion, the Greeks fhould during die" 



have employed the winter in raifing contributions, levying and difci- 
plining troops, and concerting proper meafures for the public defence. 
Butfuch preparations were in fome degree unneceffary, becaufe in the 
•Grecian republics almoft every citizen was a foldier ; and the different 
ftates were at all times too weakly united, to agree in any uniform plan 
of operations. Befides, the cuftoms and prejudices of that early age 
obliged them to obferve many forms and ceremonies, which interfered 
with employments feemingly more ufeful, on fuch an important 
emergency, Wc find, accordingly, that inftead of incrcafing or im- 
proving their military efhblifhmcnt, the Greeks fpent the winter 16 in 
dividing the fpoil ; afllgning to the different commanders the prizes 
of conduct and valour; performing the laft offices to the dead ; cele- 
brating their games and feflivals ; and difplaying, both in the multi- 
tude of their prayers, and in the magnificence of rheir offerings, the 
warmcft gratitude to their proteding divinities. The dedications to 
the gods were intrinfically valuable. The rewards beflowed on tlieir 
generals were fimple tokens of public eftccm. The firft confiftcd in 
vales, flatties, and other ornaments of gold and filvcr; tlie fecond 



winter. 



■ 6 



Hcrodot. 1. viii. c. exxi. Sc fctjq 
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C H Y A P ' ' in a wreath of pine, laurel, or olive : a circumftance which made 




tocles. 



Tigranes the Perfian exclaim, " Heavens ! againft what men have we 
come to contend? infenfible to intereft, they fight only for glorv!" 
Of the Athe- It is not furprifing, that the inftitutions of Greece fhould have 
Themif- deceived an untutored Barbarian, when we confider that even the 

modern philofopher and hiftorian have been too often dazzled by their 
fplendour. Yet notwithftanding what Tigranes believed, and what, 
from the fond admiration of antiquity, many modern writers have 
afferted, the indifcriminate praife of difintereftednefs by no means 
belonged to the Grecians. When the commanders of their fevcrai 
fhips and fquadrons aflembled to regulate the diflribution of naval 



tary 



If 



b 



com 



moft of them acknowledged the dcfert of Themiltocles as fecond to 
their own T \ This general affignment of the fecond, while all 
alike afTumed the fir ft place, was equivalent to a public declara- 
tion in favour of the Athenian : and the honours which were con- 
ferred on him, both in his. own country and in Sparta, fufficicntly 
confirmed the decifion. The ufual marks of the public eft 
were not indeed attended with auy immediate profit ; but their 
confequences were extremely beneficial. Supported by the favour- 
able opinion of his countrymen, a commander by fca or land fre- 
quently attained an authority, the cxcrcifc of which was equally, 
adapted to flatter pride, and to gratify avarice. The behaviour of 
Themiftocles^ after Ive had acquired liiflicicnt merit with the 
public to juflify his rapacity, affords one memorable example of 
this kind; and we fl\;ill meet with many more, in examining the 
fubfequent events of the Grecian hillory. Inflcad of remaining at 
home, in order to concert a plan for repelling the danger which 
threatened his country, the Athenian commander failed with a 
little fquadron to the Cyclades, laid thcic unfortunate iflands 



xt Hcrodot. J. viii. c. xxiil. 



untlea 
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Bnder an heavy contribution, and without the participation, or even CHAP. 

knowledge of his colleagues in command, enriched himfelf and his 
favourites ,7 . 

On the approach of fprinc;, Mardonius prepared to t-ake the field. Mardonius 




Mede 



prepares to 
open the 



and though reduced from the millions which followed Xerxes to carn P a) §^ 
about three hundred thoufand men, it was thereby rather delivered 
from an ufelefs incumbrance, than deprived of any real ftrength. Be- 
fore marching from Theffaly, his fuperftition engaged him to confult 
the Grecian oracles, and moved probably by an erroneous explana- 



of their 



before he had recourfe to arms. He 



with individuals, or with communities* By the former method, the 
Thebans affured him, that he might become mafter of Greece, with- 
out hazarding a battle. " You have only," faid they, " to fend 
money to the leading men in the feveral republics. In this manner 
you will divide each ftate into factions; engage them in a civil war; 
and, when exhaufted by mutual hoftilities, they will readily fubmit 
to your demands." Mardonius, inftcad of purfuing this judicious F.ndravou.-s 
fyftem, which would probably have been fuccefsful, font Alexander, a° heni!-!' 1 '' 
king of Macedon, to treat with fuch Athenians as had returned to ^?- m thfir 

their city. This illuflrious ambalfador, who boafted an Argirc cx- 
tradion, was the tributary prince of a barbarous country; but of a 
country deftined, in a future age, to attain empire and renown by the 
arts ( f Philip, and the arms of his immortal ion. The firll Alexander 
was peculiarly well qualified for executing the office with which 
Mardonius had entruficd him, becaufe his family had long been 
conneded witli the republic of Athens, by the (acred ties of hofpi- 
tality. But his commHIion was as unwelcome as his vilit was 
acceptable^. The Athenians, therefore, delayed calling an afleinbiv 

m 

to hear and anfwer his dileourle, until the Spartans (who were 
apprilcd of the intention of Mardonius) Ihould lend ainballador* to 



Ilcnulot. I. \ iii, c. Ixxv. 

4. 



aililt 
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aflifl: at the deliberation. When all parties were convened, Alexander 
declared, "That he was Tent on the part of Mardonius, who had 
received a meflage from the great king, intimating his will to for- 
give their paft injuries, to reinftate them in their pofieflions, to 
rebuild their houfes and temples, and to receive them into the 
number of his friends and confederates-' 5 Mardonius then fpoke 
for himfolf: " What madnefs, O Athenians, can impel you to 
maintain war againft a monarch whom you cannot expedt ever to 
conquer, nor hope always to refift. You are acquainted with the 
-number and prowefs of the troops under my command, which, formid- 
able as they are, make but a fmall part of the unbounded refources of 
Xerxes. Every year he can invade you with an increafmg fuperiority 
of ftrength ; fubmit, therefore, to a power which it is impoflible to 
oppofe ; profit, ere it he too late, of the difpofition of the great 
king, and accept the .offer of an alliance which folly alone, not 
fortitude and firmnefs, can -engage you to decline/' Alexander en- 
deavoured to add weight to thefe confederations, by obferving, " That 
his pafl conduft had uniformly proved the fmcerity of his attach- 
ment to the Athenians ; and that he was firmly convinced of the 
expediency, and even neceihty of the meafures now in agitation, 
otherwifc he fhould not have undertaken to propofc them. Pie 
therefore exhorted them to reflect on the advantages which would 
accrue to them from being alone, of all the Creeks, admitted into 
the alliance of Xerxes; to reflecft alio on the dreadful confequcnccs 
which would attend their rcfufal, fmcc their country, placed as a 
pri/e between the contendiiig parties, would thereby be cxpofed to 
inevitable deMrucVion'V 

As loon a Alexander had ended his difcourfe, fhe Laced.r moni.iu 
ambalhuiom rcpreUnted to the ademblv, u That they had been lent 
on the part of their republic, to thwart the meafures of the Barba- 
rians wv.h whom, in order to relent the quarrel of her Athenian 
ailiv;, Spira had engaged in a bloody and dcftrmllive war. Could 

1 I I-ruilot. I. viii. c. i. \!. 

l the 
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ihe Athenians then, for whofe fake alone the war which now ex- CHAP 
.tended over all Greece was oiiginally undertaken^ abandon their 
friends and confederates, whofe fervices they had every reafon to- 
approve? Could they affociate with Barbarians,, whofe hoftilities they 
had every reafon to refent? Sparta affectionately fympathifed with 
their fufferings, in the lofc of their houfes, and their harvefts ; yet 
the confederates in general had endeavoured to prevent or repair 
the unhappy confequences of their lofs: they had maintained their 
wives and families, fupported and educated their helplefs children, 
chcriflied and fuftained the declining years of their parents. 
Their generofity was not yet exhaufled ; if the Athenians fhould be 
compelled again to abandon their country, they would again find 
the fame holpitable reception in Peloponnelus ; and their families, if 

it became neceflary, would be maintained at the common expence, 
during the continuance of the war. Let them not, therefore, be 
deceived by the fpecious words of the tyrant Alexander, who, at the 

expence of truth, endeavoured to promote the interofl of a tyrant 
like himfclf. The Athenians ought to remember, that neither 
juflice, nor honour, nor fidelity, can be expelled irom tyrants and 
Barbarians""." Having thus fpoken, the Lacedemonians, as well as 
Alexander, withdrew; and the Athenians, after a ihort deliberation, 
anfwered both parties by the voice of Arillides, who, as archon, or 
chief magillrate, prelided in the allcmbly: full, to the Macedonian 
they replied, u That as they were iufiiciciuly acquainted with the 
ftrength of Xerxes, he might have fparcd them the infult of 
defcribing its vail fuperiority to their own. Yet, in defence of 
liberty, there was no power too great to oppole. Return, then, and 
tell Mardonius, that the Athenians will never make peace with 
Xerxes, while the fun performs his annual courfe in the heavens; 
but that., nulling to the allhlancc of the god^ and heroes, whole 
temples and images the tyrant has iinpioufly dellroyed, we 
will refill him to the laft extremity. To conclude: Come not a 



19 llorodot. 1. c. cxlu. 



fecond 
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fecond time to Athens with fuch mefiages, the infolence of which 
may make us forget that you are our friend, and connected with us 
by the facred ties of reciprocal hofpitality." The anfwer given to 
the Lacedsemonian ambafiadors was delivered in a flill higher 
ftrain of patriotifm : " That the Barbarians, or even the peafants 
of Laconia, £hould fuppofe us capable of coming to an accommo- 
dation with the Perfians, does not furprife us - but it is indeed fur- 
prifing, that you, citizens of Sparta, fhould entertain the fame ground- 

lefs fears; you, who have fo often heard by report, and who, cm 
fo many occafions, have yourfelves witneffed the difinterefted magna- 
nimity of our republic. Know then, that the richeft poffefhons on 
earth, that all the treafures of the great king, are not fufficient 
to feduce our unalterable attachment from Greece. The laws of 

God and man equally forbid our ingratitude; or if all ties of duty 

were diflblvcd, our rcftntmcnt againft the Perfians would reftraiu 
us. We muft avenge our plundered altars, our proftrate images, our 
defolated temples. We muft avenge the caufe of our allies, and our 
own; for all the Greeks have the fame religion, language, lineage, 
and manners, and, while an Athenian furvives, will never, with his 
confent, make peace with the Barbarians. Wc acknowledge with 
gratitude your proffered kindnefs to our families ; but henceforth we 
hope to provide for them, without giving the confederates any 
trouble on their account. What we requcfl of you is, that your 
army march with all poffiblc expedition towards Boeotia, that our 
united rcliftancc may flop the progrefs of the Barbarian, who, as 
foon as he is appriled of our determined hoflility, will not fail to 
proceed louthvvard, to invade Attica a lecond time 'V 

This conjecture was juflilied by the event. The Perfians within a 
fjw weeks marched into Boeotia, but the Athenians looked in vain for 
the e M eelcd arrival oi their Spartan auxiliaries. To have witnefled tho 
proceedings jult deicribed in the Athenian aflenibly, wc lhould have 

17 Ilcrodot. I. vlii. c. cxl. & fcq'j. 

imagined 
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gined 



of Greece 



intereft of their particular communities, was the great objecT: of 
their ambition. But the Greeks had often much patriotifm in their 
fpeeches, when there was little in their hearts ; and the Spartans^ 



fuch powerful 



defence of the common caufe 
enever it fuited their convenien 



of iffuine forth 



fupport their allies in Boeotia, they remained within the 



us, and endeavoured to fortify th 
fuch additional walls and bulwarks 



territory 



trable. The work was now complete ; and the Peloponnefians, fecure 



folid 



fafety. 



Athenians, a fecond time forfaken by their confederates, 



were obliged again to defert their country. They had fcarcely 
failed to their families in Salamis, when Attica was invaded by the 
Perfians. While the fugitives continued in that ifland, they received 
another emball'y from Mardonius, offering them the fame terms 
which they had formerly rejected. They ltill periiited in rejecting 
them ; in confequence of which, they beheld, without apparent un- 
eafinefs, from the mores of Salamis, their territories again laid 
wade, their cities, and villas, and temples, devoured by the flames, 
and every thing that had cfcaped the fury of the firft invafion, de- 
ftroyed or confumed by the fecond. After committing thefe ravages, 
which, as he had already obtained complete polfemon of the country, 

to be confidered only as the effect of a childiOi refentment, 
lius returned into Bceotia, that his troops might be fupplied 



Mardo 



with provifions, and that, mould the enemy offer them battle, 
they might engage in a country better adapted than Attica to the 
operations of cavalry. 

" Lyfias, Orat. Funeb. " Herodot. I. ix. c. i. & fcqq. 
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The Athenians, who had been fent from Salamis to remonftratc 
with the Spartan council againft the delays or defertion of the Pelo- 
ponnefians, were accompanied by the ambaffadors of Plataea and 
Megara, who confirmed their arguments and complaints. With the 
indignation of difappointed confidence,- they upbraided the indiffer- 
ence and lukewarmnefs of the Spartans in the common caufe ; fenti- 
ments which ill correfponded with their own generous ardour, 
They contrafted the bale treachery of Sparta, formerly the honour, 
now the difgrace, of Greece, with the patriotic magnanimity of 
Athens. The latter, they obferved, compelled by neceffity, or 
urged by refentment of the fhameful dereliction on the part of her 
allies, would doubtlefs accept the terms offered by Mardonius, and 

then the Peloponnefians muft become fenfible, when it was too late, 
that the wall acrofs the Ifthmus formed but a partial and feeble 
defence ; and however it might fecure them from inroads on the fide 

of the land, would ill protect their coafls againft the defcents of the 
Perfian, reinforced by the Athenian, fleet '\ 

Whether the eloquence of the ambaffadors, or the returning fenfe 
of public utility, overcame the pufillanimous rcfolutions formerly 
embraced by the Spartans, it is certain that they now firft determined 
to take the field. Five thoufand Spartan pike-men were accompa- 
nied by thirty-five thoufand Helots* Their Feloponnelian allies fenr 
their refpeftive contingents ; fo that the heavy-armed men raifed in 
the Peninfula exceeded twenty thoufand, commanded by Paufunias, 
the guardian and kinfman of Pliftarchus, fon of Lconidas. Having 
marched beyond the Ifthmus, they were joined by Ariftides, at the 
head of eight thoufand Athenians, and by a fupcrior number of 
their allies of Megara, Thefpia:, Plataia, Salamis, Euboea, and YKgiiKi. 
The whole heavy-armed troops amounted to nearly forty thoufand ; 
the light-armed were the thirty-five thoufand Helots, attendants on 

"kbytes, ibid. 

till' 
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Chap, 
x. 




the Spartans, and about as many more, one to each foldier, attended 
the other divifions of the army 19 . 

Mardonius having marched into Boeotia, encamped on the banks M^nius 
of the iEfopus. 



His army of three hundred thoufand men, while 
they waited the enemy's approach, of which they were fecretly 
informed by the Argives, were employed in building a fquare forti- 
fication, about five quarters of a mile in front ; a work of little uti- 
lity, fince it could only defend a final! portion of a camp which 
extended many miles, from the Thcban town of Erythrara, to the 

of the Platxans. The Greeks having arrived in thofe parts, 

e foot of mount Citheron. direftlv ormnfife to thr 



encamps on 
the ^Efopus, 

in Boeotia ; 



the Greeks, 
on the op- 
polite bank. 



took pofl: 
enemy. 

The hoftile armies remained eleven day s in their encampments, Incident 
during which feveral incidents happened, which tend to difplay 
the manners and character of thole great bodies of men, who 
were foon to attempt die deftru&ion of each other. Of the Gre- 
cians inhabiting the countries north of Attica, the Phocians, as we 



preceding 
the battle 
of Plata:*. 



have already had occafion to c 
embrace the cauie of Mardon 



, were the leaft difpofed to 
Yet as all their neighbours 



had fubmitted to his arms, they relu&antly fent to his camp a 



thoufand foldiers, well armed, and 



Hannoc) 



citizen of ercat infl 



and authority. They had not continued 



many days in the Perfian army, when an order came from Mardo- 
nius (the reafon was unknown), for the Phocians to be detached 
from the reft, and encamped in a ieparate body on the plain. They 

had no fooner obeyed his command, than the whole Perfian cavalry 



hoftile 



it 



immediately occurred to the Phocians, and particularly to their pru- 
dent commander, that Mardonius, fufpe£ting their fidelity, or yield- 
ing to the folieitations of their inveterate enemies the Thcflalians, 
had determined their dcftru&ion. Harmocydcs, therefore, pointing 



19 Ilcrodot. ibid. Diodor. Sicul. I. x\. & Plut» in Arillid. 
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cavalry, called to his companions, " You fee thofe men, who 
come with &n evident intention to deftroy us ; but let us die like 
Grecians, and exert ourfelves with all the fury of a defperate de- 
fence, rather than tamely fubmit to a difhonourable fate." While he 
yet fpoke, the Phocians feized their arms, arranged themfelves in or- 
der of battle, and fupporting each other in redoubled ranks, prefented 
on every fide a firm circle of portended lances. Their warlike ap- 
pearance ftruck terror into the furrounding cloud of Barbarians, who 
advanced brandifhing, and a few of the neareft throwing, their jave- 
lins : but farther they ventured not to proceed ; the determined 
countenance of the Greeks fufficed to repel them ; they retired 
in hafte to the Perfian camp. A herald was then fent by Mardo- 

ing the Phocians to take courage, nor to dread farther 
hoftilities : that they had fhewn themfelves to be brave men, con- 



mus 



" defi 



trary to the account which he had received of them ; and, if they 
difplayed their valour in the Perfian caufe, they fliould find it im- 
poffible to conquer either Xerxes or himfelf in good offices 

The above relation tends to prove, that none of the Greeks, not 
even thofe who joined the enemy, were deficient in courage. Ano- 
ther incident related by the fame hiftorian proves, that notwith- 

erne folly of their commanders, the Perfians were not 
univerfally deficient in wifdom. While they were encamped on the 
iEfopus, a wealthy Theban, named Attaginus, invited Mardonius, 
with fifty of his mod diftinguifhed officers, to a magnificent enter- 

feaft was given at Thebes, and an equal number of 



tainment. The feaft was given at Thebes, 
Boeotians were called to it. Among thefe was Therfander, a na- 
tive of Orchomenus, and a perfon of the higheft diftin&ion in that 
city. Two of the guefts were placed on each couch ; and, as Ther- 
fander himfelf related to Herodotus, his Perfian companion, after 
flipper, entering into converfation in the Greek tongue, teflilicd, 

under the feai of fecrecy, his gloomy apprehenfions concerning the 



20 Hcrodot. ibid. 



event 
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event of the prefent war. He did not even hefitate to declare his c H x A p - 
firm perfuafion, that few Perfians would Turvive an engagement. 
When afked by the Theban, Why he did not communicate his 




honefly 



fluence with the great 



m 



whole tenor of his difcourfe, that there were many people in the 
Perfian army, who, like himfelf, lamented the mad ambition of 
Xerxes, and the fatal rafhnefs of Mardonius ; and who, while they 
refpedted their ftations and dreaded their power, defpifed their cha- 
racter and condemned their condndl 11 . This obfervation it is proper 
to make for the honour of human nature. In abfolute governments, 
it is faid, that men obey, like a flock of fheep, the voice of a defpot ; 
yet it may be faid with equal truth, that amidft the obedience ex- 
torted by fear, they often fee and regret the folly of their ftiepherd. 

In this fituation, it was fcarcely to be expected that the hoftile skirmifhes 
camps fhould continue without frequent fkirmifhes. Thefe pre- GwkTa^d 
ludes to the general engagement ended favourably for the Gre- cava^y^* 
cians. Three thoufand foldiers, furnifhed by the rocky diftrid: of 
Megara, were pofted on the fide mod expofed to the enemy's ca- 
valry, by whofe incurfions they had been fo much haraffed, that 
they determined to abandon that difficult ftation. Before executing 
their defi^n, they fent a herald to the Grecian generals, intimating 
the resolution they had taken from neceffity, and at the fame time 
hinting the injuftice of detaining them, from the time of the firft en- 
campment, in a poft of peculiar danger, which though they had 
hitherto indeed maintained with lingular conftancy and fortitude, 
they now found themfelves unable longer to defend, Paufanias ad- 
drefled himfelf fuccellively to the whole army, to know whether any 
divifion was willing to change pods with the Megarians, All were 



filent, or declined the propofal 
alone, aduated by that love 



The Athenians 
h they did not 



11 Hcrodot, 1. ix. c. xv» 



more 
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C H A P. jpaore ardently 4efire, than they juflly deferved, voluntarily offered 

their ferviqes on this trying occafion. They had not long occu- 
pied the importaut poft, when the enemy's cavalry began to at 
fault them. The aflault they repelled with vigour, and Mafiftius 
the Perfian general fell in the a&ion. A terrible conflict en- 




fued^ according to 



the body of the dead. 



n 



The Athenians at length gained poffeffion of it; though they 
began to give way before the general attack of the horfe, yet up. 
being fapported by a reinforcement from the main body, they again 
recovered their ground, and compelled the Perfians to retire. 
When the lirft unwelcome meflengers arrived in the camp with 
-an account of their own defeat, and the death of the general, Mar- 
donius and his attendants burft into tears ; their lamentations were 
foon communicated to the troops, and diffufed over the army, 
whofe plaintive cries filled the whole land of Boeotia. The Per- 
fians tore their hair, disfigured their faces, and difplayed every 
fymptom of intolerable woe ; for they had loft Mafiftius, who in 
comelinefs and ftature was .the firft of their generals, and in military 
courage and addrefs only fecond to Mardonius *\ 

The Grecians having thus bravely delivered themfelves from 
the incurfions of the Perfian cavalry, were now expofed to a ftill 



eater 



of 



ligcd them to decamp. Their late fucccfs afforded a favourable mo- 
ment for executing this dangerous meafurc. They proceeded in 
arms along the foot of mount Citheron, prepared to repel the attack 
of the enemy, by converting the column of march into an order 
of battle. They arrived without oppofition at t lie place appointed. 
The Circle* This was a plain near the village of Hyfia, in the territory of Pla- 
Su^nThe y " t: a, interfperfed with many gentle eminences, adorned with a grove 

C 

pTitti 0 ' an( ^ temple facrcd to the genius of the place, and enriched by 



fountain Gargaphia \ a neccflar 

11 IlcroUot, I. ix. c. cexxiv. 
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as 
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the enemy, by means of their cavalry and archers, commanded c H A p • 



both fides of the iEfopus. 




defend every thing Diflentions 

in the allied 



moft dear to them,, fhould have preferved in the field perfect agree- army 
ment and unanimity j efpecially as the Greeks, on fome occa- 
fions at leaft, feemed ienfible that mutual union was neceflary 
for the general fafety. When the allies on both fides the Ifthmus 

had affembled in Attica, they vowed with common confent to 
the gods, aud bound themfelves by the moft tremendous oaths, 
to maintain with ftedfaft adherence an unfhaken fidelity to Greece, 
to prefer liberty to life,, to obey^ the command of their leaders, 
and to bury their companions flain in battle. Should fortune 
render them victorious (which to their prefent ardour feemed 
fcarcely a matter of doubt), they fwore never to demolifh any city 
whofe inhabitants had concurred with the general voice on this im- 
portant occafion, and never to rebuild the temples defaced by the 
Barbarians, but to leave them to, the moft diftant pofterity, as a 
monument of facrilegious rage, and an incitement to honourable- 
revenge. They fwore alfo to inftitute an annual feftival, denomi- 
nated the Common Liberty *\ and, to confecrate public games and 
facriliccsto the goddefs, the great author of their union, and the ve- 
nerable- object of their worJhip. But thefe public-fpirited fenti- 
ments continued not leng to adluate them. We have already had 
occafion to remark feveral fymptoms of approaching animofity. 

Their diflentions loon broke out into an open rupture, and prevail- 
ed, even on the eve of a battle, not only between rival republics, 

but in the bofom of almoll everv community. 

The lirft conteft arofe between the Athenians and Tegcans, about between ihe 

the command of the left wing. Both parties yielded the right, as f n l jVvgcanj. 
the place of greatcft honour, to the Spartans. But the citizens ot 

Tegea, in number three thouiaud, had been long deemed the belt 



53 Herodot. 1. i<, c. viii. k fccji]. 



loldicrs 



- 1 

- -ft 
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CHAP, foldlers in Arcadia; and in all the conjunct expeditions of the 

Peloponnefiahs, they had always obtained, unrivalled, the fecond 
honours of the field. Thefe they profeffed themfelves unwilling 




relinquifh, alleg 



of 



and aflerting, " That the actions of the Athenians, performed 
either during their royal or democratical government, could not 
bear a comparifon with their own: they appealed on this fub- 
jedt to the Lacedaemonians, in conjunction with whom they had 
often fought and conquered, and whofe decifion in their favour 
they rather claimed, than requefted." This bold pretenfion the 
Athenians eafily repelled, by the luftre of their ufual eloquence. 
" We know,*' faid they, " that the Greeks are here affembled, not 
to difpute about precedency, but to fight the Barbarian. Yet, as the 
Tegeans have mentioned their anceftors, it becomes us to maintain 
the immortal renown of our own. Need we mention their ancient 
victories over the impious Thebans; their chaftifement of the in- 
folent Euryftheus ; their generous protection of the unfortunate fons 
of Hercules? When Greece was invaded by the warlike 'Ama- 
zons, and afterwards by the fiercer favages of Scythia and Thrace, 
the Athenians refitted and overcame the common enemy. What 
people fought with more bravery than they in the war of Troy? 

who now addrefs you, have degenerated from the 



we 



glory of our anceftors. Let the battle of Marathon efface the foul 
fufpicion. There, unaided and alone, we defended the general 
fafety, maintained the glory of Greece, and raifed, by the prowcls of 
our fingle republic,, a trophy over forty nations. This exploit, had 
we no other to allege, entitles us to the rank claimed by the 
Tegeans, and to far higher honours. But the prefent is not a time 
for fuch contefta; place us, therefore, O Spartans! in whatever Na- 
tion you think fit; there we will behave like brave men." Their 
words were fcarcely ended, when the whole army of the Lacedaemo- 
nians cried out with one confent, " That the Athenians were f; 



ar 



more 
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-more worthy than the Tegeans, or any nation of Arcadia, to c ^ A p - 
Hand at the head of the left wing;" and accordingly they affumed 
that important poft *\ 

Meantime the Barbarian army approached. The Medes and Per- ThePerfians 

j 1 1 • r • 1 rt ^ encamp near 

fians encamped on the plain, fronting the Spartans : the Grecian the enemy, 
auxiliaries were placed in dired: oppofttion to the Athenians. It is 
cafy to perceive, even at this diftance of time, the reafon of fuch an 
arrangement. The Perfians avoided to encounter the Athenian 
bravery, which they had al-cady fatally experienced in the field of 
Marathon ; and as the Thebans were the mod powerful and the 
warmed of their foreign allies, as well as the inveterate enemies of 
Athens, it was thought proper to oppofe them to that fide on which 
the Athenians were ported. Ambiguous oracles, attended by un- 
favourable omens and prophecies, had hitherto deterred Mardonius 
from venturing a general engagement; and he was at length deter- 
mined to this meafure, not from any aufpicious 11 change in the ad- 



from the apparent timidity, occafioned by 



of 



The fame reafons which made Mardonius defire to preferve, made The Greeks 
Paufanias wilh to alter, the relative difpofition of their refpedtive fe^^u^e 
camps. Excepting in the glorious conteft at Thermopylae, in which 
they devoted themfelves to death for the fafety of their country, the 
Spartans had never contended with the Medes; but they had often 
fought and conquered the Boeotians. Paufanias therefore defired 
(for, though dignified with the title of General, he could not com- 
mand) the Athenians to change places with his countrymen. This 
requeft was cheerfully complied with ; but other circumftances fowed 



11 Hcrodot. 1. ix. c. xxvi. & feqq. Plut. regarding their predictions. Alexander of 

in Ariftid. Maccdon came in the night to the Grecian 

11 The prophets confultcd were Greeks, camp, to give intimation of that refolution ; 

who perhaps fecrctly ferved the caufe of their yet Mardonius feems to have been immediately 

country. Mardonius refolved to engage the determined to attack, by the circumftances 



enemy, as we learn from Herodotus, without mentioned in the text. 
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c H^A P. diflention in the Athenian camp". The quiet likewife, of. the 

Lacedaemonians was difturbed by the quarrels between Paufanias and 
Anompharetus, the Spartan next in command ;. and confpiring with 
thefe internal animofities, the Perfian- horfe beat up their quarters, 
intercepted their convoys, and-, by an unexpected incurlion, <Jc- 




ftroyed 



It thus became neceflary again to 



decamp. The obfeurity of midnight was chofen as the mod con- 
venient time for effecting this purpofe j and the deftincd place of 



flip 



ic 



iEfopus, and confined between that river and Mount Citheron. This 
poll was at lead preferred by the majority ; for the Greeks were by 



means unanimous 



of 



their leaders ; others took refuge in ih 



e 



tern 



pharetus the Spartan declared 



fhould ever fly from the enemy :" and in con- 



fo manv different 



un 



\ 



army prefented next morning the appearance, not of a regular 
march, but of a flight, or rout. 



Mardonius Mardonius received intelligence when the Greeks changed their 
attack* them. orcler Q f battle. p.T e was novv informed, that they had abandoned 

their camp. Not doubling that fear had precipitated their retreat, he 
ordered his foldiers to purfue the fugitives, and to complete the 
victory. The Laced.x-monians and Athenians were flill within his 
reach ; the former near the foot of the mountain, the latter in tlic 
middle of the plain. Having fent his Grecian auxiliaries', amount- 
ing to fifty thoufand, ngainft the Athenians, he advanced with the 
bravefl of the Perfian troops againfl that portion of the enemy which 
had fliewn an anxious folicitude to avoid his arms. Never did the 
contrail appear greater, than in the oppoflte appearance and hc- 
haviour of the hoflile armies on this occafion. The Barbarians, ilL 



11 Tlutarch. in AriAid. 



armed, 
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armed, and totally ignorant of difcipline, advanced without order, CHAP, 
and with a loud infulting noife, The Lacedaemonians, carefully 
covered with their fhields, obferved in filence the refult of their 
facrifices. While the heavenly admonitions were unfavourable, they 
patiently received the darts and javelins which the enemy threw 




upon 



them. 



caft 



of J 



of the gcddefs, had obtained, in the changing afpedt of the vi&ims, a 
propitious anfwer to his prayer, they proceeded with intrepidity to 
clofe with their opponents *\ The Periians, reinforced with the Sacae, 
a Scythian tribe, fuftaincd the attack with great bravery. Immenfe 
numbers were llain ; bur new numbers fuccecdcd, crowding together 
in tumultuous diforder, and making an hideous outcry, as if they 
had intended to tear in pieces and to devour the enemy. Mar- 
donius, mounted on a white fteed of uncommon ftrength and fwift- 
nef% was dillinguilhed in every part of the battle by the fplendor 
of his appearance, but ftill more by deeds of fignal valour. He was 
attended by a thoufand horfemen, confifting of the flower of the 
Perfian nobility, all alike ambitious to imitate the example, and to 
emulate the fame, of their leader. Had their fid II been equal to 
their courage, or had they previoufly beftowed as much pains in 

(lilciplining their troops, as in improving their own agility and 
aihlrefs, either the Greeks mufl have been conquered, or the battle 
mud have remained doubtful. But the Barbarians a&ed without 
union or concert ; and as they fought lingly, were fueccflivcly de- 
feated. It is the nature, and the grcatcft difadvantage of cavalry, 
not to incrcafc in force in proportion to the reduplication of their 
ranks. The Grecian phalanx, on the other hand, received an ac- 
ceffion of ftrength from every addition to its depth; the ranks behind 
fupported thole before; no power was mif-fpent, or imcxcrted ; and 
the efTecl might be continually augmented, till it became irrelillihle. 
Availing themfelvcs of this circumllance, the Lacedaemonians 

* 4 ilerodot. 1. ix. c. Lxii. Sc Te^jq, 

3 B ? thickened 



The battle 
of Plaiasa. 
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CHAP, 
X. 




Death of 
Mardonius, 

and defeat 
of the Bar- 
barian &. 



Defeat of 
their auxiJia 

ries, 
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thickened their ranks,, extended their fpears r attacked and penetrated 



Perfian Squadron. Mardonius 



of the General 



of the Spartan Aietmneftus. The death 
diately followed by the defeat of the Perfians, and the defeat 



Perfians by the flight of the Barbarian army 



Artabazus, the Par 



chief, had from the beginning condemned the rafli 



of Mardonius 
prepared on e^ 



He commanded forty thoufand men 



who were 



follow the example of their leader. 



Perfians 



fignal 



H 



the territory or the rhocians,. and 
Hellefpont, before the news of the c 
returned in fafety to the Afiatic coaft, 

his care as . 

The remainder of the difcomfited 



arriving by hafty marches at the 



eath of Mardonius, 
forces entrufted to- 



fought refuge irr 



their camp r which, as we have already mentioned, had been 



Spar 



purfued 



Thefe 



flrengthened by a confiderable fortification. The 
them with great ardor,, but' were unable to force t 
The Tegeans and other troops feconded the attack, 
eould be made on the wall, till the arrival of the i 
generous defenders of the caufe of liberty had repulfed the Grecian 
auxiliaries, who impioufly aflifted the enemies of their country. The 
behaviour of the greater part of the traitors furnifhed the occalion 
of an cafy vidtory ; for, unable to meet the jufl: reproaches and in- 
dignant looks of their countrymen, they foon betook themfelves to 

flight, which, in the prefent cafe, fecmed more honourable than 
refiftanee. The Thebans alone oppofed with great perfevcrancc the 
Athenian valour ; they did not cleliit from hoflility, till fevcral 

hundreds were flain ; and when compelled to quit the field, they 
fled towards Barotia, and fhut themfelves up within tlie ftrong walls 
of their city. Inftcad of purfuing thefe fugitives, though their 
domeftic and inveterate foes, the Athenians, with a laudable modcra- 



** iicrodot. ]. ix. c. \xv 
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of their C h a P. 




The Perfinm* 
maffacred in 

their camp. 



generals, dire&ed their march towards the Lacedaemonian forces, 
which had already engaged and put to flight the main ftrength of 
the enemy. The Athenians, however, came in time to complete 
the glory of that memorable day. They attacked with redoubled 
vigour the fortification,, which had been in vain affailed by their 
allies ; and having effected a breach in the wall, entered the Perfian 
camp. They were followed by the brave foldiers of Tegea, and 
afterwards by the Spartans. The Barbarians were feized with con- 
fternation at feeing fo many myriads confined within a narrow fpace. 

The means of their expected fafety became the principal caufe 
of their definition. Fear hindered them to fight ; the wall hin- 
dered them to fly: the great number of the enemy made it dangerous 
for the victors to give quarter; refentment of paft injuries prompted 
them to revenge ; of near two hundred thoufand Barbarians, not two 
thoufand efcaped the fury of the Grecian fpear 2fi . 

The event of this bloody engagement not only delivered the Greeks xhc valuable 
from the danger of fervitude, but gave them poJTeilion of greater booIV found 

there. 

wealth than they could ever have expe&ed to poffefs. In his pre- 
cipitate retreat from Greece, Xerxes left behind him all his riches 
and magnificence. His moft valuable effe&s were beftowed on 
Mardonius, the flatterer of his inclinations, and the unfortunate 
minifler of his* revenge. The reft was divided among his, inferior 
favourites; and independent of the bounty of the prince, the tents 
of the Perfian nobles furnilhed a wide profuilon of elegance and 
fplendor. Couches magnificently embroidered; tables of gold and 
filver ; bowls and goblets of gold ; Halls and mangers of brals, cu- 
rioufly wrought and ornamented; chains, bracelets, fcymitars, fomc 
of folid gold, others adorned with precious Hones; and, to crown all, 
many chefta of Perfian money, which began at that time, and con- 
tinued long afterwards, to be current in Greece. Among the 
common muls of fpoil, Herodotus reckons a great many Perfian 



10 
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women, 




rr 
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C H \ A P% vvomen 5 befides innumerable horfes and camels. The whole being 

colledled into one place, the tenth was confecrated to the gods. A. 

i*Iow an- 

plied. tenth of the remainder was bellowed on the general. Peculiar pre- 

fents were offered to the temples of Olympian Jove, Ifthmian Nep- 
tune, and Delphian Apollo, the favourite divinities of the wholeGrecian 
name ; nor did the Athenians forget to lhew particular gratitude to 
their adored Minerva* Prizes were afterwards diftributed anion 
the-braveft of the furviving warriors; for though the vi&ory had 
.been obtained with little bloody yet feveral .hundreds had fallen, efpe- 
cially of the mod generous and daring.; among whom were ninety- 
one Spartans, fifty-two Athenians, and fixteen men of Tegea. Cal- 
licrattides, a Spartan, the braved and mod beautiful of the Greeks, 
was flain by an arrow., before Pauianias, who had not yet fmiihed 
the facrifice, had given the llgnal of engagement. As he fell-, he laid 
to thofe around him, that he was contented to die for Greece, hut 
regretted dying inglorioully, having performed nothing worthy 
of himfelf or the common caufe. But in the battle itfelf none of 
the warriors behaved with-luch diflinguifhed bravery as Ariflodc- 
rnus, who alone of three hundred Spartans furvived the adion at 
Thermopylae. This circumftance had rendered him contemptible in 
the eyes of his countrymen. He was continually upbraided with 
bale defertion of his companions, The mod heroic deeds could not 
reftorc him to the good opinion of the public; and it was aflertcd 
by the Spartans, that even on the prclent occafion, as he had deter- 
mined to feek a voluntary death in order to efface the flain of hi 



former infamy, he was not entitled to any of thofe honours whic h 
are defervedly bcflowcd on the genuine efforts of fpontaneous valour 

Theronfe«!c- r ^hc Creeks buried their dead with every circumftance of funeral 

pomp, ereded in the field of battle confpicuous trophies. of their re- 
|,cr n j . i.t ihc nown, and appropriated about twenty thoufand pounds for dedica- 

1! nebcin. 

t'.ng temples and ftatues to the tutelary deities of Piat.Ta, the illui- 
trious fee nc of \idory. A few days were (peat in thele tranfadion*, 



rate G •■•"ks 
challife t^ir 



*' ilerodot. 1. ix. c. Ixx. 



after 



9 



4/ 
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after which it was determined, by univerfal conferrt, to march into c H A 
Boeotia, in order to chart He the perfidy of the Thebans. On the 
"eleventh day after the battle they arrived in the neighbourhood of 
Thebes,, ravaged the territory, and made approaches to the walls* 
•The citizens, who were not all equally guilty or equally obnoxious-, 
efcaped general definition by furrendering the leaders of the fa&ion 
which abetted the intereft of the Medes. The traitors were carried 
to Corinth, condemned without triaf, and facrificed to the manes of 
their countrymen who had died at Marathon, Salamis, and Plataza, 
in defence of political liberty and national independence 25 . 

The battle of Plata* was fought the twenty- fecond of September; Battle of 

Mycalc ia? 

and on the lame day another battle, not lefs glorious or lefs decifive, Ionia, 
was fought between the fame nations at the promontory of Mycalc \vt 
Ionia, oppcfite to the ille of Samos. The fhattered remnant of the 
Perfian fleet, which had efcaped deftrudtion on the fatal twentieth 
6f October of the preceding year, took refuge in the friendly ports 
of Afia Minor. The victorious armament had fuffered too much in 
repeated (hocks with a fuperior force, to engage at that late feafon in 
the purluit ot an enemy, whofe ftrength, amounting to above four 

hundred vellels, was ftill nearly the double of their own. The little 
fquadron of Thcmiftocles, avcrie to inactivity, found occupation, as 
we already had occafion to notice, in laying the iflands of the jfcgcan 
under contribution. The great body of the fleet rendezvoufed in the 

harbours of VEgina. There the Grecians continued during the win- 
ter, and before the leafon for aCtion approached, the command was 

bellowed on Xantippus the Athenian, and on Lcotychidcs the Spar- 
tan king. To thefe commanders, whofe abilities and influence in 

their rcfpeCVivc republics we formerly had an opportunity to men- 
tion, there arrived early in the ipring a fecret deputation from feve- 

ral cities of Ionia, intreating that the valour of the European Grceks r 

which had been lb fuccelslully employed in their own defence, might 



Ilcrodot. I. ix. c. Ixxxw 



be 
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ftill farther 



in 



Afia. In ppnfequence of this invitation the fleet failed eaftward, 
and had fcarcely reached the coaft of Delos, when a fecond embaffy 
-came from the Samians, propofing the fame meafures as the firft 
and farther adding, that the Perfian fieet^ now lying in the harbour 
•of Samos, might be attacked and defeated. without danger or diffi- 
culty. The Grecians feized with eagernefs the favourable opportu- 
nity of terminating the war; but before they arrived at Samos, the 
enemy fufpedting their motions, and unwilling to hazard another 
engagement at fea, had retired to the Ionic coaft, and according to 
Xhe cuftom of that age, not only drawn their fhips on fhore, but 
Surrounded them with a ditch and palifade, and €ven a ftone wall of 
confiderable ftrength. The vefTels thus fecured, the failors amount- 
ing to forty thoufand^ commanded by Artayndes, formed a camp 
along the fnore. They were reinforced by the Perfian army under 
Tigranes 3 computed at fixty thoufancL It appears not whether thifc 
powerful body of men made any attempt to difturb the landing of 
the Greeks, who at the higheft computation could not amount to 
a fourth part of their number. It feems mod probable that they dif- 

dained this meafure, and though they acknowledged their inferiority 
at fea, determined to hazard at land a general engagement, in which 

the ifles and Hellefpont, as well as the flourifhing cities of the Aiiutic 
coaft, fhould be the glorious prize of vidory. 

The Greeks did not decline the battle. Xantippus is faid to have 
made ufe of a fimilar contrivance with that emjJoyed by Themiftocles 
at Artemifium, for depriving the enemy of their Grecian auxiliaries 19 . 
A more probable ftratagem is afcribed to Leotychides, who, in order 
to encourage his troops, is laid to have induftrioufly fpread a report 
that their countrymen had obtained a fignal vi&ory at Plataea. This 
Report, by whatever means 30 it was railed and circulated, had doubt- 

lg The Aory is improbable, brcaufc the fufpeft their fidelity, fince treacherous friends 
AfiikUc Grceki had alicaJy declared their in- arc al ways moredangerous than open enemies, 
tention to revolt. Jt was not the intcrert of yj Herodotus, (I. ix, c. c), and Diodo- 

.Xainippus, therefore, to make the Perfiana rus (I. xi. c. xxxv.), differ in their accounts. 

Jcis 
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lefs a confiderable effett in deciding the fortune of the day. Other CHAP, 
circumftances, not lefs powerful, were the general revolt of theAfiatic 
Greeks, and the filent conteft of honour between the Spartans and 
Athenians, Among the Barbarian troops the Perfians behaved with 
uncommon bravery ; and on the fide of the Grecians, the battle of 
Mycale' was more bloody than any other fought in the courfe of the 
prefent war. It deferves attention, that, in all thefe memorable ac- 
tions, the Greeks had no refource but in vi&ory. But the Barba- 
rians had provided probable means of fafety, even in cafe of a de- 
feat. On the prefent occafion they had endeavoured not only to fe- 
ciire a retreat within a ftrongly fortified camp, but to acquire an 
undifturbed paffage through the narrow defiles of Mycale. Yet all 



neffe&ual 



of 



ihe Greeks. The Milefians, ported by the enemy to guard the partes 
of the mountain, prevented, inftead of promoting, their efcape. The 
Spartans purfued them with great (laughter in that dire&ion ; while 
the Athenians, alfifted by the allies of Corinth, Sicyon, and Tra- 
zen£, advanced with undaunted bravery to attack their camp. The 
Afiatic Greeks, who at all times acknowledged the warlike pre-emi- 
nence of their European brethren, emulated, in the prefent engage- 
ment alone, in which they fought for every thing dear to them, the 
admired valour of their anceftors. Above forty thoufand Perfians Conclufiou 
perifhed in the field ; many fell in the purfuit, or in defending their q^^of 
entrenchments; the remainder fled in difordei" nor thought them- f ,,r , , v,ham 

0 nnaiion. 

fclves fecure till they had reached the walls of Sardis. Their 
ftvips, their camp, the freedom of Ionia, and the undifturbed poUcf- 
fion of the Afiatic coaft, were the incftimablc prize of the vi&ors ; 
and thus the expedition of Xerxes, undertaken with a view to en- 
flave Europe, rcftorcd liberty to the faired portion of Alia 11 . 



01 Hcrodot, I. ix, c. xc- c.cxiv. Diodorub Siculus, 1. xi. c. xxxiv.— c, xxxviii. 
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CHAP. XT. 



Military Glory of Greece. — -Enemies to whom that Coun- 
try was expofed. — Foundation and Growth of Carthage. 

The flourifhing Condition of Magna Grtecia. — Ex- 
cites the Jealoujy of the Carthaginians — Who enter 

into a League with Xerxes.-— *The GhjeEt of this Al- 
liance. — Caufes of the fingular Profperity of Magna 
Grcecia. — Hiflory of Pythagoras y and of his Philofo- 
phy. — The Carthaginians invade Sicily. — Their Dif- 
afiers. — Glory of Gelon. — His Treaty with the Car- 
thaginians. — Caufes of the Decay of Magna Grcecia. 





CHAP. r™|°^ H E beginning of the fifth century before Chrift forms 

moll glorious sera in the hiftory of Greece. While the re- 



state of 



Greece. publics of Athens and Sparta humbled the pride of Ana, the flourifli- 
Olymp. ^ fettlements on the Hellefpont and the Hadriatie overawed the 



A. C, 480. fi erC e Barbarians of Europe ' ; and the fouthern colony of Cyrene 

reftrained, within their native limits, the favage ferocity of the Li- 



byans*. The north 



f the G 



o o a/'cen- 

Rome ftill contended, in the 



obftinacy of the Volfci 3 , fo 



tium : yet on this fide, from which the ftream of conqueft was 
deftinctl, in a future age, to flow over the world, the Greeks had 
already moft danger to apprehend, and moft laurels to acquire; not 



* Hcrodot. l.vi. Thucydid. 1. i. J Diodor. I. xi 

* Strabo, 1. xviL 



however 
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however from Rome, but from the implacable 4 enemy of the Ro 



CHAP. 

XL 



man name 




The foundation and growth of Carthage, which have b 
iuccefsfully adorned by poetical fidtion, are very imperfectly ex- 
plained in hiftory* It is known that at leaft eight hundred and 
ninety years 5 before the Chriftian xra, a Phoenician colony 



fo The founda 
tion and 



growth of 
Carthage, 



fettled 



Africa 



into the Mediterranean, to meet, and, as it were, tn defy, the fhores 
of Sicily and Italy, planted in the. following century by Greeks, with 
whom the republic of Carthage, long before the age of her great 
Hannibal, waged many cruel and bloody wars, 
after their eftablifhment, the Carthaginians feem to have filently 
fuccefsfully availed themfelves of the natural fertility of their foil, 



For three centuries 



fk 



fans, the adventurous fpirit of their mariners ; above all, 
found wifdom of their government, which had been e: 
fuch admirable principles, that, from the foundation of 



of 



the age 



philofopher Ariftotle 6 , no tyrant had opprefled the 



freedom, no fedition had disturbed the tranquillity of Carthage 7 . 

From this peaceful and happy obfeurity the Carthaginians firft which oppo- 

. . . - fes the naval 

emerged into notice in confequence of their oppofition to the naval enterpiifes of 
enterprifes of the Afiatic Greeks, who, about the middle of the 



4 With what energy does Virgil rxprefs not altogether improbable, fincc it is adopted 



thage ? 



enmity 



by Sir Ifaac Newton in his Chronology. 



Littora littoribus con tram, fluftibus 
undas, 

Imprecor, arma armis ; pugnent ipfiquc 

nepotcs. JEnnA. 1. iv. 

5 B.C. 89!. Petav. deDoflr. Temporum. 
Yet, as there is a gap in the Carthaginian 
hiftory of feveral centuries, every man of 
taflc will be defirous of extending the dura- 
tion of this dark and unknown period, to 
ha\e the plcafurc of believing that /Eneas 
and Dido were contemporaries ; an opinion 

3 



ft Arittot. dc Repub. !. ii. c. xi. 

7 If Dido laid the foundation of fo much 
profpericv and happinefs, fhe might boaft, 
with becoming dignity, of having fecuped 
immortal fame : 

Vixi, Sc quern dederat curfum /ortun* 
pcrcgi, 

Urbcm praxlaram ftatui, mea mocnia 
vidi : 

Ft nunc magna mci fub terris ibit 



imago 



c 2 



Virgil, ibid. 

fixth 
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d H A P. fixth century before Chrift, flying the oppreffive domination of Per- 
5; , fia, threw themfelves on the weftern mores and iflands of the Medi- 
terranean. As a maritime and enterprifing nation the Greeks were 
nafnrallv the rivals of the Carthaginians ; and the Phocaeans, who 




Marfeill 



had left the coaft of Ionia to avoid the cruel 
Harpalus, had landed at, or perhaps founded 
Corfica, before they finally fettled at Velia 8 i: 
in Gaul 9 . The Carthaginians, who had already formed eftablifli- 
ments in Corfica, regarded the whole ifland as a dependency of their 
republic, and fet themfelves to oppofe with vigour the Grecian in- 
vaders. From a fimilar motive the Tufcans embraced the fame de- 
fign ; and the moft ancient naval engagement, diftindly recorded 
in hiftory, was fought in the Sardinian fea, between the Phocccans 
with fixty fail on the one fide, againft 



with double that number 
glory of 



IO 



Greeks 



forty of the enemy's fh. 



Hinders 
them from 



compelled the reft to fly. But the fmallnefs of their numbers, 



minifhed by their defperate efforts in defe 



COS." of their nation againft a fuperior force, obliged them to abandon the 

project of fettling in Corfica. 

Though the iflue of this memorable fea- fight tends to difpel the clouc! 

Power and k « • i r 

fplendourof 0 f fiction concerning the remote voyages and ancient naval power ot 
o"m a p ge ' the Carthaginians, yet it cannot be doubted, that in the beginning of 



Ixx. I. 

A. C. 500 



the following century, and before the invafion of Xerxes, they were 
the moft powerful commercial nation in the world. The proud 
centre of their empire was furrounded by a clufter of colonics and 
tributary cities, which extended above a thouland miles " along the 
eoaft of Africa. They were maftcrs of Sardinia and the northern 



» Diodor. 1. v. and Cluvcrius Sicil. Ant. naica to the Straits of Gibraltar, Shaw 

reckons 1420 geographical miles; but this 
P ' B Thucydid. ] # ; was the c tent of the Carthaginian dominion 

" Thucydid. I. i. & Hcrodot. 1. vi. in the grcatelt fplcndour of the republic. 

» l From the weftern boundary of Cyrc- Shaw's Travels, p. 150. 

coalt 
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eoaft of Sicily T \ They had eftablifhed colonies not only in Corfxca c 
but in Malta and the Belearian ifles. They often vifited the Caffe- 
terides. They probably firft difcovered the Canaries, whofe equable and 
happy temperature entitled them to the epithet of Fortunate. They 
had appropriated the gold mines of Spain, the Peru and Mexico of 
the ancient world 13 ; and all thefe advantages being ^ireded by the 
prudent enferprife of the magiftrates, confifting chiefly of mer- 
chants and improved by the patient induftry of the people, who 

knew that by gaining wealth they muft attain refpedt, rendered 
Carthage the centre of general commerce. From Egypt they im- 
ported linen and the papyrus ; the coafts of the Red Sea furnifhed 
them with fpices, perfumes, gold, pearls, and precious' ftones 15 . 
The rich carpets of Perfia adorned the palaces of the Carthaginian 

tnagiftrates. From Spain they drew the precious metals neceffary to 
facilitate their commerce ; and from Britain and other provinces of 
the north they derived iron, lead, tin, and copper, equally necef- 
fary to fecond all the efforts of their induftry. The Carthaginian 



Polyb. 1. iii. c. xxii. 



13 Auftor. apud Hendreich Refpub. Car- 
thag. 1. i. 

In this refpecl the government of Car- 

diflerent from that of 



but when their opinions were different, it 
belonged to the people to decide. Ariftotle 
regards this as an imperfeclion in their con- 

ftitution ; and time juftified his opinion. In 
a comme'cial republic, where the people 



thage was very 

Crete, and particularly of Sparta, with both grad ually become more rich and more licen- 
tious, fuch a regulation naturally tended to 
throw too much power into their hands. 



which Ariitotlc compares it. Ifocratcs (ad 
Nicoclcm) fays, that in civil affairs the Car- 



thaginian government was ariflocratical ; in During the century which elapfed from Arif- 



military, royal : this probably was the cafe 
in the carlielt times. The chief magiitrates 
were called Sufi'cccs, which, in the Hebrew 
language, fignifies judges (Bochnrt. Ca- 
naan), and might therefore be naturally 
tran dated by the word ^a-.x.i,, in deck. 
But it appears from Ariftotle that thefe 



to tic to Hannibal, the people of Carthage 
became more powerful than the fenatc : at 
Rome the i'enate were more powerful than 

the people : and to thefe circumltanccs, 
chiefly, the moil judicious author of anti- 
quity afcribes i lie very different fortune of 
the two nations in the ever memorable wars 



judges or kings, who were two in number, waged between them. Polyb. 1. vi. 



were nothing more than annual magillrates, 
who convoked the lenate, and prcfided in 
that aflembly. When the fenate and the 
fu (Fetes were of one mind the people had no 
vote in the management of public attain ; 



15 Piiny, 1. .\xxviii. c. vii. tells us, that 
carbuncle* were (o common in Carthage, 
chat they were generally known by the name 



C1IU4UK 



exports 
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exports conlifted partly in the produce of their fertile foil, but chiefly 



the i^geriiQUS labours of their artificers 



fruits 



and flax of a fuperior kind' 6 ; naval ftores, parricularly 



made of a fpecies of broom called fpartum 
and the materials of the highly valued Pw 
cbanic arts ha^ attained a degree of perfection 



Thei 



ir me- 



ledged and admired by their 
particularly poetry and eloque 



but the liberal arts, and 



18 



flourifhed 



fatal 



of Carthage than all the deftrudive ravages of 



immortal h 
elegant inv< 
monuments 



would 



found 



e difficult to aboiifh the 
ngui£h the mod fplendid 



Few individuals are capable to enjoy., without abufing, the gifts 

; and no nation ever poflelTed power, without afpiring at 



of fortune 
conqueft. 



But the commercial ambition of the Carthaginians was 



diftinguifhed by an exclufive and jealous fpirit, which fough 



come 



:ivity and improvements of 
their rival In the end of 



twenty-eight years before the 



e fixth 

invafion 



befo 



they con- 



cluded a treaty with Rome, recently delivered from the tyranny 
of its kings, which marks the utmoft folicitude to prevent the new 
republic from ever entering into correfpondence, or ever gaining ac- 



,fi Xcnophon. de Vcnatione. 



man fenatc, although the elder Caro had 



" Cato de Re RulUca, & Valerius Maxi- prcvioufly handled that important fubjett. I 
mus, 1. vii. mention not the fpurious voyage of Hanno, 
,s The great Hannibal was a lover of fincc better proofs of the Carthaginian lite- 
Greek learning, and compofed feveral books raturc may be found in the fecond and eigh- 



in that language. Cornelius Nepos in Han- 
nibal. Silenus, another Carthaginian, wrote 
hiftory in Greek. Cicbr. dc Divinat. Sal- 
luft fpeakfl of Punic beaks in his hiftory of 
the Jugurthinc war ; and we know that 



tecnth books of Pliny. But two obferva 
lioni naturally prcfent thcmfelvcs, which 
juftify what i9 faid in the text ; firft, that the 
Carthaginians wrote rather on the ufeful 
than ornamental arts; and fecondly, that 



Mago's Trcatife of Rural Oeconomy, in 28 their greateft writers preferred the Greek to 
books, was tranflatcd by order of the Ro- the Punic language. 

quaintancc 
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quaintance 19 with the dependencies of Carthage. The Greek colo- chap. 




nies in Italy, and Sicily, which, within the courfe of fixty years, had 

(for reafons that will immediately be explained) received fuch ac- nty of° fpC 

ceffions of ftrength and fplendour, as entitled thofe countries to the 2™ the 

appellation of Magna Grseca 10 , more juftly alarmed the jealoufy, ^^ zglm 



and 



Carthaginian m 



trates. The Greeks were already matters of the eaftern ifles and 
mores of the Mediterranean, They were not only a warlike but an 
ingenious and commercial nation* The naval force of the Pho- 
caeans alone had defied and difgraced the united fleets of theTufcans 
and Carthaginians. The latter, therefore, beheld with the utmofl: 
fatisfe&ion the continual fparks of hoftility that broke out between 
the Greeks and Perfians. They learned, with admiration and de- 



miehty preparations of Xerxes 



more 



who had been accuftomed 



the prefents and the adulation of the tributary princes of Afia, con- 
defcended to demand an equal alliance with their republic 1 proba- who enter 

r * into an al- 

bly granted them fubfidies to raife troops in Spain, Gaul, and liancc wicb 

!X crxc s 

the northern parts of Italy ; and only required them to join their 
efforts with his own to punifh, and, if pofTible, to extirpate the na- 
tural enemies of both. The crafty Africans greedily accepted pro- 
portions, feemingly fo favourable to their intercft; and, after three 
years preparations, had collected an armament of two thoufand fhips 
of war, and three thoufand tranfport?, to convey an army of three 
hundred thoufand men into Magna Graecia 11 . It was determined 
between the confederates, that while Xerxes poured his millions 
into the centre of Greece, and rooted out the original flock of the 
devoted nation, the Carthaginians fhould cut off its flourifhing 
branches in Italy and Sicily. The terms of the agreement were Th 



fir view 



1 

carefully obferved ; the combined attack was made at the time ap* [hi s m e p a fu* 



l > Polyb. I. iii. c. xxii. M Ucrodot. 1. vii. & Diodor. 1. xi. 

*° Strabo, 1. viii. p. 3.89. 



pointed j 
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C ft A t>. pointed ; and Europe is interefted in knowing to what 




Gratia. 



caufes raofl be afcribed the failure of expeditions, which, if fuccefT- 
ful, would probably have inverted her deltiny, and deprived her of 
the boafted fuperiority which fhe thenceforth maintained over the 
other quarters of the world. 
The flouriflw Whoever has obferved the defolate barbarity of Calabria, or re- 
rf g Magna 10a fle&ed on the narrow extent, and prefent weaknefs of Sicily, cannot 

hear without a mixture of furprife and incredulity, that five centu- 
lies before Chrift, thofe countries contained above twenty warlike 
communities, feveral of whom could fend into the field an hundred 
thoufand fighting men. The hafty glauce of impatient ignorance 
will confidently rejedt, on this fubject, the evidence of antiquity, 
as contrary to probability and experience ; the contemplative vi- 
fionary will admit the fa£t, and deduce from it many gloomy re- 
flections on the old age and decay of the world ; but the more practi- 
cal philofopher will attempt to difcover the caufes of the ancient 
and actual ftate of Magna Graecia, in the hiftory and inftitutions of 
that country during the refpedtive periods of time which are the ob- 
jects of his refearch. 
Hiftory of The eftablifhment of Kuboean Cumae, the mother of Parthenopc, 
tfoVof^h 1 ^ or Naples, and the foundation of a few other Grecian cities in Italy 
country. anc j Sicily, remounts, as already mentioned, • to the heroic ages ; 

but by far the greater number of Greek colonies in thofe parts 
were planted during the eighth century before the Chriftian ara", 
and chiefly, I. by the Euboeans, whofe principal city, Chalcis, 
ufually furnifhing the conductor of the colony, gave the epithet 
of Chalcidian to the new Icttlements ; 2. "by the Achxans oi 
Peloponnefus, who were of the Eolian tongue and lineage ; and, 

3. by the Dorian dates of that peninfula, efpecially Corinth ; to 
which city may be applied the obfervation of ancient republicans 

* concerning the fathers of Cato and Brutus, that as children often dc- 



fta Between the 10th and 30th Olympiads, and the years 737 and 777 B. C 

2 



rived 
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CHAP. 
XL 





titfeci luftre from the merit of their parents, fo Gorinth acquired re- 
^owa from the fplendoar and profperity of its children. Befides 

their powerful colonies in Corcyra, Leucas, Ana&oriuni, Ambratia, coionic^m^ 

-whofe tranfa&ions form fuch an important part of the hiftory of an- skTlyf" 1 "* 

cient Greece, the Corinthians founded Syracufe, which foon became, Olymp. 



XI. X. 



and long continued, the capital of Sicily. Seventy years after their a. C. 729, 
eftablifhment there, the inhabitants of Syracufe built Acras, and af- 
terwards, at an equal diftance of time, Camerina. Many other cities 
of lefs note owed their birth to the fame metropolis ; fo that in the 
fixth century before Chrift, the Syracufans had extended their fettle- 



of the ifland We 



an opportunity to mention, on what occafion the Lacedemonians 
founded the city of Tarentum in Italy ; thirty-nine years afterwards, Olymp. 



VIII. 2. 



Rhegium was built by the Meflenians and Chalcidians, the for- a. c/707. 
mer of whom (as we have related above) had already fettled at Mef- 
fene, on the oppofite fhore of Sicily- The citizens of Tarentum 
founded Heraclea, ftuated on the Tarentine gulph, and perhaps 
gave an acceffion of inhabitants to Locri, which, though originally 
planted by the Eolians, feems early to have ufed the Doric dialed:. 



of the D 



of 



•Gel 



l in Sicily, forty-five years after the foundation of Syracufe 14 ; Olymp. 
and Gela planted the flourifliing colony of Agrigentum, which foon a. C. 582. 
furpaffed the fplendour of its metropolis, and became the fecond city 
in the ifland. 

By means of thefe powerful eftablilhnicno, the Dorians Acquired, Tlie Foliar 
and always maintained, an afcendant in Sicily 5 but the Ach.uan m Cal) * 
colonies, who were of the Rohan blood and language 1 ', commanded 
the Italian fhorc. Crotona, the mod conlulerahle city of the Ach;r- 
ans, and of all Italy in ancient times, was built feven hundred and 



13 Scymnus, v. 293. Thucyd. I. vi. latter circumflnnce, Whicli is of more im- 
& Hcroclot. I. vii portance thnn the uncertain genealogy of the 

14 Thucyd. 1. vi. ancient Grecian tribes. 



1 r > 



Straho, 1. p. CJ3, nfTttrec u of the 



Vol. I. 3 D 



ten 
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° ^XI A ? ten Y ea ^ s before Chrift *\ Sybaris, its rival, was founded about the 

fame time, and by the fame nation. The former fent colonies to 
Tirina, Caulonia, and Pandofia ; the latter built Laus, Metapontum, 
and Pofidonia, orPa^ftum 27 , whofe admired ruins atteft the ancient 
wealth and grandeur of the Greek cities of Italy. 
The Ionian In this dedu&ion, had we followed the order of time, we ought to 

the weak eft t # to 

in both conn- have mentioned, nrft of all, the Ionian colonies, who came from the 
mci " iHe of Euboea. The inhabitants of that ifland built Naxus in Sicily, 

a year before the foundation of Syracuie aa ; but neither that, nor 
their fettlements at Catana, Egefta, Leontium, ever attained con- 
fiderable populoufnefs or fplendour. And it deferves to be particu- 
larly remarked, that, for reafons which will appear in the fequcl of 
this work, the Ionians, who fettled chiefly near the eaftern fhore of 
Sicily, never rivalled the power and fame of their Dorian and Eolian 
neighbours, but fell fhort of thofe nations in Magna Gracia, as much 

^ _ 0 

as they furpafled them in the fhores and iflands of Afia. 
General Inftead of fatiguing the memory of our readers with the names 

wVaUh°and C of lefs confiderable dates or cities, which had little influence on the 
^ p j 1 1 Io J| rn r efs general affairs of the whole country* 9 , it is of more importance t 



o 



colonies. examine the circumftances to which the inhabitants of Majrna Grrtcia 

Olyrap. .... 

ixx. i. owed their flourifhing fituation at the period of time of which we 

A. C. 500. 



write, when (it may be boldly affirmed) thefe colonics equalled, 
and exceeded, the wealth and power of the mother-country. We 
fhall not infift on the well-known phyfical and moral caufes which 
ufually contribute to the rapid growth of newly eftablifhed colonies* 



% * Dionyf. Haliearn. I. iL immenfe collection of the Thefaurui Siculm, 

17 Scymnus, v. 245. and particularly vols i. iv. vii. viiuand xiii. 

Thucyd. I. vi. afford ufeful materials, as well as Cluverii Sic i 1 . 

** The Magna Grxcia, which I always ufe Antiqua, and FazcIJus de Rebus Siculis, and 

in the fenfe of Strabo, cited above, to dc- the excellent work of Gio. Bait. Caruio, 

note the Greek lettlcmcnts in Sicily as well Memorie iftoriche di quanto e accaduto in 

as Italy, being the mod acceffiblc part of the Sicilia dal tempo dc fuoi primi habitant! 

Grecian dominions, has been more fully dc- fino ai Normanni. 
fenbed by the moderns than any other. The 

it 



V 
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CHAP 
XI. 




It is evident, that arfiidft the equality of fortune, and fimplicity of 
manners, which commonly prevail in fuch communities, men who 
have a wide country before them muft naturally multiply far beyond 
the proportion of nations corrupted and weakened by the vices of 
wealth, luxury, and above all, of vanity, which perhaps is the 
greateft enemy to the increafc of the human fpecies. It is fuffi- 
cient barely to mention the natural fertility of Magna Gratia, and 
particularly of Sicily, which in many places produced an hundred 
fold 30 . The Greeks who failed thither from Peloponnefus, car- 
ried with them the knowledge and practice of agriculture, which 
had early attained an high degree of perfection in their peninfula ; 
and the exuberant foil of Sicily, improved by cultivation, foon ex- 
hibited a pidture of that rich abundance, which, in later times, 
made that beautiful ifland be entitled the granary of Rome 3 \ 

The peculiar fituation of the Acha^ans and Dorians, from whom, Particular 
chiefly, the colonies in Magna Grsccia derived the.ir origin, had a Th^Acharan 
confiderable influence in accelerating the population and grandeur of 
thefe new eftablifhments. The Achaeans, whofe republic became fo 

famous in later times, and that in confequence of circumftances 
which it is neccflary at prelent to defcribe, originally inhabited a 
long, but narrow ftrip of ground, not more fertile than extenfivc, 
along the Corinthian gulph, whofe rocky fhores were deftitute of 
good harbours 3 \ But the impartial and generous fpirit of the 
Achxan laws early compenfated the natural defeats of their terri- 
tory. They were the firft, and long the only republic of Greece, 
who admitted Grangers into their community on equal terms with 
the ancient citizens In their truly free country, no powerful ca- 
pital, like Thebes in Boeotia, or Athens in Attica, domineered over 
the inferior towns and villages. Twelve cities, which had com- 
mon laws and inftitutions, and afterwards common weights and 



laws. 



* 3 Strabo, 1. viii. 1a Plutarch, in Arato, p. 1031. 

31 Diodorus, I. xvi. 31 Polybius, 1. ii. p. 

3 D 2 mcafurcs, 
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c n A P. me a£bres fent deputies to Helice, which is diftinguiihed by Ho- 
mer " as the moft considerable town of Achaia. That place being 
deftroyed by an earthquake 16 three hundred and feventy- three years 
before Chrift, Mgx became the feat of the general congrefs, which 
regulated public affairs, and appointed annual magiftrates and ge- 
nerals to execute their refolutions, who were accountable to the 
congrefs, or council, as the members of the council themfelves were 
to the cities by which they had been named and conftituted ". This 
excellent fyftem of government, which checked the ambition, while 
it maintained the independence, of Achaia 35 , defended that fortu- 
nate country againft the convuHions which fhook and overwhelmed 
A. C. 281. t h e mo ft powerful republics of Greece. It was then that the Aeha> 

ans, who during many ages had enjoyed their equitable laws in 
filence, emerged from obfcurity ; and communicating their go- 
vernment on equal terms to the neighbouring cities of Pelopon- 



nefus, preferved the feeble fpark of liberty 
around them, for one hundred and thirt) 



fi 



yie 



39 



fhort period of 



been minutely defcribed in hillory 



happy centuries that preceded it are but occafionally glanced at by an- 
cient writers : and were it not for the defeats and calamities which the 
Achaeans differed in later times, we mould, perhaps, be ignorant that 
their anceftors anciently poffeffed an equitable and generous policy, 
which being tranfportcd with them into iMagna Gracia, could not fail 
to promote the happinefs and profperity of that delightful country "°. 

M Polybius, ibid, mentions this circum- 38 Schook. Achaia, apud Gronov. Thef. t. v>. 
ftance, to fhew how deurous they were to have w Polyb. Excerp. Legat. & Titus Livius, 

„ w „. , e _.. , • xxxvm. &C XXXIX. 

" II. ii. in ihe catalogue. 40 Xcnophon, in his Greek hiftory, fpcak'J 

16 Strabo, 1. viii. p. 589, fays, the earth- of the excellence of the Acharan laws, in 

qnakc happened two years before the battle treating a pafTagc of hillory which will be re- 

of Leuclra, which was fought 371 years be- lated in the fequcl. Polybius was evidently 

fore Chrift. engaged to enter deeper into this fubjec't, by 



9 



Polybius, ibid, the rcafon afligned in the text. 

4 



The 



V 
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■ The condition of the Dorians, at the time when they planted co- c H A p - 
lonies in Italy and Sicily, is not lefs worthy of remark. The Dorian 
ftates of Peloponnefus were then univerfally fubjedi: to the gentle go- the Dorics 
vernment of limited, but hereditary princes, or to magiftrates chofen ScSra?gra- 
from the defendants of their ancient royal families 41 , and who, thus S? n to ^ 

J 7 ' Magna Gra> 

adorned by birth, were fometimes ftill more ennobled by wifdom cia - 
and virtue 41 . It is the nature of colonies to preferve with affection- 
ate refpedl the institutions of the mother-country, which often im- 
prove by tranfplantation, and thrive and flourifh in foreign lands, 
when they have withered and periihed in the foil which originally 
produced and propagated them/ Time and accident, and the va- 
rious caufes which have been explained in the courfe of this hiftory, 
tended to change the ancient conftitution, and to diminifh the 
ftrength of the Grecian ftates on both fides the Corinthian 
Ifthmus. While fierce and frequent wars exhaufted their population, Circum- 
the exclufive fpirit of republican jealoufy, which ftcrnly refufed vourabfcto 
ftrangers any participation in their government, or any protedion Et r$ 7iTt!m 
from their laws, naturally reprefTed their vigour, and ftuntcd their 
growth. The colonies in Magna Gnecia, enjoying a wide terri- 
tory before them, had not the fame interference of intcreft, and 
found fufficient employment in fubduing the original inhabitants 
of that country, without commencing hoftilitics againft each other. 
Nor were they more ambitious to fubdue the barbarous natives, than 
folicitous to incorporate them into their own communities. The 
kings, or nobility, of Magna Graecia, fecure of their own pre-emi- 
nence, felt 43 nothing of the republican jealoufies which prevailed in 
the mother-country. They received with pleafure new citizens, 

41 Thcfc were properly the only nobility the rites of religion, fill the oliices of magi- 

in Greece ; they were called utt.xt^kL., and llracy, interpret the laws and explain all 

long held fway in all the Giecim Hates, facred and uivine matter*. M 
S. Petitus has collected the moll important 41 Thucyd. 1 i. 

paflages concerning them in his commentary 43 The lame policy was pruvHlcd by M. 

on the ancient Athenian law, " [-.vvar^ox^ cedon ; and, a.s wv (hall ha\e occaiion to re- 

ywucKti* ra Ona, xxi wa^i^.n jr^oiTa;, kcuxfxvv late, was the pi unary caulc vt the Maccdo- 

That the Eupatridx, or nobility, admiuidcr 



country 



1 



41 



or 
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CHAP. or rather fubjects, from whatever quarter tti 

Barbarians adopted the language and manners 



come. The 




they were aflbciated ; their children received a Grecian education ; 
and the ftates of Italy and Sicily thus increafing by degrees, could 
ibon boalt, the former of Crotona, Tarentum, Sybaris, Rhegium; 
the latter of Syracufe, Agrigentum, MefTene, Himera, and feveral 
other cities, which rivalled or furpafTed the wealth of Athens or Co- 
rinth, and the populoufnefs of Thebes, Argos, or Sparta. 
The oppref- The wars, conquefts, or oppreflions, but above all the civil dif- 
AGaSc fentions, which in the fixth century before Chrift difturbed and 
brought new deformed the coaft of Ionia, and the other Grecian colonies in 
inhabitants the iflands and contment G f Afia, brought frequent acceffions of in- 

slcii - v i habitants to the mores of Magna Gracia. In that age the Afiatic 

Greeks had' attained greater proficiency, both in the ufeful and 
in the agreeable arts, than any other portion of the Grecian name ; 
but they had alfo funk deeper in voluptuoufnefs and luxury. Their 
poetry, which (till remains, alike attefts the refinement of their tafte, 
and the corruption of their" morals. "The effeminate vices, for which 
KTl^i the Ionians were thenceforth in all ages infamous 44 , feem to have 
©d manners ; taken root m t | iat ce ntury ; and it is probable, that along 

with their poetry, mufic, and painting, they communicated alfo 
their didolute and artificial appetites to the Greeks of Italy and 

Sicily. 

But whether this be admitted, or whether we fuppofc that, accord- 
ing to the ordinary courfe of events, the inhabitants o 



who im- 



f M 



G 



idle- 



nefs and liccntioufnefs, it is acknowledged by all writers on this 
part of hiftory, that the Greek cities of Italy, and particularly Sy- 



fro 



IK 



1 



fallen a prey to the mod dangerous errors and vices, when Pytha- 



** Motus doccri gaudct Ionhoi 
Matura virgo, h fingitur artibus, 



Jam nunc, fc inccltos nmorcs 

Dc tcncro mcditatur ungiic. IIoii a a. 

goras 
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goras came to. their relief, about five hundred and fifty years be 
fore the Chriftian sera. 
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CHAP, 
XL 




forms 



hiftory of 



which are re- 
formed by 



mind : and if we admit the concurring tefti- p y thagoras> 



of ancient 



4S 



, the philofophy, or rather the legiflation, 



of this extraordinary man, reformed and improved the manners and 
policy of Magna Grcecia, and contributed in an eminent degree, not 
only to the quiet and happinefs, but to the induftry, power, and 
fplendour, of that celebrated country. Left this influence fhould 
appear too great, and even incredible, in a ftranger, who is known 
to have ftudioufly declined all public offices and authority, the 

occafion requires that we fhould explain the means by which fuch 
extraordinary effedls were produced* 

Pythagoras was born at Samos 46 , 

and mod flourifhino; of all the Greciar 



when Samos 



the richeft 



His father 



Hiftory of" 
that philofV 
pher. 
Olymp. 
xlv. 1. 



tion. 



being a perfon of diftindion in his country 47 , the promifmg youth 
was carefully inftru&ed in the learning known or valued in that a**c!'6oo. 
early age- Mulic, poetry, and the gymnaftic excrcifcs, formed the Hiseduco- 
principal part of his education ; but the young philofopher, if wc 
may anticipate that name, was not indifferent 48 to the difcoverics of 
Thales, the firft Grecian who nearly calculated an eclipfe of the fun ; 
and he early fct himfelf to rival the Milefian fagc in his favourite 
ftudies. It is recorded, that he learned eloquence from Phcrecydcs 
of Syros 49 , who refided a confidcrable time in the illc of Samos 



and who is famous in the literary 



of 



firft 



45 Particularly Anftoxemr, the learned 4 * Ifocrates in Bufiri. Titus I.iwus, I. i. 

difciple of Ariflotlc (apud Stohreum, Serni. c. xviii. Lucian. Lexiphanes. To thele au- 

41.) ; various ancient authors cited by Jam- thoritics we may aild, that Pvthagoras is re- 

blicuaand Porphyry, as well as by Diogenes prcfented on leveral SamLn coins. Fabric. 



Taertius, 1. viii. ; to which add Juflin, 1. xv. 
and Cicero, Tufc. Quajlh de Amiiitia, & de 
Oratore. 44 Pvthairoras exornav it earn tji;e- 



Uibl. (ir.rcn, t. i. p. 4^ j. 

47 Mnefaichus was lent from Samos to 
confult the oracle of Delphi, probably on 



nam qu;r Magna dicla ell, & privatim & pub- forr.e public occafion. Jamb, in Vit. Pythag 



lice, pr.rllantiflimis k inilitutis & artibuo." 
Cicero dc Amicitia. 



48 ApolJon. apud Jam blichum. 
4 ; Diogenes apud Porph. 



author 
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author in prcfe 



Pittacus of Lefbos, Bias of 



fophifts, or wife men (as they were emphatically ftyled 
contemporaries) who then 



nourifhed in Afiatic Greece 



head 



of the feveral communit 
bers, excited the kindred 



of 



Pythag 



defire 



bv promoting public happinefs. In his eighteenth year he viiited 
the continent of Greece, and gained the prize of wreftling at the 
Olympic games 5 ', where his vigour, addrefs,and beauty, were beheld 
with admiration by the multitude ; while the opening virtues of his 



of 



In 



formity 



of an age when the feeble rays of 



fcattercd 



requifite to colled them, he withdrew himfelf from the applaufes of 
his countrymen, and for a longer time than was ufual with the 
Grecian travellers. This circumftance gave occafion to many fables 

\ But it is certain 

that 



concerning the extent and Variety of his voyages 



,0 Din. N. H. !. vii. c. 1 i. 
»' Jambl. Porph &c. 



citous to perfuadc their countrymen, that 
their anceftors had learned their philolophy 



' l The traveU of the Greek philofopher from people whofe names they had nem 

were f'poken of in vague terms, and magni- before heard; and their own vanity was ll.u- 
fied even by great writers. Ultimas terras 1 1 - L r *--' "" A e «"" ] "" ] " L,| " U1 ' 

luftrafTe Pythagoram, Dcmocritum, Platonem 

Cicer > de Finibus, I. iv. c xix'. chus, Oneftcretus, and Cal'.illhencs, were (he 



tered bv having vifitcd, and familiarly known 

ihnfr f.inrird inllrurtors of mankind. Llc.ir- 



acccpimus 

Wc may well believe, then, that fuch men as 
Hermans (apuJ Jofeph. adverf Apionem), 
Apollonius, Jamblichus, Arc. would carry 
their exaggerations to the higheft degree of 
incredibility on this fertile flibjea. The 
chief fourcc of ihefe fables, and of the fup- 
pofed learning of the Magi, Chald.eain, In 



rr. oil celebrated of thefe writers, of whom 
Diogenes Lacrtius, or rather a far fupeiior 
man whom lie cites, fays, Aa>t | «uj-i c. a:: 1 :, 

rem,. <4 They are millakcn, when they iihr 
the Grecian dlfcovciics to the R trSariatr . " 
It was natural for the F.ullern nations, when 



dians kc may be found in the credulous or they had adopted the language and Iran 

lyine' writers, who accompanied Alexander of the Greeks, to avail thcmfclves ol Grecian 

in his ca (W n expedition, At their return to authorities, «o prove how much that trh- 

Greece they magnified the learning, as brated nation owed to people whom tiny 

U ' 1 h ■ - -• • proudly denominated I! \rbarians. Hence the 

fables of Bciofus the Chaldiean, of Manetho 

the 



well as the power and wealth, of the nations 
conquered by their patron j they wert foli- 
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m 



that Tie refided 



kingdom of Egyp 



S3 



been long familiarly known to the Grecian mariners, and 
fon of Mhefarchus might nrobablv eniov the Drote&ion 



of many hereditary friends 



untry he probably made fome 
ic and geometry; he certainly 



and 



particularly deferved his attention was 
f the priefts, and the lingular inftitutic 



fecret fymbol 



fecerdotal order, by which that body of men had long been enabled 



CHA P. 

Xi. 




KXi To. vrigt tu$ £:*r»ti( Ti zxi rx; xyuTHa* Tflj 
r.yvp.yif, u k.a.i pit» a^Tw Six rstvra irteioi yi m t m 



-tie-Egyptian, of Sanchoniothon the Phceni- cularly Pythagoras the Saraian. 'O; afkiccui^ 
c'ian. Wc except from this clafs of fabulifts AiyvTrr'.*, *a» ^ta9r,Tr? ixnwi yuofjaroc, rr» 
the Jew, Jofephus, the antiquity of whofe n Qfroo-opixi vfxro; u% t«; Etoipaf tKopxa, 
nation refts on evidence which it would he 
irreverent to name in fuch company. Had 
Pythagoras ot Thales been acquainted -with 
the Jewilh religion, they would have learned >«»to srr^a rut &*&.•», vzca yi tok <*>6^^'-. 

far nobler notions of the Deity, than thofe £* tu ruv fxxXirx x* it/oo*ytr,<nir. Imp aim * ji 
which it appears they entertained. A u ax ago - 
ras, furnameJ \ >y , the preceptor of the great 
Pericles, was the firfl Grecian philofophcr who 

faw, by the light of reafon, the nature! and 
moral attributes of God, fo fablimely de- 
ferred in the Pfalms of David. Yet it never 



Ti&urot yap tv3v£ix ry? o7Jm$ eLirs/tTti. : 

uTt{&z\it, ATI xx* tv; libm^Hz dTxyrxz vzAvu.-..* 
raj 7r.x.t».x( t«{ at/ra/v gjrma; evyyvynpMHt r, Tut* 

oikhw BviuiXuixi^. ci Who coming to Egypt, 
and being inftrufted by the prielts of that 



was faid, that Anaxagoras had fen the country, firil introduced other Icinds of learn- 

Pfalms, the Books of Mufes, or any part of ing into Greece, and particularly a more 

the facred' writings ; and it -may be remarked, accurate knowledge of religious rites and 

that Jofephus himfclf, in his Erft book, (cone, ceremonies, 0 (I have gencralifed the e ;prcf- 

fion f hxTtoLc xct\ eryiruot< i> rtif lsc.t' t ) 14 of which 

he was a careful obferver ; thinking that alrho" 
he were entitled to no peculiar favour on that 
account from the gods, he would thrrcby, at 
leaft, procure crtcem among men, which alio 
happened to him ^ for he fo far eclipfed the 
glory of all other philofophcrs, that all the 
if wc did not reHecl, that the rules of pane- young deiired to become his ciiiciph-,, a::J 
gyric requiic not alwiys a (I rid adherence to the old were better pica fed to fee their fju* 
hiilorical truth. In fpeaking of the ancient in the company of Pythagoras, than entM^ed 
wifdom and piety of the Egyptian?, and par- in tlvc molt lucrative 01 honniu able puiiuu.." 
ticularly of the faccrdotal order, he fays, that If what is faid in my account of the life and 
he himfclf is not the firil who perceived and writings of Ifocratrs bs conferred with at- 
acknowlcdgej their merit; that many philo- tcntion, this paflage will only fcrvc to con- 
iuphers had done this bJae him, and parti- firm the obiciwtions i]i the text, 



An ) however zealous toprove, that the Greeks 
derived their knowledge from the I£all, can 
cite no author in favour of this opinion, who 
Jived before the age of Alexander. 

53 There is a famous pafTage in Ifocratrs's 
panegyric of Cufiris, which might frcm lo 
rnntrailift what is faid in the preceding note, 
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to govern prince and people s *. - At his return- from Egypt and the- 
Eaft, Pythagoras found his native country governed,, or rather in- 
fulted, by the artful and long fortunate Polycrates ; a tyrant whole 
power feeined fo firmly eftablifhed, . that there remained no hopes to 
fubvert it, and under whole- jealous eye the fon ■ of Mnefarchus 
could neither difplay his talents, nor enjoy perfonal fecurity:. he. 
therefore returned to European Greece, and again affifted at the 
Olympic games; where being faluted by the then. honoured name 
of Sophift, he modeftly declined that diftin&ion for the humbler tide 
of Philofopber ; . and when alked what he precifely meant by this new 
appellation, heisfaidto have replied, "That, in the fame manner 
as at the Olympic aflembly, fome men came to contend for crowns 
and honours, others to fell their merchandife, and a third clafs 
merely to fee and examine every thing which paffed in that celebrated 
convention; fo, in the greater theatre of the world, while many 
ftruggled. for the glory of a name, and many for the advantages of 

fortune; a few, and but a few, neither covetous of money, nor am- 
bitious of fame, were contented with beholding the wonders of fo 
magnificent a fpettacle"." This definition has been often cited, be- 
caufe it well agrees with the contemplative notions generally enter- 
tained of the Pythagorean fehool ; but it will appear in the fctpicl, 
that the philofophy of Pythagoras was of a more practical kind. 

From Olympia and the republic of Elis, he travelled to the neigh- 
bouring territory of Sparta' 4 , and (pent a confiderablc time in thai 
capital, diligently fludying the laws and inftitutions of Lyeunn'S 
and obfervinc the manners and genius of the bell governed, nu 



it 



virtuous, and mod profperous of all the Grecian mites. Here lie 
beheld a conftitution of government (the wlfdom of whii.h had 



been long approved by experience) founded on a iyllem of edma- 

>* Herodotus and DiodorusSiculus, paflim, lieu;, the fchol.tr of Plato ; and the o.iju.rd 
an d Strabo, I. x. p. 482. pa(W,'; of Hcraclidrs » Hill proicrved m 

'* Cicero (Tufc. Qu.ift. v. -).) has tranflaled J uuldichus. 

apail'age to this purpofefrom ilcradidcs Poiw 5 ' I'otphyr. Jambl. Si Juflin. 1. x.v. 



Hon J 



9 
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fion ; and combining, in his clear capacious mind, the Spartan laws £ HA P. 
and difcipline with a mixture of the Egyptian cisaft and policy, he 
framed that fublime plan of legillation, which was to be far more 
extenfive than the laws of Lycurgus ; and which at firft fixing its 
toot in a fmall fed at Grotona* was deftined, an twenty or thirty 




flourifh 



Greece in his fortieth Caufesof his 



year, 



body 57 . His fame, doubtl 



authority in 



{preceded him ; fitnee, whoever had honourably diftinguifhed himfelf 
in the general convention it Olympia, was fpeedily known and -cele- 
brated in the remoteft provinces of Greece. His perfonal acquaint- 
ances among the Italian Greeks, whofe efteem, or rather refpedt, he 
had acquired in that auguft afTembly, would naturally be loud in his 
ipraifes ; and the manners of the age, in which men lived together in 
crowds, and enjoyed their paftimes, or tranfa&ed their ferioOs bufi- 
nefs with undifguifed freedom, in temples and gymnafia, contri- 
buted to the rapid increafe of his friends and admirers. Upon his 
arrival at Crotona, he appeared in tlve public places, difplaying his 
dexterity in thofe exercifes and accomplifhments, which were the 
falhionable objedts of puriuit, and the principal fonrces of honour. 
His fkill in mufic and medicine, fciences which were far better un- 
derftood in his native country than in Magna Grcccia, procured him 
particular regard ; nor can wc hefitate to believe, that his mathe- 
matical and natural knowledge would be highly admired by the 
Greeks of Italy, who, having recently received the firft tindure of 
.arts and fciences from the Aliatics, cultivated them with that ardor 
which novelty excites; and who fecm hitherto to have gained in 
point of knowledge and civility, in proportion as they had loft in 
purity of life and manners, by an acquaintance with their Lallern 



brethren. 



57 A i iftoxrn. apiul Jambl. 

3 K 2 Neither 



talents. 





His manner 
of life. 



•Hie happy 

revolution 
which he 
produced at 

Croioua. 
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v r^either, the volaptuoufnefs.nor the refinement of the inhabitants of 
Magna Gra^cia, were incompatible with the hopes and fears of the moO: 
puerile, fuperftition ; and Pythagoras,, who had feen and examined the 
rites, and ceremonies employed by remote nations, celebrated for their 



liquify, to avert the difpleafure; or to gain the good-will of their 
ifible orotedors, called forth the whole force of this powerful, yet 



dangerous inftru 



It 



of policy 



reverence for his inftni&ions. He carefully frequented, at 
hour, the temples of the gods ; hta regular purifications and 
announced fuperior fan&ity of chara&er his food was of t 
kind, that, no corporeal ftain might interrupt 



cation with his: ceteftial 



and 



clothed in the linen 



of Egypt, which was the drefs 58 of the facerdotal order in that native 
land of fuperftition, as well as of the Athenian magiftrates and 



nobles, in the early and pious times of t 
excited by fuch artifices (if we may degrade by that nam< 
ufed to deceive men into their duty and happinefs) wi 
by the high renown, the long travels,, the venerable afpei 
monious voice,, the animated and afFe&ing eloquence, of 



refpeft 



philofopher, 
the principa 

public ere&ed 
fpacious ed 



His hearers fometimes amoui 
itizens of Crotona ; and the 



ft 



of that ro 



them, an elegant and 



fice, which was appropriated to the virtuous Icflbns oi 



taftc, and gratified their 



this admired ftranger, who pleafed their 
fancy, while he condemned their manners, and reproached the* 
vices. Equally rapid and aftonifhing, and not more aftonilliin^ 
than advantageous, if we may credit the general voice of antiquity, 

produced at Crotona in pcrfons of every 
this lingular man. The women laid afide their 



reformation 



of either fex 



ornaments 



rcfumed 



modefty 



for 



Diodorus. r * TliucyJ. 1, i. 

Jufy 
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duty to their pleafures; the old improved their unckrftanding, and CHAP, 
almoft negle&ed to improve their fortunes. 



XL 




Yet this revolution of manners was not furely fo mftantaneous, His fchooL 
as the concurring exaggeratioas of wonder and credulity were* 
naturally inclined to reprefent it. The fame writers, who would 
thus magnify the fame of Pythagoras,. acknowledge, that foon after 
coming to Crotona y he chofe a fete£t number of his moft affiduocs- 
difciples, and thofe chiefly perfons of weight in the republic, whofe 
temper, chara&er, and views, beft fuited his own. Thefe were 
formed into an affociation, or feparate order of men,, into which none 
were admitted, who poffeffed not qualities and endowments worthy 
of that honour. In order to confirm this affociation, as well as to 
obtain the purpofes for which it had been inftituted, Pythagoras 
employed the cypher, or fymbolic writing, and other fecrets, which 
he had learned from the wifdom, or rather cunning, of the Egyptian 
priefts : his fcholars were taught certain figns or words, by which 
they might know each other; they could correfpond, when fcparated 
by place, in an unknown character ; and ft rangers- of all countries, 
Greeks and Barbarians, were promifcuoufly admitted into the focicty, 
after undergoing a due probation as to their difpofnions and under- 
Handing. In a few years, three hundred men, all Pythagoreans, j tJ influence 



fc 



the influence of the new left ex- on affair* of 

itarc. 



tended with rapidity over Locri, Rhcgmm, Catana, and other cities °jvmp. 

„ 1 vii. 3. 

of Italy and Sicily; the dilciples of Pythagoras were diftuled over A. C. ^-50. 
ancient Greece, and the iflcs of the yKgcan Sea; and it fecmcd as if 1!l5 £ reat 



V 1CWS. 



the iage oi Samos, whole nobler ambition declined and diidained any 
particular oflicc of power and dignity, had conceived the fubiimc idea 
of forming a Ichool, or rather an affociation of men, who might go- 
vern the world, while they were themfelvcs governed by wifdom 
aud virtue. 

Pythagoras was deeply perfuaded, that the happmefs of nations His pol 

depends chiefly 011 the govern me ill under which thev live; and the 

expedience 
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'experience 



mi 



of his own iflan'd in particular 
dangerous tendency of democratic turbulence 



-on the one hand, and jealous tyranny on the other 



60 



He 



therefore, to all governments 



which 



feems, without exception, to have been the well-founded opinion of 



greateft men 



of Greece 



their higheft profperity and fplendour. 



Yet he was extremely 



*° A ftriking example cf this appeared at Nicom.), fpeaking of brutal paflions, Arif- 
that time in Sicily, if we credit Jamblkhus, totlc inftanccs Phaiaris fometimes dcvouiin" 



ft 



who places the reign of Phaiaris, ac Agrigen- boys, fometimes ufing them as the inllru 
turn, in the age of Pythagoras. The doubt- ments of an abfurd venereal pleafure • " rj 
ful, or rather incredible, hiftory of this tyrant, ^ * r '' 



The pbilofoDhcr 

may becomprifed in few words. His reign, of does not fay that he believes thefe monftrouj 
about fixteen years, was diilinguimed by into- 
lerable atrocities. He burned his enemies in a 



U'ilions, any more than Cicero, " J]] e nobilis 
taurus, quern crudelifiimus omnium tyrsnno- 



brazen bull; and, as Iuft or cruelty happened rum Phaiaris babuijfe dicitur\" 1. j v , i n Ver 
«o direa, fometimes abufed, and fometimes rem, c. xxxiii. Timaujs, the hiltorian of Sici* 
eat, boys. Phaiaris, together with his mo- Iy, who was more likely than any other wiircr 
ther and friends (could fuch a monfler have to be well informedconcerning the tranftctioni 
friends?), were burned, by the Iong-injured 
Agrigentines, in his own bull. This is the 
abominable tyrant, whofe fpurious letters 
furnimed an opportunity to Dr. Bentley to 



in his own ifland, reprefents the flory of Pha- 
laris's bull as a mere fable. Polyb. Excerp, 
ver. 3. p. 47. PoI)bius, indeed., attempts jo 
refute Tim.cus, but I think, as to the main 



difpiay his profound erudition (fee his Dif- point, with little fuccefs. Nor is it furpriiintr 

fert. upon PhaUris). But that very learned that thisjudicious writer fhould becarriedalon? 

man fecms not to fufpett, that the hiftory of by the torrent. The republicans of CJrcrtc 

Phaiaris is as fpurious as his epillles. It and Rome delighted in blackening the cha. 



was a comn^n artifice among Greek poet* 
and orators (fee above the fpecch of -ofidca 



ratters of tyrants; T py J W i t S. to ^ tTITt 

Tar T^o7T«v, Xcti Tv;> CLClQuxt To 7, rx^iL i ' " C\V 



xhe Corinthian, p. 268 ), to exaggerate the gerating, after the manner of tragedians the 

vices of bad princes. Of this we (hall find fiercenefs of their manners, and the imnietv 
, o V n m ^l 



dor fays, 



many examples in the following parts of this 0 f their actions." For this rcafun, the a!>f, r „ 
work. Thw practice began early; for Pin- fidions concerning Dionyfiue of Syraculr, 
A * mf "" Alexander of Phcne, Ac. are related by 

many refpcflable writers. For tfm rcafon 
Hieronymus was defcribed in the biackelt co- 
lours, vid. Excerp. ex Polyb. 1. vii. p. 10. 
And for this rcafun the enormous cruelties of 



E^^ct *J>aXji^» KaT\yt\ TTxrrx pan.* 

PVTH. i. knui. xvx. 



Ariflotle mention.', To tti^i <!> >., v ^,. 0 ,, 

the hcarfay about Phaiaris, which Afpafius Phaiaris, which no nation, and far Irfs the 
explains, *o d \ <J>*Xv^< x -/it«i f u>.» i.muth Sicilians in that age, could have tolerated, 
wa»*a. Phaiaris L (aid to have eat his own "rcrivr countenance froai fome of the hi/hcll 
foil. In the lame chapter (c. v. 1. vi. Ethic, authorities of antiquity, 

avetfe 
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atferfe to arbitrary power, whatever fhape it might aflume ; and c 
the main aim of his inftitution was, to prevent oppreffion in the ma- 
giftrates, and licentioufnefs in the people. The dead letter of the 



of life 



thought, effeft that falutary purpofe, until men 
education and difcipline, as. to regard the gx^eat 
moft agreeable amufement; and to confider the 



efteem of their fellow-citizens, and "their own,*. as the chief fource of 
their enjoyment. Magiftrates, thus formed, would command a 
willing obedience, and the inhabitants of Magna Graecia; muft foon. 
attain the moft perfect ftate of which political fociety is fofceptible. 

To explain at large the fyftem of Pythagoras, . would be to write a Mo'rallt 
treatifc of fublime, yet practical, morality, fincc his conclulions are 

ftridtly founded on the nature of man. Befides the propenfities 
common to us with inferior natures, and befides the feififh and arti- 
ficial paflions of avarice and ambition, he found in the human • 
bread the feeds of nobler faculties, fitted to yield an incomparably 
more durable, more perfeft, and more certain gratification. The 
chief happinefs of the mind mud be fought in itfelf, in the enjoy- 
ment of intellectual aril moral pfcafure. Our thoughts are ever, and 
intimately, prefent with us ; and although the buftle of external ob- 
jects, and the tumult of paflion, may ibmetimes divert their current, 
they can never dry up their fource. The refiedlions on our own 
conduit will be continually occurring to our fancy, whatever pains 
wc may take to exclude them ; nor can voluptuous enjoyment, or 
ambitious activity, ever fo totally occupy the mind of a Perlian fa- 
trap, or a Grecian demagogue, but that their piincipal happinefs or 

nvifery, in the whole comfc of life, mud chiefly depend on the 
nature of their rciieuions upon tlic pall, and on their hopes and 
fears about futurity. To flivn^thcn this j;reat ground-work of mo- 
rality, Pythagoras employed the whole force ol education and habit- 
Rules were laid down, to which the members of his relpccftcd 

older bound thcmfelvcs to conform, and from which none could 

lvvcrvcj . 
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C *yi A P * ^ w erve, without being excluded from a fociety of which they 

proved themfelves unworthy. The different periods of life had each 
its appropriated employment. The youth were carefully inftru&ed 




gymnaftic exercifes 



61 



conftitution of their 



, and in fcience, and efpe- 
country. Their time %vas 



fo diverfitied by fucceflive ftudy 
fure remained for the prematur 

•inH ir wa« an imnortant maxim 



of 



growth of dangerous paffions ; 
the Pythagorean ichool, that 
, efpecially love ; from which 
youth fhould be reftrained till their twentieth year 



learned 



6l 



if poffible, the 

and after that^ period, fhould rarely, and with many precau- 



tions, indulge a palTi 



the weak, and which, 



He 



re- 



in thofe who had attained the age of manhood, that they 



when injudicioufly indulged, enfeebled the moft vigorous 
quired 

fhould no longer live for themfelves, but for the bufinefs of the com- 
munity, of which they -were members. They were to employ the 
greatefl part of the day in the duties of public fpirit and patriotinn ; 
in the laborious or dangerous* offices committed to their charge ; and 



to 



from 



miring countrymen, the hiftory of 



generous exploits ; and 



happy effe&s of their probity, benefice 



d 



fortitude, 



Ai So I have tranflated E> y^a^em vu\ t^k tion. The rules of the Pythagorean fchoof, 

»>Xu; px<)T.ua?i, of Ariftoxenus apud Sto- and the Jaws of Lycurgus, often explain eacfi 

brum, Scrm. xli. The learned reader will other. Sec above, p. 94, & fcqq. It may ]>r 

perceive, that I comprehend under the name worthy of remark, that Jean Jaq ues Rouii'eau 

of youth, the two diff rent periods of life, has borrowed what is rational and practical, in 

or which the Greek* denoted by rhc hisfyllcm of education, from thefe two great 



words vai< "and t>u*%a*'«, boy, and young 

I have done this becaufe it was not 



fources. 



man. 



the intention of Ariftoxenus to fay, that the 
young men were not ftill to be employed in 
literature and fcience, or that the bnvs were 



Arirtoxen. apud Stobrcum, Serm. Iciv, 
This is the great principle of Roufleau in his 
Emile. The paflagc of Arirtoxenus coa • 
ccrning love, is almofl literally tranfl.acU ja 



£0 be kept ignoraot of the laws and conllicu- lhat ingenious, but fanciful, work. 



The 



0h 



* 
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; The Pythagoreans were ftridHy enjoined, as their earlieft and c A p - 
latefc work, to review the a&ions of the paft, and, if time permit- 

' n j- i »t t • j i Rules for the 

ted, of many preceding, days, in the morning: they repaired ^lone conduft of 
tQ the temples, to folitary mountains and forefts; aad^afTer there hls difci P lc6 1 
converfing t with themfelves, joined in the converfation of their 
friends, with whom they afTembled, in fmali compianies, to an early 
and frugal meal, difcufled different fubje£ts of philofophy or poli- 
tics, regulated their conduct for the enfuing day, and, by the mu- 
tual ftrength and encouragement acquired in this fele<3: fociety, pre- 
pared for the tumultuous buftle of the world, and the contentions of 
active life. The evening was fpent as the morning, with this dif- 
ference, that they then indulged in the moderate ufe of flefh and 

wine, from which they rigidly abftained during the day ; and the 
whole concluded with that felf-examination, which was the capital 

precept of the Pythagorean fchool. 
To enter more fully into the principles of this aflbciation, would which coin* 

be repeating what has been formerly obferved concerning the laws of t hc inftitu- 

Lycurgus. It is fufficient barely to mention, that the legiflator of clTrgiu. 7 ~ 

Sparta enjoined the higheft refpedfc for age; that, like him, he 

raifed the weaker fex from that ftate of inferiority in which they 

were ungeneroufly kept in all other countries of Greece ; that ha 

enured his difciples to temperance and fobriety by the fame means 

employed by Lycurgus ; and that both thefe great men regarded 

health and vigour of body as the firft principle of mental foundnefs 

pad energy ; that the probationary filence of the Pythagoreans, 

which credulity has fo .much exaggerated, was nothing more than 

that prudent, recolleded behaviour, required by Lycurgus, who 

prized higher the caution of filence than the readinefs 61 of fpeech; and 

that the intimacy of the Spartan and Pythagorean friendfhips, and 

aim oft the community of goods, naturally flowed from the general 

fpirit and genius of their refpeftive fyftems 65 ; fo that the rules of the 

° Wut. in Lycorg, flI Sec above, p. p3. 

Vol. I. 3F Pythago- 



» 



to. 
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B A P. Pythagorean order were little more than a tranfcript of the Spartan 

^^ ^^ 1 f 

Jaws, as thefti latvs themlelves were only a refinement o$ *the gene-i 




rous and manly^idftitutions :of the heroic ages 



64 



Origin of the • In the Tiiftory of a man who entertained fuch juft notions- of hu- 



c^n°iDg C p> n r man lift, as did the- founder' of the' Pythagorean fchool,- We may 
thagoras. at Qnce rejeQ:, as fabulous, the tales related by the - vain, lying 

Greeks, who lived in, and after, the age of Alexander, when their 
nation feems to have loft -their love of trtath ' along with their H- 
berty, as well -as the rithculous wonders of the later Platonifts, 
thofe contemplative vilionkries, who, during the firft centuries of 
the Chriilian acra, degraded ancient philofophers, by defcribing their 
a&ive and ufeful lives, as if they had refembled their own fpecula- 
tive tranquillity. Yet, after all, fhould the leaft extraordinary account 
of the Pythagorean order ftill feem incredible, it ne r ed only be ob- 

ferved, that modern hiflory, and even our own obfervation, may have 



of 



be obferved 



nreafonabl 
e teaches 1 



at our 



fretted 



of virtue, and of mankind. 



Crotona an«J 
in baris. 



Warbcuveen The concurring tcflitnony of hiftorians aflures us, that the fehool 

of Pythagoras had flourifhed above forty years,, to the unfpeakable 
benefit of Magna Grxcia, when a war arofe between Crotona anil 

Sybaris 6 *, the latter of which had ever contcmptuoufly rejeded the 
Pythagorean inftitutions. The city of Sybaris was founded (as 

above-mentioned) by the Achxans, on the confluence of the river 
Sybaris, from which the city derives its name, and the winding 

ftream of Crathis, which defcends from the Lucanian mountains. 
The fertility of the foil, the happy temperature of the climate, the 
rcfources of fifhing, navigation, manufactures, and commerce, con- 



64 Diodor. 1, xii. p. 77, &c. 65 See above, p< 108. 



fpircd, 




foited, rwith the-" falUtary effect of - th e ; Ac^a-n lawSj . twndtf rfully^ f q 6 Hfl a 
increaf6, in the courfe of two centuries, the ifrre^gtsh aild popvilouf- 
iigfa of Sybaris ; which was furrounded by walls nine miles in: ex- 
tent,*' coinm^anded twenty-live fubordinate cities, > and, if: .we, credit 
the evidence of writers often prone to exaggeration, xcould bu'ing 
three hundred fhoufand men into the field 66 .- Riche& and luxur^ The Syba- 
proved fatal to the Sybarites, whofe effeminacy paffed into a pro-r quere d by 

1 7 k t I 

verb % -which has been tranfmitted to modern times- i In a decl- p^g^ean 
five battle, they were defeated by the citizens of Crotbna, 'tfnder the 01 y. m P- 
command, of Milo, a favourite difcrple' of Pythagoras, . who had A. c. 509. 
already obtained univerfal renown by his Olympic vi£fories 68 J ' > 

But the deftrudtion of Sybaris was almoft alike fatal to Crotona; Sedition in 

The inferior ranks of men in that city, intoxicated with profperity, r ° on - a * 
arid inftigated by the artful and ambitious Cylon, whofe turbulent 
manners had excluded him from the order of Pythagoras, into vvhicH 
he had repeatedly attempted to enter, became clamorous for an 

equal partition of the conquered territory of Sybaris ; which being Proves fataI 

denied, as inconfiftent with the nature of ariftocratical government, <p theP y- 

' ' tnagoreans 

they iecretiyconfpiredagainft theft magiftrates, attacked them by furprife there - 
in the fenate-houfe, put many to death, and drove the reft: from their 
country. Pythagoras himfelf died foon afterwards, in extreme old 
age, at Mctapontum in Lucania* 9 . His dilciples were fcattered over 
Matrna Grnccia, and particularly Sicily, which, at the time of the 



men who had imbibed the. 



flrious 



before that event, had mounted the The Cartha- 



ginians in- 



throne of Syracufe, was entitled, by the unanimous fuffrage of his Vndc Sicily, 
fubjetts, to the glorious, though often proftifuted appellation, of ^V"^". 



of his Cou 



of 



A. C. 480. 



6ft 



Strabo, 1. vi. p. 263. Diodor. ibid. 69 Arirtoxenus. 



ey Athenxus, 1. xii. p. 51K. T ° iCHan. var. hift. I. xiii, c. xxxvii. Plur. 



tB Strabo, ibid. Paufanias, I. vi. p. 369. in Timol. 
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CHAP, the felicity of the < heroic ages, whofe equitable inftitutions had 

much affinify (as above obferved) with the political fyftem of 
Pythagoras. This virtuous prince had cemented an alliance with 
Theron, king of Agrigentum, by accepting his daughter in marriage ; 
and the confederacy of the two principal ftates of Sicily feemed to 
have diffufed fecurity and happinefs over the whole ifland, when the 
immenfe armament of Carthage was beheld off the northern coaft. 
Though not abfolutely deftitute of naval ftrength, the Sicilians had 
nothing by which they could oppofe a fleet of two thoufand gallies. 
The enemy landed without oppofition in the fpacious harbour, or 
rather bay, of Panormus, whofe name may be ftill recognifed in the 
odern capital Palermo, where the Carthaginians had planted one 
of their moft ancient colonies. Their forces were commanded by 



The 



Hamilcar, who was deemed a brave and experienced leader, 
firft care of this general was, to fortify two camps ; the one deftined 
for his fleet, which, according to the pradice of that age, was drawn 
on fhore ; the other intended as a fafe retreat for his army, which im- 
mediately prepared to form the fiege of Himera. Theron ufed 
proper meafures to defend the fecond city in his dominions, until his 
kinfman, the intrepid Gelon, mould arrive to his afliftance, at the 
head of an army of fifty thoufand foot, and five thoufand horfe. 
While this numerous army advanced, by rapid marches, towards 

they rencountered a foraging party of the enemy, and 



more 



Himera, they rencountered a 
took ten thoufand prifoners. 
portant booty to the difcernment of Gelon, they feized a meflengcr 
from Selinus, a city in the neighbourhood of Agrigentum, which 
had entered into a treacherous correfpondence with the Cartha- 
ginians. The prifoner conveyed a letter to Hamilcar, acquainting 
him, that the Selinuntines would not fail to fend the' cavalry de- 
manded from them at the appointed time, which was likewife parti- 
cularly fpecified. Upon this difcovery, Gelon founded a ftratagem, 

not 
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CHAP. 
XI. 




not more daring than fuccefsful. He commanded a chofen body of 
troops to advance in the night towards the Carthaginian camp, and 
by day-break to prefent themfelves to Hamilcar, as his Selinuntine 
auxiliaries ; and when admitted, by this artifice, within the rampart, 
to aflaffinate the general, and fet fire to the fleet 7 \ 

It happened on the fatal day, that Hamilcar offered a folemn Defeated by 
facrifice to the bloody divinity of Carthage, who delighted in a ftratagem# 
human vi&ims. While he performed this abominable rite, the 
foldiers furrounded him unarmed, in the gloomy filence of their 
detefted fuperftition, with which their minds were totally penetrated. 
The Sicilian cavalry, being admitted without fufpicion, thus found 
no difficulty to execute their audacious defign. Hamilcar, while 

he facrificed an innocent and noble youth to the abhorred genius of 
Superftition, was himfelf dilpatched with a dagger ; and next 
moment the Carthaginian fhips were in a blaze* A chain of Sicilian ' 
fentinels, pofted on the neighbouring eminences, intimated to Gelon 
the happy fuccefs of his ftratagem ; of which, in order fully to avail 
himfelf, that gallant commander immediately conduced the main body 
of his troops to the Carthaginian army, while it was yet agitated by 

furprife and terror at the fudden conflagration. The furious onfet TheIr dif _ 
of the Sicilians made a dreadful havoc among the aftonilhed Bar- aflers - 
barians, who recovering, however, their faculties, began to defend 
themfelves with vigour ; when the melancholy tidings, that their 
fhips were all burnt, and their general flain, drove them to defpair 
and flight. Gelon commanded his troops not to give quarter to 
an enemy, who, though defeated, ft ill feemed formidable by their 
numbers- It is reported that an hundred and fifty thoufand 
perifhed in the battle, and the purfuit. The remainder feized an 
eminence, where they could not long maintain themfelves, for want 



of water and provifions. 



feeme 



nt hiftoriar 
diftributed 



71 Diodor. 1. ix. ted. 25, U feqq. Polyxn. !. i. c. arxvii. 
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of troops wfyich they had refpe&ively raifed for this memorable 
fervice. The greater part falling to the fhare of Syracufe and 
Agrigentum, were employed in beautifying and enlarging thofe ca- 
pitals 7 *, whofe magnificent monuments, ftill confpicuous in their 
ruins, are fuppofed, with great probability, to be the effedt of Car- 
thaginian labour. 

Treaty of The melancholy tidings affedted Carthage with confirmation and 
tween Gelon defpair. The inhabitants of that city, ever fhamefully deprefied by 
^agiaians! r " bad fortune, in proportion as they were immoderately elated by the 

deceitful gifts of profperity, dreaded every moment to behold the 

vi&orious enemy in their harbour. To ward off this calamity their 
ambafladors were lent to crave a fufpenfion of hoftilities on any 
terms the vi&orious Greeks might think proper to impofe. Gelon 
received them with fuch moderation as marked the fuperiority of 
his character, and told them, that he would delift from every pur- 
pofe of revenge, on condition that the Carthaginians paid two thou- 
fand talents of lilver, to be diftributed among the cities of Sicilv, 
which had incurred trouble and expence by the war ; that they 
thenceforth abftaincd from the abominable practice of infulting the 
gods by human vidims ; that they ere&ed two temples, one in Car- 
thage, another in Syracufe, to preferve the memory of the war, and 
the Articles of the peace 71 . 
Olymp. This honourable treaty was a prelude to that ftill more famous, 

AJC/449. concluded thirty years afterwards between the Athenians and the 

Perfians. It marked a nation fiiperior to its enemies not only in 
valour but humanity, and conferred more true glory than could he 
acquired by the mod fplcndid feries of victories. It might be ex- 
pelled, however, and fecms much to have been deli red, that a 
people fo advantageoufiy diftinguiflied as were the Greeks during 



71 Cicero, Orat. iv. in Vcrrcm. ^ DioJor. Sicul. ibid 
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that 
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thaf' afe in arts and arms j a people who had repelled, defeated, and C H A P. 
difgiraoed- -the^moft. populous and powerful nations, and who were 
alike prompted, by ambition and revenge, to the attainment of -dif- A ' 5 ° 4 ' 
tant conqueft, fhould have united their efforts againft the enemies 
who'ftill made war on them, and, advancing in a rapid career of 
victory, have diffufed, along with their dominion, their manners, 
knowledge, and civility over the eaftern world. But various events 

■ 

and caufes, which we fhall have occafion afterwards to explain, tended 

■ 

to detach the colonies of Magna Graecia from the affairs of the mo- 
ther country, as well as to difunite the two moft powerful republics 
of that country by inteftine difcord. 

While the fortune of Athens raifed her to fuch power as threatened 
the liberty of Sicily and Greece, the kings of Syracufe and Agrigen- 
tum contented themfelves with the humbler glory of embellifhing 
their capitals with barbaric fpoils, and producing thole wonders of 
art, which, in the time of Cicero and Verres, were efteemed 

amcng the moft precious monuments of antiquity 74 . The golden 
medals of Gelon, ftill preferved and of the higheft beauty 75 , juftify 
the glowing expreftions of the Roman orator. 

In Italy, the citizens of Crotona had too loon caufe to lament Decay of 
their mfurredtion againft their magiftrates, and their forfaiting the cia^nnd de- 
dilcipline of Pythagoras, They who had hitherto defeated fuperior f^^" a go- 
numbers, who had furnillied fo many vigors in the Olympic con- rcaiu - 
teft, and whole country was diftinguifhed by the epithet of healthy, 
on a luppofition that the vigorous bodies of its inhabitants proceeded 
from an effect of the climate, were now totally routed and put to 
flight at the river Sagra, with an army of an hundred and thirty 
thoufand men, by the Locrians and Rhegians, whole forces were far 
lefs numerous. The other Greek cities of Italy, which are laid to 
have imitated the fatal example of Crotona, were haralfed by wars 

74 Cicero in Vcrrem, paflhn. 75 Mem. dc Ticvoux. l'ann. 17:7, p. 1449. 

againft 
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againft each other, or againft their barbarous neighbours. In con- 

fequence of $iefe misfortunes, the Pythagoreans again recovered their 
credit ; and about fixty years after the death of the great founder of 
their order, Zaleucus and Charondas, the firft in Locri, the fecond 

1 

in Thurium, endeavoured to revive the Pythagorean inftitutions, 
which, perhaps, were too perfect for the condition of the times. 
In lefs than forty years a new perfecution entirely drove the Pytha- 
goreans from Italy, and completed, according to Polybius, the con- 
fiiuon and mifery of that once happy country 7 \ 

* Polybius, i. 203. 
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CHAP. XII. 



Glory of Athens. — Military Succefs of the Confederates, 

Athens rebuilt and fortified, — Extent of its Walls and 



Harbours. — The Confederates take Byzantium. — Con 

f piracy of Paufanias. — Banijhment of Themifocles. 

Virtue of Ar if ides. — Cimon ajfuines the Command. 

His illufrious Merit and Succefs. — Revolt of Egypt. 

War in Cyprus. — Peace with Perfia. — Domejlic 
TranfaSlions of Greece. — The Athenian Greatnefs. 



Envy of Sparta, 'Thebes, and Argos. — Earthquake 
in Sparta. — Revolt of the Helots. — War between the 
Eli am and Pifans. — The Temple and Statue of Olymp- 
ian Jupiter. — Dijfentions in Argolis. — Revolt in 




Bccotia. — Truce of Thirty Years. — CharaSler of Pe 
rides. — Subjection of the Athenian Allies and Colonies 
Spirit of the Athenian Government. 
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CHAP. 
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of Pcloponnefus, elapfed half a century, the 
the Grecian annals. A {ingle republic, one of fixteen ftates, whofe J t h h e e jJ? ry ° f 
united poffefTions nearly equalled the extent of Scotland, and whofe par- A - c - 479 
ticular territory is lcarccly vifible in a map of the world, carried on 
an offenfivc war againft the Perfian empire, and, though furrounded 
hy jealous allies or open enemies, profecufed this extraordinary en- 
tcrprifc with unexampled fuccefs ; at length, gra 



and the weight of 



s Vol. I. ] G accumulated 




ui arms ; 
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c H^A P. accumulated difafters condefcend to folicit or accept. In that nar- 
row fpace of i time the fame republic erected, on the feeble bans of 
her fcanty population and diminutive territory,, a mighty mafs of 
empire ; eftabliflied and confirmed her authority over the extent of 
a thoufand miles of the Afiatic coaft, from Cyprus ta the Thra- 
cian Bofphorus ; took pofleffion of forty intermediate iflands to- 
gether with the important ftraits which Join the Euxine and the 
iEgean ; conquered and colonized the winding mores of Macedon 
and Thrace ; commanded the coafr. of the Euxine from Pontus to 
the Cherfonefus Taurica, or Crim Tartary j and, overawing the 
barbarous natives by the experienced terrors of her fleet protected 
againft their injuftice and violence, but at the fame time converted, to 

the purpofes of her own ambition and kitereft, the numerous but 

fcattered colonies which Miletus, and other Greek cities of Afia, had 
at various times eftabliflied in thofe remote regions 3 . Our wonder 
will be juftly encreafed if we confider that Athens obtained thofe 
immortal trophies, not over ignorant favages or effeminate flaves, 
but over men who had the fame language and laws, the fame blood 



fhort, every 



with 



*n arts • But lt IS tne P eci3 " ar g^ 0I 7 or * tae Athenians that, during this 



naval 



dorn 



carried them all to a perfection which few nations have been able 
to imitate, ana 1 none have found it poflible to furpafs. During the 
adminiftration of a fingle man, more works of elegance and fplen- 
dour, more magnificent temples, theatres, and porticoes were eroded 
within the walls of Athens, than could be raifed during many cen- 
turies in Rome, though mlftrefs of the world, by the wealth and 

■ Several of thefe iflands had been formerly vernmem of Athens, they were finally fub- 
conquered by Athenian commandera, parti- dued IVy Pericles, 
cularly Miltiades, as we have related above ; * Plut. in Periclc. 
but having rebelled againft the fevcre go- ' Stxabo, Geogrnph. pnflim. 

lab o ur 
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•labour of tributary provinces \ In the fame period of time fculp- CHAP 
.ture' attained a fublimity, from which that noble art could never af- 
terwards but defcend and degenerate ; and a republic hitherto infe- 
rior in works of invention and genius to feveral of her neighbours, 
and even of her own colonies, produced, in the fmgle* lifetime of 
Pericles, thofe ineftimable models of poetry, eloquence, and philo- 
fophy 5 , which, in every fucceeding age, the enlightened portion 
of mankind hath invariably regarded as the beft ftandards, not 
merely of compofition and ftyle, but of tafte and reafon. The name 

of Greek feemed thenceforth to be funk in that of Athenian ; Athenian 
writers are our fureft and almoft only guides in relating the fubfe- 

quent tranfadlions of the whole nation 6 ; and from them we learn 
what is yet the mod extraordinary circumftance refpe&ing the Athe- 
nian empire, that it had been built on fuch liable foundations, and 
reared with fuch art and fkill, as might have long defied the hoftile 
jealoufy of Greece and Perfia, confederate in arms and refent- 
ment, if various caufes, which human prudence could neither fore- 
fee nor prevent, had not fhakeu its firmnefs, and precipitated its 
downfal 7 . 

Such is the fubjeft which I have undertaken to treat in this and 
the two following Chapters ; a fubjed worthy to animate the dili- 
gence, and call forth the vigour of an hiftorian : but, if he truly de- 
fervcs that refpedted name, he will remember that it is lefs hisdutv to 
amufc the fancy by general defepption, than to explain, with precifion 
and perfpicuity, the various tranfadlions of this interefting and fplendid 
theme ; to give the reader a full and diftinft view of the complicated 
matter which it involves ; and to remove every adventitious circum- 
ftance that might diftradt or dazzle the attention, as aflronomcrs, in 

viewing the fun, arc careful to ward off its furrounding fplendour. 



4 Plutarch, in Pericle. great men flourifhedduringhis adminiflration. 

5 Pericles may be confidered as the con- 6 I mean Thucydides und Xenophon, to- 
temporary of Socrates, Sophocles, Euripides, gethcr with the Athenian orators, philoio- 
Thucydides, &c. fince, although he died phers, and poets. 

before them of the plague, ihefe and other 7 Thucydid. 1. vii. & viii. paflim. 
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Military fac 
ccfs of that 

republic^ 



The military fuccefs of the Athenians 8 (which naturally forms 
the firft brarich of the fubjedt,. becaufe it not only fupplied the 
terials of future improvements, but awakened that energy require 
to cultivate and complete them) includes three feparataa&ions which 
were carried on at the fame time, and confpired to the fame end 
yet cannot be related" in one- perpetual narrative, without occaiioning 
fbroe confufion of ideas, alike deftrudtive of the pleafure and of the 



ufe of hiftory. While we endeavour to keep each feries of events 
unbroken and diftinft, we muft be careful' to point out its influence 
on the fimultaneous or fucceeding tranfa&ions of the times, that 
our relation may be at once fatisfa&ory and' faithful. In fuch ade- 
Dlvifion of lineation the trophies of the Perfian war juftly claim the firft and 
ie fubject. confpicuous place ; the hoftile animofity of rival dates, which 

continually envied and oppofed, but, for reafons that will be fully 
explained, could neither prevent nor retard the growing fuperiority 
of Athens, ihall' occupy the middle of tire pidure ; and we fhall 

throw into the back ground rhe fucceflive ufurpations of that fortu- 
nate republic over her allies,- colonies, and neighbours*. 

The common fears which, notwithftanding innumerable fources 
of animofity, had formed, and hitherto upheld a partial confederacy 
of the Greeks, were removed by the decilive victories of Plat a* a and 
A.C. 479. Mycalc. After thefe memorable- events, it was the firft care of the 

Athenians to bring home their wives, children, and moft valuable 
effedls from the ifies of ^Egina and Salamis. In the- latter illand 
they celebrated their good fortune by a national folcmnity. The 
fliblime Sophocles joined in the chorus of boys which danced, in cx-r 
ultation, around the barbarian fpoils* ; the valour of his predeccflor, 



the Athe- 
nians take 
Settos. 
Olymp. 

IXXV. 2. 



TEfchylus, had contributed to the vi&orics by which they were ob^ 

* The chief materials for thn portion of fanias's Defcriptlon of Greece, and Pliny's 

Jvfiory confift in the fir II and fecond books ( f Natural Hirtory ; Mattered fails arc fupplied 

ThucyJtdcs ; the eleventh and twelfth, of by other ancient writer?, whofc works will 

Piodorus Siculus ; Plutarch's Lives of The- Le carefully cited. 

miftocici, ArUlidcs, Ciraon, Pericles ; Pau- 9 Athcuueus, 1. i, 

tained ; 
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famed and his rival, the tender Euripides, was bcrn in the 
Salamis I9 , on that important day which proved alike glorious to 
Greece and fatal to Perfiav But an* attention to domeftic concerns 

ft 

prevented not the Athenians from pufhing. the war with vigcu*, 
though deferted by the Spartans and other Peloponnefians, who 
failed home before winter. The Aliatic colonies, animated by the 
recent recovery of freedom, feconded the Athenian ardour ; and the 
confederates, having fuccefsfully infefted the territories of the great 
king,, belieged and tock the rich city of Seftos in the Cherfonefus of 
Thrace, the only place of flrength which- adhered to the Perfian in- 
tereft in* that fertile peninfula - , \ 

During the two following years the war languiflied abroad, while Athens re- 

• i«r 1 b.iilt and fur- 

the fymptoms or jcaloufy and difcord, which h;id already appeared liSed. 
in the feparatlon. of the Athenian and Spartan fleets, broke out with i^xV^, 4> 
more virulence at home. The Athenians began the laborious tafk J. ' * 
of rebuilding their ruined city, which the Perfian fpoils might con- 
tribute to enrich with uncommon magnificence,- and which the ac- 
quaintance gained in the courfc of the war, with the graceful forms 
of Ionic and Doric architecture, might enable them to adorn with 
more beauty and elegance than had yet been dilplayed in Europe. 
But the weighty advice of Themiftoclcs prevailed on them to fufpend 
this noble undertaking, and engaged them, in dead of decorating their 
capital with temples, theatres, and gymiufia, to fortify it by walks 
of fuch flrength and folidity as might thenceforth bid defiance to 
every enemy, whether foreign or domcllic. In an age when the 
art of attack was fo rude and imperfect, that the fmallcft fortrefs 
formed an object of importance, fuch -a defign could not fail of ex- 
citing jcaloufy in the neighbouring republics. The meafurc w; s jenl^ufyoi- 
lcarcely determined when an cmbally arrived from Sparta, rcmon- 
ft rating again ft a defign peculiarly dangerous and alarming to thofe 
who owed their fafcty to the wcaknels of their cities. If the 



Vita Euripid. 



11 Herod ot. 1. ix. c. cvi. Diodor. 1. xi. c. xxxvu. 

Creeks, 
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CHAP. Greeks, it was laid, " had poflefled any town of impregnable 

ftrength, th^jr muft have found it impoffible to expel the Barba- 
rians from their country. .The Athenians, therefore, who had 
hitherto fo generoufly maintained the caufe of the confederacy, ought 
not only to defift from railing walls and fortifications, but even to 
prevent a limilar delign in any republic beyond the Ifthmus ; the 
Peloponnefus was alone fufficient to afford, in time of danger, a fe- 



cure refuge to the whole Grecian name 



difcovered Themiftocles eafily unveiled the fufpicion and hatred concealed 
cocks , Cmi under this fpecious mafk of public utility, and encouraged his coun- 
trymen to elude the Spartan artifice by fimilar addrefs. The fenate 
of the five hundred, who gave audience to foreign ambafTadors, de- 

* 

clared that Athens would adopt no meafure inconfiftent with the 
public intereft, and promifed fpeedily to fend an embafly, in their 
turn, which would remove all groundlefs apprehenfions entertained 
on that fubjecl. The Lacedaemonians having returned with this 

temporifing anfwer, Themiftocles was immediately difpatched to 
Sparta, and expected, as he. had previously concerted matters with 
his countrymen", to be followed, at a proper time, by Ariftides, 
the moft refne&ed character of his age ; and by Lificles, an able 
orator in the fenate and afTembly. Meanwhile the Athenian walls 
arofe with unexampled celerity. Not only flaves, artificers by pro- 
feflion, and the poorer clafics of citizens, but magiftrates of the firft 
rank, the venerable fathers of the republic, wrought with their own 
hands, and with unceafing induflry. The feeble efforts of women 
and children contributed to the ufeful labour. Tlie moft fupcrftiuoiis 
of men neglected their accuflomcd folemnities, and no longer ac- 
knowledged the diflindtion of days ur feafons: nor did even the 
filcnt tranquillity of night abate the ardour of their diligence. The 
ruins of their city happily fupplied them with a rich variety of mate- 
rial ; no edifice was fparcd, public or private, facrcd or profaiie ; 



11 Idem ibid. & in Thcjni/t. Lyfus .Orat. J'mcb. tc Com. Alcibiad. 
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the rude fculpture. of ancient temples, even the mutilated tombs of c h^a p. 
their anceftors, were confounded in the common mafs ; and, at the 
diftance of near a century, the fmgular appearance of the wall, com- 
pofed of ftones rough and unpolifhed, of various colours, and un- 
equal fize, attefted the rapid exertions by which the work had been 

to 

conftru&cd '\ 

Themiftocles had hitherto, under various pretences, avoided de- 

and its cfFedls 

daring his commifTion before the Spartan fenate. When urged to addrefs. *"* 
this meafure by fome of the magiftrates, who began to fufpecT: his 
filence, he hull alleged the abfence of his colleagues as a fufficient 
reafon for delay. But a company of travellers, who had recently 
vifited Athens, gave intelligence of the extraordinary works carrying 
on in that city. This information, and the refentment of the Spar- 
tans which it occafioned, muft have difconcerted a man who pof- 
fefled lefs cool boldnefs than the commander at Salamis and Arte- 
mifium. But Themiftocles, with the addrefs congenial to his cha- 
racter, aflerted, that it was unworthy the gravity of Sparta to regard 
the vague rumours of obfeure men ; and that before lightly fufped- 
ing the approved fidelity of their allies, fhe ought to beftow fome 

pains in difcovering the truth. This declaration was enforced, it is 
faid, by feafonable bribes to the mod popular of the Ephori ; and 
the Spartans, deluded or corrupted, agreed to difpatch a fecond em- 
bafly to Athens, confiding of fome of their moft rcfpe&able citizens. 
Thefe men had no fooner arrived at their deftination, than they were 
taken into cuftody, as pledges for the fafe return of Themiftocles and 
his colleagues, who by this time had brought him the welcome news 7 
that the walls were completed. The Athenian ambafladors were now 
prepared to throw off the mafic. They appeared in the Lacedaemo- 
nian aflembly ; and Themiftocles, fpeaking for the reft, dcclared r 
that his countrymen needed not to learn from their confederates,, 
what meafures were honourable to ihemfelves, and beneficial to the 



•* Thiacydid. I. i. lxxxix. & fcq<j, 
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advice, they had firmly defended 




gainftithe aflaults 



ned any refentment of this meafur 



; and 
which 



lefs 



■haps, difpleafing to private ambition, her anger would be equally 



to their country 



«4 



it, fince her own citizens muft remain as h 
colleagues and himfelf fhould be reftored ir 
Whatever fecret indignation this fpeech 



ges 



excite, the Spartans th 



proper to fupprefs their animofitv. 



They allowed the ambafladors to return Lome ; but the -condu^: of 
Themiftocles laid the foundation of that unrelenting hatred with 



which he was perfecuted 




Sparta ; whofe intrigues engaged ail 



Greece, not excepting Athens herfelf, in the deftru&io-n of this 
illuftrious citizen. Yet his eminent fcrvices, before they were in- 
terrupted by the ftorm of perfecution, gave an opportunity to his 
ynwoithy country to difplay more fully her fignal ingratitude x \ 



'Themiftocles The ancient Athenian harbour of 

i>ui)ds the j • rp r i • j / 

fineuj. and mconvenieat. le lupply its del 

° lymp ' the 

jxxv. 4. 

c - 477- .diftant >from the citadel, furnifhed 



Perfian invafiom had recommended riie Piraeus, a place fi 



if fufficiently fortified, might form a far more commodious and ic- 
cure Ration for the Athenian navy. The foundations were laid, and 
the walls began to rife, when the cruel ravages of the Barbarians in- 
terrupted the undertaking. Having in the preceding year fortified 

the city,, Thcmiflocles thought the prefent a proper time to fmifh 
the new harbour '\ His addrefs, his eloquence, and his bribes, 
were feafonably applied to divert the refentment of Sparta, who, 
though thenceforth lefs jealous of the naval than military power of 
her rival, threatened, on this occafion, to enter Attica with an 
armed force. But the artful Athenian had the {kill to pcrfuade tlx* 



'* Plut. Arc. ibid. 

,J piudor. 1, xi p. 437, 



16 Thucvdid. I. i. c. xciii. Plut. in Tlic- 
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Spartans, and their allies, that the procuring a ftrong and capa- c A p « 
cious harbour was a matter effentially requifite to the common 
intereft of the Grecian confederacy. The work, meantime, was 
carried on at Athens with much fpirit and activity, and, in lefs 
than a twelvemonth, brought to fuch a profperous conclulion, as 
could fcarcely be credited, but on the tefUmony of a contemporary 
hiftorian of the moft approved diligence and fidelity ' 7 . The new 
walls were fufficiently broad to admit two carriages abreaft ; the 
Hones, eompofing them were of an immenfe fize, ftrongly united by 
bars of iron, which were fattened by melted lead. The Pirseus foon 
grew into a town, containing many thoufand inhabitants. It was 
joined to the city by walls begun by Cimon, but finifhed by Pericles, 
twenty years after the harbour itfclf had been erected. The new A. C. 457. 
buildings of Cimon and Pericles are often mentioned in hiftory un- 
der the name of the Long Walls. They extended forty ftadia on 
either fide ; and when added to the circumference of the ancient 
-city (about fixty ftadia), give us for the whole circuit of the Athe- 
jfian fortifications an extent of nearly eighteen Englifh miles r \ 

The altercations and animofities excited by fuch undertakings The war 
among the confederates at home, prevented not their united arms fircomi^ued 
from aflaulting the dominions of the great king. Thirty Athenian, ai t ! r h a e J b on " 
and fifty Peloponnefian flups, had been employed to expel the 
Pcrfian garrifons from the fca-ports which they ftill occupied in 
the Hcllefpont, the Prepontis, and the TEgean ifles. The European 
fleet, being feafonably joined by various fjuadrons from the Greek 
cities of Alia, fcourcd the caftcrn fhorcs of the Mediterranean, and 
delivered from oppreflion the long-cnllavcd ifland of Cyprus. Their * v,, ° ^ke 
next operation muft have been at a confiderable diftancc of time, oiuiip! 1 ' 11. 



fmce they had to return near two hundred leagues wefhvard, and : \, c. . f7 6. 
then to proceed almoft as far towards the north, and the Bofpho- 

n Thucydul. ubi fupra, 18 Paufanias, p. 20, & feqq. Suubo, p. 391, Sc fct]<]. Hut. 
in Cimon. 
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CHAP, rus of Thrace. At the entrance of this celebrated canal, which 




joins the Euxine and Propontis, the city of Byzantium, deftined 
in future ages to become the feat of empire, and long to remain the 
chief emporium of Europe and Afia, had been firft founded by a 
feeble colony of Megareans, which had gradually become populous, 
flourifhing, and independent, but which was adually commanded 
and infulted by armed Barbarians. It is not probable that Xerxes, 
or his minifters, perceived the peculiar fecurity of Byzantium, fituate 
between the Bofphorus and the Hellefpont, two ftraits, which it 
mieht occafionally fliut to an hoftile navy, or open to the fleets of 



commerce. 



of 



fortunes hitherto attending all their maritime enterprifes, muft 
have rendered it impoffible to encourage their feamen to refill a 
vi&orious enemy. They difcovered, however, more than their 
ufual vigour, in defending, by land, a place which they regarded as 
the center of very valuable pofleflions. The adjacent coaft of Thrace 
forms a ftriking contraft with the inland parts of that country. In- 
ftead of bleak heaths, and fnowy mountains, which deform the 
inhofpitable regions of H^mus and Rhodope, the maritime pro- 

ft 

vinces produce in abundance, vines, olives, the moft ufeful grains, 
and the moft delicious fruits. The climate vies with the delightful 
foftnefs of the Afiatic plains ; and the foil had been long culti- 
vated by Greek colonies, who had widely extended themfclves on 
both fides of Byzantium. The Barbarians ftrengthened the gani- 
fon of the place, which was well fupplied with provilions, and com- 
manded by Perfians of the firfl: diftin&ion, among whom were feve- 
ral kinfmen of the great king. The liege was obllinate, but the 
events of it are not defcribed in hiflory. It is only known, that l he 
walls were ftormed, and that an immenfc booty, together with 
many Perfian princes and nobles, fell into the hands of the vic- 



tors" 



19 Plui. in Ariftid. Thucydid. 1. i. 95, \ fcqq. Diodor. 1. xi. 44 -/ t 6. 
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Here ends the glory of Paufanias, who ftill commanded the forces CHAP 
of the confederacy ; a man whofe fame would rival the moft illuf- 

The confpi- 

trious names of antiquity, had he fallen in the fiege of Byzantium. racyofPau- 




The rich fpoils of Platsea, of which the tenth was allotted to him, as 
general, raifed him above the equality required by the republican 
inftitutions of his country. His recent conqueft ftill farther aug- 
mented his wealth and ~his ambition ; a continual flow of pro- 
sperity, which is dangerous to the beft-regulated minds, proved 

fatal to the afpiring temper of Paufanias. As he conceived himfelf 
too great to remain a fubjeft, he was willing to become a fovereign, 
through the affiftance of Xerxes, the inveterate enemy of his coun- 

* 

try. To this prince he made application, by means of Gongylus 



To fuch an 



orus 



opartan 



the Eretrian, a fit inftrument for any kind of villainy. 
afTociate Paufanias had entrufted the noble Perfians take 
tium. This man efcaped with his prifoners acrofs the 
and conveyed a letter to the great king, in which the 
neral, having mentioned as an indubitable proof of his fincerity, the 
reftoring his captive kinfmen, propofed to enter into drift amity 
with Xerxes, to take his daughter in marriage, to fecond his ef- 
forts in conquering Greece, and to hold that country as a depend- 
ent province of the Perfian empire. The Perfian is faid 10 have 
highly relilhed thefe propofals, the fubjugation of Greece being the 
great objed of his reign. It< is certain that he fpeedily fent Arta- 
bazus, a nobleman of confidence, to confer and co-operate with the 
traitor. 

But Paufanias himfelf aded with the precipitancy and inconfift- 
ency of a man, who had cither been deluded into treafon by bad 
advice, or totally intoxicated by the dangerous vapours of ambition 
that floated in his di (tempered brain. Inftead of diflembling his 
defigns until they were ripe for execution, he aflumcd at once the 
tone of a mafter, and the manners of a tyrant* He became difficult 



faaias ; 



con- 
ducted. 



3 H 2 



of 
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C H A P. 0 £ acC efs to his colleagues an command - y difdained. the 




concerting r#eafures which they w 
furrounded* by guards, chnfen from 
he puniflied the fl igli teft ofFence ii 
hitherto unknown to the Grecian di 
deed, the fierce fpirrts of the Spart 
nrudence. fince the diftin&ions whi 



vice ir.; 
he was 



go u r 



ne.. He ftill managed, in- 
but without any degree of 



only to irritate and inflame their- confederates,.who were not allowed 
to forage, to draw water, to cut down ftraw for their beds, until the 
countrymen of Paufanias had been previoufly furnimed with all thcfe 

articles.. 

Tbr allies This intolerable infol'ence difgufted and provoked the army in gc- 
Sority; neral, but efpecially the Ionians, who lamented that they had been 
b!m! P i. no fooner delivered from the fhacjdes of Perfian defpotifm, than 

A. 



they 



common 



confent, they repaired to the Athenian Ariftides, and 
his colleague Cimon, the fon of Miltiades, a youth of the fairefi. 
hopes-, who had fignalized his patriotifm and valour,, in all the glo- 
rious fcenes of the war. Their defigns being approved by the Athe- 
nian admirals, Uliades and Antagoras, who refpcctively commanded 
the fleets of Samos and Chios, the braveft of all the maritime allier, 
feized the firft opportunity to infult the galley of Paufanias ; and 
when reproached and threatened by the Spartan, they dclircd him 

rtune, who had favoured him at Flatten, the memory 
of which victory alone faved hiin from the immediate punilhment ui 
his arrogance and cruelty. Thefe words fpcedily re-echoed through 
the whole fleet, and ferved, as foon as they were heard, for the 
and fjbmit fignal of general revolt. The different fquailrons of Aha and the 
totheAihe- j_x e ii e fpont failed from their Rations, joined the mips of Uliades 



to 



and Antagoras, loudly declared againft the infol 



fanias, 
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fenias 



abjured the proud tyranny of Sparta, and for ever ranged 



themfelves under the victorious colours of Athens, whofe generous 
magnanimity feemed beft fitted to command the willing obedience of 
freemen 20 . 



CHAP. 

XII. 




This revolution had 



effed 



Panfanras 
recalled bv 
the Spartans 
O'.ymp. 
Ixxvi. 2. 

A » C 475'* 



fhall proceed to explain, when we have puniihed and difmifled the 
unworthy Paufanias. Apprifcd of his malverfation and treachery, 
the Spartan fenate recalled him to fland trial for his life. But 
his immenfe wealth enabling him to corrupt the integrity of his 
judges, he efcaped without farther punilhment than degradation from 
his office, and paying a heavy fine. In his flead the Spartans fubfti- 
tuted, not one admiral, but feveral captains, with divided authority, 
thereby to remove the odium and refentment which the infolence 
of unlimited command had excited among their confederates. Tau- 

* 

fanias, though diverted of his public character, having accompanied 
thefe officers to the Hellefpont, in a veffel fitted out at his private Returns 



He difdained 



the eallj 



expence, began to difplay more arrogance than ever, 
pot only the manners and behaviour, but the drefs and appearance, 
of a Greek ; carried on, almofl openly, his treacherous correfpond- 
ence with Artabazus ; increafed the number of his Barbarian guards 
and attendants ; trampled with contempt on the mod revered inili- 
tutions of his country ; and aflumcd that provoking pomp of power,, 
and that offenfive oflcntation of vice, which difgraced the profligate* 

lives of the Perfian fatraps". 

When the Spartan magiftrates received a full account of his pride r f cn ' Icd \f 

„ , the icy talc; 

and folly, they were apprehcnlive left he might refufc to return 
home on an ordinary fummons, and therefore employed the form of 
the feytale, which they referved for the molt folcmn occalicns. The 
feytale (for opinion can give importance to any thing) was only 
a narrow fcroll of parchment, which had been rolled on a piece of 
wood, and then ftamped with the decree of the republic. Every 



ao 



Nepos in Paufan. Plutarch, in AriiHJ. 



Thucydid. i. 95. & 128. 



Spartan 
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Spartan, inverted with authority at home or abroad, poflefled a 
tally exa&ly correfponding to the rod on which the parchment 
had been iirft rolled. By applying his tally, the words of the 

* 

fcytale necefTarily arranged themfelves in their original form, and 
attefted the authentic command of the magiftrate. As tutor to 
the infant king of Sparta, Paufanias had been furnifhed with an 
inftrument of this kind ; and fuch is the effedt of legal formality, 
that a man who would probably have defpifed the injunction of a 
fimple letter, returned without delay to a country which he had be- 
trayed, when recalled by this frivolous, but refpecflcd ceremony. 

The external profeflions, and hypocritical pedantry, of Spartan 
virtue, were mod fhamefully detected and expoled in the whole af- 
fair of Paufanias, Though convi&ed of the mod odious tyranny, 
extortion, and profligacy, he was ftill allowed to enjoy the benefit 
of perfonal freedom ; to correfpond by frequent melfages with his 
accomplice Artabazus ; and, at length, to tamper with the Helots 
and Meffenians, thefe oppreffed flaves, who were ever ready to re- 
bel againft the unrelenting tyranny of their mafters. But as it ex- 
ceeded even the opulence and effrontery of Paufanias, to corrupt 
and influence the whole republic, thofe who had either efcaped the 
general contagion of venality, or who were offended at not (baring 
his bribes, accufed him, a third time, of treafon to Greece, in con- 

fequence of an event which enabled them in the fulled manner 
to make good the charge. An unhappy youth, who lived with 
Paufanias as the infamous miniftcr of his pleafure, was deftined by 
that monfter to become the viftim of his ambition. He was charged 
with a letter from his matter to Artabazus, in which, after explain- 
ing the a&ual ftate of his affairs, Paufanias hinted to him, as had 
been his ufual pra&ice, to difpatch the bearer. The fufpicious 
youth, who had obferved that none of thofe font on fuch errands 
ever returned to their country, broke open the letter, and read his 

own fate. Fired with refentmcnt, he inflantly carried the writing 

to 
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to the enemies of Paufanias, who prudently advifed the meflenger to 
take refuge in the temple of Neptune, expe&ing that his mafter 
would foon follow him. Meanwhile they pra&ifed a concealment 
in the wall of the temple, and having acquainted the Ephori, and 
other chief magiftrates, with their contrivance for convi&ing the 
traitor by his own words, they obtained a deputation to accompany 
them, to remain concealed with them in the temple, and to overhear 
the mutual reproaches of Paufanias and his meflenger. Yet the fu- 
perftition of the Spartans permitted them not to feize the criminal 

in that facred edifice. He was allowed to retire in fafety ; and 
when the fenate had at length determined to lay hold of him, he 
was privately admonifhed of his danger by fomc members of that 
venal affembly. Upon this intelligence, he took refuge in the temple 
of Minerva, from which it being unlawful to drag him, that afylum 
was furrounded by guards, and he thus perifhed by hunger 

The late punifhment of this deteftable traitor could not repair the Arirtides en 
ruinous effeds of his mifcondud and villainy. Not only the Ih^finance^ 
lonians, who had firft begun the revolt, but the foreign confederates fj/e^tes"" 
in general, loudly rejected the pretenfions of Dorcis and other cap- oiymp. 
tains whom the Spartans had fent to command them. A few com- A. C. 4-^. 
munities of Peloponncfus alone followed the Lacedemonian ftandard ; 
hut the iflanders and Afiatics unanimoufly applied to Ariflides, to 
whofe approved wifdom and virtue they not only cntruflcd the ope- 
rations of the combined armament, but voluntarily fubmittcd their 
more particular concerns ; and experience loon juftilicd their prudent 
choice. Pay was not yet introduced into the Grecian fervicc, hecaufc 



f fuliiier 



It had 



been ufual, however, to raifc annually a certain proportion of fup- 
plics among the fcveral confederates, in order to purclnic arms, to 
equip and vi (final the gallics, and to provide fuch engines of war as 
proved requilitc in ftorming the fortified towns belonging to the 

la Thueyd. 1. i. c. exxviii. & fcqq. DioJor. I. xi, c. xliv. 8c Ncpos in I'aufan. 
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common enemy 
to newrmocjel ai 



*3 



By unanimous fuSrage, Ariftides was appointed 



fufficient 



the 



re- 



fpedtive faculties of the contributaries. The honeft Athenian exc- 



this delicate office 
annual impofitioi 



than 



e 



quity 



Th 



G 



about ninety thoufand pounds flerling; which was proportioned 
with fuch nice accuracy, that no ftate found the fmalleft reafon to 
complain of partiality or injuftice. The common treafure was kept 
in the central and focred ifland of Delos ; and, though entruftcd to 
the perfonal difcretion of the Athenian commander, was foon con- 
ceived to lie at the difpofition of his republic *\ 



While the 
management 



of Arifii 
national 



This, together with other 



equally fuccefsfui in improving the internal refources of the ftaic. 
By yielding more protection to flrangers than they enjoyed in neigh- 
bouring cities, he augmented not only the populoufnefs, but the 
wealth of Athens, as that defcription of men paid an annual contri- 
bution in return for their fecurity 2S . 
branches of the revenue, he employed in building annually about 
fixty gallics, the addition of which to the Athenian navy abundantly 

compenfated fuch loffcs as were fuftained by the accidents of the 
fci in foreign parts. Notwithftanding the envy and malice of worth- 
lefs demagogue?, who infefted the Athenian ailcmbly and courts of 
jullice, Themiftoelcs was fall advancing to the attainment of the 
fame authority at home, which Ariftides enjoyed abroad, whui 
complaints arrived from Sparta, that he had confpircd with Paufanias 

to betray the public liberty. The known rcfentincnt of the Spartans 
againfl this extraordinary man, fuflicicntly explains the reafon why 
they, who were fo dilatory in their proceedings agaiuft Paufanias 
hirnfelf, (hould be fo eager to bring to punilhment his luppofed 



33 IMut. in Arifii J. p. 532. Sc fcqq. 



*4 



Ibid. p. Thuc)d. hi. c.xcvi 



A3 Lyfias ad«'. Philon. 



I 



accomplice. 
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accomplice. But it is not eafy to conceive, how the Athenians c ^ A p - 
-could admit fuch an accufation againft a man, whofe lingular valour 
and conduct had gained the decifive victory at Salamis; whofe 
icounfels and addrefs had fortified their city with impregnable 
ftrength; whofe forefight and activity had procured them a fleet 
which no nation in the world could refift; and whofe abilities and 
patriotifm had not only faved his country from the moft formidable 

■ 

invafion recorded in hiftory, and which was principally diredted 
againft Athens, but amidft the terrors of this invafion, the treachery 
of falfe friends, and the violence of open enemies, had fo eminently 
contributed to raife his republic to the firfl rank in the Grecian 

confederacy. Yet fuch, on the one hand, was the effect of that 
envy which, in republics, always accompanies excellence ; and fuch, 
on the other, the influence of Spartan bribery and intrigues, that The- 
mifiocles was banifhed by the oftracifm, a punifhment inflidted on 
men whofe afpiring ambition feemed dangerous to freedom, which 
required not the proof of any particular delinquency, and which had 
effedt only during a term of years *\ 

It is probable, that the illuftrious exile would have been recalled His death 

before the expiration of the appointed time ; but the perfecution of ° ^ 
Sparta allowed not his countrymen leifure to repent of their feverity. 

Having punifhed Paufanias, they acquainted the Athenians, " That A - c - 475- 
from the papers of that notorious traitor, complete evidence appeared 

of the guilt of Thcmiftocles ; that it was not fuflicient, therefore, to 

have expelled him for a few years from Athens, by an indulgent 

decree, which the aflembly might revoke at pleafurc ; that crimes 

againft the general confederacy of Greece, ought to be judged by 

the Amphidtyonic council, and puniflied by death, or perpetual ba- 

niflimcnt." The Athenians fhamefully complied with this demand. 

It appeared, indeed, that Thcmiftocles had corrcfpotklcd with Pau- 

ianias, and been privy to his dcfigns ; but he pcrfiftcd in allirming, 



5 Diodor. p. 445. & fcqq. Plut. ibid 
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that he never had approved them. The rivalfhip and enmity fubfifting 
between Sparta and Argos, had induced him to choofe the latter as 
place of his retreat. There he received the news of his con- 



the 



after which, not thinking 



Peloponnefus, he failed to Corcyra. But his enemies (till con- 
tinuing to purfue him, he fled to the oppofite coaft of Epirus, and 
fought refuge among the barbarous Moloflians. Soon afterwards he 
efcaped into Perfia, where his wonderful verfatility of genius, in 
learning the language and manners of that country, recommended 
him to the new king Artaxerxes, who had 1 lately fucceeded the 
Olymp. unfortunate invader of Greece. The fufpicion of treafon throws a 
3 f xv ^ 1, dark fliade on the eminent luftre of his abilities ; nor does the dilin- 

tereftednefs of his private chara&er tend to remove the imputation, 
Though he had carried with him his mod valuable effefts, yet the 
e ili mate of the property which he. left behind in Athens, amounted 
to an hundred talents (above twenty thousand pounds fterling), an 
immenfe fum, when eftimated by the value of money in that age. 
The whole was confifcated to the exchequer ; and the eagernefs of 
the populace to feize this rich booty, ferves to explain the alacrity 
with which all parties agreed to his deftruftion. A report prevailed 
in Greece, that Themiftocles could never forgive the ingratitude of 
the Athenians, which he had determined to revenge at the head 
of a powerful army, railed by Artaxerxes. But perceiving the 
-unexampled fuccefs of Cimon on the Afiatic coaft, he defpaired of 
being able to accomplifh his defign ; and, in a melancholy hour, 
ended his life by poilon at the age of lixty-iivc, in Magncfu, a 
town of Lydia, which had been bellowed on him by the liberality of 
the PcrfLan monarch 16 , 

Ir is worthy of obfervation, that the three crcat commanders who 

J)en*h of ^ r> 

■A-!ilid«. had rcfified and difgraced the arms of Xerxes, quitted the Icene 

Olymp. 
Ixxvn z. 

A. C. sju * 6 I'luc. & Nf-pos in Thcmill. DioJor. 1. xi. c. liv — Thucyd. i. 13;, & fc<|<j. 

almoit 
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almoft at the fame time. While Paufanias and Themiftocles fuffered CHAP, 




the punifliment of their real or pretended crimes, Ariftides died of 
old age, univerfally regretted by the affedtionate admiration of his 
country. He, who had long managed the common treafury of H, ^J ha ~ 
Greece, left not a fufficient fum to defray the expence of his funeral. 
His fon Lyfimachus received a prefent of three hundred pounds 
from the public, to enable him to purfue and finifh his education. 

His daughters were maintained and portioned at the expence of the 
treafury. This honourable poverty well correfponded with the manly 
elevation of his character, whofe pure and unfullied fplendor, in the 
opinion of a good judge of merit 17 , far eclipfes the doubtful fame 
of his daring, but unfortunate, rival. 

By the death of Ariftides, the condud of the Perfian war devolved Elevation of 

- , n i 1 i • r 1 Cimon to the 

on his colleague Cimon, who united the integrity of that great man command, 
to the valour of Miltiades, and the decifive boldnefs of Themifto- 
cles. But as he felt an ambition for eminence which difdains bare 
imitation, he not only reflected the moft diftinguiftied excellencies 
of his predecefTors, but improved and adorned them by an elegant 
liberality of manners, an indulgent humanity, and candid condefcen- 
fion ; virtues which long fecured him the affections of his fellow- 
citizens, while his military ralenfa and authority, alwavs diredted 
moderation and jullicc, maintained an ablblute alccndant over the 
allies of the republic. His firfl operations were employed againft the He reduces 
coaft of Thrace, which tnc taking or Byzantium loomed to render Thrace 
an cafy conqueft. The only places in that country fitted to make an [xm'k'V 
ohllinato reiiflance, wore the towns of Kion and Amphipolis, both A • c • 4 7 ^ - 
lituatc on the river Strymon ; the former near its junction with 
the Strymonic gulph, the latter more remote from the ihorc, but 
entirely furrounded by an arm ol the gulph, and the principal 
branches of that copious river. Amphipolis, however, was taken, 




17 IMatonpud Plutarch, it. ArilHd 
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^ xn A P * planted by a numerous colony of Athenians*. But Eion ft'ilS 

oppofed a vigorous refrftance j Boges, the Perfian governor, having 
determined rather to perifh> than furrender. After long baffling the 
efforts of the befiegers, by fuch perfevCTing courage and activity as 
none of his countrymen had difplayed in th« courfe of the war, this 
fierce Barbarian was at length not* tamed,, but exafperated, by hunger. 
His companions and attendants, equally defperate, followed their in- 
trepid leader j and mounting the ramparts with one accord,, threw 
into the middle (bream* of the Strymon their gold, filver,. and other 
precious effects. After thus attefting their implacable hatred to the 
afiailants, they calmly defcended y lighted a funeral pile, butchered 
their wives and children, and again mounting the walls, precipitated' 



themfelves with fury into the thickeft of the flames 



enemy into 



»v hu iuk> Mgiiai act vi ucipuir enueu tne reman aominion over 
Afia. 7 MW the coaft of Europe, which finally fubmitted to the victorious arms 

hcxvVu's. °% Cimon ; a general, who knew alike how to conquer, and how to 
A. C. 470. u f e v [ft 0l y. % The Athenians were eager to prolong the au- 
thority of a man, who feemed ambitious to acquire wealth by 
valour, only that by wealth he might purchafe the public efteem ; 
and whofe affable condefcenfion,. and generous liberality, continually 
increafed his fame and his influence, both at home and abroad. 
The reinforcements with which he was fpeedily furnifhed by the 
republic, enabled him to purfue the enemy into Afia, without allow- 
ing them time to breathe, or recover ftrength, after their repeated 
defeats. The intermediate iflands ambitioufly courted his protc&ion 
and friendfhip; and their feeble aid, together with the more power- 
ful afliftance of the Ionian coaft, fpeedily increafed his fleet to the 
number of three hundred fail. 

His rapid With this formidable armament he ftretched towards the coaft of 

Caria, where his approach ferved for the fignal of liberty to the nu- 



fuccefs in 
Caria and 



Lycia. mcrous Greek cities in that valuable province. Seconded by the ardor 



*• Plut. inCimon. Diodor. 1. xi. 

of 
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©£ the natives y he fucceflively befieged and reduced the walled c A P, 

All* 

towns and fortrefles, feveral of which were filled with powerful 
garrifons ; and, in the courle of a few months, totally expelled the 
Perfians from all their ftrong holds in Caria. The victorious arma- 




ent then proceeded eaftward to Lycia, and received- the fubmiflion 
of that extenfive coaft. The citizens of Phafelis alone, defended He takes 

Phafelis. 

by ftrong walls, and a numerous garrifon, refufed to admit the 
Grecian fleet r or to betray their Perfian matter. Their refiftance 

was the more formidable, as their ancient connexion with the 
Chians, who actually ferved under the colours of Cimon, enabled 

them- to enter into a treacherous correfpondence with the enemy. 

After other means of intercourfe had been cut off, the Chians ftill 

fhot arrows over the walls, and thus conveyed intelligence into the 
place of all the meafures adopted by the affailants. 



Wh 



attack was made, the townfmen and garrifon were prepared to refift : 
the befiegers were long baffled in all their attempts ; but the perfe- 
verance of Cimon finally overcame the obftinacy of his enemies. 
Their vigorous refiftance was not diftinguifhed by any memorable 
punifhment ; the mediation of the Chians, who were juftly efteemed 
among the beft failors in the Athenian fleet, eafily prevailing on the 
lenity of Cimon to grant them a capitulation, on condition that they 
immediately paid ten talents, and augmented the Grecian armament* 
by their whole naval ftrength* 9 . 

The diftrafted ftate of Perfia, the intrigues of the court, the clil— The Per/; 



ana 



cord of the palace, and the civil wars which raifed to the throne of j^ncc : * 
Xerxes his third fon Artaxcrxes, diftinguifhed by the epithet of 
Longimanus, prevented that vaft but unwieldy empire from making 
any vigorous effort to rclift the European invafion. But after Arta- 

l 

xcrxes had at length crulhed the unfortunate ambition of his compe- 
titors, and acquired linn poffeftion of the reins of government, 



10 Plut. tc Diodor. ibid. 

4 



which 
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A. C. 473 
425. 



C xi? P * W ^* 1C ^ ^ e continued to hold for half a century 30 , he naturally 

concerted proper meafures to defend his remaining dominions 
in Afia Minor. Having re-eftablifhed the Perfian authority in the 
iile of Cyprus, he confidered that Pamphylia, being the next pro- 
vince to Lycia, would probably be foon vifited by the vi&orious 
Greeks. That he might receive them there with becoming vigour, 
he aflembled a powerful army on the fertile banks of the Euryme- 



don. 



four 



from Cilicia and Phoenicia, and was commanded to rendezvous 
near the mouth of that river. 
Are defeated The Greeks, conducted by the aftivity of Cimon, delayed not to 

at Tea. . r . r 

Olymp. undertake the enterprife which the prudence or Artaxerxes had 
A^C. 470. forcfeen. Their fleet, amounting to two hundred and fifty gallie*, 

fell in with the Perfian fquadrons off the coaft of Cyprus. The Bar- 
barians, vainly confident in their fuperior numbers, did not decline 
the engagement, which was obftinate, fierce, and bloody. Many of 



fhips 



fled 



1 1 



rds the fhore of Cyprus ; but, being fpeedily purfued by 
a powerful detachment of the Grecian fleet, were abandoned, by the 
terror of their crews, to the vi&ors ; and thus the mighty prepara- 
tions, which the great king had raifed with fuch flattering hopes, 
flrengthened in one day, with about three hundred fail, the hodile 

navy of Greece 

Cimop.'s va- The vigorous mind of Cimon, inflcad of being intoxicated with 

this flow of profperity, was left elevated with good fortune, than ib- 
licitous to improve it. The captured vcllels contained above twenty 
thoufand Perfians. The foldiers encamped on the Eurymcdon were 
flill ignorant of the battle. Thcfe circumdances inflantly fuggcllcd 
to the quick difcernincnt of Cimon a llratagcm for furprifing the 

10 Compare Thucydid. 1. i. c.cxvxvii. and concilr the chronological differences bctucrn 
U flier L'iironol. See alfo Pctav. dc Dodliin. Thucydidci and I'luiarch in ThcmiiL 

Temp. 1.x. c. xxv. who endeavours tore- Jl Thucydid. Plut. Diod. ibid. 

Perfian 



lour and con- 
duct. 




medon. 
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Perfian camp, which was executed on the evening of the fame glo- c A P. 
rious day with unexampled fuccefs. The prifoncrs were ftripped of 
their eaftern attire ; the bravcft of the Greeks condefcended to af- 
fume the tiara and fcymitar, and thus difguifed, embarked in the 
Perfian fhips, and failed up the river Eurymedon with a favour- 
able gale. The unfufpe&ing Barbarians received them with open 
arms into their camp, as their long-expedted companions. But the 
Greeks had no fooner been admitted within the gates, than on a 
given fignal, at once drawing their fwords, they attacked, with the 
concert of difciplined valour, the defencelefs fecurity of their now 
aftonifhed, and trembling adverfaries. Before the Perfians recovered GaI « 3 the . 

decilive vie- 

from their furprife, Cimon had advanced to the tent of their ge- toryofEury 
neral. Confternation and defpair feized this numerous, but un war- 
like hoft. The few who were leaft overcome by the impreffions 
of fear and amazement, betook themfelves to flight ; a panic terror 
fufpended the powers of the reft ; they remained, and fell, unarmed 
and imrefifting, by the hands of an unknown enemy. 

The rich fpoil of the Barbarian camp rewarded the enterprife and The fpoil 
celerity of the Greeks, who, loaded with wealth and glorv, returned p°oycd™ 
home during winter, and pioufly dedicated to Apollo a tenth of the 

plunder acquired by thefc ever memorable atehievemcnts. A confi- 
dcrablc portion of the remainder was employed (as mentioned above) 
in ftrcngthening the fortifications of Athens. Agreeably to the Gre- 
cian cuftom, the general was entitled to a valuable fharc. Cimou 
received it as a tellimony of the public clleem, and expended it for 
the public ufc ; cmbelliihitig his beloved native city with fhady 
walks, gardens, porticoes, Ichools ol exercile, and other works of 
general plealure and utility ] \ 

After thefe decilivc vidories, the Greeks, headed by the Athc- Thr Athe- 
nians, carried on the war during twenty-one years, rather for plun- \l . 

( 1 ! un p. 

11 IJe.n, ibid. k Ncpos in Cimon. & Thucydid. 1. i. Kvx V- 4- 

A. C. ^(kj*. 

der 
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CHAP. Jer than glory. The manifeft fuperiority which threy enjoyed on all 

the eaftern Ihores of the Mediterranean, might have rendered 




maritime allies fuffi 



of 



governed 



take money 
inllead of 
fhips from 



nimous ambition, and profound policy of Pericles, had the addreis 
to perfuade their confederates that naval preparations and enter- 
prifes were ftill as neceffary as ever. At length, however, mod of 

Scattered iflands and fea-oorts, which followed the colours of 



thofe 



the allies ; Athens, grew weary of perpetual hofiilities, of which they fhared the 

toil and the danger, while their ambitious leaders alone reaped the 
advantage and the glory, and became continually more anxious to 
enjoy the benefits of public peace, and the undifturbed comforts of 
domeftic tranquillity. The Athenians availed themfelves of this dif- 
pofition, to engage fuch ftates as appeared mod backward in railing 
their contingents for the common armament, to compound for per- 



fonal fervice on fh 



readinefs a fl 



vation, to watch and check the motions of the cor imon enemy. This, 
at fir ft voluntary, contribution foon amounted to about an hundred 
thoufand pounds. It was gradually augmented ; and, at length, 
railed by Pericles to three times the original fum 33 ; an immenfe in- 
come, confidering that the proportional value of money to labour 
was then ten times higher than at prefent ; and confidering alio the 
very limited revenues of the greateft monarchs of antiquity ; fincc, 
from all the various provinces of the Perfian empire, Icarcely four 
millions flcrling entered the royal trcalury u . 

prepare to In their eaftern expeditions, the Greeks had an opportunity of 
expcduioV 1 " viliting the large and beautiful ifland of Cyprus, which, though dc- 
again! l>- h vcre( j by their valour from fomc Perfian garrifons, either ftill conti- 
oiymp. ' llU ed, or again became, lubjed to that empire. The ftriking ad- 

1 X X V 1 1 m ^ m 

A. C. 466. 



31 Thucydid. ibiJ. & Plut. in Pcricl. J4 Hcrodot. iii. 95. 
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vantages M of a delightful territory, four hundred miles in circutn- CHAP 

n m • XII « 

ference, producing in great abundance wine, oil, with the mod deli- 
cious fruits, and deemed invaluable in ancient times, on account of its 

■ 

rich mines of brafs, naturally tempted the ambition of an enterprifing 
nation. The conqueft of Cyprus was ftill farther recommended to 
the Athenians, as the fea-coaft had been peopled by a Grecian co- 
lony under the heroic Teucer, who built there a city called Salamis, 



from the name of 



J6 



:h, from the earlieft an- 
of Attica. The Grecian 



Cyp 



their fettlements had been fucceffively reduced by the Phoenicians 
and the great king ; and they actually languifhed in a condition of 
the greaterl: debility ". Honour prompted the Athenians to relieve 
their diftrefled brethren ; intereft incited them to acquire poneflion 
of a valuable ifland. With two hundred iliips of war they pre- 
pared to undertake this important enterprife, when an object ftill 
more dazzling gave a new direction to their arms. 

Amidft the troubles which attended the eftablilhment of Arta- Diverted 
xerxes on the Perfian throne, the Egyptians fought an opportunity me^bv 
to withdraw themfelves from the yoke of a nation whofe tyranny * hcrcvoltof 

J J J Egvpt. 

they had long felt and lamented. A leader only was wanting to 0, . VIT1 P- 

* I X X V 1 u , ^ . 

head the rebellion. This alfo was at length dilcovcred in inarus, a A. C. 405. 
bold Libyan chief, to whofc ftandard the malcontents aftembling 
from all quarters, gradually grew into an army, which attacked and 
defeated the Perfian mercenaries, expelled the garrilbns, banifhed or 
put to death the governors and officers of the revenue, and traveling 
the kingdom without controul or rcliftancc, every where proclaimed 
the Egyptians a free and independent nation. Nor was this the 
capricious revolt of fhort-fighted Barbarians. Inarus maintained his 
conqueft with valour and policy ; and in order to ftrengthen his in- 



" Strabo, p. 648. 1A liberal, in Evagor. 17 Ifocrat. ibid. 

Vol. I. 3 K 



tcrcft 
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C HA P. tereft by foreign alliance, difpatched an embafly to Athens, era 

the afEftance of that victorious republic againft its mod odious 




inveterate enemy * 



Athenians burned 



The Athe- The negotiation was fuccefsfw ; the 
raent fails to fliare the fpoils of Perfia, and commanded the fiiips, deftined for 
Olyrap/ Cyprus, to fail to Egypt. They had fcarcely arrived in that Icings 

Perfian army of three hundred thoufand men, com- 
haemenes, encamped on the banks of the Nile. A 



A C. £j. dom, when a 



manded 



i* victorious; battle fpeedily enfued, in which the infurgents obtained a complete 

vidicry, chiefly through the valour and difcipline of their Grecian 
auxiliaries. The vanquiflied fought refuge within the walls of 

s ; that capital was inverted ; and after becoming mafter of 



befieges Memph 
Memphis. 



fions of 



of its fortificat 



Wall. Artaxerxes, meanwhile, negle&ed no poiTzble effort for 
breaking, or eluding, a tempeft, that threatened to difmember his 
dominions. While Perfian nobles of diftindion conveyed immenfe 
fume jf gold and filver into Greece, to roufe, by feafonable bribes, 
the hoftility of rival ftates againft the audacity of Athens, a new army 
was collected, ftill more numerous than the former, and entrufted to 
Mcgabazus, the braveft general in the eaft. Such, at Ieaft, he was 
deemed ; yet we cannot perceive any very illuftrious merit in forcing 



of M 



f 



far diftant climate, extremely different from their own. 

Misfortunes NIegaba'zus, however, had the glory of firft turning againft the 

Greeks that current of fuccefs which had run for many years lb 



of the A the 
nians in 



jj^ y P t- ftrongly in their favour. They and the revolted Egyptians were 
)x<x 4. now befieeed, in their turn, in a fmall ifland of the Nile called Pro- 

A. C. 457. 0 

fopis, along the coaft of which the Athenians had anchored their 



3 * ThucydiJ. 1. i. & Diotlor. I. xi. p. 279 



fliips 
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fhip& By diverting the courfe of the river, Megabazus left them on 
dry land* - This operation fo much confounded the Egyptians that 
they immediately laid down their arms : but their wonted magna- 
nimity did not forfake the Greeks : with their own hands they fet 

■ 

lire to theii* fleet, and, exhorting each other to fuffer nothing un- 
worthy of their former fame, determined, with one accord, to refift 
the alTailants, and, although they could not expedt vi&ory, to pur- 
chafe an honourable tomb. Megabazus, intimidated by their coun- 
tenance and refolution, and unwilling to expofe his men to the ef- 
forts of a dangerous defpair, granted them a capitulation, and, 
what feems more extraordinary in a Perfian commander, allowed 
them to retire in fafety. They endeavoured to penetrate through 
Libya to the Grecian colonies in Cyrenaica, from which they hoped 
to be tranfported by fea to their native country. But the greater 
part perifhed through fatigue or difeafe in the unhofpitable defarts of 
Africa, and only a miferable remnant of men, whofe bravery de- 
ferred a better fate, revifited the fhores of Greece. To complete the 
difaftef, a reinforcement of fixty fhips, which the Athenians had 



CHAP 

XII. 




fent to Egypt, was attacked, furtounded 



by 



the Phoenicians, near the fame fcene which had already proved fo fa- 
tal, but fo honourable, to their countrymen **. 
Thefe repeated misfortunes, together with the growing troubles The Athe- 



nians renew 



in Greece, which we {hall fpeedily have occafion to defenbe, pre- 

their dVfigns 

vented the Athenians, during feven years, fruin reviving their defign a *™ A Cy " 



againft Cyprus. A fleet of two hundred fail was at length entrufted fj™ 9 ^ 
to Cimon, who enjoyed a profperous voyage to the Cyprian coaft. a. c. 4,0 
The towns of Malos and Citium oppofed a feeble rcliftance, and 
the fingular humanity with which Cimon treated his prifoncrs, would 
have facilitated more important conquefts: but the Phoenician and 
Cicilian fleets had again put to fea, and Cimon wifely determined to 



39 Ifocrat. dc Pace .V Parepyr. & Tliucj .IiJ. & DioJor. ibid. 
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attack 
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C H A p. a tt ac k them as they approached the ifland, rather than wait their 




Their fuccefs 



arrival, his countrymen 



m 



in military prowefs. In the battle which foon followed, h 
Dvean hundred galties; the.number of thofefunk or deftroye 
^wn ; the remainder fled to the coaft of Cilicia^ in hopes c 
Dn from the army of Megabazus,, encamped in that province 
flow unwieldy body was unable to. afford them any feafon 
effectual relief. The Greeks, having purfued them on ftior< 



e 



to 



well as the Perfian deta 
urned loaded with fpo: 
pared to form the fiege 
nerous Perfian irarrifon 



The 



in all the neceflaries of defence, rrvufl have foon yielded to his fkill 
and valour, had not ficknefs, in confequence of a wound received 



of Citium,. prevented him from 



a&ivity. 



difapp 



H 



The Perfian Meanwhile Artaxerxes, who perceived that the acquilit 
hch^tJ^ mis would naturally draw after it the conqueft of the, v 
P'y™P- and who had been continually 

Ixxxn. 4. J 

a. C. 449. fleets and armies capable to cor 
Motives cited peace from that people, al 
mined thQ^ fadors were favourably heard in the Athenian affembly by thofe who 
^^l^nrV 0 were more folicitous about confirming their ufurpations over their al- 

corn piiuDLc« * 

lies and colonic?, than ambitions of extr*nding their Afiatic conquefts, 

Cimon, who invariably maintained the contrary fyftem, was now no 
more. A peace, therefore, was concluded on the following condi- 
tions *° : That all the Greek colonics in Lower Afia fhould be declared 
independent of the Perfian empire; that the armies of the great king 
fhould not approach within three days journey of the weftern coafl ; 



and that no Perfian veflcl fhould 



rocks 



*° Thucydid, Hutarch. Diodor. Ifocrat. &c. 



and 
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and the Chelidonian ifles, that is, in the wide extent of the iEgean 
and Mediterranean feas, between the northern extremity of theThra- 
cian Bofphorus and the fouthern promontory of Lycia. On fuch 
terms the Athenians and their allies ftipulated to withdraw their ar- 
mament from Cyprus, and to abftarn thenceforth from molefting the 
territories of the king of Perfia 41 . Such was tin conclufion of this 
memorable war, which, fince the burning of Sardis r the firfl deci- 



C H A P 
XII. 




five a£t of 



with little intermiffion, 



during fifty-one years. The fame magnanimous republic, which 
firfl ventured to oppofe the pretenfions of Perfia, dictated to that 
haughty empire the moft humiliating conditions of peace ; an im- 
portant and illuftrious sera in Grecian hiftory, which was often cele- 
brated with pompous panegyric during the declining ages of Athe- 
nian glory. 

Although, for reafons whrch will be explained hereafter, peace Obftades to 

rr 1 1 a g enera * or 

was alike neceliary to both parties, yet the reader, who feels a warm laftingconfc- 
intereft in the caufe of civilization and humanity, cannot but regret 
that, after difgracing the arms of Perfia, and breaking the power of 
Carthage, the Greeks had not combined in one powerful exertion, 
and extended their victories and their improvements over the ancient 
world. But the internal defetts in her political conftitution, which 
ftunted the growth of Greece, and prevented her manhood and ma- 
turity from correfponding to the blooming vigour of her youth, ren- 
dered impoffible this moft delirable union, which, could it have 



deracy in 
Greece* 



taken place, would probably have left little room for the tranfient 
eonquefts of Alexander, or the more permanent glory of the Roman 
arms. Inftead of thefe imagined trophies, the fubfequent hiftory 
of Greece prefents us with the melancholy picture of inteftine 

difcord. 

Durinc; an hundred and eleven years which elapfed between the Its fabfe- 

. quent hillory 

glorious peace with Pcrlia, in which the Athenians, at the head of peculiarly 

intcrefting ; 



41 Ifocrat. Pancgyr 



their 



/ 
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c H A P. their allies, Teemed for ever to have- repreffed the ambition of that 

Jill* 

a/piring poitfer^ and the fatal defeat at Cheronaea,. in which the 




va- 



farae people, with their unfortunate auxiliaries, fubmitted to the 
lour and activity of Philip, Greece, with fhort variations of domeftic 
quiet and foreign hoftility, carried on bloody wars, and obtained 
deftm&ive vidori.es, in which her own citizens, not the enemies of 

the confederacy, were the unhappy obje&s of her inglorious triumph. 
Yet the tranfa&ions of this diftra&ed and miferable period, however 
immaterial in the hiftory of empire, are peculiarly interefting in the 
ftill more inftru&ive hiilory of human nature. A confederacy of 
foldiers and freemen, extending their dominion over ignorant fa- 
vages, or effeminate flaves, would continually exhibit the unequal 

combat of power, courage, and condud on the one fide, againft weak- 
nefs, ignorance, and timidity on the other. But amidfi the domeftic 

xliflentrons of Greece, the advantages of the contending parties were 
nicely balanced, and accurately adjufted. Force was refilled by force, 
valour oppofed by valour, and art encountered or eluded by fimilar 
addrefs. The adive powers of man, excited by emulation, inflamed 

by oppofition, nourifhed by intereft, and at once ftrengfhened and 
elevated by a fenfe of perfonal honour and the hope of immortal 
fame, operated in every diredion with awakened energy, and were 
difplayed in the boldeft exertions of the voice and arm. In every 
field where glory might be won, men recognifed the proper objects 
of their ambition, and afpired to the higheft honours of their kind ; 
and although the prizes were often fmall, and the vidory always in- 
decifive, yet the pertinacious efforts of the combatants (great be- 
yond example, and almoft beyond belief) furnifhes the mod inte- 
refting fpedacle that hiftory can prefent to the rational wonder of 

pofterity. 

Sparta, The powerful cities of Sparta, Thebes, and Argos, which had 

Argos^'hof.^ l° n K rivalled Athens and each other, could not behold, without much 

diffalisfadion and anxiety, the rapid growth of a republic which al- 



tilc to 
Alhena. 



8 



ready 



/ 
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f&4y eclipfed their fplendour, an 
fofety* The Spartans had particu 
tal victories of Cimon made then 
ihared the firft and fevered toils 



r 



of difguft. The imraor- 
regret that they, who had 
r ar v had too haftily with- 



439^ 
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drawn from a field of ac:ion that afforded fo many laurels. They 
were provoked at being denied the command of the maritime allies,, 
and not lefs offended at being over-reached by Themiftocles. All 
thefe reafons had determined them,, above twenty years before the 
peace with Perfia, to make war on the Athenians, expecting to be 
feconded in this defign by the fears of the weak, and the jealoufy of 
the more powerful, Rates, on both fides the Corinthian ifthmus- 
But their animofity, before it broke out into action, was diverted 

a calamity equally fudden and unforefeen. In the year four Earthquake 
hundred and fixry-nine before Chrift, Sparta was overwhelmed by oiy£ a p r . ta; 
an earthquake 41 . Taygetus and the neighbouring mountains were ] ™ v j}' 4 ' 
lhaken to the foundation, and twenty thoufand Lacedaemonian citi- 
zens or fubjedts perifhed in this dreadful difafier. But, amidft the 
ruins of Sparta, one defcription of men beheld the public misfortunes- 
not only without horror, but with a fecret latisfaction. 

The oppreffed Spartan flaves, known by the appellations of He- followed by 
lots and Meffcnians, affemblcd in crowds from the villages in which theHdotj 
they were cantoned, and took mcafurcs for delivering themfelves, 
during the cruelty of the elements, from the not lefs inexorable 
cruelty of their unfeeling tyrants. The prudent difpofitions of king 
Arehid amus > who, forfeeing the revolt, had fummoned the eitizens 
to arms, prevented them from getting immediate poflcfTion of the 
capital; hut they rendered themfelves matters of the ancient and 
flrong fortrefs Ithonu', from which they continued many years to in- 
led the Lacedemonian territories. The Spartans in vain exerted their 
utmofl endeavours to expel this dangerous intelline enemy; and in 



and JVlciic- 
nians ; 



hiftory by 



Tlxucydid. lib. i. cap. c. Si fe^q. Diodor. lib. xi. cap, Ixiii. 



the 
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part of whom 

are fettled in 
Naapadlus 
by the Athe- 
nians. 
Olymp. 

1XXX. 2. 

A. C. 459. 



Their fignal 
gratitude. 



the name of the Third Meflenian War), they had recourfe to *hc 
Athenians, ovvho, of all the Greeks, were deemed the moft fkilful in 



iiege 



The Athenians, -either not fufficiently acquainted with 

* 

hoftility of Sparta, or willing to diflemble their knowledg 



them 



as they were then totally bent on other projects and enterprifes 

the required afliftance. The befiegers, however, met with 
fo little fuccefs, that the Spartans difmifled their Athenian auxilia- 
ries, on pretence indeed that their help was no longer neceffary ; 
but, in reality, from a fufpicion that they favoured the intereft of 
the rebels ; and, as they retained the troops of all the other allies 
the Athenians were juftly provoked by this inftance of diftruft 43 . 
Meanwhile the inhabitants of Pifa, who, for a reafon that will be 
immediately explained, were highly incenfed againft Sparta, gave vi- 
gorous afliftance to the befieged. 

The place thus held out ten years : many Tallies were made, fe~ 

veral battles were fought, with the fury that might be expected from 
the cruelty of tyrants chaftifing the Infolence of flaves. Both par- 
ties mull have been reduced to extremity, fince the Helots and 
Meflenians, though obliged to furrender the place, obtained from 
the weaknefs, a condition which they would have vainly folicitcd from 
the mercy^ of Sparta, " that they fhould be allowed, with their wives, 
children, and effe&s, to depart, unmolefted, from the Peloponncfus." 



The Athenians, deeply refenting the affront of fufpc&ed fidelity, de- 
termined to mortify the Spartans by kindly receiving thofe needy 
fugitives, whom they finally cftablifhed in Naupa&us, a feaport on 
the Criflean gulph, which their arms had juftly wrefled from the 
Lucri Oiolx ; a cruel and barbarous people, whofe favagc manners 
and rapacity difgraced their Grecian extra&ion. The Helots and 
Meflenians repaid, by fignal gratitude, the humane protcdion of 
Athens, During the long courfe of the Peloponnefian war, while 
their neighbours on every fide efpoufed the oppofitc intereft, the in- 
habitants of Naupa&us alone invariably exerted themfelves, with 



43 Thucydid. I. i. cap. ci. 



zeal 



f ♦ 
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zeal and vigour, in defence of the declining power of their magna- CHAP, 
hitnous confederate and ancient benefactor. 

The caufe above alluded to, which had incenfed the Pifans againft The war be- 

Sparta, dated beyond a century 4 *. That people had long contended wiilns and 




Pifans. 



with Elis, the capital of their province, for the right of fuperintending 
the Olympic games. The Spartans enabled the Elians to prevail in 
the Conteft, who continued, without oppofition, to dired that au- 
guft folemnity, until the earthquake and fubfequent calamities of 
Sparta emboldened the infolent and wealthy Pifans to renew their 
pretentions 45 . Their attempts, however, to maintain this bold Sack of Pil 
claim, efpecially after the removal of the Helots and Meffenians, 
appear to have been alike feeble and unfortunate. Pifa was taken, A * C " 4s6 ' 
plundered, and fo thoroughly demolifhed, that not a veftige, and 
fcarce the name, remained. 

With the valuable bootv acauired in this warfare, the Elians e5T- Trip rpmnh 



me 



rfe of ten rears - fjg£*- 



enlarged and adorned the temple of Olympian Jupiter, and ere&ed 
the celebrated ftatue of that divinity; a work which no fubfequent age 
could ever rival, and whofe fublimity is faid to have increafed and forti- 
fied the popular fuperftition 4 \ This famous temple was of the 
Doric order, encircled with a colonnade, and built of the ftone of 
the country refembling Parian marble. From the area, or ground, 
to the decoration over the gate, it reached fixty-eight feet in height; 
k was ninety-five foot broad, and two hundred and thirty long : 
thus falling fhort of the greateft modern temples in magnitude, as 
much as it excelled them in beauty and the richnefs of material. It 
was covered with Pentelican marble, cut in the form of brick tiles. 
At each extremity of the roof flood a gilded vafe ; in the middle a 
golden victory ; below which was a fhield embofTed with Medufa's 



44 Palifanias, 1. vi. C. xxIL 47 Aliquid rcceptac rcligioni aJjecifle fcN 
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CHAP. } iea d > likewife of gold. Pelops and Oenomaus were reprefented, on 

the pediment, ready to begin the chariot.race before very illuftrious 
ipe&ators, fince Jupiter himfelf was of the number. The vault 
was adorned with the battle of the Centaurs and X,apithas. The 
labours of Hercules diftinguiflied the principal entrance *\ 
Phidias's After paffing the brafs gates, you difcovered Iphitus crowned by 

his fpoufe Echecheiria ; from thence you proceeded, through a noble 
portico, to the majeftic creation of Phidias the Athenian, which 
formed the principal ornament of the temple, and of Greece. The 
god was fitting on a throne, and being fixty feet high, touched the 
roof with his head ; and threatened, if he moved himfelf, to fliake in 
pieces that noble edifice, Which, lofty ant 
peared unworthy to contain him. This 

of gold, taken in the fack of Pifa, and of ivory, then almoft as pre- 
cious as gold, which was brought from the Eaft by Athenian mer- 
chantmen. The god had an enamelled crown of olive on his head, 
an image of vi&ory in his right hand, a burnifhed fceptre in his 
left. His robes and fandals were variegated with golden flowers 
and animals. The throne was made ©f ivory and ebony, inlaid 
with precious ftones. The feet which fupported it, as well as the 
fillets which joined them, were adorned with innumerable figures ; 
among which you perceived the Tbeban children torn by Sphinxes, 
together with Apollo and Diana mooting the beautiful and once 
flouriihing family of Niobe. Upon the rr.oft confpicuous part of the 
throne which met the eye in entering, you beheld eight flames, re- 
prefenting the gymnaftic exercifes ; and the beautiful figure, whole 
- head was encircled with a wreath, refembled young Vantarces, the 

r of Phidias, who, in the contcft of the boys, had 
the Olympic prize. Befides the four feet, mentioned 



favourite 



ned 



above, the throne was fupported by four pillars, placed between 
them, and painted by Panamus, the brother of Phidias* There 



** Paufan. in Eliac. p. 303. 8c feqq. 

that 
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xa. 




50 



.that admirable artift had delineated the Hefperides guarding the 
golden apples ; Atlas painfully fuftaining the heavens, with Hercules 

.ready to affift him; Salamine with naval ornaments in her hand ; 
.and Achilles fupporting the beautiful expiring Penthefilea* 

It would be tedious to defcribe the remaining ornaments of this The ° ! >' m - 

pic temple 

celebrated ftatue, and ftill more of the facred edifice itfelf: yet the compared 

with other 

temple of Olympia was much inferior in fize to that of Ceres and facrededifice* 
Proferpine, at Eleufis, in Attica. The latter was built by Trtinus, the in Grcecc ' 
contemporary and rival of Phidias ; and Efficiently capacious (could 
we believe the exaggerations of travellers) to contain thirty thoufand 
perfons* 9 . This edifice was alfo of the Doric order; that of Diana 
at Ephefus, and of Apollo at Miletus, were both of the Ionic ; and 
the celebrated temple of Jupiter at Athens, begun by Pififtratus, and 
enlarged by Pericles, was finifhed in the Corinthian ftyle, by An- 

tiochus Epiphanes, king of Syria. Thefe four temples were the 
richeft and mod beautiful in the world, and Jong regarded as models 
of the three Grecian orders of architecture 

While the earthquake and the fervile war confined within a inteftine dif- 
domeftic fphere the adivity of Sparta, Argos, the fecond republic a^Ts!"* 
of the Peloponnefus, and long the mod conliderable principality in 
that peninfula, underwent fuch revolutions and .misfortunes, as left A - c< 4 68 - 
her neither inclination nor power to oppofe the Athenian greatnefs. 
Ever rivals and enemies of Sparta, the Argives had jealoufly declined 
the danger and glory of the Perfian war, to the fuccefs of which 
their advcrfaries had fo eminently contributed. This ungenerous 
dereliction palled not unpunifhed. As deferters of the common 
caufe, the Argives incurred the hatred and contempt of their 
public-fpirited neighbours, Myccnar, once the proud refidence of 
royal Agamemnon, Epidaurus, and Tra j zene, which formed refpec- 
tively the greateft ftrength and ornament of the Argive territory, 
threw off the yoke of a capital, whofe folly or bafenefs rendered her 

** Strabo, I. ix, p. 395- %0 Vhruvius, 1. yii. 
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unworthy to govern them. Sicyon, Nai 
of lefs note: Which were fcattered at fmall 



Heliaea, and other 



liberty 



dependence, Tl 
dignant magiftra 

alliance, and con 



ancient met 



ftrengthened themfel 



opolis and fovereign. At the commencement of the 
Pelopoanelian war, they formed a refpedtable portion of the Lace- 
demonian confederacy ; while Argos alone, of all the cities in the 



Deftruflion 



Peloponnefus, openly efpoufed the caufe of the Athenians. 

The ancient city of Mycenx, which had firft founded the trumpet 



ofMycen*. ^ fedition, was the only 

Argives feized a favourable 



m 



of Argive refentment. 



Th 



e 



ty, while the allies and 



of Mycense were occupied with their domeftic 



to lead their whole forces againft the place ; and having 
ftorm, they decimated the inhabitants, and demolished i 
walla, hut the town 51 itfelf, which was never afterwards 



taken 



The inferior 
cities in Bos- 
oua rejeft the 
authority of 
Thebes. 



The 



cities as com- 



G 



of perplexity and confufion, unlefs we carefully 



mould 



this intricate, yet not inextricable, laby- 



rinth. But if we ferioufly apply ourfelves to inveftig 
caufes of events, and to trace revolutions to their fourc< 
furprifed by the agreeable difcovery, that the hiftor) 
brated people is not entirely that mafs of diforder wl 



we mall be 



1 it appears 



fuperficial furvey. The fame caufes which reprelfed 



vity, and humbled the pride of 



alike fat 



Thebes 



Ifthmus 



rival the power of 



for 



fimilar, or more odious reafons, than thofe which had restrained 
Arrives, had alfo with-held their afliftance in the Pcrfian war ; 



a 



ntl 
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by this mean felfifhnefs or treachery had juftly provoi 
nation of the fubordinate cities of Boeotia. Not only 
Platsea* which had ever borne with impatience the Theban yoke r 
but the fea-ports of Aulis, Anthemon, and Larymna; Afchra, the 
beloved habitation of old Hefiod ; Coronea, overfhadowed by Mount 
Helicon^ a favourite feat of the Mufes ; Labadea, famous for its- 
oracle of Trophonius; Delium and Alalkomene, refpedtively facred to 

Apollo and Minerva, together with Leudra and Cha^ronsea, the 
deftined fcenes of immortal vi&ories ; all thefe cities fucceffively 
je&ed the jurifdi&ion and fovereignty of Thebes, which, during the 
invafion of Xerxes, had fo fhamefully betrayed the common intereft 
and glory of the nation 9 \ 

During feveral years, the Thebans patiently yielded to a ftorm, The The- 
which they found it impoflible to refill. But when the Spartans affiftance^ 11 

from S 3j°ttiL 

began to breathe after the recovery of Ithome, and had made a fuc- obmpT* 
cefsful expedition againfl the Phocians* in defence of their kinfmen l ? xx A z ' 

r 0 y A. C. 459. 

in Doris, the Thebans warmly folicited them to take part in their- 
domeftic quarrels, and to enable them to regain their afcendant in 
Boeotia ; with alTurance that they would employ the firft moments 
of returning vigour to oppofe the growing pretenlions of the 
Athenians. This propofal was accepted, not only by the refent- wife policy 



of the Spa 



of that (late. 



concerned 



fliould lofe her jurifdidtion over Argolis ; and that Thebes, the 
neighbour and rival of Athens, fhould recover her authority in: 
Boeotia. 

They were applying themfclves with vigour and fuccefs to cfleft Athens en- 
this falutary purpofe, when the adive vigilance of Athens difpatched ^"ilna to 
an army, fifteen thoufand ftrontr, to maintain the independence of mainr . ai " 

' r their ir>de- 

Boeotia. The valour and conduct of Myronides, the Athenian pendence. 
general, obtained a decifive vi&ory near the walls of Tanagra, one ^? 
of the few places in the province which had preferved its fidelity 



51 Diodor, 1, xi. p.. 283, & fcqq ; & Thucydid. 1. i. p. 273. 
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CHAP, to the capital. This memorable battle, which no ancient writer hag 

thought prober to defcribe, although it is compared to the glorious 




M 



53 



onfirmed 



nor could the Thebans, notwithftanding their partial fuccefs againft 
feverai of the revoked cities, recover their authority in that province, 
until, about fourfcore years afterwards, they emerged into ftfddeu 
fplendor under the condudt of their heroic Epaminondas. 

Ambitious^ am bitious policy of Pericles, which will be fully explained 

Athens. in the fequel, was eager to profit by every favourable turn of fortune. 

He took care to place Athenian garrifons in feverai Boeotian for- 
treffes ; he made the neighbouring republics of Corinth and Megara 
feel and acknowledge the fuperiority of Athens ; and after fending 

A. C. 455- Tolmidas, a commander endued rather with an impetuous than well 

regulated courage, to ravage the coaft of the Peloponnefus, he failed 

A. C. 454. thither next year in perfon, and made the Lacedemonians and their 

allies deeply regret, that they had too foon difcovered their am- 



mo fity 



its friends, and 
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take vengeance on its enemies. The meafures of this daring leader 
were actually uncontrouled by any oppofition, fince his eloquence 
had prevailed over the innocence and merit of Cimon, and procured 
the banifhment of that illuftrious commander. But Cimon was 
recalled in two years; and his return was fignalifcd by a lufpendon 
of arms in Greece, which that real patriot 
promote, as he was ambitious to purfue his 
treaty, however, was foon broke; but an ill-conecrtcd and unfortu- 
nate enterprife againft Thebes (difapproved by Pericles himfelf), in 
which the ra(h Tolmidas loft his army and his life, made the 



had been as zealous to 
Afiatic triumnhs. This 



Athenians again liften to terms of accommodation 
^A. C. 445. to withdraw their garrifons from Boeotia ; to difavo 



They agreed 



Corinth and Megara, prctenfions which had no other eff< 
exafperate thofe little republics againft their ufurping neig 



bour; and, on complvine with thefe condition* 




5J Dicdor. J. xi. p. Z84 . 



covered 
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covered their citizens made captive in Bceotia, through the mifcon- CHAP, 
dua of folmidas 54 . XU ' 

This was the famous truce of thirty years, concluded in the four- ' 




truce 
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feenth year preceding the Peloponnefian war. The former treaty Slymp^ 
had been limited to a much fhorter period ; for, it is worthy of ob- 
fervation, that even in their agreements of peace, the Greeks dis- 
covered that perpetual propenftty to war, which was the unhappy 
effeft of their political inftitutions 95 . 



The 



were 



i tO Motives of 

the Athe- 
lOn nians for 

om S™"ing it 



examining the third feries of events, which (as obferved above) com- 
pletes the hiftory of this memorable period. Amidft the foreign Bctwern the 
expeditions of Cimon, and the domeftic diffentions of Greece, the years 470 

anc ^ 44°» 

Athenian arms and policy had been eraduallv. during thirtv veare 



A. C. 



nty 



and confederates. 



accomplifhed 



by Pericles, whofe chara&er contributed, more than that of any one 
man, to the glory and greatnefs, as well as to the calamities and ruin 
of his country. 

His father Xanthippus, who gained the illuflrious victory at My- charartcv 
cale, rejoiced in a fon endued with the happieft natural talents, and of Peric,c 
an innate love of glory. His youth was entrufled to the learned 
and virtuous Damon, who concealed, under the uninvidious title of 
mafter of rhetoric, the art of animating his pupil with an ambition 
to defervc the firft rank in the republic, as well as of adorning him 
with the accomplifhments moll neceffary to attain it. From Arifta- 
goras of Clazomcne, denominated the philofopher of mind, fiom 
his continual folicitude to confirm the moft important and moil 
pleafing of all do&rincs, that a benevolent intelligence prclidcs over 
the operations of nature, and the events of human life, Pericles early 
learned to controul the tempeft of youthful paffions, which fo often 



54 Diodpr. 1. xii. p, 293, Thircydid. 1. i. p. 71, & frqq. J 5 Idem, p. 74. 
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C H^A P. bi a ft t he promifing hopes of manhood ; to preferve an unfhaken 

conftancy ifi all the viciifitudes of fortune, Tiace all are the varied 
difpenfations of the fame wife providence ; and to trample, with ge- 




gro 



Th 



us 



qualified by nature and education, he foon difplayed, in the Athe- 
nian aflembly, an eloquence, nourifhed by the copious fpring of 
philofophy, and ennobled by the manly elevation of his character. 
His fpeeches confiiled not in the unpremeditated effufions of a tem- 
porary enthufiafm ; he was the firft of his countrymen 



difcourfes, commi 



56 



: they were 



oft 



poli£hed 



of 



admiration, in proportion as they were more clofely examined by 
die piercing eye of criticifm ; and acquired the epithet of Olympian, 



permanent 



he is fufpeft- 



of Pericles, which, in a well-regulated 



tion;^ 1 *" government, would have increafed his influence, had 



cafioned 



The me- 



mory of the oldefl citizens faithfully recollected, and the envy or 
fears of the younger readily believed, that the figure, the counte- 
nance, and the voice, of the young orator, ftrongly refembled thoi 
of the ambitious and artful Pififtratus, whofe fpecious virtues ha 
fubverted the liberty of his country. 



c 



The alarmed jealoufy of free- 



dom, which often deftroyed, in an hour, the authority cttahlifhcd 
flowly, and with much labour, during many meritorious years, 



m 



10 



to efcape the difgrace of the oftracifm, fhunncd the dangerous ad- 
miration of the aflembly. 
he courts and The a&ive vigour of his mind, thus withdrawn from politics, was 

corrupts the 

Athtnianpo- totally dire&ed to war; and his abilities, alike fitted to excel in 
pulacc, ever y honourable purfuit, and gradually opening with every occalion 

to difplay them, carried off the palm of military renown from the 



j6 
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mod illuftrious captains of the age. Gimon alone furpaffed him in 

■ 

the object of his victories gained over Barbarians ; but Pericles 
equalled Cimon in valour and conduct. A rivality in warlike 
fame was followed by a competition for civil honours. Cimon, 
who had been introduced on the theatre of public life by the 
virtuous Ariftides, regarded, like that great man, a moderate arifto- 
cracy, as the government moft conducive to public happinefs. The 
contrary opinion was warmly maintained by Pericles, who found an 
eftentatious admiration of democracy the beft expedient for removing 
the prejudice excited aeainft him, by his refemblance to Pififtratus, of 

ng capable to afpire, at royal power. On 
1 the privileges of the people againft the 
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be 



every 



encourao-es 
their ambi- 
tion pre- 



pretenfions of the rich and noble ; he embraced not only the in- 
ter efts, but adopted the capricious paflions, of the multitude ; che- 
rifhing their prefumption, flattering their vanity, indulging their ra- 
pacity, gratifying their tafte for pleafure without expence, and fo- 
menting their natural antipathy to the Spartans, who, as the patrons 
of rigid ariftocracy, were peculiarly obnoxious to their refentment. 

The condition of the times powerfully confpired with the views 
and meafures of Pericles, fince the glory and wealth acquired in 
the Perfian war, procured not only allies and power to the ftate, lcnfions - 
but induftry and independence to the populace. The fon of Xan- 
thippus impelled this natural current, which ran fo ftrongly in fa- 
vour of both, when he maintained, that the citizens of Athens were 
entitled to enjoy equal advantages at home, to challenge a juft pre- 
eminence in Greece, and to aflume a legal dominion over their dif- 
tant colonies and confederates. 

Thefe unfortunate communities had unwarily forged their own Mc.ms by 
chains, when they conlcntcd to raife an annual lublidy to maintain , , h h , c , 

* ' / J IuIkIikm the 

the guardian navy of Athens. They perceived not, that this tern- Athenian co- 

J J 1 Ionic and 

porary benevolence would be loon converted into a perpetual tribute, allies - 
fince, in proportion as they became unaccuflomcd to war, they laid 440. ' '* 
Vol. I. 3 M themiclves 
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Spirit of (he 
Athenian go- 
vernment ; 



themfelves at the mercy of that republic, to which they had tamely 
entrufted the care of their defence. When the rigorous exactions 
of Athens fpeedily warned them of their error, the wide interval 



s at 



which they were feparated from each other, rendered it impoffible 
for them to afford mutual afliftance, and to a£t with united vigour 
Naxos, Thafos, iEgina, Euboea, Samos,. and other iflands or 



cities 



of lefs importance^ boldly ftruggled to repel ufurpation ; but fight- 
ing fmgly, were fucceilivdy fubdued ; while new, and more grie- 
vous, burdens were cruelly impofed on them. The lead patient 
again murmured, petitioned, rebelled, and taking arms to refift op- 
preffion, were treated with the feverity due to unprovoked fedition. 
The punifhment inflicted on them was uniformly rigorous. Thev 
were compelled to deliver up the authors of the revolt, to fur- 
render their fhipping, to demolifh their walls, or receive an Athe- 
nian garrifon, to pay the expences of the war, and give hoftages for 
their future obedience 5 \ 



5 \ It is not the bufinefs of general hiftory to 
defcribe more minutely the events of this focial war, which was car- 
ried on chiefly by Pericles* and finifhed in the courfe of thirty 
years, with every fuccefs the moft prefumptuous ambition of 
Athens could either expeft or delire. Samos, the capital of the 
ifland of that name, made the moft vigorous refiftance j but at length 
lurrendered to Pericles, after a fiege of nine months, in the ninth 
year before the war of Peloponnefus 57 , 



Hiftorians, partial or credulous, have handed down fomc atroci 



ous 



cruelties committed after the taking of Samos, which may be confi- 
dently rejeded as fidions, injurious to the fame of Pericles, who, 
though he approved and animated the afpiring genius of his country, 
and vainly flattered himfclf that he could juftify, by reafons of ftate, its 
moft ambitious ufurpations, uniformly mewed himfelf incapable of 
any deliberate wickednefs. It may be obferved, however that as 



34 Thucydid. k Diodor. loc citat. 



5 ' Thucydid. I. i. p. 75. 
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the moderate peace with Sparta had been concluded chiefly with a 
view to allow the Athenians to apply* their undivided attention to the 
affairs of their tributaries, the feverities exercifed over thefe unfor- Its cxccffire 

feverity co- 

tunate ftates were, in confequence of that event, rather increafed wards its de- 
ithan mitigated. Athenian magiftrates and garrifons were fent to P endeaaes% 
govern and command them. They were burdened with new impos- 
itions., and dilhonoured by new badges of fervitude. The lands, 
which the labour of their anceftors had cultivated, were feized and 
appropriated by ftrangers, who claimed the diftin&ion of Athenian 

all thefe once independent and flourifhing republics 
were thenceforth compelled to fubmit their mutual contefts, their do- 
meftic differences, and even their private litigations, to the cofmi- 



colonies.; and 



and decifion of 



$8 



draw 



ing thus clofely the reins of government, Pericles, in the courfe of 
ten years, brought into the treafury of Athens the fum of near two 
millions fterling* 19 . His vigilance feafonably difplayed the terrors of 
the Athenian navy before the moll diftant enemies or allies of the 
republic ; by alternate pliancy and firmnefc, by fucceffive promifes, 
bribes, and threats, he reprefled the jealous hoftility of neighbouring 
powers ; and while his ambition and magnificence fortified and 
adorned the capital with external ftrength find fplendour, they alfo 
laid the foundations of thofe internal diforders, which rendered his 
long adminiftration glorious for his contemporaries, fatal to the fuc- 
-ceeding generation, and ever memorable with pofterity. 



51 Ifocrat. dc Pace; & Xenoph. dc Rcpub. Athen. s ) Thucyd. Diodor. Ifocrat. Plut. Arc, 
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Tranfition to the internal State of Athens. — Laws. 
Draco — Solon — Pififlratus — Clifihenes — Arijlides 



Pericles. — Final Settlement of the Athenian Go- 




vernment. — View of the Athenian E?npire. — The com- 
bined Effect of external Profperity and Democratic 
Government on Manners — Arts — Luxury. — Hiftory 
of Grecian Literature and Philofophy. — Singular Con- 
trafl and Balance of Virtues and Vices. — 'The fublime 
Philofophy of j4naxagoras and Socrates. — The unprin- 
cipled Captioufnefs of the Sophifls. — The moral Trage- 
dies of Sophocles and Euripides. — The licentious Buf- 
foonery of Arijlophanes.—^Ihe imitative Arts employed 
to the nobleft Purpofes — and abufed to the moft in- 
famous. — Magnificence of public Fefivals. — Simpli- 



city in private Life. — Modefl Referve of Athenian 



Women. — V oluptuoufnefs^ hnpudence^ and Artifices^ 
of the School of Afpafia.. 



c hap. ' 8 ^HE taking of Samos clofed the long feries of Athenian con- 

JL quells. During the nine fubfequent years, that once fortunate 



Tranfmon to people enjoyed and abufed the bleflings of peace and profperity. 

the internal 1 . 

ftate of Their oftentatious difplay or power mcreafed the envy and terror or 
Athens. Greeks an d Barbarians, and excited the obftinatc and bloody war of 

twenty-feven years, during which the force of the whole Grecian 

nation 
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exerted to demolifh or uphold the ftatelv edifice of 



reared 



amb 



ii 



of Pericles* 



Athens, long ftruggled 



combined ftrength of Peloponnefus 



Macedon, Sicily, 



Perfia ; and our curiofity mull defenredly be attracted towards 



moral 



with 



few natural advantages, could make fuch memorable and pertina- 
cious efforts, and who, amidft the din of arms, ftiU cultivating and 
improving their favourite arts y produced thofe immortal monuments 
of tafte and genius, which, furviving the deftrudtion of their walls, 
navy, and harbours, have ever attefted the glory of Athens, and the 
impotent vengeance of her enemies. In an inquiry of this kind, the 
fcience of government and laws, which gives fecurity to all other 
faiences,, merits the firft place in our attention ; nor, ; at this diftance 
of time, will the enlightened reader contemplate with indifference 

the laws of Athens, which having been incorporated 1 into the Ro- 
man jurifprudence about the middle of the fifth century before 
Chrift, ferved, after an interval of above fixteen hundred years, to 
abolifh the barbarous pradices of the Gothic nations, and ro intro- 
duce juftire, fecurity, and reimeinent, among the modern inhabit- 
ants of Europe 



vanity; remembering that from Greece we 
derived our laws. The right of conqueft, 



1 The Romans fent deputies to Athens, to the nation. Refpeft even its fables and its 

_ a m m ^ - 

obtain a copy of Solon's laws, four hundred 
and fifty-four years before Chrift. The be- 
nefits derived from thefc falutary inflitutions indeed, hath enabled us to impofe our laws 
were gratefully acknowledged by the liberal on the Greeks; bul that people had firft 
candour of a people, who kn.v*- how to ap- given us their laws, at our felicitation, and 
pretjate the merit of enemies and fubjefts. when they had nothing to fear from the 
Hear the language of Pliny (1. viii. ep. 24.) power of our arms. It would be inhuman 
to Maximus, who in the reign of Trajan was and barbarous to deprive them of the final I 
appointed governor of the province of A- remnant of liberty which they Hill poflefs. 1 ' 
chaia, or Greece: tl Remember that you go * Jullinian's Pandects, it is well known, 
to a country, where letters, politenefs, and 
agricuhurc itfclf (if we believe common re- 1 j 30 

port) were invented . . . . Revere the gods wards, the civil law was ftudied and undcr- 

Ilood^in all the great provinces of Europe ; 

and 



was difcovcred at Amalfi, in Italy, A. IX 

In lefs than half a century after- 



4ind heroes, the ancient virtue and glory of 
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The admirable inftitudons of the heroic ages were built on reli- 
gion ; which, as we have fully explained above, afcertained and en- 
forced the rights und obligations of public and private life* But the 
.abufed authority of priefts and oracles, and the natural depravity of 
man, ever fblicitotas to obtain the partial favour of his heavenly pro- 
testors on eafter terms than the faithful difcharge of his duty, gra- 
dually fevered, by fraud or violence, the natural and moft falutary 
union between religion and morality ; in confequence of which re- 
paration, the former degenerated into an illiberal fuperftition, and 
the latter relaxed into licentioufnefs, or ftifFened into pedantry. The 
ftriking companion^ or rather contraft, between the genius and cha- 
racter, the virtues and vices, of the Greeks, as varioufly defcribed by 
Homer and by Solon, and which is fo much to the advantage of the 
earlier period, muft, in the progrefs of this difcourfe, naturally pre- 
fent itfelf to the refledion of the attentive reader, and will fet in 
the cleareft point of view the unhappy revolution of manners, 
which rime and accident had produced in the wide interval between 
the poet and the legiflator. 



and this ftudy (as Mr, Hume obferves, Reign 
of Richard the Third), tended to fharpen 

the wits of men, to give folidiry to their 
judgment, to improve their taftc, and to 
aboliih the barbarous jurifprudence which 
univerfaily prevailed among the Gothic na- 
tions. To this law we owe the abolition of 
the mode of proof by the ordeal, the corf- 
net, the duel, and other methods equally ri- 
diculous and abfurd. Pecuniary commuta- 
tions ceafed to be admitted for crimes ; pri- 
vate revenge was no longer authorifed by the 
magiftrate ; and the community was made to 
feel its interclt in maintaining the rights, 
and avenging the wrongs, of all its mem- 
bers. See more in the admirable difcourfe 
annexed to the Reign of Richard the Third. 
I lha!l add but one obfervation, in Mr. 

Hume's own words : €i The fcnfiblc utility 



of the Roman law, both to public and private 
intereft, recommended the fludy of it, at a 
time when the more exalted and fpecuiative 
fciences carried no charms with them; and 
thus the laft branch of ancient literature 
which remained uncorrupted, was happily 
the fij-ft tranfmitted to the modern world: 
for it is remarkable, that in the decline of 
Roman learning, when the philofophers were 
univerfaily infeded with fuperitition and 1b- 
phiftry, and the poets and hiltorians with 
barbarifm, the lawyers, who, in other coun- 
tries, arc feldom models of feicner or politr- 

nefs, were yet able, by the conflant ftudy 
and clofe imitation of their predeccflur*, to 
maintain the fame good fci.fe in their tle- 
cii.ons and rcafonings, and tne fame purity 
in their language and exp^/Iion." IJumc's 
Hill. 3d vol. 8vo, p. 300, J 



8 



The 
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The very imperfedt legiflation of Draco 3 , who flourifhed thirty CHAP. 




years before Solon, 4 , proved that the Athenians felt the want of a 
fcience, which they knew not how to acquire or eftablifh. The ail- of Draco : 
ftere gravity of that magiftrate feems to have impofed on the eafy ^m^i. 



credulity of the multitude ; for his ignorance or feverity were alike A ' C% 6z4% 
unworthy* of the important office with which he was entruftecL 
He g ave laws-, which, according to the lively expreffion of an ora- 
tor,, feemed to be written s , not with ink, but with blood ; fiace 
death or bamfhment were his ordinary penalties for the moll trivial" 
offences,, as well as for the mod dangerous crimes : and he juftified 
this rigour, by abfurdly obferving, that the fmalleft diforders 
deferved death, and no feverer punifhment could be inflidted on 
the greateft. The laws of Draco, therefore, tended only to increafe 
the evils which they were defigned to remedy 6 ; and no people 
ever prefented a fcene of greater confufion and mifery, than did the 
unhappy Athenians, when the abilities and virtues of Solon were fca- 
fonably called to their relief. 

In relating the general revolutions of Greece, we had occafion to of Solon, 
defcribe the important fervices, and illuftrious merit, of this extraor- xh'i. 3. 
dinary man, whole difintcreitednefs, patriotifm, and humanity, A ' C * 59 * % 

equalled his military conduct and fuccefs. 

he fprang from the race of the Codridse), his experienced abilities, 
above all, his approved wildom and equity, pointed him out for 
the nobleft and mod lublimc employment of humanity, that of re- 
gulating the laws and government of a free people. Such, at leaft, Athens 



H 



the Athenians may be 



fuffrag 



in 

the time of 
Solon. 



conftit 



3 Suid.rs in voce Draco. Polluv, 1. viii. though his laws were certainly written 
c , neither with blood nor ink. Even thofe 

4 Meurfius, Solon. of Solon were only engraved on tables kept 

5 The orator Dcmndes, of whom more in the citadel. 

hereafter. The obfervation has been al- 0 Ariilot. de Civ. 1. ii. & Plut. in Solon, 
ways repeated in fpcaking of D 

policy 



9 
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CH policy; although, prior to this period, they fuffered the coi 

xklXl 



s 




«of anarchy ahd oppreffion 7 . The magiftrates plundered the treafury 
and the temples; and often betrayed, for bribes, the interefts of their 
country. The rich tyrannifed over the poor, the poor continually 
.alarmed the fafety of the rich. The rapacity of creditors knew no 
bounds. They compelled the infolvent debtors to cultivate their 
lands, like cattle ; to perform the fervice of beafts of burden ; 
and to transfer to them their fons and daughters, whom they 
exported as Haves to foreign countries. Solon boafts, with a 
laudable vanity, of having recovered and reftored to their native 
rights many of thofe unhappy men, whofe fentiments had been 
debafed, and language corrupted, by the infamy of Barbarian 
fervitude 8 , The wretched populace, deriving courage from defpair, 
had determined no longer to fubmit to fuch multiplied rigours ; and 
before the wifdom of the lawgiver interpofed, they had taken the 
refolution to ele£t and follow fome warlike leader, to attack and 
butcher their oppreffors, to eftablifh an equal partition of lands, and 
to inftitute a new form of government 9 . But the numerous clients 
and retainers, who, in a country little acquainted with arts and 
manufactures, depended on the wealthy proprietors of the lands and 
mines of Attica, mud have rendered this undertaking alike dangerous 
to both parties ; fo that both became willing rather to fubmit their 
differences to law, than to decide them by the fvvord. 

His regular The impartiality of Solon merited the unlimited confidence of 
ce°rnin C g pro- his country. He maintained the ancient divifion of property, hut 
P crt y- abolished debts. He eftablifhed the rate of intereft at i 2 per cent, at 

which it afterwards remained ; but forbade, that the infolvent 
debtor {hould become the Have of his creditor, or be compelled to 



fell 



After thefe preliminary regulati 
ffary to the public peace, Solon 



ons 



1 Frngm. Solonia apud Dcmoltli^ p. 234 8 Idem. ibid. 



Edit. WoL 



0 Plut. in Solon. 



cceded, 
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New-models 
the govern- 
ment. 



needed, with an impartial and fteady hand, to new-model the go- c A P. 
vernment 10 ; on this generous, but equitable principle, that the few 
ought not, as hitherto, to command, and the many to obey ; but 
that the colle&ive body of the people, legally convened in a national 
aflembly, were entitled to decide, by a plurality of voices, the alter- 
natives of peace and war ; to contract or diflblve alliances with 
foreign ftates ; to enjoy all the branches of legiflative or fovereign 
power 1 '; and to ele£t, approve, and judge the magiftrates or 
minifters entrufted, for a limited time, with the executive au- 
thority. 

In the actual ftate of mod: countries of Europe, fuch a form of His inrtitu- 
government, as only takes place infome fmall cantons of Switzer- the condition 
land, would be attended with the inconvenience of withdrawing the of theumes ' 
citizens too much from their private affairs. But in ancient Greece, 
and particularly In Attica, the flaves were four time; mom numerous 
than the freemen 11 ; and of the latter we may compute that little 
more than one half were entitled to any fhare in the fovereignty. 

10 The mod correct information concern- mentioned, deferves particular attention from 
ing the ancient republic of Athens, and the thofc who write or Audy the hi/lory of re- 
laws of Solon, is contained in Ariftot. fragm. publics. In it we fee the germ, and often 
de civil. Athen. and in various pares of his fe- more than the germ, of the political works 
cond, fourth, and fixth books of Politics. 2. In of Machiavel, which Montefquicu has fo 
libcrat. Areopagit. Panathen. & Pancgyr. often copied, without once acknowledging 
And 3. In Plut. in Vit. Solon. Xenophon's his obligation. 

Trcatifc concerning the Athenian republic 11 The clcftion contained a mixture of 

relates to later times, uhen many corruptions chance, fince thofc who were named by the 
had crept in, as will be afterwards explained, people call lots to decide on whom the office 
It is remarkable, that Polybius, !. vi. has fhould be conferred. The fame practice ore 



confounded the moderate initiations of Solon 
\\ith the democratical liccntioufnefs and ty- 
ranny introduced by Pericles and his fuc- 
ceflhrs in the adminillraiion. The palpable 
errors of fo judicious an author prove how 
little accurate knowledge the Greeks pof- 

ft'lled on the fubjccl of their own hiftorv: 
and how impoflible it is for a modern writer, 



vails in chufing the fenators of the republic 
of Berne. But Solon enabled, that the for- 
tunate cardidate fhould undergo uhar is 
called a probation ; his character and merits 
were thus expofed to a fecond examination; 
and it fcenud fiercely poJlihle, ;i/ur this 
fevcrc Icrutiny, that any man llmuU naain 
power, ulu) \s.u altogether unworthy of 



who blind!, follows fuch guides, not to fall public confidence, 
into innumerable errors mid contradictions. " See my hwioJurtoiy Diflourle to the 
The treatifc of Arifloile (de Civitatc) above- Orations of J.} lias and I foe rate:, p. , . \- le<m. 



Vol. I 



3 



N 



1 ) J 



/ 
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CHAP. 

xiir. 




His dlvifion 
of the ci- 
tizens. 
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Strangers, and all thofe who could not afcertain their Athenian' 
defcent, both in the male and female line, were totally excluded 
from the aflembly and courts of juftice. The regulations of Solon 
marked the utmoft attention to preferve the pure blood of Athens 
unmixed and uncorruptcd ; nor could any foreigner, whatever 

he might claim with the public, be admitted to the rank cf 
citizen, unlefs he for ever abandoned his native country, profelTed 
the knowledge of fome highly ufeful or ingenious art, and, in both 
cafes, had been chofen by ballot, in- a full aflembly of fix thoufand 
Athenians. Thcfe circumftances (efpecially as the Athenian people 



merit 



five 



0 

their aflemblies from being either fo inconvenient and burdenfom 



e 



tumultuary 



Yet their numbers, and 



impetuofity 



muft have prnvod inconfiftent with good government, if Solon had 
not fecured the veiled of the republic from the waves of popular 
frenzy, by the two firm anchors of the Senate and the Areopagus; 
tribunals originally of great dignity, and very extcnfive power, into 
which men of a certain defcription only could be received as 

members. 

Solon divided the Athenians into 



four 



of their cflatcs. The firft clafs confiftcd 

meafures of ' 



whole 



tl 



produce 

lands annually yielded five hundred 

dry commodities ; and the minimum of whole yearly income may 
be calculated at (ixty pounds ftcrling ; which is equivalent, if we 
eftimatc the relative value of money by the price of labour, and of 

things mod neccflary to life, to about fix hundred pounds 
ftcrling in the prefent age 

whole cflatcs produced three hundred meafures; the third of thole 
whole cflatcs produced two hundred ; the fourth, and by far the 
molt numerous clafs of Athenians, cither pofl'elfcd no landed pro- 
perty, or at lead enjoyed not a revenue in land equal to twenty-lour 

pounds 



The fecond clafs confiftcd of thole 



See Introdudt'.on loJ.yfias, Sec. p. i<(. 
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wounds fterling, or, agreeably to the above proportion, two hundred CRAP 
and forty pounds of our prelent currency. 

All ranks of citizens were alike admitted to vote in the pub- Prerogative* 
lie aflembly, and to judge in the courts of juftice, whether civil cfj^g/^ 
or criminal, which were properly fo many committees of the 
aflembly u . But the three firft clafles were exclufively entitled to 
fit in the fenate, to decide in the Areopagus, or to hold any other 
office of magiftracy. To thefe dignities they were ele&ed by the 
free fuffrages of the people, to whom they were accountable for 
their adminiftration, and by whom they might be punifhed for mal- 
vcrfation or negligence, although they derived no emolument from 
the diligent difcharge of their duty. 

The fenate of four hundred, which, eighty-fix years after its in- Cf the fenate 

of tHc " 30 

ftitution, was augmented to live hundred by Clillhenes, enjoyed the * 3 
important prerogatives of convoking the popular aflembly ; of pre- 

vioufly examining all matters before they came to be decided by the 
people, which gave them a negative before debate in all public 
refolutions ; and of making laws which had force during a year, 
without requiring the confent of the populace. Befides this general 
ftipcrintendcncc and authority, the fenate was exclufively inverted with 
many particular branches of the executive power. The prefident of 
that council had the curtody of the public archives and treafury. 
The fenate alone built fhips, equipped fleets and armies; feizeel and 
confined ftatc criminals ; examined and punilhed fevcral offences, 
which were not exprefsly forbidden by any podtive law. The 
weight of fueh a council, which aflcmbled every day, except fes- 
tivals, infuied a large mixture of ariftocracy into the Athenian con- 



11 In my Introductory Difcourfcs to the to the tranflation of Ifeus. Mr. PettingaIVs 

Orations of Lyfins, Sec. I had occafion to learned work upon the nfe and practice of 

explain the nature of the Athenian tribunals, juries among theaiuients, lately fell into my 

Since the publication of that work, the fame hands. Wherein my ideas and his differ, 

fuhjed, and particularly the form of civil will eafily appear from the text, an J needs 

proecf», has been accurately explained by Sir not be pointed out. 
William Jonei, in lm Didertations annexed 

* N 2 iVmition, 
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ftitutlon. This, as we fhall immediately explain, was ftill farther 
increafed by the authority of the Areopagus, a court fo named from 
the place where it was held} a hill lacred to Mars, adjoining to the 

citadel. 

The principal magiftrates in Athens were the nine archons, the firft 
of whom gave his name to the year, and prel: 



of juftice, whei 
from all clafTes 



chofen prom ifcuou fly 
try ; but where it be- 



longed to the archon and his afleflbrs, men appointed by fufFrage, 
and acquainted with forms, to take what in Scotland is called a 
precognition, to prefcribe the form of adion, to give the ballot' 5 , and 
to receive and declare the verdict and fentence of the court. The 
archon next in dignity, who had the appellation of king, prefided hi 
caufes refpedling religion and things facred, which formed the objcdl 
of an important and dangerous branch of Athenian jurifprudence. 
The archon, third in dignity with his afleflbrs the generals 16 , pre- 
fided in military matters; and the fix remaining, who were known 

general appellation of thefmothctce, heard criminal pleas of 
various kinds, or rather direded the proceedings of the fix courts 
where criminal caufes were examined and determined. Thefe nine 
archons, or prefidents of the feveral courts of juftice, like all other 
Athenian magiftrates, were, at the expiration of their annual 
office, accountable to the people; and when their conduft,. after a 
fevere fcrutiny, was found to merit public approbation and grati- 
tude, they were received, and remained for life, members ot the 



the 



14 The cflential difference between the M 'Oi tiO«»ti< tg» u^ma, ku\ rr.v \J,»£' > J.«; .rr, 

Roman and Athenian go. ernment, confiAed arc the words of Lyfias. The fame writtr 

in ;hc different placing of the judicial power ; mentions the Tra^c, utu&xai, ailcilois l\n- 

which at Rome remained 300 years in the dies. 

hands of the fenate. The feditions of the Lyfias, in the fecond oration ngainlt 

Gracchi, and mod of the civil diflcntions Alcibiadca (a military caule), not only mm- 

which happened before the time of Augulhis, tions the ar^arny t l, or generals, hut addrelln 

had for their objcdl or pretence, the altenng them fcparalcly fjoui the iixctat**, or 

of this order of things and bringing the Ro- judges. 



man conititutkn nearer the Athenian, 



I 



Arconaf u; 
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Areopagus, which was inverted with a general infpeftion over c P 
the laws and religion, as well as over the lives and manners of the ■ 
citizens ; and which, in dangerous emergencies, was entitled to af- 
fume a fort of dictatorial power 17 . 

Such is the great outline of the conflitution eftablifhed by Solon, Happv ten- 
according to which every Athenian citizen enjoyed the ineftimable ] on » 5 ' p i ;m rf 
privilege of being judged by his peers, and tried by laws to which 



oq \ eminent, 



Although the legiflative and judicial 



he himfelf had confented. 
powers were thus lodged with the people, men of property and 



the adminiftration of govern- 



ability were alone entrufted with 
meat; and as power in fome meafure followed property, the lame 
expedient which ferved to maintain a due diftinction of ranks in 
fociety, tended alfo to promote the induftry and frugality of the mul- 
titude, that they might thereby become entitled to fharc thofe honours 

and offices, to which perfons of a certain cftate only could afpirc. 

The laws of Solon were of the mo ft extenllvc nature, compre- 
hending not only rules of right, but maxims of morality, regulations 
of commerce, and precepts of agriculture- To defcribc his iuflitu- 
tions refpecting fuch matters as are properly the objects of law, 
would be explaining thofe great, but familiar principles, conccrnin 
marriage, fucceflion, teflamcnts, tlie rights of perfons and of things, 
which, through the medium of the civil law, have been conveyed 
into the jurifprudencc of all the civilifed nations of luiropc. I lis 
laws concerning education and manners prove that drunkcnnels 

and unnatural love were the predominant vices of that early n<;c. 
It was a particular duty of the archons, to prevent or punilh offences 
committed in confecjuencc of intoxication ; and the regulations 
concerning fchools ' ', which were not to be opened till Inn-rile, 
which were ordered to be lhut before night, and into which none 
but fuch relations of the mailer, as were particularly fpceilied bv 



r.vtrr fiv.° 
n tiure at Wis 
1 a w 2 . 



IT 
O 



17 Jfocrat. Oratiu Arcopngit. 



18 ,'LfJiin. in Tim. ire hum. 



law, 



4-£>2 
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CHAP. l aW) could on any pretence be admitted, marked the utmoft folic!- 

tude to root out an evil which already infeded and dilgraced the 




11 is fvftem of 
education. 



manners of Greece. 

The education recommended 




Solon nearly refemhled that 



above deferibed, which generally prevailed in Greece ,s . The 
children of Athenian citizens, when taken from the hands of the 

women, were delivered to two matters, of whom the one formed the 

Swimming, and the eafier excr- 

cifes, prepared them for the harder toils of the gymnaftic. Reading, 
and learning by heart the leffons and examples of the poets, made 



bodv, and the other the mind. 



for 



In 



pro- 



cefs of time, mufic, geometry, and drawing, feem to have entered 



Duties and 
employments 

oi tiie 



into the plan of a liberal education 



At the age of twenty, the 



jouth* y out h of all ranks took an oath in the temple of Agraulos (an appel- 
lation of Minerva), to obey and to maintain the laws of their 
country; to ufe their bed endeavours to promote its profperity ; to 
follow the ftandard of whatever commanders might be appointed to 
conduct them ; to fail to every part of the world, when fummoned 
by the public fcrvicc ; to fight to death for their native land ; and to 
regard wheat, barley, \inc«, and olives, as the only boundaries of 
Attica 10 : a prepofterous arrogance in that little republic, which already 
betrayed an ambition to conquer and appropriate all the cultivated 
parts of the world. When the Athenian youth were not, in cenfe- 
quence of this oath, engaged in military fcrvicc, they were obliged 
by law to follow fuch employments as fuited their refpedive fortunes. 
Agriculture, commerce, and mechanic arts, fell to the iharc of the 
poor; the rich Rill continued their application to gymnaftic and phi- 
lofvphv, carefullv lludied the Lw.-> uf the republic, examined 



ancient and actual condition of their own and neighbouring Hate 4 -; 
and, at the age of thirrv, appeared as candidates in the alFeinbly hr 
jui h offices of trufl and honour as their regular manners, inoflcnln c 



'« Si-c C'hjntrrs V. and V/. 

J 

*' J Ai ;it i'ulit. I. vii. c. in. 



10 



ilec Inti oJuCtion to I.yfiaa, &c. y- i ! 
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and dutiful behaviour in all the relations ofi private life, temperance, 
ceconomy, public fpirit and abilities *', might obtain from the vo- 
luntary fuffrage of the people. 



C H A p: 
Xlll. 




forms 



n of Pikftratus, though it deftroyed, for a time, the Ufurpation 
of Athens, gave (lability to moft of the laws and lll(lratus " 
I by Solon. That extraordinary tyrant, for fo the 



Greeks ftyled him, was not more diflinguifhed by the loftincfs of 
his genius than the humanity of his dilpofition, and had not the 
violence of contending factions, and the fury of his enemits in- 
flamed his natural love of power, the name of Pififtratus would' 



fore moft in the lift of C 



H 



valour and condudt were fignalized in the conqueft of Nifoa, Sala- 
mis, Naxos, Delos and Sigreum ; and if he difplaycd boldnefs and 
addrefs in acquiring fovercignty, he difplaycd Rill more moderation 
and virtue in adminiftering it. HeafTumed, indeed, the royal di^- H ' s mcJc - 
nities of prieft and general, and took care that the chief offices of aiminiilni- 
magiftracy fhould be filled by his partifans.- But he maintained the tlon ' 
regular courfe of law and juflicc, not only by his authority, but by 
his example ; having appeared in perfon to anfwer an accufation in 
the Areopagus- He not only enforced the laws of Solon againft 
idlencfs, but endeavoured to give them more efficacy by introdu- 
cing new arts and manufactories into Attica, lie was the firft who 
brought into that country the complete collodion of Mongers poems, 
which he commanded to be lung at the PanathentfMii feflival ; nor 
can we fuppofe that he lliould have been zealous to diflufe the libe- 
ral and manly lentimcnts of that divine poet, if his government had 
not rcfcmbled the moderation and equity of the heroic ages, rather 

than the defpotifm of tyrants. 

His Ion llipparchus imitated and furpalfed the mild virtues of his furpnffrcl by 

father ; and, a mid ft tlie turbulence of tlie later democracy, it was loiMiippaV 

acknowledged with a figh by the Athenians, that their aneeilors dlus ' 



Lyfiasj pa Aim. 



were 
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C H A P. were indeed happy under Solon and Pififtratus, but that the reign. 

of the tyrant Hipparchus brought back on earth the golden days of 
Saturn. The father had required a tenth part of the produce of 
Attica to fupport his guards, and the other appendages of royalty : 
his more generous fon remitted one-half of this imposition. While 
he alleviated the burdens, yet encouraged the induftry of his fub- 
jects, by building the temple of Olympian Jupiter, he was felicitous 
to difpel their ignorance and barbarity by erecting pillars in' every 



part of the city, engraved with 



of 



wifdom, and precepts of morality. He collected the firft library in 
Athens ; and his liberal rewards, and ftill more his agreeable man- 
ners and winning affability, attracted to that city the moft diftin- 

guifhed poets of the age. 
H'n mar- The murder of Hipparchus exafperated the temper of his brother 

d c r c x i 

perate* Hip- and fucceflbr Hippias ; but notwithftanding the calamities which the 
pU5, latter infli&ed and fuffered, it muft be allowed that the govern- 

ment of Pififtratus and his family, which, with various interrup- 
tions, lafted fixty-cight years 11 , increafed the flrength and promoted 
the refinement of Athens". 
The govern- Yet in nothing was that ufurpation more advantageous than in 

gcTb/ h Ui"f t ^ ic an ' imat ^ n g fenfe of liberty which the memory of pad fervitude, 
iher.es. under Hippias, excited and kept alive in Athens, after the popular 

O I y m p . 

Ixvii. 3 . government had been rcftored by Clifihcnes and Alcibiadcs. AYe 
' have already had occafion to relate the foreign victories of there- 

public, which immediately followed that event ; but at the fame 
time the confiitution of government underwent a confulcrable 
change. By admitting to the rank of citizens a promifcuotis crowd 
of Grangers, fugitives, Athenians of half blood, and perhaps Haves 
the tribes were augmented from lour to ten ; and the fenators from 
four to live hundred, The ollraciiin was likewifc eftabliflied ; a law 



11 Rrtwrcn $7% nrul cio, R.C. frrm.-inres in the immenfe collection ul 

a: Set* the trc'itifc ot " Mcurfius, entitieJ, Gronovius, 
Piiiilratu.% one of ihc few fati: i.ii\viy per- 
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by itUkh &hf cltizfeh, Whofe inlirefice or abilities feenied dangerous c P» 
to liberty, mi gat be bariifbed' ten gears', without the proof or alle- 
gation' of any pofitive crime. / 

In tills condition the republic continued thirty years, until th6 Important 
glorious vi&ofies of Sataiiiib, Platse'a, and Mycale, encouraged the made by 
lowefl: but moft numerous clafs of citizens, by whofe valour thole oiymp"* 
memorable exploits had been atchieved, to make further invafions on ixxv. z- 
the prerogatives of their fuperiors. The fudden wealth, which tfie 
rich fpoils of the Barbarians had diffufed among all ranks of men, 
increafed the cenfus of individuals, and deftroyed the balance of the 
conftirution. Artflides, who perceived it to be impoffible to refill" 
the natural progrefs of democracy, feafonably yielded to men who 
had arms in their hands, and firmnefs in their hearts ; and propdfed, 
with apparent fatisfaction, but much fecret reluctance **, a law by 
which the Athenian magiffrates mould be thenceforth promifcuoufly 



A. C 473. 



elected from the four clafles of 



paved 



the way for the ftill greater changes begun twenty years afterwards, 

■ 

and gradually completed by Pericles ; a revolution of which the 
confequences were not immediately felt, but which continually be- 

* 

came more fenfible, and finally terminated in the ruin of Athens 
and of Greece. * 

The general reafons which prevailed on the equity and difcern- J T ^ C C ^ 
ment of Pericles to efpoufc, with undue warmth, the caufe of the pleted by 

Pericles. 

populace, have in the preceding chapter been fufficiently explained, oiymp." 
Yet whatever partial motives of intcrcft and ambition * 3 might warp 4 " 
the views of this illuftrious ftatefman, it muft be acknowledged, that 
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11 'Ex** nrixovri J* 6vu*> 9 cited on this oc- the lot had never fallen on him, fo that he 

cafion by Plutarch, well cxprcfles the forced could not be received as member of that rc- 

generofity of Ariflides to the populace. fpefted court. If this ohfervation be well 

* J Plutarch (in Pcriclc) mentions a parti- founded it fhrws how little real weight the 

cular reafon which engaged Pericles to coun- annual magiflracies had at Athens ; fince 

ternfl the arirtocraey, and to abridge the Pericles, though he never attained the dig- 

power of the Areopagus. Although he had nity of Archon, governed the republic many 

been often named fox the oflicc of Archon, year* with unrivalled authoiity. 

Vol, L 3 ° the 
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ft 

the foreign tranfa&ions and fuccefs of the republic/ and par 
the new fituation in which the Athenians found themfelve 



with 



might nat 



geft and occafion very important alterations in the Athenian confti- 
introdaSion tution. The ancient and. facred law which obliged every citizen, 

*JS£l*' ih * without fee or reward,. to take arms in. defence of his country, could 

not eafily be extended to the obligation of protecling, without a 

1 

proper Tecompence, the intereft of foreign communities. The fcanty 
population of Attica fufficed not- to anfwer the demands of fo many 
diftant expeditions. It became necefTary to hire troops wherever 
they might be found ; and, as this neceffity introduced pay into the 
Athenian armies, a fimilar,. though not equally cogent, reafon efta- 
blilhed fees and falaries for all the different orders of judges and. 
magiftrates. The fame principle of duty and public fpirit, which 
obliged every freeman to fight without pay, . likewife obliged him. 
ef fees and gratuitoufly to judge, confult, and deliberate, for the benefit of his 
^glSatw! 16 country- But when the contefted interefts of foreign, though de- 
pendent, communities v were agitated and adjufted in the tribunals of 
Athens, it feemed reafonable for thole who (pent their time in an 
employment to which no natural obligation called thera, to demand 
a proper reward for their ufeful fervices. At firft, therefore, a fmali 
fum, but which gradually increafed with the power of the people, 
was regularly diftributed among the citizens, for every deliberation.* 
which they held, and~,for every caufe which they determined,. 
Thcfe cir- The defire of reapine this profit made the populace anxious to draw 



eumftancea 
totally un- 



caufes and deliberations before 



government This defign was fuccefsfully accomplifhed by Ephialtes an artful 



Sobn ,fhcdby arl£ * daring demagogue, whom Pericles employed as a proper inllru- 

ment to effett fuch invidious mcafures as were mod obnoxious to 
the rich and noble. While his patron extended the renown of 
Athens by his foreign victories, and gradually reduced into fubjec- 
tion the colonies and allies of the republic, the obfequious Ephialtes 



14 Plut. in Pcriclc. 



zealoufly 
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zeaioufly promoted his domeftic meafures.; ai 
the authority of the fenate and of the Areopagu 



4$ 



by undermining 
the firmeft bul- 



of the ariftocracy, obtained a fignal victory over the laws of 



Solon 
of h 



The aflaffination of Ephialtes 



only 



weakneis 



s 



enemies 



fhali find 



it 



in the fubfequent hiftoiy of 
Athens, that moft matters of deliberation * came, thenceforth, in the 
firft inftance, before the popular afiembly ; that the wife inftitutions 
of Solon were reduced to an empty form; and that tire magnan: 
of Pericles, the extravagance of his immediate fucceffors, the patrio- 
tifm of Thrafybulus and Conon, the integrity of Phocion, the arti- 
fices of iEfchines, and the eloquence of Demofthenes, fucceffively 
fwayed, at will, a wild and capricious democracy. 

The revolution which immediately followed, in the manners, 
character, and conduct of the Athenians, was the natural confe- 
quence of the change of government, combined with other cir- 
cumftances infeparably conne&ed with their domeftic and external 
profperity. In the courfe of a few years the fuccefs of Ariftides, 
Cimon, and Pericles had tripled the revenues, and increafed, 
in a far greater proportion, the dominions of the republic. The 
Athenian gallies commanded the eaftern coafts of the Mediterra- 
nean; their merchantmen had engroffed the traffic of the adjacent 
countries; the magazines of Athens abounded with wood, metal, 
ebony, ivory, and all the materials of the ufeful as well as of the 



45 Authors have not described in what an Areofagite lefs »fevere than formerly. Per^ 

particular refpefts, or by what particular fons crept into this order, whofe chara&ers 

means, Ephialtes effected his purpofe : yet difgraced it. The Arcopngitcs became 

we may colled, from obfeure hints on this equally acceffible to prefents and to beauty; 

fubjefl, that he not only brought before the and their decifions fell into contempt. See 

inferior tribunals caufes hitherto confined to the difcourfe of ifocrates upon reforming the 

the Areopagus, but took from that court its government of Athens, and Athena?us, 1. ix» 

general infpeftion and fuperinte ndence over That Ephialtes, or Pericles himfelf, likewife 

the religion and laws ; which offices he be- weakened the authority of the fenate (al- 



ilowed on the popular court of the k'ai«», though it is not remarked by any ancient 

and the >Qpo$v*«xt , who were appointed, and author) appears from all the fubfequent hif- 

difmifl'rd, at the will of the people. He tory of Athens. 
Ifkewife rendered the probation for becoming 
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agreeable 
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r 

the foreign tranfa&ions* and fuccefs of the re 
the new fitiiation in which the Athenians f 
with regard to their diftant allies and coioni 



might nat 



— W ^ J 

gefl: and occafion very important alterations in the Athenian confti- 
Introduaion tution. The ancient and. facred law which obliged every citizen, 
ofpay^co the or re ward v to take arms in. defence of his country, could 

not eafily be extended to the obligation of protecting, without a 
proper recompence, the intereft of foreign communities. The fcanty 
population of Attica fufficed not- to anfwer the demands of fo many 
diftant expeditions. It became necefTary to hire troops* wherever 
they might be found ; and, as this neceffity introduced pay into the 
Athenian armies, a fimilar,. though not equally cogent, reafon efta- 
blifhed fees and falaries for all the different orders of judges and 
magiftrates. The fame principle of duty and public fpirit, which 



obliged every freeman 1 
af fees and gratuitoufly to judge, co 
^iSatw? 6 country. But when the contefted 



likewife obliged him. 
for the benefit of his 



pendent, communities,, were agitated and adjufted in the tribunals of 
Athens, it feemed reafonable for thofe who fpent their time in an 
employment to which no natural obligation called them, to demand 
a proper reward for their ufeful fervices. At firft, therefore, a fmali 
fum, but which gradually increafed with the power of the people, 
was regularly diftributed among the citizens, for every deliberation, 
which they held, ancLfor every caufe which they determined,. 



Thefe cir- The defire of reaping this profit 



aw 



€umltance3 
totally un- 



fa efo 



eov^rnmcnt This defign was fuccefsfully accompliflied by Ephialtcs an artful 
Solon^^ aru * daring demagogue, whom Pericles employed as a proper inftru- 

ment to effect fuch invidious meafures as were mod obnoxious to 
the rich and noble. While his patron extended the renown of 
Athens by his foreign vi&ories, and gradually reduced into fubj ac- 
tion the colonies and allies of the republic, the obfequious Ephialtcs 



14 Plut. in Pcricle, 



zealoufly 
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zealoufly promoted 



domeftic meafures 



undermiri 



authority of the fenate and of the Areopagus* 5 , the firmeft 
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of the ariftocracy, obtained a fignal victory over the laws of 



Solon, 
of his 



aflafli 



Ephialtes 



ly the weaknefs 



enemies : 



and we fhall find 



fubfeq 



hiftory of 



molt matters of deliberation came, thenceforth 



firft inftance;, before the popular aflembly ; that the wife inftitutions 
of Solon were reduced to an empty form; and that the magnanimity 
of Pericles, the extravagance of his immediate fucceflbrs, the patrio- 
fcifm of Thrafybulus and Conon, the -integrity of Phocion, the arti- 
fices of iEfchines, and the eloquence of Demofthenes, fucceffively 



fwayed, at will, a wild and capricious democracy, 

* 

The revolution which immediately followed, in the manners, 
character, and condudt of the Athenians, was the natural confe- 
quence of the change of government, combined with other cir- 
cumftances infeparably connected with their domeftic and external lxxxv* i. 

a .n. 1 A - C ' 44°' 



External and 
domeftic 
profperity of 

the republic. 
Olymp. 



profpsrity 



In the courfe of a few 



of 



Cimon, and Pericles had tripled the revenues, and increafed, 
in a far greater proportion, the dominions of the republic. The 
Athenian gallies commanded the eaftern coafts of the Mediterra- 
nean ; their merchantmen had engrofTed the traffic of the adjacent 
countries ; the magazines of Athens abounded with wood, metal, 
ebony, ivory, and all the materials of the ufeful as well as of the 



15 Authors have not defcribed in what an Areopagite lefs fevcre than forme fly. Per- 
particular refpeds, or by what particular fons crept into this order, whofc characters 
means, Ephialtes effected his purpofe : yet difgraced it. The Arcopagitcs became 



we may collect, from obfeure hints on this 
fuhjedt, that he not only brought before the 



equally acceffible to prefents and to beauty; 
and their decifions fell into contempt. See 



inferior tribunals caufes hitherto confined to the difcourfe of lfocrates upon reforming the 
the Areopagus, but took from that court its government of Athens, and Athenarus, 1. i*. 
general infpection and fuperintendence over That Ephialtes, or Pericles himfelf, likevvife 
the religion and laws ; which oflices he be- weakened the authority of the fenate (al- 
lowed on the popular court of the «Xioiff, though it is not remarked by any ancient 



and the m>^o£uX.*v« , who were appointed, and 
difmiflrd, at the will of the people. He 
likevvife rendered the probation for becoming 



author) appears from al! the fubk^uent hif- 
tory of Athens. 



3 o 2 



agreeable 
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agreeable arts ; they imported the luxuries of Italy* Sicily, Cyprus, 
y-rrr* Lydia, Fortius, and Peloponnefus; experience had improved their 

lk.il! in worlqjig the filver mines of Mount Laurium ; they had 
lately opened the valuable marble veins in Mount Pentelicus ; the 
honey of Hymettus was more efteemed, in proportion as it became 
better known to their neighbours ; the culture of their olives (oil 
being long their ftaple commodity, and the only production of 
Attica, which Solon allowed them to export), muft have improved 
with the general improvement of the country in . arts and agri- 
culture, efpedially under the adiive adminiftration of Pericles, who 



Effeft of this, 
combined 

with the 
change of 
government, 
on manners 
and arts. 



treafur 



every 



induftry 16 . 

But it that minifter promoted the love of a£tion, he found it ne- 
cefTary at leaft to comply with, if not to excite, the extreme paflion 
for pleafure, which then began to diftinguifli his countrymen. 



Th 



of Athens, fuccefsful in everv enterprife aeainft their fo 



as well 



dojneftic enemies 



of 



dange 



feemed entitled to reap the fruits 
For the fpace of at leaft twelve years 
preceding the war of Peloponnefus, their city afforded a perpetual 

fcene of triumph and feftivity. Dramatic entertainments, to which 
they were paffionately addi&ed, were no longer performed in flight 
unadorned edifices, but in ftone or marble theatres, ere&ed at great 
expence, and embellifhed with the moft precious productions of 
nature and of art. The treafury was opened, not only to fupply the 



decorations 



fav 



the poorer 



citizens to enjoy it, without incurring any private expence: and 
thus, at the coft of the ftate, or rather of its tributary allies and co- 
lonies, to feaft and delight their ears and fancy with the combined 

charms of mufic and poetry. The pleafure of the eye was pecu- 
liarly confulted and gratified in the architecture of the theatres and 

other ornamental buildings ; for as Theraiftoclcs had ftrcngthened, 
Pericles adorned his native city; and unlefs we had the concurring 



14 



Ifocrat. Arcop. dc Pace, & Pancgyr. Xenoph, &c Arillot. dc Rcpub. A then. 



4 



tcftiniony 
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teftimony of antiquity, as well as the immortal remains of 



years 



r temple of Minerva, which ftill excite the admiration of 
it would be difficult to believe that in the fpace of a few 
re could have been created thofe ineftimable wonders of 
innumerable temples, theatres, ftatues, altars, baths, gym- 



C H A P 

XIII. 




nafia 



gyn 



of Greece 



17 



Pericles was blamed for thus decking one favourite city, like a vain, Luxury and 
voluptuous harlot, at the expence of plundered provinces 28 ; but it Athens, 
would have been fortunate for the Athenians if their extorted wealth 
had not been employed in more perifhing, as well as more criminal* 
luxury. The pomp of religious folemnities, which were twice as 
numerous and as coftly in Athens as in any other city of Greece ; 
the extravagance of entertainments and banquets, which on fuch oc- 
cafions always followed the facrifices ; the increafe of private 
luxury, which naturally accompanied this public profufion, ex- 
haufted the refources, without augmenting the glory, of the republic* 
Inftead of the bread, herbs, and fimple fare recommended by the 
laws of Solon, the Athenians, foon after the eightieth Olympiad, 
availed themfelves of their extenfive commerce to import the delica- 
cies of diftant countries, which were prepared with all the refine- 
ments of cookery 19 . The wines of Cyprus were cooled with fhow 
in fummer ; in winter 30 the moft delightful flowers adorned the 
tables and perfons of the wealthy Athenians. Nor was it fufficient 
to be crowned with rofes, unlefs they were likewife anointed with 
the moft' precious perfumes 3 \ Parafitcs, dancers, and buffoons, 
were an ufual appendage of every entertainment 31 . Among the 
weaker fox, the paflion for delicate birds, diftinguifhed by their voice 
or plumage, was carried to fuch excels as merited the name of mad- 



17 Ifocrat. & Ariftid. 30 Athcn. I. xi. 3. & Xcnoph. Memora. 

lH Plutarch in Periclc\ bili.i, J. ii. 

79 Ariftoph. Nubcs, vcr. 50. & Lyfiflrac. 11 Xrnoph. ibid. 



pnflini. 



,l Athcn.ius, 1. i. & Xcnoph. Symp. 



ncls 



1 
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nqfs 



The bodies of fuch youths as were not peculiarly 




hunting ajod 



feffion into fyftem " ; .while 
the licentious philofophy of the fophifts 
the picture, fince it may be obferved, i 
and extravagancies, which are fuppofed 



of harlots, who had reduce 
their minds were iliil more 



iceflary 



the vices 



of Greece 



Contraft and 
balance of 
virtues and 
vices, advan- 



ftration of Pericles, the moft fplendid and moft 
Grecian annals. 

This paradox, .far fuch it muft appear, niay b 
fidering the fingular combination of circumftan 



erous 



the 



in the 



togtL'and dff- iime °^ t ^ iat ft atemian > g ave every poifon its antidote 



tages 



partial evils, already 



the 



The Grecian hiftory of thofe times affords 



ftriking contraft than ever appeared in any other age or 

0 

wifdora and folly, of magnanimity and uieannefs, of 



tyra 
nefs 



of fi 



ii 



ty and refinement, of 



The fublitne philofophy of Anaxagoras and Socrates 



mpanied, as with a fhadow 



dark unprincipled captiouf- 



foph 



the pathetic and moral ftrains of Sophocles and 



des were parodied by the licentious 



of Arifto- 



phanes ; painting and fculpture, which, under geniufes of the fir ft 

as handmaids to religion and virtue, de- 



order like Phidias, ferved as handmaids to religion 
generated under inferior artifts into mean hirelings of vice and dis- 
order j the modefly of Athenian matrons was fet off as by a foil, 
when compared with the diflblutenefs of the fchool of Afpafia ; and 
the fimple frugality of manners, which commonly prevailed in pri- 
vate families, even of the firft diftin&ion, was con Ira (led with the 
extravagant ditfipation of public entertainments and fcflivuls. To 



1J QftiQofAuna, Athen. I. xi. 3. 
14 Ariftoph. Nubcs, paflim. 



55 Alexis apud Atlicnscum, 1. xiii 



examine 
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the parallel links of this complicated chain will illuftrate the c H A P. 



chara&er of a people whofe fubfequent tranfa&ions form 



xiu. 




of Grecian hiftory, 



Greece 



Paralfel links 



of the hiftorian, arofe about the beginning of the fixth century be- eLSed." ° 
foreChrift, and in an hundred and , fifty years attained the higheftv 
degree of perfection, and funk into the loweft degeneracy and cor- 
ruption,. to which the ufe or abufe of the human intellect could raife 
or plunge it. Leffer Afia, to which Europe and America owe the Hiftory of 
meftimable benefits of their religion and letters, produced and lofoph/ 1 "* 
nourifhed the tender plant of philofophy ; and the flourifliing Greek- 
colonies on that delightful coaft, communicated to their mother coun- 
try this precious offspring of their foil. Thales of Miletus, Pittacus The feven 
of Mitylene, Bias of Priene, Cleobulus of Lindus in the ifle of Rhodes^ Sages- 
and the other wife men, as they were emphatically ftyled, who 
lived in that age, not only gave advice and afhftance to their coun- 
trymen in particular emergencies, but reflrained their vices 

ft 

wholefome laws, improved their manners by ufeful leflbns of m_ 
rality, and extended their knowledge by important and difficult 
difcovcrics J \ But the firft attempt towards moral philofophy, as in- 
dependent on, and unconnected with religion, feems to have been 
the fables of JEfop, which, to men in an early period of focietv, J£(o P the 




cry 



fabuiiiL 



— j.^ * 

fition. The fphcrc of hiftory was narrow ; the examples of the. 
gods, amidft the continual corruptions of fuperftition, had become 
too flagitious for imitation ; and men, whofe ruftic fimplicity of life 
afforded them continual opportunities to obferve the inftindive fa- 
gacity of certain animals, might derive many ufeful leflbns from 
thofe humble inftrudors. In the early ages of Greece and Rome, 
and of all other nations whofe hiftory is recorded, fables were told, 
and in fome degree believed, in the aflembly and fenate-houfc, on 
the moft important occafions ; for in the infancy of focicty men arc 

,<J Plutarch. Sympoa. & clc placit. Philofoph. Plato inProtagor. Diogcn. Lacrr. paflim.. 

children ;; 
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C p# children ; and the ddufion, which the belief of a fable fuppofes, is 




not more gtfbfs and improbable than many of thofe errors into which 
(as we have already proved 37 ) their lively fancy had often hurried 
them. The fame romantic caft of imagination which had animated 
woods and winds, mountains and rivers, which had changed heroes 
into gods, and gods into frail men, might endow animals with 
reafon, and even fpeech. 
The gnomo- The next ftep towards moral fcience was of a more refined and 
nic poets. akftraft kind, confifting of the fentenccs of the gnomonic poets 38 , and 



thofe detached 



of 



preceded any fyftematic account of morality 
fages, as they were called, had his favourite maxims 39 , which he en- 
graved in. temples and other places of public refort ; but at this dis- 
tance of time it is impoffible, amidft the differences of 



dif( 



each ; nor is the fearch important, fince 



maxims or proverbs, whatever effo 



might coft their inventors, now appear extremely fimple and 



familiar. 



of Grecian philofophy, who fil 



fafed 



have 



maintained a correfpondence 40 with each other, as well as with So- 
lon of Athens, Chilon of Sparta, and Periander of Corinth ; men 
who, in imitation of their eaftern brethren, chiefly cultivated fuch 
pra&ical knowledge as qualified them to be the legiflators, magis- 
trates, and generals of their rcfpcdlive countries. 
The difcove- Thalcs, the Milcfian, alone, quitted the ordinary purfuits of civil 

'I"**- 1 . U r and military renown: and although lie coinpoled vcrfes, nromul- 

thc Milcfian. J 1 ° 1 ' 1 

gated moral fentenccs, and, on fomc particular emergencies, gave 
fcafonable advice to his countrymen, yet he cltablifhcd his fame on 
a balis more broad and permanent than the fluctuating intcrcfls of 

37 S'*c abnvf, Chipter II. 39 Aii.'lor. Rhct. ii. 21. Stobxus. Scim. 



ee the Scntent t*s of Thcognifi, which p. ,14, &cc. 
arc evidently a colledion, not the work of 40 pj uu Sy m p f 



one man. 
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perifliing communities. Many of the elementary propofitions of c JJ^A P. 
geometry, afterwards collcdcd by Euclid, were firft difcovered 41 by 
Thales, who directed the acutenels of his mind with equal fuccefs to 
aftronomy. He divided the heavens into five zones; difcovered the 



equinoxes and 



Urfa 




nearly predicted, eclipfes. The divifion of the year into three hun- 
dred and fixty-five days was already known to the Egyptians; but 
although Thales might borrow this, and perhaps other difcoveries, 

from that ancient people, among whom he ibmetime refided, it ap- 
pears, even from thole authors who are ever prone to exggerate the 
•wifdoin of Egypt, that he owed much lefs to that country, than to 
the native fagacity and penetration of his clear comprchenfivc mind 41 . 

Thales founded the Ionic fchool, in which he was fuccccded by His fchool 
Anaximandcr and Anaximcncs, who were followed by Anaxago- jbn, 
ras, the inflrucftor of Pericles, and Archelaus, who is called 
ancient writers the mailer of Socrates. About fifty years after 
Thales, the lame {peculations which he had introduced were pur- 
fued by Xenophancs of Colophon, Leucippus and Parmenides of 
Klea, and Ilcraclitus of Ephcfus. Thefc ingenious men difcovered 
many ufeful truths ; yet all of them, not excepting Thales himfclf, 
Iikewife bulled thcmfelves with fubjecls that will for ever excire and 
elude human cuiiofity. 'Their doctrines were equally liable to ob- 
jection, whichever oi the elements they aflumed, as the firfl: prin- 
ciple of nature; they univerfilly agreed in allerting the fallacy of 
the fenfes, and the unworthiuefs of the vulgar fuperftition ; bin 
their various opinions concerning the origin and deftrmftion of 
worlds, the magnitudes and dillanccs of heavenly bodies, the 
c Hence of matter and fpirit 4I , defervc only to be confidercd as 
the dreams r.i inquiliiive men, whole ambition of knowledge car- 



ried them hewnul the Inhere of experience, and the clear dedudion:; 

" Pnulus in r.iuli-l. Ai b're Diogrn. I. .int. I. i. A i i iJo t. 

41 Minoinm. nj'ud I, ant. I. i. c. xwli. Mct;iph. puflim. & Plut. ri.itii. JNu'.'j- 



run. I . x \ .\ \ iii. l, \ \ i i. fi'ph. 

Vol. I. ' 3 [' 
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CHAP. 0 f r eafon. The fyftem of Leircippus, the mod famous of them all 




was improved by Democritus of Ahdera **, and afterwards adopted 
into Athe- by Epicurus, whofe philofophy Is fufficiently explained in the ex- 
1 °^ traordinary work of Lucretius, the boldeft monument which the 

world is ever likely to behold, of learning, genius, and impiety. 
The- fublime But it is particularly worthy of obfervation, that at the fame time 
of Anajca* Democritus aflaited the celefiial maniions, and unveiled, with a daring 

s °'**' hand, the feeble majefty of Grecian fuperftition, Anaxagoras of Cla- 

zomene revealed a new and infinitely more auguft fpedtacle, by firft 
announcing to the heathen world, a felf-exiftent, all-pcrfed mind, 
as the great caufe and author of the material world. Thales and 

Pythagoras, with fueh of their difciples as faithfully adhered to 
their tenets, had indeed admitted fpirit as a conftituent principle 
of the univerfe ; but they had lb intimately blended mind and 
matter, that thefe diffimilar fubftances feemed to make an indil- 
foluble compound, as the foul arid body conflitutc but one man. 
According to Anaxagoras, on the other hand, the creating and fove- 
reign intelligence was carefully diftinguifhed from the foul of the 
world, which he feems to have regarded merely as a poetical cxprcf- 
f\on for the laws which the Deity had imprefied on his works. 
The great Ruler of the world [did not animate, but impel matter ; 
he could not be included within its limited and perifhing terms ; hi,, 
nature was pure and fpiritual, and totally incapable of palliation by 
any corporeal admixture 

The difcovcry and diffufion of this luminous and fublime prin- 
ciple, which was naturally followed by an invcfligation of the moral 
attributes of the Deity, and the deducing from thence the great du- 
ties of morality, might have produced a general and happy revolu- 
tion in Greece, under the zealous and pcrfevering labours of Socrates 

and his followers, if the tendency of this divine philofophy had not 
been counteracted, not only by the grols prejudices of the vulgar, 
but by the more dangerous refinements of incredulous Sophills. 

44 Laert. l.ix. Arilht Phyfic. I.viii. 

45 Ariltot. Mctajhyf. 1. i. cm. Plato in Cratylo, St Plul. in Pcrk!i\ 
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Its tendency 
counteracted 

bv the So- 



The lame fpirk of inquiry, which leads to the dilcovery of c ^ A P. 

truth, will ever promote the propagation of error ; and unfor- 
tunately for Greece, in the middle of the fifth century before 

9 

•Chrift, errors were propagated, fo congenial to the condition of the Jjjjjij' 
times, that they could not fail to take deep root, and flourifh in a 
foil which was peculiarly well prepared to receive them- The glo- 
rious vi&ories over the Carthaginians and Perfians had increafed the 
•wealth and fecurity, called forth the invention and induftry, bur, at 
the fame time, multiplied the wants, and inflamed the pafiions, ot 
the Greeks. The more powerful cities, and particularly Athens and 
Syracufe, had attained a pitch of profperity which exceeded their 
mod fanguinc hopes ; elated by the bloom of health and the pride 
of riches, they continually fighed for new and unknown enjoy- 
ments, while both individuals and communities were ever ready 

to liften to fuch inftru&ors as juftilied their vices, and taught them 
to abufe the gifts of fortune. 

In this fituation of affairs appeared the Sophifts 40 , whofe name, Hiftoryof 
{till familiar in the languages of Europe, pretty faithfully exprefles oiym°p. hUl$ ' 
their chara&er. Hippias of Elis, Protagoras of Abdera, Prodicus a*c%Vo. 
of Ccos, Gorgias of Leontium, with many inferior names, pre- 
fcrved in the writings of Xenophon, Plato, and Ifocratcs, ftartccl 
up about the fame time, and exhibited a new phenomenon in 
Greece. The Olympic, and other public aflemblies, furniflied them 
with an opportunity to dilplay their fpecious accomplifhmcnts to the 
admiring fpe&ators. They frequented the great cities, particularly 
Athens, and acquired the friendfhip of the rich, and the applaufe of 
the multitude. They profefled the knowledge of every fcience, and 
of every art, which they taught publicly, for a ftipulated price ; and, 
as they really polfelfed the art of perfuafion, their difciplcs conti- 
nually increafed among the rich and the voluptuous, the idle and 



the vain. 



< r ' VU. Philoflrat. dc Vii. S^nifl. 
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CHAP 
XIII. 



Their language 



manners clo- 




Their cha 
rafter and 
views. 



Their influ- 
ence on phi- 
lofophy and 
manners. 



Oppofed by 
Socrates. 



gant, their life fplendid. When it ferved their intereft, and plcaicd 

Ml 

'the tafte of their hearers, they could paint virtue in the warmed and 

but the capricious will of their ichohrs 



mod alluring colours ; 



whofe paffions they were ever careful to gratify, ferved as the only 

ftandard of their principles ; and engaged them, for the mod: part, to 
deck out the barren do&rines of Leucippus and Dcmocritus with 
the meretricious arts of the rhetorician. Their morality fupplicd :hc 
fprings with which Epicurus watered his gardens ; and their captious 



logic furnifhed the arguments by which Pyrrho attempted to juili 
his fcepticifm 47 - It would be eafy to trace up to the Sophifls that 
quibbling metaphyfic, which being embodied in the Greek langu^e, 
thenceforth adhered too clofely to the philotophical writings of th:;t 
people, and which totally disfigures many otherwife valuable com- 
pofitions of antiquity- But our prefent hufmefs is only to rcmarl 
the deftrudtive effects immediately refulting from their tenets, which, 
while they undermined, without openly oppofing, the ancient and 
popular fuperftition, boldly fet at defiance all thofe ufeful maxims of 



condudt, and 



falutary 



the infolence of the Greek democracies, fomented 




profperitv, 



appeared effentially requifite to refhain the intemperance, injuftiec, 
and violence, of individuals and communities. 



ecr 



In feveral republics of Greece, the Sophifls enjoyed a free car 
to difplay their talents, pradife their artifices, and to promote their 
fame and intcreft. But in Athens their frauds were detected, and 
their characters unmafked, by Socrates 48 , whofc philofophy ionns 
an important xra in the hiftory of the human mind. The fon of 
Sophronifcus was born at Athens, forty years before the coinmenu- 
mcnt of the Peloponnefian war. The i'mallnefs of his patrimony, 
amounting only to three hundred pounds, and his original profe/Iion 



in 
of 



47 See the Note on the Sophifls, 
my Tranflation of Ifocrates's I ar.cgyric 

Athens, p. 1 . k f<^p). 

To avoid prolixity in the account of 



Socrates and his philofophy, I cite not [ar- 
ticular pafTige.s but give the general re lull 
of my reading in Plato and Xcnophon. 



of 
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of a ftatuary 49 , have encouraged an opinion of the obfeurity of his c J? ^ p - 

- \ ill* 




birth, among writers who did not reflect on the narrownefs of Atlic- 
nian fortunes, and who forgot to confider, that as hereditary diftinc- 
tions were little known or regarded in the Grecian republics, a fo- 
lid and permanent luftre was naturally derived from the practice of 
ingenious arts, which could not be cultivated, as in ancient Rome, 
and fomctimcs hi modern Europe, by fervile or mercenary hands, 
hut only by the iirft dais of freemen and citizens. Whatever repu- 
tation or advantage Socrates might have acquired by the excrciie of 
a profefhon, which peculiarly encouraged by the taflc of the 

times, and the magnihecnt fpirit of Pericles, he readily lacriliced 
them to the natural bent of his mind, which concealed, under an ex- 
ternal form worthy to rcprefent the voluptuous Silctius 50 , the fruitful 
feeds of every amiable and manly fentiment, and determined him, by 

an irrefiftible impulfe, to the fludy of wifdom and virtue. 

In his carlv youth he heard the phyfics of Arclielaus, and learned His cJuca 

1 ' lion and 

the gcometrv of Thcodorus 51 ; and from thefe, and other teachers, character, 
acquired inch an acquaintance with the fafhionablc theories concern- 
ing the formation of the univerfe, the original principles of things, 
the hidden powers of matter, as enabled him to regard with juft 
contempt, and occalionally to deride with inimitable humour, the 
vanity of thole ulelefs and lhadowy fpeculations. He acknowledged 
with the pious Anaxagoras, the luperintendinp; mind, whofe provi- 
dence regulated the operations of nature, as well as the affairs of hu- 
man life. lie denied not the exiilencc of thole inferior intelligences, 
which formed the only objetfls of popular adoration; lie allowed 
ihe divine origin of dreams and omens ; he was exemplary in all the 
religious duties of libs country ; and were wc to judge the Athe- 
nian luge by the flandard of ordinary men, wc (hould be inclined to 
believe that he had not entirely clcaped the contagion of fupcrfU- 
lion ; lince he prolclled to be accompanied by a d;vmon, or invihble 



49 Lnnt, 1. ii. Art Socrat. ^ c IM.ito V Xcnoph. in Symp. 

" IM.un in Thrxtcl. & in Mcnon. 



condudor, 



* 



* 
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L xiH P con ^ U( ^ or 5 w ' 10 often reftrained his paffions, and influenced his be- 
haviour 51 . If this aflertion was not an effett of that refined irony 
miliar to Socrates, we muft allow his temper to have been tingui 
with credulity : yet, whoever ferioufly reflects on a life of fevcniy 
years, fpent in the fcrvice of mankind, uniformly blamelcls, and 
terminated by a voluntary death, in obedience to the unjuft laws of 
his country ; whoever conliders attentively the habitual temperances 
the unfhaken probity, the adlivc ufefulnefs, the diffufive benevo- 
lence, the conftant equanimity and cheerfulnefs of this fingular man, 
will admit a degree of enthufiafm, rather as the ornament, than 
defett, of fuch an extraordinary charadtcn Men of learning and 

genius, who, examining the matter ftill more deeply, have oblcrvcd 
'the important revolution produced by the life and death of lSo- 

crates, on the principles and fentiments of his contemporaries, and 
of poflerity, are diipofed to believe that Inch an extraordinary phe- 
nomenon could not have appeared in the moral world, without 
the particular interpofition of heaven. The cheerful ferenity of hi* 
laft moments 53 , and ftill more, the undeviating tenor of his a&ive vir- 
tue, juftified the hardeft maxims of Lycurgus and Pythagoras ; while 
the main aim of his fpeculations was to eftablifh the fublitnc ukmm- 
1 it y of thofe fages on the cleareft dedu&ions of reafon and ex- 
perience. 

His philo- From the perfections of the iuprcme intelligence lie deduced 
foph>. j u ft government of the univcrfc, which implied the immortality ii 

the human foul. But the great object of his rclearch was to dilcovcr 
the general laws by which, even in this life, the fupcrint ending 
■providence had varioufly difpenfed to men good and evil, h.ippi- 
nefs and mifery. Thefe laws he regarded as the promulgated \vi 
of the God, with which, when clearly afecrtained, it became our 
duty invariably to comply ; fincc nothing but the moft fhort-lightal 
folly could rifk incurring the divine difplcafurc, in order to avoid 
pain or poverty, lieknefs or death ; far lefs to acquire perilhing gra- 

,a IMut. dc Gcnio Socratis. 31 This fubjeft will be treated hereafter. 

tilications, 
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plications, which leave a fling behind them, Reafoning on fuch c ^ A P. 
principles, and taking experience only for his guide, he deduced, 
with admirable perfpicuity,. the interefts and duties of nations and 
individuals, in all the complicated relations of fociety. The actions 
of men furniflied the materials, their inftrudtion formed the ob- 
ject, their happinefs was the end, of his dilcourfe. Wherever his 
leffons might be moft generally ufeful, there he was always to be 
found ; frequenting, at an early hour, the Academy, Lyceum, and 



of full 



affectation of auftcrity, in the convivial entertainments of his 
friends, or accompanying them in the delightful walks which 
adorned the banks of the Ilyffus. As a hufband, a father, a citi- 
zen, and a foldier, the fteady pradtice of his duty continually iU 
luftrated his doftrines. The compilation and example of this truly Its influence 
practical philofophcr (and this is his higheft panegyric) perfuaded 
many of his fellow-citizens fmcerely to embrace a virtuous courfe of 
life; and even thole who, like Critias and Alcibiades, allowed the 
current of their paflions to prevail over the conviction of their fober 
hours, were Ai!l charmed with the wonderful extent, as well as the 
Angular accuracy, of his various knowledge ; with the acutcnefs and 
penetration of his arguments ; the beauty, vivacity, and pcrliufive- 
nefs of his flvle ; which, whether he afliimcd the tone of rcafon or 
of ridicule, furpaflcd whatever had been deemed moll eloquent". 

Yet, how great focver might be the pcrlbnal influence of Socrates, \^\ - ; •. 



the triumph of his philolbphy became more illuilrious and complete, ,^ r /J 
after hih pi maples were embraced by thole who cultivated the imi- 
fttive arts, and directed the public amulements, which in all coun- 
tries, but particularly in Urcccc, have ever produced immediate 
and powerful c flails on the national opinions and character. In. 
(I recce alone, the theatre was regarded as an object of the iiill 

■ x Xinoj.h. Mi'inur. I. iv. c. \\\ Lacit. I.ii. c.\i\. ^ lop]. ^ Ckck> > Or..:. 1.1 

import- 
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C II A P. importance and magnitude ; it formed an eflential, and by far the 

moft iplendid, part of religious worfliip ; the expence of fupportin 
it exceeded that of the army and navy together ; and this celebrated 
entertainment, which united the tragedy and opera of the mo 
particularly derns, was carried to perfection by a favourite difciple of Socrate: 
Eu.ipiues , w ] 10 j- e wor k s W cre lb univerfally admired in Greece, that 




w 



fhall have occafion to relate in the Sicilian war) the Syracuiar.s re- 
leafed from captivity thofe Athenians, and thofe only, who had 
learned to repeat the verfes of Euripides. This admired poet ren- 
dered the Grecian tragedy complete, by perfecting the chorus' 1 
the principal diftindlion between the ancient and the modern dramn, 
and which, when properly conducted, rendered the former mere 
regular, yet more varied ; more magnificent, and at the fame time 
more affecting ; above all, more intcrefting and inflru<£Uvc\ 
hoperfeft- From the prevailing manners of the times, when the prii:e:;\d 

citizens lived together in crowds, and daily frequented the juiblie 
halls, the gymnafu, the forums, and temples, it was natural ;o e» 
peel that the action of a Grecian tragedy fluuikl c<Mi!i!l in 



c.j :ne cr.o- 



great public event, which intcrcftcd the \v!:r!c body of the \ 
The fee no was ufiully the portico of a temple, the 5/ it 



e ci ,i > 



lace, the wide expaiife of a forum, or market-place. In fiu!t },'.., 
manv ipectators mult be fuppofed prelent, who would naliuailv 1 1!.; 
part in an aifti.m which concerned the public interest /.ml \\.v;\ !- 
nclV*. On this principle was introduced the ancient cli'uus, c<^:.Y- 



1 

* 



1:. 



\ 



I a th". 1 pr.rt (A the drama, the | !)i!of>- fu.'lii, i:n, '^"f'pic, L apt. ni . « t..i p • • 

r'-.v^f I** u r : p 1 ■ I c % c" eel- the h,f». n: I . < »1 /Kl- li ; 

chylu , ami the rich ncl » of Sophoi !< .. It i» I lie trg.it CMiiiiiifla ; u aWtjue pa icti.f <\' 

la liiciont to compare thcwork.of the thicc (hi, 

riv.ih, to ptTtrivc that the chorus in l ; .un- L t rrji a milcf i**, ahc.it fortiin.i (up.'i ! i • 

pi!-, ni'.:! I luhfully f wen the tLhii| u-n j n t | lc Orwipu T.r.miu., the 

oi Horace ,. t miipul./vl nl j n lc-it .. Icn.iwu ■ , I » 



III' I • * 



Illc h'..,i-. fav\it<pir, & confilictur ninii is, u) U ilr, f \:c. Ui.-uii I..;, . u Oc«!ipn , 
1m r#v it ir.it<v>, ,S* amn pcccarc t mimic .. . . • v 

Illc tl.in^"> Lucid meni.e brevi i!ic fa- . , , 
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ing of fuch perfons as mod properly fuited the occafion, and who, 
though not immediately or principally concerned in the cataftrophe, 
had fuch general and indirect intereft, as kept them continually on 
the fcene, and made them approve or condemn, promote or oppofe, 
the fentiments and meafures of the a&ors. The chorus, never quit- 
ting the ftage, neceflarily introduced the unity of place ; and as their 
fongs and dances between the a&s exprefled the feelings excited by 
the reprefentation, they conne&ed the preceding adl with that which 

immediately followed it, and rendered the whole fpedlacle uninter- 
rupted and continuous. The mufic of the chorus was more rich 
and various, and the poetry more elevated and glowing, than what 
could be admitted into the adls, or ordinary dialogue, which was 

confined to the iambic meafure ; circumftances which, together 
with the numbers, the dretfes, the dances, and geftures, of thefe 
fancied fpedators, equally increafed the magnificence and variety of 
the entertainment. They likewife rendered it more affe&ing ; fince 
nothing is more proper to intereft us in any fcene, than the behold- 
ing a great number of perfons deeply engaged by it, and exprefling 
their feelings by natural tones and movements. But the princi- 
pal advantage of the chorus was to furnifh the poet with an oppor- 
tunity (without loading the dialogue, and rendering it too fenten- 
tious) of enforcing, by all the power of fancy and of numbers, that 
moral inftru&ion, which was occafionally attempted by TEfchylus and 
Sophocles, but which forms the continual end and aim of Euripides, 
who had a foul to feel, and a genius to exprefs, whatever is moil 
lovely, and moft excellent, in fentimcnt and character. It is unnc- 
ccflary to mention the affeding delicacy of Admetus and his attend- 
ants towards his gucft Hercules ; the lively emotions of gratitude 
in that hero ; the friendihip of Pyladcs and Orcftcs ; the amiable 

The anfwer is, this numerous aflcmbly ? or /hall wc rctiir r 

R< Toxrton avici ruth ya$ wXior (p^v Oedipus. Speak before all prcfent ; for 

lh»0o< d Hctx m< J»m^-.< wi^i- the public diilrcfs afllids mc moic than my 

Crkon. Shall I fpeak in prcfcncc of own danger. 

Vol. L 3 Q_ pitiurc 
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His views 
counteracled 
by the au- 
thors of the 
old comedy. 
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pi&ure of conjugal affe&icm in the chara&er of Alceflis ; fmce the 
whole remains of that ineftimable writer prove his unceafmg labours 

to warm his countrymen with all the virtues and charities that 
adorn private life, as well as to keep alive an ardent love of the 
republic, and a generous paflion for its glory and liberty ; 
in feveral paffages, he defcribes and refutes the philofophy c 



whil 



curus 



38 



chiefly borro 



from the licentious maxims of the Sophifts), v 
accuracv as entitled him to the appellation of 



gedian. 

That Euripides, though ten years older than Socrates, owed the 
chara&erutic excellencies of his works to the converfation and 
friendfhip of that unrivalled moralift, is univerfally acknowledged by 



39 



character and intentions both 



and the philofopher were grofsly mifreprefented by fame of their 

Before the commencement, and during the conti- 



contemporaries 



war 



there flourifhed 



of men who were the declared enemies, not only of 



38 See particularly Alceft. ver. 782, Sec. infenfibility and pedantry of the Stoic?. 



and ver. q6o, Sec. 
Euripides flourifhed 



near an hundred 



years before Epicurus and Zeno, the re- 
fpeclwe founders of the Epicurean and S;oi 
cal philofophy. Yet we find the tenets of 
both fefts in the tragedian ; which may be 



J9 CMa c-vpxciut Ei/. inior* Diogen. Laert. 
in Vit. Socrat. The comic poets, who en- 
vied and hated Euripides, as the darling 0 f 
the public, pretended that Socrates had even 
compofed all the hnclt paflages in hi^ trage- 
dies. Soon after the rcprefentation of the 



eafily explained, by confidering that thofe Troes, Mnefilochus parodied it in a farce, 



opponte kinds of philofophy arofc from dif- 
ferent afpec^j of nature, which mull often 
prcfent themfclves to an obferving eye ; and 
as the dodtrines of the Sophjfts laid the 
foundation for the moral fyftcm of Epicurus, 
fp the moderate doubt of Soqrates, and the 

old academy, was corrupted into different to w hom Socrates furnifhes the fewd 



degrees of fcepticifm, according to the fancy 
of their fucceflbrs ; and his rational pre- 
ference of virtue to all other objects, dege- 
nerated into a pretended contempt for thefc 
objeeb, as thinga totally indifferent, the 

7 



which he called <b<iy.. y Phrygians, p-oluhly 
to have an opportunity of playing on the 

WOrd $£iyx>o: 9 fcwcl. 

The Phrygians is anew play of Euripides, 

Hut 



the pun cannot be tran dated. The fame 
Mnefilochus calls Euripides a fort of ham- 
merman to Socrates. 



Ills 
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his difciples, but of all order and decency. The reader will eafity C H A P 
perceive, that I allude to Ariftophanes, and the other writers of the 
old licentious comfedy ; an entertainment which was never carried to 
the fame vicious excefs in any other age or 
hideous fpe&re was the fitter of Tragedy, 



ntry, 



Yet this 



form 



Tragedy, whofe angelic fweeO 
ty were long accompanied by this odious and difguft- 
; to underftand the natural connection between obje&s 



feemingly fo difFere 



Tragedy, the fong of the goat *°, and Comedy, the fong of 

, , . . that Iicen- 



and joyous 



firft 



of the vintage, in 



meannefs of their ai 
They arofe amidft 



untry which feldom 



adopted the amufements, any more than the arts and ipftitutions, of 
others, but which was deftined to communicate her own to all the 
civilifed portion of mankind. During the entertainments of a feafon 

peculiarly dedicated to recreation and pleafure, the fufceptible minds 
of the Greeks naturally yielded to two propenfities congenial to 
men in fuch circumftances, a difpofition to exercife their fenfi- 
bility, and a defire to amufe their fancy. Availing himfelf of the 
former, the fublimc genius of jfcfchylus 4 ' improved the fong of the 

poem, agreeing with the Iliad and 



regular dramatic 



goat into a 

Odyfley in thole unalterable rules of defign and execution which 
arc cfTential to the perfection of every literary performance, yet 
differing from thole immortal archetypes of art, in a circumftance 



40 A p-oat, as the particular enemy of the dialogue, Sec. which is acknowledging him the 

^^^^ a 

vine, was very properly facrificed to Bacchus, father of tragedy. We know little of Thcf- 
whofc praifes competed the fong. In the pis, but from Horace. 
Anugone of Sophocles, v. 1 127. 



iloXL&'WfAi Kffjy.tr 1 at; 
R&£t/o£tjX(Ta "/iii » &C« 



Jgnotum tragica:genus invcnifle-camxnx 
Dicitur, iV plaullris vexiflc poeinata 

Thefpii. 

The plauftrum, however, has a more direft 



we have a fpecimen of what formed the fir 11 reference to comedy; fince AaXm fc \ ( { a^;- 



bufmefs of tragedy. 

41 yElchylus is faid by Ariilmlc (Dc Arte 
Poctica) to have introduced interlocutors, 



3 



vk, to (peak as from a cart, was a common 
Creek exprcflion for reviling with gro/s in- 
decent infolcnce. 

naturally 
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C xut ?m n " atura Uy fuggefted by the occafion for which tragedies were 

compofed. It had been ufual with the Athenians, when they 
celebrated in the fpring and autumn the great feftivals of Bac- 
chus, to perfonate the exploits and fables handed down by imme- 
morial tradition concerning that bountiful divinity; this imitation 




Its charac- 
teriftics, as 

diftinguifaed 

from traeedy 



mark of 



the 



rfhip 



n 



Silenus, and their attendant fawns and fatyrs. When iEfch 



of fimply 



or 



a mode 



ves, 



agreeable fi&ions of antiquity, he only adopted a mod< 
already pra&ifed in the religious ceremonies of his coui 
of imitation more powerful than the epic, fince, inft 
defcribing the deeds of gods and heroes, it fliews thofe 
perfonages on the fcene, makes them fpeak and a& f 
and thus approaching nearer to reality, is (till more forcible and 
aflfeding. 

As tragedy was introduced in imitation of the more ferious 
fpedacles of the Dionyfian feftival, fo comedy, which foon followed 
it, was owing to the more light and ludicrous parts of that folem- 
nity 4 \ Tragedy is the imitation of an important and ferious adlion, 
adapted to affett the fenfibility of the fpedators, and to gratify their 
natural propenfity to fear, to weep, and to wonder. Comedy is 
the imitation of a light and ludicrous adion, adapted to amufe the 
fancy, and to gratify the natural difpofition of men tc 



merriment 



main 



1 ages been regarded as the 
of tracredy, becaufe the laws of fenfibility, founded 



4 a Horace is authentic, and the mod Tcllurem porco, Silvanum lafle piabant, 

agreeable authority. Fionbus & vino Cicnium, memorcm brc- 

Agricolx prifci, fortes, parvoque bcati vis xvi. 

Condita port frumcnta, levantes tcm- Ftfcennina per hunc invcdla licencia 



morcm 



pore fefto 

Corpus, 6i ipfutn animum fpe finis dura Verfibus alternis opprobria ruilica fu- 

fercntcm, dit » &c - &c - 

Cumfociisopcrum^ucris^conjugcfida, and Rill morcdircdly, Ars Poetic, v. 220, Ac. 

folely 
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folely 



varied by the innumerable modes of wit, humour, and ridicule, 
which prevail in different ages and countries, and which agree 



infinitely CHAP 

XIII. 




may 



men 



of their good-nature, and often of their virtue. The Grecian 
comedy was uncommonly licentious ; the profligate characters of 
Ariftophanes and his contemporaries, Mnefilochus, Callias, Eupolis, 
and Cratinus, contributed, doubtlefs, to this deformity; yet thefe 
poets could not eafily have rendered their new entertainment agree- 
able to the tafte 43 and prejudices of the public, without incorpo- 
rating in them the fubftance of the phallic fongs 44 , which conftituted 
an ancient and effential part of the amufements of the vintage. The 
fond admirers of antiquity have defended the abominable drains of 
thefe licentious poets, by pretending, that their intention was to re- 
form vice, not to recommend it ; an apology which, if admitted, 
might tend to exculpate the writers, but could never juftify their 



fince 



inftead 



ners, tend only to corrupt them. 



fid 



I hccntioufnels of the ancient comedy, its more and from 

r 1 r i i* • a modern 

particular chara&criftics reluhed from the peculiar circumftances comedy, 
of the Athenians, during the time of its introduction and conti- 
nuance. The people of all ranks at Athens were then too deeply 
en g a g C( } i n the military and political tranfadtions of their country, to 
enjoy any amufemcnt which did not either dire&ly flatter their 
paffions, or bear an immediate relation to the great and important 
interefts of the republic. It was during the confufion and cala- 

43 Horace has rxpreffed, with his ufual fe- Spectator, funflufquc facris, &c potus Sc 

licity, the fituation of the fpeftaiors, and the cxlrx. 

■ 

fatal necefiuy of humouring it. 44 $a?.\<K. Pnapus £uXo> nnp.n*i< tyui » t** 

Afpcr aM; v ohvthc* ai£»o». Suidas. This was carried 

Incolumi gravitate jocuni tentavit ; co in proceflion, accompanied with the ^m.** 

quod acriAuTct. 

Illccebriscrat5,gratanovitatcmorandu6. . . 

mitics- 
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mities of 



wene originally reprefented ; a period 



multuous to relifh 



as 



Greece by Menander, in an age of greater 



ration and tranquillity. The elegant and ingenious, the moral and 
inftructive ftrains of Moliere or Menander, may amufe the idlenefs 
of wealth, and the fecurity of peace. But amidft the fermentation 
of war and danger, amidft civil diflentions and foreign invafions, the 
minds of men are too little at eafe to enjoy fuch refined and delicate 
beauties, which then appear lifelefs and infipid. In fuch turbulent 
circumftances; the reluctant attention muft be excited by real, in- 



ftead 



maginary characters 




true, inftead of a licTtitious 



delicate 



event; by direct and particular advice concerning the actual (late 
of their affairs, inftead of vague or abftract leflbns of wifdom and 
virtue. Coarfe buffoonery may often 
ridicule will feldom engage them to fmile ; they may be affected by 
the fharpnefs of perfonal invective, but will remain impenetrable to 

the fhafts of general fatire. 

By combining the different parts of this defcription, we may form 
a tolerably exact notion of the writings of Ariftophanes, which com- 
monly conceal, under a thin allegorical veil, the recent hiftory of fome 
public tranfaction, or the principal features of fome diftinguiihed 
character, reprcfentcd in fuch a ludicrous light, as reflects on thole 
concerned, unexpected, and often unmerited, but not therefore the 
lefs finking, flafhes of infolent ridicule. Such was the nature, and 
fuch the materials of the ancient comedy, which, in its form, agreed 
entirely with tragedy, having borrowed from this entertainment 
(which was already in poffefhon of the theatre) the diftribution of 
the whole, as well as the arrangement of the fevcral parts; the 
mufic, the chorus, the dreffes, decorations, and machinery ; 



a 



of 



nd burlefqucd as fuitcd the purpofes of 



comic 



< 
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eomic writer, and: often rendered his pieces little elfe thaa parodies c H A F. 
of the more fafhionable tragedies of the times. 

fin* Angular fpecies of drama, which, in its lefs perfect ftate, He and his 
had long ftrolled the villages of Attica, was (imply tolerated at Jouraged^t 
Athens, until the profufion of Pericles, and his complaifance for j 




th«n 



the populace, fir ft- fupplied 



neceflary 



pences for the reprefentation of comedies, and propofed prizes for v 
the comic, as well as for the tragic, poets and adtors* But, by this 
injudicious- encouragement, he unwarily cherifhed a ferpent in his 
bofom. Ariftophanes and his licentious contemporaries having 
previoufly ridiculed virtue and genius, in the perfoiis of Socrates 
and Euripides, boldly proceeded to avail themfelves of the natural 
malignity of the vulgar, and their envy againft whatever is elevatecf 
and illuftr-ious, to traduce and calumniate Pericles himfelf; and 
though his fuccelfors in the adminiftration juftly- merited (as we 
fhall have occafion to relate) the fevereft laAes of their inve&iv^, 
yet, had their characters been more pure, they would have beea 
equally expofed to the unprovoked fatire of thofe infolent buffoons, 
who gratified the grofs appetites, of the vulgar, by an. undiftin- 
guifhed mafs of ridicule, involving vice and virtue, things prophane 

and feared j men and gods* 

Dramatic entertainments formed an efTential part of the feftivals The Grecian 
confederated to the bountiful author of the vine. Minerva, who had 
given not only the olive, but what was deemed far more valuable, 
her peculiar protection to the city of Athens, was rewarded with 
innumerable folemnities. Jupiter enjoyed his appropriated honours; 
but more commonly, as is attefted by Athenian medals, the wor- 

fhip of the father of the gods was aflbciated with that of his wife 
and warlike daughter. We fhall have occafion to fpeak more parti- 
cularly of the feftival and myfterics of Ceres, who taught the Athe- 
nians the important knowledge of agriculture, which they were fup- 
pofed to have fpread over the ancient world* It would bo endlcfs to 

mention 



feftival 5; 



a88 
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mention the inftitutions in honour of the crowd of inferior or left 
propitious divinities, which rendered the feftivals at Athens twice 
The fplendor m0 re numerous than in any other Grecian city. Nor did their fre- 
Ihey were quency abate any thing of the expenfive fplendor which accompanied 
celebrated. thetIU -j^ e ^ ops an( j COU rts of juftice were (hut ; the mechanic 




quitted his tools, the hufband 



ceafed 



m 



his labours, the 



mourner intermitted his forrow. The whole city was diflblved in 
feafting and jollity ; 



fhows and 



■ 

ity ; the intervals of which were filled up by pom- 
proceffions, by concerts of mufic, by exhibitions of 
painting ; and at feveral feftivals, particularly the Panathenacan, by 
hearing and judging the nobleft produdions of eloquence and 



fliall have occafion 



but the general chara&er of the 



poetry 4 \ We 

monies of a more melancholy ca 
Grecian religion was as chearful and attractive, as the fuperftition of 
the Egyptians, from whom they are fuppofed to have borrowed it, 
was gloomy and forbidding. Even the Egyptian hymns confifted 
in difmal complaints and lamentations 45 ; the Grecian folemnities 
concluded with fongs of joy and exultation. The feafts which 
followed the facrifices were enriched by all the delicacies and 



46 



Manners of 
the Athe- 
nians in pn 
\atc life. 



luxuries of the ancient world ; and, to ufc the words of Ariftotle, 
many perfons thought it their duty, at thofc religious entertainments, 
to get drunk in honour of the gods 

It feems extraordinary, that the revenues of Athens, notwith- 
- (landing their improvement by Pericles, fhould have fufficed for this 
multitude of expences. But we muft confuler, that the general lim- 



life. formed 



fed 



The houies and 



tables of the mod wealthy Athenians were little diflinguifhcd above 
thofe of their pooreft neighbours. Pericles himfelf, though never 
fufpc&ed of avarice, lived with the cxadteft oeconomy; and the fupcr- 



44 Ifocrat. Panegyr. &c Panathen. 

40 Ariftot. Ethic, ad Nichom. 1. viii. c. iii. 



45 Apuleius de Genio Socratis. 



abundance 
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Sundance of private wealth, which would have created envy 



dang 



le owner, if he had employed it for his p; 
I pleasure, procured him public gratitude and 
for the fatisfa&ion of the multitude. 



CHAP. 
XHL 




For reafons which will immediately appear, we have not hitherto Condition of 
found it necelfary particularly to defcribe the manners and influence the fcmale 



of 



en 



charac~ber and condition of 



fex 



fex will throw light on the preceding obfervations in this chapter, 
and prefent the molt ftriking contraft of any to be met with in 
hiftory. If we knew not the confederation in which women were 
anciently held in Greece, and the advantages which they enjoyed at 
-Sparta, after the laws of Lycurgus had revived the mftitutions of 
the heroic ages 47 , we ftiould be apt to fufpedt that the ungenerous 
treatment of the feebler fex, which afterwards fo univerfally pre- 
vailed, had been derived from the Egyptian and Aiiatic colonies, 
which early fettled in that part of Europe. Excluded from focial inter- 
courfe, which nature had fitted them to adorn, the Grecian women 
were rigoroufly confined to the moft retired apartments of the family, 
and employed in the meaneft offices of domeftic occonomy. It was 
thought indecent for them to ventare abroad, unlefs to attend a pro- 
ceflion, to accompany a funeral *\ or to affift at certain other religious 
folemnities. Even on thcfe occafions, their behaviour was attentively 
watched, and often malignantly interpreted. The moft innocent 
freedom was conftrued into a breach of decorum ; and their reputa- 
tion, once fullied by the flighted imprudence, could never afterwards 
he retrieved. If filch unreafonable feveritics had proceeded from 
that abfurd jcaloufy which fometimes accompanies a violent love, 
and of which a certain degree is nearly conne&ed with the delicacy 

of pallion between the fexes, the condition of the Grecian women 
though little lefs miferablc, would have been far kfs contemptible. 
But the Greeks were utter fl rangers to that refinement of icnti- 



VoL, I. 



47 Ariftot. Politic. 1. ii. p. 105. 

.3 R 



Lyfias, p. 420. 



mcnt, 
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merit 49 , which, in the ages of 

fouthern countries of EuroDe* n 



ftill 



men to gratify 



the expence of their freedom. Married or unmarried, the Grecian 
females were kept in equal reftraint ; no pains were taken to render 
them, at any one period of their lives, agreeable members of fociety • 
and their education was either entirely negledted, or confined at leafl 
to fuch humble objects,, as, inftead of elevating and enlarging the 
mind, tended only to narrow and to debafe it. Though neither 
qualified for holding an honourable rank in fociety, nor permitted 
to enjoy the company of their neareft friends and relations, they 
were thought capable of fuperintending or performing the drudgery 
of domeftic labour, of a&ing as ftewards for their hufbands, and 
thus relieving them from a multiplicity of little cares, which feemed 
unworthy their attention, and unfuitable to their dignity. The 
whole burden of fuch mercenary cares being irnpofed on the women, 
their firft inftrudtions and treatment were adapted to that lowly 
rank, beyond which they could never afterwards afpire 5 °. Nothing 
was allowed to divert their minds from thofe fervile occupations in 
which it was intended that their whole lives fhould be fpent , no 
Kberal idea was prefented to their imagination, that might raife them 
above the ignoble arts in which they were ever dcflincd to labour; 
the fmalleft familiarity with ftrangcrs was deemed a dangerous 

offence ; and any intimacy or connection beyond the walls of their 
own family, a heinous crime ; fincc it might engage them to em- 
bezzle the houfehold furniture and cfFefts committed to their care 
and cuftody. Even the laws of Athens confirmed this milcrablc 
degradation of women, holding the fecurity of the hufband's pro- 
perty a matter of greater importance than defending the wife's 
pcrfon from outrage > and protecting her character from infamy ". 

49 Lyfias, p. 435. 5" See the laws quoted hy Lyfias explained 

,0 Xcnoph, Memorab. I. v. paflim. parties in my Introdudory Difcourfc to that orator, 



larly Socratcs'a Difcourfe with Ifchomachus. p. 100. 



By 



X 
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By fuch illiberal inftitutions were the moft amiable part of the c HA P 
human fpecies infulted, among a people in other refpefts the moft 
improved of all antiquity. They were totally debarred from thofe 
refined arts and entertainments, to which their agreeable qualities 
might have added a new charm. Infiead of direding the tafte and 
enlivening the pleafures of fociety^ their value was eftimated, 
like that of the ignobleft objedts, merely by profit or utility. 



Their chief virtue was referve, and their point of honour, oeco- 



nomy 



of 



The extreme depreflion of women levelled the natural inequalities Grecun 



the prude, the coquette, with the 



courtezans ; 



various intermediate (hades of female chara&er, difappeared ; and 
all the modeft and virtuous part of the fex (if virtue and modefty 
can ever be the effe&s of reftraint) were reduced to humble imi- 
tation and infipid uniformity. But, in the time of Pericles, there 
appeared and flourifhed at Athens a bolder clafs of females, who 
diverted themfelves of the natural modefty, difdained the artifi- 
cial virtues, and avenged the violated privileges of their fex. Afia> 
the mother of voluptuoufnefs, produced this dangerous brood, 
whofe meretricious arts and occupations met with no check or re- 
ftraint from the laxity of Ionian morals^ and were even promoted 
and encouraged by the corruptions of Pagan fuperftition. In moft 
of the Greek colonics of Alia, temples were cre£lcd to the earthly 
Venus; where courtezans were not merely tolerated, but honoured, 
as prieftcfics of that condefcending divinity 5 \ The wealthy and 
commercial city of Corinth fir ft imported this innovation from the 
eaft; and fuch is the extravagance of the human mind, that after 
the repulfe of Xerxes, the magiftrates of that republic afcribed the 
fafety of their country to the powerful intercefiion of the votaries of 
Venus, whofe portraits they cauled to be painted at the public ex- 
pence, as the Athenians had done thole of the warriors who gained 



* 1 Ailicmuus I. xiii. & Plutarch, p- 637 



the 
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the battle of Marathon 



fame of all thoffe 




but mercenary beauties, though highly celebrated by the poets and 
hiftorians of the times, was eclipfed by the fplendor of Afpafia of 
Miletus, who fettled at Athens under the adminiftration of Pericles, 
and is faid to have embarked in the fleet with which that fortunate 
commander fubdued the powerful and" wealthy ifland of Samos. 

of Afpafia gave temporary luftre to a 



their artifices The perfonal chara&er 

influ- 



ence. 



profeffion, which, though exalted 
tion, muft naturally have- fallen 



ontempt ; fince 



among the Greeks 54 acknowledge, that though fhe carried" on a very 
difhonourable commerce in female virtue, yet her wit and eloquence,, 
ftill more than her beauty, gained her extraordinary confideration 
among all ranks in the republic. The fufceptible minds of the 
Athenians were delighted with what their abfurd inftitutions ren- 
dered a novelty, the beholding the native graces of the fex, em- 
belliftied by education. Afpafia is faid to have acquired a powerful 
afcendant over Pericles himfelf; (he certainly acquired his prote£tion 
and friendfhip; which is left extraordinary than that her converfa- 



ffiould 



pleafed the difccrnment of the fa 



Socrates. She is accufed (as we (hall afterward 



J of 



of 



excited, from motives of perfonal refent- 
inefus ; yet, calamitous as that long and ob- 



ftinate conflict proved to Greece, and particularly to Athens, it may 
be fufpe&ed that Afpafia occafioned ftill more incurable evils to 
both. Her example, and ftill' more her inftruttions, formed a 
fchool at Athens, 




which her dangerous profeflion was reduced 
into fyftem. The companions of Afpafia ferved as models for paint- 
ing and ftatuary, and themes for poetry and panegyric. Nor were 
they merely the objeds, but the authors of many literary works, in 
which they eftablifhed rules for the behaviour of their lovers, parti- 
cularly at table, and explained the art of gaining the heart, and 



JJ Simonidcs apud. Athcn. 1. xiii, 

9 



Plutarch, in Pcricle. 



captivating 
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captivating the affections ss ; which would have been an imprudence, 
ad they not confidered, that the myfteries of their calling alone, lofe 
little by being difclofed, fmce men may often perceive the fnare, 
without having courage to avoid it. The drefs, behaviour, and 
artifices of this clafs of women became continually more feductive 
and dangerous ; and Athens thenceforth remained the chief fchool of 
vice and pleafure, as well as of literature and philofophy. 

It has been already hinted, that the fine arts, and particularly- 
painting, were proftituted to the honour of harlots, and the purpofes 
of voluptuoufnefs. Licentious pictures are mentioned by ancient 
writers as a general fource of corruption, and confidered as the firft 
ambufh that befet the fafety of youth and innocence 56 . Yet this 
unhappy effect of the arts was only the vapour that accompanies the 
fun; fmce painting, architecture, and above all, ftatuary, attained 
their meridian fplendor in. the age of Pericles ; .and., fhed peculiar 
glory on this period of Athenian hiftory, not only by the powers of 
genius which they difplayed, but by the noble purpofes to which they 
were directed. But the. arts of defign form fo important a fubject, 
that they merit to be examined apart, in the following Chapter. 



" Athenxu?, ibid. i(l Euripid. in Hippolyu 
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Hiftory of the Arts of Defign. — Superiority of the Greeks 



in thofe Arts. — Caufes of that Superiority — Among 
the Afiatic Greeks — Who communicated their Inven- 
tions to Europe.-— Bathyc/es the Magnefian—Dipenus 
and Scillis— Imitated in Greece , Italy, and Sicily. 
The Athenians furpafs their Mqfiers. — Sublime Styl 



0 J Jl r f, — Works of Phidias, Polygnotus, & c. — Cha 
ratleriflic Excellence of Grecian Art. — Different Im 



preffions made by Painters and Poets— Depended 
the Nature of their refpeclive Arts. 




HAT the hiftory of arts has been lefs cultivated than that 

of arms and politics, is a general and juft complaint, to 
which writers will feldom be inclined to pay regard, becaufe they 
will always find it an eafier taik to relate wars and negociations, 
debates and battles, than to defcribe the gradual and almoft imper- 
ceptible progrefs of genius and tafte, in works of elegance and 
beauty. 

The origin of the imitative ' arts (fo congenial Is imitation to 
reaches beyond the limits of profane hiftory ; and to difputc 
who were their inventors, is only to examine what nation is the 
moft ancient. In this rcfpecl, the Egyptians and Phoenicians merit, 

' Concerning the arts of the Greeks, the man, and Caylus in French. Many im- 

moft copious materials are furnilhcd by Pau- portant errors of Winckelman are drafted 

fanias throughout ; and by the 34th and by the learned profeflor Heine, in his Anti- 

icth books of Pliny. The bell modern ijuari(hc Abhandlungcn. 



man 



Lcfli 



4 



doubtlcfs, 
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dbubtlefs, the pre-eminence. From the earlieft ages of Heathen CHAP.. 

XIV. 

antiquity, both thefe nations feem to have cultivated the arts of 
defign. In the remoteft periods of their hiftory, the Egyptians en- 
graved on precious ftones, and ftrove to render their public tranf- 
a&ions immortal, by recording them, in hieroglyphics,, on the 
harden: bazaltes j nor can we fufficiently admire the perfedion to 



the patience of 



before 



of Cambyfes. But beauty, the eflence and the end of art, was 
never ftudied by the natives of either Phoenicia or Egypt, who 
faithfully copied their national features, without attempting to im- 
prove them - t until the traces of Grecian conqueft and colonization 
appeared in the medals of the Ptolemies, particularly thofe with the 



of Jup 



for 



vanity, when Euripides, Ariftotle, and Epicurus endeavour to per- hflhofc^u* 
fuade us, that the clear fkies and happy temperature of Greece 



dered a peculiar aptitude for arts 



The 



tea- 



confirms 



antiquity, that the fhores and iflands of the Archipelago produce 
more elegant and liberal forms, and features more animated and ex- 
preflive, with fewer individual imperfections, and more of general 
nature, than can be found in the other divilions of the world \ Yet 
whatever the Greeks owed to their flues and climate, they were 
probably not lefs indebted to their active laborious education and 
way of life, and to the manly fpirit of their religious, civil, and mili- 
tary inftitutions. Long before the invafion of Xerxes, the Grecian 
fculpturc was diflingui/hcd by an air of majefty peculiar to itfclf ';. 
and the awful images of the gods, as yet rudely finiflied, difplayed a 



3 Bclon. Obfcrvat. I. ii. 34. 5 Paufan. Corinth. I. ii. 34. 3 Pauf*r>. ibid. 
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rgrandeur -and fublimityof eKpreffion, that delighted and aftoniflied 
••the heft judges, in the 



oft refined ages of art \ 
Tchis fingularity might be expected from the defcript 
given of the religion and manners of Greece, and from 
table excellence of its poets. The divi 
gined of the human form, though incom 
-fe<3, artifts 'would naturally begin, at a 
rand generalife their conceptions. The 



of Greece bei 



ng ima- 



< 



very 
bold 



thufi 



of 



poetry 



ferved to elevate and fbpport their flight, and the native country 



Homer was the -firfl fcene of 



happy climate of 



frequent and natural, in that delightful 



beautiful and lovely for 



elfewhere merely ideal, whil 



er circumftances concurred to accelerate the progrefs of 
i genius in that highly favoured country, 
tn die eighth century before the Chriftian sera, theAfiatl 
we already had occafion to explain, far furpafled the 



country in fplendour and profperity. For this pre-eminence, they 
were indebted to the fuperior fertility of their foil, the number and 
convenience of their harbours, the advantages of their fituation and 

climate, the vicinity of the moll wealthy and refined nations in Afia; 
above all, to their perfevering diligence and ingenuity, by which 
they not only improved and ennobled the arts derived from the Ly- 
dians and Phrygians, but invented others long peculiar to themfelves, 
particularly painting, fculpturc in marble, together with the Doric 
and Ionic orders of architecture. 

In the feventh century before Chrift, the magnificent prefents 
which the far-famed oracle of Apollo received from the fiiperftit on 



♦ Plato & Ariftot. paflim. 
•* We omit the fabulous accounts of De- 
dalus the Athenian, who is faid to have 



to ft.itues. Athenian writers, who lived a 
thoufand years after that period, might eafdy 
confound the fuppofed works of the ancient 



flourifticd in the time of Hercules and The- Dedalus with thofc of Dedal us of Sicyon, 
feus, and forty years before the Trojan war. cfperi.illy linrc the error was extremely Jlat- 
It has been already proved that, during the tcring (o their national \anity. 

Jieroic ages, the Greeks paid no adoration 

or 
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or vanity of the Lydian kings, were the produ&ions, not of Egyp 
or Phoenician, but of Ionian 
the following century, the Ion 



artifts 



; and, during both that and 
difFufed the elegant inventions of 
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their country through the dominions of their 



Alarmed by the inroads 



id difturbed by the 
fought refuge in the 



of iEgina 



fuJ fpirit of 



comparatively wealthy and luxurious, 



fforded the Ionian artifts both encouragement and fecurity. 
The Afiatic fugitives, however, did not confine themfelves to thefe 



lecondary republics- Bathycles, a native of 
place early celebrated for painting 6 , fixed his 
moll confi durable community in Greece. Bvor 



Magnefi 



a 



ed his abode in Sparta, the 

By order of the ma^iftrates 
of that illuftrious republic he made the throne of Amyclean Apollo, 
the ftatue of Diana Leucophryn^, the figures of the Graces and 
Horse, and all the other gifts and ornaments inclofed within the 
CQnfecrated ground lurrounding the temple of Amycla?. The ftatue 
of Apollo, thirty cubits high, feemed to be the work 



of 



for 



that of Bathycles. 



confiders the ColofTean bulk of the 



principal figure, the bafe of which was formed into an altar, con- 
taining the tomb of Hyacinth, muft admire the proportional mag- 

throne, both iides of which were adorned with leulp- 



t u re 



of his 



Among thefe ornaments 



hiftory 



arc mentioned by Paufanias, which bear no known relation to Apollo 



the Magne- 
fian. 



The throne 
of Amycleaj* 
Apollo. 



6 Plin. I. xxxv. I call it Ionian Mtgne- maJe the celebrated cup which the feven 
fu, to cilVin;.»uim it from other places of the fages modcitly fent one to the other, as moil 
lame name. ViJ. Plin. Edit. Bcrolui. torn. i. worthy of fuch a prcfent, and which was 
p. 167. & tom.iii. p. 136. 1 39. & 255. finally confederated 10 Delphian Apollo. Di- 

7 Winkelmann, who fcarccly mentions the ogencs Laerrius, fpeaking on this fuhject, 
throne of A njycl.ua n Apollo, though un- fays, l\xli*\xx n>a Afxxt* ; and that he was 
doubted ly the grcatell ancient monument in an Arcadian appears a I fo from Pluc. in Solon. 
Greece, confounds Bathycles the Magnefi an, & UaUubon, ad Athcnxum, 1. xi. 4. 

with a later artilt of the fame name, who 



Vol. I. 



or 
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CHAP. or Hyacinth, to Bathycles or the Spartans ; but the top of the 
XIV * throne contained a chorus of Magnefians, fuppofed to reprefent the 

artifts who aflifted in the execution of this ftupendous work. The 
altar reprefented a celeftial group, Minerva, Venus, Diana, and 
feveral other divinities, conveying Hyacinth to the Ikies. Its fides 
were adorned with the combat of Tyndareus and Eurytus ; the ex- 
nknts of Caftor and Pollux ; and the extraordinary fcene between Me- 



N 



or 



was this the only fubjedt copied from the divine bard. It was eafy to 
diftinguifti his favourite Demodocus finging among a chorus of Phaca. 
tians ; a circumftance confirming our obfervations in a former part 
of tKis work, that the poems of Homer were generally known in 
Sparta long -before they had been colleded by the Athenian tyrant 

Pi-fiftratus. 

Dipcnos and Almoft fix centuries before the Chriftian asra, the Cretans, Dipe- 
5dU "' nus, and Scillis, adorned many Grecian cities in Europe as well as 

in Afia ; and about fifty years afterward the Chians, Bupalus, and 
Anthermus, diffufed over Greece thofe precious works in Parian 
marble, which were highly admired in the age of Auguftus \ About 
the fame time Polydorus of Samos, who fcems to have been much 
employed by Crcefus, the laft king of Lydhi, made the famous ring 



for the Samian tyrant Polycratcs, which is extolled by Pliny 



I 1 

PS 



matter 



The productions of thofe eaftern artifts were imitated with 



1 110- 



imiuted in emulation by their difciples in ancient Greece, and likcwiL 

recce y * 



Italy, and by t ^ e Grecian colonics in Italy and Sicily; as fumcicntly appear- 

Sicily. 3 



from the medals of 



Thefe more du- 



rable monuments, however, can afford but an imperfect idea of the 
innumerable ftatucs which were formed of turf or gravel done", 
and of various kinds of wood. The moft cfteemcd were made ot 



■ Paafan. Lacon. p. 196, 8c feqq. 
• Vid. Plin. I. xxxvi. $ ^. 

9 



,0 L. xxxvii. § 4. 
11 Plut. in vie. AnJoc. 



ivory, 
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ivory, which, like the teeth of other animals, calcines under ground; CHAP 
an unfortunate circumftance for the arts, fince, before the invafion 
of Xerxes, Greece would boaft an hundred ivory ftatnes of the gods, 
all of a ColofTean magnitude, and many of them covered with 
old The white marbles cf Paros. top-erhpr va\th th^f*. 




of C 



iEgina, furniihed the chief materials for 



of Mount 



Ebony, cyprels, and other materials were gradually brought into 
ufe, in confequence of the more general diffufion of the art, 
which was deftined not only to reprefent gods and heroes, but to 
commemorate the uieful merit of illunrious citizens At the four 



iacred fed 




ian name, the victors in the 



gymnaftic exercifes, as well as in the mufical and poetical enter- 
tainments, were frequently diftinguifhcd by the honour of a ftatue. 
The fcenes of thofe admired folemnities thus became the principal 
repofitories of fculpture ; and the cities of Delphi and Olympia, in 



furp 



their other ornaments 



and magnificence of 



■4. 



But the time approached when thofe cities themfelves were to be 
ipfed by the luftrc of Athens, which, in the courfe of fortvvwir*. tchJZ* 



became the feat not only of opulence, power, and politics, but of 
literature, philofophy, and the fine arts, and thenceforth continued 
to be regarded as the fovcrcign of Greece, rather than as the capital of 
the narrow and unfruitful territory of Attica. During that memorabl 
period the Athenians, whole circumftances had hitherto proved little 
favourable to the progrefs of tafte and elegance, acquired unrivalled 
power and renown. Having difgraced the arms, they plundered 
the wealth of Perfia. Their valour gave them pofleflion of thofe 
maritime provinces of Lower Alia, which were juftly regarded as 



11 Paufani.n. Pan faiiia* Phocic. and Eliac. 

n Lucian. linagin. 



3 ' s 2 . 



the 
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CHAP, the cradle of the arts. Their magnanimity and firmnefs commanded 

fpect abroad, and enfured pre-eminence in Greece ; while, by a 
rare felicity, their republic, amidfl this uninterrupted flow of exter- 
nal profperhy, produced men capable to improve the gifts of valour 
or fortune to the folid and permanent glory of their country. 

Athenian It is difficult to determine whether the difcerning encouragement 
a *° ftS ' of Pericles was more ufeful in animating the induftry of Phidias, or 

the genius of Phidias in feeonding the views of his illuftrious pro- 
tector. Their congenial minds feemed as happily formed for eauh 
other, as both were admirably adapted to the flourifliing circum- 
ftances of their country. In the language of Plutarch ,5 , this great 

gradually rendered him the matter of the re- 



the other materials luted to 



the views of 



minifter^ whofe virtues gradually rend 
public, found Athens well- furnimed wi 
ebony, and cyprefs, together with all 

adorn a city, which, having raifed to the glory of empire, he wiihed 
likewife to render the model of elegance. According to the popular 
Pericles." " principles which he profefled, he deemed it the duty of a ftatefman 

to provide, not merely for the army, the navy, the judges, and 
others immediately employed in the public fervice ; the great body 
of the people he regarded as the conftant and moll important object 
of his minifterial care. The immenfe revenues of the ftate, which 
had hitherto been chiefly fquandered in fliows and feftivals, in gaudy 
orientation or perifhing luxury, he directed to objects more folid 
and durable, which, while they embellifhcd the city, might excrcite 
the induftry and difplay the talents of the citizens. Guided by inch 
motives he boldly opened the treafury, and expended about lour 
thoufand talents ; a fum which then might command as much la- 
bour as fix or feven millions Itcrling in the prelent age. By this 
liberal encouragement he animated every art, excited every hand, 
enlivened every exertion, and called forth into the public fervice the 
whole dexterity, (kill, and genius of his countrymen j while the 



11 Plut. in Pcxicle. 



motives 
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siotives of gain or glory which he propofed, allured from all qliar- c HA. p. 
ters the moft ingenious ftrangers, who readily tranfported their ta- 
lents to Athens, as to the bell market, and moft confpicuous theatre. 

But it was the peculiar felicity of Pericles, to find Athens pro- Sublime ftyle 
vided, not only in all the materials of art, but in artifts capable of 
employing them to the bed advantage. In the inaccurate, but often 
expreffive, language of Pliny, fculpture and painting then firft arofe, 
under the plaflic hands of Phidias and his brother Panamus. Both 
arts, however, are known to have flourifhed at an earlier period ; 
but in the age of Pericles,, they afTumed more elevation and ma- 
jetty* The inventive genius of man tried a new and nobler flight. 
The fuperiority of Phidias and his contemporaries obfcured, and al- 
moft obliterated, the memory of their predeceflors, and produced 
that fublime ftyle of art, which, having flourifhed about an hun- 
dred and fifty years, decayed with the glory of Greece, and diiap- 
peared foon after the reign of Alexander. 

It appears from the gems and medals, and the few remains in compared 
marble, preceding the age of Pericles, that the mechanical part of preceding it. 
engraving and fculpture had already attained a high degree of per- 
fection. In many of thofe works, the mrnuteft ornaments arc hnilhed 
with care, the mufcles arc boldly pronounced, the outline is 
faithful; but the defign has more hardnefs than energy, the attitudes 
arc too conflraincd to be graceful, and the llrcngth of the expref- 
iion diftorts, and lor the moft part dcilroys, beauty. The fculp- 
tors Phidias, Polycletus, Scopas, Alcaincnes, and Myron, together 
with the contemporary painters, Panrenus, /euxis, and Parrhalius, 
foftened the alpcrities of tludr predeceflors rendered their contours 
more natural and flowing, and by employing greater addrefs, to 
conceal the mcchanilin of their art, dilplaycd fuporior fkill to the 
judgment, and afforded higher delight to the fancy, in proportion 



16 Plut. in Pericl. & Qmntilian, J. xii. c. x. p. 57$ 
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care 



and labour appeared vifible to the eye. In the works of 
thofe admired artifts, the expreffion was fkilfully diffufed through 
every part, without difturbing the harmony of the whole. P a i n 
and forrow were rather concentrated in the foul than difplayed on 



countenance ; and even the more 



nation, anger, and refentment, were fo tempered* and ennobled, 
that the Indications of them became confiftent with the fublimeft 
grace and beauty. But the triumph of art confifted in reprelent- 
ing and recommending the focial affe&ions : for, fetting afide the 
unwarranted aflertions of Pliny, in his pretended epochs of paint- 
ing, it appears from much higher authority, that as -early as the age 
of Socr-ates, painters had difcerned and attained that admired excel- 
lence of ftyle, which has been called in modern times, the manner 
of Raphael ; and had learned to exprefs, by the outward air, atti- 
tude, and features, whatever (in the words of Xenophon ,? ), is molt 
engaging, affe&ionate, fvveet, attractive, and amiable, in the inward 
fentiments and chara&cr. Of thefe Grecian paintings, indeed, 
which were chiefly on wood, and other perifliing materials, no vci- 
tige remains ; but the ftatuary of that celebrated age, while it dii- 



fuffic 



•is 



fa 



' at lead as-invention, expreffion, and ideal beauty, are concern- 
ed) the obliterated charms of the fiftcr art. 

In ftatuary, the fuperior merit of Phidias was acknowledged \yy 
the unanimous admiration of independent and rival communities. 
Intruded by Pericles with the fupcrintendencc of the public works, 
his own hands added to them their laft and moft valuable orna- 
ments. Before he was called to this honourable employment, hU 
ftatues had adorned the mod celebrated temples of Greece. His 
Olympian Jupiter we had already occafion to defcribe. In the awful 
temple of Delphi, ftrangers admired his bronze ftatucs of Apollo and 



17 Sec the Convcrfation of Socrates with the painter Parrhafiua, in Mcmorab. 1. in, 

Diana. 
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Diana. He likewife made for the Delphians a group of twelve c A P. 




Grecian heroes, furrounding a figure of brafs, that reprefented the 
Trojan horfe. His admired ftatue of the goddels Nemefis, or Ven- 
geance, was formed from a block of marble, which the vain confi- • 
dence of the Perfians tranfported to Marathon for a trophy of vic- 
tory, hut which their difgraceful and precipitate flight left for a. 
monument of their cowardice on the Marathonian fhore. The 
grateful piety of Greece adored his Venus Urania, and Parthenopean 

Apollo. His three Minervas were refpedlively made for the Palle- 
nians, Platseans, and Lernnians, and all three prefented by thofe trip 
butary ftates to their Athenian protestors and fovereigns. Thele ini- 
mitable works filcnced the voice of envy. The moft diftinguifhed 
artifts of Greece, fculptors, painters, and architects, were ambitious 
to receive the directions, and to fecond the labours, of Phidias, which 
were uninterruptedly employed, during fifteen years, in the embel- ^; o c> 4 55 
lifhment of his native city. 

During that fhort period he completed the Odeum, or theatre of TheOdeur 

Parthenon, 

mufic ; the Parthenon, or temple of Minerva; the Propykea, or and Propy- 
veftibule and porticoes belonging to the citadel, together with the 
fculptured and piclurefque ornaments of thefc and other immortal 
works; which, when new (as Plutarch iincly obferves), cxpreflcd 
the mellowed beauties of time and maturity, and when old, (till 
preserved the fre/h charms and alluring graces of novelty. The Par- 
thenon, which- flill remains, attefls the jullice of this panegyric. It 
is two hundred and feventccn ieet, nine inches long, compofed of 
beautiful white marble, and acknowledged by modern travellers ,b to 
be the n obi eft piece of antiquity cxifting in the world. It appears 
at firft fight extraordinary, that the expence ol two thoufand ta- 
lents fliould have been bellowed on the IVopylaca ' Put we mull 
conhder, that this cxteniive name compi ehended the temple of Mi- 
nerva, the trealury, and other public edifices. 

13 Sir Gcorjrj Wheeler's Travel.*, kc. Iy Plutauii in Peri Jo, \ IJrinollh. p. 71. 
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The Poccile, or diverfified portico, which was painted t 
e brother of Phidias, affifted by Polytrnotus and Micon 



of 



to 



flill remained in the tome of Paufanias, and were regarded, both on 
account of the workmanfhip and materials, as fuperior to any thing 



hole 



10 



fo 



rgcts 



of 



mod illuftrious 



of 



the facking of Troy, and particularly the recent exploits againft the 



Perfians. In the battle of Maratho 



Athenian and Platxa 



a 



heroes were drawn from the life, or more probably from the innu- 
merable ftatues which preferred the faithful lineaments of thofe 



illuftrious patriots. 



The 



ctent of the Acropo! 
erfified by works of 




one production of 



ftatuary, that it became one continued fcene of 

But all thefe ornaments were furpaifed 
Phidias, which probably was the lafl: of that great mailer : his ad- 
mired ftatue of Minerva, the erecting of which ferved to confe- 
crate the Parthenon, was compol'cd of gold and ivory, twenty-fix 
cubits high, being of inferior dimcnlions to 1 



M 



an 



of Sunium 1 ', at tweuty-five miles diftance. Parrhafius had painted 
the ornaments of the latter ", Phidias himfelf adorned every part of 



former : and the compliment which, in this f 



took 



v „„ ». t , , ii- 

grace which he feems not to have long furvived. Cicero, Plutarch, 
Plinv. and Paufanias. had fecn and admired this invaluable monu- 



10 



He places the firft epcdi of great paint- 



ers in the QOth Qlymp. A. C. 420. 

il Paufanias Attic. 



11 Idem, ibid. 

« Tlutarch in Pcricl. & Thucydid. !. ii. 
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merit of piety, as well as genius, fince the Minerva of Phidias in- c H A P. 

^ ^^^^ ^ 

creafed the devotion of Athens towards her protedting divinity. It 
belongs only to thofe who have feen and ftudied, to defcribe fuch 
mafter-pieces of art ; and as they exift no more, it will better fiat 
the defign of this hiftory, to confine ourfelves to fuch works as we 
ourfelves have feen, and which are generally acknowledged to bear 
the imprelfion of the Socratic age, when reafon gave law to painting 
and fculpture, as well as to poetry and eloquence. 

Were it allowed to make the melancholy fuppofition, that all the Charaflerif- 

tic excel 

monuments of Grecian literature had perifhed in the general wreck j^JeoV 
of their nation and liberty, and that poftcrity could collect nothing 
farther concerning that celebrated people, but what appeared from 
the Apollo Belvidere, the groupes of the Laocoon and Niobe, 
and other ftatues, gems, or medals, now fcattered over Italy and 
Europe, what opinion would mankind form of the genius and 
chara£ter of the Greeks ? would it correfpond with the impref- 
fions made by their poets, orators, and hiftorians ? which impref- 
fion would be mod favourable ? and what would be the precife 
difference between them ? The folution of thefe queftions will % 
throw much light on the prefent fubjeft. 

The firft obfervation that occurs on the moft fuperficial, and that Circumftan- 



Grecian art 



ccs in vvnica 



ih (Irongly confirmed by a more attentive, lurvey of the ancient it agreed 

marbles, is, that their authors pcrfe&ly nnderllood proportion, aV^Ho?^ 

anatomy, the art of clothing, without concealing, the naked l l ucncc - 
figure, and whatever contributes to the juflnefs and truth of deiign. 



The cxadl knowledge of form is as ncceilary to the painter or fhi- 
tuary, whole bulinefs it is to reprefent hdies, as that of language to 
the poet or hiftorian, who undertakes to defcribe ailions. In this 
particular, it would be unnecefiary to inftitutc a companion between 
Grecian writers and arlifis, fince they are both allowed as pcr- 
fccl in their rclpedive kinds as tl 
polliblc. 

Vol. I. 



f 
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CHAP. B u t when we advance a ftep farther, and confider the 



XIV. 




of paffions, fentiments, and charafter, we find an extraordinary dif- 
Jonof^f' ference, or rather contrariety. Homer, Sophocles, and Demof- 



m 



fions, fend 

dLiH-HV-O* \~ **w ~ 7 — 0> ' 
. 7 ' _ . , 

charaaer, in glowing, of all writers. Every lentence is energetic ; all the parts 



the works of 
poct< and 
orators ; 



fur} 1 

expreffed by the boldeft words and geftures. To keep to the tragic 
poet, whofe art approaches the neareft to painting and fculpture, the 
heroes and even the gods of Sophocles, frequently difplay the im- 

petuofity of the mod ur 
extraordinary, fometimes 
inconfiftent with their ge 
found with the cries of Philodetes ; Oedipus, yielding to defpair,. 



what is ftill 



of 



plucks 



even Hercules, the model of fortitude, fi 



impreffions of 



in chore of Nothing can be more oppofite to the conduit of G 



painters and 
ftatuaries \ 



ffe 



Tbey likewife have reprefented Philo&< 
nate tears and lamentations, have given him the patient, concen- 
trated woe of a fuffering hero. The furious Ajax of Timomachus 
was painted, not in the moment when he deflroyed the harmlcis 
iheep inftead of the hoftile Greeks, but after he had committed 
this mad deed, and when his rage having fubfidcd, he remained, 
like the fea after a florin, furrounded with the fcattered fragments 
of mangled carcafes, and refleding with the filcnt anguifh of delpair 
on his ulelefs and frantic brutality. The revenge of Medea againil 
her hufband was not reprefented, as in Euripides, butchering her 
innocent children, but while fhe was ftill wavering and irrclblute, 
agitated between reicntmcnt and pity. Even Clytemncftra, whole 
unnatural, intrepid cruelty, poct3 and 
defcribed and arraigned, was not deemed a proper fubjecl: for the 



hiftoria 



penci 



cmbruing her hands in the blood of Ag 



And 
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And although this may be referred to a rule of Ariftotle, " that c 
the charadters of women fhould not be reprefented as too daring 
or decifive yet we fhall find on examination, that it refults from 
principles of nature, whofe authority is ftill more univerfal and in- 
difpenfable. The confideration of the Apollo, Niobe, and Laocoon, 
whofe copies have been infinitely multiplied, and are familiarly 
known, will fet this matter in the cleared point of view. 

The Apollo Belvidere is univerfally felt and acknowledged to be ^ 
the fublimeft figure that either (kill can execute, or imagination Bt 
conceive. That favourite divinity, whom ancient poets feem pe- 
culiarly fond of defcribing in the warmed colours is reprefented 
in the attitude of darting the fatal arrow againft the ferpent Pytho, 
or the giant Tityus. Animated by the nobieft conception of hea- 
venly powers, the artift has far outftepped the perfections of huma- 
nity, and (if we may fpeak without irreverence) made the cor- 
rupt put on incorruption, and the mortal immortality. His flature 
is above the human, his attitude majeftic, the Elyfian fpring of 
youth foftens the manly graces of his perfon, and the bold ftru&ure 
of his limbs. Difdain fits on his lips, and indignation fvvells his 
noflrils ; but an unalterable ferenity invcfts his front, and the fublime 
elevation of his alpett afpires at deeds of renown IT 111 furpaffing the 

prefent objeft of his victory. 

The irafcible paflions arc ;iot reprefented with more dignity in b 
the Apollo, than arc thofc of fear, terror, and conflcrnation, in the 
Niobe. r rhis group contained Niobe and her hufbund Amphion, 
with (even Ions, and as many daughters. Their melancholy dory, 
which is too well known 15 to be related here, required the deeped 
expreflion ; and the genius of the artift lias chofen the only moment 
when this expreflion could be rendered confident with the higheft 
beauty; a beauty not ilailering the fenfes by images ofplcadire, but 

M Horace, b. iii. ode 4. vcr. do. M Ovid. Mccamorph. ). vi. vcr. 146. & fcqij. 

•j T 2 tranfport- 
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tranfporting the fancy into regions of purity and virtue. The excefs 
and fuddennefs of their difafter, occafioned a degree of amazement 
and horror, which, fufpending the faculties, involved them in that 
filence and infenlibility, which neither breaks out in lamentable 
fhrieks, nor diftorts the countenance, but which leaves full play to 
the artift's fkill to reprefent motion without diforder, or, in other 
words, to render expreffion graceful. 

and by that The Laocoon may be regarded as the triumph of Grecian feulp- 
coonf a ° ture J fince bodily pain, the grolfeft and moll ungovernable of all 

our paffions, and that pain united with anguifh and torture of mind, 
are yet expreffed with fuch propriety and dignity, as afford leflbns 
of fortitude fuperior to any taught in the fchools of philofophy. 
The horrible fhriek which Virgil* s Laocoon 16 emits, is a proper 
circumftance for poetry, which fpeaks to the fancy by images and 
ideas borrowed trom all the fenfea, and has a thoufand ways of 
ennobling its objed ; but the expreffion of this fhriek would have 
totally degraded the ftatue. It is foftened, therefore, into a patient 
figh, with eyes turned to heaven in fearch of relief. The intolerable 
agony of fuffering nature is reprefented in the lower part, and 
particularly in the extremities, of the body ; but the manly bread 

ftruggles againft calamity. The contention is dill more plainly per- 
ceived in his furrowed forehead ; and his languifliing paternal eve 
demands afliftance, lefs for himfelf, than for his mifcrable children, 
who look up to him for help. 

Different im- If fubjetts of this nature are expreffed without appearing hideous, 

predion maJe . r nr n r r 

by :hc fame ihoekmg, or chlgultiul, we may well Inppolc that more temperate 
rx^b^ej'by P a ^ l ° ns are reprefented with the greateft moderation and dignity, 
poets «md r \ \\^ remark is juftihed hy examining the remains or imitations of 

painters. j j o 

Grecian art ; and were we to deduce from thefe alone the character 
of the nation, it would fcem at firft fight, that the contemporaries of 



yKneiJ, 1. ii. ver. zzj. 



Pericles 
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Pericles muft have been a very fuperior people in point of fortitude, 
felf-command, and every branch of practical philofophy, to the Athe- 
nians who are defcribed by poets and hiftorians. 
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XIV. 




fider the matter more deenlv* we fhall find that founded in 



bufinefs 



fford 



the different 
poetry nature of 
, . their refpec- 

nd in- arts . 



ftruftion to the reader or fpettator. The aim of thefe imitative arts 
is the fame, but they differ widely in the mode, the objeft, and 
extent, of their imitation- The poet who defcribes affions, in t\me y 
may carry the reader through all the gradations of paffion, and dif- 



moft 



But the 



painter or ftatuary, who reprefents bodies in /pace, is confined to 
one moment, and muft choofe that which leaves the freeftplay to the 
imagination. This can feldom be the higheft pitch of paffion, which 

leaves nothing beyond it ; and in contemplating which, the fympa- 
thy of the fpe&ator, after his firft furprife fubfides, can only de- 
fcend into indifference. Every violent fituation, moreover, is felt not 
to be lafting ; and all extreme perturbation is inconfiftent with 
beauty, without which no vifible objedt can long attract or pleafe * 7 . 

17 This fubjett is admirably treated in which, it is much to be regretted, that great 
LefTmg's Laocoon, in which he treats of geniui did not finifh. 
the bounds of painting and poetry; a work 



c 11 a r. 



* 
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r _ 

Caufes of the Peloponnefian War. — Rupture between Co- 
rinth and its Colony Corcyra. — Sea Fights. — Infolence 
and Cruelty of the Corcyreans. — They provoke the Re- 
fentment of the Peloponnefians. — Obtain the Protetlion 



of Athens. — Are defeated by the Corinthians — Who 
dread the Refentment of Athens. — Their Scheme for 
rendering it impotent. — Defcription of the Macedo- 
nian Coaft. — revolts from Athens. — Siege of Pot i- 
dcea. — General Confederacy againfl Athens. — Pelo- 
ponnejian Embajfy. — Its Demands firmly anfwered by 
Pericles. — His Speech to the Athenians. — The "The bans 



furprife Plataa. — Preparations for War on both 
Sides.- — Invafion of Attica. — Operations of ths Athe- 
nian Fleet. — Plague in Athens. — Calamitous Sit?, at ion 

of that Republic. — Magnanimity of Pericles. — / \ : rm- 
nefs of his lajl Advice. — His Death andCba-' > Tcr. 

C H A P. ' H" , HE magnificence of Pericles had, by the luftrc of ; : ;o elegant: 

X J ' - il arts, difplayed and ennobled the military glory < i his coun- 



Pericles fum- f an( j t j ie p rc _ emmcncc 0 f Athens feemcd imm ■ > < ably elta- 

mons to / ' 1 J 



Athens de- bllflhcd on the folid foundation of internal ftrength. Jorned by 

putics ffom • i i • r .... 

all the Ore- external fplendour. But this abundant mcalure of y- < -iperity latil- 

ambition of the republic, iw i the euter.priiing 



cian repub- 
lics. 



dtive 



genius of its rmnifler. The Greeks beheld and admired, but had 



yet formally acknowledged, the full extent of 



uelii. 
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- \ In order to extort this relu&ant confeflion, than which no- 
..ng could more firmly fecure to him the affectionate gratitude of 
his fellow-citizens, Pericles difpatched ambafladors to the re- 
publics and colonies in Europe and in Afia, requiring the prefence 
of their deputies in Athens, to concert meafures for rebuilding their 



XV. 




fo 



thankfulnefs 



wonderfully protected the Grecian arms, during their long and dan- 
gerous conflict with the Perfian empire. This propofal, which 
tended to render Athens the common centre of deliberation and 
of union, was readily accepted in fuch foreignparts as had already 
fubmitted to the authority of that republic. But in neighbouring 
ftates, the ambafladors of Pericles were received coldly, and treated 
diirefpectfullv ; in moft affemblies of the Peloponnefus they were 
heard wit h iecret difguft, and the pride of the Spartan fenate openly 
derided the infolence of their demands. When, at their return 
home, they explained the behaviour of the Spartans, Pericles ex- 
elaimed in his bold ftyle of eloquence, that he " beheld war ad- 
vancing with wide and rapid fteps from the Peloponnefus '." 

Such was the preparation o f materials which the fmalleft fpark Introduction 

11 to the hiftory 

might throw into combutlion. But before we relate the events ofthePelo- 
which immediately occafioncd the memorable war of twenty-feven J!JJ ne<ian 
years, it is impoflible (if the calamities of our own times have taught 
us to companionate the miferablc) not to drop a tear over the conti- 
nual difafters which fo long and fo cruelly afflicted the moft valuable 
and enlightened portion of mankind, and whofe immortal genius 
was deftincd to enlighten the rcmotcft ages of the world. When 
rude illiterate peafants are fummoned to mutual houility, and, un- 
affected by pcrfonal motives of intcreft or honour, expend their 
ftrength and blood to gratify the fordid ambition of their refpeftive 



tyrants, wc may lament the general ftupidity and wretched 



Plutarch, in Pcriclc. 



1 1 u m a n 
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C vv P " human nature; 

A. V • 



fympathife with men 




have fo little fenfibility, nor very deeply and feelingly regret, that 
thofe fhould fuffer pain, who feem both unwilling and incapable to 
xelifh pleafure, Their heavy unmeaning afpeft, their barbarous 
language, and more barbarous manners, together with their total in- 
difference to the ohje&s and purfuits which form the dignity aul 
glory of man j thefe cireumflances, interrupting the ordinary con 
of our fentiments, divert or repel the natural current of fympatliy. 
Their victories or defeats are contemplated without emotion, coldly 
related, and read without intereft or concern. But the war of Pclo- 
ponnefus prefeats a different fpeftaele. The adverfe parties took 
arms, not to iupport the unjuft preteniions of a tyrant, whom they 
had rcafon to hate or to defpife, but to vindicate their civil rights, 
and to maintain their political independence. The mcaneft Greci; 
foldier knew the duties of the citizen, the magiftrate, and the 
general 1 . His life had been equally divided between the moll 
agreeable amufements of leilure, and the mo ft honourable employ- 
ments of activity. Trained to thofe exercifes and accom r >lidunent$ 
which give ftrength and agility to the limbs, beauty tc the fliape, 
and grace to the motions, the dignity of his external appearance 
announced the liberal greatnefs of his mind ; and his language, the 
moll harmonious and expreflive ever fpoken by nun, comprehended 



m 



of 




pcrfc6l 



Magnitude Fnnnbled by inch aclors, the dene itfelf was highly important, 
Imcc'ol^thc involving not only the Hates of (! recce, but the greatell of the 

neighbouring kingdoms; and, together with the extent of a foreign 
war, exhibiting the intenfenel's of domcllic fedition. As it exceeded 



fubiect. 



7 Such is the tcflinr>ny uniformly p/iven rnterprifc juftify the highefl praifc ; ami "t 
of them in ihc panegyric of Athens by Ifo- the national character had rather ticj • ><■■ 
cntes, and confirmed by the mure impartial rated than improved, in the long inurv.d 
authority of Xenophon, ju the expedition of between the periods alluded to. 
I vru%. Their exploits in that wonderful 

the 
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••the ordinary duration of human power or refentment, it was accom- ^ p * 
panied with umifual circumftances of terror, which, to the pious 
credulity of an unfortunate age, naturally announced the wrath of 
heaven, juftly provoked by human cruelty. While peftilence and 
famine multiplied the actual fuffe rings, eclipfes and earthquakes in- 
creafed the confternation and horror of that lamentable period*. 
Several warlike communities were expelled from their hereditary 
poffelfions-; others were not only driven fiora Greece, but utterly 
extirpated from the earth ; fome fell a prey to party-rage, others to 
the vengeance of foreign enemies; fome were flowly exhaufted by 
the contagion of a malignant atmofphere, others overwhelmed at 
once by fudden violence ; while the combined weight of calamity 
affaiied the power of Athens, and precipitated the downfal of that 
republic from the pride of profperous dominion, to the dejedtion of 
dependence and mifery 

The general, but latent hoftility'of the Greeks, of which we have Rupture be» 3 

tween Co- 

already explained the caule, was nrft called into action by a rapture rinth and its 
between the ancient republic of Corinth, and its flourifhing colony ^ r a" y Cor " 
Corcyra. The haughty difdain of Corcyra, elated with the pride of °Jf x ™ p ' 2 
wealth and naval greatnefs, had long denied and fcorned thofe marks A - c - 439* 
of deference and refped which the uniform practice of Greece 



cxafted from colonies towards their 



country, 



At the 



Olympic and other folemn feflivals, they yielded not the 



of 



Corinthian 



Corinthian 



3 Thucydid. 1. i. p, 16, & feqq. 



books of Diodorus Siculus, and Plutarch's 



4 For the Pdoponnefian war wc have not, Lives of Pericles, Nicias, Alcibiadcs, Lyfan- 

indeed, a full ftream of hillory, but a regular der, and Agcfilaus. It is remarkable, that 

feries of annals in Thucydides and Xcno- the heavy compiler, as well as the lively bio- 

phon ; authors, of whom each might fay, graphcr, have both followed the long loft 



Qo 

Et quorum pars magna fui : 



works of Ephorus and Theopompus, in pre- 
ference to thofe of Thucvdides and Xcno- 



Many material circumllances may lilcewife be phon ; a circumflance which ftrongly marks 

learned from the Greek orators, the writings their want of judgment, but which render* 

of PI ato and Arillotle, the comedies of Ari- their information more interfiling to poftc- 

flophancs, the twelfth and two following rity. 



Vol. I. 



3" 



prieftg 
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c H A P. prieft io prefide over their religion ; and when they eftablifhed new 




fettlements bn diftant coafts, they requefted not, as ufual with the 
Greeks, the aufpicions guidance of a Corinthian conductor *. 
The Corin- While the ancient metropolis, incenfed by thofe inftances of con- 
Epid^nusf tempt, longed for an opportunity to punilh them, the citizens of 

Epidamnus, the moft confiderable fea-port on the coaft of the Ha- 
driatic, craved affiftance at Corinth againft the barbarous incur/ions 
of the Taulantii, an Illyrian tribe, who, having united with a power- 
ful band of Epidamnian exiles, greatly infefted that territory, and 
threatened to ftorm the city- As Epidamnus was a colony of Cor- 
cyra, its diftrefled inhabitants had firft fought protection there; but 
although their petition was preferred with refpe&ful deference, and 
urged with the moft affeding demonftrations of abafement and cala- 
mity, by ambafladors who long remained under the melancholy garb 
of fupplicants in the temple of Corcyrean Juno, the proud infal- 
libility of thefe intractable iflanders fliewed not the fmalleft inclina- 



them ; partly 



confiftine of 



cipal and richeft families of that maritime republic. The Corinthians 
readily embraced the caufe of a people abandoned by their natural 



own 



Epidamnus with a confiderable body of 



and immediately fup- 



defe 



irrecoverably to detach and alienate its inhabitants from the intcrcd 
of Corcyra. 

Arc defeated The indignation of the Corcyreans was inflamed into fury, when 
cV>r?yreans! C the y underftood that thofe whom they had long affected to confidcr 
plymp. as aliens and as rivals, had interfered in the affairs of their colony, 

lXX VI. 2. 4 

A. C. 435- They inftantly launched a fleet of forty fail, proceeded in hoflilc 

array to the harbour of Epidamnus, fummoned the inhabitants to 

5 Schol. in Thucydid. ad locum. He afterwards be confirmed by more clalfic au< 



mentions the other circumftanccs which I thority. 
have melted into the text, and which will 



rc-udmit 



* 
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re-admit their exiles, and to expel the foreign troops. With fuch 
unconditional and arbitrary demands, the weakeft and mod pufilla- 
nimous garrifon could fcarcely be fuppofed to comply. The Epi- 
damnians rejected them with fcorn ; in confequence of which their 
city was inverted and attacked with vigour, by land and fea. The 
Corinthians were now doubly folicitous, both to defend the 
place, and to proted the troops already thrown into it, confifting 
partly of their Leucadian and Ambracian allies, but chiefly of Corin- 
thian citizens. A proclamation, firft publifhed at Corinth, was in- 
duftrioufly diffeminated through Greece, inviting all who were un- 
happy at home, or who courted glory abroad, to undertake an ex- 
pedition to Epidamnus, with affuranre of enjoying the immunities 
and honours of a republic whofe fafety they had ventured to defend. 
Many exiles and military adventurers, at all times profufely fcattercd 
over Greece, obeyed the welcome fummons. Public affiftance, like- 
wife, was obtained, not only from Thebes and Megara, but from 

feveral ftates of the Peloponnefus. In this manner the Corinthians 
were fpeedily enabled to fit out an armament of feventy-five fail; 
which, directing its courfe towards Epidamnus, anchored in the 
Ambracian gulph, near the friendly harbour of A&ium, where, in a 
future age, Auguftus and Antony decided the empire. of the Roman 
world. Near this celebrated fcene of a&ion, the impetuous Cor- 
cyrians haflened to meet the enemy. Forty fhips were employed in 
the fiege of Epidamnus. Twice that number failed towards the 

Ambracian gulph. The hoftile armaments fought with equal ani- 
molity ; but the Corcyreans far furpaffed in bravery and fkill. Fif- 
teen Corinthian vcflcls were deftroyed ; the reft efcaped In dilbrdrr, 
and the dceifive battle was foon followed by the iurrender of Fpi- F.r 
damnus. By a clemency little expected from the vi&ors, the ancient [jj. 
inhabitants of the place were allowed their lives and liberties; hut Llb 
the Corinthians were made prifoncrs of war, and their allies con- 
demned to death, 

3U 2 The 
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XVJ 



The Cbrcyreans thanked 



and ere&ed 




of victory on* the promontory Leueimne,, whofe 



Their info- 
lence and 
cruelty, 

A, C, 434.7 

«3« 



which pro- 
voke the Pe- 
loponnefians 



The Cor- 
cyreans and 
Corinthians 

fend ambaf- 
fadors to 
Athens. 



erlooked the diflant fcene of 



. the engagement, 
difturbed matters of 



feas ; 



though a principle of 



their ancient metr 



vading the territory of Corinth, they determined to make 



of that republic, feel the full weight of 



Fo 



r 



this purpofe they ravaged the coaft of A] 
Ambracia ; almoft defolated the peninful 
and, embpldened by fuccefs, ventured t 



plundered the city 



fire 



becaufe in the late lea-fight 



ho 



belonged 



fe 



The fouthern ftates of G 



rel 



ftill farther incenfed 



general refpett, were 
of the Corinthians, who, exafperated at the difgrace of 



£hed 



colonies, had, ever fince then- defeat, 



bent their whole attention, and 
their nrivate fortunes, to hire 1 



yed the greateft 



of 



f 



to hire mercenaries, to gain, allies, and cfpe- 
cially to equip a new fleet, that they might be enabled. to chaflile the 
impious audacity (as they called it) of their rebellious: children 7 . 

The magistrates of Corcyra faw, and dreaded the temped that 
threatened to burfl: on them, and which the 
their ifland was totally unable to refill. They had not taken part in 
the late wars ; they had not acceded to the lafl: treaty- of peace ; they 
could not fummon the aid of a fingle confederate. In this difficulty 
they fent ambaffadors to Athens, well knowing the fecrct animolity 
between that republic and the enemies by whom their own fafety 
•was endangered. The Corinthians 



likewile 



* Thucydid. 1. i. p. 21. & fcqq 

9 



7 Idem, ibid. 



feat 
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fgat their purpofe. Both were allowed a hearing in the Athenian 
aflembly; but firft the Corcyreans, who, in a ftudied oration, ac- 
knowledged, " that having no previous claim oF merit to urge, they 
expected not fuccefs in their negociation, unlefs an alliance between 
Athens and Corcyra mould appear, alike advantageous to thofe who - 
propofed, and to thofe who accepted it. Of this , the Athenians 
would immediately become fenfible, if they reflected that the people 
of Peloponnefus being equally hoftile to both (the open enemies of 
Gorcyra, the fecret and more dangerous enemies of Athens), their 
country muft derive a vaft accefiion of ftrength by receiving, 
without trouble or expence, a rich and warlike ifland, which, un- 
afiifted and alone, had defeated a numerous confederacy ; and whofe 
naval force, augmenting the fleet of Athens, would for ever render 
that republic fovereign of the feas. If the Corinthians complained of the. 
injuftice of receiving their colony, let them remember, that colonies 
are preferred by moderation, and alienated by oppreffion ; that men 

fettle in foreign parts to better their fituation, not to fubmit their 
liberties ; to continue the equals, not to become the flaves of their 
lefs adventurous fellow-citizens. If they pretended, that the de- 
mand of Corcyra was inconfiftent with the laft general treaty of 
peace, let the words of that treaty confound them, winch exprelsly 
declare every Grecian city, not previoufly bound to follow the 
ftandard of Athens or of Sparta, at full liberty to accede to the alli- 
ance of either of thole powers". But it became the dignity of Athens 
to expedt honour and lafety, not from the punctilious obfervance of 
a flippcry convention, but from the manly and prompt vigour of her 

councils. It hiked the renowned wifdom ofa republic, which had 
ever anticipated her enemies, to prevent the licet of Corcyra from 
falling a prey to that confederacy, with whole inveterate envy ihc 
hcrfelf muft be loon called to contend ; and to merit the ulcful 

»,-i.Tr iv. i »/' - . r l l\C '.r.LTtjjt' juflihes the pa - 

raphiafc in U>e icxc. 

gratitude 



i 
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gratitude of an ifland poffeffing other valuable advantages, and 
moft conveniently fituate for intercepting the Sicilian and Italian 
fupplies, which, in the approaching and inevitable war, would 
otherwife fo powerfully affift their Doric anceftors of Pelopon- 
nefus." 

Speech of ' The Corinthians indiredtly anfwered this difcourfe by inveig 
th. Connth- g reat bitternefs, againft the unexampled infolence and unnatu- 

ral cruelty of Corcyra : " That infamous ifland had hitherto de- 
clined connexion with every Grecian ftate, that fhe might carry on 
her piratical depredations unobferved, and alone enjoy the fpoil of 



ians. 



unwary mariners 



Ren- 



dered at once wealthy and wicked by this inhuman practice, the 
Corcyreans had diverted themfelves of all piety and gratitude towards 
their mother country, and embrued their parricidal hands in their 
parents blood. Their audacity having provoked a late vengeance, 
which they were unable to repel, they unfeafonably fought protec- 
tion from Athens, defiring thofe who were not accomplices of their 

injuftice to participate their danger, and deluding them through the 

vain terror of contingent evil, into certain and immediate calamity; 
for fuch mull every war be regarded, its event being always dc- 
ftru&ive, often fatal. The Corcyreans vainly chicaned as to tc,/-,/. •; 
Athens, it was clear, mil ft violate the fenfe and fplrit of the lall 
treaty of peace, if fhe afhfted the enemies of any contrafling 
power. Thcfe fierce iflandcrs acknowledged themfelves a colony of 
Corinth, but pretended that fcttlcmcnts abroad owe nothing to thole 
who cftablifhed them, to thofe whole follering care reared their infancv, 
from whofe blood they fprung, by whole arms they have been defended. 
We affirm, on tlie contrary (and appeal to you, Athenians! who have 
planted fo many colonics), that the mother country is entitled to that 
authority which the Corcyreans have long ipurncd, to that reflect 
which their infolence now refufes and difdains : that it belongs to 

us, their metropolis, to be their leaders in war, their mngiftratcs in 

peace ; 



i 
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peace ; nor can you, Athenians ! oppofe our juft pretentions, and c « A P *- 




protect our rebellious colony, without fetting an example mofl dan- 
gerous to yourfelves." 

Thefe fenfible obfervations made a deep impreffion on the mode- The Athe- 



nians enter 



rate portion of the affembly ; but the fpeech of the Corcyreans was into a treaty 

more congenial to the ambitious views of the republic, and the wkli^heCor-. 

daring fpirit of Pericles. "He wiftied, however, to avoid the difho- c y reans - 
nour of manifeftly violating the peace, and therefore advifed his 
countrymen to conclude with Corcyra, not a general or complete 
alliance, but only a treaty of defence, which, in cafe of invafion, 
obliged- the two dates reciprocally to affift each other. 

This agreement was no fooner ratilied than ten Athenian fhips s ^^nd fea- 

reinforced the fleet of Corcyra, ftationed on the eaftern coaft of the fh e h ^^ri 

; becaufe the CorinthianSj with their numerous allies, already ^reans! C ° r ~ 



ifland 



rendezvoufed on the oppofite fhore of Epirus* The hoftile arma- P 1} ' m -' 



11 



lxxxvii. i. 

A. C. 4.32, 



anciently to have been feparated from the continent by the impe- 
tuofity of the deep and narrow fea between Epirus and Corcyra. 
The bold iflanders, with an hundred and ten fail, furioufly attacked 



of 



three 



fquadrons ; the Mcgareans and Ambracians on the right, the" Eleans 
and other allies in the centre, their own fhips on the left, which 
compofed the principal ftrcngth of their line. The narrownefs of 
the ftraif, and the immenfe number of fhips (far greater than had 
ever aflemblcd in former battles between the Greeks) foon rendered 
it impofliblc, on either fide, to difplay any fuperiority in failing, or 
any addrefs in manoeuvre. The aftion was irregular and tu- 
multuous, and maintained with more firmncfs and vigour than naval 
ikill. The numerous troops, both heavy and light-armed, who 
were placed on the decks, advanced, engaged, grappled, and fought 
with obflinatc valour ; while the fliips, continuing motionlefs and 

inadUvc, made the lea-fight rcfemblc a pitched battle. At length, 



5 



twenty 



$20 
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The Corcy- 
reans de- 
feated. 



Arrival of an 
Athenian 

/quadron. 
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twenty Corcyrean gallies, having bfoke the left wing of the enemy, 
and purfued them to the coaft of Epirus, inj udicioufly landed there 
to burn or plunder the Corinthian camp* 

This ineflential fervice too much weakened the fmaller fleet, 
and rendered the inequality decifive. The Corcyreans were de- 
feated with great Slaughter, their incenfed adverfaries difvegarding 
plunder and prifoners, and only thirfting for blood and 



revenge. 



rage 



citizens, who had been captured by the enemy in the beginning of 



tl 



2jeinent. Nor was their lofs of £h 
L and the reft fo much fhattered, 



end 



voured to purfue the 



Corey 



had loft feventy gallies, they were effectually prevented from execu- 
ting this defign by the fmali Athenian fquadron, which, according 
to its inftrudions from the republic, had taken no fliare in the 
battle, but, agreeably to the recent treaty between Athens and Cor- 



cyra, hindered the 



deftrudion of 



by hoflile 



threats, at length by adual refiftance. 

The Corinthians having dragged up their wreck, and recovered 
the bodies of their (lain, refitted on the coaft of Epirus, and haftened 
to Corcyra ; confiderably off which they beheld the enemy rein- 
forced, and drawn up in line of battle, in order to defend their 

coaft. They advanced, however, with intrepidity, till, to their fur— 
prife and terror, they perceived an unknown fleet prcfling towards 

them. This new appearance (hook their refolution, and made them 
change their courfc. The Corcyreans, whofe fituution at firft pre- 
vented them from feeing tlie advancing fquadron, were aftonilhed 
at the fudden retreat. of the enemy; but when they difcovercd itb 
caufe, their uncertainty and feara, increafed by their late afflicting ca- 
lamity, made them prefer the fafeft meafure. Thcy^ alfo, turned 
their prows; and, while the Corinthians retired to Epirus, prcfled 

in an oppofite dircdion to Corcyra. There, to their inexpre/hblc 
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joy, not unr 
fleet, confifti 



fhame 



CHAP 
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armament 



off the coaft of Sibota, a deferted harbour of Epirus, oppofit 
fmall iflands of the fame name. 

The Corinthians, unwilling to contend wifh the nnKrr>V^n 



of their new opponents 



mod 



} contend witn tne unbrofcen vigour The Co- 
hed a brigantine with the following rc " 
unjuftly, men of Athens! inbreak- a g ai "ft^e 

. proceedings 

ing the peace, and commencing unprovoked hoftilities. On what of w Athe- 

pretence do you hinder the Corinthians from taking vengeance on maDS ' 

an infolent foe ? If you are determined to perfift in iniquity and 

cruelty, feize us who addrefs you, and treat us as enemies." The 

words were fcarcely ended when the Corcyreans exclaimed, with a 

loud and unanimous voice, " Seize, and kill them." But the Athe- The «r «»- 

nians anfwered with moderation : " Men of Corinth, we neither 

break the peace, nor a& unjuftly. We come to defend our allies of 

Corcyra : fail unmolefted by us to whatever friendly port you deem 

mod convenient ; but if you purpofe making a defcent on Corcyra, 

or on any of the dependencies of that iiland, we will exert our 

utmoft power to fruftratc your attempt V 

This menace, which prevented immediate hoftility, did not deter The Co- 
the Corinthians from furpriiing, as they failed homeward, the town hlprifc 5 
of Anaclorium, on the Ambracian gulph, which, in the time of Auia - ,rlum . 
harmony between the colony and parent (late, had been built at the mm . v c '~ rr 
joint expence of Corinth and Corcyra, I'Yom this fea-port they car- oil" P " °" 
riedofftvvo liundrcd and fifty Corcvrcan citizens, and ciirht hundred 
flavcs. The former, added to the captives laved during the fury of 
the lea-fight J>y the clemency or the avarice of a few Corinthian cap- 
tains, made the whole prifoncrs of war amount to twelve hundred 

and fifty ; a capture which, as we fliall have cecalLn to relate, pro- 



9 ThucydiJ. p. 37. 
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G H A P. duced moft important and lamentable cGnfeqnenees: on ther future 



XV. 




fortune of Corey 



Their 



Corinthians, having cha-ftifed the infolene* of 



colony, had reafon to dread the vengeance of its powerful ally. 
the ance n of Impreffed with this terror, they laboured with great activity and 



Athens. j th UIlu fual fecrecy and addrefs, to tind 

Olymp 
hexxvii 

A " C * 432 ' meftic'ftrength of Athens defied aflauit 



nterefting than, the Corcyrean war. The do- 
but a people who, on the 



bafis of a diminutive territory and fcanty population, had rea 
an extenfive fabric of empire,, might eafily be wounded in 
reign dependencies, which, for obvious caufes, were ever 
Defcripcion novelty and rebellion. The northern mores of the iEgean 



of the Mace- 
donian coall. 



prehended under the name of Macedon 
the moft valuable portion of that kingdom, rsluttantly acknowledged 
a- IWn jnirhorirv of a fovereien whom they obeyed and detefted, 



This 



liftory will afterward 
iEgean iflands and c< 



Alia the principal foreign dominions of the Athenian republic. 
The' whole country (naturally divided by the Thermaic and Stry- 
monic gulphs into the provinces of Pieria, Chalcis, and Pangscui) 
ftrctched in a direfl: line only an hundred and fifty miles ; but the 
winding intricacies of the coaft, indented by two great, and by two 
fmaller bays, extended three times that length ; and almoft every 
convenient fituation was occupied by a Grecian lea-port. But neither 
the extent of above four hundred miles, nor the extreme popu- 
loufncfs of the maritime parts, formed the chief importance of this 
valuable poffeffion. The middle divifion, called the region of Chal- 
cis, becaufe originally peopled by a city of that name in Eubcca, was 
equally fertile and delightful. The inland country, continually di- 



by lakes, rivers, and arms of the fea, afford 



f; 



furniflicd confidcrable marts of commerce fo 



P 



i 
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ics- of Greece, >as well as for the neighbouring kingdoms of chap. 
Thrace arid JVlacedon ; and the conftant demands of the merchant 
excited the patient induftry of the hufbandman. This beautiful 
jdiftrift had, on one fide, the black mountains of Pangacus, and on 
the other, the green vales of Pieria. The former, extending ninety 
jniles towards the eaft and the river NefTus, abounded neither in corn 
nor pafture, but produced variety of timber proper for building 
{hips j and the fouthern branches of the mountain contained rich 
veins of gold and filver, which were fuccefTively wrought by the 
Thafians and the Athenians, but of which the full value was firft 
difcovered by Philip of Macedon, who annually extra&ed from 



e value of two hundred thoufand pounds 
fmalleft divifion, Pieria, extended fifty miles 



The 



maic gulph to the confines of ThefTaly and Mount Pindus. The 



Methone enriched the fh 



of 



peculiarly kind 



land country, whofe fhady hills, fequeflered walks and fountains, 
lovely verdure, and tranquil folitude, rendered it, in the fanciful 
belief of. antiquity, the favourite haunt of the Mufes ; who borrowed 
from this diflri£t their favourite appellation of Pieridcs. According to 
the fame poetical creed, thefe goddeffes might well envy the mortal 
inhabitants, who led a paftoral life, enjoyed happinefs, and are 
fcarcely mentioned in hiflory. 

Such was the nature and fuch the divifions of a territory, which That country 

i r 

the policy and rcfentmcnt of Corinth encouraged to fuccefsful rebel- JIJ c " 6 ' rom 
lion againft the fovercignty of Athens. Several maritime commu- 
nities of the Chalcidicc n took refuge within the walls ofOlynthus, a 



• l0 Diodorus, 1. xvi. p. 514. mentions in his fivtccnth book ; wherein he 

11 In ufmg the name of Chalcidicc I have explains how the principal divifions of Sy- 

followed the analogy of the Greek language ria, as well as Mcfopotamin, came to he dif- 

rather than complied with cuflom ; yet that tinguiflied, after the conqueits of Alcxan- 

part of the Macedonian coaft, ufually called dcr f by Grecian appellations, borrowed 

the region of Chalcis, gave name to the from the geography defctibed in the text. 

province of Chalcidicc in Syria 1 Sirabo 

3X2 town 
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CHAP, town which' they had built and fortified, at the diftance of fi 



XV. 




the fea, in a fertile 



hich flow 



recefs 



of the Toronaic gulph. The neighbouring city of Potidasa, a 
colony of Corinth, and governed by annual magiftrates fent from 
the mother country, yet like molt eftablifhments in the Chalcidicc, a 
tributary confederate ,l of Athens, likewife ftrengthened its walls, 
and prepared to revolt. But the Athenians anticipated this deiign 
by fending a fleet of thirty fail, which having entered the harbour 



fortifications, 



of Potidsea, commanded the citizens to demohlh their 
to give hoftages as fecurity for their good behaviour, and to difmife 
the Corinthian magiftrates. The Potidaeans artfully requeued that 
the execution of thefe fevere commands might be fufpended until 
they had time to fend ambaffadors to Athens, and to remove the 



fidel 



The A the- The weaknefs 



liftened to this deceitful requeft 



Athenian 
coaft of 



Olymp. 
lxxx 



fquadron againft pi 



A. c. 432. ance, not fparing the depend 



Macedon. M 



embafly 



more effectual was fecretly difpatched to Corinth, and other cities of 
the Peloponncfus, from which they were fupplied with two ihoufand 
men, commanded by the Corinthian Arifteus, a brave and cnter- 
prifing general. Thefe troops were thrown into the place during 
the abfencc of the Athenian fleet ; and the Potydauans, thus rcin- 



fo 



Alarmed by this intelligence, 



fitted out a new fleet of 



of troops, under the command of Callias ; who, arriving on (he 



M 



of 



Ul 



the fiegc of Pydna. Callias judicioufly exhorted him to clefift from 



enterpril 



unite J 



** I't^pa^o; unoTiXt;;. ThllCydld. 

fquadiuns 



V 



4 




thians endea- 
vour to ex- 
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fquadrons might attack Potidsea by fea, while an Athenian army of C HA p. 
three thoufand citizens, with a due proportion of allies, aflaulted it 
by land. This meafure was adopted ; but the fpirit of the garri- 
fon foon offered them battle, almoft on equal terms, though with 
unequal fuccefs. Callias however was flain, and fucceeded by 
Phormio ; who, conducting a frefh fupply of troops, defolated 
the hoftile territory of Chalcis and Pieria ; took feveral towns by 
ftorm ; and, having ravaged the adjoining diftridt, befieged the city 

of Potidsea. 

While thofe tranfacfTions were carrying on in the north, the TheCorin- 
centre of Greece was fhaken by the murmurs and complaints 
of the Corinthians and their Peloponnefian confederates who loft af P eratethe 

. , . * Lacedaemo- 

all patience when their citizens were blocked up by an Athenian nians a g*iaft 
army. Accompanied by the deputies of feveral republics beyond 
the ifthmus, who had recently experienced the arrogance of their 
imperious neighbour, they had recourfe to Sparta, whofe adlual 
power and ancient renown juftly merited the firft rank in the 
confederacy, but whofe meafures 13 were rendered flow and cau- 
tious by the forefight and peaceful counfels of the prudent Archida- 
mus. When introduced into the Spartan aflembly, the rcprefenta- 
tives of all the ftates inveighed, with equal bitternefs, againft the 
injuftice and cruelty of Athens, while each dcfcribed and exaggerated 
the weight of its peculiar grievances. The Mcgareans complained 
that, by a recent decree of that flcrn unfeeling republic, they had 
been excluded from the ports and markets of Attica 14 ; an cxclufion, 

which, 



IJ Plutarch (in Fericl.) afcribes the bark- againft Athens (Arifloph. in Pace). The 

wardnefs of the Spartans to engage in war cauJc of their irrcfolution, ailigncd in the 

to the advice of their principal magilirates, text, is confirmed by the fublctjuent beha- 

brihed by Pericles, who wifhed lo gain time viour of Archidamus. 

for his military preparations, a report ai 14 The Meg.ircans were necufed of plough- 
improbable as another calumny, that they ing confecratcd land* ; they were ac- 

wcrc bribed by their allies to take amis cufcJ of harbouring the Athenian (laves,. 

I'uuiihcs 
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■tdifch, fconfidering the narrownefs and poverty 



them of 



Tlie inhabitants of ^gina explained 



and difregarding the liberal 



e 



life. 

fiance of recent and fol 

fpirit of Grecian policy, the Athenians had reduced their unj 
nate ifland into the moft deplorable condition of fervitude. 

When other ftates had defcribed their particular fuffering: 
Corinthians laft arofe, and their fpeaker thus addrefled the Laceda- 
monian affembly : " If we had come hither^men of Lacedaetnon! 

to urge — r _- 

the tranfadions of the preceding, and prefent, years. The revolt of 
Corcyra, the fiege of Potidaea, are fads which fpeak for themfelves; 



fufficient 



thoughts of this afTembly mould be direded 



i 



tt 



portant than particular injuries, however 




and 



mous 



The general oppreffive fyftem of 



enor- 
it is 



our 



fyft 



ithing lefs 



than the deftrudion of Grecian freedom, which is 



dy to perifh 
ty, men of Spart 



That moderation and 



for 



famous, render you the dupes of fore 
become the victims of foreij 



artifice, and expofe you to 
which, inftead of oppofing 



with prompt alacrity, you 



have nouriflied 



dela 



y; 



of this fatal error, are now called to conl 

nfant weaknefs but with the matured vigour of y 



thofe 



fugitives and exiles; other caufes of com- 
plaint might cafily have been difcovcred or 
invented by their powerful neighbours, who 
were provoked that fuch a fmall commui.it/ 
on their frontier (hould uniformly fpurn their 
authority. But the malignity of the comic 
writers of the times afcribed the feverc de- 
cree againft Megara to an event equally dif- 

graceful to the morals of their country, and 



injurious to the honour of Pericles. The 
following verfes arc tranflated from the 
Acharnenfcs of Ariftophancs ; 

Juvcncs profefti Megaram cbrij auferunt 
Simxtham cx fcortatione nobilem : 
Mrgarenfis hinc populus dolorc periclus 
Furatur Afpafix- duo fcorta haud impigcr: 

Hinc initium belli prorupit 
Univcrfis Grxcis ob trco mcritriculas. 

of 
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of profperity, are continually intent on fome new project of ag-* 
grandi^ement. How .different from your flow procraftination is the 
ardent character of the Athenians. Fond of novelty, and fertile 
in refources, alike aftwe and vigilant, the accomplifhment of qne 
defign leads them to another more daring. Defire, hope, enter- 
prife, faccefan, follow in rapid fucceflion. Already have they fub- 
dued half of Greece ; their ambition grafps the whole. Roufe, then, 
from your lethargy, defend your allies, invade Attica, maintain the 
glory of Peloponnefus, that facred depofit, with which being en- 
trufted by your anceftors, you are bound to tranfmit unimpaired to 

pofterity." 



CHAP; 

XV/ 




bufi 



fired to be heard 



Equity could not 



the Athe- 
nians. 



deny the requeft of thefe voluntary advocates, who fpoke in a ftyle 
well becoming the loftinefs of their republic ,s . With the pride of 
fuperiority, rather than indignation of innocence, they affedled to 



falfe afperfi 



and, inftead of an- 



fwering diredly the numerous accufations againft their prefump- 
tuous abufe of power, defcribed, with fwelling encomiums, " the illuf- 
trious and memorable exploits of&their countrymen j exploits which 
had juftly raifed them to a pre-eminence, acknowledged by their 
allies, unconteded by Sparta, and felt by Pcrlia. When it became 
the dignity of Greece to chadife the repeated infults of that ambi- 



of 



in 



cruel dominion of Barbarians, had acquired a juft and lawful fway 
over the coafls of Europe and of Alia. The new fubjc&s of the re- 
public were long treated rather as fellow- citizens, than as tributaries 
and (laves. But it was the nature of man to revolt againft the ftip- 
/>o/W injuuice of his equals, rather than againft the real tyranny of 



" ThucyJiJ. I xliii. &i feqq 

4 



Ids 
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xv. 




his matters. This circumftance, fo honourable to Athenian lenity, 
had occafioned feveral unprovoked rebellions, which the republic 
had been compelled to punifii with an exemplary feverity. The 
apprehenfion of future commotions had lately obliged her to hold, 
with a firmer hand, the reins of government, and to maintain with 
armed power an authority juftly earned, and ftri&ly founded in na- 



fliould 



weak. If 



i 



thought proper to oppofe this immoveable purpofe, Athens well 
knew how to redrefs her wrongs, and would, doubtlefs, uphold 
her empire with the fame valour and adtivity by which it had 
been ellabliflied." 

Pacific ad- Having heard both parties, the aflembly adjourned, without form- 
AreWdamu?; ing any refolutioa. But next day, it appeared to be the prevail- 
ing opinion, that the arrogance and ufurpation of Athens had 
already violated the peace, and that it became the prudence, as well 
as the dignity, of Sparta, no longer to defer hoftilities. This po- 
pular current was vainly oppofed by the experienced wifdom of 
king Archidamus, who flill counfclled peace and moderation, thougl 
his courage had been confpicuoufly diftinguifhed in every loalon of 
danger. He exhorted his countrymen " not to rufh blindly on 
war, without examining the refources of the enemy and their own. 
The Athenians were powerful in fhips, in money, in cavalry, and 
in arms ; of all which the Lacedemonians were dcfVitutc, or, at 
leaft, but feebly provided. Whatever provocation, thereto! e, they 
had received, they ought in prudence to diflemble their refcntinent, 
until they could effectually exert their vengeance. The prelent 
crifis required negotiation ; if that failed, the ( i lent preparation ot a 
few years would enable them to take the held with well-founded 
oppofed by hopes of rcdrcfling the grievances of their confederates. " Had this 

one of the* ' moderate language made any impreflion on Inch an allembly, it would 
Ephon. j iavc ^ ccn fp CC jijy obliterated by the blunt boldncls of Sthciiclaidcs, 

one 
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of the Eph 



" Men of Sparta ! Of C h a p. 

A. V • 



the long fpeeches of the Athenians I underftand not the drift. While 
they dwell with ftudied eloquence on their own praifes, they deny 
not their having injured our allies. If they behaved well in the 
Perfian war, and now otberwife> their degeneracy is only the more 
apparent. But then, and now, we are ftill the fame ; and if we 
would fupport our character, we muft not overlook their injuftice. 
They have fhips, money, and horfes ; but we have good allies, 
whofe interefts we muft not abandon, Why do we deliberate, while 
our enemies are in arms ? Let us take the field with fpeed, and 




The acclamations of the peopl 



fight with all our might 

and war was refolved. 

This refolution was taken in the fourteenth year after the con- War deter - 

mined. 

clufion of the general peace ; but near a twelvemonth elapfed be- oiymp. 

1 X X X VI 1 . 2« 

fore the propereft meafures for invading Attica could be finally ad- a. c. 431. 
jufted among the difcordant members of fo numerous a confede- 
racy. It confided of the feven republics of the Peloponnefus, except General con- 



firft of which from 



federacy 
agaiRft' A- 



perhaps from moderation ,6 , prefcrvcd, in the beginning of the war, thens 
a fufpicious neutrality. Of the nine northern republics, Acarnania 
alone declined joining the allies, its coaft being particularly ex- 



d to the ravages of 



The cities of Nau- 



paftus and Platsea, for rcafons that will foon appear, were totally 
devoted to their Athenian protestors ; whole caule was likewife em- 
braced by feveral petty princes of Theflaly* But all the other dates 
beyond the Ifthmus longed to follow the dandard of Sparta, and 
to humble the afpiring ambition of their too powerful neighbour. 

The rcprefentatives of thefe various communities having, accord- frn( . ls n 

, . . nncmg cm- 

ing to the received pradioe of Greece, affcmblcd in the principal b.ifly 10 th n 

city of the confederacy, were drongly encouraged by the Conn- frp " 



I* 



The ambition of Argos ih confirmed by nature of the Ach.ran Lvvs, which will after- 



the fubfequent meafures of that republic j the wards be dcfciibcd. 
moderation, of Achaia is fufpefted, from ihc 

Vol, I. 3 Y 



thuns 
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th&ns, who, as their colony of Fotidea was ftill clofely befkged 
boured tlo accelerate reprifals on Attica, by 
vantageous profpe£t of the approaching war. 



They obferved 



That 



confederacy, exceeding fixty thoufand 
nemv. whom thev excelled ftill more 



furpafied in 



The one was com 



of national 



troops, figh 
government 



for the independence 



fhare 



the 



confifted 



government. 



try, 



were requifite, the allied ftates would 



more liberal and forward" to defend their intereft 
n the relu&ant tributaries of Athens to rivet their 



ferv 



chains : and if ftill more money fhould be wanted, the Delphic and 
Olympic treafures afforded an inexhauftible refource, which could 
not be better expended than in defending the facred caufe of juftice, 
and of Grecian freedom.* In order to gain full time, however, for 
fettling all matters among themfelves, the confederates difpatchcd to 



of accommodation, which the^ 



would be indign 
demands, fuccefli 



draw their garrifon from iEgi 
cncc of their colonies 17 . 



)afly they rofe in their 
; to raife the fiege of 
ainft Megara; to with- 

declare the independ- 



" Bcfides complying with the. demands of Cyion from the temple of Minerva, 
mentioned in the text, the Athenians were butchered them without mercy, and with too 
required " to expel the defcendants of thofc little refpett for the privileges of that vene- 
impious men who had prophaned the temple rablc fanduary. The whole tranfaction is par- 
of Minerva." This alluded to an event which ticularly related by Plutarch in his life of So- 
happened the firft year of the 4*; th Olympiad, Jon. The renewal of fuch an antiquated com- 
or 598 years before Chrift. Cylon, a power- plaint, at this juncture, pointed particularly 



at Pcriclc? , and fhewed the opinion whiVli 
the Spartans entertained of his unrivalled 



ful Athenian, having feized the ciudcl, and 
afpiring at royalty, was defeated in his pur. 
pofe by Megacles, a maternal anccftor of influence and authoiity. 
Pericles, who having decoyed the hflbciatcs 



1 Thcfe 
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Tfaefe iaft demands were heard at Athens with a mixture of rage ° p * 




mans. 



and terror* The capricious multitude, who had hitherto approved ^ h ^ 
and admired the afpiring views of Perkles, now trembled* on the the Athe- 
brink of the precipice to which he h^d conduced them. They had 
Jiitherto pu£hed the fiege of Potidsea with great vigour, but with- 
out any near profpedt of faccefs. They rauft now contend with a 
numerous confederacy, expofe their boafted grandeur to the doubt- 
ful chance of war, and exchange the amufements and pleafures of 
the city for t;he toils and hardfhips of a camp. Of thefe difcontented 

^murmurs the rivals and enemiqs of Pericles greedily availed them- 
felves, to traduce the chara&er and adminiftration of that illuflxious 
Itatefman. It was infinuated, that, facrificing to private pafhon Clamour ex- 

the intereft of his country, he had ena&ed the imperious decree, of perfcles^^ 
which the 'allies fo juftly complained, to refent the perfonal injury of 
his beloved Afpafia, whofe family had been infulted by fame licen- 
tious youths of Megara 17 . Diopeithes, Dracontides, and other de- 
magogues, derided the folly of taking arms on fuch a frivolous pre- 
tence, and as preparatory to the impeachment of Pericles himfelf, 
the courts of juftice were fatigued with profecutions of his valuable 
friends. 

The phtlofopher Anaxagoras, and Phidias the ftatuary, refle&ed Perfecimo* 
iflore luftre than they could derive, from the protection of any pa- 
tron. The mixed chara&er of Afpafia was of a more doubtful 
kind. To the natural and fprightly graces of Ionia, her native 
country, fhe added extraordinary accomplifhments of mind and 
body ; and having acquired in high perfection the virtues and talents 
of the other fcx, was acculed of being too indifferent to the honour 
of her own. Scarcely fuperior in modefty to Phryne, Thais, or 
trigone, her wit, her knowledge, and her eloquence, excited uni- 
verfal admiration or envv '\ while the beauty of her fancy and of 



of his friends. 



17 



Sec above, p. 5^6. " Plato In Mcncx. 

3 v 2 



her 



* • * 
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her perfon, infpired more tender fentiments 




of 



with entertaming 



family (which 



com meree) 



trons ; 
republic 



crime 



feverely punimed 



conclude her 



arguments and* tears of her lover laved her from the- fury of an en- 
raged populace, at a- crifis when his raoft ftrenuous exertions could 
not prevent the banifhment of Anaxagoras and Phidias. 
Banilhment The former was accufed of propagating db&rihes inconfiftent 
^s^fffi- with the eftablifhed religion ; the latter, of having indulged- the very 

pardonable vanity (as it fhould* feem), of reprefenting himfelf, and 
his patron* on the fliield of his admired {fertile- of Minerva; There, 
with inimitable art, Phidias had 1 ei%raved the- renowned vi&bry of 
the Athenians over the warlike daughters of the Therraodon ; he had 
delineated himfelf in the figure of a* bald old^ man raifing a heavy 
ftone (an allufion to his {kill in architecture), while- the features 
of* Pericles were- diftinguifhed- in the countenance of an Athenian 
chief, bravely combating the queen of the Amazons, though his ele- 
vated arm hid part of the face, and in fome meafure concealed the 



refemblance 



For this fictitious crime, Phidias was driven from 



Accufarion 
of Pericles. 



a city which had been adorned by the unwearied labours of his 
long life, and debarred beholding thofe wonders of art which his 
fublime genius had created. 

The accufation- of the principal friends of Pericles paved the way 
for his own. He was reproached with embezzling the public trea- 
fure ; but, on this occafion, plain. fa£ts confounded the artifices of 

his enemies. It was proved, that his private expences were jufliy 
proportioned to the meafure of his patrimony ; many inftanccs were 
brought of his generous contempt of wealth in the fervice of his 



5 Plut. in Pcricl. & Ariftot. de Mund* 



country j 
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country ; and it appeared, after the ftri&eft examination, that his 
fortune had not increa-fed fince he was intruded with the exchequer; 
This honourable difplay of unlhaken probity, which had ever 
formed the bafts of the authority ^ of Pericles, again reconciled to 

■ 

Mm the unfteady affections of his countrymen, and gave irrefiftible 
force* to that famous and fatal fpeech, which unalterably decided the 

war of Pelopormefus. 

" Often have I declared, Athenians, that we muff not obey the 
imjuft commands of our enemies. I am ftill firmly of that mind, 
convincedias P am of the dangerous vicHIitudes of war and fortune ; 
and that human hopes, defigns, and purfuits, are all fleeting and 
fallacious. Yet, in the prefent crifis, neceflity and glory fhould 
alike fix us to this immoveable refolution. The decree againft Me- 

■ 

gara v which the firft embaffy required us to repeal, is not the caufe 
of that hoftile jealoufy* which has long fecretly envied our greatnefs, 
and which has now more openly confpired our deftru&ion. Yet 



of 



fome men have 



the honour of 
fillanimoufly r 



have emboldened 
our proper firmncfi 



lvolved 
By pu- 
ma I ig* 



fen 



mands; demands which merit to be auiwered, . not by euibalhes, but 

by arms. 

<c The flouriihing refources, and adhial firength, of tlie republic, 

afford us the mod flattering proipett of military, luccefs. Imprcg- 

10 This tcAirpony, which is given ly the tiny at his houfe, was rcfjfcJ admittance, 



" hecftufc Pcniolcs was oec i pied in ton lid cr- 
inc ho.v lie m-.jHu belt llate hi* accounts. " 
M Let l.im r.uhcr con'Mer," fiid the f.i£,i- 



imparuality of Thucydides, deftroys atonce 
the numerous afpcrfions of the comic po<y«. vl 
the times, which have been copied by Plu- 
tarch, and from him transcribed by modem ciocs {tripling, 44 how to give no account at 
compilers. Pericles, it is faid, raifed the all." Pericles took the hint, and involved 
war of PcloponncfiM, merely for his own his country in a war, which allowed no time 
convenience and fafety ; and was encouug.'d for examining the public expenditure. Such 
to this mcafurc by the advice of his kinfman anecdotes muy amufe thofc who can bc!ic\c 
Alcibmdcs, then a boy ; who calling one them. 

nably 



CHAP; 

XV. 




He juftifies 
his meafures, 
and main- 
tains the ne- 
ceflity of the 
war ; 



explains the 

ilrcngth and 
refot.rces oi 
the republic. 



* 



T.. 
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nably fortified by land, our fliores are defended by three In 



CHAP 
XV. 




be^des a body -of cavalry, to the number of twelve hund 
r with two tlioufaild archers, we can immediately take t 

■ 

thirteen thoufand pikcmen, without draining our foreig 



fons^ or diminim 
•who defend the v 



The wealthy fea-ports 



fhi 



Doriaj in a word, the whole extenfive coaft of the Afiatic peninfula, 



ackno 



whofe flrength is increafed by the fliip 
-irrvra. while the fmaller iflands furnifh 



their ability, with money and troops. Athens thus reigns queen 
of a thoufand 11 tributary republics, and notwithftanding the expenccs 
incurred by the fiege of Potidsea, and the architectural ornaments of 
the city, fhe poflefles fix thoufand talents in her treafury. 



which he 



fituation of 



II 



everfe. Animated 



the n wtfi h Y ra £ e > and emboldened by numbers, they may be roufed 



tranfient, defultory aflault; but deftitute of refources, and d 



and if 



in iuterefts, they are totally incapable of any fteady, perf 
exertion. With fixty thoufand men they may enter Attica ; 
our unfeafonable courage gives them an opportunity, may win a 
battle ; but unlefs our rafh imprudence affifls and enables them, they 
cannot poflibly profecute a fuccefsful war- Indeed, Athenians! I 
lefs dread the power of the enemy, than your own ungovernable 

fpirit. Inftead of being feduced from your fecurity, by a vain 
deli re to defend, againft fuperior numbers, your plantations and 
villas in the open country, you ought to deftroy thefe fuperfluous 
poflcflions with your own hands. To you who receive the con- 
veniences of life from fo many diftant dependencies, the devaftation 
of Attica is a matter of fmall moment j but how can your enemies ro 



*■ Ariftoph. Vefp. He fnys, that twenty fian Fields, if each tributary city undertook 
thoufand Athenians might live as in the Ely- to provide for twenty citizens, V. 705, kc. 

pair, 

9 
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pair, How can they furvive, the devaftation of the Peloponnefus I c HA P. 
How can they prevent, or remedy, this fatal, this intolerable cala- 
mity, while the Squadrons of Athens command the furrounding feas ?..' 
If thefe confidecations be allowed their full weight, if reafon, not 
paffion, condu&s the war, it feems fcarcely in the power of fortune 
to rob you of vidory. Yet let us anfwer the Peloponnefians with. DIftatej a re- 
moderation v " that we will not forbid the Megarearis our ports and pdoponne- 
markets, if the Spartans, and other ftates of Greece, abolifti their fians > 
exclufive and inhofpitable laws : that we will reft ore independent 
governments to fuch cities as were free at the laft treaty of peace, 
provided the Spartans engage to follow our example : that we 
are ready to fubmrt all differences to the impartial decifion of 
any equitable tribunal ; and that, although thefe condefcending over- 
tures be rejected* we will not commence hoftilities, but are prepared' 
to repel them with our ufual vigour"" The aflembly murmured which Is 

tskcn for 3L 

applaufe ; a decree was propofed and ratified ; the ambaffadors re- declaration. 

turned home with the reply di&ated by Pericles ; which, moderate as of war * 
it feemed to the Athenian ftatefman, founded like an immediate de- 
claration of war to the Spartans and their allies. 

Six months after the battle of Potidsea, the Thebans, who were TheTheban* 

'the mod powerful and the moll daring of thefe allies, undertook a [" r a pnfe Pla ~" 

military enterprile againft the iijiall, but magnanimous republic of p 5 ) m p- 

i XXX V 1 1 • 2 • 

Plataea. Though fituate in the heart of Bcuotia, amidfl numerous A.C. 431* 

IVIciy the ^th« 

and warlike enemies, the Piata-ans (till prclervcd an unihakendidelity 
to Athens, whole toils and triumph;, they had lharcd in the Peiiiam 
war. Yet even this feeble community, furrounded on every 1 jcJc by 
hoflile Boeotians, .was not exempted from domeflic difcord. Nau— 
elides, the perfidious and bloody leader of an ariftocratical faction, 



11 In examining the fpecch nferibed (0 rian, but which arc carefully relatedrn the text. 
Pericles, on this occafion, by Thucydides The En^lifh fpecch is fiio; tcr than the Greek, 
the attentive reader will perceive that it fup- but contains more information adlcOkd fioin 
pofes the knowledge of fcveral events omit- Plutarch, Diodoius, Arilbophanrs, and the 
ted in the preceding narrative of that hillo- 2d book uf 1 hucydides him fell". 

enr* aired 
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engaged to betray the Platsean gates to a body of foreign troops, 
providedtthey enabled him to overturn the democracy, and to take 
vengeance on his political adverfaries, whom he regarded as hu 



Eurymaehus, 



wealthy Theban, with 



perfonal foes* 

whom, ia the name of his affociates, this fanguinary agreement had 
been contra&ed^ entered Piatsea with three hundred of his country ~ 
men, at the firft watch of the night ; but, regardlefs of their promife 



to Nauclides, who expe&ed that they would break tumultuoufly 
kito the houfes, and butclier his enemies, the Thebans formed re- 
gularly in arms, and remained quietly in the market-place, having 
UTued a proclamation to invite all the citizens indifcriminately to be- 
come allies to Thebes. The Plataeans readily accepted a propefal, 
. which delivered them from the terror of immediate death. But 
while they fucceflively ratified the agreement, they obferved, with 
mixed fhame and joy, that darknefs and furprife had greatly aug- 
mented the number of the confpirators. Encouraged by this dif- 
covery, they fecretly difpatched a meffenger to Athens; and, while 
they expe&ed the afliftance of their diftant prote&or, determined to 
leave nothing untried for their own deliverance. 

Daring en- The night was fpent in an operation not lefs daring than extn- 

thcPla^an^. ordinary. As they could not afTemble in the ftrcets without alarm- 
ing fufpicion, they dug through the interior walls of their houfes, 
and fortified the outward in the beft manner the tirrte would allow, 
with their ploughs, carts, and other inftruments of hufbandry. Be- 



fore day-break the ^ 
they rullied furioufly 



when, with one confent, 
the women and children 



fhrieks and eeftures the efforts of 



It was night, and a ftorm of rain and thunder augmented the gloomy 

terrors of the battle. The Thebans were unacquainted with the 
ground; above an hundred fell; near two hundred fled in trepida- 
tion to a Jofty and fpacious tower adjoining the walls, which they 

millook 
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niftook for one of the gates of the city. In the flrft movements of c H^A P. 
•efentment, the Plataeans prepared to burn them alive ; but a mo- 
nent's rene&ion deterred them from this dangerous cruelty. Mean- 




confiderabl 



fugi 



ntrymen. Their progrefs would have been 



of the enterprife, had not the heavy rain fo much fwelled the 
Afopus, that an unufual time was fpent in croffing that river. They 
had fcarcely entered the Platsean territory, when a fecond meflenger 
informed them, that their unfortunate companions were all killed or 
taken prifoners. Upon this intelligence they paufed to confider, 

proceeding to the Platsean walls, where they 



whether, inftead of proceeding to the Platsean walls, 
could not perform any immediate fervice, they ought not, as an 
eafier enterprife, to feize the citizens of that place, who were dif— 
perfed over their villages in the open country. 

But while they deliberated on this meafure, a Platsan herald ar- Their ftrata- 
rived, complaining of the unjuft and raoft unexpected infraction of the frying the 



Theb-ins, 
without dan 



immediately to leave the territory of Platsea, if they hoped to deliver ^ C iy^ thc,n " 
their fellow-citizens from captivity ; and denouncing, if they refufed 
compliance, that their countrymen would inevitably be punifhcd with 



a cruel death. This 



pre- 



vailed on the enemy to rcpafs the Afopus, while the Platceans loft- 
not a moment to aflcmblc within their walls the fcattcrcd inhabitants 
of their fields and villas ; and braving the Thcban refentment, the 

immediate effedts of which they had rendered impotent, maflacrcd 
the unhappy prifoners, to the number of an hundred and eighty, 
among whom was Kurymachus, the chief promoter of the expe- 
dition. After this fignal adl of vengeance, they ftrcngthened 



work 



their wives and children to the 



tributary i (lands of Athens; and, that they might more feci i rely 
fuflain the expected liege, required and received Irom that republic 



Vol. I. ] Z 



a plentiful 
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CHAP. a plentiful fupply of provifions, and a confiderable reinforcement of 

troops. 

Preparations The fword was now drawn, and both parties feemed eager to 
£thM«. exert their utmoft ftrcngth. The Spartans fummoned their confe- 




A. C. 431. 



demanded money and fh 



and Sicilian colonies ; and folicited affiftance from the Perfian mo- 
narch Artaxerxes, and from Perdiccas king of Macedon • both of 

naturally regarded the Athenians as dangerous neighbours, 



whom naturally regarded the Athenians as dangerous 
and ambitious invaders of their coafts. The people of Athens alfo 
condefcended to crave the aid of Barbarians, and actually contracted 
an alliance with Sitalces, the warlike chief of the Odryfians, who 
formed the mod powerful tribe in Upper Thrace.. They required 
at the fame time an immediate fupply of cavalry from their Thcfla- 
lian allies, while their fleet already cruiled along the coaft of Pclo- 
ponnefus, to confirm the fidelity of the furrounding iflands; an ob- 
ject deemed eflential to the fuccefsful invafion of that territory. The 
unexperienced youth, extremely numerous in moft republics of 
Greece, rejoiced at the profpect of war. The aged faw and dreaded 

the general commotion, darkly foretold, as they thought, by ancient 
oracles and prophefies, but clearly and recently announced, by an 
earthquake in the facrcd, and hitherto immoveable ifland of Dclos. 



of 



of 



confederates, to the number 



of fixty thoufand, aflcmbled from the north and fouth, at the 
Corinthian Idhmus. The fcveral communities were rclpceVively 
commanded by leaders of their own appointment ; but the gene- 
ral conduct of the war was intruded to Archidamus, the Spartan 

king. 

Archidamuj 1° a council of the chiefs, that prince warmly approved their ala- 
addrcflrs the • • taking the field, and extolled the greatnel's and bravery oi 

confederates. J o ° 1 

an army, the mod numerous and bed; provided, that had ever 



followed the dandard of any Grecian general. Yet their preparati 



ons 



4 



howevci 
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however extraordinary, were not greater than their enterprife re- 
quired. They had waged war with a people not lefs powerful, than 
adive and daring ; who had difcernment to perceive, and ability to 
improve, every opportunity of advantage; and whofe refentment 
would be as much inflamed, as their pride would be wounded, by 
the approach of invafion and hoftility. It feemed probable, that the 
Athenians would not allow their lands to be wafted, without attempt- 
ing to defend them. The confederates, therefore, muft be always 
on their guard ; their difcipline muft: be ftridl, regular, and uniform; 
to elude the (kill, and to oppofe the ftrength of Athens, demanded 
their utmoft vigilance and a&ivity. 

Archidamus, after leading his army into Attica, feems blameable in 
allowing their martial ardor to evaporate in the fruitlefs fiege of 
Oenoe', the ftrongeft Athenian town towards the ibuthern frontier of 
Bceotia. This tedious and unfuccefsful operation enabled the Athenians 
to complete, without interruption, the lingular plan of defence fo ably 
traced by the bold genius of Pericles. They haftened the defolation 
of their own fields; demolished their delightful gardens and villas, 

which it had been their pride to adorn ; and tranfported, either to 
Athens or the ifles, their valuable effects, their cattle, furniture, and 
even the frames of their houfes. The numerous inhabitants of the 
country towns and villages, where the more opulent Athenians 
commonly fpent their time, flocked to the capital, which was well 
fumifhed with the means of fubfiftcncc, though not of accommoda- 
tion, for fuch a promifcuous crowd of flrangers, with their families, 
(laves, or fervants. Many people of lower rank, deflhutc of private 
dwellings, were obliged to occupy the public halls, the groves and 
temples, the walls and battlements. F.vcn pcrfons of tliflindion 
were narrowly and meanly lodged ; an inconvenience fevercly felt 
by men accuflomed to live at large in the country, in rural cafe and 

elegance. But refentment againft the public enemy blunted the 

3 Z 2 fenlc 
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chap. f e:1 f e 0 f perfonal hardftiip, and filenced the voice of private com- 

plaint. 

Theconfe- Meanwhile, the confederate army, having raifed the fiege of 
we A:t?ca. Oenoc, advanced along the eaftern frontier of Attica ; and, within 
bcxxvu - eighty days after the furprife of Platsea, invaded the Thriafian plain, 
A. C. 431. the richeft ornament of the Athenian territory. Having wafted that 

valuable diftritt with fire and fword, they proceeded to Eleulis, and 
from thence to Acharnac, the largeft borough in the province, and 
only eight miles diltant from the capital. There they continued an 
unufual length of time, gradually demolishing the houfes and planta- 
tions, and daily exercifing every a& of rapacious cruelty, with a 
view either to draw the enemy to a battle, or to difcover whether 



the"/ Tnju- 1 exerted an uncommon degree of patience and felf-command. But 

their unrulv pafhons could no longer be reftrained, when they learned 
the proceedings in Acharnaz. The proprietors of that rich and ex- 
tenfive diftritt boafted, that they alone could lend three thouiand 
brave fpearmen into the field, and lamented, that they fiiould remain 
cooped up in dilhonourable confinement, while their poflefiions fell a 
prey to an hoftile invader. Their animated complaints inflamed 
the kindred ardor of the Athenian youth. It appeared unworthy 
of thofe, who had lb often ravaged with impunity the territories of 
their neighbours, patiently to behold the dcfolatkm of their own. 
Intereftcd pricfts announced approaching calamity; feditious orators 
clamoured againft the timid counfcls of Pericles ; the impetuous 
youth required their general to lead them to battle. Amiclll this 
popular commotion, the accomplilhed general and Uatelinan re 



determined 



if 



ffect 



to 



iges 



fecuritv, even to the eates of 



The A the- ' The Athenians, hitherto intent on their naval preparations, had 



mama 



1 
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mained unmoved, bravely refitting the ftorm, or dexteroully 



force 



riik 



CHAP 
XV. 




confederates, he feafonably employed the Athenian and Theflalian 
cavalry to beat up their quarters, to intercept their convoys, to ha- 



rafs 



While 



prifes tended to divert or appeafe the tumult, a fleet of an hundred 



fifty 



A fqua- 



dron, lefs numerous, made a defcent on Locris. The rebellious in- 
habitants of iEgina were driven from their pofleflions ; an Athenian 
colony was fettled in that ifland. The wretched fugitives, whofe 
country had long rivalled Athens itfelf in wealth, commerce, and 
naval power, received the maritime diftrid of Thyria TJ from the 
bounty of their Spartan protestors. 

Intelligence of thefe proceedings, and ftill more the fcarcity of Theconfe- 
provifions, engaged the confederates to return to their refpe&ive cuat^Attica. 
republics- Having advanced by the eaftern, they retired along the 



frontier 



every 



es in 



riencing the fatal effedts of their refentment or rapacity. Soon after 
their retreat, Pericles, towards the beginning of Autumn, led out the 
Athenians to ravage the neighbouring and hoftile province of Me- 
gara. The invading army was accidentally obferved by the fleet, 
while it returned from the coaft of Peloponnefus. The lailors 
haftened to (hare the d anger and plunder. The whole Athenian Peric] 
force thus amounted to near twenty thouiaiul men; a number far g^a* Mc " 
more than luflicicnt to deprive the indulhious Megareans of the 

hope of a Icanty hurvefi, earned with infinite toil and care, in their 
narrow unfruitful territory. 

The winter was not diflinguifhcd by any important expedition on 
cither fide. The Corinthians, long inured to the feu in all fcafons, 
carried on indecifive holtilities againR the Athenian allies in Acar- 



11 



I His dill riil lay on the frontier of the was Ion£ an objeft of contention between 



Argivc and Lacedemonian territory, and thoic republics. See above, i>. ? \0. 



nanut.. 
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nania. During this inactive portion of the year, the Athenians, as 
well as their enemies, were employed in celebrating the memory of 
the dead, with much funereal pomp, and high encomiums on their 
valour""'; in diflributing the prizes of merit among the furviving 
warriors ; in confirming their refpective alliances ; and in fortifying 
fuch places on their frontier as feemed mod expo fed to military ex- 
curfions, or naval delccnts. 

The return of fummer brought back into Attica the Peloponncfum 
invaders ; but it likewife introduced a far more dreadful calamity, 
A deftru&ive peflilcnce, engendered in iEthiopia, infe&ed Egypt, 
and fpread over great part of the dominions of the king of Pcriia. 
Hiftory does not explain by what means this fatal diforder was com- 
municated to Greece. The year had been in other refpe&s remarkably 
healthful- As the difeafe firft appeared in the Pineus, the principal 
Athenian harbour, we may be allowed to conjecture, that it was im- 
ported from the eafl, cither by the Athenian merchantmen, or by 
the (hips of war, which annually failed to that quarter, in order to 
levy money on the tributary cities. When its miierable fymptoms 
broke out in the Piraeus, the inhabitants fufpetted that the enemy 



This mournful folemnity, as praftifed 
by the Athenians, is defcribed by Thucy- 
dides, 1. ii. p. I 20. k feqq. The bones of 
the deccafed were brought to a tabernacle 
prcvioufly creeled for receiving them. On 
the day appointed for the funeral, they were 
conveyed from thence in cy profs coffins, 
drawn on carriages, one for each tribe, to 
the public fcpulchrc in the Ceramicus, the 
molt beautiful fuburb of the city. The rela- 
tions of the- dead decked out the remains of 
their frirnJs, as they judged molt proper 
(Sec I.yfus againft Agoraiut). One empty 
bier war. drawn along in honour of thofc 
whofc bodies had not been recovered. Pcr- 
fons of every age, and of either (c< t citizens 
and Grangers, attended this folcmnitv. When 
the bones were dcpofited in the earth, fome 
citizen i*f dignity and mcjit, named by the 



Hate, mounted a lofty pulpit, and pronounccJ 
the panegyric of the deccafed, of their an- 
ceftors, and the Athenian republic. On this 
occafion, Pericles himfclf had been appointed 
to that folemn office. lie performed it with 
great dignity. His fpeech, containing al- 
moft as many ideas as words, is incapable of 
abridgment; nor docs its nature admit the 
infertion of it in tire in the prcfent hillory, in 
which eloquence is merely confidcrcd a-, an 
inltrument of government, and fuch fpeeches 
only introduced as inllucnccd public re (id u- 
tions and meafures. It is, however, woithy 
of obfervation, that his magnificent dilj'l-iy 
of the ad vantages , thefecurity, and llu* "!' i ry 
of Athens, forms a (biking contrail with the 
unexpected calamities which loon overwhelmed 

his unhappy country. 

had 
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had poifoned their wells. But it foon extended over the adjoining CHAP, 
diftrids, and raged with peculiar violence in the populous ftreets 
which furrounded the citadel. 

The malady appeared under various forms, in different conftitu- Description 

. m of that ma- 

tions ; but its ipecihc lymptoms were invariably the fame. It began lady, 
with a burning heat in the head ; the eyes were red and inflamed ; 
the tongue and mouth had the colour of blood. The pain and in- 
flammation defcended to the bread with inexpreffible anguifh ; the 
{kin was covered with ulcers ; the body of a livid red ; the external 
heat not fenfiblc to the touch, but the internal fo violent, that the 
flighteft covering could not be endured. An infatiable thirft was an 
univerfal fymptom; and, when indulged, incrcafed the diforder. 
When the bowels were attacked, the patient expired in debility. 
Some exifted feven or nine days, and died of a fever, with apparent 
remains of llrength. The life was iaved, when the internal vigour 
diverted the courfe of the difeafe towards the extremities. Thole 
who once recovered were never dangeroufly attacked a fecond time, 
from which they conceived a vain hope of proving thenceforth 
fupcrior to every bodily infirmity. The diforder, which was always hfefleason 
accompanied with an extreme dejedtion of fpirits, often impaired l!lc,ninJ »- 
the judgment, as well as the memory. All remedies, human and 
divine, were employed in vain to Hop the progress of this fatal con- 
tagion. The miferable crowds pcrilhcd in the temples, preferring 
unavailing prayers to the gods. A (hocking fpcclacle was Icon 
round the iacred fountains, where multitudes lay dead, or expired in 

agonifing torture. At length all medical alliflance was defpiled '\ 

15 The fuppofed decree of the Athenians in rioui. The malady is minutely defuibed 

favour of ilippociates, lays, thai hi-, khol.irs, by Thueydidcs, 1 ii. c. \lvii. by Lucreiiu>, 

{hewed the means both of pie<entim; and !. vi. \er. 1 1 ;6, & l'*»p|. Diodouis I- xii. 

curing the plague. Ti s y** ir.. tAt dillefs widdy from t!>rm both, prob..bly 

hxftuta^xi w Am/a» 5 anJ again, '(>-, T i having copied from I'.jdioms and Theopom- 

Utm* *<Aiaa a -Tahu r*v« *'/"«> r '' Hip- pti.v. 1 1 ippoci has fevcral cafes of the 

pocrates, p. iji,o. This decree, theiefore, as pl.iguc horn Thafo*, Abdera, Sec. but not 

well as the letters of I lippo*. rate mentioning one horn Athens, bee ifippocrat. dc Mor- 

the plague u Alliens, ate unqueitiunably l" x >u- bis ii. idem. 

and. 
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and all religious ceremonies neglected. Continually fuffering or 



•mo ft dreadful 



became 



equally regardlefs of laws human and divine. The fleeting moment 
only was theirs. About the future 



they felt 



perifhed 



vice, uniting 



or innocent. Decency no longer impofing refped, the only purfuit 
was that of prefent pleafure. To beings of an hour, the dread of 
punifhment formed no reftraint ; to vi&ims of mifery, confeienee 
prefented no terrors. Athens thus exhibited at once whatever is 
mod afflicting in wretchednefs, and moft miferable in 
to the rage* of difeafe the more deftructive fury of unbridled 

paflions. 

While the city fell a prey to thefe accumulated evils, the country 
was laid wade by an implacable enemy. On the prefent occalion, 
the confederates advanced beyond Athens ; they deltroyed the works 



miners 



that 



fouthern diftrict, as well as the coaft oppofite 



Marathonian fhore 



glorious fcene of an immortal vidory, obtained by the valour of 



ery 



were now lb cruelly dcfolated. 

If confeious wildom and rectitude were not fuperior to every 
a {fault of fortune, the manly foul of Pericles mud have funk under 



But his fortitude Hill 



the weight of Inch multiplied calamities, 
fupported him amid ft. the flood of public and domeltic woe. Willi 
decent and magnanimous compofurc, he beheld the unhappy fate of 
his numerous and llourifhing family, fuccefhvely lnatehed ; 
the rapacious peflilence. At the funeral of the lall of his Ions, he 



llur, 



dropped, indeed, a few reluctant tears of paternal tendernefs. 
afhamed of this momentary wcaknels, he bent his undcjccicd mind 
to the defence of the republic. I laving collected an hundred 

Athenian, together with fifty Chian or Lefbian vcflels, he failed 

through 
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through the Saronic gulph, and ravaged the unprote&ed coafts of c l ^ p - 
EHs, Argos, and Laconia. While this armament weighed anchor in 
the Pirseus, there happened an eclipfe of the fun * 6 , which terrified 
the fuperfiitious mariners, whofe minds were already clouded by 
calamity. The pilot of the admiral galley betrayed the mod un- 
manly cowardice, when Pericles, throwing a cloak before his eyes, 
afked, "whether the obfeurity furprifed him?" the pilot anfwering 
in the negative, " Neither," rejoined Pericles, " ought an eclipfe of 
the fun, occafioned by the intervention of the revolving planet, which 
intercepts its light." 

Having arrived on the Argolic coaft, the Athenians laid fiege to His unfortu- 
the facred city Epidaurus, whofe inhabitants gloried in the peculiar "ion to the 1 
favour of jfcfculapius. The plague again breaking out in the fleet, n*[°£ oa " 
was naturally afcribed to the vengeance of that offended divinity, 01 > m P- 

I\XXV11# ^ # 

They raifed the fiege of Epidaurus ; nor werG their operations more A. C. 430. 
fliccefsfui againft Troczene, Hermione, and other Pcloponnefian 
cities. They took only the fmall fortrefs of Prafia:, a fea-port of 
Laconia; after which they returned to the Piraeus, affiided with the 
peftilence, and without having performed any thing that corre- 
fponded to the greatnefs of the armament, or the public expecta- 
tion. 

The Athenian expedition into Thrace was ftill more unfortunate. Athenians 

.1 /-J dually un. 



led a body of four thoufand men, to 
fiege of Potidsca. But in the ipace 
id and fifty men in the plague; and 



ruinate in 
Thrace, 



of forty days, he loll one thoufand and 
the only confequcncc of his expedition was, to infeft the northern 
army with that melancholy difordcr. 

Thefe multiplied difallcrs reduced the Athenians to defpair. Their Pericles tu- 
fuflerings exceeded example and belief, while they were deprived of duccd ' 



16 Plutarch, in Pciicle. But as Thucy- fuch phenomena, I would not warrant the 

(lidcs mentions no fuch eclipfe that fummer, chronology of Plutarch, 
although extremely attentive in recording 

Vol. L 4 A the 
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of 



of revenge. The buflc 



on any terms. Ambaffadors 



to Sparta, but not admitted to an audience. The orators clamoured, 
and traduced Pericles. The undifcerning populace afcribed their 
misfortunes to the unhappy effedt of his councils ; but his magna- 
nimity did not yet forfake him, and, for the laft time, he addreOed 
The magna- t h e aflembly : " Your anger, Athenians ! occafions no furprife bc^ 

nimous hrm- y ° 1 3 ^ u 

nefs of his caufe it comes not unexpected. Your complaints excite no refent- 

Ia(l advice to 



the Ath^ ment, becaufe to complain is the right of the miferable. Yet 

nians. ^* 



as 



miftake both the caufe and the meafure of you 



I will venture to expofe fuch dangerous, and, if not fpeedily cor- 
rected, fuch fatal errors. The juftice and necefhty of the war I 
have often had occafion to explain : It is juft that you, who have 



Greece : it is neceffarv, if 



YOU 



would affert your pre-eminence, that you fhould now refift the Pe- 
loponnefians. On maintaining this refolution, not your honour 
only, but your fafety, depends. The fovereignty of Greece cannot, 
like an empty pageant of grandeur, be taken up with indifference, 
or without danger laid down. That well-earned dominion, which 
you have fometimes exercifed tyrannically, muft be upheld and de- 
fended, otherwife you mufl. fubmit, without refource, to the refentmcnt 
of your injured allies, and the animofity of your inveterate enemies. 
The hardfhips, to which you were cxpofed from the latter, 1 lore- 
faw and foretold ; the pcflilencc, that hidden and improbable dii- 
after, it was impoflible for human prudence to conjecture ; vet 
great and unexpected as our calamities have been, and continue, 
they arc (till accidental and tranfitory, while the advantages of this 
neceffary war arc- permanent, and its glory will be immortal. The 
greatneh; of that empire, which wc llrive to uphold, extends bcvoul 
the territories of our mod diflant allies. Of the two elements, 
tincd for the ufe of men, the Tea and the land, we ablblutel v c 
maud the one, nor is there any kingdom, or republic, or confide- 



(ies- 



)in- 



s 



r.u v 
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racy that pretends to difpute our dominion. Let this confideration c ^ y A p * 
elevate our hopes ; and perfonal afilidions will difappear at the view of 
public profperity. Let us bear, with refignation, the ftrokes of pro- 
vidence ; and wc fhall repel, with vigour, the aflaults of your enemies. 
It is the hereditary and glorious diftin&ion of our republic, never to 
yield to adverfity. We have defied danger, expended treafure and 
blood ; and, amidft obfUnate and formidable wars, augmented the 



power, and extended the fame, of a city unrivalled in wealtb, po- 
puloufnefs, and fplendour, and governed by laws and inflitutions 



worthy its magnificence and renown. If Athens muft perifh 
(as what human grandeur is not fubjed to decay ?) let her never 
fall, at leaft, through our pulillanimity ; a fall that would cancel 
the merit of our former virtue, and deftroy at once that edifice 
of glory which it has been the work of ages to rear. When 
our walls and harbours are no more ; when the terror of our 
navy fhall have ceafed, and our external magnificence fallen to de- 
cay, the glory of Alliens fhall remain. This is the prize which I 



defend, reeardlefs of 



of floth, the fufpicions of cowardice 



of envy. 



Such were the fentiments of Pericles, who, on this occafion, dc- Doath .-.nd 
clarcd to his aflembled countrymen, with the freedom of conicious p^IdcsV ^ 
merit, that he felt himfclf inferior to none in wifdom to dilcover, 0] y m P- 

lxxwu. 4. 

and abilities to explain and promote, the meafures mod honourable A. C. 4:9. 
and ufeful ; that he was a lincerc and ardent lover of the republic, 
imhiaffed by the dictates of feliiflmcfs, unfeduccd by the allurements 

of partiality, and fupcrior to the temptations of avarice. The anger 
of the Athenians evaporated in impoling on him a (mail line, and 
icon after they rc-elc&ed him general. The integrity and manly 
firnmefs of his mind reflorcd the fainting courage of the republic. 
They reicued the dignity of Pericles from the rage of popular 
frenzy; but they could not defend his life againft the infedious 

4 A z malignity 
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malignity of the peftilehce. He died two years and fix months af- 
ter the commencement of the war. The character which he draws 
of himfelf is confirmed by the impartial voice of hiftory, which adds 
a few'circumftances proper to confirm the texture of a virtuous and 
lafting fame. During the firft invafion of the Peloponnefians, he 
declared that he would convey his extenfive and valuable eftate to 
the public, if it fhould be excepted from the general devaluation, by 
the policy or the gratitude of Archidamus, his hereditary gueft and 
friend z \ Yet this generous patriot lived with the moft exemplary 
ceconomy in his perfonal and domeftic expence. His death-bed was 
furrounded by his numerous admirers, who dwelt with complacence 
on the illuftrious exploits of his glorious life. While they re- 
counted the wifdom of his government, and enumerated the long 
feries of his vi&ories by fea and land, " You forget," faid the dying 
ftatefman and fage, " you forget the only valuable part of my cha- 
racter : None of my fellow-citizens w r as ever compelled, through 
any a£tion of mine, to aflume a mourning robe 18 .' 5 He expired, 
teaching an invaluable leffon to human kind, that in the laft im- 
portant hour, when all other objedts difappear, or lofe their value, 
the recollection of an innocent life is (till prcfent to the mind, 
and ftill affords confolation, more valuable than Pericles could de- 
rive from his nine trophies ere&ed over the enemies of his country, 
from his long and profperous adminiftration of forty years, the 
depth of his political wifdom, the perfection of his military and 
naval fkill, and the immortal fame of his unrivalled eloquence, 

*» Thucydid. p. 108. 18 Plut. in Pcrid. 
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CHAP. XVI. 



Subfequent Events of the War. — Plataea taken. — Revolt 
of Lefbos. — Defcription and Hiflory of that If and. 



Nature of its Political Conn eEt ion with Athens 



Addrefs of Lefbos. — lis Capital befuged by the Athe 
nians. — Me aj ares of the Pcloponnefians for relicvi, 



ng 

it. — Mitylene furrenders. — Deliberations in Athens 



ning the Treatment of the Pr if oners. — Refettlc 




ment of the Affairs of Lefbos. — The Corinthians 
mefit Factions in Corey ra. — Sedition in that Jfand, 
The contending Faclions refpe&ively fupported by the 
Athenians and Pcloponnefans. — Prognfs, Termina- 



d Co?iJequcnccs of the Sedition 



hphe 



C H A P. 



Pericles, and Icveral years clapfed fcarccly diftinguifhed by XVI ' 



aiy 



to decide Events of ihe 

four follow- 



thc fortune, of the war. While the Pcloponnefians invaded Attica ing years of 
the Athenian fleet annually ravaged the coaft of Pcloponncfus. In ohnVp.' 
vain the inhabitants of that country, little accuftomed to the fea, A^c'Vg 
collected fhips, ami ufed their utmolt endeavours to contend with + 2 5* 
the experienced fkill of the Athenian mariners, They were always 
defeated, and often by an inferior force; one proof among manv, 
that naval fuperiority is ilowly acquired, and flowly loft. Neither 
the Athenians nor the Pcloponnefians derived any effectual a HI fiance 



from their rcfpccYive alliances with Sitalces and Pcrdiecas. Th 



e 



former, 
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Olymp. 
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former, reinforced by many independent tribes of Thrace, who were 
allured to his ftandard by the hopes of plunder, poured down an 
hundred and fifty thoufand men on the Macedonian coaft. But a 
hafty agreement between the two kings diflipated that 
and defultory band with the fame rapidity with which i 
collected '. 



numerous 



One 



Sitalccs 



can be reckoned a benefit, which enabled them to commit an adion 
of atrocious cruelty : 



He 



the Co- 



Thc former, having furrendcred 011 



rinthian, a bold and determined enemy of their republic; and 
adually travelling through Thrace into Perlia, to folicit money 
from Artaxerxes to fupport the war againft them. Both Ariftacus 
and his colleagues in the embafly fuftered a painful and ignominious 
death. 

The fuccefs of the adverfc parties was equally balanced in the 

lieges of Potidxa and Platnea. 
capitulation, was occupied by new inhabitants. The expelled citi- 
zens retired to Olynthus and other places of the Chalcidicc, where 
they ftrcngthencd and exafperated -the foes of Athens. Plata-a alio 
capitulated after a long and (pirited rcfiftancc during five years. 
Notwithstanding the warm and afletfing rcmonftranccs of the citi- 
zens who had aded Inch an ilkiRiious part in the Pcrfian war, whui 
thcThebans behaved moft dilgraccfully, the capitulation was Ihainc- 



fully violated by the Spartans, who facrificcd to the relent me; .t (u 
Thebes, the eternal enemy of Plata-a, two hundred brave men, v.' 
courage and fidelity merited a better fate. But the youth c f l'Lua 
dill flourifhcd in the bofom of Athens, and were dellined, in a lu- 
ture age, to rcaflumc the dignity of independent government, vlnJi 
always formed the highcll ambition of their linall but magnanimous 

community. 

* ThucydiJ. p. 167 — 170. 



A mora; 



/ 



ifland. 
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Among the tranfa&ions of this otherwife unimportant period, c HA P. 
happened the revolt of Lefbos, and the fedition of Corcyra. Both 
events deeply affe&ed the intereft of Athens ; and the former is dif- Lcibos. 
tinguifhed by fuch circumftances as ferve to explain the political 
condition of the times, while the latter exhibits a ftriking but gloomy 
pidture of Grecian manners. 

The ifland of Lefbos, extending above an hundred and fifty miles Defcription 
in circumference, is the largeft, except Euboen, in the iT.g^an fea. of^hac° ry 
Originally planted by Eolians, Lefbos was the mother of many Eolic 
colonies. They were eftablifhed on the oppofac c^ntinev.*", and fe- 
paratcd from their metropolis by a ftrait of feven miles, which ex- 
pands itfelf into the gulf of Thebe, and is beautifully diverfilk-d by 
the Hecatonnefian and Arginuflian iflcs, of old facred to Apollo. 
The happy temperature of the climate of Lefbos confpired with the 
rich fertility of the foil to produce thofe delicious fruits, and thofe 
exquifite wines, which are Hill acknowledged by modern travellers 
to deferve the encomiums fo liberally bcflowcd on them by ancient 
writers \ The convenience of its harbours furnifhed another fource 
of wealth and advantage to this delightful ifland, which, as early as 
the age of Homer, was reckoned populous and powerful, and, like 
the reft of Greece at that time, governed by the moderate jurifdic- 
tion of hereditary princes. The abufc of royal power oceafioned 
the difToIution of monarchy in Lefbos, as well as in the neighbour- 
ing illes. The rival cities of Mitylene and Methymna contended 
lor republican pre-eminence. The former prevailed ; and having 
reduced Methymna, as well as fix cities of inferior note, began to 
extend its dominion beyond the narrow bounds of the iiland, and 
conquered a eonfidcrable part of Troas. Meanwhile the internal 
government of Mitylenc was often diflurbed by ledition, and fome- 
linves ufurped by. tyrants. The wile Pittacws, contemporary and 

1 Monf. tie (lily;, Tourncfort, &c. agree ticulan, in the text, concerning I.cJlu)?, .lie 
with I loiacc (pallim) ami Sirabo, I. xiii. rxtraClc J. 
p. \V\—(>)7, from which the follow in;.; |ur- 



rival 



t 
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rival of Solon, endeavoured to remedy thefe evils , by giving his 




of laws, comprifed in fi 
al rights, and regulated tl 



fbians 



to 



of. Afi 



from the Lydian and Perfian power. Delivered from the yoke of 
Perlia by the fuccefsful valour of Athens and Sparta, the Lcfbians, 
as well as all the Greek fettlements around them, fpurned the tyran- 
nical authority of Sparta and Paufanias, and ranged themfelves un- 
der the honourable colours of Athens, which they thenceforth con- 
tinued to refpeft in peace, and to follow in war. 
Kameofhs In the exercife of power the Athenians difplayed principles 
SIS:' S?h" totally different from thofe by which they had attained it. The 



neclion with 
Athens. 



confederacy between Athens and Lefbos was (till iupported, however, 
bv mutual fear rather than by reciprocal affeftion. During peace, 

is dreaded the navy of Athens ; the Athenians feared to 
lofe the affiftance of Lefbos ia war. Befides this, the Athenians 

f the Ionic, the Lefbians of the Eolic, race ; and the latter 



Lefbia 



juftly regretted that the allies of Athens mould be fuccefhvely re- 
duced to the condition of fubjeds. They perceived the artful po- 
licy of that republic in allowing the Chians and Lefbians alone to 
retain the femblance of liberty. While the Chians and Lcfbians 
ftili free in appearance, afhftcd in fubduing the other confederates 
of Athens, that ambitious republic was always furnilhed with a 



fible juftification of her general opprefhon and tyranny ; 



nice 



it was natural to imagine that men, left to the unreflrained liberty 
of choice, mould, in matters indifferent to themfelves, prefer the 
caufe of juftice to that of ufurpation. But even the apparent free- 
dom which the Lcfhians enjoyed had become extremely precarious. 
They felt themfelves under the difagrccable ncccflity to footh, to 
bribe, and to flatter the Athenian demagogues, and in all their 

traafeOions with that imperious people, to tcftify the mod mortifying 

deference 



f 
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deference and fubmiffion. Notwithftanding their watchful attention c ha p. 

A. V !• 

never defignedly to offend, they were continually endangered by 
the quarrelfomo humour of a capricious multitude, %nd had reafon 
to dread, left, in confequence of fome unexpected gufl of paffion, 
thev fliould be compelled to demolifh their walls, and to furrender 
their flapping, the punifhments already infli&ed on fuch of the 
neighbouring iilands as had incurred the difpleafure of Athens. 

This uneafy fituation naturally difpofed the Lefbians, amidft the JjJ^"^^ 
calamities of the fecond Peloponnefian invafion, heightened by the previous to 

i • rrr, f ti their revolt. 

plague at Athens, to watch an opportunity to revolt. The follow- 
ing year was employed in afTembling the fcattered inhabitants of the 
ifland within the walls of Mitylene', in ftrengthening thefe walls, in 
fortifying their harbours, in augmenting their fleet, and in collect- 
ing troops and provifions from the fertile fhores of the Euxine fea. 
But in the fourth year of the war, their defign, yet unripe for oiymp. 
execution, was made known to the Athenians by the inhabitants aTcI^Vs. 
of Tenedos, the neighbours and enemies of Lefbos, as well as by 
the citizens of Methymna, the ancient rival of Mitylene, and by 
feveral malcontents in the Lefbian capital. Notwithftanding the 
concurrence of fuch powerful teftimonies, the Athenian magiftrate* 
affected to difbelieve intelligence, which their diftrelTed circumftances 
rendered peculiarly alarming. The Lefbians, it was faid, could ne- 
ver think of forfaking the alliance of a country, which had always 
treated them with fuch diftinguimcd favour, how powerfully foever 
they might be urged to that meafurc by the Thebans, their Eolian 
brethren, and the Spartans, their ancient confederates. Ambafla- 
dors, however, were fent to Lefbos, defiring an explanation of ru- 
mours fo dimonourable to the fidelity and gratitude of the ifland. 

The ambafladors having confirmed the report, Athens equipped Activity of 
a fleet of forty fail, intending to attack the enemy by furprifc, while 
they celebrated, with univcrfal confent, the anniverfary fcftival of 
Apollo, on the promontory of Malea. But this dcfigu was rendered 

Vol. I. 4 B abortive 
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abortive by the diligence of a Mitylenian traveller, who paffing from 
Athens to Euboea, advanced northward to Geraiftos, and embarking 
in a merchant veffel, reached Lefbos in lefs than t 
time that he undertook this important fervice. 



His feafouabl 



vice 



]y prevented the Mytelenians from leaving the 
I them to appear, at the arrival of the enemy, i 

This ftate of preparation enable 



lerable pofture of defence, 
to obtain from Cleippidas 
hoftilities, until they difpatched 



Athenian admiral,, a fufpenfi 

an erobafly tn Athens, to re 



as 



they pretended, the groundlefs refentment of the 



and 



to give 



fatisfa&ion to the m 



On the part of the Lefbians, this tranfa&ion was nothing more 
than a contrivance to gain time. They expeded no favour or for- 
givenefs from the Athenian afiembly 1 and while this illufive nego- 
tiation was carrying on at Athens, other ambaffadors went fecretly 
to Sparta, requefting that the Lefbians. might be admitted into the 
Peloponnefian confederacy, and thus entitled to the protection of 



that powerful 



Spar 



referred them 



afTembly, which was to be foon held at Olympia, to folemnize the 
mod fplendid of all the Grecian feftivals. After the games were 
ended, and the Athenians, who little expeded that fuch matters 
were in agitation, had returned home, the Lefbian ambaffadors were 
favourably heard in a general convention of the Peloponnefian rcpre- 
fentative3 or deputies, from whom they received afTurance of im- 
mediate and effectual affiftance. 



performed. The 



of tr 
nans 



their more active enemies had already 



field. Various fkirmifh 



fl 



of Lemnos 



defence, engaged the neighbouring nates 
> fend, on the firfl: fuminons, confidcrablc 



funplie8 of troops to their Athenian confederates 



but 



bincd 
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I 

1 

:d forces were ftill infufficient completely to inveft Mitylene, a CHAP, 
erful reinforcement was fent from Athens : and before the be- XVL 



of winter, the place was blocked up by land, while an Athe- 




fleet 



often obftru&ed the meafures of 



which fo Meafores of 

the Pelopon- 
^d timely ncfians for 



aid from arriving at Mitylene. But in order to make a diverfion in relievin S k 
fevour of their new allies, the Peloponnefians aflembled a confider- 
able armament at the Ifthmus, intending to convey their fhips over 
land from Corinth to the fea of Athens, that they might thus infeft the 
Athenian fhores with their fleet, while the army carried on its ufual 
ravages in the central parts of Attica. The activity of the Athenians 

defeated this defign. Notwithftanding their numerous fquadrons on 
the coafts of Peloponnelus, Thrace, and Lcfbns, they immediately 
fitted out an hundred fail to defend their own fhores. The Pelopon- 
nefian failors, who had been haftily colleded from the maritime 
towns, foon became difgufted with an expedition, attended with 
unforefeen difficulties ; and, as autumn advanced, the militia from 
the inland country grew impatient for returning to their fields and 



eyards. During winter, the Mytelenians 



ef. Thev were 



refiftance 



general of 



confiderable merit, who having landed in an obfeure harbour of the 
ifiand, travelled by land towards Mitylene ; and, during the ob- 
fcurity of nighty pa fled the Athenian wall of circumvallation, by fa- 
vour of a breach made by a torrent, Salasthus gave the befieged 



powerful fl 



their atfift- 



ance early in the fpring ; and that, at the lame time, the Athe- 
nians fliould be handled by an invafion more terrible and deftrudtive, 
than any which they had yet experienced. 

The latter part of the promiie was indeed performed. The Polo- Imprudent 
ponnefians invaded Attica. Whatever had been lpared in former in- Alcldw °' 

4 B 2 curfions, 
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curfions, now fell a prey to their fury. But after the fpring was 
confiderably advanced, the Iong-exp6ded fleet was looked for in 
vain. The fame procraftinatioji and difficulties ftill retarded the pre* 
parations of the confederates ; and when at length forty fail were 
colle&ed, the command was bellowed on the Spartan Alcidas, a 
man totally devoid of that fpirit and judgment eflential to the cha- 
racter of a naval commander. Inftead of failing dire&ly to the re- 
lief of Mitylene, he wafted much precious time in purfuing the 
Athenian merchantmen, in haraffing the unfortified iflands, and in 
alarming the defencelefs and un warlike inhabitants of Ionia, who 
could fcarcely recover from their aftonifliment, at feeing a Pelo 
ponnefian fleet in thofe feas. Many trading veflels, that failed be- 
tween the numerous iflands and harbours of that extenfive coaft, 
fell into the hands of Alcidas ; tor when they defcried his fquadron, 
they attempted not to avoid it ; many fearlefsly approached it, as 
certainly Athenian. In confequence of this imprudence, Alcidas 
took a great number of prifoners, whom he butchered in cold blood 
at Myonefus. 

This barbarity only difgraced himfelf, and injured the Spartan 
caufe in Afia, many cities of which were previoully ripe for revolt. 
Before he attempted to accompliih the main objedl of his expedition, 
the opportunity was for ever loft by the furrender of Mitylcnc. Dc- 
fpair of affiftance, and icarcity of provilions, had obliged Salietlius, 
who began himfelf by this time to fufpett that the Peloponnclians 
had laid afide all thoughts of fuccouring the place, to arm 3 the po- 
pulace, in order to make a vigorous affault on the Athenian lines. 
But the lower ranks of men, who in Lcfbos, as well as in all the 
Grecian iflcs, naturally favoured the caufe of Athens, the avowed 
patron of democracy, no fooner received their armour, than they 
refufed obeying their fupcriors, and threatened, that unlefs the corn 

1 He gave the populace, who were he- p. 188. Englifh cannot imitate his opicl- 
£urc light aimed, heavy armour. Thucydid. lion : o 0 ?.i£h tov h{w jt^ti^j v^iAov ot«. 

were 
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were fpeedily brought to the market-place, and equally divided among CHA.P, 
all the citizens, they would inftantly fubmit to the befiegersw The XVI * 
ariftocratical party prudently yielded to the torrent of popular fury t 
which they had not ftrength to refift ; and juftly apprehenfive left a 
more ' obftinate defence might totally exclude them from the be- 
nefit of capitulation, they furrendered to Paches, the Athenian com- 
mander, on condition that none of the prifoners fhould* be enflaved 



or put to 



1 their agents, who were immediately fent to 
of Athens, fliould return with the fentence of 



that republic. 



The terms were accepted and ratified ; but fuch were the furious Terror of th* 



fe 



fuch the total difregard to all laws of juftice and humanity, that the 
Athenian army had no fooner taken pofleflion of the place, than the 
chief authors and abettors of the revolt, judging it imprudent to truft 
their fafety to the faith of treaties, and the fandtity of oaths, flew 



Lelbian cap- 
tives. 



fo 



diffi 



dence (for Paches appears to have united uncommon humanity with 
a daring fpirit, and great military abilities) difcovered confeious 
guilt, and enabled the Athenians to diftinguifh between their friends 
and enemies. The latter were protected by Paches, and prevailed 
on to withdraw from their fandhiarics. He afterwards fent them to 
the ifle of Tcncdos, until their fate, as well as that of their fel- 
low-citizens, fhould be finally determined by the Athenian re- 
public. 

Immediately after the arrival of the Mitylenian ambafladors, the They are 
people of Athens had aflembled to deliberate on this important fubjedh deathly an 
Agitated by the giddy tranfports of triumph over the rebellious ingra- 
titude and perfidy of a people, who, though diftinguilhcd by peculiar 
favours, had abandoned and betrayed their protestors in the feafon 
of danger, the Athenians doomed to death all the Mitylenian citi- 
zens, and condemned the women and children to perpetual fcrvi- 

tudc,. 



Athenian de- 



cree. 
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p - tude. In one day the bill was propofed, the decree patted, and 
the fame evening a galley was difpatched to Paches, conveying this 
cruel and bloody refolution. But the night left room for reflection ; 
the feelings of humanity were awakened by the ftings of remorfe. 
In the morning having aflfembled, as ufual, in the public fquare, 
men were furprifed and pleafed to find the fentiments of their neigh- 
bours exa£Hy correfponding with their own. Their dejeded coun- 
tenances met each other ; they lamented, with one accord, the rafh- 
nefs and ferocity of their paffion, and bewailed the unhappy fate of 
Mitylene, the deftined objedt of their mifguided frenzy. The Mi. 
tylenian ambaffadors availed themfelves of this fudden change of fen- 
timent ; a new affembly was convened, and the queftion fubmittecl 
to a fecond deliberation, 
of A turbulent impetuous eloquence had raifed the audacious profli- 
gacy of Cleon, from the loweft rank of life, to a high degree of au- 
thority in the Athenian affembly- The multitude were deceived with 
his artifices, and pleafed with his frontlefs impudence, which they 
called boldnefs, and manly opennefs of chara&cr. His manners 
they approved, in proportion as they refembled their own ; and the 
worft of his vices found advocates among the dupes of his pretended 
patriotifm. This violent demagogue, whofe arrogant 4 prefumption 
fo unworthily fucceeded the enlightened magnanimity of Pericles, 
had, in the former affembly, propoled and carried the fanguinary 
decree againft Mitylene'. He dill perfevcred in fupporting that atro- 
cious meafure, and upbraided the weak and wavering connfels of his 



-country 



of 



the management of great af- 



fairs, and particularly indifpenfablc in the government of diftant 
dependencies. 

4 The character of Cleon, fketched in mi- wc could not fafcly truft the description of the 
niaturc by Thucydides, pp. 10,3, and 266, is angry fatirift, who bore a pcrfonal grudge to 
painted at full length by Arillophanes, in his Cleon, unlcfs the principal ftrokca were jufli- 

y of the \nvt.$) 41 The Horfemcn." Yet ficd by the impartial narrative of Thucydides. 

" Such 
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S59 



Such 



c H A P 

XVI. 




would repeat the fame difagreeable truth as often as their folly 
obliged him) was alike unworthy, and incapable, of command. That forces that 
a democracy was unfit for fovereign rule, paft experience convinced 
him, and the prefent inftance now confirmed his opinion. The 



decree 



of 



of 



republic. But the matters of Greece were the fla-ves of their own 



fidious voice of 



capricious paflions ; excited 

nal fpeakers, bribed to betray them. Lulled to a fatal repofe by 
the foftnefs of melodious words, they forgot the dignity of the ftate, 

and reftrained their' perfonal refentment againft multiplied and un- 
provoked injuries. What was ftill more dangerous, they invited, 
by an ill-judged lenity, the imitation and continuance of fuch crimes 
as mutt terminate in public dif grace, and inevitable ruin. What elfe 
can be expedled from pardoning the aggravated guilt of Mitylene ? 

Encouraged by this weaknefs, mutt not the neighbouring cities and 
iflands, whofe refources form the principal vigour of the republic, 
greedily feize the firft opportunity of Ihaking off the yoke, which 

they have long relu&antly borne ; and follow the example of a re- 
volt, which, without prefenting them with the fear of danger, promilss 
them the hope of deliverance?.' 

This fanguinary fpcech was anfwered by Deodatus, a man en- Deodatusop- 

dowed with an amiable moderation of mind, joined to a profound equaVaVdref* 
knowledge of government, and a deep infight into human nature. and (pim * 
In the former aflcmbly, this rcfpedlable chara&er had ventured, 
almoft finglc and alone, to plead the caufe of the Mrtyleneans, and 
to affert the rights of humanity. He obferved, " that aflemblies were 



liable to be milled by the fury of refentment, as well as by the 
weaknefs of companion ; and that errors of the former kind were 
often attended by confequences no Icls definitive, and always fol- 
lowed by a far more bitter repentance* Againft vague (landers acd 



cahimn 



T 
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calumny 
iuch uni 



mu 



Undaunted by oppofi 



counfel 



anger. For my part, I ftand up neither to defend the Mitylenians, 
nor to wafte time in fruitlefs accufations. They have injured us moil 
outrageoufly, yet 1 would not advife you to butcher them, unlois 
that can be proved expedient ; neither were they objects of forgive- 
nefs, would I advife you to pardon them 5 , unkfs that were con- 
ducive to the public intereft, the only point on which our prelent 
deliberation turns. Guided by vulgar prejudices, Cleon has loudly 
afTerted, that the destruction of the Mitylenians is neceffary to de- 
ter neighbouring cities from rebellion. But diftant fubjects mult be 
kept in obedience by the mildnefs of difcretionary caution, not by 
the rigour of fanguinary examples. What people were ever fo mad 
as to revolt, without expecting, either through their domeftic flrengtli, 
or the affiftance of foreign powers, to make good their pretentions: 
Men who have known liberty, how fweet it is, ought not to be 
punifhed too feverely for afpiring at that meftimable enjoyment. 
But their growing difaffedtion muft be watched with care, and 
anticipated by diligence ; they muft be prevented from taking the 
firft fteps towards emancipation ; and taught, if poflible, to regard it 
as a thing altogether unattainable." 

" Yet fuch is the nature of man, confidered either individually 
or collectively, that a law of infallible prevention will never be 
enacted. Of all crimes that any reafonable creature can commit, 
Defire is the forerunner, and Hope the attendant. Thefe invihbl 
principles within, arc too powerful 
has the increafing feverity of laws 



for 



e 



nor 



of 



puniftvments were capital. While 



5 This is fpcaking like an orator. It will means confidered the innocence or guilt of 
appear in the fcquel, thatDeodatus by no the Mitylcncans as things indifferent. 



2 



weak wis 
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weaknefs will be diftruftful, neceflity will be daring, poverty will 
excite injuftice, power will urge to rapacity, mifery will fink into 
meannefs, and profperity fwell into prefumption. There are other 
contingencies, which ftir up the mutiny of paflions, too ftubborn for 
controul. The authority of government can neither change the 
combination of events, nor interrupt the occafions of fortune. Im- 
pelled by fuch caufes, the felfifh defiles of men will hurry them into 
wickednefs and vice, whatever penalties await them. The imagi- 
nation becomes familiar with one degree of punifhment, as well as 
with another ; and, in every degree, hope renders it alike ineffectual 
and impotent ; fince neither individuals nor communities would be 
guilty of injuftice, if they believed that it muft infallibly fubje<3 
them to punifhment, fmall or great. When individuals commit 
crimes, they always expect to elude the vengeance of law. When 
communities rebel, they expect to render their revolt, not the occa- 
fion of triumph to their enemies, but the means of their own de- 
liverance and fecurity. 

w The fevere punifhment of Mitylene' cannot, therefore, produce 
the good confequences with which Cleon has flattered you. But this 
cruel meafure will be attended with irreparable prejudice to your 
intereft. It will eftrange the affections of your allies ; provoke 
the refentment of Greece ; excite the indignation of -mankind ; and, 
inftead of preventing rebellion, render it more frequent and more 
dangerous. When all hopes of luccefs have vanifhcd, your rebel- 
lious fubjects will never be perfuadcd to return to their .duty. 
They will feek death in the field, rather than await it from the hand 



of the executioner. Though reduced to the laft extremity, they 
will fpurn fubtnUfion, and gathering courage from defpair, cither 
repel your aflaults, or fall an uielefs prey, weak and exhaufted, in- 
capable of indemnifying you for the expence of the war, ox ,of 
railing thofe fubfidies and contributions, which rendered their fub- 
jugation a rcafonable object cither of intereft or ambition. 

Vol. I, 4C "The 
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cc The revolt of Mitylene was the work of an ariftocratical faftion, 
fomented by the Lacedemonians and Thebans. The great body 
of the people were no fooner provided with arim;, than they dif- 
covered their affection for Athens. It would be moft cruel and un- 
grateful, to confound the innocent with the guilty, to involve 
friends and foes in undiftinguiflied ruin. Yet 



this 



would fhew 



ore weaknefs than cruelty, more folly than 
What advantage could the enemies of Athens more earned 
What boon could the ariftocratical fadions, fo profufely 



Greece, more anxioufly requeft from Heaven 



Furniflied 



your fanguinary decree againft Mitylene, they might for 
nate from the republic the affedions of her fubjeds an 
rates ; for having once feduced them to revolt, they m 
fwerably convince them, that fafety could only be purchafed 
perfevering in rebellion, and that to return to 



duty was to fub 



mit to 



u . ■ • 1 he moderation and good fenfe of Deodatus (fuch was the inHu- 

H 13 opinion * " w ^ r fl . . r 

prcvaL. ence of Clqon ) was approved only by a fmall majority of voices. 

Yet it remained uncertain, whether this late and reludant repentance 
would avail the Mitylenians, who, before any advice of it arrived, 
might be condemned and executed in confequence of the former 
decree. A galley was inftantly furniflied with every thing that 



might promote e 
valuable rewards 



Mityl 

But the fate of a numerous, and 



lately flourifhing community, mil aepenueu on the uncertainty of 
winds and currents. The nrft advice boat had failed, as the mef- 
fenger of bad news, with a flow and melancholy progrefs. The fc- 
cond advanced with the rapid movement of joy. Not an adverfc 
blaft oppofed her courfe. The neceffity of food and fleep never 

moment the labour of the oar : And her diligence was 

reaching Lelbos in time to check the cruel hand of the 



drained 



executioner 



The 
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The bloody fentence had been juft read, even the orders had been CHAP, 




Narrow 



iflued for its execution, ' when the critical arrival of the Athenian 

galley converted the lamentable outcries, or gloomy defpair of a efcape'of 

whole republic, into exprefiions of admiration and gratitude. icni!ms! y 

The punifliment, however, of Mitylene was ftill fufficiently fevere, Refettlement 

even according to the rigorous maxims of Grecian policy. The Lefbos. 



fent to Tenedos, were tranfported 



Olymp 
Ixxxviii 



They exceeded a thoufand in number, and were indifcriminately con- A - c - 
demned to death. Salxthus, the Spartan general, ftiared the fame fate, 



life. The 



Mitylene were demolifhed, its (hipping 



s, of which three 
diftributed bv lot 



among the people of Athens. The Lefbians were ftill allowed to 
cultivate, as tenants, their own fields, paying for each fhare an 
annual-rent of about fix pounds nine (hillings fterling 6 . 

The adivity and judgment of Paches thus effected an important ^J u a t ^ ft ' 
conqueft to his country. Though the affairs of Lefbos might have of Paches. 
required his undivided attention, he no fooner was apprifed of the 
appearance of the Peloponnefian fleet, than he immediately put to 



fhores. 
firmne 



;, and chafed the enemy from thofe 
of his command, he behaved with 
But, at his return to Athens, he 



met with the ufual reward of fuperior merit. He was accufed of 
mifcondua; and finding fentence ready to be pronounced againft 
him, his indignation rote fo high, that he flew himfelf in court 7 . 

The Spartan admiral, Alcidas, met, on the other hand, with a re- Operations 

* • i* i\ r 1 of ihc Spar 

ception (fuch is the blindnefs ot popular prejudice!) tar better than un fleet. 



his behaviour defer vcd. 



fl 



dently intruded to his command, retired inglorioufly, after a 



• Thucydid. p. 173 — 206. 7 Plutarch, in Nicia, 5c in Ariilid. 
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moft expenfive and fruitlefs expedition, to the protedion of their 
friendly harbours. A northerly wind, however, drove them on the 
fiiores of Crete ; from whence they dropped in fuccefiively to the 
port of Cyllene, which had recovered the difafter inflided on it by 
the Corcyreans at the beginning of the war, and become the ordi- 
nary rendezvous of the Peloponnefian fleet. In this place Alcidas 
found thirteen gallies, commanded by Brafidas, a Spartan of diftin- 
guifhed valour and abilities, purpofely cho 



with his counfels 



orders 



cipal armament; with which the confederates, as their defign had 
mifcarried at Lefbos, purpofed to undertake an expedition to 
Corcyra, then agitated by the tumult of a moft dangerous fedi- 



tion. 



Intrigues of Among the hoftihties already related between the republics of 
!hian C s°wi n th Corinth and Corcyra, we defcribed the enterprifes by which the 



the Corey- 



hundred 



Corcyrean' pnfoners. Many 

rean pn- — ...... 

foaen, c f t k e f e p er fons were defcended from the firft families in the ifland ; 



tance on which the policy of Corinth founded a 
.rtifice and ambition. The Corcyreans, inftead 



e 



the rigours of captivity, or experiencing the ftern feverity of re- 
publican refentment, were treated with the liberal and endearing 
kindncls of Grecian hofpitality. Having acquired their confidence 



.irded 



by good offices, the Corinthians infinuated to them in tbe ungu: 
hours of convivial merriment, the danger as well as the di (grace of 
their connection with Athens, the univcrfal tyrant of her allies; and 
reprefented their fhameful ingratitude in deferring Corinth, ro which 
the colony of Corcyra owed not only its early happinefs and pro- 



cftablifhment and exiftencc. Thcfc argu- 



merits, feafonably repeated, and urged with much addrefs, at length 
proved effectual. The Corcyreans recovered their freedom, and 
returned to their native country ; and while they pretended to be 
collecting the fum of eight hundred talents (about an hundred and 

fifty 
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fifty thoufand pounds fterling) ta pay their ranfom, they left nothing 
untried to detach Corcyra from the Athenian intereft. 

Their firft expedient for accomplishing this purpofe was, to tra- excite dan- 

iij i nnirn • r g erous f* c ~ 

duce the popular leaders, who were the moll ftedfaft partizans of tions in -Co 
that republic. Accufations, impeachments, all the artifices and chi- 



cyra, 



of 



fuch 
1 far 



fuccefs 



of 



democratic party, accufed five ringleaders of 



was 



of having deftroyed the fence which inclofed the grove of Jupiter ; 
a trefpafs eftimated by the Corcyrean law at a fevere pecuniary punifh- 
ment 8 . In vain the perfons accufed denied the charge ; in vain, after 
conviftion before the fenate, they fled as fupplicants to the altars. 
They could obtain no mitigation of the amercement. The demagogue 

inflexible ; and his influence with his colleagues in the fenate, 
of which he happened that year to be a member, determined them 
to execute the law in its utmoft rigour. 

Exalperated by this feverity, and not doubting that during the AfTaffination. 
adminiftration of the prcfent fenate, many fimilar proiecutions would ofthedema - 
be raifed againft them, the ariftocratical party entered into a confpi- 
racy for defending thcmfclves and their country againft the op- 



gogues 



ftice of 



On this emer- 



gency they aded like men who knew the danger of delay. Having 
fortified their caufc with a lufficient number of adherents., they 
armed themfclves with concealed daggers, fuddenly rufhed into the 
fenate-houfe, and aflaflin-atcd Pcithias, with fixty of his friends. 
This boldnefs flrnck their opponents with terror. Such perfons as 



1 The fine was, for every pale a (later (one fence of a citizen accufed of cutting down a 
pound and nine pence fterling). Such caufes confecrated olive. See the tranflation- of 
were frequent in other parts of Greece, as Lyfiaa and lfocraies, p. 377. 
We learn from the oration of Lyfias in de- 

felt 



5^6 
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Sedition in 
Corcyra. 
©lymp. 
lxxxviii. 2, 

A. C. 427. 



felt themfelves moll obnoxious to the confpirators, immediately fled 
to the harbour, embarked, and failed to Athens, 

The people of Corcyra, thus deprived of their leaders by an event 
equally unexpe&ed and atrocious, were feized with fuch aftonifh- 
ment as fufpended their power of a&ion. Before they had fuffi- 
ciently recovered themfelves to take the proper meafures for re- 
venge, or even for defence, the arrival of a Corinthian veffel, and a 
Lacedaemonian embafly, encouraged their opponents to attempt their 
deftru&ion. The attack was made at the hour of full aflembly ; 
the forum, or public fquare, prefented a fcene of horror ; the ftreets 
of Corcyra dreamed with blood. The unguarded citizens were in- 
capable of making refiftance againft fuch fudden and unforefeen fury. 

They fled in trepidation from the forum, and the more fpacicus 
ftreets. Some took pofTeflion of the citadel ; others of the Hiltaan 
harbour ; and in general occupied, before evening, the higher and 
more remote parts of the town. Their adverfaries kept poflel- 
fion of the market-place, around which mod of their houfes 

1 

ftood, or aflembled in the principal harbour, that points towards 
Epirus, from which they expected fuccour. The day following was 
fpent in doubtful fkirmifhes, and in fummoning from the country 

the afliftance of the peafants, or rather flaves, by whom chiefly the 
lands of the ifland were cultivated. Thefe naturally ranged them- 
felves on the fide of the people: the Corcyrean women zeaioufly 
embraced the fame party, and fuftained the tumult with more than 
female courage. One inadtive day intervened. The partisans of 
ariftocracy were reinforced by eight hundred auxiliaries from the 
continent of Epirus. But in the fucceeding engagement, the num- 
bers and fury of the flaves, who feized the prefent opportunity to 
refent the barbarous cruelty of their refpeftive matters, and the 
generous ardor of the women, rendered the friends of liberty e 
pletely vi&orious. The vanquifhed fled towards the forum, and the 
great harbour. Even thefe potts they loon defpaircd of being able 



om- 



7 



to 
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to maintain ; and, to efcape immediate death, fet fire to the fur- C H A P. 




rounding houfes, which beirtg foon thrown into a blaze, prefented 
an impervious obftacle to the rage of the aflailants. The moft 
beautiful part of Corcyra was thus deflroyed in one night; the 
houfes, fhops, magazines, and much valuable merchandife, were to- 
tally confumed ; and had an eafterly wind aided the conflagration, 
the whole city mult in a fhort time have been reduced to aflies. 
Amidft this fcene of confufion and horror, the Corinthian galley, 
together with the auxiliaries from Epirus, retired in confirmation 
from a place that feemed doomed to inevitable deftru&ion. 

Next day twelve Athenian gallies arrived from Naupa&us, con- An Athenian 
taining, befides their ordinary complement of men, five hundred Hvwat Corl 
heavy-armed MefTenians. Nicoftratus,. who commanded this arma- c y ra - 
ment, had, upon the firft intelligence of the fedition, haftened with 

the utmoft celerity to fupport the caufe of Athens and democracy. 
He had the good fortune not only to anticipate the Peloponnefian 
fquadron, which was fo anxioufly expe&ed by the enemy, but to 
find his friends triumphant. They had obtained, however, a melan- 
choly triumph over the fplendor of their country, which, if its fadions 
were not fpeedUy reconciled, was threatened with total ruin, Ni~ 
coftratus omitted nothing that feemed proper to heal the wounds of 
that affii&ed commonwealth. By authority, entreaties, and com- 
mands, he pcrfuaded the contending parties to accommodate matters 
between themfclvcs, and to renew their alliance with Athens. 
Having happily terminated this bufinefs, he was intent on immediate 
departure ; but the managers for the people pnopofed, that he fhould' 
leave five of his fhips with them, to deter the enemy from any frefh 
commotion, and take in exchange five of theirs, which fliould be 
inftantly manned to attend him on his ftation. With this propofal 
he complied ; and the Corcyreans fele&ed the mariners d&ftined to 
fail with Nicoftratus. Thofe named for this fervice were, to a man, 

partizans 
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a circumftance which 




created in them juft alarm, left they ftiould be tranfported to 
Athens, and, notwithftanding the faith of treaties, condemned to 
death. They took refuge in the temple of Caftor and Pollux : the 
aflurances of Nicoftratus could fcarcely remove them from this 
fanduary; and all his declarations and oaths were incapable to 
prevail on them to embark. The oppofite party afferted, that this 
want of confidence betrayed not only the confcioufnefs of pa R, 
but the fixed purpofe of future, guilt ; and would have immediately 
difpatched them with their daggers, had not Nicoftratus interpofed. 
Terrified at thefe proceedings, the unhappy victims of popular 
malice and fufpicion affembled, to the number of four hundred, 
and retired with one accord, as fupplicants, to the temple of Juno. 
From this fanduary they were perfuaded 

to a neighbouring ifland, or rather rock, fmali, barren, and unin- 
habited. There they remained four days, fupplied barely with the 
means of fubfiftence, and impatiently waiting their fate. 

In this pofture of affairs a numerous fleet was feen approaching 
fleeTapplU & om the fouth * Thls was the lon g- ex P e<a€d Squadron of fifty- 

off the coaJt. tV,rpp 



ari 



fliip 



Brafidas. With 



tunate flownefs inherent in all the meafurcs of the confederacy, this 
armament arrived too late to fupport the ruined caufe of their friends. 
The Peloponnefian commanders, however, might ftil 



greeabl 



To accomplifli 



of Corey 



urry and confufion. The iflandcrs had lixty veffels fit for fea, 



bark 



failed forth 



Their ardour and im- 



patience difdained the judicious advice of Nicoftratus, who alone, 



calm and unmoved amidft a fee 



exhorted 



them to keep the harbour until they were all prepared to ad 



line 



1 
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ie of battle, generoufly offer 
fuftain the firft affaults of th 



CHAP, 

XVI. 




of 



oftile armament fcattered and £ fe * . fi g ht ' 

111 which the 

to two fquadrons. The one, Peloponnc- 

.» r, , fians prevail. 

the Corcyreans ; the other, 



amounting to thirty-three, endeavoured to lurround the Athenians. 
But the addrefs of the Athenian mariners fruftrated this attempt. Their 
front was extended with equal order and celerity. They 
at once, the oppofite wings of the Peloponnefian fleet, interc< 



aflaulted 



fkilfully encircled them aroun 



agai 



manoeuvres^ the fliips which followed theCorcyreans 



left off the purfuit, and fteered 



and 



now, with their whole embodied ftrength, they prepared to pour on 
the Athenians. Thefe prudently declined the ftiock of fuperior 



force : but the glory 
feafanaWv fhifted the 



qual to a vidory. They 

regularly gave way, and 



thus covered the retreat of their Corcyrean allies, who, having al- 
ready loft thirteen veffels, were totally incapable to renew the en- 
gagement. 

Having reached the harbour, the Corcyreans fl.il I feared left the The mifcon 
enemy, in purfuance of their vi&ory, fhould make a defcent on the cidas°favc8 
coaft, and even aiTault the city. But the manly counfels of Bralidas, Corc >' ra - 
who ftrongly recommended the latter mcafurc, were defeated by the 

timidity and incapacity of Alcidas. The Corcyreans feized, there- 
fore, the prefent opportunity to remove the fupplicants from the 

uninhabited ifland to the temple of Juno, as lefs cxpofed there to be 

difcovercd and taken up by the Peloponncfian fleet. Next day 

they entered into accommodation with thefc unhappy men, and 

even admitted fevcral of them to embark in thirty velTcls, which they 

Jtallily equipped, as the la(t defence of the ifland. The Peloponae- 

Jians, meanwhile, ftill prevented, by the daftardly counlels of Al- 



Voi. I. 4 D 



cidas, 



% 
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CHAP, cidas, from attacking the capital, wrecked their refentment on the 

3^ ^^^^^ 

[jacent territory. But before the dawn of the fucceeding day, 
ey were alarmed by lights on the northern more of Leucadia, 
which, by their number and difpofition, fignified the approach 
of an Athenian fleet of fixty fail. 
The- Athe- The fituation of the invaders was now extremely dangerous. If 



rein- 



forced, they 



t to fea, they might be obliged to enc 
of the Athenians : if they cruifed off 



they would be co 



power of 



Athens, but with the refentment of Corcyra. One meafure alone 
The Pelo- ppomifed the hope of fafety : it was immediately adopted. Having 
mirTfrom Gre pt along the (bore to Leucadia, they carried their veffels acrofs 
C0K) '™" the ifthmus, afterwards buried in the fea, but which then joined 

the peninfula, now the ifland of Leucas, to the adjacent coaft of 
Acarnani*. From thence failing through the narrow feas, which 

feparate the neighbouring ifles from the continent, they efcapcd 
without difcovery, and fafely arrived in the harbour of Cyllene. 
MdTacre of The democratical party in Corcyra foon perceived the flight of 
the Laced*- , enemy, and defer ied the approach of the Athenian fleet, com- 

monian par- 1 J J , . , , . 

tizuu. manded by Eurymedon. Thefe fortunate events, which ought in 

generous minds to have effaced the dark impreffions of enmity and 
revenge, only enabled the Corcyreans to difplay the deep malignity 
of their character. They commanded the thirty gallies, recently 
manned, to pafs in review, and in proportion as they difcovered 



vith immediate death. Fifty of 
g to the altars in the temple of J 



feduced 



d nartv formed the pretence for 



Malignant Politics at 

K^rrfns 1 ! 6 duals gratified their private paffions, and wrecked vengeance on their 

perfonal foes. The fedition became every hour more fierce : the 
confufion thickened ; the whole city was filled with eonftcrnation 
and horror. The altars and images of the gods were furrounded 
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by: votaries, whom 



longer, protecT:. The miferable victims were dragged from the moft 
revered temples, whofe walls and pavement were now firft ftained 
with civil blood. Many withdrew themfelves by a voluntary dead 
from the fury of their enemies. In every houfe, and in every fa*- 
.mily, fcenes were tranfa&ed too horrid for defcription. Parents, 
children, brothers, and pretended friends, feized the defired moment 

ng their latent malignity, and perpetrating crimes with- 



could no c *$ 4 p * 




for gratifying their latent malignity, and 
out a name. The unfeeling Kurymedon (whofe character, as will 
ftiortly appear, was a difgrace to human nature) fhewed neither 
ability or inclination to ftop the carnage. During the fpace of fix 

days that his fleet continued in the Corcyrean harbour, the actors in. 
this lamentable tragedy continually aggravated the enormity of their 
guilt, and improved in the refinement of their cruelty. A dreadful 
calm fucceeded this violent agitation. Five hundred partizans of 
ariftocracy efcaped to the coaft of Epirus ; and the Athenian fleet 
retired. 

The fugitives, inftead of rejoicing in their fafety, thought only of The ariilo- 
revenge. They fent agents to Lacedacmon and Corinth. By de- receive affifl- 
fcribing their fufferings to the aftonifhed Kpirots, they excited their g^rus °* 
Companion, and acquired their affiftance. The feverity of the pre- 
vailing party in Corcyra increafed the number of outlaws ; who, at 
length, finding themfelves fufficiently powerfiil to attack and con- 
quer the ifland, which from the moment of their banifhment they 
had infefted by naval defcents, failed with their whole ftrength for 
that purpofe in boats provided by the Barbarians, In landing at Cor- 
cyra, the rowers drove with fuch violence againft the ftiore, as broke 
many of their veflels in pieces ; the reft they immediately burned, 
difdaining fafety unlefs purchafed by vidlory. This defperate mca- 
fure deterred oppofjtion ; they advanced, feized, ^nd fortified, Mount 
Iflonc; a ftrong poft in the neighbourhood of the city, from which 



4 D 2 



they 
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C H A P. they ravaged the territory, and. fubjeaed 




plied evils of 



The Athe- 



epidemical diforder inereafed the meaftire of their 



owns again rrh e flames 0 f civil difcord, which had never been thoroughly ex- 

arnve in the x 7 



ifland. tincuiftied, again broke out within the walls. The mifery of the 
lxxxviii. 4 . Corcyreans was verging to defpair, when an Athenian Meet ot lorty 
A. L. 425. ^ a pp ear ed off the coaft. This- armament was commanded by 

Eurymedon. and Sophocles. It was principally deftined again ft Sicily, 



(hair 



affi 



This 



unexpected affiftance enabled the befieged to become the bcliegers. 
The outworks and defences of Mount- Iftone were fuccenively taken, 
the parties who defended them gradually retiring to the more elevated 
branches,, and, at length, to the very fummit, of the mountain. 
They were on the point of being driven from thence, and of I 
into the hands of enemies exafperated by innumerable injurie 
fered and inflided. Alarmed by this refledion, they called < 
the Athenians for quarter, and furrendered to Eurymedon ar 
phocles, on condition that their fate mould be decided by the 

of Athens. They were fent prifoners to the imall ifland of Pi 

till it fliould be found, convenient to tranfport them to Athen 
commanded not to make any attempt to ftir from thence und< 



of 



Perfidious 



If 



cruchyotthc nr .- rv ft a ndard of human pravity, their refentment muft have 



Corcyreans ; 



foftened 



favour. But their lirft concern was to intercept the precarious cle- 
mency of Athens, and to afiure the deftruction of their advcrlaries. 
This atrocious defign was executed by a ftratagem equally deteftahle, 
uniting, by a fingular combination, whatever is favage in ferocity, 

and bafe in perfidy. By means of proper agents difpatched fccrctly 

to 
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9 

to ftyoHfri the leaders of the popular fa&ioa acquainted thofe : of c A 




the prifoners^ with whom, in peaceable times, they had refpe&ively 
lived in fome. habits of. intimacy, . that the Athenians had determined 
to give them up indiscriminately to the fury of the populace: Pre- 
tending much, regret' that perfons in whom they once had fo ten- 
der a concern, iliould ihare the common calamity, they exhorted 
them, by all poflible means, to contrive their efcape, and offered to 
provide them with a bark for that purpofe. The known cruelty 
of Eurymedon made the artifice fucceed- The bark was already 
launched from the ifland ; the terms of the capitulation were , thus 

infringed ; the deluded victims were apprehended in the very a£t 
of departure, feized, bound, and delivered into the hands of their 

inexorable enemies. 

■ * 

The Athenian commanders, Eurymedon and- Sophocles, favoured and of the - 

' Athenian 

the deceit,, becaufe, as they were themielves obliged to proceed- to- commanders, 

• Eurvmedon 

wards Sicily, they envied the honour that would accrue to their and'Sopho- 
fucceffors in conducing the captives to Athens. To, gratify this cles ' 

meannefs of foul without example, they permitted barbarities be* 
yond belief. 

The unhappy prifoners were firft confined in a dungeon. Dragged Unexampled 

t # barbarities 

fucceffively from thence, in parties of twenty at a time, they w r ere committed in 

O 0 r 2 v r ~i 

compelled to pais in pairs, their hands tied behind their backs, between orc - vra - 
two ranks of their enemies, armed with whips, prongs, and every 
inftrument of licentious and difgraceful torture. The wretches left 
in prifbn were long ignorant of the ignominious cruelty inflicted on 
their companions : but, as loon as they learned the abominable 
1'cenes tranfa&ed without, they refufed to quit their confinement, 
guarded the entrance, and invited, with one conl'ent, the Athenians 
to murder them. But the Athenians wanted either humanity or 
firmnefs to commit this kind cuielty. The Corcyrean populace ven- 
tured not to force a pafliigc from dci'pair. They mounted the prifon 
walls* uncovered the roof, and overwhelmed thofe below with flones, 



darts, 
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darts, and arrows* Thefe weapons were deftru&ive to many, and 
furnifhed* others with the mean* of .deftroying_ tiiennfelves, or each 
other. They laid down, their 
their necks, mutually folicitinc 



heads, opened their breafls 



fatal ftroke. The 



in 



horrid fcene ; and the morning 



Shocking for defcription. The obdurate hearts of the Corey ream 
were incapable of pity or remorfe ; but their relenting eyes could 
not bear the fight ; and they commanded the bodies of their fellow- 
citizens, now breathlefs or expiring, to be thrown on carts, and con- 
veyed without the walls. 



ended the fedition of Corcyra 9 ; but its confeq 



not foon to end. The contagion of that unhappy ifland engendered 
a political malady, which fpread its baneful influence over Greece. 
The ariftocratical, and ftill more, the popular governments of that 
country, had always been liable to fa&ion, which occafiorally blazed 

into fedition. But this morbid tendency, congenial to the conftitu- 
tion of republics, thenceforth affumed a more dangerous appear- 
ance, and betrayed more alarming fymptoms. In every republic, 
and almoft in every city, the intriguing and ambitious found the 
ready protection of Athens, or of Sparta, according as their fclfiih 
and guilty defigns were fcrecned under the pretence of maintaining 
the prerogatives of the nobles, cr aflerting the privileges of the 
-people. A virtuous and moderate ariftocracy, an equal impartial 
freedom, thefe were the rolourings which ferved to juftify violence, 
and varnifh guilt. Sheltered by the fpecious coverings of fair names, 
the prodigal aflaflin delivered himfelf from the importunity of his 
creditor. The father, with unnatural cruelty, puniflicd the licen- 
tious extravagance of his ion : the fon avenged, by parricide, 

iiern feverity of his father. The debates of the public a/Ten 



the 



Thucydid. p, 220 — 285. 



vv e re 
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were decided by the fword. Not fatisfied with vi&ory, men thirfted 
for blood* This general diforder overwhelmed laws human and di- 
vine- The ordinary courfe of events was reverfed : fentiments loft 
their natural force, and words their tiftial meaning Dulnefs and 
ftupidity triumphed over abilities and refinement; for while the 
crafty and ingenious were laying fine-fpun fnares for their enemies,, 
men of blunter minds had immediate recourfe to- the fword and 
poignard. This fuccefsful audacity was termed manly enterpiifej 
ferocity affumed the name of courage ; fa&ion and ambition patted 
for patriotifm and magnanimity ; ftratagem was called prudence ; 
cunning, wifdom ; every vice was clothed in the garb of every vir- 
tue: while juftice, moderation, and candour, were branded as 
weakness, cowardice^ meannefs of foul, and indifference to the pub- 
lic intereft. Such was the perverfion of fentiment, and fuch the 
corruption of language, firft engendered amidft the turbulence of 
Grecian fa&ions, and too faithfully imitated, as far as the foft effe- 
minacy of modem manners will permit, by the difcontented and' 
feditious of later times — Wretched and deteftable delufions, by 
which wicked men deceive and ruin the public and themfelves ! 



10 



Thucydid. p. 227, & feqq» 



CHAP. 
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XVII. 




War. 



Phyfical Calamities confpire with the Evils 

Athenian Expedition into JEtolia. — Victories of De- 




r 

mofihenis.—He fortifies 'Tybus. — Blocks up the 
tans in SphaBeria. — The Spartans folia' t Peace. 



Artifices and Imprudence of CI eon. — His unmerited 
Succefs.—- -.Ridiculed . by. Ariftophanes, — Athenian Con- 



quefls. 



Battle of Delium. — Commotions in Thrace. 



Expedition 



* 

r 




Brajidi 



as. 



Truce for a Tear. 



Th 



e 



War renewed.— Battle of . Amphipolis. — Peace 




JVicias.. — Diffatisfatlion of the Spartan Allies. . 




CHAP, | T would be agreeable, to diverfify the xUrkaad melancholy fcenes of 

X ^ IL thePeloponnefian war, by introducing occurrences and tranfa&ions 

families con- °f a different and more pkafing kind. But fuch, unfortunately, is 

fpirc with the t ^ e £" e ttled eloom of our prefeut fubjett, that the epifodes com- 

rvils of war. ° 

Olymp. monly reflect the fame colour with the principal adtion. The ini- 

)x XXV 111* 2 • 

A. C. ^ 27. ferable period now under our review, and already diftinguifhed by 

revolt and fedition, was Rill farther deformed by a return of the 
pcftilence, and by innumerable earthquakes. The difeafe carried off it ve 
thouland Athenian troops, and a great hut uncertain number of other 
citizens. It raged, during a twelvemonth, with unabating violence ; 
many remedies were employed, but all equally ineffectual. The 
poilon at length fpent its force, and the malady difappcared by .1 



(1 



obferved 



jnd other parts of the world, which are flill liable to be vifited by 

thi-. 
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this dreadful calamity \ The earthquakes alarmed Attica and Bceo- CHAP, 
tia, but proved moft deftru&ive in the neighbouring ifles. The 
dreadful concuflions of the land were accompanied, or perhaps pro- 
duced, by a violent agitation of the fea. The reflux of the waves 




fiourim 



weftern 



of Euboea. Similar difaflers happened in the fmall iflands of Ata- °> m P\ 

Ixxxviii. 

lanta and Peperathus. * Nor did thefe alarming events terminate the A. C. 426. 
affli&ions of the Greeks ; for Nature, as if Ihe had delighted to pro- 
duce at one period every thing moft awful, poured forth a torrent 
of fire from Mount iEtna, which demolifhed the induftrious labours 
of the Cataneans. A dreadful eruption had happened fifty years be- 



fore 



moft memo- 



rable, by which Sicily had been agitated and inflamed, fince 

coafts of that ifland were adorned by Grecian colonies \ 

If the Peloponnefian war had not been carried on with an ani: 
fity unknown to the mildnefs of modern times, the long-fuffer 



Expedition 
of De moil 
hcnes to 



he contending parties would have difpofed them eagerly to defire Q , 
bleffiugs of tranquillity. But fuch virulent paffions rankled in ixxxviii. 4. 



of adverfe 



Athens and Sparta, that while calamities were equally bal; 
the capitals of both republics were fecure, no combination 
circumftances feemed capable to determine either fide to purchafe 
peace by the fmalleft diminution of honour. Yet to this neceffity 
rta was, in the following year, reduced by a train of events* 



A. C. 425* 



Sparta was, in the followi 
equally iudden and fingular. Demofthenes, a general of merit and 
cnterprife, commanded the Athenian forces at Naupa&us. This 
town, as related above, had been beftowed on the unfortu- 
nate Meflenians ; by whofe affiftance, together with that of the 
Athenian allies in Acarnania, Cephallenia, and Zacynthus, Demo- 
fthenes undertook to reduce the hoftile provinces of -/Etolia, Am- 
bracia, and Lcucadia- But the operations neccflary for this purpofe 

1 Voyage de Tourncfort, vol. ii. Difcourfc on the Plague, in the Phil. Tranf. vol. Ixiv. 
1 Thucydid. p. 250. 

Vol. I. 4E were 



CH(IP 




Mifunder- 
Handing a- 
mong the 
Athenian 

allies. 



Singular 

mode of 
battle. 



THE HtSTOft? 



F GREECE, 



were dbftruded by the jealoufies and duTentions which prevailed 
among *hfe confederates ; each ftate infifting, that the whole 

of the 



war 



fhould be immediately directed againft 



enemies. 



Meflen 



The allied army, thus diftracted by contrariety 
defedion, performed nothing decifive againft Leucadi 
In Jltolia they were extremely unfortunate 
were continually hafaffed by the natives of that barbarous provinc 
perfiiaded Demoftheues that it would be eafy to over-run their cou 
try, before the inhabitants, who lived in Scattered villages, wide 
feparated from each other, could colled* their force, or attempt i 
fiftance. In purfuancfe* of this advice, Demofthenes entered Mto\ 
took and plundered' the towns, and drove the inhabitants before hi; 

During feveral days he marched unrefifted 



iEgitiu m. 



the 



found that his defign had 



rather only city in the province, he 

means efcaped the notiee of the 



enemy 



iEgitium is fituate among lofty mountains, and about 



miles diftant from the Corinthian gulf. Among thefe intricate and 
almoft inacceffible heights the flower of the JEtolian nation were 
potted. Even the moft diftant tribes had come up, before the confe- 
derate army entered their borders. 

iEgitium was ftormed ; but the inhabitants efcaped 
trymen concealed among tl 



purfued 



"Wh 

the iEtolians rufhed, in feparate bodies, 



from different eminences, and 
and javelins. Having difchargcd 



miffil 



they re- 



incanable to refift 



pike men 



New detachments continually poured forth from the 



mountains, and, in all directions, annoyed the confederates 

loft no ground, as long as their archers had darts, and w- 



The 



to ufe them. 



of 



wounded or (lain, the heavy-armed men beg 



They 
Hill, 
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ftifl, however, maintained their order; and the battle long contl- CHAP, 
nued, in alternate purfuits and retreats, the iEtolians always flying 




before the enemy as foon 



But 



at length the confederates were exhaufted by fo many repeated 
charges, and totally defeated by opponents who durft not wait their 

approach. 

Their conductors, through this intricate country, had all perifhed. Unfortunate 
They miftook their road to the fea. The enemy were light-armed, expedition! 
and in their own territories. The purfuit, therefore, was unufually 
deftru&ive. Many fell into caverns, or tumbled headlong from pre- 
cipices. A large party wandered into an impervious wood, which 

■ 

being fet on fire by the enemy, confumed them in its flames. A 
miferable remnant returned to Naupa&us, afflided by the lofs of 
their companions, and highly mortified at being defeated by barba- 
rians, alike ignorant of the rules of war, and of the laws of civil fo- 
ciety, who fpoke an unknown dialed, and fed on raw flefli \ 

This difiifter deterred Demofthenes from returning to Athens, till Demofthenes 
fortune gave him an opportunity to retrieve the honour of his arms. Jaaus d /&l! U " 
The iEtolians and Ambraciots, the mod formidable enemies of the 
republic on that weftern coaft of Greece, folicited and obtained aflift- 
ance from Lacedarmon and Corinth, vigoroufly attacked the towns 
of Naupadtus and Amphilochian Argos, and threatened to reduce 
the whole province of Acarnania, in which the latter was fituated. 
The vigilance and aftivity of Demofthenes not only faved thefe 
important cities, but obtained the mod fignal advantages over the 
aflailants. With profound military (kill he divided the ftrength of Defeats the 
the enemy, and by a well-condu&ed ftratagem, totally defeated the JmbracS 
Ambraciots among the heights of Idomene. A ftrong detachment 
of that brave nation had advanced the preceding day to Olpae, a 
place fortified by the Acarnanians, and the feat of their courts of 



3 Thucydid. p. 237, & fecjq 



4 K 2 juflice. 
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**• juftice* Bemofthenes obliged them to retreat with confiderable lofs 
and intercepted their return homeward. Meanwhile the collected 
force of the Ambraciots marched to fupport their detachment, with 
whofe misfortunes they were totally unacquainted, Apprifed of this 
defign^Deniofthenes befet the paffes, and feized the moft advantageous 
pofts on their route. With the remainder of his force he advanced 
to attack them in front- They had already proceeded to Idomene> 
and encamped on the loweft ridge of that mountain*, 

Demefthenes placed" his Mellenians in the van, and commanded 
them, as they marched along, to difcourfe in their Doric dialedt 
This circunxftance, as the morning was yet in its dawn, effectually 
prevented the advanced guards from fufpe&ing them to be enemies. 
Demofthenes then rufhed forward with the MefTenians and Acarna- 

nianfl. The Ambraciots were yet in their beds. The camp was no 
fooner aflkulted, than the route began. Many were fiaia on the fpot ; 
the reft fled amain ; but the pafles were befet, and the purfum 
Kght-armed. Some ran to the fea, and beheld a new objeft of ter- 
ror, in fome Athenian fhips then cruifmg on the coaft. In this 
complication of calamities, they plunged into the water, and iwam 
to the hoftiie fquadron, chooling rather to be deftroyed by the Athe- 
nians, than by the enemies from whom they had efcaped. 

On the following day, the vittors, who remained at Idomene, 
ftripping the dead, and erecting a trophy, were addreffed by a he- 
rald fent on the part of the detachment who had fo much buffered 
in its retreat from Olpae, This herald knew nothing of the frefh 
difafter that had befallen his countrymen. Obferving the arms ot 
the Ambraciots, he was aftoniihed at their number. The vidon 
perceiving his furprife, alked him, before he explained his commif- 
fion, " What he judged to be the amount of the flain V* " Not more 

than two hundred, 0 replied the herald. The demander then faid, 
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t( It fhould feem otherwife, for there are the arms of more than a CHAP, 
thoufand men." The herald rejoined, " They cannot then befong 



XVI I. 




party.' The other replied, " They muft, if you fough 
terday at IdomeneV ** We fought nowhere yefterday ; we fuffered 
the day before, in our retreat from Glpse." " But we fought jftefter- 
day againft thefe Ambraciots, who were marching to your relief.'* 
When the herald heard this, he burft into a groan, and went 
abruptly off, without further explaining his commhTion s . 

Thefe important fuecefles enabled Demofthenes to return with ho- Demofthenes 
nour to Athens. The term of his military command had expired ; Pdoponne- 
but his mind could not brook inactivity. He therefore folicited ner- fus " 

r Olymp. 

miflTion to accompany, as a volunteer, the armament which failed ta ,xxxviii - 4* 
Corcyra, the fuccefs of which has already been related, with leave ' 
to employ the Meflenians, whom he carried along with him on 
the coaft of Peloponnefus, if any opportunity mould offer of thereby 
promoting the public fervice. While the fleet flowly coaited along Emotions of 
the fouthern mores of that peninfula, the Meflenians viewed, with 
mingled joy and forrow, the long loft, but ftill beloved feats of fight of their 

. native fhores. 

their anceltors. They regretted, in particular, the decay of ancient 
Pylus, the royal refidence of their admired Neftor, whofe youth had 
been adorned by valour, and his age renowned for wifdom. Their 
immortal refentment againft Sparta was inflamed by beholding the 
ruins of Meflenc. A thoufand ideas and fentiments, which time 
had obliterated, revived at the fight of their native fhores. 

When the tumult of their emotions fubfided, they explained The Aihe- 
their feelings to Demofthenes, anil to each other. He fuggefted, or EL'-i 
at leaft warmly approved, the delign of landing, and rebuilding fonify P>lur " 



the MefTe- 
nians at the 



Pylus, which had been abandoned by the Spartans, though it 
enjoyed a convenient harbour, and was ftrongly fortified by na- 
ture. Demofthenes propofed this meafurc to Eurymedon and 



5 Thucjdid. 244, & feqij. 
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C jH^A P. Sophoclesj, who anfwered htm with the infolence 




chancer, " That there were many barren 
loponnefus, which thofe might fortify who wifhed to entail an ufe- 
lefs expence on their country." He next applied to the feveral cap- 
tains of the fleet, and even to the inferior officers, but without bet- 
ter foccefs, although he affured them that the place abounded in 
wood and ftone, with which a wall Efficient for defence might 
fpeedily be completed. He had defifted from farther intreaties, 
when a fortunate ftorm drove the whole fleet towards the Pylian 
harbour. This circumftance enabled him to renew his inftances 
with greater force, alleging that the events of fortune confirmed the 
expediency of the undertaking. At length the failors and foldiers, 
weary of idlenefs (for the weather prevented them from putting to 
fea), began the work of their own accord, and carried it on with 
fuch vigour and activity, that in fix days the place was ftrongly for- 
tified on every fide *. The Athenian fleet then proceeded to Cor- 
cyra, Demofthenes retaining only five mips to guard this new ac- 
quifition. 



The Spartans 



The 



apprifed of this daring meafi 



diSgc t0 tnaa *^ e y w * marew their army from its annual incurfion into At- 
them. t i CEj an( j recalled their fleet from Corcyra. The citizens, refiding at 

home, immediately flew to arms, and marched towards Pylus, which 
was only fifty miles diftant from their capital. They found the new 
fortrefs fo well prepared for defence, that nothing could be under- 
taken againft it with any profpecT: of fuccefs, until their whole forces 
had aftembled. This occafioned but a fliort delay ; after which Py- 
lus was vigoroufly affaulted by fea and land. The w^lls were 
weakeft towards the harbour ; the entrance of which, however, was 
fo narrow, that only two fhips could fail into it abrcaft. Here the 
attack was mod furious, and the refiftance mod obftinatc. 



6 Thucydid. p. 256, & feq^. 
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Demofthenes encouraged his troops by his voice and arm. The CHAP. 



Brafidas, a man deftined to ad: fuch an illuftrious 



XVII. 



following fcenes of the war, called out to the Lacedemonian pi- BrS7° f 
lots to drive againft the beach ; and exhorted them, by the de- 
fbruSion of their ftiips, to fave the honour of their country. He far- 
ther recommended this boldnefs by his example, but, ia perform- 
ing it, received a wound which rendered him iofenfiple. His body- 
dropped into the fea, feemingly deprived of life, but was recovered 
by the affe&ionate zeal of his attendants. When his fenfes re- 
turned, he perceived the lofs of his fhield, a matter highly punifhable 
by the Spartan laws, if the fhield of Brafidas had not been loft with 



glory than ever fhield was defended 



very 



About four 



fitted the enemy ; when the approach of the Athenian fleet from sjwami 
Corcyra, which he had apprifed of his danger, terminated the in- . blocked 
credible labours of his exhaufted garrifon. A naval engagement ria - 
enfued, in which the Lacedsemonians were defeated. But neither 
this defeat, nor the lofs of five (hips, nor the total difperfion of 
their fleet, nor the unexpected relief of Pylus, gave them fo much 
uneafinefs, as an event principally occafioned by their own impru- 
dence. The ifland of Spha&eria, fcarce two miles in circumference 



oody 



harbour of Pyl 



heavy 



s> ifland the Spartans had ported four hundred and twenty 
•armed men, with a much greater proportion of Helots, not 
ng that the Athenians, as foon as they had refumed the com- 
of the nei^hbourinc; fea, muft have thefe forces at their devo- 



tion. This circumftance occurred not to the Spartans till after 
defeat ; and then affedlcd them the more deeply, becaufe the t 
blocked up in the ifland belonged to the firft families of th 
public. 



1 Thucydid. p, 158. 
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C xvrr P ' Advice of this misfortune was immediately fent to the capital. 




The annual magiftrates, attended by a deputation of the fenate 

tConfterna- , * 

tion in haftened to examine matters on the fpot. The evil appeared to be 
^ flna * incapable of remedy ; and of fuch importance was this body of Spar- 
tans to the community, that all prefent agreed in the neceffity of fo- 
liating a truce, until ambafladors were fent to Athens to treat of a 
general peace. The Athenians granted a fufpenfion of hoftilities, on 
condition that the Spartans, as a pledge of their fmcerity, furren- 
dered their whole fleet (confifting of about fixty vefTels) into the 
harbour of Pylus. Even this mortifying propofal was accepted. 
Twenty days were confumed in the embafly ; during which time 
the troops intercepted in Spha&eria were fupplied with a ftated pro- 
portion of meal, meat, and wine a , that of the freemen amounting to 
double the quantity allowed to the flaves. 
TKeSpartans When the Spartan ambafladors were admitted to an audience at 

fbBcit peace* , . # 

Athens, they artfully apologifed for the intended length of their dif- 
courfes. In all their tranfa&ions with the Greeks, they had hitherto 
affe&ed the dignified brevity 9 infpired by confeious pre-eminence : 
Yet on the prefent occafion, they allowed that it was neceffary to 
explain, at fome length, the advantages which would refult to all 
Greece, and particularly to Athens herfelf, if the latter accepted the 
treaty and alliance, the free gifts of unfeigned friendfhip, fpontane- 
oufly offered by Sparta. They pretended not to conceal or exte- 
nuate the greatnefs of their misfortune ; but the Athenians ought 
alfo to remember the viciffitudes of war. It was full time to embrace 

* 

a hearty reconcilement, and to terminate the calamities of their com- 



1 Thucydidcs docs not afcertain the quan- hoard their provifions, if allowed more for 

tity of meat. He fays, two chacmixea of daily fupport ; which, if the ncgociation 

meal, and two rotyls of wine; that is, two failed, would enable them to hold out the 

pints of meal, and one pint of wine, Englifh place longer than they could otherwifc have 

meafurc, a very fmall allowance; but the done. 

Athenian* were afraid left the beficged might 0 Impcratoria Veritas. Tacitus. 

mon 



» 



r 
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mon country. The war had as yet been carried on with more emu- £ jM 
ktion than hatred ; neither party had been reduced to extremity, 
nor had any incurable evil been yet inflicted or fuffered. Terms 
of agreement, if accepted in the moment of victory, would redound 
to the glory of Athens ; if rejected, would afcertain who were the 
authors of the war, and to whom the public calamines ought thence- 
forth to be imputed jfince it was well known, that if Athens and 
Sparta were unanimous, no power in Greece would venture to dif- 



commands 



IO 1» 



The meek fpirit of this difcourfe only difcovered to the Athenians Arrogant de- 
the full extent of their good fortune, 6f which they determined Athenx^s t . hC 
completely to avail themfelves. Inftigated by the violence of Cleon, 
they anfwered the ambafladors with great haughtinefs ; demanding, 
as preliminaries to the treaty, that the Spartans in Spha&eria mould 

be fent to Athens ; and that feveral places of great importance, be- 
longing to the Spartans or their allies, fhould be delivered into their 
bands. Thefe lofty pretenfions, which were by no means j unified by 
military fucccfs, appeared totally inadmifiible to the ambafladors, 
who returned in difguft to the Spartan camp> 

Nomine, it was evident, could be expe&ed from the moderation th. 



pe&ed from her juftice, that (he would jJJ, 0 



neg© 



of Athens ; but it was e: 
reftore the fleet, which had been furrendered as a pledge of the 
treaty. Even this was, on various pretences,, denied ". Both par- 
ties, therefore, prepared for hoftilities; the Athenians to maintain 
their arrogance, the Spartans to avenge it. 
The fqrmex employed the operation of faiftine, as the readieft and Obrtinate 

defence of" 

leaft dangerous mode of reducing the foldiers in Spha&cria. The sphaSeria. 
Athenian fleet, now greatly augmented, carefully guarded the ifland 
night and day. But notwithftanding their utmoft vigilance, final! 



10 Thucydid. p. 262, & feqq. of hoftflittes, 

11 The Athenians objected, M an inearfibn other matters of linlc moment, fays Thucy- 
towards their fyrtrefs, during the fufpcnfion didc% > v »^ his vfual impartiality, p. 266. 
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CHAP. 

xvir. 




veflels availed themfelyes of ftorms and darknefs to throw provifions 

ft 

into the place'; a fervice undertaken by ilaves from the promife of 
liberty; and. by freemen from the profpeft of great pecuniary re- 
wards. The Athenians redoubled their diligence,, and often inter- 
cepted thefe victuallers ; but they found it more difficult to inter- 
rupt the expert divers, who,, plunging deep under water, dragged 
after them bottles of leather, filled with honey and flour. The 
blockade was thus fruidefsly protra&ed feveral weeks. Demofthenea 
was averie to attack an ifland difficult of accefs, covered with wood, 
deftitute of roads, and defended on the fide of Pylus by a natural 
fortification, ftrengthened by art* Meanwhile the. Athenians began 
to fuffer inconveniencies in their turn. Their garrifon in Pylus 
was. clofely prelTed by the enemy y there was but one fource of frefh 
water, and that but fcanty^in the place ; provifions grew fcarce ; the 
barrennefs of the neighbouring coaft afforded no fupply: while they 
befieged the Spartans, they themfelves experienced the hardships of a. 
fiege. 

Artifices and When their fttuation was reported at Athens, the aflembly fell into 
^Cleon! C commotion: many clamoured againft Demofthenes; feveral accufed 

Cleon. The artful demagogue, whofe oppofition chiefly had pre- 
vented an advantageous peace with Sparta, affedted to difbelieve the 
intelligence, and advifed fending men of approved confidence to 
Pylus, in order to dete& the impofture. The populace called aloud 

" that Cleon himfelf fhould undertake that commiflion." But the 
iTiffembrer dreaded to become the dupe of his own artifice. Pic per- 
ceived that, if he went to Pylus, he muft, at his return, either ac- 
knowledge the truth of the report, and thus be fubje&ed to imme- 
diate fhame, or fabricate falfe intelligence, and thus be expofed to 
future punifhment. He therefore ellided his own propofal, by de- 
claring, M that it ill became the dignity of Athens to (loop to a formal 
and tedious examination ; and that whatever were the ftate of the 

armament, if the commanders aftcd like men, they might take 

Sphaftcria 
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Spha&eria in a few days. That if he had the honour to be general, p - 
He would fail to the ifland with a fmali body of light infantry, and 




firft onfet 



5> 



- Thefe farcaftic obfervations were chiefly dire&ed againft Nicias, Charader of 
one of -the generals actually prefent in ' ~ " iaas * 



ipofi 



the aflembly; a man of 
with much prudence, an 



little enterprife; poflefled of moderate abilities, and immoderate 



of 



ntry. 



th 



command to 



con. 



in the. hazardous expedition to .Sphatferia. When the Athenians, q 
with the ufual licentioufnefs that prevailed in their affemblies, called 
out to Clean, u that if the enterprife appeared fo cafy, it would better 
fait the extent of his abilities;' 5 Nicias rofe up, and immediately 
offered to cede to him the command. Clcon at fir ft accepted it, 
thinking Nicias's propofal merely a feint ; but when the latter ap- 
peared in earneft, his adverfary drew back, alleging, "that Nicias, 
not Qeon, was general. " The Athenians, with the malicious plea- 
fantry natural to the multitude, prefled Cleon the clofer, the more 
eagerly he receded. He was at length overcome by their importu- 
nity, but not forfaken by his impudence '\ Advancing to the middle Boaflful pro- 
of the affembly, he declared, " that he was not afraid of the Laccdac- ^ 

monians ; and engaged, in twenty days, to bring the Spartans as 
prifoners to Athens, or to die in the attempt 'V This heroical lan- 
guage excited laughter among the multitude ; the wife rejoiced in 
thinking, that they muft obtain one of two advantages, either the 

deftrudion of a turbulent demagogue (which they rather hoped), or 
the capture of the Spartans in Spha&eria. 



11 Xhucydkl, p. 271. moft agreeable to what follow*; hot the 

n H auTtj u7toKTm\\> or, " kill them on other tranflation beucr fum the boailful cha- 

thc fpot." A little alteration in the text rnftrr of Clcon. 

•will give the inclining which I preferred as 



4 V 2 



The 
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CHAP. The latter event was haftened by an accident ; while fome foldiers 

were preparing their victuals, the wood was fet on fire, and long 
fo h rmed 5 by er " burned unperceived, till a brifk gale arifing, the conflagration raged 
accident. f Qc h violence, as threatened to confume the ifland. This un- 

lxxxvm. 4. forefeen difafter difclofed the ftrength and pohtion of the Spartans 

'and Demofthenes was aduaily preparing to attack them, when 
Cleon, with his light-armed troops, arrived in the camp. The ifland 
was invaded during night ; the advanced guards were taken or flain. 
At the dawn, the Athenians made a defcent from feventy fhips. 
The main body of the enemy retired to the ftrong poft oppofite to 



The Fpar- 



c.*rr 

j.rifnnrrs to 
A mens. 



Pylus, harafled in their march by fli 
darts, involved in the aflies of the bi 



mounting 

o 



fides intercepted their fight, an 



of battle. The Spartans, clofery 



dreadful front to the afta 



Having 



iurrounded. 



deftined poft, they boldly defended it wherever the 
ched,for the nature of the ground hindered it from being 
The Athenians ufed their utmoft efforts to repel and 



overcome them ; and during the greatcft part of the day, both parties 
obftinately perfevcred in their purpofc, under the painful preflures of 
battle, thirfr, and a burning fun. At length the Melfenians, whole 
ardor had been fignally diftinguiflicd in every part of this cnterprile, 
difeovcred an unknown path leading to the eminence, which de- 
fended the Lacedaemonian rear. The Spartans were thus- eneom- 
pafted on all fides, and reduced to a fnnilar fituation to that oi 
their illuftrious countrymen who fell at Thermopylae. 

Nor did their commanders difgracc the country of Lconidas. 
tan* in Their general, Hpitades, was flain. Hippagretes was dying of his 
led wounds. Styphon, the third in command, flill exhorted them P.- 

pcrfeverc. But Demofthenes and Cleon, dclirous rather to cairy 
them prifoners to Athens, than to put them to death,, invited them, 

the loud proclamation of a herald, to lay down their arms. The 

X greater 
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greater part dropped their fhields, and waved their hands, in token CHAP 

xvil. 



of 



A conferenc 



De 



Cleon on one. fide, and Styphon on the other. Styphon defired 




monians 



vice. Several meflage 



Dmans permit yon to confult yoi 
nothing bafe:" in confequence 



termination, they furrendered their arms and their 



con 



t fifty-two days after the expiration of the truce, d 
they had been fo fparing of the provifions convey 
: extraordinary means above-mentioned,, that, whe 
ken, they had flill fomething in referve**. 
:nians withdrew their fleer, leaving a flron? p-an-Jf 



They 
hav- 



111 



S 



Humiliatioifr 



Pylus, which was foon reinforced by an enterprifing body of Mefle- ° f " Srart *- 



as 



MefTenians 



their 



barren cape on their native and once happy coaft, refumed 
unextinguifhed hatred againft Sparta, whofe territories they conti 



feft 



or hirafled 



larm 



This fpecies. 



of war, dellrudtivc in itfelf, was rendered ftill more dangerous by 
the revolts of the Helots, attracted by every motive of atfcclion to- 
wards their ancient kinfmen, and animated by every principle of 
refentment againft their tyrannical matters. Meanwhile the Athe- 
nian fleet renewed and multiplied their ravages on the coaft of Pelo- 
ponnefus. Reduced to extremity by inch proceedings, the Spartans 
lent to Athens repeated overtures of accommodation. But the good 
fortune of the Athenians had only nourifhed their ambition. At Author!:/ 
the mitigation of Cleon, they difmiifcd the Spartan ambafladors more SI!"" 
infolently than ever". Such was their deference to the opinion of 
this arrogant demagogue ; at the fame time that, with the moil in- 
confiftcnt levity, they lillencd with plcafure to the plays of Arifto- 



9A 
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lanes, 



i 



59° 

CHAP 
XVII. 




Expofcd 
by Arifto- 
phanes. 



Account of 
bis comedy 
iniitled. the 

&nightt. 
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phanes, which lafhed the chara&er and adminiftration of Cleon with 
the boldeft feverity of fatire, ftiarpened by the edge of the moft poig^ 



nant ridicule. 



of 



coward transformed by caprice and accident into a brave and fuccefs- 
ful commander, were topics well fuiting the comic vein of Arifto- 
phanes. The imperious demagogue had deferved the perfonal re- 
fentment of the poet, by denying the legitimacy of his birth l \ and 
thereby contefling his title to vote in the aflembly. On former 
occafions, Ariftophanes had ftigmatifed the incapacity and infclencc 
of Cleon, together with his perfidious felfiftmefs in embroiling the 



affairs of the republic. In the comedy 17 firft reprefented in the 
^venth year of the war, he attacks him in the moment of vi&ory, 
-when fortune had rendered him the idol of a licentious multitude, 
when no corrkedian was fo daring as to play his chara&er, and no 
painter fo bold as to defign his mafk ,8 . 

Ariftophanes,, therefore, appeared for the firft time on the ftagc, 

ig his own face, the better to reprefent the part of 
is ludicrous piece, which feems to have been celebrated 



ft 



only difgu 
Cleon. In 

even beyond its merit, the people of Athens are defcribed under the 
allegory of a capricious old dotard, whole credulity, abufed by a 



malicious flave lately 



perfecutes and tor- 



ments his faithful old fervants. Dcmofthenes bitterly complains, 



d 



fi 



by 



but that it had been ftolcn by Cleon, 
ir common matter. After lamenting, 



with his -companion Nicias, the hardlhipe of their condition, they 
hold counfel together, and contrive various expedients for putting 



,fl Vlt. Anonym. Ariftoph. 17 The »Vt»»-- 

Tiro t* 4 a, yaf ult,t »0i?.i 



lg m arm* mo-, 11 the new-bought rpii 
chief." 



an 
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an end to their' common calamities. The defponding Kicias pro- 
pofes drinking bull's blood, after the example of Themiftodes ; Do 
mofthenes, with more courage, advifes a hearty draught of wine. 
Finding Cleon afleep, they feize this opportunity not only to purloin 
this liquor, but to rifle his pockets, in which they difcover fome 
ancient oracles, typically reprefenting the fucceflion of Athenian ma>- 
giftrates. Towards the end of the prophecy,, it was faid, that the 
dragon mould overcome the devouring vulture. The rapacious 
avarice of Cleon correfponded to the type of the vulture ,- and the 
dragon darkly fhadowed out Agoracritus, an eminent maker of 
puddings and faufages, the lhape and contents of which alluded to 
the figure and food of that terrible ferpent. Nicias and Demoilhenes 
hail this favourite of fortune, as the deftined mafter of the republic. 
Agoracritus alleges in vain, that he is totally unacquainted with 
political affairs, ignorant of every liberal art, and has. hardly learned 
to read. Th'ey reply by announcing to him the oracle, and by 
proving that his pretended imperfections better qualified him to 
conduct the government of Athens. This office required none o£ 
the talents, the want of which he lamented. He matched Cleon in* 
impudence, and furpaffed him in ftrength of lungs. His profefTion 
had taught him to fqueeze, to amafs, to bruiie, to embroil, and to 

# 

confound; and long experience had accomplifhed him in all the 
frauds and chicane of the market 10 . He might therefore boldly 
enter the lifls with Cleon, being aflured of alhftance from the whole 
body of Athenian knights 11 . Agoracritus, thus encouraged, pre- 
pares for encountering his adverfary. The conteft,. long doubtful, is 
maintained in a ftyle of the loweft buifooaery,, always ludicrous, 
often indecent. The old dotard, or rather the Athenians 
whom he reprefents, finally acknowledge their pad errors 5 

The fame word in Greek denotes the 11 The or Equitcs, the feeond rank 

market and the forum. Indeed the fame of citizens at Athens, who dotc-lled Cleon, 
place u£uatly ferved for both, and from whom the play takes its name. 

and 
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and regret being fo long deceived by an upftart flave, thr< 
obllinacy in continuing the war, they had been cooped uj: 



walls of 
beautiful 



and 



city, and hindered from enjoying their 
- rural amufements* Agoracritus feizes 



The Athe- 
nians take 
Cythera. 
Olymp. 
Ixxxix. I. 



this favourable moment to produce two ancient treaties with the 
Lacedaemonians, perfonified by two beautiful women, whom he had 
found clofely mewed up in the houfe of Cleon. Of thefe females 
the old Athenian .becomes fuddenly enamoured, and they retire to- 
gether to the country. 

The people of Athens permitted, and even approved, the licen- 
tious boldnefs of Ariftophanes ; but neither the ftrength of reafon, 
nor the fharpnefs of fatire, could refift the impetuofity of their am- 



A.C. 424. bition. The war was rendered popular by fuccefsj they prepared 



.Trying 



firft operations of 



the enfuing futnmer gratified their utmoft hopes. The principal 
divifion of the fleet, condu&ed by the prudence of Nicias, took the 
fertile and populous ifland of Cythera, f 
promontory of Laconia towards the Cre 
by the commerce of Kgypt and Libya. 



from 



an fea, and long enriched 
The Lacedemonian garri- 



fon as well as the Spartan magiftrates in the ifland, furrendered 



foners of 



of 



The more dangerous part of the inhabitants were 

>s; the remainder were fubjefled to an 
red pounds fterling ; an Athenian gam- 



ill 



fon took pofleffton of the fortrei 



Reduce 

Nifea, and 
ravage Pelo 
cfus. 



after this important conquefh the arms of Demofthenes 



Hipp 



es reduced the town of Nicosa, the principal fea-port oi 
L reans ; and the Athenian fleet ravaged with impunity 
feveral maritime cities on the eaftern coaft of Pcloponnefus. Thyrca 



the Meg 



ned 



ty, togethe 



rounding diftrift, had been granted, by the companion of Sparta, t 

the miferable natives of ikgina, who (as above-mentioned) had bee 

drive 



0 
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driven from their once powerful Lfland by the cruelty of Athena. CHAP. 
This cruelty ftill continued to purfue them. Their newly-raifed 
walls were taken by aflault ; their houfes burned ; and the inhabit- 
ants, without diftin&ion, put to the fword. 

Hitherto all the enterprifes of the Athenians were crowned with 
fuccefs. Fortune firft deferted them in Bceotia. During feveral rc vo i u tion ia 



Endeavour 
to produce a 



months their generals, Demofthenes and Hippocrates, availing them- 
feLves of the political factions of that country, had been carrying 
on fecret intrigues with Chazromca, Siphse, and Orchomenus, places 
abounding in declared partizans of democracy, and eternally hoftile 
to the ambition of Thebes. The infurgents had agreed to take arms, 
in order to betray the weftern parts of Bceotia to Demofthenes, who 
tilled with forty gallics from Naupa£tus ; while Hippocrates, at the 
head of feven thouiand heavy-armed Athenians, and a much greater 
proportion of light-armed auxiliaries, invaded the eaftern frontier of 
that province. It was expected, that, before the Thebans could 



Bceotia. 



field 



cou 



the centre, and perhaps iubduc Thebes itfelf, the moft powerful, as 
\vcll as mofl: zealous, ally of Sparta. 

This plan, though concerted with much ability, was found too Their pi.™ 
complicated for execution. Demofthenes fleered towards Siohsc to ° com P Ii 

r * catcd for 

before his coadjutor was ready to take the field ; fome millake, it is 
laid, having happened about the time appointed for adion ; and the 
whole contrivance was betrayed by Nichomachus, a Phocian, to the 
Spartans, and by them communicated to the Boeotians. The cities 
which meditated revolt were thus leaned, before Demofthenes ap- 
peared at Siph;e, and before Hippocrates had even marched from 
Attica. 

The latter at length entered the eaftern frontier of Bceotia; They arc 

c] eft*' * 1 * 

ami, as the principal ildi^n had mi (carried, contented him/elf with Sh/i'.auieof 

Vol.. I. 4 Ci ukin- Ddium - 
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C "Svn P " ta ^" 1 S fortifying Delium, a place facred to Apollo. Having 

garriibned this, poft, he prepared for returning home. But while 
lxadxT i. his army ftili lay in the neighbourhood of Delium, the Thebans 

42+ ' encouraged by Pagondas, a brave and fkilful leader, marched 




with great rapidity from Tanagra, in order to intercept hi$ 
retreat. Their forces amounted to eighteen thoufand; the Athe- 
nians were little lefs numerous. An engagement enfued, which 
national emulation rendered bloody and obftinate. Before the 
battle, Pagondas had detached a fmall fquadron of horfe, with orders 
to ride up after the commencement of the action. This ftratagera 
was decifive. The Athenians, terrified at the fight of a reinforce- 
ment, which their fears magnified into a new army, were thrown 
into diforder, and put to flight. Approaching darknefs faved them 
from total deftru&ion. They efcaped difgracefully into Attica, after 
leaving in the field of battle a thoufand pikemen, with their com- 
mander Hippocrates. 

The The- The vi&orious army immediately formed the fiege of Delium, 



bans cake 
Delium by 



of a machine firft contrived fo 



pur- 



means of a Q f e> Several parts of the fortification, which had been railed in 

machine in- * 1 7 

vented for great hafte, confifted chiefly of wood. The befieeers, therefore, 

thatpurpofe. ° ' ° 5 

joining together a number of large beams, formed a huge mad, per- 
forated in the middle; to one of its extremities they appended a pro- 
digious mafs of pitch and fulphur ; and to the other a bellows, 
which, when this unufual inftrument of deftrudion was raifed above 
the wooden rampart, immediately threw the whole into flames. 
The Athenian garrifon, diminiflied by death or defertion to two 
hundred men, furrendered prifoncrs of war". 

n , - „ a The Athenians had fcarcely time to lament their Iofles in Boeotia, 

Commotions j 1 

m Thrace. w } iell tliey received intelligence of a calamity in another quarter, 

equally unexpe&cd, and (till more alarming. This event is the 
more remarkable, becaufc it naturally arofe out of the preceding 



Thucydid. p. 301—320. 



profperity 
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fperity of Athens, and the part misfortunes of Sparta. The CHAP. 



of Nicias 




of 



Olynthus and other places of the Chalcidice, which having embraced 
the earlieft opportunity of revolting from the Athenians, juftly dreaded 



of 



an mcenfed and vi&orious people. Every foutherly 
wind threatened them with the approach of an Athenian fleet. Their 
apprehenfions were not lefs painful on the fide of ThefTaly. The 
flighteft movement in that country terrified them with the appre- 
henfions of an Athenian army, which, victorious in the fouth, fhould 
advance to punifh its northern enemies. But as none of thefe 
dreaded dangers were realifed, the inhabitants of the Chalcidice gra- 
dually refumed courage, put their towns in a pofture of defence, and 
craved affiftance from their Peloponnefian allies. At the fame time 
Perdiccas, king of Macedon, who regarded the Athenians as his 
ancient and natural enemies, and the rapacious invaders of his coaft, 
fent money into the fouth of Greece, for the purpofe of hiring 
foldiers, whom he intended to employ in refitting the encroachments 
of that ambitious people, as well as in fubduing the Elymeans, 
Lynceftae, and other barbarous tribes, not yet incorporated in the 
Macedonian kingdom. 

Such were the enemies, whofe adivity the good fortune of Athens Fomented by 
had roufed ; while the calamities of Sparta prompted her to fupply tht s P arUns - 
the reinforcement of troops, which both Perdiccas and 'the Chal- 
cidians demanded. During the feventh and eighth years of the 
war, that republic fatally experienced the truth of Pericles's maxim, 
" thatthofe who command the lea, may alio become mailers at land/' 
The Athenian fleets domineered over the coaft of Peloponncf us. It 
was impoffiblc to forefec what places would he the next objeds of 
their continual defecnts. T he maritime parts were lucccflivclv laid 
wafte, and finally abandoned by the inhabitants, who found refinance 
incflcdual and ufelcfs. Thefe misfortunes were increafed bv t! 



le 



4 (I 2 



Irajiicut 
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frequent defertion of foe Helots to the neighbouring garrifons in 
Pylus aha Cythera, and by the dread of a general mfurredion 
among thofe numerous and unhappy vi&ims of Spartan tyranny. 
To prevent this evil, the Spartans had recourfe to fuch 



aftonifhment and 



H 



choofe two thoufand of their braveft and mod meritorious youths, 
who, by the general confent of their companions, deferved the 
crown of liberty ; and when inverted with this perfidious ornament, 
the unfufpeding freemen had paraded the ftreets, and facrificcd in 
the temples, exulting in their late emancipation, thefe new members 
of the community gradually difappeared from the light of men, nor 
was it ever known by what means they had been deflroycd. 
the veil of myftery, which concealed that dark and bloody ftratagem, 
prevented neither the refentment of the Have?, nor the juft fufpicion 
of their mailers. The latter were eager to embrace any mcalure 



But 



that 



might deliver their country from its dangerous domeftic foe;. 
With much fatisfa&ion, therefore, they fent feven hundred Helots 
to the ftandard of Brafidas, whofe merit had recommended him to 
Perdiccas and the Chalcidians, as the general bed qualified to ma- 
nage the Macedonian war. About a thoufand foldiers were levied 
in the neighbouring cities of Pcloponncfus. Several Spartans chcer- 
' accompanied a leader whom they admired. With this incon- 
fiderablc force Brafidas, towards the beginning cf autumn, under- 
took an expedition highly important in its confeqneuecs, and con- 
ducted with confummate prudence and bravery". 

Having travcrfed the friendly countries of B<cotia and Phocis, In 



f 



Mount 



row 



defiles confined between that fleep and woody range of hills 
and the boiftcrous waves of the Malian gulf. The fight of Thei- 

mopyla: animated the cnthuliafm of the Spartans, and encouraged 



« Thucydid. p. 304 



their- 
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them to force their way through the hoftile. plains of Theflaly; a c A P. 

y\. V lit 




country actually torn by domeftic difcord, but always friendly to the 
Athenians. The celerity of Brafidas anticipated the flow oppofition 
of a divided enemy. Having reached the Mac edonian town of 
Dium, he joined forces with Perdiccas, who propofed directing the 
firft operations of the combined army againft Arribreus, the king or 
leader of the barbarous Lynceftse. But even this Barbarian knew 
the valour of the Spartans, and the equity of Brafidas. To the de- 
cifion of the Grecian general he offered to fubmit the differences be- 
tween Perdiccas and himfelf, and engaged to abide by the award,, 
however unfavourable to his intereft. The Spaitan liftened to a 
propofal extremely reafonable in itielf, though altogether inconfiftent 
with the ambitious views of Perdiccas, who difdaincJ to accept as a 
judge the man whom he paid as an auxiliary. Brafidas, on the 
other hand, declined in firm but decent terms to employ his valour 
againft thofe who implored his juftice. The generals thus feparated 
in mutual difguft ; and Perdiccas thenceforth reduced his contribution 
of fubfidy from a moiety to a third ; but even that was extorted 
from his fears, not beftowed by his munificence. 

Brafidas haftencd to join the Chalcidians, by whom he was re- His tranftc- 

lion* with the 

ceived with a degree of joy lui table to the impatience with wliich he Acanihians. 
had been cxpe&ed. Amidil the general defection of their neigh- 
bours, the towns of Acanthus and Stagirus Rill maintained their al- 
legiance to Athens. Brafidas appeared before the gates of Acan- 
thus, while the peaceful inhabitants were preparing for the labours 
of the vintage. lie fent a mellenger, craving leave to enter the 
place, and to add re fa the allcmbly. Tlu: Acanthians were divided 
in opinion ; but the majority, fearing to expofe their ripe fields and 
vineyards to the relent ment of his army, agreed to admit the ge- 
, neral alone and unattended, and impartially to weigh whatever fie 
propofed for their deliberation. Hraiidas, though a Spartan, was an 
able fpeakcr. lie oblervrd to the Acanthians, convened in full aiVem- 

q blv, 
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His merit 
and (ucccls. 



comDliance with 



he had undertaken, 



the generous refolution of Sparta, 

accomplifhed, a long and danger- 
ous journey, to deliver them from the tyranny of Athenian magi- 
Urates and garrifons, and to reflore them, what the common op- 
pretfors of Greece had lb long withheld, the independent govern- 
ment of their own equitable laws. This was the objedt whicl 
amidft all the calamities of war, the Spartans had ever kept in vi 



ie\v 



this was the purpofe, which, before his departure from home, tlie 
principal magiflratcs had fworn unanimoufly to maintain, Thut 
freedom and independence, which formed the domeftic happinefs of 

? 

Sparta, his countrymen were ambitious to communicate to all their 
allies. But if the Acanthians refufed to fhire the general benefit, 
they muft not complain of experiencing the unhappy effe&s of their 
obftinacy. The arms of Sparta would compel thofe whom her argu- 
ments had failed to perfuade. Nor could this be blamed as injuflicc; 
firft, becaufe the refources with which the Acanthians furnifhed Athens, 
under the ignominious name of tribute, ferv T ed to rivet the chains of 

Greece ; and fecondly, becaufe the example of a people, fo wealthy 
and flourifhing, and long renowned for their penetration and faga- 

city, might influence the refolutions of neighbouring ftates, and de- 
ter them from concurring with the mcafures ncccflary to promote 
the public welfare and iecurity. 

This judicious difcourfc, enforced by the terror of the Spartan 
army, engaged the Acanthians to accept the friendfhip of Bralida^ 
Stagirus, another city on the Strymonic gulf, readily followed the e\- 
amplc, and opened its gates to the deliverer. During the enfuing win- 
ter, the meafurcs ot the Sparran general were conducted vvitli ecjua 
ability and enterprife. I lis fuccefsful operations againft the inland towns 
facilitated tlie Jurrender ot iiich places, as, by their maritime or in- 
fidar lituation, were moll expofed to the vengeance of Athens, and 
therefore mod averfe to revolt. His moderate ufc of victory rn- 
fured the good-will of the vanquilhed. The various parts of a plan, 
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thus artfully combined, mutually affifted each other ; the fuccefc of 
one undertaking contributed to that of the next which followed it ; 
and, at length, without any confiderable mifcarriage, he had ren- 
dered himfelf mafter of moll places in the peninfulas of Acta, Sitho- 

i 

ma, and Pallene. 

The lofs of Amphipolis was that which moft deeply afflidted the Amphipolis 

- x b ^ 17 revolts to 

Athenians. A rich and populous city, beautifully fituate on a fmall Braildas, 
but well cultivated ifland, furrounded by the river Strymon, the 
banks of which fupplied excellent timber, and other materials of 
naval ftrength. By pofleffing this town, the Spartans now com- 
manded both branches of the river, and might thus pafs, without 
interruption, to the Athenian colonies, or fubje&s,. on- the coaft of 
Thrace ; feize, or plunder, the gold mines oppofite to the ifle of 
Thafos ; and ravage the fertile fields of the Thradan Cherfoiiefus, 



onqueft of 



eloquence. 



He formed 



fk 



before 



affembly of the people. A 



diftingurfhed 



fon, found time to fend 
effedual relief. 



a vefiel to Thafos, requefting immediate and 

The Athenians had committed the government of that ifland, as notwjth- 

11 i v n_« r i - r ■ i Handing the 

well as the direction or the mines on the oppoiite continent, to the adivity of 

celebrated hiftorian of a war, in which he was a meritorious, though ^hc h^ilorla n 
unfortunate, a&or. Without a moment's delay, Thucydidcs put to 
fca with feven gallics, and arrived in the mouth of the Strymon 

the fame day on which his afliltance had been demanded. But 
it was already too late to favc Amphipolis i+ . The Spartan general, 
who had exact information of all the meafures of the befieged, well 
knew the importance of anticipating the arrival of Thucydidcs, 



A 



14 Thuq did. p. 322. 



whole 
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was highly refpefted by the Greek 



ace, 




and whofe influence was coniiderable among the native barba- 
rians. Brafidas, therefore, propofed fuch a capitulation to the Am- 
phipolitans as it feemed imprudent to refufe. They were to be 
releafed from the tribute which they had hitherto paid the Athe- 
nians; to enjoy the utmoft degree of political independence, not 
inconfiftent with the alliance of Sparta ; even the Athenian garrifon, 
if they continued in the place, were to be entitled to all the rights 



of citizen* 
reafonable 



and 



to leave it, w r ere granted a 



property 



Th 



e 



laft condition was embraced by the Athenians, and their more de- 
which faves temiined partizans. They retired to the neighbouring town of 



Brafidas's 
fuccefs oc- 
cafions cla- 
mours and 
impeach- 
ments in 
Athens. 



IS 



Eion, fituatc near the fea, on the northern branch of the Strymoi 
a place fecured againft every hoftile aflault by the fkill and activi 
of Thucydides. 

Towards the end of winter, the full extent of Braiidas's fuccefs w; 
made known at Athens* The affembly was in commotion ; and the 
populace were the more enraged at their lofles, as it now appeared 
lb eafy to have prevented them, either by guarding the narrow de- 
files which led to their Macedonian pofleflions, or by fending their 
fleet with a lcafonable reinforcement to their feeble garrifons in thole 



pans 



Their own neglect had occafioncd the public difgrace ; but 



The Spnr fans 

a tail thrm- 

(c\ves of it 
to obtain a 
truce tor a 
) car. 



with the ufual injufticc and abfurdily accompanying popular difcou- 
tcnts, they exculpated themfelves, and banUhed their generals. Times - 
dides w r as involved in this cruel fentence. An armament was lent to 
Macedon ; and new commanders were named to oppofe Brafidas. 

But the dcligns of that commander, who had begun to build 
vcflcls on the Strymon, and alpircd at nothing lefs than fucccediii^ 
to the authority, without cxercifing the opprcilioa, of Athens over 
thofc extenfivc Ihores, were more fuccclsfully oppolcd by the enw 
of the Spartan magiflratcs. The pride of the nobility was oflrmh . 
bv the glory of an expedition, in which they had no (hare ; and their 



1 



enu hiH'K 
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felfifHnefs, while it obftinately prevented the fupplies necefiary to 
complete the plan of Brafidas, was eager to reap the profit of his 
part fuccefs. The reftoration of their kinfmen taken at Spa£teria 
was the objedl neareft their hearts ; and they expedted that the 
Athenians might liften to a propofal for that purpofe, in order to re- 
cover the places which they had loft, and to check the fortunate ca- 
reer of a prudent and enterprifmg general. The Athenians readilr 
entered into thefe views ; it was determined that matters of luch im- 
portance fhould be difcuffed with leifure and impartiality ; a truce 
was therefore agreed on for a y^ar between the contending republics. 

This tranfa£tion was concluded in the ninth fummer of the war. It Olymp* 

1 X X -IX. Z • 

was totally unexpected by Brafidas, who received the voluntary fub- 
miflion of Scionc and Menda, two places of confiderable importance 
in the peninfula of Pallenc ; of the former, indeed, before he was 
acquainted with the fufpenfion of hoftilitics ; but of the latter, even 
after he was apprifed of that treaty. 

AVhilc the active valour of Brafidas prevented the confirmation The war re 
of peace, the confeious worthlcffhefs of Cleon promoted the renewal, oiymp. 
or rather the continuance, of war. The glory of Athens was the ™ x £ 'J^ 
perpetual theme of his difcourfe. He exhorted his countrymen to 



perlidy 



and Scionc; and to employ his own iktil and bravery, which had 
been fo fucccfsfully exerted on the coaft of Pcloponncfus, to repair 
(heir declining fortune in Macedonia. The Athenians liflcned to 
the fpecious advice of this turbulent dcclaimcr, who, in the enfuing 
fpring, failed to the Macedonian coaft with a fleet of thirty gallics, 
twelve hundred citizens, heavy-armed, a Iquadron of three hundred 
horfe, and a powerful body of light-armed auxiliaries. The furrender 
of Menda and Torona, whole inhabitants were treated with every 
excels of cruelty, encouraged him to attack Amphipolis. With thi> 
dclign, having collected his forces at F.ion, he waited the arrival of 
fume Macedonian troops, promifed by Pcrdicca% who having quar- 

Vol. I. 4 11 ' 
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CHAP, relied with the Spartan general, deceitfully flattered the hopes of his 



XVII. 




antagonift. 

Battle of The army of Cleon contained the flower of 



Ainphipofc. whofe 

rian aid. 



d epende 



Death of 



Of 



only equalled by his incapacity, and lamented their own hard fate in 
being fubjefted to the authority of a man fo unworthy to command 
them. The impatient temper of an arrogant demagogue was ill 
fitted to endure thefe feditious complaints. He haftily led his 
before the place, without previoufly examining the ftrcngth 
walls, the fituation of the ground, the number or difpofition of the 
enemy, Brafidas, meanwhile, had taken proper meafures to avail 
himfclf of the known imprudence of his adverfary. 



of tl 



A confiderable 



of 



i u m , 



w 



greater 



drawn up, ready for action, at 



of the city. Clca- 



ridas, who commanded there, had orders to rum forth at a given 
fignal, while Brafidas in perfon, conducting a feleft band of intrepid 
followers, watched the firft opportunity for attack. The plan, con- 
trived with fo much (kill, was executed with equal dexterity and 
precilion. Confounded with the rapidity of fuch an unexpected and 
complicated charge, the enemy fled amain, abandoning their (hiclils, 
and cxpoling their naked backs to th<> (words and fpears of the juir- 
iucrs. The forces on cither lide amounted to about three thou- 
f .nd • fix hundred Athenians fell vidians to the folly of Cleon, who, 
LUon ' though forcmoft in the flight, was arretted by the hand of a Myr- 

cin'un targeteer. 

Mis death might appcafe the manes of his unfortunate conn- 



Drn'h and 



h.-no.,r, of trvmcn ; but nothing could alleviate the forrow of the victors lor 
B " ,:J "' th( , , ()fs u f t | ie j r admired Brafidas, who received a mortal wound 

while he advanced to the attack. lie was conveyed alive to Am- 
phipolis, and enjoyed the conization of his lafl. victory, in whi 

I 
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ly fe 



fad magn 



ficence of his funeral was adorned by the fplendour of military 
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more honourable to Brafidas. he was fin 



:ly la: 
irded 



happinefs and fecurity. The citizens of Amphipolis paid an extra- 
ordinary tribute to his memory. Having demolimed every monu- 
ment of their ancient leaders and patriots, they eredled the ftatue 
of Brafidas in the moft confpicuous fquare of the city, appointed 
annual games to be celebrated at his tomb, and facrificed to his re- 
vered made, as to the great hero and original founder of their 
community 1S . 

The battle of Amphipolis removed the principal obftacles to peace. Peace of 
There was not any Spartan general qualified to accomplifh the de- oiymp. 
figns of Brafidas. The Athenians, dejected by defeat, and humbled lxxx ' x - *• 
by difgrace, wanted the bold impofing eloquence of Cleon to dif- 
guife their weaknefs, and varnifh their misfortunes. With the dis- 
heartened remains of an enfeebled armament, they defpaired of re- 
covering their Macedonian pofieffions ; and the greater part returned 
home, well difpofed for an accommodation with the enemy. The lb 
(Jiipofitions were confirmed by the pacific temper of Nicias, who 
had fucceeded to the influence of Cleon, and who fortunately difco- 
vered in the moderation of Pleiftoanax, king of Sparta, a coadjutor 
extremely felicitous to promote his views. During winter feveral 
friendly conferences were held between the commifTioners of the two 
republics; and, towards the commencement of the enfuing fpring 
a treaty of peace, and foon afterwards a defenfive alliance, for fifty 
years, was ratified by the kings and ephori of Sparta on the one 
fide, and by the archons and generals of Athens on the other. In 



of 
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G H A P 

xvir. 




Diflatisfac- 
tion of the 
Lacedaemo- 

nian allies. 



the refpe£tive allies of the contra&ing powers, all places and prl~ 
foners, taken in the courfe of the war, were to be mutually rcftored; 
the revolted cities in Macedon were fpecified by name ; but it 



was 



regulated that the Athenians fhould not require from them any higher 



revenue than that apportioned by the juftice of Ariftides 



z6 



In all their tranfa&ions, the Greeks were ever prodigal of pro- 
miles, but backward in performance ; and, amidft the continual ro- 
tation of authority, magiftrates eafily found excufes for violating the 
conditions granted by their predecefTors. The known principles of 
republican inconftancy, ever ready to vibrate between cxceffivc ani- 
mofity and immoderate friendship, might likewife fuggeft a reafon 
for converting the treaty of peace into a contract of alliance. But 
this meafure was, in the prefent cafe, the effect of neceffity. Athens 
and Sparta might make mutual reftitution, becaufe their refpedh 
interefts required it. But no motive of intereft engaged the former 
power to reftore Nifra to the Megareans, or the towns of Solium 
and Ana&orium to Corinth. The Thebans, fhortly before the peace, 
had feized the Athenian fortrefs of Pana£tum, fituate on the frontier 
of Boeotia. They were fttll mafters of Platcea. Elated by their fignal 
vi&ory at Delium, they could not be fuppofed willing to abandon their 
conquefts, or even much inclined to peace. It was ftill lefs to be 



Macedo 



o 



f 



yok 



recently been delivered; nor cculd it be hoped that even the in- 
ferior dates of Peloponnefus fhould tamely lay down their arms, 



th 



:n 



10 



Thucycliil. p. 354, & fcqq. 



cha r. 
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CHAP. XVI If. 



Difcontents fomented by the Corinthians. — "The Argive* 



Alliance. — To which Athens accedes. — Birth and 
Education of Alcibiadcs. — His Friend/hip with So- 
crates.. — His Charatler — And Views — Which are 



favoured by the State of Greece. — He deceives the 
Spartan Ambajfadors. — Renewal of the Pelopomtefian 
War. — Battle of Mantincea. — Tumults in Argos. 



Majfacre of the Scion cans. — Cruel Conquefl oj 
Mel os.. 



m 

THE voluptuous, yet turbulent citizens of Corinth, enjoy the C H A P; 
odious diflin&ion of renewing a war which their intrigues. 




and animofities had fir ft kindled. Under pretence of having taken ftmen^'by 
an oath never to abandon the Macedonian cities, they declined being . tIle c>onnth ~ 

parties in the general treaty of peace. The alliance between Athens 
and Sparta, in which it was flipulatcd, that thefe contracting powers, 
fhould be entitled to make fuch alterations in the treaty as circurn- 
ftanccs might require, the Corinthians aflc&ed, with fome reafon, to 
ccnfuler as a conipiracy againlt the common liberties of Greece \ 
Fired with this idea, they haflened to Argos, in order to animate that 
republic with the fame pa/lions which rankled in their own brcafts. 
Having roufed the ambition of the magijl rates ^ they artfully re- 
minded the people of the glory of Agamemnon, recalled to the Ar- 



The claufc was worded in fuch a man- Our/! afiXm >'n a> AM<l>uJN to» t^.«h 



ncr as might naturally excite alarm* liftc- TJiucydiJ* ]. v. j\ zS.\. 



gives 



6o6 



CHAP. 




The Argivc 
alliance. 
Olymp. 
Ixxxix. 4. 

A. C, 421. 



To which 
Athens ac- 
cedes. 
Olymp. 
xc. 1 . 
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gives thdr ancient and juft pre-eminence in the Peloponnefus 
conjured them to maintain the honour of that illuftrious peni 
which had been fo fhamefully abandoned by the pufillanhnit 
betrayed by the felfifhnefs, of Sparta. 



neither 



portant office 



the 



of 



Minefian war they had obferved 
ty, equally favourable to their 



populoufnefs and their wealth. Their protection was courted bjr 
Mantinxa, the moft powerful city in Arcadia, which had recently 
conquered fome villages in its neighbourhood, to which Sparta laid 
claim. The Elians, long hoftile to Sparta, eagerly promoted the 
Argive alliance, which was farther ftrengthened by the fpeedy acccf- 
fion of the Macedonian allies, whofe inhabitants were not more 
flattered by the kind zeal of Corinth, than provoked by the cruel 
indifference of Sparta. Thebes and Megara were equally offended 
with their Lacedaemonian allies, and equally inclined to wan But 
jl rigid ariftocracy prevailed in thofe ftates, whofe ambitious magis- 
trates, trembling for their perfonal authority, and that of their fami- 
lies, declined entering into confederacy with free democratical re- 
publics \ 

But this democratical aflbciation foon acquired an acceflion flili 
more important, and received into its bofom the fountain of liberty 



If ; even the republic of 



This extraordinary event hap- 



A C.' 420. pened in the year following the negotiation between Athens and 



Sparta. 



Hefted 



Birth and 

education of 



rience of modern times; means which it is incumbent on us to ex- 
plain, left the political tranfadlions of Greece fhould appear too fluc- 
tuating and capricious to afford a proper fubjed for hiftory. 

Amidft the factious turbulence of lenates and affcmblies, no mea- 
furc could be adopted by one party, without being condemned 




* Thucydid. I. v. p. 371 



anothei 
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another. Many Athenians difapproved the peace of Nicias 3 j but CHAP, 
the general blaze of oppofition was eclipfed by the fplendour of one 
man, who, on this occafion, firft difplayed thofe Angular but un- 
happy talents, which proved fatal to himfelf and to his country. 




Alcibiades 



year, the ag 



Solon for being entitled to fpeak 



But 



fortune 



natural and acquired, accomplifhments of mind and body, pleaded 
an exception in favour of this extraordinary character, which, pro- 
ducing at once flowers and fruit, united with the blooming vivacity 
of youth, the ripened wifdom of experience 4 ". His father, the rich- 
and generous Clinias, derived his extraction from the heroic Ajax T 
and had diftinguifhed his own valour and patriotifm in the glo- 
rious fcencs of the Perfian war. In the female line the fon of 

Clinias was allied to the eloquence and magnanimity of Pericles^ 
who, as his neareft furviving kinfman, was intrufted with the care 
of his minority. But the ftatefman, who governed with undivided 
fway the affairs of Athens and of Greece, could not beftow much- 
attention on this important domeftic tafk. The tender years of Al- 
cibiades were committed to the illiberal difcipline of mercenary pre- 
ceptors ; his youth and inexperience were befet by the deftru&ive 
adulation of icrvile flatterers, — until the young Athenian, having be- 
gun to relifh the poems of Homer, the admiration of which is coa- 
genial to every great mind, learned from thence to defpife the pe- 
dantry of the one, and to dctcft the meannefs of the other 5 . 

From Homer Alcibiades early imbibed that ambition for excel- His early at 

1 . in**» • tachment to 

lence which is the great leflon ot the immortal bard. Having at- Socrates, 
taincd the verge of manhood, he readily diftinguifhed, among the 
crowd of rhetoricians and fophiils, the fuperior merit of Socrates, 



3 The Greeks fometimrs dnlingmfhcd Nkia ; and, as we Hull fee- hereafter, the 
treaties by the names of* thofe who m;ide jhmcc of A nt jleidas. 

them: the peace uf t/imon ; the peace of 4 Plui. & Ncpos in Alcibiad. 5 Plut. ibid. 

who, 
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C H A P. who, reiedHne all factitious and abftrufe ftudies, confined 



XVHI. 




rm 



— ■ — 

filiations to matters of Teal importance and utility; who having 
never travelled to Egypt and the Eaft in fearch of myjlerioas know- 
ledge, reafoned with an Attic perfpicuity and freedom ; and who, 
being unbiafied by the fyftem of any mafter, and always mafter of 
himfelf, thought, fpoke, and afted with equal independence and 
dignity. An amiable and moft inftrudive writer, the difciple and 
-friend of Socrates, has left an admirable panegyric of the ui 
•temperance, the unfhaken probity, the diffufive benevolence 
riably difplayed in his virtuous life of feventy years *. 
guiihing excellencies are juftly appreciated by Xenopho 
worthy of his mafter 7 ; but the youthful levity of Alci 
youth is feldom capable of eftimating the higheft of all merits, the 
undeviating tenor of an innocent and ufeful life) was chiefly de- 
lighted with the fplendour of particular aftions. The eloquence, 

in-nnrpnrp of Socrates, excited his admiration. He 



His 




rather than the innocence of Socrates, excited 
was charmed with that inimitable raillery, that clear compreheniive 
logic, which baffled the moft acute difputants of the Athenian 
fchools- 8 ; that ere& independence of mind, which difdained the in- 
folence of power, the pride of wealth, and the vanity of popular 
fame, was well fitted to attract the congenial cfteem of Alcibiatlcs, 
who afpired beyond the beaten paths of vulgar greatneis ; nor could 
the gallant youth be lefs affeded by the invincible intrepidity of 
Socrates, when quitting the (hade of i'peculation, and, covered with 

and cuirafs, he prafped the mafly fpcar, and j unified, hy 



the helm and 
his ftrenuous 
philofophy *. 



ufeful leflbn 



Their mu- 

£i.«Sr the error* of 

(riCDdlhip. 



Socrates in his turn (fincc it is caficr for a wife man to corn.il 



w as 



£rat 



* Xcnopfc. MrmornbiL Sncra'. 8 Plato, pa Aim. 

? bec paiiicuiaily Xcnojph. Apolog. So- p Xrno h. Mcmorab. Socrat. pp. \ Vh 

804. 818. 

dcqh 



\ 



» 
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deeply afFe&ed with the beauty of Alcibiades I0 ; a beauty depending, 
not on the tranfient flower of youth, and the fedu&ive delicacy of 
effeminate graces, but on the ineffable harmony of a form which 
rcalifed the fublime conceptions of Homer and Phidias concerning 
their fabulous divinities, and which fhone in the autumn of life with 
undiminiflied effulgence The aftcdiion of Socrates, though in- 



CHAP, 
XVIII. 




finitely removed from impurity, rcfemblcd rather the ardour of love 
than the calm moderation of friendship. The fage, whofe com- 
pany was courted by his other difcipies, himfelf courted the com- 
pany of Alcibiades ; and when the ungrateful youth fometimes 
efcaped to his licentious companions, the philofopher purfued him 
with tlic cagernefs of a father or mailer, anxious to recover a fu- 
gitive fon or flave '\ At the battle of Potidara he faved the life of 
his pupil, and in order to gratify the love of military glory, which 
already animated his youthful bofom, the fage obtained for Alcia- 
biades the prize of valour, which the univerfal content of the Athe- 
nians thought due to himfclf. At the fatal engagement of Delium, 
Alcihi.iucs, it is faid, had an opportunity of returning the more fub- 
Aantial favour, by faving the precious life of Socrates 1J j and it 
mav well be fuppofed that an interchange of fueh important fa- 
vours would ftraitcn the bands of their mutual friend/hip, during 
v. Inch the powers of rcafon and fancy were di reeled, with unaba- 
ting diligence, to improve the undcrflanding^ and excite the virtue 

( { Alcibiades. 

Hut this favourite youth laboured under a defecl, which could rvc^u 
not be compenfated by the high eft: birth, the moil fplcndid fortune, .wuhude.*, 
the noblcil endowments of mind and body, and even the incllima- 



•° Viil. \>noph. and Plato, paflim. So- ViJ. Mcmorabil. Socrat. 1. ii. paflim, 

cutes ohen ;u knowledges the danger of 1. v. c. iii. Sympof. civ. p. 246. 
beauty, ami its power over hiiufWf; hut 11 Plut. in Alcibi.ul. 
Iol'c> no oppniumiiv t.> caution his difcipies 11 Plut. ibid. 

a?ainll the lliamclul pillions, and ahomi- ,J Sirabo, p. 330, & Plut. in AlcibuJ, 
nable vices, which ilow from this fairfourcc. 



Vol. I. 4 1 



We 
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CHAP, hie friendfhip of Socrates. He wanted an honeft '* heart. This we 



XVIII 




His 



are warranted to affirm on the authority of contemporary 



firft admiration 



e 



foundat 



illultr 



ftruction he expected to become, not a good, but an able, man. 
Some inclination to virtue he might, in fuch company, perhaps 
feel, but more probably feign, and the niccft difcernment might 
miftake the real character of a man, who could adopt, at plea lure, 
the moft oppofite manners ; and who, as will appear from the ilib- 



fequent ex 
ficence of 



as 



ents of his various life, could furpafs the fplendid m; 
Athens, or the rigid frugality of Sparta ; could conform, 
required, to the laborious exerciles of the Thebans, or 
lptuous indolence of Ionia ; affume the foft effeminacy 
of an eaftern prince, or rival the fturdy vices of the drunken 

Thracians ' 



the 



nary 



rirft fpecimen of his political conduct difcovered the extracr- 
refources of his verfatile mind. He oppoied the peace c: 
as the work of a rival, whom he whhed to diigracc. His 

— ' " " J 

ambition longed for war, and the Spartans deferved his refentmcar, 
having, in all their tranfactions with Athens, teftihed the utmoit 

Nicias, while they were at no pains to conceal their wan: 
of regard for himfelf, though his family had been long connedeu 



for 



with their republic by an intercourfe of hoipitality, and he had en- 
deavoured to ftrengthen that connection by his perlbnal good offic-j. 
to the Lacedemonians taken in Sphacteria. To gratify at once !.n 
refentraent, his ambition, and his jealouiy, he determined to rcr.ev/ 
the war with Sparta j a defign by no means diihcult at the prekui 
juncture. 

favoured by In com pliance with the peace of Nicias, the Spartans withdrew 

their troops from Amphipoiis ; but they could reftore neither that 

Oi r rap. 



the of 



* C *,V Lv&aicont. Alcibiad. Si Xcocph. Me- 11 Nepc* in Alcibud. 

/\ » v~ • 4 * 3 « 

3 



city, 
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city, nor the neighbouring places in Macedon, to the dominion of c ** v fij V 
Athens. The Athenians, agreeably to the treaty, allowed the cap- 
tives taken in Spha&eria to meet the longing embraces of their kinf- 
xnen and friends ; but good policy forbade their furrendering Pylus, 
until the enemy had performed fome cf the conditions ftipulated in 
return. Mutual unwillingnefs, or inability, to comply with the ar- 
ticles of peace, fowed the feeds of animofity, which found a favour- 
able foil in both republics. The authority of thofe magiftrates had 
expired who fupported the pacific meafures of Nicias and Pleiftoa- 
nax. The Spartan youth wiihed, by new hoftilities, to cancel the me- 
mory of a war, which had been carried on without profit, and termi- 
nated with difhonour. But the wifer part perceived that better fuccefs 
could not be expected while the Athenians poffefied Pylus. In their 
eagernefs to recover that fortrefs they renewed their alliance with the 

Thebans, from whom they received Panadtum, which they hoped to ex- 
change for Pylus; forgetting, in this tranfaclion, an important claufe 
in their treaty with Athens, " that neither cf the contracting powers 

fhould, without mutual communication and confent, conclude any 
new alliance. 1 ' The Thebans rejoiced in the profpedl of embroiling 
the affairs of Athens and Sparta ; and the Corinthian?, guided by the 
fame hoftile views, readily concurred with the Thebaic, and openly 
re-entered into the Lacedemonian confederacy '\ 

Having concluded this negotiation, the Spartan-, who yielded to Uecn:^:^ 
r.nne in the art of diflembling, difpatched amlnfiador* to Athene 
excufmg what they termed an apparent infringement of the trcatv, 

and requefting that ftatc to accept Panaclum (which had been 



the . "'.2 A 



i 2: . : 



car-j- 



fully dismantled) in exchange fjr Pylus- The fenatc of A;he* % i 
heard their propolal without (ulpicion, cfpecialiy as they declared 
themfclvcs inverted with full powers to embrace every rcafomV; 
plan of prefent accommodation and permanent friendflvp. I: now 



ThucjdiJ. I. v. paflirr. 

4 I 2 V 



remain** J 



t 
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CHAP, remained for the ambatladors to propofe their demand 



XVIU. 




pular aflembly, which, they had reafon to hope, might be deceived 



ea 



citation 



difappointed by a contrivance of Alcibiades, no kfs lingular than au- 



dacious. H 



which he talked of their republic with more than his wonted refpccr, 
and teftilied the utmoft folicitude for the fuccefs of their negotiation, 
he obiervedthat one circumftance gave him much concern, their bav- 
ins mentioned full powers. They muft beware of repeating that 



becaufe 



populace, 



apprized of that circumftance, would not fail to infill on fuch con- 
ditions as the honour of Sparta could not pombly comply with. If 
they concealed the extent of their commimon, the declaring of which 
could only ferve to indicate timidity on the one fide r and to pro- 
voke infolence on the other, he pledged himfelf to obtain the reoo- 



of 



On this 



nfided 



irritated by the former negleft and ingratitude of their country. 



alT< 



with a loud voice, the object and extent of their corn-million. Ac- 
cording to the concerted plan, they denied having full powers. The 
artful Athenian, affecting a tranfport of indignation, arraigned the 
audacity and bafeneis of a people by whom his own iinfufpc&injr 
temper had been egregioufly abufed. " But yefterday they declared 
their full powers in the fenate ; they denied to-day what ycucrd.iv 



they difplayed with oftcntation. Such (I now perceive it) it. the 
duplicity of their republic. It is thus they have reftored Amphi- 



Mmrinu; 



polis. It is thus, Athenians ! they have reftored the ncighl 
towns in Maccdon : it is thus they have, indeed, put you in 
polfeflion of Panactum, but with demolilhed walls ; and alu; 
concluding an alliance with Athens, ratified by folemn oath, moll 
treachcroufly and daringly infringed it, by entering into a league 



with 
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13 



with Thebes, your determined and inveterate enemy. Can you CHAP. 

XVIII. 

fHU r men of Athens! tamely fubmit to fuch indignities? Do you not 
expel fuch traitors (pointing to the ambafladors) from your prefence, 
and from your city?" This extraordinary harangue totally difcon- 
certed the Spartans. Had their confufion allowed them to extenuate 
their fault by declaring the truth, the leaft refle&ion muft have 
fuggefted, that Alcibiadcs would reprcfent their fimple ftory as a new 
turn of ingenious artiiice. They retired abruptly from the a/Tembly 17 ; 
Nicias > and the other partizans of Sparta, fhared their diigrace ; and 
the Athenians were foon afterwards perfuaded by Alcibiades to em- 
brace the Argive alliance 

It might be expected, that the weight of fuch a powerful confe- The Pel °- 

. . ponncfian 

deracy fhould have fpecdily cruflied the debility of Sparta, already war renewed, 
exhaufted by the former war. But the military operations of Greece a/c.' + i^. 2 * 
depended lefs on the relative ftrength of contending powers, than on 
the alternate preponderance of domcftic fa&ions. In the year fol- 
lowing the treaty, the Athenians fent a fmall body of troops to affift 
their Peloponnefian allies in the redu&ion of Epidaurus, Tegea, and 
other holtile cities in Argolis and Arcadia. Yet in the enfuing 
year, when the Spartans, dreading the lofs of fome cities, and the 
defection of others, made a vigorous effort to retrieve tlicir authority 
in Peloponncfus, the Athenians alone difcovered little inclination, 
and exerted no activity, to obflrutt their ir.cafures for that purpofe. 
rieiltoanax being a partizan of the peace of Nicias, the Spartans 
cntruitcd the command to Agis, his more warlike colleague. Ail 
Lacedaemonians of the military age were fummoncd to the field. 
The dangerous expedient of arming the Ilclots was adopted on this 
important emergence. The Spartan allies flicwed unufual ardour in 
their caufe. The Thebans fent ten thoufand foot, and one thoufand 



" 7 Thucyd. rarntions the fliock of an canb- 18 Thucydid. 1. v. p 374. & ftqq. I Int. 
tjim'.ie, w h k h occaliunt'd the iliflbluuon of thu t in Alcibiad, 



ailembly, before coining to any conclufion* 



horlcmcn ; 



614 



CHAP. 
XVIII. 




horfemen 
Meearian 
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'• the Corinthians two thoufand heavy-armed 



the 



oft an equal number; the ancient cities of Pallene 
and Sicyon in Achaia gave a powerful and ready afliftance ; while 



II 



of Phlius 



was 



the field with the whole 
bearing arms". 



of 



and flaves 



of 



The Spartan 

and Argive 

armies face reflft 
each other, 

but part 

t% ithout 

engaging. 

Olym. xc. 3. 

A. C. 41S. 



The Argi 



obferved the 



ftorm 



The Eleans and Mantinean 



and although 

the Athenians were long expefted in vain, the Argives did not lofe 

" " The 

their return to Argos ; 



courage, but boldly took the field to oppofe the invaders. 



fkilful 



high grounds above them 



Phliafians ; 

Meg 



ff by 



ans. A battle feemed inevitable in the winding vale of 
Argos; but it is eafier to admire, than explain, the fubiequcnt con- 



of 



Whether the Argive commanders' 1 were cl i t— 

concerted by the judicious pofition of the enemy, or that compaflion 



^ bodies of 

natives of the fame peninfula, fprung from the fame blood, and 
fpeaking the fame Doric tongue, prepared to embrue their parricidal 
hands in kindred blood ; or that, being fecretly partizans of arillo- 
cracy they were unwilling to come to extremities with Sparta, it h 
certain that inftead of joining battle, they entered into conference, 
with the Lacedaemonian king, In conicqiicncc of this unexpected 
meafure, a truce was concluded between the chiefs, without the con- 



19 They had, however, but five hundred 

horfes ; tinrxs -or vraif'tmi usrt aMvr*,» \T>\ t Per- 

1 

haps the ann^ t thofc not provided with 



21 Or rather Thrafyllus, who was one of 
five generals, but who fcems to have enjoyed 
fome pre-eminence over bis colleagues. Per- 



horfes, ferved as attendant* on the horfemen. hap* it was his turn to command. 



The mixing of light infantry with the cavalry 



71 Alciphron, who, with Thrafyllus w is 



was frequent in later times j but of this here- the principal agent in this affair, was the 



after. 



Thucydid. 1. v. p. 38^. & feqq. 



" 7f<{av6< >v ^.^hv.," the public hoil o# the 
Lacedaemonians. Thucydid. p. 386. 

curreuet 
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currence or knowledge of the officers or troops in either army. The C xv m P 
Argives, Thrafyllus and Alciphron, engaged that their countrymen 
fhould give complete fatisfa£tion for the injuries of which they were 
accufed ; and king Agis, whofe authority, by the Spartan laws, w>as 
abfolute in the fielcf, led off his obfequious army. 

Whatever might be the caufe of this meafure, it occafioned (after Bifconrent* 
the firft paufe of iilent aftonifhment) univerfal difcontent, followed fioned in 
by loud and licentious clamours. The Spartans complained, " That, both ftatea " 
after aflembling fuch a body of men as had fcarcely ever been col- 
lected in Peloponnefus, whofe attachment to their caufe was ardent* 
whofe numbers and courage were invincible, and after furrounding 
their enemies on every fide, and depriving them of every refource, 
the -glorious hope, or rather certainty of the mod complete and im- 
portant victory, fhould have been facrificed, in one moment, by the 
caprice, the cowardice, or the corruption of their general." The 
Argives lamented, " That their numerous enemies, whom they had a 
fair opportunity of engaging in their own country, fhould have been 
allowed to efcape from their hands by a hafty and ill-judged com- 
pofition." Nor did they confine their refentment to vain complaints. 
The mod daring or mod feditious attacked the houfes of Thrafyllus 
and Anciphron. The reft foon joined in the tumult. The effects 
of the generals were plundered or confifeated ; and their lives were 
faved, with difficulty, by the refpc&cd fandtuary of Argive Juno. 

Though the Greeks, and indeed the ancients in general, feldom Alcibladw 
employed refident ambafladors in foreign ftatc?, Alcibiades was then ^i^vcsio** 
inverted with that character at Argos. His activity would not fail 
to promote the popular tumult, in which his own and the Athenian vc. > 

intereft was concerned. On a future occafion lie boaftiJ, that, 
chiefly at his inlligation, the Argives and their nllics were perfuaded 
to break the truce ; a meafure greatly facilitated by the Iong-expcdtcd 
arrival of the Athenian traniports, conveying a reinforcement of 



t»: c.i k the 



tr m\'-. 



twelve 



* 
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twelve hundred foldiers, and a body of three hundred cavalry. En- 
couraged by this event, the Argives, regardlefs of the truce, attacked 
the ancient and ^wealthy city of Orchomenus in Arcadia, which 
after a feeble refiftance, fubmitted to their arms. They next pro- 
ceeded to lay fiege to the neighbouring town of Tegea, a defum 
extremely contrary to the inclination of the Eleans, who were ca^-r 
to chaftife the inhabitants of Lepreum, a diftrift on their ow;, 
frontier. The Argives, however, paid no regard to their demands- 
and the Eleans, offended by this inftance of contempt, returned home 
in difguft. 

The Lacedemonians learned with indignation the fubmifiion of 
Orchomenus, the fiege of Tegea, and the open infra&ion cf the 



treaty. They had formerly murmured againft the imprudent or 
perfidious meafures of king Agis ; but when they felt the cficcls 
of his mifcondudl, their refentment became outrageous. In the 
emotions of their animofity, they determined to deftroy his h:v,\k 
and to fubject him to a fine of fcveral thoufand pounds fterlin;:, 
which, in all probability, he would have been unable to pay. Yah 



his eloquence and addrefs appeafed the general clamour ; and, as t!i 
anger of popular aflemblics is eafily converted into pity, he \y;h 
again taken into favour. His known talents for war recommended 
him to the command of the army ; and he allured his counts 
that his future ferviees fliould fpecdily wipe off the (lain from 
chara&cr. The Spartans, however, hrfl elected on this occalion w 
counfgllors to attend their kings in the held, to rcflrain their lui 
precipitate rcfolves, and control their too abfulntc authority. 

Having taken this precaution, the neccflity of which leaned ju!: : - 



ficd by recent experience, they lummoncd the atthlance of tluir 



n 



allies, whofe ardour to renew hoftilities was equal to their own. 
They proceeded with a numerous army (though inferior to 
formerly collected, as their confederates beyond the Ifthmus lu.- 1 
not yet time to join them), and marched diredlly to the town ot 

MantiiKU; 
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Mantina»a, expe&ing either to take that place, of to oblige the ene- CHAP, 
my to defend it, by withdrawing their troops from the fiege of 
Tegea. The approach of the Argives prevented the furprife of 
Mantinaea ; and both armies, whofe ambition or refentment had 
been fo lately difappointed of an opportunity to difplay their va- 
lour or their fury, eagerly prepared for an engagement. 

According to ancient cuftom, the leaders of the feveral nations Military era. 
addreffed their refpe&ive troops. The Mantinseans were animated 
" by the fight of their city, for the defence of which, as well as for 
the fafety of their wives and children, they were exhorted valiantly 
to contend. The event of the battle muft determine the important 



tions. 



alternative of dominion and fervitude ; dominion which they had 
lately afTumed over various cities in Arcadia, and fervitude, which 
they had already fuffered under the cruel tyranny of Sparta." The 
Argives were reminded " of their ancient pre-eminence in Pelopon- 
nefus, which they had recently recovered, and which their honour 



maint 



.in. They were reminded of the long and 
bloody wars which they had formerly carried on, in order to repel 
the ufurpation of a powerful and ambitious neighbour. This was 
the fame enemy who adlually provoked their arms, and gave them 
an opportunity of revenging, in one day, the accumulated injuftiec 
of many centuries." The Athenians heard, and repeated, " That it 
was glorious to march at the head of gallant and faithful allies, and 
to flicw thcmfelves deferving of their hereditary renown. They 
yielded to none in bravery ; their power was unrivalled ; and when 
they had overcome the Lacedemonians, even in the PcloponnefuF, 
their dominion would be more extcnlivc and fecurc." 

The Spartans briefly exhorted their followers, and each other, TheSp.irt.mi 

" to exert that innate valour which had ever animated their breads, vldonou *- 
and which could receive no additional force from a tedious difplay 
of ufelcfs words." Thus faying, they marched with a flow and /inn 

Vol. I. 4 K Acp, 
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C xvm P * ** e P* ^g^f 11 ^ ^7 * e f oun ^ of the flute, to meet the impetuous on- 

fet" 1 of the Argives and Athenians. Above a thoufand of the 
former* chofen from the flower of the nobleft youth of Argos s 
had been employed, fince the firft diffentions occafioned by the peace 
of Nicias, in the conftant exercife of arms* in order to maintain the 
honourable pretenfions of their country. They behaved with fig- 
nal bravery. The Athenians were not wanting to their ancient fame. 
The Mantinseans ftrenuoufly defended every thing mod dear to 
them. But the allied army had been confiderably weakened 




and the martial enthufiafrn of kino- 



the defertion of the Elians ; 
Agis, feconded by the perfevering valour of the Spartans *% decided 
the fortune of the battle. The allies were repulfed* broken, thrown 
into diforder, and put to flight. The Spartans, unwilling to irritate 
their defpair, or fuperftkioufly obferving an ancient maxim, which 
enjoined them " to make a bridge for a flying enemy," did not 
continue the purfuit, but fpeedily returned home to celebrate the 
Carnean feftival, rejoicing in having reftored the Iuftre of their 
arms, and recovered their authority in the Peloponnefus* 

13 The admirable verfes of Milton, who of the battle, that the Lacedaemonians were 
was a diligent reader of Thucydides, are the defective, not in (kill, but in difciplinc. In 



belt commentary on this battle. 

Anon they move 
In perfeft phalanx to the Dorian mood 
Of flutes and foft recorders, fuch as rais'd 
To height of noblell temper heroes old, 
Arming to battle ; and inftead of rage, 
Deliberate valour breath'd firm and un- 



unmov'd, &c. 



Par, Loll, b. i. 



approaching the enemy, their right wing ex- 
tended too far, which frequently happened 
from the defire of every foldier to cover hb 
unarmed fide by the fhield of the next per- 

fon on his right. In confequence of this 
tendency, the Lacedemonian left wing was 

overreached by the enemy's right. Ay\t or- 
dered the Skiritx and Brafidians to wheel 



"** If the text is not corrupt, the words of from their places on the right, and lengthen 
Thucydides arc very remarkable : AAAa pafcra * ne fr° nt of tlie lcft wIn g J commanding the 
3n x*tx itarxct rntiMrup* Aaxiiutponoi i^ w 0i»- battalions of Hipponoidas and AriAodes in 



Ti-, t-h cLtSpua iJiiiotf u% Were* 7rf£iyiF<>/xivo». p. 394* 

11 That the Lacedxmonians, exceedingly in- 
ferior as they appeared on this occafion to 



fill up the vacuity occafioned by this move- 
ment. But thefc generals abfolutely lefuled 
to obey orders, and were afterwards banilhcd 



the enemy in military fkill, (hewed them- Sparta on that account. Thucydid. p. 393 
felvcs as much fupcrior to them in true manly & ^ c( l ( l» 

courage/' 



It appears from the defcription 



This 
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This, in fad, proved the immediate confequence of a battle, which c H f p - 




was not fo bloody as might have been expeded, the vanquifhed 

• -n Tumults in 

baving loft eleven^ and the vidors only three y hundred. But the Argos. 
revolutions of Greece chiefly depended on the fluctuating politics 
of domeftic factions. The Spartans had a numerous party in Argos 
itfelf, who, emboldened by the recent vidory of their friends, im- 
mediately took arms, abolifhed the popular government, deftroyed 
the partizans of Athens, abjured the league with that ftate, and en- 
tered into a new confederacy with Sparta. This event happened 
a few weeks after the engagement, and towards the clofe of the 
fourteenth winter of tbe Peloponnefian war. During the two fol- 
lowing years, Argos paid dearly for a moment of tranfient fplen- 
dour, having undergone three bloody revolutions, which renewed 
the atrocities of Corcyrean fedition* The conteft ended, as in 
Corcyra, in favour of the Athenians and democracy. 

The affairs of the Peloponnefus had long occupied, without en- Maflacrc of 

r a t rr-i i * i i l ^ e Scione- 

grofling, the attention of Athens. ihe year preceding her al- an s. 
liance with Argos, the Athenians reduced the rebellious city of 
Scione, in the peninfula of Pallene, againft which their rcfentmcnt 
had been provoked td the utmoft fury, becaufe the Scioneans, though 
inhabiting a country aimoft furrounded by the fea, had defied the 
naval power of Athens, and, amidft the misfortunes of that ftate, re- 
volted to her enemies. The citizens of Scione became the vidims 



of 



a revenge equally cruel and imprudent. The males, above the age 
of puberty, were put to the fword ; the women and children dragged 
into fcrvitude ; the name and honours of the city extinguiihed for 
ever ; and the territory planted with a new colony, confiding chiefly 
of Plateau exiles. Thefe atrocious cruelties alarmed the terror, cx- 
afperated the rcfentmcnt, and invigorated the refinance, of the 
neighbouring republics. Their defence was undertaken hyPenlicca^ 
king of Maccdon, whom the Athenians therefore interdicted ilic ufe 
of the Grecian fcas. But that ambitious people made io little pro- 

4 K 2 grefc 
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CHAP. 
XVIIL 




'grefs in reducing the Macedonian coaft, that they finally defifted 
from this defign, contenting themfelves with guarding thofe places 
which ftill preferved their allegiance, with re-eftablifhing domeftic 
order, and with colleding the cuftomary tribute from their numerous 
colonies and dependencies. 

The productive induftry diffufed through all branches of the com- 
mnity, the equality of private fortune, the abfence of habitual 
luxury, and other caufes not lefs obvious, enabled the Greeks to 
A. C, 4.] 6. flourifh amidft furious and bloody wars. After a fhort period of 



The Athe- 
nians attack 
Melos. 
Olymp. 
xci. i. 



Defcription 
of that ifland. 



tranquillity, their exuberant population overflowed, 



and 



was 



obliged to difcharge itfelf in foreign colonies or conquefts. SucI 



1 



a period Athens enjoyed for five years after the peace of Nicias, as 

4 

the Macedonian and Argive wars only employed her adtivity, with- 
out exhaufting her ftrength. The neceffity of exerting her fuper- 
fluous vigour in fome ufeful and honourable defign, was fatally ex- 
perienced in the year following by the unfortunate ifland of Melos, 



one of the largeft of the Cyclades, lying dire&ly oppofite to the 
Cape of Malea, the fouthern promontory of Laconia. 

This beautiful ifland, fixty miles in circumference, of a circu- 
lar form, of an agreeable temperature, and affording, in peculiar 
perfection 15 , the ufual productions of a fine climate, had early in- 
vited the colonization of the Spartans, and the happy fettlcment had 
enjoyed political independence for feven hundred years. The ftrength 
and importance of the capital, which had the fame name with the 
ifland, may be underftood by the armament, of thirty (hips, and 

near three thoufand foldiers, winch the Athenians brought againfl it. 
Before they commenced hoftilitics, cither by attacking the city, or 
by ravaging the country, they lent ambafladors to the Mclians, in 



* 5 The ifland of Melos is every where im- fort as a great laboratory. Its fubtcrrancan 
pregnated with iron, bitumen, fulphur, and fires are fuppofed to give peculiar force and 

other minerals. It is defcribed by Tourne- flavour to its wines and fruits. 



order 
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order 



ncurnng 



punifhment of 



C H A F. 

xvnr. 




The cautious iflanders, well acquainted with the eloquence and 



denied them 



iffion 



deputation of the magiftrates, to hear and examine their demands. 

The Athenian ambafladors were received in the fenate-houfe, where Conference 

n 1 n* r i 1 • between the 

a molt important and interelting conference was held , which, commiifion- 
while it engages our companion for the unhappy vi&ims of am- a n d°M^los e . nS 
bition, explains the prevailing fentiments and opinions of the Greeks 
in matters of war and government, and illuftrates the daring in- 
juftice of the Athenian republic. The ambafTadors began the 
dialogue, by obferving, " That fince the diftrufl of the Melians, pro- 
bably arifing from the confcious weaknefs of their caufe, had 
refufed them the liberty of fpeaking, in a continued oration, to the 
aflembly of the people, they fhould ufe that mode of conference 
which feemed mod agreeable to the inclinations of their adverfaries, 
and patiently liften to the objections which might occur to any part 
of their difcourfe." Melians. " The propofal is juft and realbnable; 
but you have come hither with an armed force, which renders you 
judges in your own caufe. Though vanquished in debate, you may 
ftill conquer by arms ; but if wc yield in argument, we mull fub- 
mit to Jlavery." Athenians. " If you intend to talk of matters fo- 
reign to the fubjedt, we have done," M. " It is furely cxcufable* 
for thofc whofe all is at (take, to turn themfelves on every fide, 
and to fuggcfl their iulpicions and their doubts. But let the con- 
ference be carried on in the manner which you have propofed." 
A. " And, on both fides, let all Superfluous arguments be omit- 
ted ; either that 7cy, having repelled and conquered the IVrlians, are 
entitled to govern the Greeks ; or thatjw/, being a colony of Lacc- 
vlftmon, arc intitled to independence. Let us ipcak like men of 



30 



Thucydid. 1. v. p. 4C0, Sc. fcqq. 



fenfe 
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fenfe and experience, who know that the equal rules of juftice are ob- 
ferved only by men of an equal condition ; but that it belongs to the 
flrong to command, and to the weak to obey ; becaufe fuch is the in- 
tereft of both." M. " How can our intereft and yours coincide ?" 
A. " By fubmiffion, you will fave your lives ; and by preferring you, 
we will increafe our own power." M. " Confider (for this alfo muft 
be mentioned, fmce difregarding juftice, you are governed only by 
utility) that your unprovoked invafion of the Melians will roufe the 
refentment of all Greece ; will render all neutral dates your ene- 
mies ; and if ever your empire ftiould decline, (as what human 
grandeur is not fubjed to decay?) will expofe you to a dreadful and 
juft punifhment." A, " The continuance of our empire is the 
care of fortune and the gods ; the little that man can do to prc- 
ferve it, we will not neglect. The liberty of Melos offends the 
pride of the neighbouring ifles, and ftirs them to rebellion. The 



mu 



future danger." M. " While the Athenians are thus prepared to 
incur danger for the prefervation of empire, and their fubject iflands 



defy death for the hop 
1 mod infamous coward 



freed 



to decline any toil or danger for maintaining the raoft valuable and 
the moft glorious of all human pofTeffions ?" A. " We are not 
come hither to difpute the prize of valour, but to offer terms of 
fafety." M. " The event of war is uncertain ; there is fomc hope 



in refiftance, none in fubmifhon." A. " Flattering hope often de- 
ceives the profperous and the powerful, but always deftroys the 
weak and unfortunate, who, difregarding natural means of prch rva- 
tion, have recourfe to idle dreams of the fancy, to omens, oracles, 
divination, and all the fallacious illufions of a vain fupcrftition." 
M. " Wc know that it will be difficult for the Melians to con- 
tend with the ftrength and fortune of Athens : Yet wc trult that the 
gods will fupport the juftice of our caufe j and that the Laccda.- 



8 



inonians 



1 
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monians, from whom we are defcended, moved by a fenfe of ho- C wm ? ' 
nour, will defend their own blood." A. " Believe not that Athens 

v 

will be forfaken by the gods. Ambition is implanted in man. The. 
wifdom of providence, not an Athenian decree, has eftablifhed the 
inevitable law, that the ftrong fhould govern the weak. As to the 
aififtance of the Lacedaemonians, we fincerely congratulate your 
happy ignorance of their principles. Whatever equity prevails in 
their domeftic inftitutions, they have but one rule refpetting their 
neighbours, which is, to regulate all their tranfa&ions with them 
by their own conveniency." M. " It is chiefly that confideration 
which affords us hope, that they will not forfake an ifland which 
they have planted, left they fhould be regarded as traitors, than 
which nothing could be more unfavourable to their intereft, efpe- 
cially fince Melos, lying in the neighbourhood of their own terri- 
tories, would be a dangerous poffeffion in the hands of an ene- 
my." JL " The timid caution of the Lacedemonians feldom takes 
the field, even againft their inveterate enemies in the Peloponnefus ? 
ualefs when their ftandard is attended by numerous allies. It is not 
to be imagined that, for the fafety of a colony, they will alone crofs 
the Cretan fea, to contend with the fuperior navy of Athens. 
M. " Should the Lacedemonians be averfe to fail, they can tranfport' 
others in their ftead ; and the extent of the Cretan fea may elude the 
vigilance of your fhips ; or fhould that probability fail, the Lacedae- 
monians may attack your fubje&s on the continent, and accomplifh. 
the defigns of the warlike Brafidas." A. " You arc determined, it 
fecms, to learn, by fatal experience, that fear never compelled the 
Athenians to defift from their defigns ; efpecially never to raife the 
fiege of any place which they had once inverted. For during the 
whole of this long conference, you have not mentioned a fingle par- 
ticular capable of affording any juil ground of confidence. Deceived, 
by the fplendour of words, you talk of honour and independence, 



ffers of a powerful ftatc, whofe 



to 
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CHAP, to refill 

XVIII. 




moderate tribute. Left fti 



mail 



prefent deliberations 



of 



J 5 



.-Magnani- The Athenian ambafladors retired ; and fhortly afterwards, the 
Meiius! C Melians recalled them, and u declared their unanimous refolution 

not to betray, in one unlucky hour, the liberty which they had 
aintained for feven hundred years; depending on the vigorous 



afliftance of their Lacedaemonian kinfmen, and trading efpecially 



in that divine 



onderfully 



ferved them amidft the general convulfions of Greece, But they 
entreated the Athenians to accept their offers of neutrality, and to 



Conqueft of 



from 



unprovoked violence." The ambafladors prepared for 
Mel ° s > ™ d returning to the camp, leaving the commiffioners with a farcaftic 



ment of the threat, " That of all men, in fuch a delicate lituation, the Melians 

inhabitants. _ . 



alone thought the future more certain than the part, and would 
grievoufly fuffer for their folly, in preferring to the propofals of cer- 
tain ajid immediate fafety, the deceitfulnefs of hope, the inftabi- 
lity of fortune, and the vain profpedt of Lacedemonian aid/' The 



Athenians, irritated by oppofition, inverted, without delay, the ca- 



pital of Melos, which was blocked up for feveral months by fca and 
land. The bcficged, after fu fieri ng cruelly by famine, made feveral 
defperate fallies, feized the Athenian magazines, and deftroyed part 
of their works. But towards the end of winter their refiftance was 
defeated, by the vigorous efforts of the enemy, combined with do- 
meftic trcafon. The males above the age of fourteen fharcd the un- 
happy fate of the Scionians- The women and children were f iib- 

jettcd to pcq'JCtual fervitude, and live hundred new inhabitants, 
drawn from the neighbouring colonics of Athens, were fent to oc- 
cupy the vacant lands, which had been cultivated and adorned for 
feven centuries by the labour of the exterminated Melians 17 . 



* 7 Thucydid. 1. v. p. <\\o. ad fin. 
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CHAP. XIX. 



Alcibiades promotes the Sicilian Expedition.. — Revolu- 
tions in that IJland. — Embajfy to Athens.- — Extrava- 
gant Views of Alcibiades. — Oppofed by Nicias. — The 
Athenians prepare to invade Sicily. — Their Arma- 
ment beheld with Sufpicion by the Italian States. 
Deliberations concerning the Mode of carrying on the 
War. — Alcibiades takes Catana by Stratagem. — His 
Intrigues in Mejfene. — He is unfeafonably recalled 



to Athens. — Charged with Treafon- and Impiety. 
Ef capes to Sparta. — Nicias determines to attack Sy- 
racufc. — Defer iption of that City. — The Athenians 



prevail in a Battle. — Return to Catana and Naxos. 



T^HE inhuman maflacre of the Melians has been afcribed by chap. 

. . XIX. 

an inftrudlive, though often inaccurate biographer', to the 

feeling pride of Alcibiades. But more ancient and authentic promotes 0 the 



fil 



of 



into Sicily 



this atrocious accufation, reprefent him as the principal author of 
the expedition againlt Sicily ; an expedition not more unjuft in its 
principle than fatal in its confcquenccs. 

The falutary union between the princes of Syracufe and Agrigen- Revolutions 
turn triumphed, as we had occafion to relate, over the ambition a. c. 479 
and rcfourcea of Carthage. Sicily flourilhcd under the virtuous ad- 46S " 
miniftration of Gelon 3 and Thcron ; but its tranquillity was diflurbed 



* Pint, in Alcib. a Thucyd. !. v. Lyfias Orat. cont. Alcib. 3 Sec above, p. 403. 
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CHAP, by the detentions of their immediate fucceffors. Hieron king of 

Syracufe proved vi&orious in a long and bloody war, during which 
the incapacity and misfortunes of his rival Thrafideus emboldened 
the refentment of his fubje&s, already provoked by his injuflice and 
cruelty 3 . He efcaped the popular fury, but fell a vidlim to his own 
defpair; and the Agrigentines, having expelled the family of an 
odious tyrant, inftituted a republican form of policy. 

Reign of The falfe, cruel, and avaricious Hieron (for fuch at lea ft: h 



C Is 



SvrlTufe m defcribed* in the firft years of his reign) probably received little 

benefit from the dangerous influence of proiperity. But his mind 
was not incapable of reflexion * and, in the courfe of a long iiu- 

nefs and confinement, he difcovered the emptinefs of fuch objefts as 
kings are taught to admire, and had recourle to the folic! plealurcs 
of the underftanding. By converfmg with Grecian philofophers he 

learned the moft important of all lelfons, that of converfmg with 
himfelf ; a converlation, which none but the moft virtuous or the 
moft vicious of men can long and frequently maintain, without de- 
riving from it effential profit- With the improvement of his undcr- 
ftanding, the fentiments of Hieron improved ; his character and 
manners underwent a total change ; and the latter years of his reign 
adorn the hiftory of Sicily, and the age in which he lived 5 . The 
poets Simonides, TEfchylus, and Bacchilides frequented his court, 
and admired the greatnefs of his mind, rather than of his fortune. 
The fublime genius of Pindar has celebrated the magnificent gene- 
rofity of his illuftrious patron. And in an age when writing was 
the pifture of converfation, becaule men talked as they needed not 



have been afhamed to write, the impartial diiciple of Socrates, \vh 



o 



had nothing to hope or to fear from the allies of a king of Sicily, 
has reprefented Hieron, in the Dialogue entitled from his name a", 
a model of wifdom and virtue. 



3 Diodor. 1. xi. c. lx. k frqq. ' TEIian. I. ix c. vii. 

4 Diodor. Sic. 1. xi. c. Ixvi. ft Xcnophont. llicron. 
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CHAP. 

XIX. 
1 



It is a mortifying refle&ion that the inimitable qualities of a vii> 
tuous prince fliould naturally encourage the floth, or irritate the 

vices, -of a degenerate fucceflbr. The glorious reign of Hieron was of Thrafybu- 

followed by the bloody tyranny of Thrafybulus a wretch who, bii^enfof 

difgracing the throne and human nature, was expelled from Sicily oivm"** 7- 

by the juft- indignation of his fubje&s. Refentment is more perma- Ixxviii. 3. 

, • A. C. 466. 

nent than gratitude, The Syracufans forgot the fame of Gelon ; 
they forgot the recent merit of Hieron ; and, that they might never 
be again fubje&ed to a tyrant like Thrafybulus, exchanged the 
odious power of kings for the dangerous fury of democracy 7 . 

The inferior cities having fuccefftvely imitated the example of Effefts of 

. _ _ that revolu- 



Agngentum 



uon. 



Of 



in the mother country. Diftra&ed by internal difcord, and harafled 
by external hoflility, they had neither leifure nor inclination to at- 
tend to the politics of Greece. The republic of Syracufe, which was 
alone capable of interpofing, with effedt, in the quarrels of that 
country, imitated, inftead of oppofing, the ambition of Athens. 
Moft of the Dorian fettlements had become confederates, or rather 
tributaries, to the Syracufans ; and, towards the commencement of 
the Peloponnefiaiv war, that afpiring people, though torn by do- 
me flic fadions, ftrenuoufly exerted their valour againfl the Ionic fet- 
tlements of Leontium, Catana, and Naxos. 



While 



ftruggled with the turbulence of a Di (Ten lions 



in Sicilv, in 



Athenians 
in irrfVre. 



government more ftormy than the whirlpools of Scylla and Cha- which the 
rybdis, tlicy like wile enjoyed, however, the peculiar advantages of 
democracy ; which, of all political eonftitutions, prefents the widefl ()1 . vm P- 

Ixxxvin, 3. 

fcopc to the cxcrcifc oi (uperior talents, and has always been the A. C. 42^. 
moft productive in great men. The adive fermentation of popular 
aUcmblies had given the eloquence of a Ciorgias to Leontium, and 
live abilities of a Hermocratcs to Syracufe. In the fixth year of the 

7 Arillul. dc Rcpuh, L v. c. .sii. 
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e H A P. pelopcmnefian war, the former carae to Athens to folicit the proteo 

Al A.« 

tion of that republic againft the unjuft usurpation of the Sicilian ca- 
pital. His arguments convinced the judgment/ and the brilliant 
harmony of his ftyle transported the fenfibility of the Athenians, 
They immediately difpatched twenty fhips of war to the affiftance 



of their 



afterwards a fimil 



Hcrmo- 
crates . 



made, and as readily complied with ; and the Athenians feemed 
difpofed to engage with vigour in the war, when the forefight of 
Hermocrates, alarmed by the intrufion of thefe ambitious ftranger^ 
promoted a general congrefs of the ftates of Sicily. 

Appcafed by This convention was held at the central town of Gela ; it was at- 
tended by the plenipotentiaries of all the Doric and Ionic cities. 

bondx* i Hermocrates reprefented Syracufe ; and illuftrious as that republic 
A. C. 424. was ^ fas conduct proved him worthy its higheft honours. While 

the reprefentatives of other ftates dwelt on their particular grievances, 
and urged their feparate interefts, Hermocrates regarded and en- 
forced only the general intereft of Sicily. His arguments finally 
prevailed, and all parties were engaged to terminate their domeflic 
contefts, left the whole ifland fhould fall a prey to a foreign power \ 
New dUTen- But a plan of union, fo feafonable and falutary, depended on the 
Olymp tranfient influence of a fingle man, while the principles of difcord 
xci. 1- W ere innumerable and permanent. Within a few years after this 

A. C. 416. x ... 

event Leontium was taken and deftroyed, its inhabitants reduced to 



the wretched condition of exiles, and its confederates, the Egcftcans, 



Demands of clofely 

unfort, 



The 



nate communities again fent an embafty to Athens, pleading 
the rights of confanguinity, and addrcfling not only the paflions but 
the intereft of their powerful allies. " The Athenians," they in- 



filled 



ry principle of found policy to rep 



the growing greatneis of Syracufe, which muft othcrwifc become a 
formidable acceffion to the Peloponncfian league ; and now was the 



8 



Thucydid. p. 290 



time 
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time for undertaking that enterprife, while their Ionian kinfmen in c g £ P. 
Sicily were ftill capable of exerting fome vigour in their own de- 
fence." In order to enforce thefe arguments, the ambafiadors of 
Egefta gave an oftentatious, and even a very falfe, defcription of the 
wealth of their republic ; which, according to their account, was ca- 




of furnifh 



fellow 



rried on the deception by a moft uniuftifiable 



tifice, difplaying to the Athenian commiffioners fent to confer with 
them, the borrowed riches of their neighbours, and raifmg, by ex- 
traordinary expedients, the fum of fixty talents of iilver, to maintain, 
for a month, an Athenian fleet of fixty fail, as if they had purpofed 
monthly to repeat this large fubfidy, which at once exhaufted their 
faculties 9 . 

The arguments of their Sicilian allies w 7 ere doubtlefs intitled to con- with which 
fiderable weight with the Athenians , yet various reafons might ha ve nians impru 
difluaded that ambitious people from undertaking, at the prefent pj™ l,y com " 
juncture, an expedition againft the powerful republic of Syracufe. 
The cloud of war which Pericles faw advancing, with rapid motion^ 
from the Peloponnefus, had been at length difpelled by the valour 
and fortune of the Athenians ; not, however, before the arms of 
Brafidas had fhaken their empire to the foundation. The lame 
ftorm might be again collected, if the Athenians removed their ar- 
mies from home, efpecially if they were unfortunate abroad, lincc 

■ 

the wounded pride of Sparta would eagerly icizc the firft opportu- 
nity of revenge. The rebellion of the Macedonian cities was ftill 
unfubducd, and it \vo\ild be highly imprudent and dangerous, before 
recovering the allegiance of thefe ancient poflefftons, to attempt the 
acquifition of new territories. Should the Athenian expedition 
againft Sicily be crowned with the moft flattering fuceefs, it would 
ftill be difficult, nay impoffiblc, to preferve fuch a diftant and ex- 

tenfive conqucft ; but Jfhould this ambitious dclign fail in the execu- 



Thucydid. p. 44 j. 



tion, 
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tion r as there was too good reafon to apprehend, the misfortunes of 
the Athenians, whofe greatnefs was the objedl both of terror and of 

■ 

envy, would encourage the rebellious fpirit of their fubje&s and 
allies, excite the latent animofity of the Peloponnefians, and rein- 
force their ancient enemies by the refentment and hoftility of Sy- 
racufe and her confederates, juftly provoked by the daring invafiou 
of their ifland. 

Thefe prudential confiderations were unable to cool the ardour oi 
the Athenian aflembly, inflamed by the breath of their favourite 
Alcibiades. It is a jult and profound obfervation of Machiavel, tluit 
the real powers of government are often contracted to a narrow ev 
point in republics than in monarchies; an obfervation which that 
fagacious ftatefman had learned from the experience of his native 
city, and which he might have confirmed by the hiftory of the 
Greeks, whofe political meafures, and even whofe national charac- 
ter, depended on the tranfient influence of a few individuals. Un- 
der the direction of Ariftides and Themiftocles, the Athenians dif- 

4 

played the founded policy, adorned by unfhaken probity, and by 
heroic valour. Cimon infpircd the generous ambition which ani- 
mated' his own breaft : a dignified grandeur and magnanimous 
firmncfc dillinguifhed the long admiriiftration, I had almoft faid 
reign, of Pericles. The fon of Clinias fuccecded to the power ami 
authority, without fuccecding to the virtues of thole great men, 
whom his pride difdaincd to imitate. Regardlefs of order and de- 
cency, with a licentious magnificence raofl offenlive to the fpirit of 
republican equality, he blended a certain elegance of manners, 
which not only repelled cenfurc, but attracted applaufe. 11ms dii- 
penfed from obferving the cftablUhcd formalities of private life, he 
expected that the glory of his adminiftration might foar above the 
ordinary dictates of political prudence 8 . Though he preferred what 
wits ufeful to what was virtuous, he preferred what was brilliant to 

1 Scr iMut. in Alcibiad. Jfocrat. de Face, Republic, (I. viii. cap cc. Sc feijq.) of 
above all, the ai.imateJ pifturc in IMato's which Alcibiades, doubilcfajjvas the oi ijmh 

\\ hat 
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What was ufeful, and disdaining the common gifts of valour and 
fortune, afpired at objects extraordinary and unattainable. The 



C H A P. 
XIX. 




recovery 



and the re-eftablifhment 



an empire, already too extenfive, might have Satisfied the ambi- 
tion of a bold and a&ive ftatefman. But the extravagant hopes 
of Akibiadcs expatiated in a wider field. The acquifition of Si- 
cily itfelf, he regarded only as a neceffary introdudtion to farther 
and more important concjuefts. The intermediate Situation of that 
beautiful and fertile illand opened, on the one hand, an eaSy com- 
munication with the eaftern front of Italy, which, from Brundu- 
Sium to the Sicilian frith, was adorned by populous and flourishing 
cities ; and, on the other, afforded a Short and Safe paffage to the 
northern fhores of Africa, which, for many ages, had been culti- 
vated and enriched by the united labours of the Greeks and Car- 
thaginians. In his waking or fleeping dreams, Alcibiades grafped 
the wide extent of thofe diftant pofleflions, by the rclburces of 
which he expeded finally to fubduc the pertinacious fpirit, and 
obftinate refinance, of the Peloponnefians. Thus fecure at home, 
and fovereign of the fea, Athens might incorporate with her own 
the troops of the conquered provinces, and maintain an unfhaken 

* 

dominion over the mod delightful portion of the earth, while her 
fortunate citizens, delivered from all laborious and mercenary care?, 
would be fupportcd by the contributions of i'ubjed nations, and 
enabled to difplay, in their full extent, that talle for fplendour 
and magnificence, that greatnefs of foul, and fupcriority of genius, 
which juflly entitled them to the empire of the world 9 . 

Allured by thefe extravagant, but flattering profpeds of gran- r\w <-cU.:n 

nans, in two fuceeflivc aifemblies, held at the ihort ',.',', u , )1 ^ i '"i, , v 



Athc 



of i 



Sicily, and of railing Such naval and military force as S< 
liiry for carrying it on with vigour and 



SucceSs. While tiievllill 



0 1 y m p . 
A . C . 41;. 



0 Ifocrat. de Pace. Andociil. Orat. in. p. 269, & Aiiftoph. Yelp, ver. (>^'\. 



7 



k liberated 
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C XIX P * deliberated on t ^ ie & tter object,, the virtuous Nic'ias* who Had been 

named with Alcibiades and' Lamachus^ to the command of the pro- 
jected armament, omitted nothing that prudence could fugged, and 
patriotifm enforcei to deter his countrymen from fuch a dangerous 
and fatal defign. On this memorable occafion, he threw afide his 
ufual timidity, and divefted himfeif of that rigid regard' for efta- 
bliflied. forms, which was natural to his age and character. Though 
the aflembly was convened to determine the proportion of ftipplies 
and troops, and the means of collecting them with the greateft 
expedition and facility, he- ventured 0 ,, contrary to ancient cuftom, to 
propofe a different fubjedt of debate; affirming, " That the intereft 
of Athens was concerned, not in providing the preparations for the 
Sicilian invafion, but in re-examining the expediency of the war. 
The aflembly ought not to be moved by the arguments and in- 
treaties of the perfecuted Egiftaeans, and fugitive Leontihes, whom 
refentment had taught to exaggerate, and mifery to deceive. Nor 
ought the vain phantom of glory and ambition to engage Athens in 
a defign perhaps altogether impracticable", and, in the prefent junc- 
ture, peculiarly unfeafonable ; iincc it would be madhefs to excite 
the flames of a new war, before the afhes of the old were extin- 
guifhed. The pleas of danger and felf-dcfence were in the h'igheft 
degree- frivolous; for, fhould the dreaded power of Syracufe be 
extended over the whole of Sicily, the Athenians would have no- 
thing to apprehend: this event would rather incrcafe their fecurity. 
In the actual fbte of the ifland, particular cities might be perluaded 
by fear v or intereft, to court the protection of the PelOponnclian 
confederacy ; but' the victorious Syracufe would difdain to follow 

d'thc former republic, by an effort of 



h 0 \ v - 



the flandard of Sparta. Should the former republic, 
uncommon generofity, fubject the partial dictates of ] 

general fafety and honour of the Dbrian name, foun 
over, would flill prevent her from endangering the precarious empire 
which flie had obtained over her neighbours, by ft lengthening the 

confederacy 



1 
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confederacy of Peloponnefus, of which the avowed defign was to 
give liberty and independence to the Grecian cities. Should all re- 
mote views of policy be difregarded, yet immediate fear would deter 
the Syracufans from provoking the refentment of Athens, the effects 
of which they had not as yet experienced, but which, being unknown, 
rouft appear the more formidable. It was evident, therefore, that 
the Sicilian expedition might be omitted without danger ; but if this 
enterprife, which had been haftily refolved on, were injudicioufly 
executed, or if any of thofe misfortunes fhould happen, which are but 
too frequent in war, the Athenians would be expofed not only to 
danger, but to difgrace and ruin. The refult of fuch an important 
deliberation ought not to be committed to the rafh decifion of 
youthful levity ; which viewed the Sicilian war, as it did every other 
objedt, through the delufive medium of hope, vanity, and ambition; 
and, totally difregarding the expence and danger to be incurred by 
the republic, confidered only the profits of military command, which 
might repair the wreck of exhaufted fortunes, and fupply a new fund 
for the indulgence of extravagant and licentious pleafures. He had 



in his eye a youth of that 



of 



of 



determined to applaud his difcourle, and to promote his meafures. 
It became the wilclom and dignity of the aflembly to refill with 
firmncfs that juvenile confpiracy. In fuch a dangerous crifis, it was 
tire duty of the prcfidcnt to difpcnfc with ordinary forms, and to 



of 



republic. The queftion ought to be debated a fecond time; and the 
Athenians ought to refcind the decree againft: Sicily, which had pa fled 
without fuflicicnt examination, in the ablencc of fevcral aged and 



10 i> 



rcipedlable counfcllors' . 



Thucydid. 1. vi. p. 417. & feqq. The venth books of Thucydides. The collateral 
Sicilian expedition is uninterruptedly related authority of Diodorus, Plutarch, and theora- 
through the remainder of the i\xih and fc- tors, is of little importance. 

This 



Vol. I. 4 M 



CHAP, 
XIX. 
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CHAP. 



x This dijf^ourfe immediately called up Akibiades, who, prelum ing 

on his credit with the affembly, acknowledged^ " That he had afpircd 
an fwcred by to the command m Sicily, and that he thought himfelf juftly intitled 




Akibiades. 



to that dignity. The extravagance of which he was accufed, had 
redounded to the profit of his country; fince his magnificence at 



the Olympic games, however it might be traduced by an abufive 



epithet, had extended the glory of Athens* and deferved the admira- 
tion of Greece. His youth and inexperience had effe&ed what the 
wifeft ftatefmen had attempted in vain. A powerful confederacy 
had been formed againft Sparta, even in the bofom of the Pelopon- 
nefus ; and the terror of a domeftic foe would long prevent the 
enmity of that rival ftate from interrupting the progrefs of Athenian 
grandeur. In an expedition, evidently dire&ed to this glorious end, 
expence and danger ought not to be regarded, fince wealth was ufe- 
fully facrificed to purchafe vidlory and renown ; and power was 
only to be preferved by feizing every favourable opportunity to in- 
creafe it. To the undertaking which he adviied, no reafonable ob- 
jection could be made ; its expence would be furnifhed by the Kgii- 
taeans, and other confederates ; and the danger could not be great, as 
Sicily, however extenfive and populous, was inhabited by a pro- 
mifcuous crowd of various nations, without arms or difcipline, de- 
void of patriotifm, and incapable of union' 1 ." 

Nicias ex- The affembly murmured applaufe, confirmed their former de- 
diJEcIltScs of cree, and teftitied for the war greater alacrity than before. Nicias 

perceived the violence of the popular current : flill, however, lie 



the war. 



nefFettual 



"The iuo 



cefs of an invader,'' he obferved, "commonly depended on the ra- 
pidity and force of his firft unexpc&ed impreffiun, which confirmed 



confidence of 



difmay and terror in his 



enemies. If the expedition into Sicily mud be undertaken in de- 
fiance of every difficulty and danger, it ought therefore to be carried 



V Thucydid. p 422—426, 



into 
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execution with the utmoft vigour. The Athenians might thus 
e the affiftance of Naxos and Catana, which were connedted by 
ty with the Egiftseans and Leontines. But there remained 



CHAP. 
XIX. 




feven cities, and thofe far 



rauft 



prepare to contend ; particularly Selinus and Syracufe, places well 
provided in ftiips, magazines, cavalry, archers, heavy-armed troops* 
and every object and refource moft ufeful in defenfive war. An 
armament fimply naval, would not be fufficient to cope with Tucli a 
ftrength. Five thoufand pikemen, with a proportional number of 
archers and cavalry, could not render the invafion fuccefsful. After 
arriving in Sicily, the towns mud be befieged or ftormed ; workmen, 
with all forts of machines and implements, muft be colle&ed for thofe 



m 



months, a meflenger could fcarcely return to Athens. This necef- 
fary train, which would greatly encumber the fleet and army, muft 
he fuhfifted in a hoftile country. Befides an hundred gallies, a great 
number of tenders and victuallers would be required for the expedi- 
tion. To collect fuch an immenfe mafs of war, demanded, doubtlefs, 
aftonifhing ardour and perfeverance ; but if the Athenians intended 
to employ a fmaller force, he muft decline the honour to command 
them, fince nothing lefs than what he had defcribed could promife a 
hope of victory, or prevent the certainty of defeat' 1 ." 

The la ft attempt of Nicias to difliiade his countrymen from The Athc 
this fatal cntcrprife by magnifying the difficulty of its execution, ™ V^i n - 
produced an oppofitc cflecft. The obflacles, which were unable to V ? " ! " s 
conquer, only animated the courage of the aflembly ; and it was de- 
termined, that the generals fhould be inverted with full authority to 
raife fuch dims of money, and to levy Inch a body of troops, as might 
enfure fuccefs to their arms. The domcllic ftrength of the Athenians 
was unequal to the great nefs of the undertaking: proper agents wore 
di (patched to demand an extraordinary contribution from their dc- 



ci ; v. 
O! » in. xci. 
A . C 415. 



Ia Thucydid. p. 427 — 429. 

4 M 2 pendent 
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CHAP. 
XIX. 




The magni- 
tude of their 



9 

pendent ftytes, as well as to fummon the reludlant affiftance of their 
more warlike allies. Thefe auxiliary fquadrons were ordered to fail 
to Corcyra, in which rendezvous the Athenians, towards the middle 
of fummer, were ready to join their confederates. 

The magnitude of the preparations increafed the hopes and the 



Inftead of finding any difficulty to complete the levies, the 



preparations, ardour of all ranks of men in the republic. The old expeded that 

nothing could reflft fuch a numerous and well-equipped armament. 
The young eagerly feized an occafion to gratify their curiofity and 
love of knowledge in a diftant navigation, and to fhare the honours 
of fuch a glorious enterprife. The rich exulted in difplaying their 

magnificence j the poor rejoiced in the immediate aflurance of pay 
fuffieient to relieve their prefent wants 13 , and in the profpett of ob- 
taining by their arms the materials of future eafe and happinefs. 

great 

difficulty coniifted in deciding the preference of valour and merit 
among thofe who folicited to ferve ; and the whole complement of 
forces, to be employed by lea and land, confifted of chofen men 14 . 

Amidft the general alacrity felt, or at lead exprcfled, by people of 
all defcriptions (for the dread of incurring public cenfure made fc- 
veral exprefs what they did not feel), Socrates ,s alone ventured 
openly and boldly to condemn the expedition, and to predict! the 

future calamities of his country. But the authority of a 'age 
incapable to check the courfe of that enthufiafm, which had 

been interrupted by the anniversary feftival of Adonis, an ancient 
and melancholy rite, which maufpicioully returned a few days [ac- 
ceding the embarkation. During this dreary ceremony, the flrects 



The general 

alacrity to 
embark. 



\v.i<; 



net 



11 The moll expert and Mc fuamen re- entreated the Athenians, ih.it, nmidll In- 
ceived a drachma ((even pence three far- dorncltic misfortunes, he might hot he i.e 
thing*) as daily pay % befides donatives from prived of the comfort of his only Ion, is \u- 
their rcfpecYivc captains. Thucyd. k Plut. confident with the narrative of I hucwbJr-, 

which proves, that inftead of compelln g re- 
luctance, there was occafion to rcprth k r - 
wardncfr, to embark. 



' 14 Thucydid. p. 430 
,s Plutarch ioinb 



-431- 

Meton the aftrologer 
with Socrates. But the ftory of M'ton, who 
pretended madnefs, burned his houfe, and 
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of Athens were crowded with fpe&res clothed in funereal robes ; the CHAP. 

- XIX* 




fpacious domes and temples reiounded with lugubrious cries; while the 
Grecian matrons, marching in flow proceffion, tore their difhevelled 
hair, beat their naked bofoms, and lamented in mournful ftrains the 
untimely death of the lover, and beloved favourite, of Venus' 6 . 

When the appointed day arrived, the whole inhabitants of Athens, The arma- 
whether citizens or ftrangers, aflembled early in the Pirams, to ad- "omAthens; 
mire the greateft fpeciacle ever beheld in a Grecian harbour. An 
hundred gallies were adorned with all the fplendor of naval pomp: 
the troops deftined to embark, vied with each other in the elegance 
of their drefs, and the brightnefs of their arms: the alacrity painted 
in every face, and the magnificence difplayed with profufion in every 
part of the equipage, reprefented a triumphal fhow, rather than the 
ftern image of war. But the folidity and greatnefs of the armament 
proved that it was intended for ufe, not for oftentation. Amidft 
this glare of external pageantry which accompanied the adventurous 
youth, their friends and kinfmen could not fupprels a few parting 
tears, when they confidered the length of the voyage, the dangers of 
the fea, and the uncertainty of beholding again the cleared pledges of 
their affe&ions. But tlicie partial exprelfions of grief were fpcedily 
interrupted by the animating founds of the trumpet, which iflued at 
once from an hundred fhips, and provoked fympathetic acclamations 



ni 



offered 



gods, which were anfwered by correfponding vows from the fpec- 
tators:- the cuftomary libations were poured out in goblets of gold 
and filvcr; and, after the triumphant Pxan had been lung in full 
chorus, the whole fleet at once let fail, and contended for the prize 
of naval (kill and celerity, until they reached the lofty fhores of 
TKgina, from whence they enjoyed a profperous navigation to the 
rendezvous of their confederates at Corcyra '\ 



16 



Pint, in Nic. & Aldbi.id. 



17 Thucydid. I vi. p. 432. & fcqi], Piut. in Nicia. Diodor. 1. xiii. p. 



The 
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AtCorcyxa the commanders reviewed the ftrength of the armament, 
which confifted of an hundred and thirty-four fhips of war, with a 



is reviewed 

at Corcyra. proportiona 



The heavy- armed 



9 exceeding five thoufand, were attended with a fufEcient body 
of flingers and archers. The army, abundantly provided in every 
other article, was extremely deficient in horfes, which amounted to 
no more than thirty. But, at a moderate computation we may 
eflimate the whole military and naval ftrength, including (laves and 
fervants, at twenty thoufand men. 
The A the- With this powerful hoft, had the Athenians at once furprifed and 
along the affailed the unprepared fecurity of Syracufe, the expedition, how- 

Itai/.° f ever adventurous and imprudent, might, perhaps, have been crowned 

with fuccefs. But the timid mariners of Greece would have trembled 
at the propofal of trufting fuch a numerous fleet on the broad cx- 
panfe of the Ionian fea. They determined to crofs the narrowed: 



S 



norcs 



of the former, until they reached the Strait of Medina. That this do- 
fign might be executed with the greater fafety, they difpatched th 



ee 



to 



light veflels to examine the difpofition of the Italian cities, an 
folicit admiflion into their harbours. The greateft part of M« 
Graecia had, indeed, been peopled by Dorians, naturally hoftile to 
Athens. But from One Italian city the Athenians had reafon to ex- 



cry favourable reception. The effeminate Sybaris had b 



eon 



demolilhed, as related above' 8 , by the warlike inhabitants of Cro- 
tona, about the time that the Athenians, growing more powerful 
than their neighbours, began to feizc every opportunity to extend 
their colonies, and their dominion. Governed by fuch principles, 
they could not long overlook the happy fit nation of Sybaris, near to 
which they early formed an eftablifhment that afTumed the name of 
Thurium, from a falubrious fountain of frefh water 1 "; and the 



it 



P. 403. 19 n»ifxx(ru* avo rn< Oufw. Diodor. 1. xii p. 795 

8 



colony 
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colony was increafed by a numerous fupply of emigrants, who, under CHAP. 

Athenian leaders, failed from Greece, thirteen years before the Pelo- 
ponnefian war 

The armament at Corcyra > whatever jealoufy its power might Are regarded 




20 



was 



comman 



with fufpi- 
cion by the 
Italian cities. 



ce-boats 



, to 



the Italian coaft. But neither the ties of confanguinity, nor the 
duties acknowledged by colonies towards their parent ftate, could 
prevail on the fufpicious Thurians to open their gates, or even to 
furnifh a market, to their Athenian anceflors. The towns of 
Tarentum and Locris prohibited them the ufe of their harbours,, 
and refufed to fupply them with water ; and they coafted the whole 
extent of the fliore, from the promontory of Iapygium to that of 
Rhegium, before any one city would allow them to purchaie the com- 
modities for which they had immediate ufe. The magiftrates of Rhe- Rhegiunr 
gium granted this favour, but they granted nothing more ; notwith- pHeTthem 
Handing the earned folicitations of Alcibiades and his colleagues, who ^ l c h a mar ~ 
exhorted them, as a colony of Eubrea, to afiift their brethren of Leon- 
tium, whofe republic the Athenians had determined to re-cflablifh 
and to defend 

While the armament continued at Rhegium, they were in- They are 
formed by veffels which had been purpofely diJpatched from Ih^aaifice f 



Corcyra, that the Eiriitaans, notwithftandinp; the boaftcd ac- of the ^ £lf 
counts lately given of their riches, poflefled only thirty talents in 
their treafury. This diiagrceablc intelligence, together with the dif- 

appointment of aflillance from any Italian city, occalioned a council Th^ydelibe- 

of war, to conlider what mcalurcs ought to be purlued in the Sicilian ^^'^^ 

expedition. It was the opinion of Nicias, " that the Ecifheans ourrht c irr >' in ^ orv 

r 1 ' b fo thc yvar 

to be furnifhed with that proportion of ihips onlv. the charges of 



Suid. ad voc, Lyiias. 



11 Thucydid. p. 443. 

which. 



6ao 



CHAP 
XIX. 
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which they were able to defray; and that the Athenian fleet having 
fettled, either by arms or by perfuafion, the quarrels between them 
and their neighbours, mould return to their own harbours, after 
fairing along the coaft of Sicily, and difplaying to the inhabitants 
of that ifland both their inclination and their power to protect the 



of their allies." 



declared, " That it would be fhameful 



Obi 



ploit worthy the renown of the republic ; tliat, by the profpect of 
immediate and effettual fupport, the inferior cities might eafily be 
alienated from their reludant confederacy with Selinus and Syra- 
cufe ; after which, the war ought to be carried on with the utmc.fl 
vigour againft thofe republics, unlefs they re-eftablimed the Leon- 
tines in their territory, and gave complete fatisfattion to the injured 

Egiftaeans." 

judicious Lamachus not only approved the aftive counfels of Alcibiades 



advice of 
Lamachus ; 



is irjefted. 



but propofed 



" The Athenians 



ought not to wade time in unimportant objeds. Inftead of ftrikii 



extremities 



of the enemy. If they immediately attacked Syracufe, it would 



firft 



nut 



i o u 



!e- 



to bcfiege. Nor could the attempt fail, if undertaken without 
lay, before the Syracufans had time to recollect thcmfelvcs, and to 

their own defence ; and while the Athenian troops, a., 
cd by any check, enjoyed unbroken courage and b 



for 



oom- 



i _ _ " 



This advice, which docs equal honour to the fpirit and good fcnle 
of Lamachus, was rejected by the timidity of Nicias, and probably 
by the vanity of Alcibiades. The latter perceived a flattering oppor- 
tunity of cxhaufting all the rcfources of his eloquence and intrigue 



get poffein 



6 



before he illuftrated the 

glory 
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glory of his arms in the fiege of Syracufe. The fleet failed from CHAP 
Rhegium to execute his plan, which was adopted by his colleagues^ XIX * 




forming the middle between the extremes of their refpeft 
opinions. A confiderable detachment was fent to examine the pre- 
parations and the ftrength of Syracufe, and to proclaim liberty, and 
offer protection, to all the captives and Grangers confined within 
its walls. 

With another detachment Alcibiades failed to Naxos. and Der- Alcibiades 



fuaded the inhab 



_ takes Catana 

The re- byfbatagem. 



mainder of the armament proceeded to Catana, which refufed to 
admit the fhips into the harbour, or the troops into the city. But 
on the arrival of Alcibiades, the Cataneans allowed him to addrels 



iTemblv 



tranf- 



ported the populace, and even the magiftrates themfelves, by the 
charms of his eloquence ; the citizens flocked from every quarter, to 
hear a difcourfe which was purpofely protracted for feveral hours ; 
the foldiers forfook their pofts ; and the enemy, who had pre 
pared to avail themfelves of this negligence, burft through the un 
guarded gates, and became mafters of the city. Thofe of the 
Cataneans who were mofl attached to the interefts of Syracufe, 
fortunately efcaped death by the celerity of their flight. The reft ac- 
cepted the proffered friendfhip of the Athenians. This fuccefs would 
probably have been followed by the furrender of MefTene, which His Intrigue* 
Alcibiades had filled with diftruft and fedition. But when the plot Mtflen * 1 
was ripe for execution % \ the man who had contrived, and who 
alone could conduct it, was difqualilicd from ferving his country* 
The arrival of the Salaminian galley recalled Alcibiades to Athens^ 
that he might (land trial for his life. 



11 Thucydidea fays, " When Alcibiades hereafter dill more fata! confequences of his 

knew he Ihould he banifhed, he betrayed his refentment againil his country. Hut nothing 

Accomplices to the party favourable to Syr.v can more Ilrcngly attcft the turpitude of his 

cufe, who immediately put their adverfarics character, 
to death." Thucydid. p. 462. We fhall fee 



Vol, I. 4N 



It 
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It would be improper to fufpend the courfe of an interefting nar- 

■ 

rative, by defcribing the caufes and circumftances of this unexpected 
event, if they were not immediately connected with the fubfe- 
quent hiftory of the Sicilian expedition, and with the future for- 
tune of the Athenians, who, after engaging, by the advice of one 
man, in the moft romantic fchemes of conqueft which the madnefs 
of ambition had ever dared to entertain, injudicioufly arrefted the 
activity of that man in the execution of fuch extraordinary defigns, 
as could only be accomplilhed by the wonderful refources of his An- 
gular and eccentric genius. It happened, that on the night preceding 
the intended navigation to Sicily, all the ftatues of Mercury, which 

* 

had been erected in the Athenian ftreets as the boundaries of dif- 
ferent edifices and tenements, were thrown down, broken, and de- 
faced. One only image of the god, of uncommon fize and beauty, 
was faved from their general wreck ; it was afterwards called the 
ftatue of Andocides, as it ftood before the houfe of the Athenian 
orator of that name. This daring iniult was firft afcribed to the 
wicked artifices of the Corinthians, who, it was fuppofed, might 
employ fuch an abominable and facrilegious contrivance, to deter 
the Athenian armament from failing againft their colony and kmf- 
men of Svracufe. But the enemies of Alcibiades availed themfelves 
of the impious levity" of his chara&er, to direct the popular iWiu 
againfl: the head of their detcfted foe- On the evidence of flavcs, he 
was accufed of having treated, with rude familiarity, other adored 
images of the gods; and Thcffalus, the degenerate fbn of the mag- 
nanimous Cimon, impeached him of impiety towards the godddK* 
Ceres and Profcrpinc, whofc awful ceremonies he had polluted and 

11 Dcmocritus the chief promoter of the of that miferaUIc fcft f or adhered to the cii- 

Atonic philofophy, was younger than Ana* vine phiiofophy of his mailer Socrates, 

xagoras, and cider than Socrates. His fcho- more probably, flufluatrd between them, he 

Jars, Diagoras and Protagoras, propagated mull, in all cafes alike, have been obnoxioj* 

his wild fyftem at Athens towards the com- to the fufpicion of impiety. Comp. Sirab.s 

mencernent of the Pcloponnefian war. Whc- I. lxv. p. 703. Sext. Kmpiric. I. li^. 

thcr Akibiadcs embraced the barren doftrines Lueit. I. ii. in Dcniocrit. Socrat. & Prou,;. 

profaned ; 
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■ 

profaned ; afluming, though uninitiated, the name and robes of the c H A p * 
high-prieft, calling Polytion (in whofe houfe this dreadful fcene had 
been reprefented), the torch-bearer, Theodorus the herald, and his 
other licentious companions the facred brethren and holy minifters 
of thofe myfterious rites *\ 

Such an atrocious- accufation alarmed the terrors of the Athenians ; He is charged 

rr i_i r r with impiety 

one anembly was iummoned after another ; and the panic became and treafon. 
the more general, when it was underftood that, during the fame Su™?" 
night in which the flatues had been mutilated, a body of Peloponne- A ' C ' 41 5 ' 
fian troops had marched towards the Ifthmus of Corinth. In the 
confufed imagination of the vulgar, it was pcfTible to unite the in- 
compatible intercfts of fuperftition and of freedom ; and they were 
perfuaded by Androcles, and other artful demagogues, that the pro- 
fanation of the myfteries, the defacing of the flatues of Mercury, the 

movement of the Peloponnefian troops, all announced a confpiracy 
to demolifh the eftablifhed form of popular government, the fafety 
of which had, ever fince the expulfion of the Pififtradidse, been the 
objedl of univcrfal and mod anxious folicitude. 

Alcibiadcs defended himfclf with his ufual eloquence and addrefs, The artifices 
againft the malignity of a charge, unfupported by any adequate cufer!" 
evidence. The Ibldicrs and failors, whole cagcrnefs already grafped 
the conqucfl of Sicily, interceded for the deliverance of their com- 
mander, whom they regarded as the foul of that glorious cnterprife. 
A thoufand Argivcs and Mantincans, who had cnliflcd, on this oc- 
cafion, under the Athenian banners, declared their unwillingnefs to 
fail, unlefs they were accompanied by Alcibiadcs, whofc valour and 
abilities alone had determined ihem to engage in fuch an important, 
but dangerous fervicc. This powerful combination in his favour dil- 
appointed the prcfent hopes, without difconccrting the future mca- 
iures, of his enemies. They perceived that, were he brought to 



11 Plutarch, in Alcibiad. 

4N 2 



an 
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C H^A P. an immediate trial, it would be impoffible to obtain fentence againft 

him ; but that were his perfon and influence removed to a diftance 
from Athens, every thing might be hoped from the weaknefs, in- 
conftancy, and credulity of the populace. It was therefore deter- 
mined by this perfidious cabal, that fuch orators as . had hitherto dif- 
guifed, under the mafk of friendfhip or admiration, their envy and 
hatred of Alcibiades, xhould declare in full affembly, u that it would 
be inconfiftent with the clearefl dictates of prudence and propriety, 
to involve in the tedious formalities of a judicial procedure, a citi- 
zen who had been ele&ed general by the unanimous fuffrage of his 
country, and whofe prefence was eagerly demanded by the afFe&ion- 
ate ardour of his troops. The charges againft him deferved, doubt- 
lefs, to be ferioufly examined ; but the prefent was not a proper 
time for fuch an inveftigation, which mull blunt the courage of his 
followers, and interrupt the fervice of the republic. Let him fail, 
therefore, for Sicily, and at his return home he will either vindicate 
his innocence, or fuffer the punifhment of his guilt." Alcibiades 
perceived the poifon concealed under this affeftcd lenity, and tefti- 
fied his reluftance to leave behind him fuch abundant materials for 
the malice of informers. But his petition for an immediate trial 
was reje&ed by the affembly. He therefore fet fail, probably flat- 
tering himfelf, that by the glory and fuccefs of his arms, he would 
filence the clamours, and defeat the machinations, of his accufcrs. 
Favoured b y But this expectation was unfortunately difappointed. In a rcpubli- 
fufion" can government, it is not more eafy to excite, than it is difficult to 

appeafe, the fermentation of public difcontcnts, efpecially if occa- 
fioned by any real or pretended diminution of freedom. The re- 
moval of Alcibiades gave full fcopc to the ebullitions of popular 
frenzy. The Athenians were continually aflcmblcd to enquire into 
the violation of the ftatutcs. Many refpedable citizens were fei/.ed 
on fufpicion> becaufe they had, on former occafions, difcovcred 
principles hoftile to the wild extravagance of democracy. Others 



4 



were 



i 
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were imprifoned on the evidence of Teucer, an obfcure ftranger, c A P. 




Olymp. 
xci. 2. 



and Diopeithes, a calumnious demagogue. The violence of the 
public diforder opened a door to private vengeance. Every indivi- 
dual was defiroiis to iee his perfonal enemies among the number of 
ftate criminals ; and his refentment was invited falfely to accufe 
them, by an injudicious decree of the afTembly, offering high re- 
wards to thofe who fhould denounce the guilty, and even to the 
guilty themfelves, who fhould denounce their afTociates. 

Among the perfons who had been feized on fufpicion, was the Alcibiade* 

. efcapes to 

crafty and intriguing Timseus, and the profligate and impious An- Sparta. 

decides, the fame whofe ftatue of Mercury had efcaped the general 
mutilation. The known character of thefe men naturally marked A ' C ' 415 
them out as peculiar victims of popular fury. As they were con- 
fined in the fame prifon, they had an opportunity of communicating 
their apprehenfions, and of contriving means of fafety. Timseus 
perfuaded his friend (for the ties of common danger create be- 
tween knaves a temporary friendfhip), that it would be weaknefa 
to die by a falfe accufation, when he might fave himfelf by a lie. 
Andocides turned informer. The prifoners whom he named were ba~ 
nifhed or put to death ; the reft were let at liberty. The abfent 
among whom was Alcibiades, were recalled to (land trial. But they 
did not obey the fummons fent them by the Salaminian galley. 
The wanderings and misfortunes of more obfcure names are un- 
known, Alcibiades efcaped to Thurium, and afterwards to Argos ; 
and when he underftood that the Athenians had fet a price on his 
head, he finally took refuge in Sparta ; where his active genius 
feized the firft opportunity to advifc and to promote thofe fatal 

mcafures, which, while they gratified his private refentment, oeea- 
fioned the ruin of his country *\ 



14 Plut. in Alribiatl. & liberates, ami I,y- fiances arc differently represented in thj 
fins, in the Orations for and againlt the Ion Orations of Andocides ; but that orator was 
of Alcibiades. Several facia and circum- a party concerned. 

The 
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C yjy P# re f nova l °f Alcibiades foon appeared in the languid ope- 

rations of the Athenian armament. The cautious timidity of 
Nicias, fupported by wealth, eloquence, and authority, gained 




Languidope- 
rations ia Si- 
city. 



more warlike and enterprifing 



In- 



rafter of Lamachus, whofe poverty expofed him to contempt, 
{lead of making a bold impreffion on Selinus or Syracufe, Nicias 
contented himfelf with taking pofleffion of the inconfiderable co- 
lony of Hyccara. He ravaged, or laid under contribution, fome 
places of fmaller note, and obtained thirty talents from the Egiftae- 
ans, which, added to the fale of the booty, furnifhed about thirty 
thoufand pounds fterling as , a fum that might be ufefully employed 
in the profecuticn of an expenfive war. But this advantage did not 
compenfate for the courage infpired into the Syracufans by delay, 
and for the difhonour fuftained by the Athenian troops, in their un- 
fuccefsful attempts againft Hybla and Himera, as well as for their 
deje&ion at being confined, during the greateft part of the fummer, 
in the ina&ive quarters of Naxos and Catana, 

j^idas deter- The impatience of the Athenians murmured againft thefe dila- 
tack Syra- tory and ignoble proceedings, which appeared altogether unworthy 
** km the greatnefs of their armament, the generous fpirit with which thev 

felt themfelves animated, and the ancient glory of the republic. 
Nicias, rcfifting the wary dictates of his own fear or forcfight, 
determined to gratify the inclination of his troops by the vigour of 
his winter campaign. The conqueft of Syracufc, againft which he 
intended to lead them, might well excite the emulation of the com- 
batants, lince that powerful city formed the main obftacle to their 
ambition, and the principal bulwark not only of Sicily, but of the 
Italian and African ihorcs. 



** Thirty talents from the Egiftxans, amount to - £ 5,812 



The (ale of flaves, &c. 



2 3» 2 59 



Sum £ 29,062 



Ancient 
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Ancient Syracufe, of which the ruined grandeur flill forms an oh- CHAP, 
of admiration, was fituate on a fpacious promontory, wafhed 



j — * *x J / 

three fides by the fea, and defended on the weft by abrupt and almoft Ka^dty. 
inacceflible mountains. The town was built in a triangular form, 
whofe fummit may be conceived at the lofty mountains Epipole'. 
Adjacent to thefe natural fortifications, the weftern or inland divi- 
fion of the city was diftinguifhed by the name of Tycha, or For- 
tune, being adorned by a magnificent temple of that flattering divi- 
nity. The triangle gradually widening towards the bafe, compre- 



m 



fliore of the promontory to the fouthern ifland Ortygia. This fmall 
ifland, compofing the whole of modern Syracufe, formed but the 
third and leaft extenfive divilion of the ancient ; which was fortified 
by walls eighteen miles in circuit, enriched by a triple harbour, and 

peopled by above two hundred thoufand warlike citizens or induf- 
trious flaves i6 . 

When the Syracufans heard the fir ft rumours of the Athenian in- Temper of 
vafion, they defpifed, or affected to defpifc, them as idle lies, in- * hc s y racu " 



vented to amufe the ignorance of the populace. The hoftile arma- 
ment had arrived at Rhegium before they could be pcrfuaded, by 
the wifdom of Hcrmocratcs, to provide againft a danger which their 
prcfumption painted as imaginary. But when they received un- 
doubted intelligence that the enemy had reached the Italian coaft ; 
when they beheld their numerous fleet commanding the lea of Si- 
cilv, and ready to make a dclcent on their defencelefs illand, they 
were fei/.ed with a degree of jull terror and alarm proportional to 
their falfe fecurity. They condemned their former incredulity and 
indifference, which had been nourilhed by the interefted adulation 
of the demagogue Athcnagoras, who vainly a flu red them that the 
ftrength of Syracufe was fuflieicnt not only to defy the aflaults, but 

to deter the attempts, of any Grecian foe. From the heights of 



16 Str;ibo, p. 266, & & ThucyJiJ. p.:fllm. 1. vi. 



preemption 
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CHAP, preemption, they plunged into the depths of 

nts were, with di 

mocrates, who was not more prudent in profperity than intrej 
danger * 7 . 

They mfalt By bis exhortations they were encouraged to make ready 



He 



the Athe- 
nians 



arms, to equip their fleet, to itrengthen their garrifons, and to fum- 
mon the affiftance of their allies. Thefe meafures were undertaken 



carried 



and the di- 



latory operation 
and trepidation 



nly removed the recent 



with unufual 



firmnefs. They requefted the generals, whom they had appointed 
to the number of fifteen, to lead them to Catana, that they might 
• attack the hoftile camp. Their cavalry harafled the Athenians by 
frequent incurfions, beat up their quarters, intercepted their con- 



voys 



poft 



the main body, that they were diftindly heard demanding, with 
loud iruuits, Whether thefe boafted lords of Greece had left their na- 
tive country, that they might form a precarious fettlement at the foot 
of Mount ^Etna""*. 

Stratagem of Provoked by thefe indignities, and excited by the impatient re- 

Nicias for 



getting pof- fentment of his own troops, Nicias was ftill reftrained from an open 
racufe of s ?" attempt againft Syracufe by the difficulties attending that enterprifc. 

The diftance between Catana and the Sicilian Capital was more than 
thirty miles ; but, after the moft profperous voyage, the Athenians 
could not expect, without extreme danger, to make a defcent on 



fortified coaft of a powerful 



th 



to march by land, they mud be harafled by the numerous 
cavalry of Syracufe, which actually watched their motions, and with 
"whofe activity, in a broken and intricate country, the ftrength of 

17 Thucydid. p. 436, k feqq. felvcs in a foreign country, rather than to 

*• Plutarch. The fneer is differently ex- replace the Leontines in thtir e*wn." Thu- 
preffed in Thucydidcs : " Whether they cydid. p. 455. 



had not come to gain a fettlement for them- 



heavy 
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heavy-armed troops was exceedingly ill qualified to contend. To CHAP 

avoid both inconveniencies, Nicias employed a ftratagem. A citizen 
of Catana, whofe fubtile and daring genius, prepared alike to die or 
to deceive, ought to have preferved his name from oblivion, ap- 
peared in Syracufe as a deferter from his native city j the unhappy 
fate of which, in being fubje&ed to the imperious commands, or 
licentious diforder of the Athenians, he lamented with perfidious 
tears, and with the plaintive accents of well-difiembled forrow. 
" He was not the only man who bewailed, with filial compaffion, 
the misfortunes and ignominy of his country. A numerous band 
of Cataneans, whofe refentment was reprefTed by fear, longed to 
take up arms, that they might deliver themfelves from a difgrace- 
ful yoke, and repel the tyranny of the invaders. Nor could the de- 
fign fail of fuccefs, if Syracufe fhould fecond their generous ardour. 

The Athenians, fo liberally endowed with courage and ambition, 
were deftitute of wifdom and of difcipiine. They fpurned the con-* 
finement of the military life ; their pofts were forfaken, thei^ fhips 
unguarded ; they difdained the duties of the camp, and'indulged in 

■ 

the pleafures of the city. On an appointed day it would be eafy 
for the Syracufans, affifted by the confpirators of Catana, to attack 
them unprepared, to mount their undefended ramparts, to demolifh 
their encampment, and to burn their fleet/* This daring pro- 
pofal wcU correfponded with the keen fentiments of revenge whitfi 
animated the inhabitants of Syracufe. The day was named ; the 
plan of the enterprife was conceited, and the treacherous Catanean 
returned home to revive the hopes, and to confirm the xefolution of 
his pretended aflbciates. 

The fuccefs of this intrigue gave the utmofl fatisfa&ion to Nicias, Faihthrough 
whofe armament prepared to fail for Syracuftr on the day ap- oHh^SyrL 
pointed by the inhabitants of that city for aflaulting, with their whole 
force, the Athenian camp. Already had they marched, wit!) this 



cufans. 



Vol, I. 4 O 



view, 
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view,, to: the fertile plain of Leontium,.whenj after twelve hours fail, 
the Athenian fleet arrived in the great harbour,, difembarked their 

* 

troops, and fortified a camp without the weftern wall, near to a ce- 
lebrated temple of Olympian Jupiter ; a fituation which had been 
pointed out by fome Syracufen* exiles, and. which was well . adapted 
to every purpofe of accommodation and defence. Meanwhik the 
cavalry of Syracufe, having proceeded to the walls of Catana, had 
difcovered, to their infinite regret,, the departure of the Athenians. 
The unwelcome intelligence was conveyed, with theutmoft expedition, 
to the infantry* who immediately marched back to proted Syracufe. 
The rapid return, of the warlike youth reftored the courage of the 
aged Syracufans, They were joined by the forces of Gela, Seli- 
nus, and.Camarina and it was determined,, without lofs of time, 
to attack the hoftile encampment 

Only a few days elapfed before, the Athenians gave them a fairer 
y ~ opportunity of revenge. The two armies prepared to engage, re- 
fpedively inflamed by refentment and ambition i the one formidable 
in courage^end numbers, the other elated by fuperior difcipline and 
habitual vi&ory. The Syracufan generals drew up their troops, fix- 
teen j and the Athenians only eight, deep: but the latter had, in 
their camp* a body of referve, which was kept ready for a&ion on 



19 



the firft fignal. Nicias went round the ranks, exhorting his foldiers 
by a fhort difcourfe, in which he obferved that the ftrength of their 
prefent preparations was better fitted to infpire confidence, than the 
mod eloquent fpeech with a weak army, efpecially as they contended 
againft the Syracufans, a promifcuous crowd, whofe prefumpticm 
was founded on inexperience, and whofe defultorious ardour, how- 
ever fuccefsful in predatory incurfions, would yield to the firft Ihock 
of regular war. They fought, indeed, in defence of their city ; fo 
did the Athenians and their allies, whom nothing but military va- 



** Thucydld. p. 445—457 



lour 
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lour and fuccefs would reftore in fafety to their refpe&ive coun- c ^ A P- 
tries 30 ." Having thusipoken, he led his troops to the enemy, who 
did not decline the engagement. The light-armed archers 31 fkir- 
miflied iti the van : the priefts brought forth the accuflomed facri- 
fiq.es,: the trumpets fumtnoned for a general charge. 

The attack was begun with fury, and continued with perfeverance 
for.feveral hours. Both fides were animated by every principle that 



their defeat 



cari infpire 



doubtful 



exertion, and vidtory 
ofe, accompanied with 



unufual peals of thunder.' This event, which little affe&ed the 
Athenians, confounded the unexperienced credulity of the enemy, 
who were broken and put to flight. Nicias reftrained the eagernefs 

of his men in the purfuit, left they fhould be expofed to danger 
from a body of twelve hundred Syracufan cavalry, who had not en- 
gaged in the battle, but who impatiently watched an opportunity to 
affault the difordered phalanx. The Syracufans efcaped to their 
city, and the Athenians returned to their camp. In fuch an obfti- 

nate conflict the vanquished loft two hundred and fixty, the vigors 

only fifty men ; numbers that might occafion much furprife, if we 
reflected not that, to oppofe the ofFenfive weapons ufed by anti- 
quity, the warriors of Greece (in every circumftance fo unlike 
the miferable and naked peafants of modern Europe, whofe lives 
are lacrificed without defence, as without remorfc, to the ambition 
of men whom the Greeks would have ftyled tyrants) being armed 
with the helmet and cuirafs, the ample buckler, the linn corfelet, 
and the manly greaves, they often difplayed their fkill, their 
courage, and their love of liberty, at a very fmall expence of hu- 
man blood. 



,ro Thucydid. p. 458 & 4^9. throwers of iloncs ami (lingers. " t\ 44.9. 

Vl Thucydidcs mentions, bcfidci the archei s They were a!! ,JP:i, as he fays immediately 
(T^oTa») the >a9c'v>\ti and a? 11 the below* 



4 o 2 



The 
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c **_A p * The voyfige, die encampment, and the battle, employed the dan- 




Th Ath S 610118 activity, and gratified the impetuous ardour of the Athe- 
nians return nians, but did not facilitate the conqueft of Syracufe. Without 
and Naxoa. more powerful preparations, Nicias defpaired of taking the place, ei- 
ther by affault, or by a regular fiege. Soon after his vi&ory he returned 
with the whole armament to Naxos and Catana ; a meafure which 
fufficiently proves that the late enterprife had been undertaken, not 
in confequence of any permanent fyftem of operations formed by the 
general, but in compliance with the ungovernable 3t temper of his 



of military fubordination were confined 



field of battle. 



3 * Without attending to this circumflance, The famous war of thirty years, which ended 
the conduft of Grecian generals raolf, on in that peace, laid the foundation for the 



many 



)Ccafions, appear altogether unaccounr> cxaft military fubordination which diftin- 
able. The fame obfervation applies to mo- guilhes the prefent century. See Peans Bou- 
dern hiftory preceding the peace of Munfter. gcant, Hifloire de la Guerre de 30 ans. 



CHAP, 

* 
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4 1: 



CHAP. XX; 



Preparations for the enfuing Campaign.— The Athenians' 
begin the Siege with Vigour. — Dijtrefs and Sedition 



in Syracufe. — Arrival of Gylippus — Who defeats the: 
Athenians. — TranfaBions i?t Greece. — A Second Ar- 
mament arrives at Syracufe. — Its firfl Operations 
fuccefsful. — 'The Athenia?ts defeated. — Prepare to raife 
the Siege. — Naval Engagement in the Great Har- 
bour.— Defpondency of the Athenians. — Stratagem of 
Hermocrates. — The Athenians raife their Camp. 

Melancholy Firmnefs of Nicias. — Deinofihenes capi- 
tulates. — Nicias furrenders. — Cruel Treatment of the 
Athenian Captives. — Singular Exception. 




I CIAS had reafon to expect that his victory over the Syra- chap. 
cufans would procure him TefpccT: and afliftancc from the in- 



XX. 




ferior ftates of Sicily. His emiflarics were diffufed over that ifland Nlcias P re * 

' pare.; lor the 

and the neighbouring coaft of Italy. McfTcngers were fent to Tuf- enfuing cam- 
cany, where Pifa and other cities had been founded by Greek colo- olym.xu. 2. 
nies '. An cmbafly was difpatched to Carthage, the rival and enemy A ' C " 4 ' 5 * 
of Syracufe. Nicias gave orders to collect materials for circumval- 
lation, iron, bricks, and all neccfTary (lores. He demanded horfes 
from the Egcftcans ; required from Athens reinforcements and a large 



* Strabo, p. 24 J, & p. 283, & fcqq. 



pecuniary 



3*4 
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The-Syracu- 

ians prepare 
rfor defence. 



pecuniary fppply; and neglected nothing that might enable him to 
open the enfuing campaign with vigour and effect \ 

While the Athenians thus prepared for the attack of Syracufe, the 
. citizens of that capital difplayed equal .ad&vity In providing for their 
town defence. By the advice of Hermocrates, they appointed himfelf, 
Heratlides, and Sicanus \ three, inftead .of fifteen generals. 



The 



cuixiiLianwCi s 



ly eledled^ both 



military affairs 



Both parties 

coart the 



invefted with unlimited power, which was ufefuliy employed to pur- 
chafe or prepare arms, daily to exercife the 'troops, and tollrengthen 
and extend the fortifications of Syracufe. They likewife difpatched 
ambafladors to the numerous cities and republics with which they 
had been conne&ed in peace, or allied in war, to folicit the conti- 
nuance of their friendfliip, and to counteract the dangerous defigns 
of the Athenians. 
'The importance of the city Camerina, fituate on the fouthern coaft 



ly, demanded the prefence of Hermoc 



himfelf. 



Th 



c 



Srcamcri- Camerineans had given a -very feeble and reluctant afliftance 

ueans. 
Oiymp. 
aci. 2. 
A. C. 415. 



Arguments 
of the Syra- 

Cafans. 



allies of Syracufe ; and the orator Euphemus employed all the re- 
fources of his genius to unite them to the Athenian confederacy. 
An aflembly being fummoned, Hermocrates informed them, " That 
a defire to prevent the deception of the Camerineans, not the dread 
of the Athenian power, had occafioned his prefent journey. That 
reftlefs and ambitious nation, which had fo often kindled the flames 



of war on the continent 

under nretence of re-eftab 



Greece, had lately failed to Sicily, 
i{T the affairs of the Leontines and 



Egefteans, but from caufes which it was eafy to conje&ure, and 



poffibl 



diffe 



to miftake. Their real and only defign was to fow 
and difagrecmcnt among the Sicilian dates, which, 



* h is remarkable thit though Nicias, fued was that of Alcibiades, not his own : 
after the removal of Alcibiades, enjoyed the the views of the banifhed general ft ill ac- 



prinripal, or rather fole, command of the 
army, he atted quite contrary to the opinion 
which he had declared at the commencement fuccefs. 
of the expedition. The plan which he pur- 



tuatcd the army ; but the ardent fpirit wa> 
withdrawn, that could alone enfure the ir 



fighting 
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figHting fmgly, might be fucceffively fubdued. : How could effron- c A P; 




tery affirm, or fimplicity believe, that the Athenians fhould under- 
take a voyage to vindicate the freedom of Egefta ; they who- op* 
prefled, with all the rigours of flavery, the unhappy iflandersof 
Euboea, by whom Egefta had been built, and from whom its inha*- 

bitants were defcended !* Under pretence of delivering' from the ty- 
ranny of the great king, the Greeks of Afia, of the Hellefpont^ of 
Thrace, and of the iEgean, they had conquered and enflaved thofe 
various countries.. They a&ually employed the fame perfidious con- 
trivance- againft: the fafety of the Sicilians;, but he trufted that their 
prefent undertaking, though carried on with equal artifice, would 
be attended with very different fuccefs ; and that they would learn, 
by experience^ to drftinguilh between the effeminate Ionians and 
Hellefpontines, whofe minds had been enfeebled and debafed by the 
Perfian yoke,, and the magnanimous Dorians of Sicily,, the genuine 
offspring of Peloponnefus, the fource of valour and of liberty 3 /' 

Euphemus, the Athenian, repelled, with force and fpirit,. thefe OftheAthe- 
reproachful accufations. " The colonies of Athens were kept 
in a dependance,. not lefs advantageous to themfelves than ho- 
nourable^ the parent ftate. The general intereft of Greece required 

that the fame republic which at firft had fo bravely eftablifhed,ihould 
ftill continue to maintain the national independence* They who 

yield- protedion muft affume authority j but this authority the Athe- 
nians had exerted in a manner effential to their own. and to the 
public fafety. If they had fubjetted the neighbouring coafls and 
iOands, their intereji might juflify that odious but neceffary meafure; 

and the fame dictates of found policy which induced them to con- 
quer and to enflave the Hellefpontine aud Afiatic Greeks, would 
engage them to emancipate and to deliver the oppreflcd Sicilians. 
To this office they were invited by the Leontines and Egeflcans ; to 
this duty they were prompted by. the ties of friendfliip and confan-r 



mans. 



3 Thucydid. J. vi. p. 463, & fcqq 



guinity; 
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* JXsf P# glMoity J *Q Ais enterprife they were determined by the ftrongeft of 

all motives, a well-grounded fear left the inhabitants of Sicily (whofe 
numbers and diftance rendered rt impoffible for Athens to fubdue, 
far iefs to retain them in fubjettion) {hould fall a prey to the 
watchful encroachments of Syracufe, and thus become an acceffion 
The^Cameri- ^ the Peloponnefian confederacy.' * The Camerineans dreaded the 

neans deter- 
mine to ob- diftant ambition of Athens, but dreaded Hill more the neighbouring 

iky. hoftility of Syracufe. Their fears dilated a reply in friendly and 

refpedful terms ; but they craved leave to preferve a neutrality be- 
tween the contending powers, hoping, by this expedient, to irritate 
the refentment of neither, yet to defeat the defigns of both. 

The Athe- Meanwhile the expected reinforcements arrived from Athens. In 
Enforced! an d addition to his original force, Nicias likewife had collected a body 
ficgeTJiih °^ k un dred cavalry, and the fum of four hundred talents; and, 
ofymp * n ^ e e " 1 S^ Iteent ^ Summer of the war, the activity of the troops and 
xci. 3. workmen had completed all neceifary preparations for undertaking 
• 4H- ft e g e of Syracufe. The Athenian armament enjoyed a profpe- 

rous voyage to the northern harbour of Trogile', and the troops 
were no fooner difembarked than they feized an opportunity of fig- 
naliiing their valour againft a body of feven hundred men, who 
marched to reinforce the garrifon ofLabdalus; an important fortrefs 
lituate on the higheft of the mountains which overlook and com- 
mand the city. Three hundred Syracufans were killed in the 
purfuit ; the reft took refuge behind their walls ; and the caftle of 
Labdalus was taken, and ftrongly guarded by the vidors. The plan 
which Nicias adopted for conquering the city, was to draw a wall on 
either fide from the neighbourhood ofLabdalus, towards the port of 
TrogilJ on the north, and towards the gulph, extending two league; 
in circumference, and juflly called the Great Harbour, on the fouth. 
When thefe circumvallations had furrounded the place by land, he 
expected, by his numerous fleet, to block up the wide extent of the 
Syracufan harbours. The whole ftrength of the Athenian armament 



4 



was 
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was employed in the former operations j and, as all neceffary ma- CHAP. 




terials had been provided with due attention, the works rofe with a 
rapidity which furprifed and terrified the befieged. Their former, 
as well as their recent defeat, deterred them from oppofing the ene- 
my in a general engagement ; but the advice of Hermocrates per- 
fuaded them to raife walls, which might traverfe and interrupt thofe 
of the Athenians 4 . The imminent danger urged the adtivity of 
the workmen ; the hoflile bulwarks approached each other ; fre- 
quent fkirmifhes tcok place, in one of which the Wave Lamachus 
unfortunately fell a vi&im to his rafh valour 5 ; but the Athenian 
troops maintained their ufual fuperiority. 

Encouraged by fuccefs, Nicias pufhed the enemy with vigour. Diftrefs and 

n r r • fedition in 

The Syracufans loft hopes of defending their new works, or of pre- Syracufe- 
venting the complete circumvallation of their city ; and this defpair 
was increafed by the abundant fupplies which arrived from all 



quarters to the befiegers, while the intereft of Syracufe feemed to be 
univerfally abandoned by the indifference or cowardice of her allies. 
In the turbulent democracies of Greece, the moment of public danger 
commonly gave the lignal for domeftic fedition. The populace cla- 
moured, with their ulual licentiouihefs, againft the incapacity or 
perfidy of their leaders, to whom alone they afcribed their misfor- 
tunes. New generals were named in the room of Hermocrates and 
Iiis colleagues; and this injudicious alteration increafed the calamities 
of Syracufe, which at length prepared to capitulate \ 

"While the allembly deliberated concerning the execution of a The s >' racu - 
meafure, which, however difgraceful, was declared to be ncccflarv, pcUcdfy rc- 
a Corinthian galley, commanded by Gongylus, entered the central thVirVr'o- 
harbour of Ortygia, which being itrongly fortified, and penetrating J™™ UA 



into the heart of the city, ferved as the principal and molt fecure lM . vm ' } ' 
flation for the Syracufan fleet. The news immediately reached the A-C. 414. 



4 Thueydid. I. vi. p. 482, & frqq. * TJuicydid. p. }S; 

5 Plutan'h. in Niua. 

Vol. J. 4 r 



aflemblv, 
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aflembly, anfi all rank&of men eagerly crowded arou ad Gongylus the 
Corinthian, that they might learn the defign of his voyage, and the 
intentions of their Peloponnefian allies. Gongylus announced, a 
fpeedy and effectual relief to the befieged city 7 . He acquainted the 
Syracufans, that the embafiy, fent the preceding year, to crave the 
afiiftance of Peloponnefus, had been crowned with fuccefs. His 
own countrymen had warmly embraced the caufe of their kinfmen, 
and mod refpe&abte colony. They had fitted out a conliderable 
fleet, the arrival of which might be expedted every hour. The 
Lacedaemonians, alfo, had fent a fmali fquadron, and the whole 
armament was condu&ed by the Spartan Gylippus, an officer of tried 
valour and ability. 

Arrival of While the defponding citizens of Syracufe liftened to this intelli- 

?he Spartan _ 

Gylippus; gence with pleating aftonifhment, a mefienger arrived by land from 

Gylippus himfelf. That experienced commander, inftead of pur- 
fuing a dired: courfe to Sicily, which might have been intercepted 
by the Athenian fleet, had landed with four gallies on the weftern 
coaft of the ifland. The name of a Spartan general determined the 
wavering irrefolution of the Sicilians. The troops of Himera, Scli- 
nus, and Gela, flocked to his ftandard ; and he approached Syracufe 
on the fide of Epipole> where the line of contravallation was ftill 
unfinifhed, with a body of feveral thoufand men. 

who defeats The mod courageous of the citizens fallied forth to meet thin 

the Athe- 
nians, generous and powerful prote&or. The junction was happily 

eflfetted ; the ardour of the troops was inflamed into enthufiafm ; 
they diftinguifhed that memorable day by furprifing feveraf im- 
portant Athenian ports. This firft fuccefs re-animated the 
aftivity of the fofdiers and workmen. The traverfe wall was 
extended with the utmofi diligence, and- a vigorous fally deprived 

the enemy of the ftrong caftle of Labdalus. Nicias perceiving that 



* Thucyd. p. 490. 



the 
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the intereft of the Athenians in Sicily would be continually weakened 
by delay, wtfhed to bring the fortune of the war to the decifion of a 
-battle. Nor did Gylippus decline the engagement. The firft a&ion 
was unfavourable to the Syracufans, who had been imprudently 
pofted in the defiles between their own and the enemy's walls, which 
rendered of no avail their fuperiority in cavalry and archers. The 
magnanimity of Gylippus acknowledged this error, for which he 

completely atoned by his judicious eonduft in the fucceeding en- 
gagements. His forces were drawn up in a more fpacious ground. 
The pikemen received the fhock of the enemy's front. The horfes 
and light-armed troops affaiied and harafled their undefended flanks. 
The Athenians were thrown into diforder, repulfed, and purfued 
to their camp with confiderable lols, and with irreparable dif- 



C H A P. 
XX. 




grace 



of 



this victory appeared in the fubfe- Ccnfequen 

ces of the 

quent events of the liege. The oyracuians loon extended their viftory. 
works beyond the line of circumvallation, fo that it was impoffible 
to block up their city, without forcing their ramparts. The be- 
fiegers, while they maintained the fuperiority of their arms, had 
been abundantly fupplied with neceffaries from the neighbouring 
territory ; but every place was alike hoftile to them after their de- 
feat. The foldicrs who went out in queft of wood and water, were 
unexpectedly attacked and cut off by the enemy's cavalry, or by the 
reinforcements which arrived from every quarter to the affi (lance 
of Syracufc; and they were at length reduced to depend, for every 
ncccflary fupply, on the precarious bounty of the Italian fhore. 

Nicias, whofc fenfibilit y deeply felt the public diftrefs, wrote a Mci.i 



mntuN .1 i «■*- 



mo ft defponding letter to the Athenians, He honcflly dderibed, i n i rrC o n( .-u 
and lamented, the misfortunes and dilbrdtrs of his army, The Haves from M[lcu >- 
deferted in great numbers; the mercenary troops, who fought only 
for pay and fubfiftence, preferred the more fecure and lucrative for- 
vice of Syracufc; even the Athenian citizens, difgufted with the un- 

4 r 2 cxpeded 



* 
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expe&ed length, and intolerable hardfhips of the war, abandoned the 
care of the gallies to unexperienced hands ; an abufe too eafily permitted 
by the captains, whofe weaknefs and partiality had corrupted the difcU 
pline, and ruined the ftrength, of the fleet. Nicias frankly acknowledged 
his inability to check the diforder ; obferving, that he wrote to thofe 
who knew the difficulty of governing the licentious fpirit of their 
domeftic troops. He therefore exhorted the aflembly either to cUl 
them home without delay, or to fend immediately a fecond arma- 
ment, not fefs powerful than the firft. 
Naval opera- Gylippus and Hermocrates (for the latter had again aflumed the 



Oiymp. authority due to his abilities) were acquainted 



Xtl . 4. 

A. C. ^13. 



trefs, as well as the future hopes of the befiegers, who might derive, 
in confequence of Nicias's letter, more effe&ual luccours from Attica 
than the befieged city could expert from Peloponnefus. They were 
prompted by interefl therefore, as welL as by inclination,, to prefs the 
enemy on every fide, and at once to affail them by lea and land. 
Befides the bad condition of the Athenian fleet, the abfence of a 



fiderable number of callies employed in 



of 
of 



The Corinthian fquadrou 



of a winter's voyage ; and at the commencement of the enluing 
fpring, the harbours of Syracufe were crowded with the whole naval 
ftrength of Sicily, Hermocrates perfuaded his countrymen, u That 
the advantages of (kill and experience which he honeflly afcribed 
to the Athenians, could not compenfate their terror and confullon at 
being fuddenly attacked by a fuperior force, on an clement which 
they affe&ed to command. Athens had aflumed this boafted em- 
pire of the fea in repelling the invafion of Perfia. Syracufe had a 
iimilar, yet ftrongcr motive; and as fhe pofTelled greater power, was 

entitled to expedt more diflinguilhed fuccefs." 
Alternate The principal iquadrons of Syracufe lay in the harbour Ortygia, 

feparated > by an ifland of the fame name, from the flation of the 

Athenian 



fuccefs. 
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Athenian fleet. While Hermocrates failed forth with eighty gatlies, to 
venture a naval engagement, Gylippus attacked the hoftile fortifications 
at Plemmyrium, a promontory oppofite to Ortygia, which confined 
the entrance of the Great Harbour. The defeat of the Syracufans at 
lea, whereby they loft fourteen veflels, was balanced by their victory 
at land, in which they took three fortrefles r containing a large quan- 



tity 



fum 



In fome fubfequent actions, which fcarcely deferve the name of 
battles, their fleet was (till unfuccefsful ; but as they engaged with 
great caution, and found every where a fecure retreat on a friendly 
fhore, then- lofs was extremely inconfiderable. The want of fuccefs, 
in their firft attempt, did. not abate their refolution to gain the com- 



mand at lea. 



ntry fharpened 



invention, and animated their activity. They could net, Indeed 



contend with 



of 



in the flull of feamanfhip ; but in the deftined fcene of a£fcion ? 
there was little opportunity for difplaying thofe advantages, and by 
flrengthening, with unremitting labour, the prows of their fhips y 
they compenfated, by fuperior weight, the defed of velocity. They 
provided, alio, a great number of fmall veflels, which might ap- 
proach lb near the holtile fleet, that the light-armed troops with 
which they were filled could aim their darts againft the Athenian 



manners. 



CHAP 




By unexampled afliduity in completing thefe preparations, the The Athc- 

l • i nians defeat 

Syracufans at length prevailed in a general engagement, which was c d at iea. 
fought in the Great Harbour. Seven Athenian fhips were funk, 
many more were difabled, and Nicias laved, the remains of his fhat*- 
tercd and diihonoured armament, by retiring behind a line of mer- 
chantmen and tranfports, from the marts of which had been Ap- 
pended huge mattes of lead, named dolphins from their form, fu/fi- 
eient to erufli, by their falling weight, the ftouteft gal lies of anti- 
quity. This uncxpc&ed obftaclc arrcfted the progrcis of the vie*- 



tors > 



66i 
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CHAP. ( 0rs . the advantages already obtained elevated them with the 

highefl: hopes, and reduced the enemy to defpair. 

Tranfaaions The Athenian misfortunes in Sicily were attended by misfortunes 
Olymj?* at home, ftill more dreadful. In the eighteenth year of the war, 
Ai d 414. Alcibiades accompanied to Sparta the ambafladors of Corinth and 

Syracufe, who had folicited and obtained afiiftance to the befieged 
city. On that occafion the Athenian exile firft acquired the con- 
fidence of the Spartans, by condemning, in the ftrongefl: terms, the 
injuftice and ambition of his ungrateful countrymen, " whofe cruelty 
towards himfelf equalled their inveterate hoftility to the Lacedemo- 
nian republic ; but that republic might, by following his advice, 
difarm their refentment. The town of Decelia was fituated on the 
Attic frontier, at an equal diftance of fifteen miles from Thebes and 
Athens. This place, which commanded an extenfive and fertile 
plain, might be furpriled and fortified by the Spartans who, inftead 
of haraifing their foes by annual incurfions, might thus infeft them 
by a continual war. The wifdom of Sparta had too long neglected 
fuch a falutary and decifive meafure, efpecially as the exiftence of a 
fimilar defign had often been fuggefted by the fears of the encmv 



ra°fea fi fort- adopted in the commencement cf the enfuing fpring, when the war- 
like Agis led a powerful army into Attica. The defencelcfs inh.i- 
Oiymp. bitants of the frontier fled before his irreliftiblc arms ; but inftead ot 

XC I • 4f* 

A.C.413. purfuing them, as ufual, into the heart of the country, lie flopped 

fhort at Decelia. As all ncccHary materials had been provided 1:1 
great abundance, the place was fpecdily fortified on every iidc, and 



refs in At- 
tica. 



trembled even at the annrehenfio 



in 



their territory. 



The Pclo- This advice, firft propofed, and often urged, by Alcibiadcs, 



8 The Athenians, with their ufual impru- Spartans tothcutmoft, by frequent incurfir 
dence, facilitated the fuccefs of Alcibiadcs^ from l'ylus, and by openly aJfiiling the Aj- 
intrigues. At the lime they ought, if pof- gives. Thucydid. 1. vi. fub fine, 
fiblc, to have foothed, they cxafperatcd the 

the 
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the . walls of Decelia, which might be diftin£tly feen acrofs the inter- 
mediate plain, bid defiance to thofe of Athens 9 . 

•The latter city was kept in continual alarm by the watchful hofti- The mife- 
lity of a neighbouring garrifon. The open country was entirely laid that^buntry* 
wafte, and the ufual communication was interrupted with the va- 
luable ifland of EubGea, from which, infeafons of fcarcity, or 
during the ravages of war, the Athenians commonly derived their 
fupplies of corn, wine, oil, and whatever is mod necefiary to life. 
Harafled by the fatigues of unremitting fervice, and deprived of 
daily bread, the flaves murmured, complained, and revolted to the 
enemy ; and their defection robbed the ftate of twenty thoufand ufe- 
ful artifans. Since the latter years of Pericles, the Athenians had 
not been involved in fuch diftrefs. But their prefent were far more 
grievous than their paft fufferings. Thefe had been chiefly occa- 
iioned by the temporary rage of the peftilence, the abatement of 
which there was always reafon to expedt ; but thofe were inflitied 
by the unextinguifhable hatred of a cruel and unrelenting foe ,0 . 

The domeftic calamities of the republic did not, however, prevent The Athe- 
the mod vigorous exertions abroad. Twenty gallies, ftationed at vigour 
Naupaclus, watched the motions of the Peloponnefian fleet deftined in r themidft 

L ^ of their cala- 

to the afliflance of Syracufe ; thirty carried on the war in Macedo- mias- 
ma, to reduce the rebellion of Amphipolis ; a confiderable fquadron 
collected tribute, and levied foldiers, in the colonies of Afia ; an- 
other, ftili more powerful, ravaged the coaft of Peloponnefus, Ne- 
ver did any kingdom or republic equal the magnanimity of Athens ; 
never, in ancient or modern times, did the courage of any dale en- 
tertain an ambition fo far fuperior to its power, or exert efforts fo 
difproportionate to its ftrength. Amidft the difficulties and dan- 
gers which encompaflcd them on every fide, the Athenians perfifled 
in the fiege of Syracufe, a city little inferior to their own ; and, un- 
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The Athe- 
nian arma- 
ment, com- 
manded by 
Demollhe- 

nes, arrives 
at Syracufe. 
Olymp. 
xci. 4. 

A. C. 413. 



The com- 
bined forces 
affault Syra- 
cuic. 



daunted by the adhial devaftation of their country, unterrified by the 
menaced affault of their walls, they fent, without delay, fuch a rein- 
forcement into Sicily, as afforded the raoft promifing hopes of fuc- 

cefs to their expedition againft that ifland 

The Syracufans had fcarcely time to rejoice at their vi&ory, or 
Nicias to bewail his defeat, when a numerous and formidable arma- 
ment appeared on the Sicilian coaft. The foremoft gallies, their 
prows adorned with gaudy ftreamers, purfued a fecure courfe to- 
wards the harbours of Syracufe. The emulation of the rowers 
was animated by the mingled founds of the trumpet and clarion ; 
and the regular decoration, and elegant fplendour, which diftin- 
guifhed every part of the equipment, exhibited a pompous fpeftacle 
of naval triumph. Their appearance, even at a diftance, announced 
the country to which they belonged ; and both the joy of the be- 
fiegers, and the terror of the befieged, acknowledged that Athens 
was the only city in the world capable of fending to the lea inch 

a beautiful and magnificent contribution. The Syracufans employed 



ffort 



10 



approach, of the hoftile armament; which, belides innumerable l'o- 



effel 



lies, commanded by the experienced valour of Dcmofthenes and Ku- 
rymedon. The pikenien on board exceeded live thoufand ; the 
light-armed troops were nearly as numerous ; and, incliu!iii f .; 
the rowers, workmen, and attendants, the whole ftrength may he 

reckoned equal to that originally fent with Nicias", which amounted 
to above twenty thoufand men. 

The misfortunes hitherto attending the operations in Sicily had 
lowered the character of the general; and this circumllance, as well 
as the fuperior abilities of Dcmofthenes, entitled him to affumc the 
tone of authority in their conjunct deliberations. His advice, which 



11 Thucydid. p. 501, & feqq. 

11 Comp. Thucydid. fupra citat. Diodor. 1. xiii. p. 3^6. Plat, in Nici.i. 



Eurymcclnn 
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Eurymedon highly approved, and in which the dilatory caution of 
Nicias finally acquiefced, was clear and fimple. u They ought to 
avail themfelves of the alarm which the unexpected arrival of fuch 
a powerful reinforcement had lpread among the enemy ; and inflead 
of fubmitting to the tedious formalities of a fiege, at once aflault 
the walls of Syracufe. He trufted, by the valour of his troops, to 
obtain, in one day, the valuable reward of long and fevere labours. 
But if the gods had otherwife determined, it would be time to de- 
fift from an cnterprile, in which delay was equal to defeat, and to 
employ the bravery of the Athenian youth in repelling the invaders 



CHAP. 
XX. 




13 51 



of their country . 

After ravaging the banks of the Anapus, and making fome in- Their firfi 



effectual attempts againft the fortifications on that fide, probably fuccefsful! 
with a view to divert- the attention of the enemy, Demofthenes 
chofe the firfl hour of a moonfhine night, to proceed with the 
flower of the army to feize the fortrefles in Epipole. The march 
was performed with fuccefsful celerity ; the out-pofts were furprifed ; , 
the guards put to the fword ; and three feparate encampments, of 
the Syracufans, the Sicilians, and allies, formed a feeble oppofition to 
the Athenian ardour. As if their vi&ory had already been complete, 
the aflailants began to pull down the wooden battlements, or to urge 
the purfuit with a rapidity which difordered their ranks. 

Meanwhile, the vigilant activity of Gylippus had affembled the A general 
whole force of Syracufe. At the approach of the enemy his van- fn^ST"*' 
guard retired. The Athenians were decoyed within the intricate L-!' 1 

windings of the walls, and their irregular fury was firft checked by ,catcd - 
the firmneis of a Theban phalanx. A refiftance fo fudden and un- 
expected might alone have been decifive ; but other circumitances 
were adverfc to the Athenians, Their ignorance of the ground, the 
alternate obfeurity of night, and the deceitful glare of the moon, 



,J Thucydiil. I. vii. p. 5 19. 
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which fhimng in the front of the Thebans, illumined the fplendour 
of their arms, and multiplied the terror of their numbers. The fore- 
moft ranks of the purfuers were repelled ; and as they retreated tn 



main 



who finging the Poean in their Doric dialecT: and accent, were un- 
fortunately taken for enemies. Fear, and then rage,, feized the 
Athenians, who thinking; themfelves encompafled on all fides, deter- 



mined to force 



the 



bloodfhed among 
To prevent the 



of 



every moment to demand the watch-word, which was at length be- 
trayed to their adverfaries. The confequence of this was doubly 
fatal. At every rencounter the filent Athenians were flaughtered 
without mercy, while the enemy, who knew their watch-word, 
might at pleafure join, or decline, the battle, and eafily opprefs their 
weaknefs, or elude their ftrength. The terror and confufion in- 
creafed ; the rout became general ; Gylippus purfued in good order 
with his vi&orious troops. The vanquished could not defcend in a 
body with the celerity of fear, by the narrow paflages through which 
they had mounted. Many abandoned their arms, and explored the 
unknown paths of the rocky Epipolc. Others threw themfelves 
from precipices, rather than await the purfuers. Several thouiands 
were left dead or wounded on the fcene of adlion ; and in the 
morning the greater part of the ftragglers were intercepted and cut 
off by the Syracufan cavalry ,4 . 

The falutary This dreadful and unexpected difaftcr fufpended the operations of 

propofedby the liege. The Athenian generals fpent the time in fruitlefs dclihe- 

prcvc°ntJd n by ratl0ns concerning their future meafurcs, while the army lay cn- 

Niciai. camped on the marfhy and unhealthy banks of the Anapus. The 

vicilTmides of an autumnal atmofpherc, corrupted by the foul va- 



Thucydid. p. 520, & fcqq. 
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pours of an unwholefome foil, made a fevere impreffion on the irrl 
table fibres of men, exhaufted by fatigue, deje&ed by difgrace, and 
deprived of hope, A general ficknefs broke out in the camp. De- 
mofthenes urged this calamity as a new reafon for haftening their 
departure, while it was yet poflible to crofs the Ionian fea, with- 
out rifking the danger of a winter's temped. But Nicias dif- 
fuaded the defign of leaving Sicily until they fhould be warranted 
to take this important ftep by the poiitive authority of the repub- 
lic. " Thofe who were adlually the mod bent on ignomi- 
nious flight, would, after their return, be the foremoft to accufe 

the weaknefs or the treachery of their commanders ; and for his 
own part, he would rather die honourably in the field of battle, than 
perifh by the unjuft fentence of his country." Demofthenes and 
Eurymedon knew, by fatal experience, the irafcible temper of an 
Athenian affembly ; they only infifted, that the armament fhould 
at leaft remove to a more convenient ftation, from whence, after the 
troops had recovered their ufual health and fpirits, they might harafs 
the enemy by continual defcents, until they obtained an opportunity 
of fighting the Syracufan fleet on the open fea. 

But even this refolution was flrenuoufly oppofed by Nicias, who His 
knew by the fecret correfpondence which he maintained with cer- 
tain traitors in Syracufe, that the treafury of that city had been ex- 
haufted by the enormous cxpence of two thoufand talents already 
incurred in the war, and that the magiftrates had flretched their 
credit to its utmoft limits, in borrowing from their allies ; and who 
therefore naturally flattered himfelf, that the vigour of their rc 11 fi- 
ance would abate with the decay of their faculties. The colleagues 
of Nicias were confounded with the lirmncfs of an oppolition lo 
unlike the flexible timidity of his ordinary character, and fo iucon- 
fiflent with the fentimcnts which he had often cxprefled concerning 



the Sicilian expedition. They imagined that he might rely on fome 
more important ground of confidence, which his caution was un- 

4 willing 
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willing to i explain; they fubmitted therefore to his opinion, an 
opinion equally fatal to himfelf jind to them, and to the armament 
which they commanded l \ 

Meanwhile the prudence of Gylippus profited of the fame of his 
viflory, to draw a powerful reinforcement from the Sicilian cities • 
and the transports, fo long expe&ed from Peloponnefus, finally 
arrived in the harbour of Ortygia. The Peloponneiian forces had 
failed from Greece early in the fpring; and it is not explained for 
what reafon they touched cn the coaft of Cyrenaica. There they 
continued for fome months, that they might defend their Grecian 
brethren, a&ually threatened by the barbarous aflaults of the Ly- 
bians ; and having conquered that dangerous enemy, they aug- 
mented their fleet with a few Cyrenian gallics and fafely reached 

, the place of their firft deftination. This lquadron formed 



no- 



Syracufe, the place of their firft deftination. 
the laft afliftance fent to either of the contending parties, and 
thing farther was required to complete the a&ors in the following 
dreadful fcene ; for by the acceflion of the Cyrenians, Syracufe was 
cither attacked or defended by all the various divifions of the Gre- 
cian name, which formed, in that age, the mod civilized portion 
of the inhabitants of Afia, Africa, and Europe. 

The arrival of fuch powerful auxiliaries to the befieged, and the 
increafing force of the malady, totally dilccmccrted the Athenians. 
Even Nicias agreed to fet fail. Every nccelFary preparation was 

made for this purpofe, and the cover cf night was cholcn, as mod 
proper for concealing their own difgracc, and for eluding the ven- 
geance of the enemy. But the night appointed for their departure 
was diftinguilhed by an inaufpicious cclipfc of the moon, for fo at 
leaft it was judged by the fuperftitious fears of Nicias, and by the i 
norancc of his diviners even in the vain art which they proieflcd. 

15 Comp, Thucydid. p. 524. k Plut. in fhould have taught (hem, that the obfeuricy 
Nicia. of an cclipfc betokened a fucccfiful retreat. 



Thucydid. p. 527. Plutarch, in Nicia. 
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The voyage was deferred till the myftical number of thrice nine c A p 
days. But before the expiration of that time it was no longer practi- 
cable ; for the defign was foon difcovered to the Syracufans, and this 
difcovery, added to the encouragement derived from the circum- 

fiances of which we have already taken notice, increafed their eager- 
nefs to attack the enemy by fea and land. Their attempts failed to 
deftroy, by fire-fihips, the Athenian fleet. They were more fuccefs- 
ful in employing fuperior numbers to divide the ftrength, and to 
weaken the refiftance, of an enfeebled and dejected foe. During 

three days there was a perpetual fucceflion of military and naval ex- 
ploits. On the firft day fortune hung in fufpenfe ; the fecond de- 
prived the Athenians- of a confiderable fquadron commanded by Eu- 
rymedon j and this misfortune was embittered, on the third, by the 



lofs of eighteen gallies, with their crews 1 

The Syracufans celebrated their victory with triumphant enthu- Their pur- 
fiafm ; while their orators " extolbd and magnified the glory of a hv^VJ ene^ 
city, which, by its native prowefs and fingle danger, had not only m - v ' 
maintained the Independence of Sicily, but avenged the injuries of 
the whole Grecian name, too long difhonoured and afflicted by 
the oppreflivc tyranny of Athens. That tyranny had been acquired 
and confirmed by the ufurped lbvcreignty of the fea ; but even on 

* 

that clement, the courage of Syracufe had defeated the experience of 
the enemy. Their renown would be immortal, if they accomplished 
the ufeful and meritorious work ; and if, by intercepting the re- 
treat, and dcflroying the armament of the Athenians, they crufheel 

at once the power, and for ever humbled the pride, of that afpiring 
people." 

This defign, fuggeftcd by (lie wifdom of I Icrmocratcs, was eagerly w | 10 throw 
adopted by the aftivc zeal of his fellow-citizens, who drove, with ^tixcll^ 
unremitting ardour, to throw a chain of vcflcls acrois the mouth 1Iarbour ' 



Thucydid. p. 528, & fcqq. 
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of 
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c yy P * °^ t ^ ie Great Harbour, about a mile in breadth. The labour 




was complete before Nicias, totally occupied by other obje&s, at- 
tempted to interrupt it. After repeated defeats, and although he 
was fo miferably tormented by the ftone, that he had frequently fo- 
liated his recal, that virtuous commander, whpfe courage rofe in ad- 
verfity, ufed the utmoft diligence to retrieve the affairs of his coun- 
try. The fhattered gallies were fpeedily refitted, and again pre- 
pared, to the number of an hundred and ten, to rifk the event of a 
battle. As they had fuffered greatly, on former occafions, by the 
hardnefs and maffive folidity of the Syracufan prows, Nicias pro- 
vided them with grappling-irons, fitted to prevent the recoil of 
their opponents, and the repetition of the hoflile ftroke. The 
decks were crowded with armed men, and the contrivance to 
which the enemy had hitherto chiefly owed their fuccefs, of intro- 
ducing the firmnefs and {lability of a military, into a naval engage- 
ment, was adopted in its full extent by the Athenians. When the 
fleet was ready for fea, Nicias recalled the troops from the various 
ports and fortreffes (till occupied by their arms, and formed them 
into one camp on the (hore, where, on the day of battle, their ranks 
might be extended as widely as the vicinity of the Syracufan ram- 
parts could fafely permit ; that a fpacious retreat might be fecured to 
the Athenian fhips, if perfecuted by their ufual bad fortune ; in 
which fatal alternative nothing remained, but to retire by land with 
the mifcrable remnant of the army. But Nicias did not yet defpair, 
that the lad efforts of his countrymen would break the enemy's 
chain at the mouth of the Great Harbour ; and that they would re- 
turn victorious, to tranfport their encamped companions to the 
friendly ports of Naxos and Catana. 

Both fides Elevated by this hope, he forgot his bodily infirmities, and fup- 

pTfparc for # 

baitic. preffed the anguilh of his foul. With a cheerful and magnanimous 

firmnefs, he removed the dcjcCtion of the Athenians, exhortinj; 
them, before they embarked, by an affcCting and manly fpeech, " to 

remember 
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remember the vicifTitudes of war, and the inftability of fortune l9 . c A p - 




Though hitherto unfuccefsful, they had every thing to expert from 
the ftrength of their actual preparations ; nor ought men, who had 
tried and furmounted fo many dangers, to yield to the weak preju- 
dices of unexperienced folly, and cloud the profpeft of future vie- 

■ 

tory, by the glpomy remembrance of paft defeat. They yet enjoyed 
an opportunity to defend their lives, their liberty, their friends, their 

country, and the mighty name of Athens ; an opportunity which 
never could return, fince the whole fortune of the republic was em- 
barked in the prefent fleet." When Gylippus and the Syracufan 
commanders were apprized of the defigns of the enemy, they 
haftened to the defence of the bar which had been thrown acrofs the 
entrance of the harbour- It is uncertain for what reafon they had 
left open one narrow paiTage 23 , on either fide of which they ftationed 
a powerful fquadron. Gylippus animated the failors with fuch to- 
pics as the occafion naturally furnifhed, and returned to take the 
conduft of the land-forces, leaving Sicanus, Agatharchus, and Py- 
then, the two firft to command the wings, and the laft, a citizen 
of Corinth, to command the centre of the Syracufan fleet, which 
fell fliort of the Athenian by the number of twenty gallies. But the 
former was admirably provided with whatever feemed mod necef- 
fary for attack or fcr defence; even the Athenian grappling-irons 
had not been overlooked ; to elude the dangerous grafp of thefe 
inftruments, the prows of the Syracufan vcflcls were covered with 
wet and llippery hides. 

Before the Athenians fet fail, Nicias, that nothing might be nc- 'Naval en- 
gagement in 

gle&ed to obtain fucceft, went round the whole armament, acklrcfTing, the Great 

1 n 1 .1 r 1 li ,!• Harbour. 

in the molt pathetic terms, the leveral commanders hy name, recalling 
to them the objects moll dear and mod rcfpcdtablc, which they were 
engaged by every tic of honour and aftc&ion to defend, and con- 



19 Thucydid. p. 535, & fectq. 
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juring therfi by their families, their friends, and their paternal gods, 
-to exert whatever Ikill or courage they collefiively, or as individuals, 
pofleflfed, on this ever memorable and moft important occalion. He 
then returned to the camp with an enfeebled body and an anxious 
mind, committing the laft hope of the republic to the a&ive valour 
of Demofthenes, Eudemus, and Menander. The firft impreftion of 
the Athenians was irrefiftible ; they burft through the paffage of the 
bar, and repelled the fquadrons on either fide. As the entrance 
widened, the Syracufans, in their turn, ruflied into the harbour, 
which was more favourable than the open fea to their mode of 
fighting. Thither the foremoft of the Athenians returned, either 
compelled by fuperior force, or that they might affift their com- 
panions. The engagement became general in the mouth of the 
harbour ; and in this narrow fpace two hundred gallies fought, 
during the greateft part of the day, with an obftinate and perfevcring 
valour. It would require the expreflive energy of Thucydides, and 
the imitative, though inimitable founds and expreflions of the Grecian 
tongue, to defcribe the noife, the tumult, and the ardour of the con- 
tending fquadrons. The battle was not long confined to the fhock 
of adverfe prows, and to the diftant hoftility of darts and arrows. 
The neareft veflels grappled, and clofed with each other, and their 
decks were foon converted into a field of blood. While the heavy- 
armed troops boarded the enemy's (hips, they left their own expofed 
to a fimilar misfortune; the fleets were divided into maflive chifters 
of adhering gallics; and the confufion of their mingled fhouts over- 
powered the voice of authority ; the Athenians exhorting, not to 
abandon an element on which their republic had ever acquired vic- 
tory and glory, for the dangerous protection of an hoftile fhore ; and 
the Syracufans encouraging each other not to fly from an enemv, 
vvhofc weaknefs or cowardice had long meditated flight 11 . 



ai Thucydid. p. 543, Sc fcqq. 
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The lingular and tremendous fpedacle of an engagement more c p - 




The A the- 



fierce and obftinate than any that had ever been beheld in the 
Grecian feas, reftrained the activity, and totally fufpended the powers nians de- 
of the numerous and adverfe battalions which encircled the 

coafl. The fpe&ators and the adtors were equally interefted in the 

important fcene ; but the former, the current of whofe fenfibility 
was undiverted by any exertion of mind or body, felt more deeply, 

and exprefled more forcibly, the various emotions by which they 
were agitated". Hope, fear, the fhouts of vidtory, the fhrieks of 
defpair, the anxious folicitude of doubtful fuccefs, animated the 
countenances, the voice, and the gefture of the Athenians, whofe 
whole reliance centered in their fleet. When at length their gallies 
evidently gave way on every fide, the contraft of alternate, and the 
rapid tumult of fucceffive paffions, fubfided in a melancholy calm. 

This dreadful paufe of aftonifhment and terror was followed by the 
difordered trepidation of flight and fear: many efcaped to the camp* 

others ran, uncertain whither to dirett their fteps; while Nicias, with 
a fmall, but undifmayed band, remained on the fhore, to protect the 
landing of their unfortunate gallies. But the retreat of the Athenians 

could not probably have been effected, had it not been favoured by 
the adlual circumftances of the enemy, as well as by the peculiar pre- 
judices of ancient fupcrflition. In this well-fought battle, the van- 
quifhecl had loft fifty, and the vidtors forty vcflels. It was incum- 
bent on the latter to employ their immediate and molt ftrenuous 

efforts to recover the dead bodies of their friends, that they might 

be honoured with the facred and indifpenfablc rites of funeral. The 

day was far fpent ; the ftrength of the failors had been exhaufted 

by a long continuance of unremitting labour; and both they and 

their companions on fhore were more cielirous to return to Syracufc 

to enjoy the fruits of vi&ory, than to irritate the dangerous defpair 
of the vanquifhed Athenians' 1 . 
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Their ex- 
treme de- 
spondency. 



T*e Syra- 
cufans cele 
brate the 
feftiva] of 
Hercules 
with licen- 
tious joy. 



It is obfeirved by the Roman orator , with no lefs truth than ele- 
gance, that not only the navy of Athens, but the glory and the em- 
pire of that republic, fuffered fhipwreck in the fatal harbour of Syra- 
cufe. The defpondent degeneracy which immediately followed this 
ever memorable engagement was teftified in the negledt of a duty 
which the Athenians had never neglected before, and in denying a 
part of their national character, which it had hitherto been their 
greateft glory to maintain. They abandoned to infult and indignity 
the bodies of the flain ; and when it was propofed to them by their 
commanders to prepare next day for a fecond engagement, fince their 
veffels were (till more numerous than thofe of the enemy, they, who 
had feldom avoided a fuperior, and who had never declined the en- 
counter of an equal force, declared, that no motive could induce 
them to withftand the weaker armament of Syracufe* Their only 



efcap 



under cover of the night, 



foe 



whom they had not courage to oppofe, and from a place where 
every obje& was offenfive to their fight, and moll painful to their 

refledion **• 

The behaviour of the Syracufans might have proved extremely 
favourable to this delign. The evening after the battle was the 
vigil of the feaft of Hercules ; and the (till agitated combatants 
awakened, after a fhort and feverifh repofe, to celebrate the memory 
of their favourite hero, to whofe propitious influence they probably 
afcribed the merit of the moft fplendid trophy that ever adorned the 
fame of Syracufe. From the triumph of vi&ory, and grateful emo- 
tions of religious enthufiafm, there was an eafy tranlition, in the 
creed and in the pra&ice of the Greeks, to the extravagance of licen- 
tious joy, and the exceffes of fenfual indulgence. Sports, proceflions, 
mufic, dancing, the pleafures of the table, of the elegant arts, and ot 
unguarded converfation, were incorporated in the texture of their 
religious worfhip. But the coincidence of a feftival and a vi&ory, 



11 Cic, In Vcjt. v, 37. 
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demanded an accumulated profufion of fuch objects as footh the CHAP, 
fenfes, and pleafe the fancy, Amidft thefe giddy transports, the 
Syracufans loft all remembrance of an enemy whom they defpifed ; 
even the foldiers on guard joined the diflblute or frivolous amufe- 
ments of their companions ; and, during the greateft part of the 

night, Syracufe prefented a mixed fcene of fecure gaiety, of thought- 
lefs jollity, and of mad and dangerous diforder* 5 . 

The firm and vigilant mind of Hermocrates alone withftood, but Stratagem 
was unable to divert, the general current. It was impofhble to 

crate? to pre 



roufe to the fatigues of war men buried in wine and pleafure, and AtheniL 
intoxicated with victory j and, as he could not intercept by force, retreat - 
he determined to retard by ftratagem, the intended retreat of the 
Athenians, whofe numbers and refentment would ftill render them 
formidable, to whatever part of Sicily they might remove their 
camp. A felect band of horfemen, aflumrng the character of traitors, 
fearlefsly approached the hoftile ramparts, and warned the Athenians of 
the danger of departing that night, as many ambufcades lurked in the 
way, and all the moft important panes were occupied by the enemy. 
The frequency of treafon gained credit to the perfidious advice; and 
the Athenians having changed their firft refolution, were perfuaded 
by Nicias to wait two days longer, that fuch meafures might be 
taken as feemed beft adapted to promote the fafety and celerity of 



their march 



16 



The camp was railed on the third morning after the battle. Forty The Aihe- 



* • r 

thoufand men, of whom many were affliftcd with wounds and dif- "hdr'c^ni p 
cafe, and all exhaufted by fatigue, and deje&ed by calamity, exhi- 
bited the appearance, not of n flying army, but of a great and po- 
pulous community, driven from their ancient habitations by the 
cruel vengeance of a conqueror. They had mifcrably fallen from 
the lofty expectations with which they failed in triumph to the bar- 
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boiir of Syracufe. They had abandoned their fleet, their tranfports, 
the hopes of vittory, and the glory of the Athenian name ; and thefe 
colle&ive fufferings were enhanced and exafperated by the painful 

images which (truck the eyes and the fancy of each unfortunate in- 
Their dread- dividual The mangled bodies of their companions and friends, 

° n$ * deprived of the facred rites of funeral, affe&ed them with a fcnti- 
ment of religious horror, on which the weaknefs of human nature is 
happily unable to dwell. They removed their attention from this 
dreadful fight; but they could not divert their compaffion from a 
fpe&acle ftill more melancholy, the numerous crowds of fick and 

wounded, who followed them with enfeebled and unequal fteps, in- 
treating, in the accent and attitude of unutterable anguifh, to be 
delivered from the horrors of famine, or the rage of an exafperated 
foe. Amidft fuch affe&ing fcenes, the heart of a ftranger would 
have melted with tender fympathy; but how much more muft it 
have affii&ed the Athenians, to fee their parents, brothers, children, 
and friends, involved in unexampled mifery ! to hear, without the 
pofhbility of relieving, their lamentable complaints ! and reluc- 
tantly to throw the clinging vi&ims from their wearied necks and 
arms! Yet the care of perfonal fafety prevailed over every other 
care ; for the foldiers, either deftitute of flaves, or diftrufting their 
fidelity, were not only encumbered by their armour, but opprcflcd 



by the weight of their provifions 



27 



Melancholy The fuperior rank of Nicias entitled him to a pre-eminence of 

Nidaaf ° f t0 ^ an( * °^ woe J anc * he deferves the regard of pofterity by his cha- 
racter and fufferings, and ftill more by the melancholy firmncfs of 
his conduct. The load of accumulated difafters did not fink him 
into inactive defpondency- He moved with a rapid pace around 
every part of the army, and the ardour of his mind rc-animating 
the languor of his debilitated frame, he exclaimed, with a loud and 
diftlntt voice, 4< Athenians, and allies f there is yet room for hope. 



* 7 Thucydid. p. 548. 



Many 
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Many have efcaped from ftill greater evils ; nor ought you raftily to 
accufe either fortune or yourfelves. As to me,, who, in bodily 
ftrength, excel not the weakeft among you (for you fee to what a 
miferable condition my difeafe has reduced me), and who, in the 

happinefs of private life, and the deceitful gifts of profperity, had 
long been diftinguifhed above the moft illuftrious of my contem- 
poraries, I am now confounded in affli&ion with the meaneft and 
Hioft worthlefs, Yet am I unconfeious of deferving fuch a fatal re- 
verfe of fortune. My conduct towards men has been irreproachable j 
my piety towards the gods confpicuous and fincere. For this rea- 
fon I am ftill animated with confidence ; calamities, unmerited by 
guilt, are difarmed of their terrors. If we have incurred the indig- 
nation of the gods by our ambitious defigns againft Sicily, our 
offence, furely, is fufficiently expiated by paft fufferings, which 
now render us the objedts of compaffion. Other nations have 
attacked their neighbours with lefs provocation, and have yet efcaped 
with a gentler punifhment ; nor will experience warrant the belief, 

that, for the frailties and errors of paflion, providence fhould impofe 
penalties too heavy to be borne. We have the lefs reafon to adopt 
an impious prejudice, fo difhonourable to the gods, when we con- 
fider the means which their goodnefs has ftill left us to provide for 
our defence. Our numbers, our refolution, and even our misfor- 
tunes, ftill render us formidable. There is not any army in Sicily 
capable to intercept our courfe ; much lefs to expel us from the firft 
friendly territory in which we may fix our camp. If we can fecure, 
therefore, our prefent fafety by a prudent, fpeedy, and courageous 
retreat, we may afterwards retrieve our loft honour, and reftore the 
fallen glory of Athens; fince the chief ornament of a ftate confifts in 
brave and virtuous men, not in empty fhips, and undefended 
walls 18 . 11 

10 Thucydid. p. 55Q, 
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The aclions of Nicias fully correfponded with 



words 



He 



gle&ed 



of the duties of a great general. Inftead 



the army towards Naxos and Catana, in which direction there was 
reafon to apprehend many fecret ambumes of the enemy, he con- 
duced them by the weftern route towards Gela and Camerina; 
expe&ing, by this meafure, to find provifions in greater plenty, as 

as to elude the latent fnares of the Syracufans. That nothing 
might be omitted which promifed the hope of relief, meflengers 



wei 



were immediately difpatched 



the 



ghbou 



cities, which 



might poffibly be tempted by their natural jealoufy of the g 
profperity of Syracufe, to favour the retreat of the vanquished 
troops were then divided into two fquares, as the moft feci 



The 



capacious 



gement 



dueled the rear ; 

the centre. In t 



Nicias led the van ; Demofthenes con- 
baggage, and unarmed multitude, occupied 
-der of march, they palled the river Anapus, 



ford of which was feebly difputed by an inconfiderable guard 



and having proceeded the nrft day only fl 



they encamped 



in the evening on a rifmg ground, . after being much haralTed during 
the latter part of their journey by the Syracufan cavalry and archers, 
who galled them at a diftance, intercepted the ftragglers, and 
avoided, by a feafonabie retreat, to commit the fecurity of their 
own fortune with the dangerous defpair of the Athenians. 
Next day having marched only twenty furlongs, they reached 
a fpacious plain, the convenience of which invited them to 
repofe ; efpecially as they needed a fupply of water and provi- 
fions. which might be ealily obtained from the furrounding coun- 



try ,9 . 

Before this time the enemy were apprifed of their line of march ; 
and, in order to interrupt it, they fent a numerous detachment to 



fortify the mountain of 



This mountain, which probably 



** Thucydid. p. 552. 3< fcqq. 



gave 
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gave name to the fmall town fituate in its neighbourhood, inter- c H^A P. 
fe&ed the dired: road to Gela and Camerina. It was diftant a few 
miles from the Athenian encampment, and a fmall degree of art 

■ 

might render it impregnable, fince it was of a fteep and rapid afcent, 
and encompafled on every fide by the rocky channel of a loud and 
foaming torrent. In vain the Athenians attempted, on three firo- 
eeffive days, to force the paflage. They were repelled with lofs in 
every new attack, which became more feeble than the preceding* 
In the firft and moft defperate, an accidental ftorm of thunder en- 
creafed the courage of the Syracufans and the terror of the Athe- 
nians. A fimilar event had, in the firft engagement after the inva» 
fion of Sicily, produced an oppofite effeft on the contending nations. 
But the hopes and the fears of men change with their fortune. 

In the evening after the laft unfuccefsful conteft, the condition of 
the Athenians was peculiarly deplorable. The numbers of the 
wounded had been increafed by the fruitlefs attempts to pafs the 
mountain ; the enemy had continually galled and infulted them as 
they retreated to their camp ; the adjacent territory could no longer 
fupply them with the neceffaries of life ; and they muft be com- 



their line of 



dfhip 



fhore 



if they expedled to reach, in fafety, the places of 
their rcfpettive deftination. Even this refolution (for there was no 
alternative) however dreadful to men in their comfortlefs and ex- 
haufted (late, was recommended by Nicias, who, to conceal his de- 
fign from the enemy, caufed innumerable fires to be lighted in every 
part of the camp 30 . The troops then marched out under cover of 
the night, and in the fame order which they had hitherto obferved. 
But they had not proceeded far in this no&urnal expedition, when 
the oblcurity of the flues, the deceitful tracks of an unknown 
and hoftile country, filled the moft timid or unfortunate with 
imaginary terrors. Their panic, as is ufual in great bodies of 



30 Thucyditl. p. 552. Sc feqq 



men 
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c HA If. .men, was foeedity communicated to thofe: around them; and De- 

mofthenes, with above one-half of his divifion, fatally miftook the 
road, and quitted, never more to rejoin, the reft of the army. 

The divifion Th e fcouts of Gylippus and the Syracufans immediately brought in- 
by^Soft? teliigence of this important event, which furniflied an opportunity to 
ders^toGy 11 " attac k ^ e divided ftrength of the Athenians. His fuperior knowledge 
Iippas. of the country enabled Gylippus, by the celerity of his mafch, to inter- 
cept the fmaller divifion, and to furround them on every fide, in the 
difficult and intricate defiles which led to the ford of the river Eri- 
nios. There he affaulted them with impunity, during a whole day, 

with darts, arrows, and javelins. When the meafure of their fuf- 
ferings was complete, he proclaimed towards the evening, by the 



found of the trumpet 



cf the herald 



dom, forgivenefs, and protection to all who fhould defert and aban- 
don the bad fortune of their leaders ; an offer which was accepted 
by the troops of feveral Afiatic iflands, and other dependent and 
tributary countries. At length he entered into treaty with Dc- 
mofthenes himfelf, whofe foldiers laid down their arms, and deli- 
vered their money (which filled the capacious hollow of four broad 
bucklers), on condition that they fhould not fuffer death, imprifon- 
ment, or famine u . Notwithftanding the number of the defertcrs 
and of the flain, the remainder ftill amounted to fix thoufand, who 
were fent to Syracufe with their captive general, under a powerful 
and vigilant efcort, while the attivity of Gylippus followed the flying 
battalions of the enemy, which had been conducted by Nicias to 
the diftance of twenty miles, towards the fatal banks of the river 
Aflinaros. 

The divifion The Syracufans overtook the rear before the van could arrive at 

ovcrtakcn C by ^ e l°fry abrupt margin of this rapid ftrcam ; and an herald was 
the enemy. f ent t0 Nicias,' exhorting him to imitate the example of his col- 
league, and to furrender, without farther bloodfhcd, to the irrc- 



Jl Thucydiden, p. 553. 



fiftibl 



c 
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fiftible valour of his victorious purfuers. Nicias difbeKeved, or af- C H A P. 

xx. 

fected to difbelieve, the report ; but when a confidential meflenger, 
whom he was allowed to difpatch for information, brought certain 
intelligence of the furrender and difgrace of Demofthenes, he alfo 
condefcended to propofe terms, in the name of the Athenians, en- 
g a g m g> on tbe immediate ceflation of hoftilities, to reimburfe the 
magiftrates of Syracufe for the expence of the war, and to deliver 

■ 

r 

Athenian hoftages (a citizen for a talent) until the debt fhould be 
liquidated 3 \ 

i 

Thefe terms were rejected by the Syracufans with difdain ; and Their mel 
Gylippus having occupied the raoft advantageous ports on every fence. ° 
iide, attacked the army of Nicias with the fame mode of warfare 
which had, two days before, proved fo deftrudtive to their unfortu- 
nate companions. During the whole day they bore, with extraor- 



mary 



of 



cruel 



was vain : Gylippus 
hundred men of de 



my. But that hope 
and, although three 
broke through the 



guards, and efFe&ed their efcape, the reft were r 
than they returned to their former ftation, and laid down their arms 

m 

in lilent defpair. Yet the return of the morning brought back their 
courage. They again took up their arms, and marched towards 
the river, rniferably galled and afflicted by the hoftile archers and ca- 
valry. Their diftrefs was moft lamentable and i 
did not totally forlake them; for like men in 
languor of a confuming difeafe, they ftill entertained a confufcd 
idea that their fufferings would end, could thev but reach the onnofirr 



hope 



of 



S3 



dcfirc of afluaging 



Honhl feme 
on che banks 



the rapidity of the ft ream : - Allina 



the purfuing Syracufans, who had occupied the rocky banks, de- 

11 Thucydid. p. 5i4 . » u. ibid. 

Vol. I. 4 S flroying 



ros, 



# 
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ftroying them with innumerable volleys of miffile weapons. I n the 
Affinaros they bad a new enemy to contend with. 'The depth and 
force of the waters triumphed over their fingle, and fhook their im- 
plicated ftrength. Many were borne down the ftream. At length 
die weight of their numbers refilled the violence of the torrent; 
but a new form of danger and of horror prefented itfelf to the eyes 
of Nicias. His foldiers turned their fury againft each other, dif- 
puting, with the point of the fword, the unwholefome draughts of 
the agitated and turbid current. This fpe&acle melted .the firmnefe 
of his manly foul* He furrendered to Gylippus, and aiked quarter 
for the miferable remnant of his troops who had not perifhed in the 
Affinaros, or been deftroyed by the Syracufan archers and cavalry *\ 
Before the commands of the Lacedaemonian general coulld per- 
vade the army, many of the foldiers had, according to the barbarous 
pra&ice of the age 5 feized their prifoners and flayes^ fo that the 
Athenian captives were afterwards di&ributed among feveral com- 
munities of Sicily, which had fe&t affiftance to SyraCUfe* The reft, 
upon laying dow# their arms, were entitled td the pity and pro- 
tection of Gylippus ; who, after fending proper detachments to in- 
tercept and colledl the Itragglers, returned in triumph to the city 
with the ineftimabfle trophies of his valour and conduct. 

Nicias had little to e-%pe£fc from the humanity of a proud and vic- 
torious Spartan ; but Deraofthenes might naturally flatter himfelf 
with the hope of jujiice. He urged with energy, but urged in vair^ 

the obfervance of the capitulation which had been ratified with due 
forms, on the faith of which he had furrendered himfelf and the 
troops entrufted to his command. The public prifoners, conduced 
fucccflively to Syracufe, and exceeding together the number of feven 
thoufand, were treated with the fame inhuman cruelty. They were 
univerfally condemned to labour in the mines and quarries of 

Sicily 15 : their whole fuftenance was bread and water : they fufFered 

34 Thucydid. p. 555. « Ibid. p. 556. 

■f alternately 
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alternately the ardours of a fcorching fun and the chilling damps of CHAP 
autumn. For feventy days and nights they languiflied in this dread- 




ful captivity, during which the difeafes incident to their manner 
of Ufe were rendered infedious by the ftench of the dead bodies* 
which corrupted the purity of the furrounding air. At length an 
eternal feparation was made between thofe who ihould enjoy the 
happier lot of being fold as flaves into diftant lands, and thofe who 
Ihould for ever be confined to their terrible dungeons. The Athe- 
nians, with fuch Italians and Sicilians as had unnaturally embraced 
their caufe, were referved for the latter doom. Their generals, Ni- 
cias and Demofthenes, had not lived to behold this melancholy hour* 
Gylippus would have fpared their lives, not from any motives oJF 
humanity or -efteem, but that his joyous return to Sparta might have- 
been graced by their prefence. But the refentment of the Syraci] 
fans, the fears of the Corinthians, above all, the fulpicious jealoufy 
ef thofe perfidious traitors who had maintained a fecret correfpoa*. 
dence with Nicias, which they dreaded left the accidents of his fu- 
ture life might difcover, loudly demanded the immediate execution 
of the captive generals 36 . The Athenians of thofe times juflly re- 
gretted the lofs of Demofthenes, a gallant and enterprifing comman- 
der ; but pofterity will for ever lament the fate of Nicias, the mod 
pious, the mod virtuous, and the moft unfortunate man of the age. 
in which he lived. 

Amidft this dark and dreadful fcene of cruelty and revenge, we a lingular 



of 



exception to 
this genera] 



broke form like a meteor in the gloom of a noclurnal temped. crucl, x 
The Syracufans, who could punilh their helplels captives with fuch 
unrelenting feveiity, had often melted into tears at the affecting 



of Erripirlcs". an Athenian poet, who had learned in the S 



of 



f 



he ftill is by many competent and impartial judges, as the 



ft 



ja Thucydid. 1. vii. ad tin. 17 ubovc, p. 480. 

tender 
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tender ahd\ ipadietic, the moft philofophfcail and inftrudive, of all 

tragic writers. The pleafure which the Syracufans had derived from 
his inimitable poetry, made them long to hear it rehearfed by the 

flexible voices and harmonious pronunciation of the Athenians, fo 
unlike, and fo fuperior, to the rudcnefs and afperity of their own 
Doric dialedt, They defired their captives to repeat the plaintive 
fcenes of their favourite bard. The captives obeyed ; and affecting 
to reprefent the woes of ancient kings and heroes, they too faith- 
fully exprefled their own. Their tafte and fenfibility endeared them 
to the Syracufans, who releafed their bonds, received them with 



kindnefs into their families 3 , and, after treating them with all the 
honourable diftindions of ancient hofpitality, reftored them to their 
longing and affli&ed country, as a fmall but precious wreck of the 
moft formidable armament that had ever failed from a Grecian har- 
bour. .At their return to Athens they walked in folemn proeeffion 
to the houfe of Euripides, whom they gratefully hailed as their de- 



from (lavery and 



29 



more 



cnowledgment, infinitely 
fplendour that ever fur- 



rounded the perfon, and even than all the altars and temples that 
ever adorned the memory of a poet + °, muft have tranlported Euri- 
pides with the fecond tri-umph which the heart of man can feci. 
He would have enjoyed the firji^ if his countrymen had 



owed to 




his virtues the tribute which they paid to his talents ; and if, inftead 
ef the beauty and elegance of his verfcs, they had been faved 
his probity, his courage, or his patriotifm, qualities which, ftill more 

than genius and fancy, conftitute the reaj excellence and dignity of 



human nature. 



h 



3 Htc/i TfOtvjKft q iiSaoxu y faH 4.*Ta % " kc travellers ia foreign \ CQuntJ\i«| whofe fate 

is eichcr dead or teaching verfcs ; M an ex- was uncertain, 

predion firll introduced at this time, was af- ^ Plutarch, in Nicia. 

awards applied proverbially, in (peaking of * See above, Chapter VI. 
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CHAP. XXI. 
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Formidable Confederacy againfl Athe?ts. — Peculiar 
Refources of free Governments. — Naval Operations. 



Battle of Miletus. — Intrigues of Alcibipdes. — The 



Athenian Democracy fubverted. — 'Tyrannical Govern 
ment of the Four Hundred. — Battle of Eretria. 



Democracy re-eftablifoed in Athens. — Naval Succefs 
of the Athenians. — Triumphant Return of Alcibiades. 

The Eleufmian Myfteries — and Plynteria. 




N the populous and extenfive kingdoms of modern Europe, the c H a V 
revolutions of public affairs feldom difturb the humble obfcurity XXL 




of private life: but the national tranfactions of Greece involved F.xientofih 

1 Athenian 



the intcrcfl: of every family, and deeply affected the fortune and nmfortuncs 
happinefs of every individual. Had the arms of the Athenians inSlu> - 
Vol. II. B proved 
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CHAP, proved " fuccefsftrl to Sicily, each citizen would have derived frorrtt 

that event an immediate accemon of wealth, as well as of powe 




and 



But 



their proud hopes perifhed for ever in the harbour of Syracufe. 
The fucceeding di'iafters fliook to the foundation the fabric of their 
empire. In one rafh enterprife they loft their- army, their fleet y the 
prudence of their experienced generals, and the flourifhing vigour 



ma 



■Irreparable difafters! which totally difabled 

them to refift the confederacy of Petoponnefus, reinforced by the , 
refentment of a new and* powerful enemy. While a Lacedemonian 
army inverted their city, they had reafon to dread that a Syracufan 
fleet fliould affault the Piraeus ; that Athens muft finally yield to 
thefe combined attacks, and her once profperous citizens deftroyed 
by the fword, or dragged into captivity, atone by their death or dis- 
grace for the cruelties which they had recently infli&ed on the 
wretched republics of Melos and Scione. 

The dreadful alternative of vidory and defeat, renders it little fur- 
prifing that the Athenians fliould have reje&ed intelligence, which 

\ith horror. The firft meffengers of fucli 
A. C. 413. f ac j news were treated with contempt : but it was impoflible long 1 to 

with-hold belief from the miferahlc fugitives, whofe fqualid and de- 
je&ed countenances too faithfully attcftcd the public calamity. Such- 
evidence could not be refufed ; the arrogance of incredulity was 
abafhed, and the whole republic thrown into confirmation, or feized 
with defpair. The venerable members of the Areopagus exprefled 

J Thucydid. 1. vii. p. 557. Cicero goca prepared, the Athenians,, fays Thucydidesy 

farther. Hie primum opes ilJius civitatis clifhelieved *ai tok mu.v to/v r£<**n«/T*» 1* uvra 

vifbc, comminutx, cieprci1a:t]uc funt : in T « tpyu $ia,vn<p:vyw' even thofe foldicrs who- 

hoc portu Athenienfium nobilitatis, iinperij, efcaped from this melancholy bufinefs. The 

gloria: naufragium factum cxillimatur. Ci- (lories of Plutarch in Nicia, of Athenarus, 

cer. in Verrern, v. 37. &c. may he fafcly condemned as fictions, 



The news 

brought to 
Athens. 

°y m P- thev miift 

xci. 4 



The calamity was fo great that the bold- fincc they arc inconfi/lcnt with Thucydidci'o 



eft imagination had never dared to conceive narrative, 
iu exigence. T'heir minds being thus un~ 



the 
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of woe extended c *J A p * 

AAlt 



many a mile along the lofty walls which joined the Piraeus to the 




city 



fury 



Athens. 



the diviners and orators, whofe blind predi&ions, and ambitious 
harangues, had promoted an expedition eternally fatal to their 
country \ 

The diftrefs of the Athenians was tco great to admit the comfort Combination 
of fympathy ; but had they been capable of receiving, they had little againft 
reafon to exped, that melancholy confolation. The tidings fo af- 
flicting to them gave unfpeakable joy to their neighbours ; many 
feared, mod hated, and all envied a people who had long ufurped 
the dominion of Greece. The Athenian allies, or rather fubjedts, 
fcattered over fo many coafts and iflands, prepared to affert their in- 
dependence ; the confederates of Sparta, among whom the Syracu- 
fans juftly afTumed the firft rank, were unfatisiied with vidory, and 
longed for revenge : even thofe communities, which had hitherto de- 
clined the danger of a doubtful conteft, meanly folicited to become 
parties in a war, which they expeded muft finally terminate in the 
deftrudion of Athens \ 

Should all the efforts of fuch a powerful confederacy ftill prove Abetted by 
infuflicicnt to accomplifli the ruin of the devoted city, there was yet mcnt of " " 
another enemy behind, from whofc ftrength and anintofity the Athe- 
nians had every thing to fear. The long and peaceful reign of Ar- 
taxerxes, king of Perfia, expired four hundred and twenty-live years 
before the Chriftian a*ra. The two following years were remark- 
able for a rapid fuccefTion of kings, Xerxes, Sogdianus, Ochus; the 
laft of whom afTumed the name of Darius, to which hiflorians have 
added the epithet of Nothus, the baftard, to diftinguilh this cflemi- 
nate prince from his illuflrious predeceflbr \ The firft years of 
Darius Nothus were employed in confirming his deputed authority, 



Perfia. 



1 Thucydid. I.viii. p. & feqq. 5 Diodor. 1. xii. p. 322. Ctcfias Pcrfic. 

4 Thucydid. ibid. &Diudor. I. xiii. ]>. 348. c. xlv. & fcqq. 
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C yvr P * anc * * n watc ^^ n g dangerous intrigues of his numerous kinfmett 




who afpired to the throne. When every rival was removed that 
could either difturb his quiet, or offend his fufpicion, the monarch f 

funk into an indolent fecurity, and his voluptuous court was go- 
verned by the feeble adminiftration of women and eunuchs 6 . But 
in the ninth year of his reign Darius was roufcd from his lethargy 

by the revolt of Egypt and Lydia, The defection of the latter 

threatened to tear from his dominion the valuable provinces of Afia 
Minor; a confequence which he determined to prevent by employ- 
ing the bravery of Pharnabazus, and the policy of the crafty TifTa- 
phernes, to govern refpe&ively the northern and fouthern diftricts 
of that rich and fertile peninfula. The abilities of thefe general 
not only quelled the rebellion of Lydia, but extended the arms of 
their mafter towards the (bores of the -ZEgean, as well as of the Hel- 
lefpont and Propontis ; in direct oppofition to the treaty which forty 
years before had been ratified between the Athenians, then in the 
height of their profperity, and the unwarlikc Artaxerxes. But the 
recent misfortunes of that ambitious people flattered the Perfian com- 
manders with the hope of reftoring the whole Afiatic coaft to the 
great king 7 , as well as of taking exemplary puniihment on the proud 
city, which had refilled the power, difmcmbercd the empire, and 
tarnifhed the glory of Perfia* 

TheAthe- The terror of fuch a formidable combination might have reduced 
prepaVto the Athenians to defpair ; and our furprife that this confequence 



revolt. 



fhould 
refledi 



the following 



Kh 



princes of their race ; the Spaniards, the Portuguefe, and other na- 
tions of modern Europe, have, with a handful of men, marched 
victorious over the effeminate or barbarous coafls of the caflern and 
weftern world. The hardy difciplinc of Europe cafily prevailed over 

# Ctcfiaa. c. xlvll, 7 Thucydid. I, viii. p. 560, & Ctefiaa. Pcrfic. c. If, 

the 
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the un warlike foftnefs of India, and the favage ignorance of Ame- CHAP, 
rica. But the rapid fuccefs of all thefe conquerors was owing ,to 




their military knowledge and experience. By the fuperiority of < 
their arms and of their difeipline, the Romans fubdued the nations' 
of the earth. But the Athenians afford the only example of a 
people, who, by the virtues cf the mind alone, acquired an exten- 
five dominion over men equally improved with themfelves in the 
arts of war and government. They poffe fifed, or were believed to 
poflefs, fuperior courage and capacity to the nations around them ; 
and this opinion, which fhould feem not intirely deftitute of foun- 
dation, enabled them to main tarn, by very feeble garrifons^ an ab- 
folutc authority in the iflands of the iEgcan, as well as in the cities 



of the Afiatic coaft. 



deftroyed 



at once the real and the ideal fupports of their power; the lofs of 
one-third of their citizens made it impoffiblc to fupply, with frefli 
recruits^ the cxhaufled ftrcngth of their garrifons in foreign parts ; 
the terror of their fleet was no more ; and their multiplied defeats, 
before the walls of Syracufe, had converted into contempt that ad- 
miration in which Athens had been long held by Greeks and. Bar- 
barians. 

But in free governments there are many latent rcfources which p ccu i; a r re- 
public calamities alone can brine to lieht, and advcr(it\\ which, to ,ources ot 

.. . , *" ree g° VCTI1 

individuals endowed with inborn vigour of mind, is the great fchool mcnts. 

of virtue and of hcroiftn, furnilhcs alfo to the cnthuliaim of popu- 
lar aflemhlies the noble [I field lor the dilplay of national honour and 

magnanimity. Had the mcalurcs of the Athenians depended on one 
man, or even on a few, it is probable that the fclfilh timidity of 
a prince, and the cautious prudence of a council, would have funk 
under the weight of misfortunes, too heavy for the unfupported 



If that of the Tartars fhould b^ doubted, Dcfcription of the Manners of the Paitorai 



the reader may confuh Monf. dc Guignes's Nations, v. ii. 
Hift. des Huns, and Mr, Gibbon's admirablo 



flrcngth 
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the Athe- 
nians. 



CHAP, fbeagth of ordinary minds* But the firft fpark of generous ardour, 

<which the love of virtue, of glory, and the republic, or even the 
-meaner motives of ambition and vanity, excited in the afTembled 
multitude, was diffufed and increafed by the natural contagion of 

fympathy ; the patriotic flame was communicated to every breaft ; 
and the focial warmth reflected, from fuch a variety of objedts, be- 
came too intenfe to be refilled by the coldnefs of caution, and the 
damps of defpair. 

Prudent and With one mind and refolution the Athenians determined to brave 

^frfures of the fe verity of fortune, and to withftand the a {faults of the enemy. 

Nor did this noble defign evaporate in ufelefs fpcculation ; the wifeft 
meafures were adopted for reducing it to pra&ice. The great work 

began, as natural reformation ought always to begin, by regulating 

the finances, and lopping off every branch of fuperfluous expence. 
The clamour o£ turbulent demagogues was filenced ; aged wifdom 

and experience were allowed calmly to dire£t the public councils ; 
new levies were raifed ; the remainder of their fleet was equipped 
for fea ; the motions of the colonies and tributary dates were 

watched with an anxious folicitudc, and every proper expedient 
was employed that might appeafe their animofity, or render it im- 
potent 9 . Yet thefe meafures, prudent and vigorous as they were, 
could not, probably, have fufpended the fall of Athens, had not le- 
veral concurring caufes facilitated their operation. The weak, dila- 
tory, and inefFettual proceedings of the Spartan confederacy ; the 
tcmporifing, equivocal, and capricious conduct of the PerHan go- 
vernors ; above all, the intrigues and enterprifing genius of Alci- 
biades, who, after involving his country in inextricable calamities, 
finally undertook its defence, and retarded, though he could not 
prevent, its deftiny. 



9 Thucydid. 1. viii. p. 559. Diodor. 1. xiii. p. 349 
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In the year following the unfortunate expedition into Sicily, the c HA P, 

AAii 

Spartans prepared a fleet of an hundred fail, of which twenty-fiVe 
gallies were furnifhed by their own fea-portsj twenty-five by the ponne/ians 
Thebans ; fifteen by the Corinthians ; and the remainder by Locris y prepar^to* 
Phocis, Megara, and the maritime cities on the coaft of Peloponnefus. ^ 
This armament was deftined to encourage and fupport the revolt of depcndcn- 
the Afiatic fubjeds of the Athenians- The iflands of Chios and Athens. 
Lefbos, as well as the city Erythnc on the continent, folicited the xcii™?' 
Spartans to join them with their naval force* Their requeft was A - c -4i 2: - 



enforced 



and to 



vi&ual the fhips. At the fame time, an ambaflador from Cyzicus, a, 
populous town fituate on an ifland of the Propontis, entreated the 
Lacedaemonian armament to fail to the fafe and capacious harbours 
w r hich had long formed the wealth and the ornament of that city y 

and to expel the Athenian garnfons/ to which the Cyzicencs and 
their neighbours reluctantly fubmitted. The Perfian Pharnabazus* 
feconded their propofal j offered the fame conditions with Tifla- 
phernes ; and fo little harmony fublifted between the lieutenants 
of the great king, that each urged his particular demand with a total 
unconcern about the important interefts of their common matter' 0 . 
The Lacedemonians held many confultations amone thcmfclves, and n;f „. 
with their allies : hefitated. deliberated' refoived, and changed their "^afuresof 

' \ ° the confc- 

rcfolution ; and at length were perfuaded by Alcibiadcs to prefer the derates, 
overture of TifTaphcrncs and the lonians to that of the Helicfpou- 
tincs and Pharnabazus. 

The delay occafioncd by this deliberation was the principal, but 
not the only caufe. which hindered the allies from adiner expedi- n:nnst ] ,, y N 

J 1 o i vcr and gc- 

tioufly. at a time when expedition was of the utmoft importance. ^ttl.odc- 
A variety of private views diverted them from the general aim of (he i\ rinthiani 
confederacy; and the fcafon was far advanced before the (\.M*in- c"n.!n< C . 

thians, who had been dittinguiflicd by excels of antipathy to Athene, [[^"^ 

A. C. 412. 



T'r.c Achr- 

1 ; r. 



10 Thucydid. p. 561. 5c 562. 
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CHAP. were prepared to fail. They determined, from pride, perhap 

XXI* 




fuperftition, to celebrate", before 



r 

of the Grecian 



feftivals in point of dignity and fplendour. From this ceremony the 
Athenians, though enemies, were not excluded by the Corinthian 
magiftrates ; and they did not exclude themfelves, though oppreffed 
by the weight of paft misfortunes, and totally occupied by the 
thoughts of providing againft future evils. While their reprefenta- 
tives fhared the amufements of this facred fpe&acle, they negle&ed 
not the commimon recommended by their country. They fecretly 



nformed 



ed 



of the Corinthian fleet. In confequence of this important intelligence, 
the Athenians anticipated the defigns of the rebels of Chios, and 
carried off feven fhips as pledges of their fidelity. The fquadron 
which returned from this ufeful enterprifc, intercepted the Corin- 
thians as they failed through the Saronic gulph ; and having at- 
tacked and conquered them, purfued and blocked them up in their 



harbours '*. 



Succcfsfui Me 



their allies fent to the Ionian coaft 



operations r r f Qua( j rons as we re fucccflivcly ready for fca, under the condud 

of the con- 1 



federates. Q f Alcibiades, Chalcideus, and Aftyochus. The fir ft of thefe com- 
manders failed to the ifle of Chios, which was diftratf:ed by con- 
tending faclions. The Athenian partifans were furprifed, and com- 
pelled to fubmit ; and the city, which pofTeficd forty gallics, and 
yielded in wealth and populoufncfs to none of the neighbouring 
colonies, became an acceflion to the Peloponnefian confederacy. 
*VUf> ftrnncr and t*ich town of Miletus followed the example : Ervthrx 



it n 



rr.»» ret iu*-Tatru<n" The complete number of days, appointed by nn- 

fcholiaft jurtly obferves, the force of the tiquity. Vid. JfL. Port, ad loc. p. 563. 

" thoroughly, completely, " #\ t. 11 Thucydid. p. 56^ 



.until they had celebrated the games, the 



and 



4 
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and Clazomene furrendered to Chalcideus j feveral places of lefs c ** x £ p - 




note were conquered by Aftyocfrus. . j 

When the Athenians received the unwelcome intelligence of thefe Battle of 
events* they voted the expenditure of a thoufand talents, which, in oiymp. 



more profperous times, they had depofited in the citadel, under the a"c.%i2. 
fandtion of a decree of the fenate and people, only to employ it in a 

moment of the utmoft danger. This feafonable fupply enabled them 
to increafe the fleet, which failed, under Phrynichus, and other 
leaders, to the ifle of Lefbos. Having fecured the fidelity of 
the Lefbians, who were ripe for rebellion, they endeavoured to 
recover their authority in Miletus, anciently regarded as the 
capital of the Ionic coaft. A bloody battle was fought before the 

walls of that place, between the Athenians and Argives on one fide, 
and the Peloponnefians, afTifted by the troops of TifTaphernes, and 
the revolted Milefians, on the other. The Athenian bravery de- 
feated, on this occafion, the fuperior numbers of Greeks and Bar- 
barians to .whom they were oppofed; but their Argive auxiliaries 
were repulfed by the gallant citizens of Miletus: fo that, m both 
parts of the engagement, the Ionic race, commonly reckoned the lefs 
warlike, prevailed over their Dorian rivals and enemies. Elevated 



of vidory, the Athenians prepared to affault the town, 
ere alarmed by the approach of a fleet of fifty-five fail, 
:ed in two divifions, the one commanded by the cele- 
ocrates, the other by Theramenes the Spartan. Phry- 
titlv confidered, that his own ftrcneth only amounted 



man fleet 
retires. 



refufed 



of 



His firmnefs 



the clamours of the Athenian failors, who infulted 11 , under the 



,J Like Pabius, which Thucydides exprc/Tes with more vi- 

" Non ponebat cnim rumorcs ante falu- gour, " *h won ™ **xt u M ** li ***** 
tem." Eknius apud Cic. $Hxm>!$vni<rut>" p. 574. 

Vol. II. C name 
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■ 

C y vr P# name °^ cowardice, the caution of their admiral ; and he calmly 

retired with his whole force to the ifle of Samos, where the popular 




faction having lately treated the nobles with fliocking injuftice and' 
cruelty, too frequent in Grecian democracies, were ready to receive 
with open arms, the patrons of that fierce and licentious form of 

■ 

government. 

The Athe- The retreat of the Athenian fleet acknowledged the naval fupe- 

man affairs # 0 1 

^trieyed^by riority of the enemy j a fuperiority which was alone fufficient either 

to acquire, or to maintain, the fubmiffion of the neighbouring coafls 
and iflands. In other reipedts, too, the Peloponnefians enjoyed the 
moft decifivc advantages. Their gallies were vi&ualled, their foldiers 
were paid by Tiffaphernes, and they daily expetted a reinforce- 
ment of an hundred and fifty Phoenician ftiips, which, it was faid, 
had already reached Afpendus, a fea-port of Pamphylia. But, in 
this dangerous crifis, fortune feemed to refpeft the declining age 
of Athens, and, by a train of accidents, fingular and almoft in- 
credible, enabled Alcibiades, fo long the misfortune and the fcourge, 
to become the defence and the faviour, of his country. 

* 

His in- During his long refidence in Sparta, Alcibiades affumed the otrt- 

tngues, ward gravity of deportment, and conformed himfelf to the fpare diet, 

and laborious exercifes, which prevailed in that auftere republic ; 
but his character and his principles remained as licentious as even 
His intrigue with Timea, the fpoufe of king Agis, was difcovered 
by an excefs of female levity. The queen, vain of the attach- 
ment of fo celebrated a character, familiarly gave the name of Al- 
cibiades to her fon Leotychides; a name which, firft confined to the 
privacy of her female companions, was foon fpread abroad in the 
world. Alcibiades puniflied her folly by a moft mortifying but well 
merited declaration, boafting that he had folicited her favours from 
no other motive but that he might indulge the ambitious defire of 
giving a king to Sparta. The offence itfelf, and the fhamelefs 
avowal^ ftill more provoking than the offence, excited the kecneft 



3 



rcfentmcnt 



/ 
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refentment in the breaft of the injured hufband '\ The magiftrates c p. 
and generals of Sparta, jealous of the fame, and envious of the nle- 
rit of a ft ranger, readily fympathifed with the misfortune, and en- 
couraged the revenge of Agis ; and, as the horrid practice of afTafli- 
nation ft ill difgraced the manners of the Greeks, orders were fent 
to Aftyochus, who commanded in chief the Peloponnefian forces in 
Afia, fecretly to deftroy Alcibiades, whofe power defied the law 
which, in every Grecian republic, condemned adulterers to death 15 . 
But the a&ive and 'Tubtile Athenian had fecured too faithful do- 
meftic intelligence in the principal families of Sparta to become the 
vi&im of this execrable defign. With his ufual addrefs he eluded 
all the fnares of Aftyochus : his fafety, however, required perpetual 
vigilance and caution, and he determined to efcape from a fituation, 
which fubie&ed him to fuch irkfome conftraint. 



Publicly banifhed from Athens, fecretly perfecuted by Sparta, he 
had recourfe to the friendfhip of TifTaphernes, who admired his ac- 
complifliments, and refpedted his abilities, which, though far fupe- 
rior in degree, were fimilar in kind to his own. TifTaphernes was 
of a temper the more readily to ferve a friend, in proportion as he 
lefs needed his fervices. Alcibiades, therefore, carefully concealed 



ence with 



ernes. 



felfifh 



breaft of the Perfian no attachment could be durable unlefs founded 
on intereft ; and Alcibiades, who had deeply ftudied his charader, 
began to flatter his avarice, that he might enfnare his protection. 
He informed him, that by allowing the Peloponnefian failors a 
drachma, or feven-pence flerlirig, of daily pay, he treated them with 
an ufelefs and even dangerous liberality : that the pay given by the 
Athenians, even in the moft flourifhing times, amounted only to 
three oboli; which proceeded, not from a difinclination to reward 

the fkill and valour of their feamen, but from ail experience, that if 



14 Plutarch, ii. 49. in Alcibind. 

11 Lyfiasin defence of Euphilctus, &c, p. 419 

c: 2 



they 
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C H^A P. received more than half a drachma each day, the fuperfluity 

would be fquandered in fuch profligate pleafures as enfeebled and 
corrupted their minds and bodies, and rendered them equally inca- 
pableof a&tvity and of difciphne. Should the failors prove diffa- 
tisfied with this equitable redu&ion, the Grecian chara&er afforded 
an eafy expedient for filencing their licentious clamours* It would 
be fufficient to bribe the naval commanders^ and a few mercenary 
orators, and the carelefs Improvident feamen would fubmit, with- 
out fufpicion, the rate of their pay as well as every other concern*, 
to the influence and authority of thofe who were accuftomed to go- 



vern them 



Perfaades m Tiflaphernes heard this advice with the attention of an avaricious 

bim to dim i- ^ r t r r • t * i r • 1 

nifh his fub- man tQi every propolal tor laving his money; and io true a judg- 



Peloponne- 



ment had Alcibiades- formed of the Greeks, that Hermocrates 



men 



flaps* Syracufan, was the only officer who difdained, meanly and perfi- 

under his command : yet 
through the influence of his colleagues, the plan of oeconomy was* 
univerfally adopted, and, on a future occafion, Tiflaphernes boafted 
that Hermocrates, though more roy, was not tefe corruptible than 
others, and that the only reafon for which he undertook the patron* 
age of the failors, was to compel his own reln&ance to comply with 
the exorbitance of his demands. This reproach illuftrates the opi- 
nion entertained by foreign nations of Grecian virtue ; but it is pro- 
babLy an afperfion on the fame of the illuftrious Syracufan. 

The intrigues of Alcibiades had fown jealoufy and dHlruft in the 
him from the Peloponnefian fleet ; they had alienated the minds of the troops 

intereft of - rn-/r i i i • 

Sparu. both rrom 1 lliaphernes and their commanders : the Perfian was 

ready to forfake thofe whom he had learned to defpife ; and Alci- 
biades profited of this difpofition to Lnfinuate that the alliance of the 
Lacedaemonians was equally expenfive and inconvenient for the 



Alienates 



10 Tliucydid. p. 584, & feqq* 



great 



t 
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great king and his lieutenants. " That thefe haughty republicans CHAP; 
were accuftomed to take arms to defend the liberties of Greece.-' a 




defig 



nfiftent with the views of the Perfian cOurt. If 
the Afiatic Greeks and inlanders afpired at independence, and hoped 
to deliver themfelves from Athenian governors and garrifons, with- 
out fubmitting to pay tribute to Perfia, they ought to carry on the 
war at their own expence, finee they would alone reap the benefit 
of its fuccefs. But if Tiflaphernes purpoled to recover the ancient 
pofleffions of his mafter, he muft beware of giving a decided fupe- 
riority to either party, efpecially to the warlike Spartans. By an 
attention to preferve the balance even, between the hoftile repvMics, 
he would force them to exhauft each other. Amidft their domeftic 
contefts an opportunity would foon arrive, when Darius, without 

might crufh both, and vindicate his iuft heredi- 



e?cpence 



tary 



open breach be- 



ernes 



and his confederates. The advantage which pavethe way 



for his return 



Athens would derive trom this rupture might have paved the way to Athcns 
for Alcibiades to return to his country : but he dreaded to encounter con . 1 P ires 
that popular fury, whofe effects he had fatally experienced, and democracy, 
whofe mad refe'ntmerit no degree of merit could appeafe ; he there- 
fore applied fecretly to Fifander, Theramenes, and other perfons of 
diftin&ion in the Athenian camp. To them he deplored the defpe- 
rate ftate of public affairs, expatiated on his own credit with ThTa'- 
phernes, and infinuated that it might be yet poflible to prevent the 
Phoenician fleet at Afpendus from failing to affift the enemy. Af- 
fuming gradually more boldncfs, as he perceived the fuccefs of his 
intrigues, he finally declared that the Athenians might obtain not 
merely the neutrality, but perhaps the afliftancc of Artaxerxes, 
mould they eonfent to abolifli their turbulent democracy, fo odious 
to the Perfians, and entruft the adrainiilration of government to 



ra*n worthy to neerociatc with lo michtv a mon 



When 
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C 9vf P " When the illuftrious exile propofed this meafure, it is uncertain 

whether he was acquainted with the fecret cabals which had been 

This mea- . 

fure had been already formed, both in the city and in the camp, for executing the 

ahadon 1 defign which he fuggefted. The misfortunes, occafioned by the 

both in the giddy infolenqe of the multitude, had thrown the principal autho- 

city and m ° # ; * x 

the camp. rity into the hands of the noble and wealthy, who, corrupted by the 

► 

fweets of temporary power, were defirous of rendering it perpetual. 
Maiiy prompted by ambition, feveral moved by inconftancy, a few 
directed by a juft fenfe of the incurable defedts of democracy, were 
prepared to encounter every danger, that they might overturn the 

eftabliflied conilitution. In the third and moft honourable dafs 

wasAntiphon, a man of an exalted character, and endowed with 
extraordinary talents. The irreliftible energy of his eloquence was 
fufpe&ed by the people. He appeared not in the courts of juitice, 
nor in the aflembly ; but his artful and elaborate compofitions often 
faved the lives of his friends. He was the invifible agent who go- 
verned all the motions of the confpiracy ; and when compelled, af- 
ter the ruin of his party, to (land trial for his life, he difcovered an 
a&ivity and force of mind that aflonilhcd the moft difcerning of his 
contemporaries 11 . Pifander, Theramenes, and the other leaders of 



an 



views of 



fold 



mired the valour, of the Uluftrious exile, and longed to fee him reftored 



to the fervice of his country. All ranks lamcnte 
tion of Athens ; many thought that their affairs i 
fhould TifTapherncs command the Phoenician fl 



fi 



17 Thucydid. 1. viii. p. 600. A few lines rate and imporfeft work, intitlcd, The 

*bove Thucydides defcribes ihc charadler of Lives of the Ten Orators, tells us, that An- 

Antiphon with expreflive energy: «>nf a0»- tiphon was the fir (I who wrote inllitutions of 

*aiwi ruv KaS iau tot aqim n tslti)>o<; urtpr 9 xx\ oratory; and that his pleadings were the 

xga-nroc ivQv(x%(ir,>ai yivopw, teat a yyo»r, iivur. moft ancient that had come down to polte- 

" An Athenian, in virtue fecond to no man rity. The character given by Plutarch of 

then living, endowed with the grcatcft vi- the writings of Antiphon agrees with the 

gourof thought, and the grcateft power of high commendation of Thucydides. 
cxprcfiiun." Plutarch in the very inaccu- 

that 
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that of Peloponnefus ; and many rejoiced in the profped of a Per- 
fian alliance, in confequence of which they would enter at once intcf 
the pay of that wealthy fatrap **. 



CHAP. 
XXI. 




One man. the perfonal enemy of Alcibiades, alone oppofed the Phrynichus 

counterplots 

general current. But this man was Phrynichus, whofe prudent firm- Alcibiades.. 
nefs as a commander we have already had occafion to remark. The 
courage with which he invited dangers many have equalled, but none 
ever furpafled the bold nefs with which he extricated himfelf from 
difficulties. When he perceived *that his colleagues were deaf to 
every obje&ion againft recalling the friend of TifTaphernes, he fe- 

cretly informed the Spartan admiral Aftyochus, of the intrigues which 
were carrying on to the difadvantage of his country. Daring as this 
treachery was, Phrynichus addrefTed a traitor not lefs perfidious than 
himfelf. Aftyochus was become the penfioner and creature of Tiffa- 

phernes, to whom he communicated the intelligence. The Perfian 
again communicated it tu his favourite Alcibiades, who complained 

in ftrong terms to the Athenians of the bafenefs and villainy of Phry- 
nichus. The latter exculpated himfelf with confummate addrefs; but 
as the return of Alcibiades might prove fatal to his fafety, he ventured, 
a fecond time, to write Aftyochus, gently reproaching him with his 
breach of confidence, and 'explaining by what means he might fur- 
prife the whole Athenian fleet at Saraos ; an exploit that muft for ever 

eftablifh his fame and fortune. Aftyochus again betrayed the fecret 
to Tiflaphcrncs and Alcibiades ; but before their letters could be con- 
veyed to the Athenian camp, Phrynichus, who, by fome unknown 
canal, was informed of this fecond treachery, anticipated the dan- 
gerous difcovery, by apprifing the Athenians of the enemy's defign 
to furprile their fleet. They had fcarcely employed the proper 



10 What influence this confiJeration muft received, from their Perfian allies, fubfidics 

have had, may be conjectured from the in- to the amount of five thoufand talents, about 

formation of Andocidcs, Orat. iii. who fays, a million llerling. The fum is prodigious,, 

that in the courfc of this war the Spartans conftdcring the value of money in that age. 

means 
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C P ' means t0 counteract that purpofe when meflengers came from Aid- 

biades to denounce the horrid perfidy of a wretch who had bafely 




facrificed to private refentment the laft hope of his country. But 
the meflengers arrived too late ; the prior information of Phryni- 
chus, as well as the bold and lingular wickednefs of his defign, 
which no common degree of evidence was thought fufficient to 
prove, were fuftained as arguments for his exculpation ; and it was 
believed that Alcibiades had made ufe of a ftratagem inoft infamous 
in itfelf, but aot unexampled among the Greeks, for deftroying a 
man whom he detefted 

Frogrefs of The oppofition of Phrynichus, though it retarded the defigns of 
Jacy C agSnft Alcibiades, prevented not the meafures of Pifander and his aflbciates 
the democra- f or a boli£hing the democracy. The foldiers at Samos were induced, 

tical govera- o / 

meat. by the reafons above-mentioned, to acquiefce in the refolution of 

their generals. But a more difficult tafk remained ; to deprive the 
people of Athens of their liberty, whichu fmce the expullion of the 

family of Pififtratus, they had enjoyed an hundred years, Pifander 

headed the deputation which was fent from the camp to the city to 



dfeft this 



He 



affembly, fummoned on that occafion in the theatre of Bacchus, of 
the meafures which had been adopted by their foldiers and fellow 



Samos 



proved the example 
different quarters of 



The compact band 10 of conipirators warmly ap- 
; but loud murmurs of difcontcnt refounded in 



Pifander afked the rea- 



fon of this <lifapprobation. " Had his opponents any thing better 

to propofe ? If they had, let them come forward and explain the 
grounds of their difTent : but, above all, let them explain how they 
could fave themfelves, their families, and their country, unlefs they 



19 Thucydid. p. 587 — 590. 44 The fattions or juntos alrcndy formed in 

*° Or rather bands, according to Thucy- Athens, with a view to thrult themfelves into 

dides. Pifander was at pains to gain over the feats of judicature and the great offices 

lo his views ra< fyw^oaitu, dnrtf truyx,*"-* of date." Thucydid. p. 2. 



complied 
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ed with the demand of Tiflaphernes. The imperious 



of neceflity was fuperior 



danger had 



CHAP. 

XXI. 




leafed they might re-eftablifh their ancient conftitution." The op- 
ponents of Pifander were unable or afraid to reply : and the af- 
fembly pafled a decree, inverting ten ambafladors with full powers 
to treat with the Perfian fatrap. 

Soon after the arrival of the Peloponnefzan fleet on the coaft of Negociatioa 

with Tifla* 

Afia, the Spartan commanders had concluded, in the name of their phcmes. 
republic, a treaty with Tiflaphernes ; in which it was ftipulated, that xci ) m f* 
the fubfidies Ihould be regularly paid by the king of Perfia, and that A. C. 4^2, 
the Peloponnefian forces fhould employ their utmoft endeavours to 
recover, for that monarch, the dominions of his anceftors, which 
iad been Jong unjuftly ufurped, and cruelly infulted, by the Athe- 
nians. This treaty leemed fo honourable to the great king, that 
his lieutenant could not venture openly to infringe it. It is potfible, 
that in the interval between his intrigues with Alcibiades, and the ar- 
rival of the Athenian ambafladors at Magnefia, the place of his 
ufual refidence, Tiflaphernes might receive frefh inftru&ions from 
his court to make good his agreement with the Spartans. Perhaps 
the crafty fatrap never entertained any ferious thoughts of an alliance 
with the Athenians, although he fufTieiently relifhcd the advice 
given him by Alcibiades to weaken both parties. But whatever 
motive determined him, it is certain that he ihewed a difmcliiu- 
tion to enter into any ncgociation with the Athenian ambafladors. 
Alarmed at the decay of his influence with the Pcrlians, on which 
he had built the flattering hopes of returning to his country, Alci- 
biades employed all the rcfourecs of his genius to conceal his dif- 
grace. 13y folicitations, intrcaties, and the mcancfl compliances, he Artifices of 
obtained an audience for his fellow-citizens. As the agent of Tiflii- Alubudcs - 
pliernes, he then propofed the conditions on which th^v might ob- 
tain the friendfhip of the great king. Several demands were made, 
demands mod dilgraceful to the name of' Athens : to all of which the 
Vol. Ho D ambafladors 
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ambafladors fubmitted. They even agreed to furrender the whole 
coaft of Ionia to its ancient fovereign. But when the artful Athe- 
nian (fearful left they fhould, on any terms, admit the treaty which 
TifTaphernes was refolved on no terms to grant) demanded that the 
Perfian fleets mould be allowed to fail, undifturbed, in the Grecian 
feas, the ambaffadors, well knowing that fhould this condition be 
complied with, no treaty could hinder Greece from becoming a 
province of Perfia, expreifed their indignation in very unguarded 
language, and left the afTembly in difguft. This imprudence en- 
abled Alcibiades to affirm, with fome appearance of truth, that their 
own anger and obftinacy, not the reluctance of Tilfaphernes, had 
obftruded the negociation, which was precifely the iflue of the 



affair moil favourable to his views 

His artifices fucceeded, but were not attended with the confe 
quences expeded from them. The Athenians, both in the cam; 



faction, that his credit with 



fian 



f; 



mi 



a dangerous aflociate. They perfifted, however, with great adivity, 
in executing their purpofe ; of which Phrynichus, who had oppofcd 
them only from hatred of Alcibiades, became an a dive abettor. 



ffedual 



An 



drocles, Hyperbolus", and other licentious demagogues were aflalTin- 
atcd. The people of Athens, ignorant of the ftrength of the confpi- 
rators, and lurprifcd to find in the number many whom they leaft 
fufpeded, were reftrained by inadive timidity, or fluduatcd in 

11 Thucydid. 1. vlii. p. 593. his power and dignity, but on account of his 

" Thucydidcs paints his charafler in few extreme profligacy, and his being a difyrace 

words : "YirijCoXo. r, ™* A6^«.«., ^xH" t0 thc cit y-" Thc ollracirm was thought ti> 
«,9 e anr.» « io,at»*< m. u^^to ( be for ever difgraccd by being applied to 

(p 0 ;'o,, axxa ii» iro. T a» *«. a**?™ t« fuch an unworthy objeft, and thenceforth. 

" One Hyperbolus, a worthlefs fellow, and laid afidc. SecPlut. in Nicia, and AriAoph.. 
baniflied by the ollracifm, not from fear of in Pac. vcr. 6t'a, 

doubtful' 




23 
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doubtful fufpenfe* The cabal alone a&ed with union and with vi- c ** x ^ p * 
gour and difficult as it feemed to fubvert the Athenian democracy, 
which had fubfifted an hundred years with unexampled glory, yet 
this defign was undertaken and accomplished by the enterprifing ac- 
tivity of Pifander, the artful eloquence of Theramenes, the firm in- 
trepidity of Phrynichus, and the fuperintending wifdom of An- 

tiphon 

He it was who formed the plan, and regulated the mode of at- Government 

of the four 

tack, which was earned on by his affociates* In a deliberation con- hundred, 
cerning the means of retrieving the affairs of the public, Pifander 

propofed the electing of ten men, who Ihould be charged with the 
important truft of preparing and digefling refolutions, to be on an 
appointed day laid before the affembly of the people. When the day 

w the commiffioners had but one refolution to propofe : " That 
every citizen fhould be free to offer his opinion, however contrary 



ved 



of 



a matter effential to 



the interefts of the cabal, fince by a ftrange contradiction in govern- 
ment the Athenian orators and ftatefmen were liable to * 4 profecution 
before the ordinary courts of juftice, for fuch fpceches and decrees 
as had been approved and confirmed by the affembly. In confe- 
rence of this adt of indemnity, Pifander and his party boldly de- 
clared, that neither the fpirit nor the forms of the cftabliihcd confli- 
tution (which had recently fubjefted them to fuch a weight of mis- 
fortunes) fuited the prefent dangerous and alarming crifis. That it 
was ncceffary to new-model the whole fabric of government ; for 
which purpofe five perfons (whofc names he read) ought to be ap- 
pointed by the people, to chooic an hundred others; each of whom 
Ihould felctt three alfociates ; and the four hundred thus chofen, 
men of dignity and opulence, who would Icrvc their country with- 
out fee or reward, ought immediately to be iuvellcd with the ma- 



11 Thucydid. ibiJ. & Lyfias adverf A^orat. 

i4 By the ypfn iripnp. Sec Vol. 1. p, 466. Chap. 

1) 2 



jeflv 
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CHAP. 




jefly of the republic They alone fhould condud the adminiftra~ 
tion uncontrouied, and aiTemble,, as often as feemed proper, five* 
thoufand citizens, whom- they judged moft worthy of being con- 
futed in the management of public affairs.. This extraordinary pro-- 
pofal was accepted without oppofition r the partifans of democracy 
dreaded the ftrength of the cabal ; and the undifcerning multi- 
tude, dazzled by the impofmg name of five thoufand, a number' 
far exceeding the ordinary aflemblies of Athens, perceived not 

that they furrendered their liberties to the artifice of an ambitious- 
faftion *\ 

Their tyran- But the condud: of the four hundred tyrants (for hiftorians have 

By renders . 

them odious, juftly adopted the language of Athenian refentment) foon opened^ 

the eyes and underftanding of the moft thoughtlefs. They abolifhed* 
every veftig^e of ancient freedom ; employed mercenary troops levied 
from the fmall illands of the iEgean, to overawe the multitude, and 
to intimidate, in fome inftances to deftroy, their real or fufpedted 
enemies. Inftead of feizing the opportunity of annoying the Pelo- 
ponnefians, enraged at the treachery of TilTaph ernes,, and mutinous • 
for want of pay and fubfiftence, they fent ambaffadors to folkit 

peace from the Spartans on the moft difhonourable terms* Their* 
tyranny rendered them odious in the city, and their cowardice made 
them contemptible in the camp at Samos. Their cruelty and injuf- 
tice were defcribed, and exaggerated, by the fugitives who continually 
arrived in that ifland. The generous youth, employed in the fea 
and land fervice, were impatient of the indignities offered to their 
Their parti- fellow-citizens. The fame indignities might be inflided on them- 
es* de^ fcl ves > they did not vindicate their freedom. Thefe fecret mur- 
fybuiL\nd" ™urs broke out into loud and licentious clamours, which were en- 
Thrafyllus. CO uraged by the approbation of the Samians. Thrafybulus andThra- 

fyllus, two officers of high merit and iliilin&ion though not a&ually 



11 Thucydid, &c JLyfias, ubi fupra 



2 



entrufled 
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1S , gave adivity and c « A P 




"tffitrufted with a fhare in the principal command 
boldnefs to the infurgents. The abettors of the new 
were attacked by furprife : thirty of the raoft criminal were put ta 
death, feveral others were banifhed, democracy was re-eftablifhed in 

the camp, and the foldiers were bound by oath to maintain their heredi-- 
tfary government againft the confpiracy of domeftic foes, and to a& 
with vigour and unanimity againft the public enemy. 

Thrafybulus, who headed this fuccefsful and meritorious fedition, The former 

r , t condu&s Ah 

had a mind to conceive, a tongue to periuade, and a hand to exe- cibiades to 

• the Atlic~ 

cute, the moft daring defigns. He exhorted the foldiers not to de- n i aa camp , 
Ipair of effecting in the capital the fame revolution which they had 
produced in the camp. But fhould they fail in that defign they 
ought no longer to obey a city which had neither wealth nor wif- 
dom, neither fupplies nor good counfel to fend them. They were 
themfelves more numerous than the fubjeds of the four hundred,, 
and better provided in all things neceffary for war. They poflefled 



ifland which had fo 



mand 
every 



s hoped, they might defend again! 
But were they compelled to for 



fake it, they had ftill reafon to exped that, with an hundred £hip 



f 



efta- 



blifhment not lefs valuable elfcwhere, in which they would enjoy, 
undiilurbcd, the invaluable pofleffion. of liberty. Their moft im- 
mediate concern was to recal Alcibiades, who had been deceived and- 
difgraced by the tyrants, and who not only felt with peculiar fenfi- 
bility, but could refent with becoming dignity, the wrongs of his 
country and his own. The advice of Thrafybulus was approved j 
foon after he failed to Magnefia, and returned in company with 
Alcibiades. 



26 Neither generals nor admirals ; fbr the cxpreffion leaves uncertain. The fcholiafl, 
Thrafybulus only commanded a galley ; and however, confiders onXngvom as fynonimoi!9 
Thrafyllus ferved in the heavy-armed infan- with ™ toAirutf d^m, Thucydid. p. 604. 



try, whether as an ofheer, or in the raaks, 



Near 
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° xxx P * ^ eai " *° ur ^ ears ' lac * e ^ a P^ e<1 ^ mce tne eloquent fon of Clinlas had 




He addrefles $°^ en in 311 Athenian aflembly. Being prefented by Thrafybulus 
bis country- to his fellow-citizens, he began by accufing his fortune, and lament- 
Jnen ' ing his calamities. " Yet his banifhment ought not to affect him 

with permanent forrow, fince it had furnifhed him with an oppor- 
tunity to ferve the caufe of his country. This event, otherwife un- 



fortunate, had procured him the acquaintance and friendfhip 



phernes ; 



ftipulated 



from the Peloponnefian 



ery 



thing requifite for maintaining the war, and even fummon the 
Phoenician fleet to their afiiftance." Thefe were magnificent but 
flattering promifes. In making them, AJcibiades however did not 
confult merely the dictates of vanity. They raifed his credit with 
.the army, who immediately faluted him general 17 ; they widened 
the breach between TiiTaphernes and the Spartans ; and they ftruck 
terror (when his fpeech got abroad) into the tyrants of Athens, 

who had provoked the refentment of a man capable to fubvert 
their ufurpation. 

His mcflagc Alcibiades left the care of the troops to his colleagues Thrafy- 

ranu/ bulus and Thrafyllus, and withdrew himWf fmm thp applaufcs of 

his admiring countrymen, on pretence of concerting with Tifia- 
phernes the fyftem of their future operations. But his principal 

himfelf to the Perfian, in the new and illuf- 



fhew 



trious character with which he was inverted ; for having raifed his 
authority among the Athenians by his influence with the fatrap, he 
expeded to ftrcngthen this influence by the' fupport of that au- 
thority. Before he returned to the camp, ambafladors had been fent- 



of 



47 MiTa to* w^ti^v— They aflbciatcd him ravra. annOtaat, and referred every than-* to 
with the former commanders. But Thucy- his management, p. 609. b 
dides immediately adds, *«i T « -hfay^nrct 



mocracy, 
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mocracy, who, inflamed by continual reports of the indignities and c A P. 
cruelties committed in Athens, prepared to fail thither to protect 




their friends 



Alcibiades ju 



28 !> 



dicioufly cppofed this rafli refolution, which muft have left the 
Jiellefpont, Ionia, and the iflands, at the mercy of the- hoftile fleet. 
But he commanded the ambafladors to deliver to their maflers a 
fhort, but pithy meffage : " That they muft diveft themfelves of their 
illegal power, and reftore the ancient conftitution. If they delayed 
obedience, he would fail to the Piraeus, and deprive them of their 
authority and their lives 

When this meffage was reported at Atliens, it added to the dif- Tumults In 

■ £l t lie n 5 

order and confufiou in which that unhappy city was involved. The 
four hundred,, who had ailed with unanimity in ufurping the go- 
vernment,, foon difagreed about the adminiftration, and fplit into 

factions, which perfecuted each other as furioufly as both had perfe- 

cuted the people 29 . Theramenes and Ariftocrates condemned and 
oppofed the tyrannical meafures of their colleagues. The perfidious. 

Phrynichus was flain:. both parties prepared for taking arms; and* 
the horrors of a Corcyrean fedition were ready to be renewed in 
Athens, when the old men, the children, the women, and ftrangers, 
intcrpoled for the fafety of a city which had long been the ornament 
of Greece, the terror of Perfia, and the admiration of the world 30 . 

Had the public enemy availed themfelves of this opportunity to Mutiny in 
aflault the Piraeus, Athens could not have been faved from inime- n^aatampV 
diate deftrudtion. But the Pcloponnefian forces at Miletus, long 
clamorous and difcontentcd, had broken out into open mutiny, when 
they heard of the rccal of Alcibiades, and the hoftile intentions 
of Tiflaphernes. To the duplicity of the fatrap, and the 
treachery of their own captains, they juftly afcribed the want of 
pay and fubfiftence, and all the misfortunes which they felt or 



&6 



Alcibiad. 



Thucydid. ibid. 3c Plat. ii. 54. in Vit, Lyfias adv. A gore t. 

30 Thucydid, p. 610. 



8 



dreaded* 
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C yvi P * ^ rea ded. Their refentment was violent and implacable. They de- 

ftroyed the Perfian fortifications in the neighbourhood of Miletus; 
they put the ganifons to the fword ; their treacherous commander, 
Aftyochus, faved his life by flying to an altar; nor was the tumult 
appeafed until the guilty were removed from their fight, and Myn^ 
darus, an officer of approved valour and fidelity, arrived from Sparta 
to affiime the principal command 31 - 

Amidft the The dreadful confequcnces which muft have refuked to the Athe- 
Athens, the nians, if, during the fury of their fedhion, the enemy had attacked 
fian°flcet n ap- them with a fleet of an hundred and fifty fail, may be conceived by 
colt M ^ t ^ ie terror i n ^pi re( i by a much fmaller Peloponnefian fquadron of 

only forty-two veflels, commanded by the Spartan Hegefandridas* 
The friends of the conftitution had aiTembled in the fpacious theatre 

of Bacchus. Meflengers pafled between them and the partifans of 
Antiphon and Pifander, who had convened in a diftant quarter of 

the city. The mod important matters were in agitation, when 
the alarm was given that fome Peloponnefian ihips had been feen 

on the coaft. Both aflemblies were immediately diflblved. All 

ranks of men haflened to the Piraeus ; manned the veflels in the 

harbour; launched others; and prepared thirty-fix for taking the 
fea. When Hegefandridas perceived the ardent oppofition which 
he muft encounter in attempting to land, he doubled the pro- 
montory of Suniutn, and failed towards the fertile ifland of Euboca, 
from which, fince the fortification of Decelia, the Athenians had 
derived far more plentiful fupplies than from the dcfolated territory 
of Attica. To defend a country which formed their principal re- 
fource, they failed in purfuit of the enemy, and obferved them 

next day near the fhore &{ Eretria, the moll conliderable town in 



Battle of 



fhe ifland. 



hail 



fupplicd the Pcloponnefi 



flaries 



31 Thucydid. p. 6 1 1 . 



/dance; 
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inftead of furnifhing a market to the Athenians, tliey c HA P. 
the coaft on thfeir approach. The commanders we#e' 




obliged to weaken their ftrength, by detaching feveral parties into 
the country to procure provifions ; Hegefandridas feized this oppor- 
tunity to attack them: moft of the fliips were taken; the crews 
fwam to land ; many were- cruelly murdered by the Eretrians, from 
whom they expected prote&ion ; and fuch only furvived as took 
refuge in the Athenian garrifons fcattered over the ifland 3 \ 

The news of this misfortune were moft alarming to the Athenians, Democracy 

1 r • r»» *i re-e&ablifhed 

Neither the invaiion or Xerxes, nor even the defeat in oicily, occa>- i n Athens, 
fioned fuch terrible confternation. They dreaded the immediate ^u^z* 
defe&ion of Euboea ; they had no more fhips to launch; no means A,c -4* u 

4 * 

of refitting their*multiplied enemies : the city was divided againft 
the camp, and divided againft irfelf. Yet the magnanimous firm- 
nefs of Theramenes did not allow the friends of liberty to defpair. 
He encouraged them to disburden the republic of its domeftic foes^ 
who had fumfnoned. or who were at leaft believed to have fum- 
moned, the affiftance of the Lacedaemonian fleet, that they might be 



enabled to enflave their fellow-citizens. Antiphon, Pifander, and 
others moft obnoxious, feafonably efcaped ; the reft fubmitted. A 
decree was palled, recalling Alcibiades, and approving the conduct 
of the troops at Samos. The fedition ceafed. The democrac}^ 
which had been interrupted four months, was reftoredj' and fuch 
are the refources of a free government, that even this violent fer- 

1 

mentation was not unproductive of benefit to the ftate. The Athe- 
nians completed whatever had been left imperfeft in former reform- 



ations 33 ; and determined to defend, to the 
cient glory of the republic* 



By 



Thucytlid. p. 622. matted, that no one fhould receive a falzry 

33 The government was brought back to for any public mngiflracy. 11 And now," 

its original principles, as cirabliflied by Solon, fays Thucydides, " for the full time, in the 

tAmong other falutary regulation*, it was prefent age at lcaii, the Athenian* modelled 



Vol. II. 



ihcir 
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By the imprudent or perfidious conduct of their commanders^ and 4 
the feditious fpirit of their troops, the Peloponnefians loft a feaforv- 

.TheAthe- , . . / 

niansvifto- able opportunity to terminate the war with equal advantage and 
oipmp/ 63, . honour ; and having negle&ed the profperous current of their for- 

tune, they were compelled long and laborioufly. to ftrive againft an 
unfavourable ftream. The doubtful Tiflaphernes hefitated between 

m 

the part of an open enemy, or a treaeherous ally ; the Spartans, who 
had formerly rejected the friendfliip, . now courted, the protection, of 
his rival Eharnabazus to whole northern province; they, failed with ? 
the principal ftrength of their armament, Jeaving only a.fmall fqua- 
dron at Miletus,, to defend their fouthern. aoquifitions.. The Athe- 
nians, animated by the manly counfels of Thrafybulus and • Thra- 
fyllus, the.- generous defenders of their freedom,, proceeded north- 
wards in purfuit of the enemy and the i mportant ftraits, which join 
the Etrxine and iEgean feas, became,,and long.^continued r the fcene of 
conflict.. In the twenty-firft winter of. the war,. a- year already dh~ 
tinguiflied by the diflolution and . revival of their democracy, the 
Athenians, prevailed in three fucceffive engagements, , the event of 
which became continually more decifive. In the. firft, which was 
fought in the narrow channel • between Sefios and. Abydus, the ad- 
vantages were in fome meafure balanced, fmce Thrafybulus took 
twenty Peloponnefian fhips,.with the lofs of fifteen of his own. 
But the glory remained entire to the Athenians, who . repelled the 
enemy, and: offered to % renew the. battle 34 .. Not long afterwards, 
they intercepted a fquadron of ; fourteen Rhodian velfela, near Cape 
Rhegium. The iflanders defended themfelves . with their ufual 
bravery. Myndarus beheld the engagement from the diftance of eight 
miles, while he performed; his morning devotions, to. .Minerva .in the 



their government aright; and this enabled the leaft mention of thofe falutary regula- 
Athena again toraifehet head.'' Thacydid. dons, which, however, latted not long after 
p. 623. It is remarkable, that neither Dio. the return of Alcibiades. 



the 



'+ Thucydid. 1, viii. p, 626* 



lofty 
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lofty temple of Ilium. Alarmed for the fafety of his friends, he C H^A p, 

rufhed from that facred edifice, and haftened with great diligence ttf 
the fhore, that he might launch his fhips, and prevent, by fpeedy 
affiftance, the capture or deftrudtion of the Rhodians". The prin- 
cipal Athenian fquadron attacked him near the fhore of Aby- 
dus. The engagement was fought from morning till night, and 
ftill continued doubtful, when the arrival of eighteen gallies, com- 
manded by Alcibiades, turned the fcale of vidory. The efcape of 
the Peloponnefians was favoured by the bravery of Pharnabazus, 
who, at the head of his Barbarian troops, had been an impatient 
fpe&ator of the combat. He gallantly rode into the fea, encou- 
raging his men with his voice, his arm, and his example. 1 he 
Spartan admiral drew up the greateft part of his fleet along the 
ihore, and prepared to refill the affailants ; but the Athenians, fatif- 
lied with the advantages already obtained, failed to Seftos, carrying 
with them a valuable prize, thirty Peloponnefian gallies, as well as 
fifteen of their own, which they had loft in the former engagement. 
Thrafyllus was fent to Athens, that he might communicate the good 
news, and raife fuch fupplies of men and money as could be ex- 
pected from that exhaufted city 

The Spartans yielded poflefTion of the fea, which they hoped Aldbiadei 

f * C A 

foon to recover, and retired to the friendly harbours of Cyzicus, to take" the " 
repair their fhattered fleet ; while the Athenians profited of the 
farrie of their victory, and the terror of their arras, to demand con- flect 
tributions from the numerous and wealthy towns in that neighbour- 
hood. The feveral divifions returned to Seftos, having met with 
very indifferent fuccefs in their defign ; nor, without obtaining more 
decifive and important advantages, could they cxpeft to intimidate 
fuch ftrongly fortified places as Byzantium, Selembria, Perinthus, 
®n the European, or Lampfaous, Parium, Chalcedon, on the Afiatie, 
coaft. It was determined, therefore, chiefly by the advice of Alci- 



whole Pclo- 
ponncfiaa 



J * Xcnoph. Hcllen. I, i. c. i. Diodor. xiii. p. 354. 36 Id. ibid, 

E 2 ' biadc^ 
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blades*, to attack the enemy at Cyzicus; for which purpofe they 
failed, with eighty gaiKes, to the fmall Hland of Proconnefus, near 
the weftern extremity of the Propontis, and ten miles diftant from 
the ftation of the Peloponnefian fleet. Alcibiades furprifed fixty 
veflels in a dark and rainy morning, as they were manoeuvring ,at a 

* 

diftance from the harbour, and fldlfully intercepted their retreat*- 
As the day cleared up, the reft failed forth to their affiftance ; the* 



a&ion became general j the Athenians obtained a complete vi&ory, 
and their valour was rewarded by the capture of the whole Pelo- 
ponnefian fleet, except the Syracufan fhips, which were burned, in 
the face of a vi&orious enemy, by the enterprifmg Hermocrates. 
The circumftances and confequences of this important a&ion were 
xelated in few, but expreflive words,, to the Spartan fenate, in a letter 
written by Hippocrates, the fecond in command, and intercepted by 



Athenians 



Myndarus is fla 



•7 " 



from 



the men want bread ; we know not what to do 

The fatal difafter at Cyzicus prevented the Pelopom 

* 

obftru&ing, during the following year, the defigns of the enemy, 
who took poffeffion of that wealthy fea-port, as well as of the 
ftrong city Perinthus ; raifed a large contribution on Selcmbria; 
and fortified Chryfopolis, a fmall town of Chaleedonia, only three 
miles diftant from Byzantium. In this new fortrefs they placed a 
confiderable body of troops ; and guarded the neighbouring ftraif 
with a fquadron of thirty fail, commanded by Theramencs and 
Eubulus, and deftined to exact, as tribute, a tenth from all mips 
which failed through the Bofphorus into the Euxine lea 3 ". The 
Peloponncfians were alfiftcd by Pharnabazus in equipping a new 



37 Xenoph. Hcllcn. I. i. c. i. & Plut. p. 60, fopolis is called by the modern Greeks Nco- 

in Alcibiad. caflron; but the name of the town itfelf is 

39 It is well known, that Mahomet the now changed to Scutari, a place deemed by 

Second obtained the fame end, by fortifying the Turk;, one of the fuburbs of Conllanti- 

two cartles, one on the Aliaiic, and another nople. Tournefortk, Lcttie 15. 

on the European fide. That near to Chry. 

fleet; 
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$eet r j but . were deprived of the wife couofels of • IJeriftocrates, C a p. 

whole abilities were well, fitted both to prepare . and to employ/ 




it c ■ • 



the refourrces of w^r. . The fuccefs of the Afiatip expedition had 
not correfponded to the fanguine hopes of his countrymen ; the' 
ihfolent populate £?pufed the incapacity of their commanders ; and a, 
mandate was. fent f^om Syracufe,. depriving theiji of their office, and 
pumflung them with banifhment. The condudt of Hermocrates is Admirable 
worthy pf admkation. Having called an aflembjy, he deplored his Hermocraw* 
hard fortune, but recommended the inoft fubmiffive obedience to the ^ n e r5n yra " 
authority the republic. He then exhorted the failors to name" 

1 • * 

temporary commanders, till the arrival of thofe who had been appointed 
by their country. But the affembly,. efpecially the captains and pilots,, 
tumultuoufly called out,. " That he and his colleagues ought to con- 
tinue in the command." Hermocrates then conjured them "not to 
rebel againft. the government. When they fhould return home,,, 
they would then enjoy a fair opportunity to do juftice to their 
admirals, by recounting the battles which they had won, by enu- 
merating the £hips which they had taken, and by relating how 

their own courage, and the conduct of their commanders, had entitled 
them to the mod honourable place in every engagement by fea and 
land." At uie earneft and unanimous entreaty of the alfembly, he 
confented, however, to retain his authority,, till the arrival of his 
fucccflbrs. His colleagues imitated the example; and foon after 
.this memorable fcenc, Demarchus, Myfco, and Potamis, the ad- 
mirals named by the Hate, took the command of the Syracufan 
forces. Yet the foldiers and failors would not allow their beloved 
leaders to depart, before taking in their pre fence a folemn oath to 
rcvqkc their unjuft bannTiment, wheuevor they themfclvcs returned 
to jSyracufe. On Hermocrates in particular, the captains and pilots 
•bellowed many diflinguiflied tokens of their affcttion and refpedt,. 
which his behaviour had juflly merited; for every morning and 
evening he had called them together, communicated his defigns*. 

i afked 




3 o "PETE -HTSTORY OF 'GREECE. 

m * 

m 

x: H a t. tifke'd their opinion and advice, reviewed the' paft,:and concerted the 

: future, operations of the- war ; while his pqpxitar manners and conde- 
: fcending affability fecured the : love of thofe who refpe&ed his (kill, 
his vigilance, arid his courage 
tTbrafyllus, 'Meanwhile ThraTylhis 'obtained , at Athens the fupplies which 
SfifS* if ^ e nad gone to ftflicit ; ' fupplies far more powerful than he had reafon 
^ifKdjrf to expea. They rorififted in a thoufand heavy-armed men, an 
Ephefus. hundred -horfe, and fifty rallies, manned by five thoufand expe- 

Olynip. v ° ' , 

xcii. +. srienced Teamen. That the failors might be ufefully employed on 



every ■emergence. 



at fea or land, they were provided with the fmall 
rand light budklers, the darts, fwords, and javelins, appropriated to 
vthe "Grecian targeteers, who, uniting ftrength and velocity, formed 
an intermediate and ufeful order between the archers and pikemen. 

T 

With thefe forces, Thrafyllus failed to Samos, hoping to render the 
twenty-third campaign not lefs glorious than the preceding ; and am- 
bitious to rival, by his victories in the central and fouthem parts of 
the Afiatic coaft, the fame acquired by Alcibiades and Thrafybulus in 
the north. His firft operations were fuccefsful. He took Colo- 
phon, with feveral places of lefs note, in Ionia ; penetrated into the 
heart of Lydia, burning the corn and villages ; and returned to the 
ihore, driving ^before him a numerous body of (laves, and other valu- 
able booty. His courage was increafed by the want of refiftance on 
the .pact sof "Tiflaphernes, whofe province he had invaded; of the 
Peloponnefian forces at Miletus ; and of the revolted colonies of 
Athens. He refoived, therefore, to attack the beautiful and flou- 
jifhing city of Ephefus, which was then the principal ornament and 
defence of the Ionic coaft. While his foldicrs, in feparate divifions, 
were making their approaches to the walls of that place, the enemy 
aflembled from every quarter to defend the majefty of Ephefian 
Diana. A vigorous fally of the townfmen increafed the ftrength of 
TifTaphernes and the Peloponnefians, the latter of whom had been 



,J> Xcnoph. p. 43 1 , 



feafo n a b 1 



y 
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ieafonably reinforced by a confiderable fquadron • from - Skilyv Hie 
Athenians were defeated, with the. lofs of- three -hundred men ; and,, 
retiring from the field of battle, they fought refuge in their fliipsi . 
and prepared to fail towards the HelLefpoat 4 V 

During the voyage thither, : , they fell in with twenty Skilian* His foldlers 

regain their 

gillies,., of which they took four,. : aad purfued the reft to Ephefus* • honour be^ 

fore the wslls 

Having, foon afterwards reached the Hellefpont, .they found the Athe* of Ab)d»*> . 
nian armament at Lampfacus, , where Alcibiades thought proper to 
mufter the. whole military and naval forces ; but, on this occafibn, 
the northern army gave a remarkable proof of pride or fpirit. They, 
who had ever been victorious, refufed to rank with the foldiers- of 



Tl 



fo fhamefully foiled before*, the walls* of 



Ephefus. They fubmitted, however, though not without relu£tance$ 



the 



; from which they 
Pharnabazus. defend 



with a numerous body of Perfian cavalry. The difgraced troops of 

Thrafyllus -rejoiced in an opportunity to retrieve their honour. They 
attacked, repelled,. and. routed the enemy. Their vidtory decided • 

the fate of Abydus, and. their courage was approved by the army of 

Alcibiades, , who embraced them as fellow-foldiers and friends. . 



uniformly 



feveral years the meafures of the Athenians had been alrnoft Alcibiades- * 

takes Byzan 
n-» tium. His 



the twenty-fourth campaign was did 



nvafion of 



guifhed by peculiar favours of fortune. 

the Carthaginians prevented that iiland from fending any effectual ^- mp ' 
afliftance to their Peloponnefian allies* 
Medes withheld the Perfian reinforceme 



The dangerous revolt of the A « c - 4 0& * 
its, which were necellary to* 



fupport the arms of 



41 



Both nations were repeatedly 



defeated: by the Athenians, .driven from their encampments and for 



trefles near 



purfued 



country, which 



was 1 plundered and defolated by the victors. The Athenians returned 
in triumph to attack the fortified cities, which {till declined fub-* 



* a Xcnoph. Hcllcn. I. J. p. 434*, 



4K Diodorusj 1. xim 



mifTion 



/i * : r T 
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i 

.C rt^ A P. xjxiii!ioi> j an ufldertaking iti which Alcibiades difplayed the wonder- 
ful refources of his -extraordinary genius. By gradual approaches, 
by fiidderi affaults, by furprife, by treafon, or by ftratagem, he in a 
few months became mafter of Chalcedon, Selembria, and at laft Of 




zantium itfclf. His 



The 



enians again commanded the fea. The fmall fquadrons fitted out 



enemy fucceffively fell 



ed 



^aptures^ which ' Were made with little difficulty, accumulated the 



bed 



partifans of Alcibiades, that, fmce 



the command, he had taken or deftroyed two hundred Syracufan 
and Peloponnefian gallies; and his fuperiority of naval ftrength en- 
abled him to raife fuch contributions, both in the Euxine and Me- 
diterranean, as abundantly fupplied his fleet arid army with every 
necellary article of fubfiftence and accommodation *\ 
His triumph- While the Athenian arms were crowned with fach glory abroad, 
Athens. the Attic territory was continually harafled by king Agis, and the 
xcifi" 1 ^ Lacedaemonian troops pofted at Decelia. Their bold and fudden 

A. C. 407. Jncurfions frequently threatened the fafcty of the city itfelf j the de- 

folated lands afforded no advantage to the ruined proprietors ; nor 
could the Athenians venture without their walls, to celebrate their 
accuftomed feftivals- Alcibiades, animated by his foreign victo- 
ries, hoped to relieve the domeftic fufferings of his country; 
and after an abfence of many years, diftinguifhed by fuch a variety 
of fortune, eagerly longed to reviiit his native city, and to enjoy 



the rewards and honours ufually beftowed by the Greeks on fuc- 



ce 



na n 



alour. This celebrated voyage, which fevcral ancien 
dioufly decorated with every circumflance of naval trii 
formed in the twenty-fifth ftfmmer of the war. N 



4J 



flanding all his fervices, the cautious fon of Clinias, inflradtcd by 



41 Xcnoph. Hcllen. Diodor. 1 xiii. Plut. in Alcibiad 
43 Uuris apud Flut/in Alcibiad. 



advcrfity, 
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adverfity, declined to land in the Piraus, until he was informed c H^A P. 
that the aflembly had repealed the decrees againft him, formally 

revoked fiis banifhtiient, and prolonged the term of his com 
mand. Even after' this agreeable intelligence he was ftill unable 

to conquer his well-founded diftrufl of the variable and capricious 
humours of the people ; nor would he approach tlie crowded more, 
till he obferved, in the midft of the multitude, Kis principal friends 

and' relations inviting him by their voice and action. He then 
landed amidft the univerfal acclamation* of the fpectators, who, un- 
attentive to the naval pomp, and' regardlefs of the -oth>r romman- 
ders, fixed' their eyes -only on Alcibiades. Next clay an extraordi- 
nary aflembly was fummoned, by order of the magiftrates, that he- 
might explain and juftify his apparent mifconduA, and receive the 
rewards due to his acknowledged merit. The public anticipated his 
apology, by contracting the melancholy fituatibrr of affairs, when Al- 
cibiades aflumed the- command, with the actual condition of the re- 



public. " At the former period Athens yielded the command 



of the fea: the enemy were every 



ftate 



was oppreiTed by foreign war, torn by fedition, without refources, 
and without hope. The addrefs- and dexterity of Alcibiades were 
alone capable to have difunited the councils, to have weakened and 
afterwards repelled the efforts, of a powerful confederacy ; his 
activity- and courage could alone have animated the dejection of 
the citizens to purfue the nicalures of offenlive war: his abilities, 
his virtue, and his fortune, could alone have rendered thole mea-- 

fures fucccfsful." 

Before iucltres fo favourably difpofed' to hear him, Alcibiades Hii reccp.' 

. lion there* 

found no difficulty to make his defence ; but it was difficult both for 
him and his friends' to moderate the exceffive tranfports of the 
people, who would have loaded their favourite with honours 
incompatible with the genius of a free republic, and which 

Vol. HI • E mighty 
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* P- might, therefore, have proved dangerous to his future fafety. He 

received, with pleafure, the crowns and garlands, with other ao 
cuftomed pledges of public gratitude and admiration ; but he re- 
lpe£tfully declined the royal fceptre, exprefiing a firm refolution to 



The Eleufi. 
man myfte- 

ries* 



maintain the hereditary freedom qf his country 



44- 



Athens required 



not a king, but a general with undivided power, capable of reftoring 
the ancient fplendour of the commonwealth. To this illuflrious 
rank, which had been filled by Themiflocles and Cimon, the fon of 
Clinias might juftly afpire. He waa appointed commander in chief 
by fea and land An hundred gallics were equipped, and trans- 



ports were 



fo 



armed men, with 



of 



Several 



46 



pafled in thefe preparations, when th 



finian feftival approached ; a time deftined to commemorate and to 
diffufe the temporal and fpiritual gifts of the goddefs Ceres, origi- 
nally beftowed on the Athenians, and by them communicated to the 
reft of Greece 47 . 



Corn, wine, and oil were the principal produc 



of 



niroduced 



try by the propitious intervention of a divinity, whofe feftival was 



difti 



by appropriated honours, Minerva, who had 



given 



not only the olive, but what was regarded as far more valuable, her 



lar 



merabl 



Variou 



prefled 



s 



of the ipring and autumn, to the generous 



44 Com. Ifocrat. Orat. pro Alcibiad, et 
Plut. in Alcibiad. 

He was chofen abfolute commander of 
all." Xenoph. p. 440. 

46 From the feflivals Plynteria and Elcu- 
finia, mentioned in the text, it appears that 
he arrived in July, and failed in November. 

47 Meurfus apud Gronov. Thcfaur. has 
Collected alJ the paflages in ancient writer* 

4 



resetting this fcAlval. It is faid to have 
been celebrated in the month Boedromion, 
which, according to Father Petaut, anfwers 
to our November. But as the Attic yeaf 
was Lunar, the months of that year could 
notcvaclly correfpond to thofc of ours. Ia 
the computation of their months, the Greeks 
agreed not with other nations, nor even 

among themfclvcs. Vid. Plut. in Vit. Ro-» 
mul. & Arillid. 

author 
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atothor of the vine. The worfhip of Ceres returned, indeed, Iefs fre- 
quently ; but was partly, on that account, the more folemn and awful ; 
and partly* becaufe diftinguifhed by the Eleufinian myfteries, thofe 



om 



the initi 
Chriftia 



Fourteen 48 centuries before the 



Eumelus and Keryx, two virtuous men, who had received 
her in the form of an unknown traveller with pious hofpitality 
Their defcendants, the Eumolpidse and Kerykes, continued the mi- 
nifters and guardians of this memorable inftitution, which was finally 
aboliflied by the great Theodofius, after it had lafted eighteen hun- 



dred years 



50 



The candidates for the initiation were prepared by 



watching, abftinence, facrifice, and prayer ; and before revealing to 
them the divine fecrets, the moft awful filence was enjoined them., 
Yet enough tranfpired among the prophane vulgar to enable us ftill 
to colled, from impartial 51 and authentic teftimony, that the myfteries 
of Ceres exprefied by external figns the immortality of the human 
foul, and the rewards prepared in a future life for the virtuous fervants 
of heaven. The fecrecy enjoined by her minifters, fo unworthy 
the truths which they taught, might jufcify the indifference of So- 
crates s \ whofe doctrines, not lefs divine, were inculcated with un- 



48 Marb. Arund. Epoch 14. 

49 Diodor. 1. v. Ifocrat. Panegyr. Pol- 
lux, 1. viii. c. ix. 

*° Lozim. Hift. 1. iv. 



which are known to the initiated. The 
goddefs was not ungrateful for fuch favours, 
but in return conferred on our ancefiors the 
two moll valuable prcfents which cither 



5* I fay impartial, becaufe Ifocrates, the heaven can beftow, or mankind can receive 5. 
fcholar of Socrates, cannot be fuppofed to the practice of agriculture, which delivered 

exaggerate the merit of ceremonies, which 
hia mailer is faid to have defpifed. The 



us from the fierce and precarious manner of 
life, common to us with wild animals; and 



pa/Tage is remarkable; " Though what 1 the knowledge of" thofe facred mylleries 

which fortify the initiated againll the ter- 
rors of death, and infpi-e them with the 
plca/ing hopes of an happy immortality. 
Sec Panegyr. p. 24, & liufeb. P(;rpar. 

Evang. 1. iii. 

5X Lacrt. in Diogcne. 



am going to relate may be disfigured by tra- 
dition and fable, tl;~ fubilance of it is not 
the lefs deferving of your regard. When 
Ceres travelled to Attica in queft of her 
daughter, fhc received the moll hofpitablc 
treatment, and thofe particular good offices 



V 2 



re for veil 
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G H A P ; feferved freedom. But the fate of Socrates may Juftify, in its turn, 

the circunjfpedion of the Hierophants of Ceres. 

Aldbiades .Befides the myfterious ^ceremonies of the temple, the worfhip of ' 
Eleufifian hC that bountiful goddefs -was celebrated by vocal and inftrumental mu- 

iproteflum. fic, by public fhows, and exhibitions, which .continued during feve- 

ral days, and above all., by the pompous proceffion, which marched 
for ten miles along the facred road leading from Athens to Eleufis *\ 
This important part of the folemnity had formerly been intermit- 
ted, hecaufe the Athenians, after the lofs of Decelia, were no 
longer matters of the roadj and were compelled 3 contrary to efta- 

Wifhed cuftom, to proceed by fea to the temple of Ceres. Alcibiades 
determined to wipe off the ilain of impiety which had long adhered 
to his character, by renewing, in all its luflre, this venerable pro- 
ceffion. He prepared to defend, by an armed force, the peaceful 

minifters and votaries of the gods, perfuaded that the Spartans would 
either allow them to pafs undilturbed, which mud ieflen the military 

fame of that people, or, if they attempted to interrupt the ceremony, 
mud be expofed not only to the dangerous refiftancc of men ani- 
mated by enthufiafm, but to the difgraceful charge of irreligion, and 
the general deteftation of Greece. The priefts, the heralds, and the 
whole body of the initiated, were apprifed of his intention, and 
requefted to hold themfelves in readinefs by the appointed day. 
Early in the morning the cavalry explored the adjoining coun- 
try ; the eminences were occupied by the light infantry and tar- 
geteers; and, after fufficient garrifons had been left to defend the 
Athenian walls and fortrelfes, the whole body of heavy-armed troops 
were drawn out to protect the Eleufinian proceffion, which marched 
along the ufual road towards the temple, and afterwards returned 

to Athens, without fuffering any moleftation from the Lacedaemo- 



53 Hcrodot. 1. viii. c. Ixv. & Plut. in Alcibiad. 



nian&j 



* 
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tiians ; having united, on this occafion alone, all the lplendour of CHAP. 

• XXI 

waf with the pomp of fuperftition 5 \ 




Soon after this meritorious enterprife, Alcibiades prepared to fail His glory 
for Lener Afia, accompanied by the affectionate admiration of his d^baufpf- 
fellow-citizens, who nattered themfelves that the abilities and for- oSePlyL- 
tune of their commander would fpeedily reduce Chios, Ephefus, leria * 
Miletus, and the other revolted cities and iflands. The general 
alacrity, however, was foraewhat abated by the reflection, that the 
arrival of Alcibiades in Athens coincided with the anniverfary of the 
Plynteria 55 , a day condemned to melancholy idlenefs, from a fuperfti- 
tious belief that nothing undertaken on that day could be brought 
to a profperous conclufion. The celebrated Parthenon, whofe re- 
mains ftill atteft the magnificence of Pericles, was confecrated by 
the prefence of a goddefs, who realized the infpirations of Homer, 
as far as they were capable of being exprelfed by the genius of 
Phidias. Minerva, compofed of gold and ivory, and twenty-fix 
cubits high, was reprefented with the cafque, the buckler, the lance, 
and all her ufual emblems; and the warm fancy of the Athenians, 
enlivened and tranfported by the graceful majefty of her air and 
afpeft, confounded the painful produ&ion of the ftatuary with the 
inftantaneous creation of Jupiter. To confirm this ufefui illufion 
the crafty priefls of the temple carefully wafhed and brightened the 
image, whofe extraordinary luftre increafed the veneration of the 
multitude. The Plynteria, during which this ceremony was per- 
formed, required uncommon fecrecy and circumfpe&ion. The eyes 



vulgar might have becom 



their revered 



of 



tomed ornaments, and obferved every part of her form brightening 
into new beauty under the plaftic hands of the priefts. To prevent 



Plut. in Alcibiad. in the plural neuter, " the ceremony oi~ 

15 n^vuiv, to walh j nXvn^t Tt^vrtvifiQi i and ablution.' 1 

this 



* 
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this dangerous confequence, the Plynteria was veiled in myftic ob~ 

fcurityj the doars of the temple were flmt; that facred edifice wa&; 
furrounded on all fides to intercept the approach of indifcretioa or- 
profanity; and the return of Alcibiades, the favourite hope of his, 
country, happening on the inaufpicious day when Minerva hid her 
countenance, was believed by many to announce the dreadful cala^ 
mities which foon afterwards befel the republic* 6 . 

Xenoph. p, 438, & Plut. in Alcibiad* 



CHAP; 
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CHAP. XXII. 



€har abler of Ly fancier. — His Conference with Cyrus 
He defeats the Athenian Fleet. — Dif grace ofAlcibiades, 
Lyfander fucceeded by Callicratidas. — His Tranf 
aclions with the Perfans — with the Spartan Allies. 



Battle of Argi?iu(fcz. — Trial of the Athenian Ad- 




mirals. — Eteonicus checks a Mutiny of the Pelop, 

in Troops .—Lyfander refumes .the Command, 
Battle of Mgos Potamos. — Spartan Empire in Afu 

Siege and Surrender of Athens. —Humiliation 
the Athenians. 





HILE the fuperflit'ous multitude trembled at the imagi* chap. 



M 



men of reflection and experience 



xxii. 




dreaded the activity and valour of Lyfander, who, during the Lyfrnder 
refidcnce of Alcibiades at Athens, had taken the command of the commald of 
feloponncfian forces in the Eaft. The forms of the Spartan I^fc 
conRitution required a rapid fuccefhon of generals ; a circumftance, oiymp^* 
which, amidft the numerous inconveniencies with which it was X A Clii '> 2 ' 

A. C. 407* 

attended, enlarged the fphere of military competition, and multi^ 
plying the number of actors on the theatre of war, afforded 



an 



opportunity for the difplay of many illuftrious characters, which 
Xnuft othcrwifc have remained in obfeurity. In the rotation of 



of 



en 



trufted to men unworthy to fill them; but in the vaft vaiicty of ex- 
periments, abilities of the raoft diftinguiflied order (if any luch exift 

ia 



4° 
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CHAP 
XXII. 




His cba~ 



His con- 
ference with 
Cyrus. 
GJymp. 
xciii; 2. 

A..C. 407. 



in the community) muft fome time be called into exertion, honoured' 
with confidence, and armed with authority. 

Such abilities the Spartans finally difcovered in Lyfander ; a fhoot 
of the Herculean ftock, but not defcended from either of the royal 
branches. He had been educated with all the feverity of Spartan « 
difcipline j and having fpent his youth and his manhood in thofe* 
honourable employments 1 which became the dignity of his birth^ he 
approached the decline of life, when his lltperior merit recommended, 
him to the chief command in a feafon of public danger. Years had • 

r 

added experience to his valour, and enlarged the resources, without 
abating the ardour, of his ambitious mind. In his tranfa&ions with 1 

the world, he* had learned to foften the harfh afperity of his. na- 
tional manners i to gain by fraud what could not be. effected by 
force ; and, in his own figurative language, to " eke out the lion's • 
with the fox's* fkin\ This mixed character admirably fuited the* 
part which he was. called to a£t- His> enterprifmg. courage was - 
fuccefsfully exerted in the hoftile operations againft the. 4 Greeks ; 

his fubtile and inftnuatrog addrefs gave him an-afcendant in every 
negociation with the Perfians ; and the re- union- of tliofe^ various- 
qualities enabled him,^ in. a few years$ finally to terminate the war,, 
and. to produce an. important and-- permanent, revolution in the affairs 
of Athens, of Sparta, and of Greece. 

Since the dccifive action at Cyzicus,.the FSeloponncfians, unable 
to-refifl the enemy, had been employed in preparing (hips on the 
coaft of their own peninfula. as well as in the harbours 'of their Per- 



recian 



confid 



. Cos, Rhodes, Miletus; and Ephefus; in the laft of 
armament, amounting to ninety fall, . was colled 



1 



' He had ferved in the army and navy ; " How he, who fprang from that hero, could 

ftud.bocn employed a* ambafTador in foreign cnndefccrul to conquer his enemies by fraud?" 

ilates, Uc. Plut. in Lyfand. Hi 6 charaftcr is diflufely defcribed by Plu* 

* Thin wm faid, in allufion td the lion*o (arch, t.iii»]), 4 — 15. 

fltin of Hercules, to onawho- alked Lyfander, 

7 



Lyfander 
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Lyfander. But the affembling of ftich a force was a matter' of little c ^xir P 
confequence, unlefs proper mea Aires fhoukl be taken for holding it 
together, and for enabling it to a& with vigour, It was necefiaiy, 

above all, to fecure pay for the feamen; for which purpofe, Ly-f 
fander, accompanied by feveral Lacedaemonian ambafiadors, repaired 
to Sardis, to congratulate the happy arrival of Cyrus, a generous and 
valiant youth of feventeen, who had been entrufted by his father 
Darius with the government of the inland parts of Lefier Afia ; or, 
in the language of the Perfian court, with the command of the 
numerous troops, who rendezvoufed in the plains of Kaftolus \ 
Lyfander complained to the young and magnanimous prince, " of 
the perfidious duplicity of TifTaphernes, by which the Athenians had 
been enabled to re-affume that afcendant in the Eaft, which had for- 
merly proved fo dangerous and difgraceful to the Perfian name. 
That fatrap feemed, on one occafion indeed, to have difcovered the 
fatal tendency of his meafures ; and had attempted to check the vic- 
torious career of thofe ambitious republicans, by feizing the perfon 
of Alcibiades 4 . Pharnabazus had more effedually ferved the caufe 
of his matter, by his a-dive valour in the field ; by detaining the 
Athenian ambaffadors, who had been fent to furprife the unfufpe<£t> 
ing generofity of Darius 5 ; and by fupplying the Peloponneflans, 
after the unfortunate engagement at Cyzicus, with the means of pre- 
paring a new fleet, and with the necefTarics and conveniences of life, 



3 This was the flyle of the letter, con- proved even by Cyrus, which /hews the dif- 
firmcd by the royal fcal. KaTaTM^™ Ki^f regard of the PeHians to the laws of nations.. 
*apa»o> rut %<i K^rwAov aO f<u£o fj.tr a.*. Xenoph. He begged Pharnabazus to put the Athenians 
p. 438. i*n his hands , at leaft, not to fet them at 

4 This event, which happened in the liberty, that their countrymen might be ig- 
twenty firft year of the war, is related by norant of the meafures in agitation againll 
Xenophon, p. 429. It was omitted in the them. But a remorfe of confeience feized 
text, becaufc Alcibiades foon efredled his Pharnabazus, who had fworn, either to con- 
efcape; and the treachery of Tiflapherncs dud the ambafladors to the great king, or to 
only difplayed his own worthJefTnefs, with- fend them to the Ionian coaft; in confequence 
out hurting his enemies. of which, the Athenians were releafcd. Xe- 



5 This difhonourablc tranfaftion was ap- noph. p. 438. 
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while 
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C vvfr P * w ^ e ^ e y were employed in this uieful undertaking. But Tifla- 

phernes was unwilling, and Pharnabazus was perhaps unable, to dis- 
charge the ftipulated pay, without which the Grecian feamen and 
foldiers could not he kept together, or engaged' to acfb with vigour 
againft the common enemy/' Cyrus replied, " That he had been 
cqmmanded by his father to aflift the Lacedaemonians, and to pay 
their troops with the moft exadt pun&uality. That, for this purpofe, 
he had carried with him five hundred talents (near an hundred 



i 



fterliner'l; and if fuch a, fum fhould 



in- 



fufficient 



fbrtun 



melt down and coin into^ mone:y the gold 



fkt 



6 » 



The pay of This difcourfe gave extraordinary fatisfa£tion to his Grecian au- 
iaiiorsi and ditors ; and Lyfander endeavoured to avail himfelf of what, judging 
ofLhelr ftjpL by his own character, he imagined might be nothing more than a 

fudden tranfport of generofity, by requefting that the feamen's pay 
might be raifed from three oboli to an Attic drachma a day. Cyrus 
anfwered, " That, on this fubje£l too, he had received cxprefs orders 
from his father 7 . That the pay fhould continue on the ancient 
footing, and the Peloponnefmns regularly receive thirty mince (above 

ninety pounds fterling) a month, for every fhip which they fitted 
out/' Lyfander acquiefced at prefent, determining to fei7c the firffc 
favourable opportunity to renew his petition. But this infinitive 

converfation may enable us to difcover an important matter of fail 

omitted by hiftorians. As the military and naval officers of the 

Greeks were not didinguifhed above the common men by the ex- 

ceflive inequality of their appointments, we may compute, from the 



6 Ka» to> topovov kcltuxo^/Hv, t> u i*otO-*rro, arret hiytt¥, ov Suture urai irxp a SstciXiVy iTriruXii 

ufyv(u* xai xf vaHU Lhcrally, " that he would avro* ctxxx wouw." Cyrus anfwered, 44 that 

cut in pieces the throne on which he fat," tbey (Lyfander and the Lacedemonian nm- 

which was compofed of filver and gold. bafladors) fpokc very reafonably, but that hi 

7 Xcnophon makes Cyrus anfwer with could not aft othcrwifc than he was corn- 



more art than truth, " I Si *«Avf ^it r<pn atrra; manded by his father." 



monthly 
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fxroathly fum of thirty minse, diftributed at the rate of three oboli of 



fliip 



CHAP. 

xxh. 




fo 



of ninety fail employed 



twenty-one thoufand and fix hundred men. 

Before Lyfander returned to Ephefus, he was invited by the Per- Lyfander 



fian prince to a magnificent entertainment, at which, according to ^"Tat 
the cuftom of the aire, the moft ferious matters were difcufled amidft Sardis by the 



Perfian 



the freedom and intemperance of the table. This was a feafonable prince, 
occafion for difplaying the arts of infinuation and flattery, in which 
the Spartan was a complete mailer. He reprefented, without mo- 
deration, and without decency, the injuftice and incapacity of Tifla- 
phernes, who, as he was naturally the rival, might be fufpetted foon 
to become the perfonal enemy of Cyrus* He magnified the beauty, 
the ftrength, and the courage, of the young prince. His addrefs 
in military exercifes, and the extraordinary endowments of his mind 
(the fame of which had reached the moft diftant countries), were 
extolled with the mod elaborate praife. It is not improbable that 
he might find a topic of panegyric in a quality of which Cyrus was 
not a little vain ; the capacity of bearing, without intoxication, a 



greater quantity of liquor than any of his equals ; and he might 
poflibly fuggeft, that of all the fons of Darius, Cyrus was the bed 
qualified to lucceed his father, to fill with dignity the Perfian throne, 
and to emulate the glory of that illuftrious hero vvhofc name he 
bore, the immortal founder of the monarchy. But whatever were 

the topics of which he made nfe, it is certain that ho excited the 

warmed emotions of friendfhip in the youthful bread of Cyrus, 
who drinking his health, after the Perfian fafhion, defired him to afk 
a boon, with full afliirancc that nothing fhould be denied him* 
Lyfander replied, with his ufual addrefs, " That he fhould alk what it nis addrefs 
would be no lefs ufeful for the prince to give, than for him to receive : a" addition 8 
the addition of an obolus a day to the pay of the mariners ; an aug- t0 fca " 

J 1 J * ° men s pay* 



0 



Plut. Sympof. 
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Defeats the 
Athenian 
feet in the 
ab fence of 
Alcibiades. 
Olymp. 
xciLL 2, 
A. C, 407. 



mentation which, by inducing the Athenian crews to defert, would 
not only increafe their own ftrength, but enfeeble the common 



enemy 



Struck with the apparent difintereftedpefs of 



propofal, Cyrus ordered him immediately ten thoufand Daricks (al 
five thoufand pounds fterling) ; with which he returned to EpH 
difcharged the arrears due to his troops, gave them a month's pa 
advance, raifed their daily allowance, and feduced innumerable 
ferters from the Athenian fleet 0 ". 

While Lyfander was ufefully employed in manning his fhips* 
and preparing them for action, Alcibiades attacked the fmall ifland 
of Andros. The refiftance was more vigorous than he had reafon la 
expert ; and the immediate neceffity of procuring pay and fubfift- 



for the fl 



perfedt 



W 



a fmall fquadron he failed to raife contributions on the Ionian or 
Carian coaft 10 , committing the principal armament to Antiochus, a 



man totally unworthy of iuch an important 



ffee 



tionate partiality of Alcibiades feems to have difcerned the unworthi 



nefs of his favourite* fi 



of Samos, and by no means 



to rifk an engagement. This injunftion, as it could not prevent the 
rafhnefs, might perhaps provoke the vain levity of the vice-admiral, 
who, after the departure of his friend, failed towards Enhcfus. an- 



fh 



ent 



infults challenged him to battle. The pru< 
moment of attack, until the prefnmption of the enemy had thrown 
them into fcattered diforder'\ He then commanded thr TV1™™_ 



nefia 



H 



• Plut. torn. iii. p. 7. Xenoph. Heilen. words: ""ol. A, T? m rn <tw » ww> *«, 
! i. p. 44 r . Diodor. i. xiii. p. }6o. 
10 



€4 



An- 



Xcnophon fays, " Alcibiades failed to tiochus, naturally precipitate, and defirous, by 
Phocxa," which is in Ionia; Plutarch fays, himfclf, to perform fomc fplcndid exploit." 
" to the coaft of Carta. " >i AllW(/ilMIJ ra% . mU7U " Xenoph. 



kt Diodorus gives his character in few p. 441, 



executed 



t 
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executed 



The battle was not obftinate, 
fled any refiftance, much lefs 



CHAP. 

XX1L 




of 



aflault, funk at once from the infolence of temerity into the defp( 
dency of fear. They loft fifteen veflels, with a confiderable part 
their crews. The remainder retired difgraeefully to Samos ; while 
the Lacedemonians profited of their victory by the taking of Eion 
and Delphinium. Though fortune thus favoured the prudence of 
Lyfander, he declined to venture a fecond engagement with the 
fuperior flxength of Alcibiades, who, having refumed the command, 
employed every artifice and infult. that might procure him an op- 
portunity to reftore the tarniihed luftre of the Athenian fleet. 



But fuch an opportunity never occurred to him. 



The people of Alcibiades 

accufed and 



Athens, who expetfed to hear of nothing but victories and triumphs, difgraced. 
were mortified to the laft degree, when they received intelligence 
of fuch a fhameful defeat. As they could not fufpect the abilities, 
they diftrufted the fidelity, of their commander. Their fufpicions 
were increafed and confirmed by the arrival of Thrafybulus' 3 , who, 
whether actuated by a laudable zeal for the intereft of the public 
fervice, or animated by a felfifh jcaloufy of the fame and honours 
that had been fo liberally heaped on a rival, formally impeached 
Alcibiades in the Athenian afTembly. " His mifconduct had totally 

ruined the affairs of his country. A talent for le w buffoonery was 
a lure recommendation to his favour. His friends were, partially, 
fele&ed from the meaneft and mod abandoned of men, who pof- 
feflcd no oilier merit than that of being fubfervient to his pal7ions. 
To fuch unworthy inftruments the fleet of Athens was entrufled ; 

11 Thrafvbulus we have fecn, had a ]>rin- 1. xiii. p. J^*P. ConfiJenng this interchange of 
(ipalmarc :n blinging about thcrccalof Alci- good uflue between Alanines and Thrafy- 
hiades. Nor was the latter ungrateful to his bolus i< » remarkable that no ihctk wiiter 



bencfafior. When the Athenians com nutted 
to him their whole military and naval force, 

" and ailowed him to 



his own colleagues, or rather fubltitutes, 
he named Thrafybulus and Adimamus. Diod. 

I 



aflign-. ;i'iy realm for the animefuy that ibon 
akrrwards bieke out between them. IMu- 
)■ id . s, th 1 1 Tin uybulus was the bit terelt 



ot Alcibindej'a enemies, and imputes his ac- 

culaiiun of him to enmity, not to patriotifm. 

while 



* 



4 

\ 
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C Jxil.^ ^hile the commander in chief revelled in debauchery with the liar- 

lots of Abydus and Ionia, or raifed exorbitant contributions on the 




Ten com- 



his Head. 



dependent, cities, that he might defray the expence of a fortrefs on 
the coaftof Thrace, in the neighbourhood of Byzantium, /which he 
had jere&ed to flielter himfelf againft the juft vengeance .of the, re- 
public" 

Were it neceflary to prove by examples the deceitful emptinefs 

manders ap- . . 

poin^ia 0 f popular favour, this fubjedt might be copioufly illuftrated by the 

hiftory of the Athenians. The f^me man, whom a few months 
before they found it impoffible fufficiently to reward, was actually 
^xpofed to f the rage of difappointment, and the fury of revenge. 
They regretted the lofs of every moment which intervened between 

the rapid progrefs of their refentment, and the execution of their 
vengeance. In the fame affernbly, and on the fame day, Alcibiades 
was accufed^ and almoft unanimoufly condemned ; and, that the 
affairs of the republic might not again fuffer by the abufe of un- 
divided power, ten commanders were fubftituted in his room,; 
among whom were Thrafyllus, Leon, Diomedon, whofe approved 
valour, and love of liberty, juftly recommended them to public 
honours j Conon, a chara&er as yet but little known, but deftined, in 
a future period, to eclipfe the fame of his contemporaries ; and 



Pericles, who inherited the name, the merit, and the b 
his illuftrious father. The new generals immediately fa 
and Alcibiades fought refuge in his Thracian fortrefs' 4 . 



of 



Samp 



Callicratidas They had fcarccly aflumed the command, when an important al- 
mand°thc Pc- teration took pjace in the Peloponnefian fleet. Lyfander's year had 
joponncfian eX pi re( ] ? an( j Callicratidas, a Spartan of a very oppofite character, 

Sii/"^ was ^ ent to ^ l,ccce ^ ^im. The a ^ive, ambitious, and intriguing 
A. C. 4c6. temper of the former had employed as much afTiduous and fyfterna- 

.tic policy during the fhort term of his precarious power, as if his 



14 Xcnopb, HcIIen. 1. iv, fub fin. Diodor. xiii. 67 — 74 



authority 
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arathority had never been to end. Though endowed with uncom- c £ P; 
mon vigour of mind, and with coiifummate prudence (if prudence 
can belong to a Ghara&er deficient in ju-ftice and humanity), he 
poffefled not thofe amiable and ufeful qualities which alone deferve, 
and can alone obtain, public confidence and rcfpedt. Lyfander, 
fenfible of this imperfection, had recourfe to the ordinary expedient 

■ 

by which crafty ambition fupplies the want of virtue. He deter- 
mined to govern by parties I5 . The boldeft of the failors were at- 

iched to his perfon by liberal rewards and more- liberal promifes- 
The foldiers were indulged in the moll licentious diforders. In 
every city and hi everv ifland Lyfander had his partifans, whom he 
flattered with the hopes of obtaining the fame authority over their 
fellow-citizens, which the Spartans enjoyed over the inferior ranks 
of men in Laconia 

It was the general expectation at Ephefus, that the Spartans would, His Infolent 
for once, depart from eftablifhed practice, in order to prolong the 
command of fuch an able and fuccefsful officer. An univerfal cla- 
mour arofe, when Callicratidas difplayed his commiflion in the eoiin-^ 
cil of the confederates. The friends of Lyfander affirmed, " That it 
was equally imprudent and ungenerous to check the victorious ca- 
reer of a deferving and fortunate commander; thai the important 
charge of the fleet ought not to be cntrufted to men who were de- 
flitute of experience, and perhaps of abilities ; nor would it be juft 
to facrifice the intereft of fuch a numerous and powerful confede- 
racy to a punctilious obfervance of the Lacedaemonian laws/* Ly- 
fander maintained a decent lilencc concerning the character of his 
fucceflbr, only obferving that he refigncd to him a fleet which com- 



16 



reception 



manded the fea. 
his affertion. 



fi 



15 His maxims breathed the odious party by trinkets, men by oaths, and others equally 
fpiric. " That it is impoffible to do too flagitious 99 Pint, in Lyfand. 
much good to friends, or too mtuh s>vi/ to 16 Idem. ibid. & Xonoph. ilellcn. 
tnemieu That children arc to be deceived 

But 
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CHAP. But Callicratidas had a heart untainted with reproach, and inca- 
pable of fear. Unabafhed by the feditious - turbulence of his oppo- 
5»d firmneifs nents, he replied, That he muft withhold his afient to the magnified 
fhe f °arfifans foperiority °f the Peloponnefian fleet, unlefs Lyfander (hould fet fail 
of Lyfander. from Ephefus, coaft along the ilk of Samos (where the Athenians 

then lay) and furrender his vi&orious fquadrons in the harbour of 

Miletus- The pride of. Lyfander might have been confounded by 
this judicious and folid obfervation; but his ingenuity fuggefted a 
plaufible or rather an elufive reply, Ct That he was no longer 



admiral. " 

Callicratidas then addrefTed the aflembly, with the manly fimpli- 
city of an honeft heart, which difdains the artifice of words, de- 
fies the infolence of power, and defeats the intrigues of policy. 
u Lacedaemonians and allies, I fhould have been contented to ftay 
at home ; nor does it greatly afle£t me that Lyfander, or any 
other, fhould be held a better feaman than myfelf. Hither I have 
been fent by my countrymen to command the fleet, and my chief 
•concern is to execute their orders^ and to perform, my duty. It is 
my earned defire to promote the public intereft; but you can beft 
inform me whether I oueht to continue here or to return to Sparta/' 



Wonderful 



ffetted 



nefs. The aflembly liftened with admiration ; the partifans of Ly- 
fander were abafhed ; none ventured to objett ; and, after a confi- 
derable paufe, all unanimoufly acknowledged that it became both 
Callicratidas and themfelves to obey the orders of the Spartan go- 
vernment ,f . 

He meets the Lyfander., not a little mortified by the language of the aflembly, 
thc°Pernan°s reluctantly refigned his employment ; but determined to render it 
"ontanpt! painful, and, if poflible, too weighty for the abilities of his fuccef- 

For this purpofe he returned to the court of Cyrus, to whom 
refiored a confiderable fum of money flill unexpended in the fer- 



for. 



17 Xcnoph. Hcllen. 3. i. c. v. Sc feqq. 8c Plut» in Lyfand. 



vice 



P 
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vice of the Grecian Heet, and to whom he mifreprefented, under the 
names of obftinacy, ignorance, and rufticity, the unaffe&ed plain- 
nefs, the downright fincerity, a-nd the other manly, but uncom- 
plying, virtues of the generous Callicratidas. When that com- 
mander repaired to Sardis to demand the ftipulatei pay, he could 
not obtain admiffion to the royal prefence. The firft time that he went 
to the palace he was told that Cyrus was at table. It is well, faid 
the unceremonious Spartan, I will wait till he has dined. The fun- 
plicity of this proceeding, confirmed the opinion which Lyfander had 
given the Perfians of his chara£ter ; and his honeft franknefs, which 

was conftrued into low breeding, feemed a proper object of ridicule 
to the proud retainers of the court. He returned on another occa- 
sion, but without being admitted to fee the young prince. The 
injuftice of this treatment might have deferved his refentment, but 
it chiefly excited his contempt. He left the royal city, defpifing 
the pride and perfidy of his Perfian allies, whofe accidental import- 
ance depended on the precarious advantage of riches, and lament- 
ing the .domePdc diflentions of the Greeks, which obliged them to 
court the favour of infolent Barbarians. 



CHAP 

XXII. 




fleet 



But Callicratidas could not, with honour or fafety, return to the Obtains vo- 
at Ephcfus, without having colle&cd money to fupply the im- IrXumns 011 



mediate wants of the failors. lie proceeded, therefore, to Miletus ! ro:n the 

1 7 7 lonians, 

and other friendly towns oi Ionia; and having met the principal 
citizens, in their refpeftive allemblies, he explained openly and fully 
the mean jcalouiy of Lylander, and the dildainlul arroganec of Gy- 
rus". " The unjuft behaviour of both compelled him, much againfl 
his inclination, to have rcconrlc to the confederate cities (already 
too much burdened) for the money requilke to fupport the war. 
But he allured them, that, fhould his arms prove fucceisful, he would 



18 It will appear, in the fcqucl, that Cal- thy man was occnfioned by the perfidious 
licratidas had formed a very falfc opinion of fuggelUons of his retainers, the iriends or 
the Perfian prince, whole ncglcdl of a woi- creature* of L\ lander. 

Vol. II. 11 repay 
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C v vft P ' re P a y their favours with gratitude. Their own intereft required a 

cheerful compliance with his demands, fmce the expedition had been 




freedom. He 



Tiefiengers to require effectual fupplics from 
fhould arrive, it became the Greeks in gener 

mians, who had fuffercd peculiar injuries fro 



Sparta ; but 



ing tyFanny of the great king, to prove to the world that, without 
the fordid affiftance of bis boafted trcafures, they could profecute 



defig 



By thofe 



judicious and honourable expedients Callicratidas, without fraud or" 
violence, obtained fuch confiderable, yet voluntary contributions, as 
enabled him to gratify the importunate demands of the failors, and 
to return with honour to Ephefus, in order to prepare for adtioii' 9 . 

He takes His firft operations were directed againft the ifle of Lefbos, or 

Methymna. r ather againft the ftrong and populous towns of Methymna and' 

Mitylene, which refpedtively commanded the northern and fouthem* 
divifions of that ifland. Befides the numerous citizens of an age to 
bear arms, Methymna was defended by an Athenian garrifon. The 
place made a brave refinance ; but the perfevcriug efforts of Calli- 
cratidas exhaufted its ftrength : Methymna was taken by ftorm, and 
fubjefted to the depredations of the Pcloponncfian troops. The 
garrifon and the flaves were treated as part of the booty. The con- 
federates adviied, that the Methymneans alio ihould be fold into 
fervitudc ; but Caliicratidas affurcd them, that, while be enjoyed the 
command, there fhould not any Grecian citizen be reduced to the 
condition of a flave, unlefs he had taken arms to fubvert the public 



freedom 



10 



Takes thirty Meanwhile Conon, the mod a&ivc and cntcrprifing of the Athc- 

Pups, and . 111 r • 1 /* 1 r r 

blocks up the nian commanders, had put to lea with a Iquadron oi leventy fail, 



fl^et^'thc m OI "d er t0 protect the coaft of Lcfbos. But this defign was at- 



harbour of 

Mitylene. 



19 Xcn oph. Hcllcn. p. 444. *° Xenoph. ubi fupra. Diodor. I. xiii. p. 373. 
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tempted too late ; nor had it been more early undertaken, was the 
force of Conon fufficient to accomplifh it. Callicratidas obferved his 
motions, difcovered his ftrength, and, with a far fuperior fleet, in- 
tercepted his retreat to the armament of Samos. The Athenians fled 
towards the coaft of Mitylene, but were prevented from entering 
*the harbour of that place by the refentment of the inhabitants, who 
rejoiced in an opportunity to punifh thofe who had fo often con- 
quered, and fo long oppreffed, their city. In confequence of .this 
unexpe&ed oppofition, the Athenian fquadron was overtaken by the 
enemy. The engagement was more {harp and obftinate than might 
have been expected in fuch an inequality of ftrength. Thirty 
empty fhips (for moft of the men fwam to land) were taken by the 
Peloponnelians. The remaining forty were haled up under the walls 
of Mitylene : Callicratidas recalled his troops from Methymna, re- 
ceived a reinforcement from Chios, and blocked up the Athenians 
:by fea and land 

The condition of Conon was moft diftrefsful. He was furrounded 
on all fides by a fnperior force ; the town of Mitylene was hoflile ; 
his men were deftitute of provifions, incapable of refiftance, yet 
unwilling to furrendcr. In this melancholy fituation he attempted 
the only cnterprife which could promifc a hope of relief. The 
braved and mod experienced feamcn were embarked in two fwift 
failing veflels, one of which eluding the vigilance uf the enemy, 
cfcaped in fafcty to the Hellefpont, and informed the Athenians of 
the misfortunes and blockade at Lcfbos. The intelligence was im- 
mediately communicated to Samos and to Athens ; and the import- 
ance of the objedt, which was no Ids than the fafcty of forty ihips, 
and above eight thoufand brave men, excited uncommon exertions 
of adlivity. The Athenians reinforced their domeftic Itrength with 
the ailidancc of their allies ; all able-bodied men were prclled into 

ai Idem, ibid. 
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in a few weeks, they had aflembl 



S 




ediately took 



Battle of Ar- 
ginuiEe, in 
which Calli- 

cratidas is 
defeated and 
flain. 
Olymp. 
xciii. 3. 
A. C. 4.06. 



the fervice ; and, in a 
an hundred and fifty fail, which 

1 

refolution to encounter the enemy. 

Callicratidas did not decline the engagement. Having left fifty 
£hips to guard the harbour of Mitylene, he proceeded with an hun- 
dred and twenty to Cape Malea, the moft fouthern point of Lefbos; 
The Athenians had advanced, the fame evening, to the iflands, or 
rather rocks, of Arginuffe, four miles diftant from that promontory. 
The night paffed in bold ftratagems for mutual furpri fc, which were 
rendered ineffe&ual by a violent tempeft of rain and thunder. At the 
dawn both armaments were eager to engage ; but Hermon and 
Megareus, two experienced feamen, and the chief counfellors of 
Callicratidas, exhorted him not to commit the weaknefs of the Pe- 
loponnefians with the fuperior firength and numbers of the enemy. 
The generous and intrepid Spartan defpifed danger and death in 



l of glory ; bi 
perfection of 



perfonal glory to public utility, or he imagined that this utility could 
not be leparated from an inflexible adherence to the martial laws of 

Lycurgus. He anfwered the prudent admonitions of his friends in 
thefe memorable words, which, according to the conftru&ion that is 
put on them deferve our admiration or our pity. " My death 
cannot be dcftrudlive to Sparta, but my flight would be difhonour- 



able both to Sparta and myfelf. So faying he gave the fignal for 

al Cicero de Ofiic. 1. i. c. xxiv. takes the cum A then itfnfibus dimicandum putabant. 

unfavourable fide. " fnventi autem multi (juibus iJle refpondit, Laced.imon 10s, clafle 

funt, qui non modo pecuniam, fed vitam ilia amifla aliam parare pofle ; k fugcre fine 
etiam profundcrc pro patria parati cflent : 
iidem gloria: jacluram ne minimam quidem 

facere vellent, nc republica quidem poitu- attentively confiders the laws of Lycurgus 

lante ; ut Callicratidas, qui cum Lacedxmo- and the character of Callicratidas, will be 

niorum dux fuiffct Peloponncfiaco bcllo, difpofed to believe, that an undeviating prin- 



fuo dcdccorc non poflc." Not with ll 1 riding 
the r.'fpcctablc authority of Cicero, whoever 



multaque feciflct cgregic ; vcrtit ad cxtrc- 
mum omnia, cum confilio non paruit corum, 
qui da/Tern ab Arginuflis removendam, nec compli/hed Spartan. 



ciplc of duty, not the fear of Jofing Ins glo- 
ry, formed the fublime motive of that ac- 



his 



1 
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Iiis fhips to advance. The fight was long and bloody; pafiing, C HA P. 

X All* 




13 



fucceflively, through all the different gradations, from difciplined or- 
der and regularity to the moft tumultuous confufion. The Spartan 
commander was flain charging in the centre of the braveft enemies. 

The hoftile fquadrons fought with various fortune in different parts 
of the battle, and promifcuoufly conquered, purfued, furrendered, 
or fled. Thirteen Athenian veffels were taken by the Peloponne- 
lians ; but, at length, the latter gave way on all fides : feventy of 
their fhips were captured, the reft efcaped to Chios and Phocsea 

The Athenian admirals, though juftly elated with their good Stratagem of 
fortune, cautioufly deliberated concerning the belt means of improv- 
ing their vi&ory. Several advifed that the fleet fhould fteer its 
courfe to Mitylene, to furprife the Peloponnefian fquadron which 
blocked up the harbour of that city. Diomedon recommended it as 
a more immediate and eflcntial objedt of their care to recover the 

bodies of the flain, and to fave the wreck of twelve veflels which 
had been difabled in the engagement. Thrafybulus obferved that, 
by dividing their ftrength, both purpoics might be effe&ed. His 
opinion was approved. The charge of preferving the dying, and 
colle£ling the bodies of the dead, was committed to Theramenes 
and Thrafybulus. Fifty veflels were deflincd to that important fer- 
vice, doubly recommended by humanity and fuperflition. The re- 
mainder failed to the iflc of Lelbos, in qucft of the Peloponnc- 
fians on that coafl,. who narrowly efcaped deflrudion. through the 
well concluded ftratagem of Etconicus, the Spartan vice-admiral. 

Soon after the engagement a brigantine arrived at Mitylene, ac- 
quainting him with the death of Cailicr.itidas, as well as with the 
defeat and flight of the Peloponnclian fleet. The fagacity of Eteoni- 
cus immediate] v forcfaw the probable confequences of ihofo events. 
The Athenians would naturally fail from Arginuflaj to purine their. 



13 Xcr.cph. p. /\.\*>. & Diodor. p. 3P4. 
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CHAP, p-ood fortune, and Conon, who was fhut up at Mitylene, would 



XXII. 




encouraged to break through 
victorious countrymen. 



m 



which faves In order to anticipate thofe meafures, and to facilitate his own 



the Pelopon 
nefian fqua- 
dron at Mi- 
tylene. 



co mm an 



ler ordered the brigantine privately to 
leave the harbour, and to return, at the diftance of a fhort time, 
with joyous acclamations and mufic, the rowers crowned with gar- 
lands, and calling out that Callicratidas had deftroyed the laft hope 
of Athens, and obtained a glorious and decifive vi&ory. The con- 
trivance fucceeded ; the Spartans thanked heaven for the good news 
by hymns and facrifices ; the failors were enjoined to refrefli them- 
felves by a copious repaft, and to profit of a favourable gale to fail 
to the ifle of Chios ; while the foldiers burned their camp, and 
marched northward to Methymna, to reinforce the garrifon there-, 
which was threatened by a fpeedy vifit of the enemy 

Difappoint- While the prudent forefight of Eteonicus faved the Peloponnefian 

AthcnUa hC fquadroa at Mitylene, the violence of a ftorm prevented Theramenes 
admirals. an( j Thrafybulus from faving their unfortunate companions, all of 

whom, excepting one of the admirals and a few others who efcaped 
by their extraordinary dexterity in fwimraing, were overwhelmed 
.by the waves of a tempeftuous fea ; nor could their dead bodies ever 
be recovered. The Athenians were likewiie difappointed of the 
immediate advantages which ought to have refultcd from the en- 
gagement. Methymna was too ftrongly fortified to be taken by a 
fudden affault ; they could not fpare time for a regular fiege ; and 
when they proceeded to Chios in qucfl of the Peloponnefian fleet, 
they found it carefully fecured in the principal harbour of that ifland, 
which had been put in a vigorous poflurc of defence. Thefc un- 
forefeen circumftances were the more difagrccablc and mortifying to 
the commanders, becaufe, immediately after the battle, they had font 



Xenoph. Ucllcn. & Diodor. ibid. 
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ati advice-boat to Athens, acquainting the magiftrates with the capture CHAP, 
of feventy veflels 23 ; mentioning their intended expeditions to Mi- 
tylene, Methymna, and Chios, from which they had reafon to hope 
the mod diftinguifhed fuccefs ; and particularly taking notice that the 
important charge of recovering the bodies of the drowned or (lain 
had been committed to Theramenes and Thrafybulus, two captains of 
approved conduct and fidelity. 

The joy which the Athenians received from this flattering intel- Difcontents 
Jigence was converted into difappointment and forrow, when they in Alliens ' 
underftood that their fleet had returned to Samos, without reaping 
the expected fruits of vidtory. They were afflicted beyond mea- 
fure with the total lofs of the wreck, by which their brave and vic- 
torious countrymen had been deprived of the facred rites of funeral ; 
a circumftance viewed with peculiar horror, becaufe it was fuppofed, 
according to a fuperftition confecrated by the belief of ages, to 
fubje£t their melancholy fhades to wander an hundred years on the 
gloomy banks of the Styx, before they could be tranfported to the 
regions of light and felicity. The relations of the dead lamented 
their private misfortunes ; the enemies of the admirals exaggerated 
the public calamity ; both demanded an immediate and ferious exa- 
mination into the cauie of this diftrefsful event, that the guilty might 
be difcovcrcd and punilhed. 

Amidft the ferment of popular difcontents Theramenes failed to 
Athens, with a view to exculpate himiclt and His colleague Thra- 
fybulus. The letter lent thither hciorc them had excited their fear 

and their refentment ; fincc it rendered them relponfible for a duty 
which they found it impoflihle to periorm. Theramenes accufed the 
admirals of having negledled the favourable moment to fave the pc- 
rifhing, and to recover the bodies of the dead ; and, after the op- 
portunity of this important fervice was irrecoverably loft, of having 



15 Xenoph. lays fixty-nine ; Diodorus, feventy-feven. 

devolved 
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CHAP. 

xxir. 




devolved the charge on others, in order to {kreen their own mifcon- 
duct. The Athenians greedily liftened to the accufation, and caftriered 
the abient commanders. Conon, who during the action remained 
blocked up at Mitylene, was intruded with the fleet. Protoma- 
chus and Ariftogenes chofe a voluntary baniGiment. 



The reft 



fy meafure 



16 



of 



Trials of the Among the ineftimable rules 
afimirals. \vifdom of Athens, we may remark that beneficial inftit 



by 



fubje&s the life, the chan 
to the capricious will of 



fortune of individuals, not 
udge, but to the equitable 



decifion of the public- In every cafe, -civil and criminal, the rights 
of an Athenian citizen were entrufted to the judgment of his peers; 
who, according as the queftion was more or lefs important, con- 
filled of a committee, more or lefs numerous, of the popular aflem- 
bly. But, in order to unite the double advantages of law and liberty, 
the nine archons, or chief magiftrates, men of approved wifdom 
and fidelity, refpe&ively prefided in the feveral courts of juftice, 
received complaints, examined the parties, directed procefs, and 
regularly conduced the fuit through its various fteps and ftages. In 
matters of general concernment, fuch as the ircafon, perfidy, or 
malverfation of men in power, the fenate of the five hundred, or 
rather the Prytanes, who prefided in the fenate, performed the func- 
tions of the magiftratc, and the whole body of the people, convened 
in full aflembly, executed the office of judge and jury, it belonged 
to the Prytanes to prefcribe the form of a&ion or trial, and to admit 
the accufer to implead or impeach his antagonist. The caufc was 
then referred to the people, who, as judges of the fa£l, gave their 
verdid, and, as judges of the law, pafled their fcntcncc or decree. 
Such were the regulations which rcafon had eftablilhed, but which 
paffion and intereft commonly rendered incffc&ual. 



Xcnoph. Hellcn. I. i. c, vii. & fcqq, Diodor, xiii. 76—97 
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Archedemus, an opulent and powerful citizen, and Callixenus, a CHAP. 

rXXII. 



fed 



envy 



admirals to the fenate. The accufation was fupported by the rela- 



f the deceafed 



fhaved 



their arms folded, their eyes bathed in tears, piteoufly la- 
menting the lofs and difgrace of their families, deprived of their 
protestors, who had been themfelves deprived of thole laft and 
folemn duties to which all mankind are entitled. A falfe witnefs 
fwore in court, that he had been faved, almoil by miracle, from 
the wreck, and that his companions, as they were ready to be 
drowned, charged him to acquaint his country how they had fallen 
victims to the cruel negleft of their commanders. During thefe 
proceedings it happened that the people had met to celebrate the 
Apatouria, or feftival in January fo named, becaufe the Athenians 
then prefented their fons, who had reached their feventh year, to 
be infcribed in the regifter of their refpe&ive tribes. Callixenus pre- 
fuming on the evidence given in the fenate, and on the adhial dif- 
pofition of the affembly, propoied the following refolution : " That 
the caufe of the admirals fhould be immediately referred to the 
people ; that the fuffragcs fliould be given by tribes, in each of 
which the criers fhould make proclamation, having prepared two 

urns to receive the white and black beans ; if the latter were more 
numerous, the admirals fliould be delivered to the eleven men, the 



of 



M 



Artifices b( 
their accu- 

fers. 



This unjuft decree, which deprived the commanders of the bene- informality 



fits of 



hearing, and of 



well as the means ncccflaryto prepare a legal defence, was approved 
by a majority of the fenate, and received with loud acclamations 
by the people, whole levity, infolcnce, pride, and cruelty, all ea- 
gerly demanded the definition of the admirals. In fuch a nume- 



Voj.. II. 1 



rous 
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C H A p. rous aflembly, two men alone, Euryptolemus and Axiochus, defended 

the caufe of iaw and juftice. The Former impeached Callixenus for 

■ 

propofing a refolution inconfiftent with all the forms of legal proce- 
dure. But the rabble made a violent uproar, calling out that none. 

* 

fhould attempt, with impunity, to abridge their fovereign power. 
The Prytanes, who attended, as ufual, to diredt and controul the 
proceedings of the multitude, endeavoured to moderate the ferment : 
but they were licentioufly told, that if they did not concur with the 

opinion of the majority, they fhould be involved in the fame accu- 

fation with the admirals. This abfurd menace (fuch was the popu- 
lar frenzy) might be carried into immediate execution. The fena- 

tors were intimidated into a relu&ant compliance with meafures 
which they difapproved, and by which they were for ever to be 
difgraced. Yet the philofophic firmnefs of Socrates difdained 
to fubmit. He protefted againft the tamenefs of his colleagues, 
and declared that neither threats, nor danger, nor violence, could 

compel him to confpire with injuftice for the deftru&ion of the 
innocent. 

They are ^ But what could avail the voice of one virtuous man amidft the- 
and execu- licentious madncfs of thoufands ! The commanders were accufed, 

tried, condemned ; and, with the mod irregular precipitancy, deli- 
vered to the executioner. Before they were led to death, Diomedon 
addrefTed the aflembly in a fhort but ever-memorable fpcech. " I 
am afraid, Athenians ! left the fentence which you have pafTed on 
us, prove hurtful to the republic. Yet I would exhort you to employ 
the mod proper means to avert the vengeance of heaven. You muft 
carefully perform the facrifices which, before giving battle at Argi- 
nuffa, wc promifed to the gods in behalf of ourfclves and of you. 
Our misfortunes deprive us of an opportunity to acquit this juft 
debt, and to pay the fincere tribute of our gratitude. But we are 
deeply fenfible that the atfiftance of the gods enabled us to obtain 
that glorious and fignal vi&ory." The difintcreftednefs, the pa- 

triotifm, 



ted. 



t 
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triotifm, and the magnanimity of this difcourfe, muft have appeafed 
(if any thing had been able to appeafe) the tumultuous paiEons of 



CHAP 
XXII. 




the vulgar. 



fury defied 



fon or of fentiment. They perfifted in their bloody purpofe, which 
was executed without pity : yet their cruelty was followed by a 
fpeedy repentance, and punifhed by the fharp pangs of remorfe, the 
intolerable pain of which they vainly attempted to mitigate by in- 

Aiding a well-merited vengeance on the worthlefs and deteftablc 

Callixenus * 7 . 

The removal of the Athenian admirals, and the defeat and death Charafter of 

their fuccef- 

of the Spartan Callicratidas, fufpended for feveral months the mili- fors. 
tary and naval operations on both fides. The behaviour of Philo- 
cles and Adimantnus, who had been joined in authority with Co- 
non, were better fitted to obftrudt than promote ifie meafures of that 
brave and prudent commander. The former was a man of a vio- 
lent and impetuous temper, unaccuflomed to refle&ion, defiitute of 
experience, and incapable of governing others, or himfelf. The lat- 



ter poffeffed perhaps the virtue 



umanity, but was defiitute of 
his age and country. Though 



ready with his tongue, he was flow with his hand, carelefs of diici- 
pline, negligent of duty, and fufpe&ed of a treafonable correfpond- 
encc with the public enemy. 

Eteonicus, who commanded the Spartans and their confederates, Eteonicuj 

checks & 

was a man of a very different charader. But the diftrefsful fituation mutiny 
of affairs prevented him from difplaying his abilities in any important p^opfnne- 
entcrprife. His armament was inferior in ftrength ; his failors were fian troo P s ' 

difheartencd by defeat ; he had not money to pay them ; even their 
fubfiftcncc at Chios was very fparing and precarious. Thefe vexa- 
tious circumftanccs incrcafed the mutinous fpirit by which the con- 
federates were too naturally animated. They reproached the ungc- 



t; Xci:oph. Sc Diodor. ibid 
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neroua 
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nerous par/imony of the Chians, whom they had taken arms to de* . 
fend j they fpurned the authority of their commander; and, in or- 



der to obtain thofe advantages which their fervices deferved, and 
which had been unjuftly denied them, they determined to become 

« L * * * * # 

rich at once by feizing and plundering the large and wealthy capital 

of that flouriftiing ifland. The defign, though fecretly formed, was 
avowed with open boldnefs. The confpirators, whofe numbers 

4 

feemed to promife fuccefs, or at leaft to fecure impunity, aflumed a 
badge of diftin&ion, that they might encourage each other, and inti- 
midate their opponents. Eteonicus was juftly alarmed with the pro- 
gress of fedition. It was dangerous to attack the infurgents by force : 

if he deftroyed them by fraud, he might be expofed to the reproach 
and obloquy of Greece. The conduct which he purfued was con- 
ceived with an enterprifing courage, and executed with a refolute 
firmnefs- With only fifteen faithful and intrepid followers, armed 
with concealed daggers, he patrolled the ftreets of Chios. The firft man 
whom they met diftinguifhed by a reed (for that was the badge 
of confpiracy) was put to death, and a crowd colle&ing to know 
why the man had been (lain, they were told it was for wearing a- 
xeed on his cafque. The report was immediately fpread through 
every quarter of the city. The reed-men (as they were called) were 
confounded at difcovering a confpiracy more fecret and more formi- 
dable than their own. They dreaded that every man whom they 
met might know and kill them ; and, as they had not time to af- 
femble for their mutual defence, they haftily threw away the reeds,. 

which expofed them to the dangerous alHiuLt of their unknown 
enemies. 

The charader of Eteonicus, as far as we can judge from his ac- 
tions, juflly entitled him to the command; but the partiality both 

of Cyrus and of the confederates eagerly folicited the return of Ly- 
fander. The Spartans, though inclined to gratify them, were per- 
plexed by an ancient law enadled in the jcaloufy of freedom, to 

prohibit 
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prohibit the fame perfon from being twice eritrufted with the fleet. 
That they might not violate the refpe£tdue to the laws, while at the 
fame time they complied with the requeft of their powerful allies, 
they inverted A'racus, a weak and obfcure man, with the name of 
admiral, and fent out Lyfander as fecond in command. The latter 

i 

was received at Sardis by the Perfian prince, with the warmeft de- 
monftrations of joy. He was fupplied with money to fatisfy the 
immediate wants of the troops ; and, as Cyrus at that time happened 
to make a journey into Upper Afia, the revenues of his wealthy 
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abfence, to the management of 



friend. Such 



employed in the adtive hands of Lyfander, His emiffaries affiduoufly 
engaged or prelfed the Ionian and Carian feamen. The harbours of 
Afia Minor, particularly the port of Ephefus, glowed with the ar- m 
dour of naval preparation, and in a few months Lyfander failed to the 
Hellefpont with an hundred and fifty gallics, and attacked the 
important town of Lampfacus. The place, though vigoroufly de- 
fended by the natives as well as by the Athenian garrifon, was at* 
length taken by ftorm ; and, according to the barbarous practice of 
the age, abandoned to the licentious rapacity, the avarice, the luft, 
and the fury, of the conquerors 



28 



The languid and imprudent mcafures of the Athenians at Samos TheAthe- 

to nian com- 



accufe the abilities of Tydeus, Mcnander, and Ccphifodotus, who mandcrs pre 



had been lately joined in command with Conon and his unworthy £ imYat d e! * 
colleagues. They failed too late to fave Lampfacus, hut as they 
pofleflcd an hundred and eighty gallic?, a force fupcrior tdLyfanders, 
they anchored on the oppofite, or European, fide of the Hellefpont, 
at the diftaucc of fifteen furlongs, in order to provoke the enemy to 
an engagement. Their unfortunate ftation was the mouth of the 
JEgos Potamos, or river of the goat, diftinguifhed by that name on 



* 8 Plut. in Lyfand. 



account 
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C vvf P# account of fome fmall iflands, which rifing high above the furface of 

the waters, exhibit to a lively imagination the appearance of that; 
Theirimpru- animal. This place was injudicioufly chofen, fince it afforded very 
infolencc. infecure riding; and was diftant two miles from Seftos, the neareft 

town from which the fleet could be provided with necefiaries. Alci- 
biadcs, who in his Thracian retirement was unable to withdraw his 
attention from the war in which he had long adted fuch a diftin- 
ginfhed part, mcdeftly admonifhed his countrymen of their impru- 
dence ; but he was arrogantly reproached for prefuming, while an 
exile and an outlaw, to give advice to the admirals of Athens. Their 
fubfequent condudt too faithfully correfponded with this infolence 
and folly. Defpifing the inferiority of the Peloponnefian fleet, they 
advanced in order cf battle to the harbour of Lampfacus j and when 
the enemy moved not from their ftation, they returned in triumph 
as acknowledged mafters of the fea. The prudence of Lyfander per- 
ceived and indulged their prefumption. During four days he bore, 
with extraordinary patience, their repeated infulto, affedting the ut- 
moft difinclination to an engagement, carefully retaining his fleet in 
a place of fecurity, and regularly difpatching a few fwift-failing 
veflels to obferve the motions and behaviour of the Athenians when 
they returned from their daily cruife to the road of TEgos Potamos. 
The fifth day they again bore up with the Pcloponnefians, and 



Deceiiive 

battle of 



JEgos Pota- provoked them to battle by more daring menaces than on any for- 
mer occafion. As they flattered themfelves with an undoubted pro- 
fpeft of fuccefs, they yielded without referve to all the petulance of 
profperity, and debated in what manner they fliould treat the Lace- 
daemonian prifoners who had the misfortune to fall into their power. 
The cruel Philocles propofed to cut off their right hands, that thofe 
enemies of Athens might be equally incapable to manage the oar 
and to brandifli the fpear j and this bloody refolution, though op- 
pofed byAdimantus, was approved by the majority of his colleagues. 
After infulting the enemy in a manner the moll mortifying and dif- 

graceful, 



mos, in 
which the 
Athenians 
lofe their 
fleet. 
Olymp. 
xciii. 4. 
A. C. 405. 
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graceful, they retired with an air of exultation mingled with con- 
tempt. The Peloponnefian fpy- boats followed them as ufual at a 
convenient diftance, and obferved that they had no fooner reached 
their ftation than the fearnen landed, ftraggled about the Chore, ad- 
vanced into the inland country in queft of provifions or amufement, 
indulged in indolence, or revelled in diforder. The advice-boats 
returned with uncommon celerity to convey the welcome intelli- 
gence to Lyfander, who had embarked the troops, cleared his Ships, 
and made every neceflary preparation to avail himfelf of the favour- 
able opportunity to effect by ftratagein what it might have been 
dangerous to attempt by force. When his fcouts approached the 
middle of the channel, they hoifted their fhields (for that was the 
appointed fignal) and at the fame moment the Peloponnefian fqua- 
drons were commanded to fet fail that they might furprife the hos- 
tile fleet, and indulge that refentment and animofity which had been 
rendered more violent and furious by the long and prudent reftraint 
of their commander. The vi&ory was complete, if that can be 

called a victory where there was fcarcely any refinance. The vigi- 
lant a&ivity of Conon endeavoured feafonably to aflemble the 
firength of the Athenians ; but his advice was difdaincd by of- 
ficers Incapable and unworthy to command, and his orders were 

defpiled by fcamen unaccuftomed and unwilling to obey. At 
length they became fallible of the danger when it was too late to 
avoid it. Their fliips were taken, cither altogether empty, or man- 
ned with fuch feeble crews as were incapable to work, much lefs to 
defend them. The troops and failors who flocked to the fhore from 
different quarters, and with disordered precipitation, were attacked 
by the regular onfet and disciplined valour of the Peloponnefians. 
Thofe who fought were Haiti ; the remainder fled into the inmolt 
recedes of the Cherfonefus, or took refuge in the Athenian fortreffes 
which were fcattercd over that pcninfula. When Lyfander reviewed 
the extent of his well-merited fuccefs, he found that of a fleet of an 

hundred 
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hundred and eighty fail, only nine veflels had efcaped, eight of 

* ^ t * 

which* were condil&fed by Conon to the friendly ifland of Cyprus, 
while the ninth carried to Athens the melancholy news of a difafter 
equally unexpected and fatal. An hundred and feventy-ane gallies, 

- 

aiid three thoufand prifoners (among whom were Philocles and 
Adimantiis) rewarded the patience and fortitude of Lyfander, who 
returned with his invaluable fpoil to Lampfacus, a mid ft: the joyous 
acclamations of naval triumph " 9 . 

Before purfuing the natural confequences of an event, the moft 
important that had hitherto happened in all the Grecian wars, it 
was neceflary for Lyfander to decide the fate of the Athenian pri- 
foners, agamft whom the confederates were animated by all that 
unrelenting hatred which is congenial to the ftern charader of re- 

publicans, exafperated by recent provocation and infult. The in- 
juftice and cruelty of that ambitious people were carefully defcribed 
and malicioufly exaggerated in the dreadful tribunal of their enemies. 

u It would be teaious to enumerate, though it was impoflible ever to 
forget, their multiplied and abominable crimes, of which fo many 
individuals, and fo many communities, had been the innocent and 
unhappy vidtims. Even of late they had deftroyed, without re- 
morfe, and without the fhadow of neceffity, the helplefs crews of a 
Corinthian and an Andrian veffel. The gods had averted the atrocious 
refolution propofed by the bloody Philocles, of which the author and 

79 Xenoph. p. 456, & feqq. & Plut. in his Funeral Oration, p, 93, fays, " During 
Lyfand. By the battle of JEgos Potamos fevency years in which the Athenians com- 
the Athenians loft the empire of the fea, which manded the fea. n Diodorus Siculus (ad 
they had acquired by the confent of their Olymp. 9;. 1.) fay*, the Athenians corn- 
maritime allies in the fourth year of the fc- manded the fca ftxty-fivc years. Ifocratcs in 
venty-fifth Olympiad. They enjoyed, there- one place (i. p. 174) agrees with Lyfias ; 
fore, that fovercignty, or empire as they in another (ii. p. 209) with Diodorus, An- 
ftyled it, from the year 477 till the year 405 docides (Orat. iii. p. 286) flatcs it at eighty- 
before Chrift ; that is a period of feventy- five years, Lycurgus (Adv. Lcoc, p 145) 
two years. This important computation at ninety. Dionyfius HalicarnafTus (Ant. 
is not to be found in any ancient writer; Rom. fub inic.) at fixty-eight. Dcmofthenes, 
and no two authors agree in calculating the as we mall fee below, dates it variously at 
duration of the Athenian empire. Lyfias in forty-five, fixty-fivc, and fevcniy-thrcc years. 
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the approvers were equally criminal ; nor could thofe deferve par- xXtt. * 
don who were incapable of pity/' Such difcourfe, which refounded 




from every quarter of the affembly, 



ffity 



of a formal vote, the unanimous decree of the confederates. As th^ 
prifoners had been ftripped of their arms, there was nothing to be 
feared from their numbers and defpain They were conduced into 
the prefence of their armed judges ; and, as a prelude to the inhu- 
man maffacre, Lyfander fternly demanded of Philocles what he de- 
ferred to fuffer for his intended cruelty. The Athenian replied with 
firmriefs, " Accufc not thofe whom you are entitled to judge, but 
inflid on us the fame punifhment which we, in a different fortune, 
would have infli&ed on our enemies." The words were fcarcely 
ended when Lyfander hacked him in pieces. The Peloponnefian 
foldiers followed the bloody example of their commander. Of 
three thoufand Athenians, Adimantus alone was fpared, either be- 
•caufe he had oppofed the deteftable refolution of Philocles, or be- 
caufe he had engaged in a treacherous correfpondence with the 

Spartans so . 

It might be cxpe&ed that immediately aiter 2n event which gave 
liim the command of the fea, Lyfander fhould fail to the Piraeus, and 
affault the unfortunate city, which was already gi ; evoufly opprefled by 
the Lacedaemonian army at Decclia. But the fagacious Spartan fore- 
faw the numerous obftacles that oppofed his conqnefl of Athens, 
and prudently reftrained the eagernefs of the troops and his own. 

The ftrongly fortified harbours of that capital, the long and lofty 
walls which furrounded the city on every fide, the ancient renown 

and adual defpair of the Athenians, muft render the fiege, if not 
altogether fruitlefs, at lead difficult and tedious ; and the precious 
moments wafted in this doubtful enterprife might be employed in 
attaining certain, immediate, and moft important advantages. 



J0 Xenoph. Hcllcn. Plutarch, in Lyfand 
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empire over 
thecoafh and 
iflands of 
Afia and 
Europe. 
Olymp. 
xciii. 4. 
A. C. 405* 



On the coaft neither of Greece nor of Afia, nor of any of the in- 
termediate -iflands, was there a naval force capable of contending^ 
the C SpartaiT with the fleet of Lyfander, nor any fortified place in all tfeofe coun 

tries (except the city of Athens alone) fufficient to refift the im- 
preflGon of his army. It was a defign, therefore,, which might well 
deferve his ambition, and which was not condemned by his prudence, 
to eftablifh or confirm the Lacedsemonian empire over thefe va~ 
luable and extenfive coafts. The populous cities of Byzantium and 
Chalcedon were attacked and taken during the aftonifhment and ter- 
ror occafioned by the dreadful and irreparable misfortune of their 
Athenian allies. After thefe important acquifitions, Lyfander failed 
to the ifland of Lelbos r reduced Mitylene, and confirmed the alle- 
giance of Methymna. While he extended his arms over the neigh- 
bouring iflands, as well as the maritime towns of Lydia and Caria, a 
powerful fquadron, commanded by the enterprifing valour of Eteo- 

the (hores of Macedon, fubdued the fea-ports of 
Thrace, and. rode vi&orious in the Hellefpont and Propontis, the 
iEgean and Euxine leas. In fix or eight months after the Athenian 
difafter at iEgos Potamos,. the faireft portion of the. ancient world,, 
the mod favoured by nature,, and the moft adorned by art, reluc- 
tantly fubmitted to the power, or voluntarily accepted the alliance 
of Sparta. 

During this long ferret of triumphs, Lyfander never loft fight of 
the reduction of Athens ; an object uoi only ufcful but necetlary to 
the completion of his defigns. The vigilance of the Peloponnefian 
fquadrons prevented the ufual fupplies of foreign grain from reach>- 



nicus, ravaged 



His meafures 
for the re- 
duction, of 
Athens,. 



ing the diftrefled city 



furrendered 



were taken by ftorm, the Athenian garrifons were faved from imme- 
diate death,.cnly on condition that they returnedita their native country. 
By fuch contrivances the crafty Spartan expe&ed that the fuarcity of 
provifions would foon compel the growing multitude of inhabitants to 
fubmit to the Lacedaemonian army atDecclia. But the Athenians who 




Athens. 



XCIV. I. 

A. C. 404. 
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4efpifed the affaults of the enemy, braved the hard&ips of famine. C jML P. 
"Even after Lyfander had blocked up their harbours with an hun- 
dred and fifty fail, they ftill defended, with vigour, their walls and 
ramparts ; patiently endured fatigue and hunger j and beheld, with 
obftinate unconcern, the affliction of their wives and children. 
Amidft the ravages of death and difeafe, which advanced with in*- 
creafing horror, they punifhed, with the utmoft feverity, the ignoble 
cowardice of Arch e ft rat us, who firft mentioned capitulation, and de- 
clared that the fame moment fhould put an end to their independence 
and their lives. 

But notwithftanding the melancholy fintmefs of the popular 

aflembly, a numerous and powerful party in the ftate was go- 
verned rather by intereft than by honour ; and the greateft enemies 

of Athenian liberty flourifhed in the bofom of the republic. The 
ariftocratical leven of the Four Hundred had infe&ed the whole 

body of the fenate ; and not only the inconftant Theramenes, but 
feveral other men of abilities and influence, who had been moft 
adlive in fubverting that cruel tyranny, regretted the reftoration 
of democracy to a people, who (as they had recently proved in many 
parts of their conduct) were unable to enjoy, without abufing, the 
invaluable gift of freedom. In republican governments, the misfor- 
tunes, which ought to bind all ranks of men in the firmed and 
raoft indiflbluble union, have often little other tendency than to in- 
creafe the political factions which tear and diftradl the community. 
Amidft every form of public diftrefs, the Athenians caballed, cla- 
moured, accufed, and pcrfecuted each other; and the faction of the 
nobles, who adled with fuperior concert, vigour, and addreis, de- 
ftroyed, by dark infmuations, falfc witneffes, perjury, and every 
other fpecies of legal fraud and cruelty, the feditious Cleophon, and 
other turbulent demagogues, who might molt cflc&ually have op- 



pofed their 4neafures 



31 Lyfins, p. 27: 



K 2 When 
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°SJSL ?a When thefe obftacles were 




merit prevented the fufpicion of the aflfembly) propofed' an embafly 
^Therame- to Laceckemon,. which fhould requeft a fufpenfion of hoftilities, and 
Spartans; 6 obtain, if poffible, iome moderate terms of accommodation. He 

named himfelf, with nine colleagues, as the perfons befl qualified to 
undertake this important commiflion y flattering the people in the 
cleared and leaft ambiguous terms, with an undoubted profpe£t of 

fuccefs. A decree was immediately paflfed, inverting the ambafla^ 

dors with full powers. They afiurned the facred badge of their in- 
violable character, reached in fafety the Spartan camp, heW a con- 
ference with king Agfa, and afterwards repaired to the Lacedaemo- 
nian capital. During four months they carried on their pretended 
negociation with the fenate, the kings, the ephori, and< efpecially 
with Lyfander, whofe authority, being, unknown to the ancient con- 

ftitution of Sparta, was far more extenlive than that of all the other 
magiftrates together. With him, principally, the plan was con- 
certed for compelling the Athenians to fubmit to terms of peace, 
which they mufl have regarded as worfe,. not only than war, but 
death 31 . The fortifications of their harbours were to be demo- 
lifted, as well as the long. walls which joined them with the city; 
they were to furrender all their (hips but twelve ; to refign every 
pretenfion to their ancient poffeffions in foreign parts ; to recai 
from banifhment the furviving members of the late tyrannical ari- 
flocracy ; to follow the ftandard of Sparta in war; and, in peace, 

to mould their political conftitution after the model which that vic- 
torious republic might think fit to prefcribe. 

which is con- When Theramcnes produced thefc unexpected fruits of his boaftcd 

firmed by the # -in. 

Athcniana, negociation, the Athenians had no longer either ltrcngth or fpiiit to 

refift, or even courage to die. During the long abfencc of their 
arnbafTadors, the ficge had been carried on with redoubled vigour. 
The Lacedemonians, reinforced by the Thcbans as well as by their 



31 Lyfiaa ngainfl Eratofthencs, p. 273. 



numerous 
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numerous allies of Peloponnefus, had inverted the city on every fide , 
the harbours were clofely blocked up by Lyfander, who had be- 

come mafter of Melos, Ceos, iEgina, and Salamis ; iflands To near 
to Athens that they were almoft regarded as a part of the Attic 
territory. The greateft mifery prevailed within the walls ; the fa- 
mine was intolerable, and the difeafes more intolerable than the fa- 
mine. The full period of thrice nine years had elapfed, which, if 
we may credit a moft accurate and faithful hiftorian 31 , had been 
affigned by repeated oracles and predi&ions, as the deftined term of 
the Peloponnefian war, and of the Athenian greatnefs. The princi- 
pal leaders of the democracy had been cut off by the perfidious 
fnares of their opponents, who were prepared to bear a foreign 
yoke,, provided they might ufurp domeftic tyranny. That odious 
faction was ready to approve the meafures of Theramenes, who 
might intimidate the deje&ed aflembly by declaring (a moft melan- 
choly truth) that the feverity of the Lacedemonians, exceffive as it 
feemed, was yet moderation and lenity when compared with the 
furious and unexringuifhable rage of the Thebans and Corinthians,, 
who maintained that the Athenians deferved not any terms of ac- 
commodation ; that their crimes ought to be perfecuted with unre- 
lenting vengeance ; their proud city dcmolifhed with fuch perfedt 
deftru&ion, that not even its vellige ihould remain ; and the in- 
folent inhabitants utterly extirpated from Greece, which they 
had To long difturbed by their ambition, and provoked by 
their tyranny and cruelty. Such an argument Theramenes 

might have employed, if it had been ncceflary to employ 
?ny argument, to jullify hi^ ncgociation with the Spartans, which 
was confirmed and ratified by the voice of the ariftocratical 



11 The word? of Thucydidcs, I. v. p. 362, 
nrc very tcmai kablc. 44 He remembers tli.it 
from the full commencement of hollilitio, it 
had been conllainly pn»|»IicficJ that the w.ir 

1 



would l.nl thrice nine years; which, of all 
predictions, was r.l v firm anil flaMe ; M or 
;»s the idiom cf the deck L'.n^unjje will 
bear, M the null fum and liable/' 

cabal, 
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omy filence of defpa 



by the majority of the 



Athens far- On the fixteenth of May, the day on which the Athenians had 

renders— its 

humiliation been accuftbmed to celebrate the anniverfary of the immortal victory 
compaffionof of Salami s, the hoftile armament took poffeffion of their harbours; 
oiymp? ieS combined army entered their gates. The walls and fortrefles of 

A° l C 404. Clt y °^ Minerva, which the generous magnanimity of its inha- 

bitants, preferring the public fafety to their own, had abandoned in 
defence of Greece to the fury of a barbarian invader, were ungrate- 
fully levelled to the ground by the implacable refentment of the 

Greeks; who executed their deftru&ive purpofe with all the eager- 
nefs of emulation, boafting/ amidft the triumphs of martial mufic, 

that the demolition of Athens would be regarded, in fucceeding ages, 
as the true sera of Grecian freedom. Yet after they had fatisfied their 
vengeance, they feemed to regret its effetts. The day was con- 
cluded with a magnificent feftival, in which the recitation of the 
poets formed, as ufuul, the principal ornament of the -entertainment. 
Among other pieces was rehearfed the Ele&ra of Euripides, and par- 
ticularly that affeding chorus, " We come, O daughter of Aga- 
memnon ! to thy ruftic and humble roof/' The words were fcarcely 

uttered, when fhe wtiole affembly melted into tears, the forlorn con- 
dition of that young and virtuous princefs, expelled the royal pa- 
lace of her father, and inhabiting a miferable cottage, in want and 
wretchednefs, recalling the dreadful viciflitude of fortune which had 

befallen Athens, once miftrefs of the fea. and fovereign of Greece, 
but deprived, in one fatal hour, of her flups, her walls, and her 
ftrength, and reduced from the pride of power and profperity to mi- 



fery 



without exerting one memorable 



.effort to brighten the laft moment of her deftiny 
m iiluftrious 



u Xenoph. Hellen. I. ii. c. i. Sc fcqq. Diodor. 1. xiii. 104—107. Pint, in Lyfan4« 
tj}. 438. Lyfias in Eratofth. U Agora t, 
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Rapacity and Cruelty of the Spartan Government. — The 

■ 

Thirty Tyrants in Athens. — Perfecution of Lyfias and 
his Family. — Theramenes oppofes the Tyrants. — San- 
guinary Speech of Critias. — Death of Theramenes. 
Perfecution and Death of Alcibiades. — ThrafybuTus 
feizes Phyle. — Defeats the Tyrants. — Memorable 
Speech of Thrafybulus. — Oath of Amnejly — not faith- 
fully obferved. 



rpHE conqueft of Athens, and the acknowledged" dominion of chap,; 

• XXIII 

Sparta, terminated the memorable war of twenty-feven 




tan govern 



years. It ftill remained for Lyfander to reduce the ifland of ^dcruehy 
Samos 1 , which enjoys the honourable diftin&ion of being the laft 
fettlenrent in the Eaft that defied the ambition of Pericles, and the 
hft which fubmitted 1 to the arms of Lyfander.. The conquered 
lflands and cities fuffered ftill greater vevahnns under the Spartan, 
than they had done under the Athenian, empire. Among the hoftile 
fadtions* which ambition or danger had formed in thofe turbulent 
republics, Lyfander always preferred that party which polTeffed mofl 



1 Comp. Xenoph. Hellen. 1. ii. p. 461. * Thcfewerethe™w^ri*wwiJi*«tc a fx ni: t 

& Plut. iii. p. 3!. in Lyfand. Lyfias adv. mentioned by Thucydides and Xcnophon ; 

Eratofth. p. 274- & Diodor. p. 396. It is 4i aftbeiations, or rather confpiracies, for 

cemarknblc, that Xenophon and Lyfias, both mutual defence in courts of juftice, and for 

contemporaries, (hould differ in a matter of mutual aflillaace in obtaining oihees of 

chronology; the one placing the conqucil power," 
of Samos before, nnd the other after, iyfan- 
der's voyage to Athena. 

craft, 



t 
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.♦Caufes 
K> which 

afcribed. 



craft, and leaft patriotifm. At the head of this cabal, he placed a 

Spartan Harmoftes, or governor, on whofe obfequious cruelty he 
could depend. The citadels were garrifoned by mercenaries ; a 
tyrannical fa&ion infulted as fubjedts, thofe whom they had envied 
as rivals, or dreaded as enemies ; and every fpecies of licence and 
diforder was exercifcd, with a prefumption that could be equalled 
only by the tamenef 
Greeks regretted the 



which it was endured 



The Afiatic 



the difhonourable yoke of Perfia ; they regretted 
the ftern dominion of Athens ; both which feemed tolerable evils, 

compared to the oppreffive cruelty of Sparta and Lyfander, The 

contributions, of which they had formerly fo much complained, no 

longer appeared exorbitant. Lyfander was the fir ft and the Iaft 

conqueror who impofed on thofe feeble communities the enormous 
tribute of a thoufand talents 4 . 

The unrelenting feverity of Sparta has ufugdly been afcribed to the 
perfonal character of her general, whofe natural arrogance and 
cruelty were heightened and confirmed by the fudden exaltation of 
his fortune. From the fimple citizen of a fmall, and then unfor- 
tunate republic, he became, in a few years, the arbiter of Greece, 

Athens acknowledged his authority ; the 1 mailer cities courted his 
prote&ion ; venal poets and orators extolled him with odes and 
panegyrics ; he was honoured wuh crowns and ftatucs, and wor- 
fhipped by hymns and facriliccs 5 . Yet it is obvious to remark, that 



3 Inftead <-f the fwect draught of Liberty, 
Sparta, according to Thci-pompus, gave 
Greece the bitter cup of Shivery. In the 
city of Miletus, he facrificed at once ei. ht 
hundred men, of the democratical faction, to 



aAcr the furrendcr of Samos. The law of 
L>cur-iii refpecling gold and filv r, which 
had been long virtually, was now formally, 
aboliihed. The ufc of the precious metals 
was allowed to the ilate, but forbidden to 



the implacable rage of their adverfaries. individuals, under pain of death. The pro- 



Piut. in Lyfand. 



hibiiion, however, was univcrfally difre- 



* Diodorus, p. 400, fay*?, wXnw t w v y>Um garded ; many Spartans po fie fled abundance 

of gold and filver ; none incurred the penalty 

of the law. Compar. Plat, k Xenoph. loc* 
citac. & .focrat. in Archidam. 



ra*arru>» ku$ inatTor, * 4 more than a thoufand 
talents yearly that is, above two hundred 
thoufand pounds. It may be computed 



from Plut. in Lyfand. &c Xenoph. p. 462. 3 Plut. in Lyfand. 
that Lyfander Cent Jiomc a XXI 1 1 larger fum 



whatever 
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whatever might be the temper and manners of Lyfander, his<:ountry 

* 

4s juftly accountable for the wrongs which he was allowed tQ commit 
with impunity; and.it is uncertain whether another general, placed 
kxx the fame fituation, would have a&ed on different principles; fince 
the nature of the Spartan inftitutions, and the ambitious views of 
the republic, feemed to demand and juftify uncommon exertions of 
feverity. In the adminiftration of their domeftic government, five 
or fix thoufand Spartans tyrannifed over thirty thoufand Lacedaemo- 
nians ; thefe tyrannifed, with flill greater rigour, over thrice that 
number of flaves ; and it was natural to exped, that when the flaves 
were affociated with the troops 6 , all thefe defcriptions of men, Spar- 
tans, Lacedaemonians, and Helots, would tyrannife, with the emula- 
tion of cruelty, over their conquered fubje&s. 

The fcanty materials of ancient hiftory cannot enable us minutely The deep 
to explain che humiliation and diftrefs of the Afiatic Greeks, op- ^h^hey 
prefTed by the double tyranny of the Spartans, and of their fellow- made on con 

1 J . . , temporaries. 

citizens. Contemporary writers, who beheld this fcene of mifery 
and defolation, feem at a lofs for words to imprefs its horror, Ifo- 
crates endeavours to grafp the amplitude of the fubjed in the vague 
language of general defcription ; by flrokes of exaggeration and 
hyperbole, he fupplies the place of clear and pofitive information; 
but all the copioufnels and energy of the Greek tongue fink 
beneath the heavy afflidions of that unfortunate people ; and the 
ftund of the orator feems to labour with a thought which he is un- 
able to exprefs 7 . It is not, however, from fuch rhetorical defcriptions 

that 



6 The Helots then took the title of (peaking of the ariftocratical fa&ions fup- 
nodbtfiu&Ki Libertini , ivtartu Jk to woJa^Jit ported by Lyfander and the Laced a:monians, 
iMvOspop nSfi nfau Thucydid. 1. v. p. 533. Ifocrates fays, they confifled of wretches, 
From fome paflfages in Ifocrates (Panegyr. & 11 whofc cruelty and injuflice are unexampled 
,dc Pace.)» it fliould feem that Lyfander often in the hi/lory of mankind. From what indig- 
appointed thefe freed men to offices of great nity did they abftain ? Into what excefles won* 

truft and authority, they not tranfported? They, who regarded 

7 See the oration of Ifocrates on the peace, the moil faclioufi as the molt faithful; tho 

p, 171, &c. In the panegyric of Athens, raoft treacherous as the moft defcrving. Their 
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xciv. i. 

A. C 404. 



Illuftrated 
by the per- 
fecution of 
Lyfias and 
his family. 
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that we can attain an adequate and fatisfa&ory knowledge of the* 
Spartan adminiftration : hiftory delights in plain and authentic fadls 
and the rigorous treatment of the Athenians themfelvts, will beft re- 
prefent the hardships infli&ed on their Afiatic colonies and de^ 
pendencies. 

The Athenians had furrendered their fleet ; their walls and har- 
bours were demolifhed ; their citadel was occupied by a Lacedaemo- 
nian garrifon, commanded by Callibius, the friend of Lyfanderj and 
their government was ufurped by thirty men, the dependants and. 
creatures of Sparta. The furious and profligate Critias formed a. 

* 

proper head for this ariftocratical council, whofe members have been* 
juftly branded in hiftory under the name of the Thirty Tyrants V 
On pretence of delivering the ftate from the malice of informers,/ 
and the turbulence of feditious demagogues, they deftroyed the mod 
valuable portion of the community 9 . Niceratus, the fon of Nicias,, 
and a fon who inherited not only the opulence, but the virtues of 
his illuftrious father, was condemned to death ; Leon, the mod 



mo ft 



public-fpkited,. and Antiphon r the 
poraries, fhared the fame fate ; Thrafybulus and 
Bifhed. Whoever was known to be powerful 
dangerous; whoever was fuppofed to be rich, > 



t of 
Any 



contem- 



regarded as 
:ufed as cri- 



minal. Strangers and citizens were involved in one promifcuous 



ruin 



to 



Am 



ck of whatever was moft worthy and 



refpedable, I fliall leledl the perfecution of 




the onlv tranfa&ion of 



and his family, 



kind, recorded with fuch circumflances 



crime* proved infeflious, antf changed the bus, triginta vJros impofuere. ... Hi primo 
mildnefs of human nature into favage fero- cccpere peffimum quenujue, & omnibus in- 
city/' Sec. See p. 52, &c. vifum, indemnatum nccare. Ro populus Ise- 
5 Their names arepreferved in Xenophon, tari, & mrrito uicere fieri. Port ubi paulla- 
Hcllcn. ii. 3. tim Iiccntia crevit juxta bonos & males libt- 

Ita ci vitas, fcrvitute 



0 Xenoph. p. 462, which Ca»far, ap. Sal- dinofe interficerc. 

Iuft. dc bcllo Cacil. c, ci. evidently had in opprcfla, ftultae laetitix graves pcrnas dedit." 
_r 1 1 t 1 . J c V i^LLs A »v.«~:~~ r. 10 v ,..1. 1 :: _ . a r 



view, 



Xenoph. 1. ii, p. 463, & feqq. 



as 
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anfwer the ends of hiftofy. Cephalds, the father of that ingenious c ^ K ^ l p 
orator, was by birth a Syracufan. The friendfhip of Pericles per- 
suaded hirn to fettle in Athens, where, under the prote&ion of that 

powerful ftatefman, he obtained wealth and honours. His in- 
ofFenfive and generous character efcaped the enmity and perfecution 

to which the opulent Athenians were commonly expofed ; and he 
enjoyed the rare felicity of living thirty years in the midft of con- 
tinual trials and impeachments, without being obliged to appear as 
^plaintiff or defendant in any litigation. His fons, Lyfias and Pole- 

marchus, inherited his innocence, his generofity, and his good for- 
tune. Though poflefled of the moft valuable accomplifhments, na- 
tural and acquired, the brothers prudently kept aloof from the dan- 
gerous paths of public life ; contented with their domeftic felicity, 
they afpired not to the rank of Athenian citizens; but liberally con- 
tributed to fupply the exigencies of the ftate, from the profits of a 

flourifhing manufacture of fhields, which they carried on by the 
labour of an hundred and twenty flaves. The cruelty of the thirty 
tyrants, from whofe rapacious eye neither obfeurity could conceal, 
nor merit defend, occafioned the death of Polemarchus, and the im- 
mediate misfortunes, as well as the future glory of Lyfias, who 
acted a diftinguifhed part in overturning that deteftable tyranny, 
and in bringing its authors and abettors to condign punilh- 



ment 11 



The hiflory is related by himfelf with perfpicuous precifion, and The orator'* 
graceful fimplicity: " The tyrants Theognis and Pifo acquainted that maticr. 
their aflbciatcs, that many Grangers cftablifhed at Athens were dif- 
affc&ed to the government. This was a plaufible pretence for rifling 
the effeda of thefc unhappy men ; a meafurc to which the thirty 
were not only excited by avarice, but prompted by fear. Money 
was become neceflary for the prcfervation of their power, which, 
being founded on ufurpation, and tyrannically adminiflcred, could 



11 Sec the Life of Lyfias, and the Orations there referred to, p. no, & fcqq. 

h 2 only 
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on!v be maintained by the influence of 



J 

cenary aid of foreign troops. The life of man, therefore, they re- 
garded as a matter of little moment ; the amaffing of wealth was the 
principal object of their defire ; to gratify which^ ten ftrangers were 
at once devoted to deftru£tion. In this number, indeed, were two 
poor men j a bafe and cruel artifice to perfuade you, Athenians ! that 
the remaining eight had been condemned, not for the fake of their 
riches, but in order to preferve the public tranquillity; as if the in 
tereft of the public had ever been the concern of that tyrannical 
cabal ! Their infamous defign was executed with inhuman cruelty. 
Their vi&ims were taken in their beds, at fupper, in the privacy of 
domeftic retirement. Me they feized exevcifing the rites of hofpi- 
tality ; my guefts were rudely difmiffed ; I was delivered into the 

cuftody of the worthlefs Pifo. While his accomplices continued in 
the workfhop, taking a lift of our Haves and effects, 1 aiked him, 
Whether money could fave my life ?" " Yes, a confiderable fum." 
I will give you a talent of filver." This he confented to accept, as 
the price of my fafety ; and to fuch a melancholy fituation was 1 
reduced, that it afforded me a momentary confolation to depend on 
the precarious faith of a man, who (as I well knew) defpifed every 
law, human and divine. But my comfort was of fhort duration ; 
for I had no fooner opened my coffer to pay him the talent, than 
he ordered his attendant to fcizc the contents, confiding of three 
talents of fiiver, an hundred Daricks, three hundred Cyziccncs, and 

I intreated Pifo to allow mc a fmall fum to de- 
fray the expence of my journey. But he deli red me to be thankful 



u 



cc 



CU 



to efcape with my life. Going out together, we met the tyrants 
Melobius and Mnefitheides, returning from the workfhop. They 
enquired, where we were going? Pifo anfwercd, to examine the 
houfe of my brother Polemarchus. They defircd him to proceed ; 
but commanded me to follow them to the houfe of Damafippue. 

Pifo whifpered me to be filcnt> and to fear nothing, becaufe he 

would 
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would immediately come there. Upon our arrival, we found c *Lf T p 
Theognis guarding feveraf of my companions in calamity. I in- 
creafed the number of his prifoners ; but obtained an opportunity to- 
reprefent my innocence and misfortunes to Daraafippus r intreating 
him, by our paft friendfhip y to employ his influence in my behalf- 
He allured me of his intention to intercede with Theognis, whole 
avarice would eafily perfuade him te betray his truft. While they 

converfed on this fubject, I took advantage of my knowledge of the 

houfe to efcape through three fecret paflages, which all happened to 

be open and unguarded ; and fortunately reaching the country-houfe 
of my friend Archimaus, a fhip-mafter, fent him to the city, that he 



might bring 



He 



tyrant Eratofthenes had dragged him from the road, and conduced 
him to prifon, where he was ordered to drink hemlock. At this 

melancholy news, I failed to Megara, under cover of the night. 
Our effe&s became the property of the tyrants, whofe mean avarice 
fpared not the fmalleft triJlc belonging to us. Even the gold ear- 
rings of Polcmarchus's wife were forcibly torn away by the brutal 
Melobtus 



I Z >5 



The Thirty juftificd thefe abominable ads of cruelty by the Theramene* 



authority of a fervile fenate, which they flill allowed to fubfift as the thc 
inftrument and accomplice of their tyranny. It could not be ex- 
pected, however, that in a city accuftomed to the utmoft liberty of 
opinion and freedom of debate, a body of five hundred, or even of 
thirty men, fhould continue to agree in the fame odious and op- 
prcflivc mcafurcs. The firfl feeds of difcord, or rather the iirft 
fymptoms of repentance, appeared in the fpceches and behaviour of 
the bold and a&ive Thcramenes ; who, though the principal author 
of the ufurpation, was already dilpoled by the humanity of his na- 
ture, or by the fingular inconftancy of his temper M , to deftroy tlic 

11 See the difcourfes of Lylias againfl Ago- more favourably ; and Ariilot. npud Pint. iii. 
ratus and Eraioflhcncs, p. & Jn|q. ' 3^7. & Diodor. (». 350. \' fcqq. ilill moic 

lJ Thucydid. viii. 68. & feq<|. Lyfias favourably than Xcnophon. 



advert*. Eratollh. Xcnophon paints him 



work 
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C S^V P * wQL-i; of ljis own hand** His ftrenuous endeavours -nwere iu%3 to 

lave the innocent and unhappy vi£hffis whom his funoiiB GolleBguea 
daily devoted to deftru&ion ; under his protection the citizens at- 
fembled>.and expreffed their refentment ox defpair; and it was juftly 
apprehended that the. government of the Thirty might be diffolved 

hy the fame, means,, and by the fame man, who had fet on foot and 
fubverted the fhort-lived tyranny of the four hundred. The prefent 

u£urpation 5 indeed, was. defended by a Lacedaemonian garrifon; but 
the Thirty dreaded the influence of Theramenes over the foreign 
droops.; they dreaded ftili more his influence over the Athenian ci- 
tizens. When they confidered the precarious tenure of their autho- 
rity, and the unjuft violence of their admimftration, they refle&ed 
on the pa£t with pain, and viewed the future with terror. But they 
had gone too far to retreat, and nothing remained but to prop the 



fabric of 



Three thou- 



fand citizens; were invited to participate in the advantages and dan- 
gers of their government. The reft were difarmed and treated with 
an increafe of feverity. 



He is accufed 



Theramenes vainly oppofed the criminal defigns of his colleagues, 
by Cnuas. ^ q implicitly fubmitted their opinions to the implacable fury of 

Critias. He it was who chiefly encouraged them boldly to perfe- 
vere, and to remove every obftacle to the unlimited gratification of 
their pafhons. The fafety of Theramenes, he aflured them, was no 
longer compatible with their own. His delicacy, real or afFe&cd, 
was totally inconfiftent with the fpirit of the prefent adminiftration ; 
nor could the government of Thirty, any more than that of o?ic ty- 
rant, admit of being curioufly canvafled, or faftidionfly oppofed. Thefe 
fentiments being received with approbation, we might cxpeft that 
Theramenes fhould have been deftroyed by that fudden and open 
violence which had proved fatal to fo many others. But as the mod 
daring violators of the laws of fociety are obliged to eftablifh and ob- 

ienre fome rules of juftice, in their condudt towards each other, it had 

.been 
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Been refojyed- by the Thirty, thaty amidfl: the violent and capricious 
outrages which they committed againft their fubjedts, none of their 

own^ number: fhould be put to death without the benefit of a trial * 
before the fenate; a privilege extending to the three thoufand in* 
fruited with. the ufe of arms, and fufficiently- denoting the miferable 
condition of the other citizens. The fenate was aflembled to try The- 
ramenes ; but this tribunal was furrounded by armed men. Wheir 
the pretended, criminal appeared,, Critias addreffed the court in a 
fpeech too remarkable ever to be forgotten. 

" Should you imagine, O fenators ! confidering the great num- Sanguinary. 
Bers who have fuffered death, that we have been guilty of unne- CnriwL^' 
oeffary cruelty, you will alter that opinion on refle&ing that re- 
volutions of government muft always be attended with bloodflied j . 
but particularly when a populous city like Athens, which has been 
long, pampered with- liberty,, is reduced under the dominion of a 
few.* The a&ual form of adminiftration was impofed by the Lace-- 
dsemonians as the condition of the public fafety. In order to main- 
tain its authority we have removed thofe feditious demagogues, , 
whofe democratical madaefs hath occafioned all our part calamities. 



duty 



to deftroy, with- 



out fear or compaffion, all who would difturb the public tranquillity 
Should a man of this dangerous difpofition be found in our own 

order, he ought to be punifhed with double rigour, and treated not 

only as an enemy but as a traitor. That Theramenes is liable to 

this accufation appears from the whole tcnour of his conduct. He 

concluded the treaty with the Lacedaemonians j he diflblved the po- 
pular government ; he dire&cd and approved the firft and boldeft 

meafures of our adminiftration : but no fooner did difficulties arife 
than he defertcd his affociates, declared his oppofition to their de- 
Jignsj. and undertook' the protection of the populace. When the 
weather was fair and' favourable, he purfued the fame courfc with his 
companions, but, on the lirft change of wind, he thought proper to 

alter 



So 
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C yyttt P# alter his navigation. With fuch aft irrefohite fteerfman it is inrpof- 

fible to govern the helm of the republic, and to guide the veflel to 
her deftined harbour. This dangerous inconfiftency ought, indeed, 
to have been expefted from a man to whofe character perfidy is 
congenial. He began his political career under the direction of his 
•father Hagnon, a violent partifan of democracy. He afterwards 
changed his fyftem, in order to obtain the favour of the nobles* 
He both eftablifhed and diffolved the government of the four hun- 
dred : and the whole drain of his behaviour Droves him unfit to 



govern , and 



14 V 



Therame- 
rfjes's defence. 



copious and perfuafive defe 



had often 



had ever varied his principles. When the democracy flourifhed he 
had maintained the juft rights, but repreffed the infolence, of the 
people. When it became neceflary to alter the form of the republic, 
in compliance with the command of the Spartans, he had fupported 
the legal power, but oppofed the tyranny, of the magiftrates. Under 
every adminiftration of government he had approved himfelf the 

friend of moderation and iuftlce* which he ftill continued, and ever 



would 



and enforce, convinced that thofe 



virtues alone could give ftability and permanence to any fyftem of 



government, whether ariftocratical or popular. 



Theramene* The fenators murmured applaufc, unawed by the prefcnce of Cri- 
cxcfu^n? tias and his aflbciates. But this furious tyrant made a fignal to the 

armed men, who furrounded the fcnatc-houfe, to fhew the points 
of their daggeu; and then ftepping forward, faid, " It is the duty, 
O fenators ! of a prudent magiftrate, to prevent the deception and 
danger of his friends. The countenance of thofe brave youths 
(pointing to his armed partifans) fufficiently difcovers that they will 
Aot permit you to fave a man who is manifeftly fubverting the go- 



14 Xenoph. p. 464 — 466. 



vernmcnt ; 



0 
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vernment: I, therefore, with the general content, ftrike the name c JlA Pt 
of Theramenes from the lift of thofe who' have a right to be tried 
before the fenate ; and, with the approbation of my colleagues, I 
condemn him to immediate death." Routed by this unexpected and 
bloody fentence, Theramenes ftarted from his teat, and fprang to the 
altar of the fenate-houte, at once imploring the companion, and 
urging the intereft of the fpe&ators, whote names, he obterved, 
might be flruck out, and whofe lives might be facrificed, as unjuftly 
and cruelly as his own. But the terror of armed violence prevented 
any afTiftance or interceffion ; and the eleven men (for thus the 
Athenian delicacy ftyled the executioners of public juftice) dragged 

him from the. altar, and hurried him to execution. 

In proceeding through the market-place the unhappy vi&im of His deatK, 
tyranny invoked the favour and gratitude of his fellow-citizens, who 
had often been protected by his eloquence, and defended by his va- 
lour. But the impudent Satyrus, the chief minifler of vengeance 
both in authority and cruelty, fternly told him, that if he continued 
his lamentations and uproar he fliould foon cry in good earned 15 : 
" And fhall I not," laid Theramenes, u though I remain filent?" When 
he drank the fatal hemlock, he poured a libation on the ground with 
a health to the honcft Critias ; circumftances unworthy to relate, if 
they proved not, that even in his laft moments, he was forfaken 
neither by his facctioufnefs nor by his fortitude lt . 

The death of Theramenes delivered the tyrants from the only F.vccfinr 

cruelty of the 

rcftraint which tended to controul their infolence, and to moderate tyrants. 



Literally, ftant, mod writers billow. Jtfias adverfus 

that he would cry out unlcfs he were filcnt. Kratoilhen. accufc* him of many deliberate 

The inaccurate language of the executioner crimen ; but he died in a virtuous caufc, and, 

furnilhed ocxafion to the fmurt reply of The- however he acted, left the fecne gracefully, 

ramencs. M Quam me dclc&atTheramcnes ! quam elato 

10 Xenoph. p. 470. The glorious death animo eft ! Lufi cnim flemus, cum legimus, 

of Theramenes cancelled the imperfections tamen non miicrabilitcr vir clarus moritur." 

of his life. That his character was incon- Cic. Tufc. Quoil. 



Vol, II. M 



their 
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C vvut P Aeir cruelty* They might now iadulge in all the licentioufnefs of 

outrage, without the fear of reproach or the danger of refiftauce^ 
Their miferable fubje&s were driven from the city, from the Piraeus,, 
from their boufes, their farms, and their villages, which were divided 
among the deteflahie inflruments of an odious ufurpation. Nor did 



the tyrants ftop here. A mandate was publifhed, enforced by the 
authority of the Spartan fenate, prohibiting any Grecian city to re- 
ceive the unfortunate fugitives. But this inhuman order was almoft 
univerfally dilbbeyed ; the facred laws of hofpitality prevailed over 

the terror of an unjuft decree ; Thebes, Argos, and Megara were- 
crowded with Athenian exiles 



17 



They dread In exerciling thofe abominable n&s of cruelty, the Thirty proba- 



[io^o? a"-" bly confulted the immediate fafety of their perfons, but they preci- 
pitated the downfal of their power. The oppreffed Athenians, whofe 
fufferings feemed no longer tolerable, required only a leader to roufe 
them to arms, and to conduct them to vi&ory and to vengeance* 



cibiades. 



This danger the tyrants had greater reafon to apprehend, fi 
could not exned a reinforcement to the earrifon. while th 



efforts 



of Lyfander and the Spartans were principally directed towards 

the extenfion of their Afiatic conquefts. The abilities and refent- 
ment of Alcibiades pointed him out as the perfon beft qualified to 
undertake the arduous and honourable defign of re-affembling the 
fugitives, and of animating them with courage to recover their loft 

country. That illuftrious exile had been driven from his Thracian 
fortrefs by the terror of the Lacedemonians, then matters of the 
Hellefpont, and had acquired a fcttlement under the prote&ion of 
Pharnabazub, in the little village of Grynium in Phrygia, where, 
undifturbed by the dangerous contentions of war and politics, he 

enjoyed an obfeure happinefs in the bofom of love and friendfhip. 
But the cruel fears of the tyrants purfucd him to this Iaft retreat. 



17 Diodor, I. xiv. p. 236. 



Lyfander 
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Lyfander told Pharnabazus that the facrifke of Alcibiades was C H A p. 

XXIII* 




neceflary for the fafety of that form of government which had been 
recently eftablifhed in Athens, and which it was the intereft both of 
Sparta and of Perfia to maintain. A private reafon (which will af- 
terwards appear) prevailed with th^ fatrap to pay immediate atter 
tion to this bloody advice* A band of armed Phrygians was fent 
to furprife and deftroy Alcibiades. Such was the fame of his 

prowefs, that thefe timid aflaflins durft not attack him in broad 

day, or by open force. They chofe the obfcurity of night 
to furround and fet fire to his houfe, which, according to the 
fafhion of the country, was chiefly compofed of light and 



combuftible 
Alcibiades, 



f the flames alarmed 
rendered him alwavs 



fufpicious of treachery. He fnatched his fword, and, twilling his 
mantle round his left arm, rufhed through the flaming edifice, fol- 
lowed by his faithful Arcadian friend, and by his affe<Sttonate mil- 
trefs Timandra ,s . The cowardice of the Phrygians, declining to 
meet the fury of his aflault, covered him with a fhower of javelins* 
But even thefe Barbarians fnared the weaknefs and the fex of Ti- 



ma 



love 



)nfo- 
cha- 



rful viciffitud 



for 



wi 



vantages of birth, wealth, valour, and eloquence, and endowed with 
uncommon gifts of nature, and acquirements -of art, yet deficient 
in dilcrction and probity, involved his country and hiinfelf in 
inextricable calamities. 

Although the life of Alcibiades had been highly pernicious to his Thrafybuiu*, 

* ... with a hand- 

country, his death, at this particular j undlurc, might be regarded as a hi of fugi- 

misfortunc, if the Athenian exiles at Thebes had not been headed Phyla. °* 
by a man who poUeded his excellencies, purified from his defedts 



11 



Corn. Nepos, & Plut. in Alcibiad. 

M 2 



and 
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CHAP. am j vices. The enterprifing courage of Thrafybulus was animated' 

XXIII. 

by the love of liberty; and while he generally followed 19 the rules 

of juftice and humanity >% he had magnanimity to conceive, abilities 
to conduct, and perfeverance to accomplifh, the boldeft and moft 

arduous defigns* Having communicated his intentions to the un- 
happy fugitives in Thebes andMegara, he encouraged a body of feventy 
intrepid followers to feize the important fortrefs of Phyla, iituate on 
The tyrants the Boeotian and Athenian frontier. This daring enterprife alarmed 

baffled in 
their at- 

lod^ l thcm f " ^iilodge ^ e new g arr if° n - But the natural ftrength of the place 

baffled their affault ; and, w r hen they determined to invert: it, the 
unexpected violence of a tempeft, accompanied with an extraordi- 
nary fall of fnow obliged them to defift from their undertaking. 
They returned with precipitation to Athens, . leaving behind part of 
their attendants and baggage, which fell a prey to the garrifon of 
Phyla ; the ftrength of which continually augmented by the conr 

fluence of Athenian exiles, and foon increafed fronx feventy, to feven 
hundred, men* 

Thrafybulus The tyrants had juft reafon to apprehend that thefe daring inva- 



■ 

the tyrants, who marched 



furprifes and 
defeats the 



d 



*nemy. pital. Alarmed by this danger they difpatched feveral troops of 

horfe, with the greater part of their Lacedemonian mercenaries, 
who encamped in a woody country, , at the diftance of fifteen fur- 
longs from Phyla, in order to watch the motions and reprefs the in- 
curfions of the enemy. But thefc forces, which had been fent to 
guard the territory and city from furprile, were themfelvcs furprifed 
by Thrafybulus, who filently marched forth in the night, polled his 
men amidfl: the concealed intricacies of the forcft, and fuddenly at- 
tacked the Lacedaemonians before they had time to recoiled: them- 
felves, or even to (land to their arms. The dread of an ambufh. 



10 His conduft, as will appear hereafter, 20 v.-myiynrcti t>k ,vkto< %wv wa^MO**. 
was noc uniform. Xcnoph. p. 471, 

probably 



i 
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probably prevented the wary general from following them, to any c ^ * p 
great diftance from the garrifon. An hundred and twenty men 



were 




flain in the purfuit ; a trophy was ere&ed j the baggage and arms 
were conveyed in triumph to Phyla 



falter 



remove to 



they no longer regarded a demolimed city like Athens as proper for Ekufis. 
their refidence. They determined to remove to the neighbouring 
town of Eleufis, which, in cafe of extremity, feemed more capable 
ef defence. The three thoufand, who were entrufted with the 
ufe of arms, accompanied them thither, and amfted them in trea- 
cheroufly putting to death all fuch of the Eleufmians as were 
thought difaffecled to the ufurpation. Under pretence of mufter- 
ing the inhabitants, thofe unhappy men were fmgly conducted 
through a narrow gate leading to the fhnre, where they were fuc- 
ceffively difarmed, bound, and executed, by the cruel inftruments of 

tyranny 

Meanwhile the garrifon of Phyla continually received new rein- Thrafybulus 
forcements. The orator Lyfias, whofe domeftic fufFerings have ^"pi^us . . 
been recently defcribed, collected three hundred men to take ven- 
geance on the murderers of his brother, and the authors of his own 
banifhment 25 . Thefe ufeful fupplies encouraged Thrafybulus to 



2a 



fi 



fill 



chiefly of tradefmen, merchants, and mariners, bore with great 
impatience and indignation, 



of 



Ten, the obfequioua imitators of the Thirty. This entcrprife was 
crowned with fuccefs, although the tyrants brought forth their whole 
force to oppol'c it. Having intercepted their march to the place, 
Thrafybulus occupied a riling ground, which gave him a dccifive 
advantage in the engagement. 



» Xcnoph. p. 471. ,l Id- 'bid. his ufual inaccuracy, fays Lyfias Syracufanus 

l ) jutlin. 1. v. c. ix. The compiler, wilh orator. 

Before 
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Addreffes his 
followers in 
fight of the 
enemy. 



The tyrants 
defeated. 
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Before leading his men to a&ion, he animated their valoifr and 
refentment, by reminding them, that the enemy on the right con- 
fifted of thofe Lacedaemonians whom only five days before they had 
fhamefully routed and put to flight ; that the troops on the left werfe 
commanded by the Thirty tyrants, who had unjuftly driven them 



into banifh 



confifcated their property, and murdered their 



deareft friends. " But the gods have finally given us the oppor- 



tunity (long ardently 



defired) 



to face our oppreffbrs with 



arms in our hands, and to take vengeance on their multiplied 
wickednefs and cruelty. When they inverted us at Phyla, the gods, 
confulting our fafety, ruffled the ferenity of the fky with an un- 
expected temped. The abidance of Heaven enabled us, with a 
handful of men, to raife a trophy over our numerous foes ; and the 
fame divine Providence dill favours us with the mod manifed marks 
of partiality. The enemy are drawn up in a deep and clofe array; 
they mud be obliged to afcend the eminence; the javelins of their 

rear cannot reach beyond their van ; while, from the reverfe of thefe 
circumdances, no weapon of ours needs be difchargedjin vain. Let 
us avail ourfelvcs, therefore, of an arrangement evidently produced 
by the favour of Heaven ; each foldier remembering, that he 
never can atchieve a more honourable victory, or obtain a more 



i 4 " 



glorious tomb \ 

The revered authority of the pried enforced the exhortation of 
the general. He promiled them complete fuccefs, provided they 
forbore to charge, till one of their men were killed or wounded : 
Li Then," added he, 44 1 will conduit you on to vidory, though I my- 
felf (hall fall." lie had fcarcely ended, when the enemy threw their 
javelins ; upon which, as if guided by a divine impulfc, he rufhed 
forward to the attack. Both parts of his prediction were accom- 
ptiflicd. The battle was neither long nor bloody ; but Critic and 
Wipportiachup, the two mod violent of the tyrants, were left among 



Xcnoph. p. 473. & Diodor. 1. xiv. p. 414 



the 
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fihe (lain. Thrafybulus judicioufly avoided to purfue the fcattered 
fugitives, who being fuperior in number, might ftill rally and renew 
the battle, if he quitted the advantage of the ground. But having 
proceeded to the foot of the hill, he flopped the ardour of his troops, 
and commanded the herald Cleocritus to proclaim with a loud voice, 
" Wherefore, Athenians! would you fly from your countrymen? H« procla- 
Wherefore have you driven them from the city? Why do you thirft vanquaSd^ 
for their blood? We are all united by religious, civil, and domeftic 

.ties. Often, with combined arms, have we fought, by fea and 
land, to defend our common country and common freedom. Even 
in this unnatural civil war, excited and fomented by the ambition 
of impious and abominable tyrants, who have fhed more blood 
in eight months, than the Pcloponnefians, our public enemies, in ten 
years* We have lamented your misfortunes as much as our own j 
nor is there a man whom you have left on the field of battle, whofe 
death does not excite our fympathy, and increafe our affliction." 
The tyrants, dreading the efFe£t of a proclamation well calculated to 
fow the feeds of difaffe£lion, led off their troops with great precipi- 
tation ; and Thrafybulus, without dripping the dead, marched to the 
Piraeus 15 . 

Next day the Thirty, fhamefully difcomfitcd in the engagement, Government 
and deprived of Critias, their furious, but intrepid leader, took their 
melancholy feats in council with flrong indications of expedted ruin. 
Their unfortunate fubjedts acculed their commanders, and each other; 
a new fedition arofe ; nor was the ferment allayed, until the tyrants 
had been deprived of their dignity, and ten magiftrates (one eledtecj 
from each tribe) appointed in their room 16 . The iurviving tyrants, 
with thole who were too clofcly united with them in guilt, not to be 
united in intercft, fled to Kleufis. 

It might be expected that the Decemvirs, who now affumed the as violent as 

ihat of the 

government, fliould have been deterred from injuftice by the fatal ex- Thirty. 



of the De- 
cemvirs ; 



15 Xcnoph. p. 474, ,<s Idem, ibid. Sc Ifocrat. ii, p. 426. 



ample 
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CHAP. am ple of their * predeceflbrs. But in the turbulent republics of 

Greece, however free in theory, men were little acquainted with the 
benefits of practical -liberty. Whether the nobles, or people, or a 
prevailing fa&ion of either ; whatever party in the ftate obtained the 
chief adminiftration, their authority -was almoft alike oppreffive and 
tyrannical. Alternately mafters and Haves, thofe fierce republicans 
were either unable or unwilling to draw that decifive and im- 
pervious line between the power of government, and the liberty of 
the fubjed ; a line which forms the only folid barrier of an uniform, 

confident, and rational freedom. 

Lyfander ^be had no f 00 ner been inverted with the enfifrns of corn- 
marches to ° 

the Pirxus. mand, than they {hewed an equal inclination with the Thirty to obey 

the Lacedemonians, and to tyrannife over their fellow-citizens * 7 . 
After various {kirmifhes, which happened in the courier of two weeks, 
and generally proved honourable to the bravery and conduct of 
Thrafybulus, the tyrants both in Eleufis and in Athens difpatched 
meffengers to folicit farther affiftance from Sparta and Lyfander. 
That a£tive and enterprifing leader employed his ufual diligence to 
protect the government which he had eftablifhed. At the head of 
a powerful body of mercenaries, he marched to the Pirazus, which 

by land.; while his brother Libys, who commanded a 



inverted 



His mea lures 
thwarted by 

Paufanias. 



confiderable iquadron, blocked up the harbour 13 . 

Thefe vigorous exertions reftorcd the hopes and courage of the 
tyrants; nor can it be doubted that Thrafybulus and his followers 
mud have fpeedily been compelled to furrender, had the Spartan 
commanders been allowed to a£t without controul. But the proud 
arrogance of Lyfander, and the rapacious avarice of his dependants, 
provoked the indignation and refentment of whatever was mod 
refpcdablc in his country. The kings, magiftratcs, and fenate, con- 
fpired to humble his ambition ; and, left he fhould enjoy the glory 



A7 



Lyfias adverf. Eratofth. p. 212. Sc fcqq. 



18 



Xcnoph. p, 476* & Diodqr. ubi fupra. 

of 
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oT conquering Athens a fecond time, Paufaflias, the moft popular c 
arid beloved of the Spartan princes, haftily levied the domeftii troops, 
and a confiderahle body of Peloponnefian allies, and marching 




Corinth 



in the neighbourhood of 
ntions in that city, pro- 



Athens ; little folic'itous to increafe 1 
vided he could anticipate and thwart the meamres of Lyf; 

While the two Lacedsemonian armies difcovered, in t; 
of their encampments, a difunion of 



* w * ~ '7 1 IJ LL i \. 11 

Paufanias to undertake the pro- ^K-' 



cf 



Olymp- 



A. C. 403. 



was naturally inclined from oppofition to an envied and odious *civ. 
rival. Diognotus, an x\theman of an amiable and refpe&able 
chara&er, brought him the children of Niceratas and Eucrates; 
the former the fon, the latter the brother, of the great Nicias, with 
whom the Spartan king was connected by the hereditary ties of 
hofpitality and friendfhip. Having placed the helplefs infants on 
his knees, he conjured him, by his religions regard for the memory 
of their much-refpect-ed anceftor, to pity (heir innocence and weak- 
nefs, and to defend them againft the cruel tyranny of a worthlefs fac- 
tion, ambitious to cut off and deftroy whatever was diftinguifhed by 
birth, wealth, or virtue". This affecting fcene, had it failed to touch 
the heart of Paufanias, niuft at leaft have afforded him a plaufible 



pretence for 



of an undue attachment to the Sp 

,nlH fnllv nrrfunde the enemv of 1 



bered 
[ long 



Commif- 



Ik 



rmiihcs were fought, in which the partifans pSjnted" to 
of democracy defended the Pirscus with unequal force, but with un- thc 



rs of 



common refolution 10 . At length Paufanias made them undcrftand, Athens, 
that, inftead of deftroying their perfons, he wiftied to protect (heir 



Lyfias adv. Poliuchum, p. 343. and ihe trnnflation of Lyfins, p. 231. 
30 Xenoph, Diodor. Lyfins, ubi fupra. 

Yol* IJ. N liberties* 
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° xxitt F " ^ Dert ies. * n Athens his emiflaries made known this unexpected' r& 




II 



— 

volution, which- excited a numerous party to throw off the yoke of 
the tyrants, and to defire a reconciliation with their fellow-citizens 
in the Piraeus. The deputies were favourably received by the Spartan 
king, and fent, under his prote&iony to propofe overtures of accom- 
modation to the ephori and fenate; The meffengers of Iiyfander 
and the tyrants endeavoured to traverfe this negociation ;, but not- 
withftanding their oppofition, the Spartans appoiated fifteen, com- 
iffioners, who, in conjunction with Paufanias, were empowered to- 
fettle the afiairs of Athens 3 
This happily With the approbation, or rather by the command of thofe mini- 

cffeOcd. rr / J 

fters r the Athenian factions ceafed from hoftility ; the tyrants were 

divefted of their power ; the foreign garriibn was withdrawn ; and 
the popular government re-eftablifhed. This important revolu- 
tion was remarkable for its fingular mildnefs. The authors and in- 
ftruments of the mo ft oppreflive ufurpation recorded in the annals of 
any people were allowed to retire in fafety to Eleufis. Thrafybulus 
conducted a military proceffion to the temple of Minerva in the 
citadel, where the acknowledgments of thanks and facrifice were 
offered to that protecting divinity, who had reftored the virtuous 
exiles to their country, and healed the divifions of the Rate. The 
citizens who had been baniihed, and thole who had driven them into- 
baniftiment, joined in this folemn exercile of religious duty; after 
which, convening in full aflembly, they were addrefled by Thra- 
fybulus in thefe memorable words : 

Memorable 44 The experience of your paft tranfa&ions may enable you, men 
Thrafybulus. of Athens! to know each other, and to know yourfelves. On what 

pretence could you, who drove us from the city, abet a tyrannical 
faCtion? Why would you have enflaved your fellow-citizens ? On 
what fupexiority of merit could you found your claim of dominion? 



J ' Xcnoph p. 478. 



Is 



I 
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h it that you are more honeft and virtuous ? Yet the people whom 
you infulted never relieved their poverty by unjuft gain ; whereas 
the tyrants, whom you ferved, increafed their wealth by the moft 
oppreffive rapacity. Is it that you are more brave and warlike? 
Yet this injured people, alone and unafTifted, and almoft unarmed, 
have overcome your fuperior numbers, reinfoiced by the Lacedae- 
monian garrifon, the powerful fuccours of Paufanias, and the ex^ 
perienced mercenaries of Lyfander. As you muft yield the prize 
both of probity and of prowefs, fo neither can vou claim the honout 
of fuperior prudence and fagacity. You have been not only Conquered 

in war, but overcome in negociation, by the People whom yOu de- 
fpiled ; to whom your Lacedscmonian matter have delivered you^ 
like biting curs *\ bound and muzzled, to be juftly punifhed for 
your unprovoked infolence and audacity. But as to you, my fel- 
low- fufferers and fellow-exiles! you, who fhared the hardfhips of 

my banilhment, and who now fhare the triumph of my victorious 

return, I exhort you to forgive and forget our common injuries. 
Let the dignity of your fentiments adorn the fplendour of your ac- 
tions. Prove yourfelves fuperior to your enemies, not only in va- 
lour but in clemency, that moderation may produce concord, and 

concord ftrength." 

The efledt of this generous enthufiafm, excited and diffufed by The 
Thrafybulus, appeared in a very extraordinary refolution of the af- 
fembly. During the ufurpation of the Thirty, an hundred talents 
had been borrowed from the Lacedaemonians, to fupport the rigo- 
rous cruelty of a government which had bmufhed five thouland n , 
and put to death, untried, fifteen hundred citizens. The repay- 
ment of this fum was not to be expe&ed from the people at large, 

3 * 'P.crTTip th< ouxvr.na; «,Vm Sr.cxiri; m?;x 31 liberal, in Arcopag. p. 345, fays up- 

hljxau. Xenoph. Hcllcn. ii. fub. fin. In wards of five hundred, Diodorus fays the 
their comparifons the ancient:*, it is well one- half of "the citizens, 
•known, regarded judnefs more than dignity. 

N 2 againfl 
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agarnft whofe iaterefl and fafety it had been fo notorioufly em* 
ployed.' Yet the Athenians unanimoufly refolved,. on this ocGafioir, 

that the money Ihould be* charged indifcriminately on them all 34 ; 
This unexampled generality might have encouraged even the en- 
feebled party of the- tyrants to return from Eleufis. But they were 
too fenfible of their guilt to exped forgivenefs or impunity. Hav* 
ing fortified their infecure refidence, in the beft manner that thek 
cLrcumftanees could permit, they began to prepare arms ; to collect 
mercenaries ; and to try, anew, the fortune of war. But their unr 
equal hoftility, the effect of rage and-defpair, was eafily defeated 

by the vigpur of the new republic. The moft obnoxious leaders 
fealed, with thek blood, the fafety of their adherents, who fubmitted 
to the clemency of Thrafybulus^ That fortunate and magnanimous 
commander generoufly undertook their caufe, and obtained a decree of 
the people for reftoring them to the city, for reinftating them in their 

fortunes and privileges, and forburying > in oblivion, the memory of 

their paft offences 3 \ The affembly even ratified, by oath,, this a£k 
of amnefly, of which both- the idea and the name, have been 
adopted by mod civilifed nations^ and extolled by all hiftorians, an- 
cient and modern; who, dazzled by the fplendour of a tranfattion 
fo honourable to Thrafybuius and to Athens, have univerfally fot- 



34 Ifocratcs, ibid, k p. 49$ of the tfanf- 
lation. 

35 Among thefe offences were reckoned 
the arbitrary laws ena&ted during their uflir- 
pation. All thefe laws were annulled, and 
thofe of Solon, Clifthcnc, Pericles, &c. re- 
€ftabli(hed. It appears that the Athenians 
embraced the fame opportunity of examining 
their ancient laws, abolishing fuch as no 
longer fuited the condition of the times, and 
cnafting fomc new ones. Andocid. Orat. i. 
dc Myller. p. 2)2. & Dcmoft. adv. Tirno- 
crat. p.. 469. The year in which the demo- 
cracy was rcftorcd, or, in gtlicr words, the 

archonfliip of Euclidca was regarded, there- 



fore, is an important xra in Athenian juris- 
prudence. The only material alterations en 
record confift, 1. In the law, confining the 
right of voting in the aflembly to thofe born 
of Athenian mothers. Formerly it fufficed 
that the father was a citizen, the condition, 
of the mother not being regarded. Athc^ 
nxus, mm. p. zSj. & Mark, in Vit. Lyfiar* 
p. 55. 2. In the law of Dcmophantus, re- 
quiring the citizens to take an oath that no 
perfonal danger mould prevent them from 
doing their utmoft to deliver their country 
from tyrants. Vid. Lycurg. adv. Lcocr. 
p. 180. & Andoc. deM)ft. p. 220. 



got 
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got to mention, that the conditions of the amnefty were not faith- xxm 
fully obferved. Yet there is the fulleft evidence to prove 36 , that, 

not obfeiwed*. 

when the tyrants were no more, the abettors of their ufurpation were, 
accufed, cbnvi&ed, and : punifhed, for crimes of which they had 

been promifed indemnity by a folemn oath. So true it is, that the 



Ath 



leflbns of found policy, or even the rules 



36 See Lyfias's Orations againft Agoratus and Eratofthenes, from p* 233 to p. 280. 
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CHAP. XXIV, 



Accufation of Socrates. — Artifices of his Accufers. 



His Defence. — Condemnation. — Addrefs to the 

fudges. — His Converfation in Prifon^ — and Death. 
Tranfient Perfecution of his Difciples. — Writings 



of Cebes — JEj chines. — State of Philofophy. — Of the 
Fine Arts. — Of Literature. — Herodotus — Thucydides 
Xenophon. — Tranfition to the public TranfaBions of 
Greece. — The Spartans i?tvade Elis. — The Mejfenians 



driven fro7n Greece. — Hiflory of Cyrene — Of 
Sicily. — War with Carthage. — Siege of Agrigentum. 



Reign of Dionyfius. — Sicily the firfi Province 




Rome. 



CHAP. TT were well for the honour of Athens, if none but the cruel abct- 

tors of an ariftocratical fadlion had experienced the unjuft rigour 



XXIV. 




Accufation of 0 f i ts tribunals. But among the firft memorable tranfa&ions, after 

Socrates. ° 7 



Olymp. the re-eflahlifhment of democracy, happened the trial and condemn- 



XCV. I. 



a. L\ 4 oo. ation of Socrates ; a man guiltlcfs of every offence but that of dis- 
gracing, by his illufirious merit, the vices and follies of his contem- 
poraries. His death fealcd the inimitable virtues of his ufeful and 
honourable life ; it feemed to be beftowed as a favour, not inflicted 
as a punifhmcnt ; fincc, had Socrates, who had already paflcd his 
feventieth year, yielded to the decays of nature, his fame would 

have defcended lefs fplendid, certainly more doubtful, to poftcrity* 



Th 



c 
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remote caufe of his profecution was the ludicrous farce of c 

r XXlv. 




eafure. 



1 



Ariftophanes, entitled the Clouds ; to which we had occafion for 

Principal 

merlyto alluded In this infamous performance Socrates is intro- caufes of that 
duced denying the religion of his country, corrupting the morals of 
his difciples,. and profeffing the odious arts of fophiftry and chicane. 
The envy of a licentious populace, which ever attends virtue too in- 
dependent to court, and too fincere to flatter them, gradually enve- 
nomed the fhafts of the poet, and malignantly infinuated that the 
pretended fage was really fuch a perfon as the petulance of Arifto- 
phanes had defcribed him. The calumny was greedily received, and 
its virulence embittered by the craft of defigning priefts and amb 
tious demagogues, as well as by the refentment of bad poets and 
vain fophifts, whofe pretended excellencies the difcernment of So- 
crates had unmafked, and whofe irritable temper his fincerity had 

grievoufly offended 1 . From fuch a powerful combination it feems 
extraordinary that Socrates fhould have lived fo long, efpecially* 
fince, during the democracy, he never difguifed his contempt for the 
capricious levity, injuftice, and cruelty of the multitude, and during 
the ufurpation of the Thirty, openly arraigned the vices, and defied 
the authority of thefe odious tyrants. His long efcape he himfelf 
afcribed to his total want of ambition. Had he intermeddled in 



fclf 



public affairs, and endeavoured, by arming hin 
to withfland the corruptions of the times, his more 



fo 




him to an earlier fate\ Notwithftand- 

ing 

1 The cnufes of his pcrfeciuion, which 1 The memorable words of Socrates will 

arc hinted at in Xenophon's Apology fur for ever brand the Hern unfeeling ipirit cf 

Socrates, are more fully explained in that democracy. lv yup in u *>V>' A ''. ,t ' 1 '' 

written by IMato. Vid. Plat. Apolog. So- %y*i ti^h ixiyj^xca. rjr 7. ?,t»** -rpy^T; , no- 

crat, fccA. vi. From thefc two admirable a » A7n.^\.i», x.n hn a> L^.a^ wpi>q\»u • ► 

Crcatifos of praclical morality, tojyilicr with mt* a» i;c«trar. **» toi pr. .^(WOi ^.>t. tj^-,. 

the full chapter of XenoplvonN Memorabi- 1* y tp in> '.n, aut»<rnait un i^i* ».ti uA'*- v.m 

lia, and Plato's Pharilo, the nanativcin the 71X7.011 ymrtv; lun^u. , «ai o.zx.Kvu* v-.X?* 

text U principally extracted. *Sm w^^px t» ir nAii yn ***** **** 
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CHAP. 




Artifices of 
ibis accufers. 



Informality 
of die trial. 



ing tus private ftation it feems ftill to have appeared remarkable to 
his difciples, that, amidft the litigious turbulence of democracy,- his 
invidious fame and merit fhould have efcaped perfecution during a 
long life of feveaty years. 

When his enemies finally determined to raife an accufatton againft 
him, it required uncommon addrefs to give their malignant calum- 
nies the appearance of probability. Socrates converfed in public 
with every defcription of men, in all places, and on all occafions^ 
His opinions were as well known as his perfon, and ever uni- 
form and canfiftent ; he taught no fecret doctrines j admitted no 
private auditors ; his leflbns were open to all ; and, that they were 

gratuitous, his poverty, compared with the exorbitant wealth of the 
fophifts .who accufed him, furnifhed abundant proof. To balance 
thefe ftubborn circumitances, his enemies confided in the hatred of 

the jury and judges, compoJfed of the meaneft populace, and the 
perjury of falfe witnefles, which might be purchafed at Athens for 
the fmall fum of a few drachmas. They trufted, however, not left 
in the artifices and eloquence of Milerus, Anytus \ and Lycon ; the 
firft of whom appeared on the part of the priefts and poets ; the fe- 
cond, on that of the politicians and artifts j the third, on that of the 
rhetoricians and fophifts 4 . 

From the nature of an accufation., which principally refpe&cd re- 
ligion, the caufe ought to have been regularly tried in the lefs nu- 
merous but more enlightened .tribunal of the Areopagus ; yet it was 



cwT'Vtfio* «r» 7« cm paypMrn Cxtc tw $ixaif f pion for virtue, if he would furvive but a 
uou ii /xiXXn oX.yof x? orcr & ** liWivin, few years, muft lead a private life, and not 
<*AA/*u 2up«n.uM>. Plut. Apolcg. Socr.it. c.Jcm. 

You well know, Athenians ! th.it had I 
formerly intermeddled in public affairs I 
fboi Id formerly have perifhed, without be- 
nefiting either you or myfelf. Be not of- 



interfcre in politics." 

3 Some perfonal rcafons are glanced at 
why Miletus and Anytus flcpped forth as ac- 
cufers. Vid. Andocid. Crat. i. Sc Xcnoph. 
Apol. Socrat. Libanius has fwclled to d 



fended ; but it is impqfliblc that be fhould long (lory, and flrangely disfigured the hint 
live long who arraigns and manfully oppofes of Xenophon. Apol. Soc. p. 64?,* & ^ c Vi m 



the injuftice and licentioufnefs of you, Athe- 
nians 1 or of any other multitude. A chain- 



4 Plato Apol. Soc. c. x. 



immediately 
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immediately carried before the tumultuary affembly, or rather mob C JL,v P# 




of the Heiiaea 5 , a court, for fo it was called, confifting of five hun- 
dred perfons, moft of whom were liable, by their education and way 
of life, to be feduced by eloquence, intimidated by authority, and 
corrupted by every ipecies of undue influence. 

In a degenerate age and nation, few virtuous or able men ever ao Uncomply- 
quired popularity merely by their virtues or abilities. In fuch a nation, of S SocrafeT y 
fhould a perfon, otherwife eftimable, be union unately curfed with 
ambition, he muft endeavour to gratify it at the expence of his feel- 
ings and his principles, and can attain general favour only in pro- 
portion as he ceafes to deferve it Uncomplying integrity will meet 
with derifion; and wifdom, difdaining artifice, will grovel in obfcu- 
TJty, while thofe alone will reach fame, or fortune, or honour, who, 
though endowed with talents juft beyond mediocrity, condefcend 10 
flatter the prejudices, imitate the manners, gratify the pride, or 
adopt the refentments, of an infolent populace. 

The fuperior mind of Socrates was incapable of fuch mean com- 
pliances. When called to make his defence, he honeftly acknow- 
ledged that he himfelf was much affe&ed by the perfuafive eloquence 
of his adverfaries ; though, in truth, if he might ufe the expreffion, 
they had faid nothing to the purpofe 6 . lie then obfcrved, that the 
fond partiality of his friend ChGerephon, having afked the Delphic 
oracle, whether any man was wifer than Socrates? — the oracle replied, 
that Socrates was the wifefl of men. In order to juflify the anfwer 
of that god, whole veracity they all acknowledged, he had converfed 



Cf 



5 This appears from innumerable circurn- adv. AiulociJ. p. 108, & Andocid. Orat. i. 

ftances, fome of which arc mentioned be- p. 215. TiV oarh to which Socrates allude* 

low, though Meurfius, in his Trcatife on the in X« , nopho , .V. Apology, c. iv. can only ap- 

Arcopagus, (Vid. Gronov, Thcfaur. vol. v ) ply to the Ileluca. Ic is recited at lepgth 

maintains that Socrates was tried in that by Demoflhencs, Orat. cont. Timocrat. 
court; an opinion which has been gcneially fi The funplicity of the original is inirni. 

followed, but which the flighted attention to tiblc — Kxt ax*0» s - , , c uril *, 

the works of the Athenian orators is fufticicnt npxatri. Pint. A pel. 
todifprove. Vid. Ifoc. Orat. Areopag. I yfift< 



Vol. II. <> 



with 
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with every diftin&ion of perfons, moft eminent in the republic ; and 

finding that they univerfally pretended to know many things of 

which they were ignorant, he began to fufped, that in this circum- 

ftance he -excelled them, fmce he pretended to no fort of knowledge 
of which he was not really poffefled. What he did poflefs, he freely 

communicated, ftriving, to the utmoft, to render his fellow- citizens 
more virtuous and more happy ; an employment to which he be- 
lieved himfelf called by the god, " whofe authority I refpett, Athe- 
nians ! ftill more than yours." 

The judges were feized with indignation at this firm language 
from a man capitally accufed, from whom they expe&ed that, ac- 
cording to the ufual pra&ice, he would have brought his wife and 
children to intercede for him by their tears \ or even have employed 
the elaborate difcourfe which his friend Lyfias, the orator, had com- 
pofed for his defence ; a difcourfe alike fitted to detett calumny, and 
to excite companion. But Socrates, who confidered it as a far 
greater misfortune to commit, than to fuffer, an injuftice, declared, 
that he thought it unbecoming his fame, and unworthy his charac- 
ter, to employ any other defence than that of an innocent and ufe- 
ful life- Whether to incur the penalties of the delinquency with 
which he was falfely charged ought to be regarded as an evil, the 
gods alone knew. For his part he imagined that he fhould have no 
realon for forruw at being delivered from the inconveniencies of old 
age, which were ready to overtake him, and at being commanded 
to quit life 8 while his mind, ftill attive and vigorous, was likely to 



7 Thefe circumftanccs, which are men- * Xenophon fays, that he writes Socratcs'c 

tioncd both by Xenophon and Plato, prove Defence, after fo many others, who had al- 

rhat Socrates was tried before a popular tri- ready executed that tafk with fufficient (kill 

buna]. It is well known that the Areopa- and fidelity, in order to iliuftratc one point, 

gus rigoroufly profcribed all fuch undue mc- much infilled on by Socrates, " That it was 

thods of biafling the judgment, and fedu- better for him to die than to live." Xenoph. 

cing the paffions. Vid. Demofth. in Nexr. Apol. fub init. 
&c Ariftocrai. >Efchin. in Timarch. Lucian. 



Areop 



leave 
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leave behind him the moft agreeable impreffion in the remembrance chap 
of his mends. 




The firm magnanimity of Socrates could not alter the refolution Socrates is 
of his judges ; yet fuch is the afcendant of virtue over the worft of 
minds, that he was found guilty by a majority of only three voices 9 . 
The court then commanded him, agreeably to a principle which 
betrays the true fpirit of democratical tyranny, to pafs fentence of 
condemnation on himfelf, and to name the punifliment which ought 
to be infli&ed on him. The punifliment, faid Socrates, which I 
deferve for having fpent my whole life in endeavouring to render 
my fellow-citizens wifer and better, and particularly in ftriving to 
infpire the Athenian youth with the love of juftice and temperance, 
is, " To be maintained, during the remainder of my life, in the 
Prytanaeum ; an honour due to me, rather than to the viftors in the 
Olympic games, fince, as far as depended on me, I have made my 
countrymen more happy in reality, they only in appearance" Pro- 
voked by this obfervation, by which they ought to have been con- 
founded, the judges proceeded to pafs fentence, and condemned 
Socrates to drink hemlock 10 . 

This atrocious injuftice excited the indignation of his numerous His addref 3 



friends and difciples, moft of 



to the judges 
who voted in 



but it awakened no other paflion in the illuftrious fage than that of hls favour - 
pity for the blind prejudices of the Athenians. He then addrefled 
that part of the court who had been favourable to him, or rather 
to themfelves, fince they had avoided the misfortune of pafling an 
unj ufl: fentence, which would have difgraced and embittered the latcft 
moment of their lives. " He confidercd them as friends with whom 
he would willingly converfc for a moment, upon the event which 
had happened to him, before he was lummoned to death. From the 

commencement of the profecution, an unufual circumftancc, he ob- 



0 Plato. Apul. ,J Idem, ibid. 



O 2 fcrved, 
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C XXIV P *- ervet *» ^ ac ^ attended all his words, and a&ions, and every ftep 

which he had taken in the whole courfe of his trial. The daemon, 
who on ordinary occailons had: ever been lb watchful' to reftrain 
him, when he prepared to. fay or do any thing improper or hurtful 




had ] 
affair 



during the whole progrefs of this- 
of his own inclinations For this 



reafon he was apt to fufpeft that the fate which the court had de- 
creed him, although they meant it for an evil, was to him a real 
good. If to die was only to change the fcene, mull it not be an 



advantage to remove from thefe pretended judges' to Minos, 
manthus, and other real judges, who, through their love ot 
had been exalted by the divinity to this important function 
vernmcnt ! What delight to live and converfe with the immortal 
heroes and poets of antiquity ! It becomes you alfo, my friends ! 



of 



fort with regard 



befal 



th 



cern of heaven. For my part, I am perfuaded that it is better for 
me to die than to live, and therefore am not offended with my 
judges. I intreat you all to behave towards my fons,. when they 
attain the years of reafon, as I have done to you, not ceafing to 
blame and accufe them,, when they prefer wealth or pleafure, or any 

other frivolous objed, to the ineftimable worth of virtue. If they 
think highly of their own merit, while in fa£l it is of little value,, 
reproach them feverely, Athenians !. as I have done you. By fo 
doing you will behave juftly to me and to my fons. It is now time 

for us to part. I go to die, you to live ; but which is beft, none 
but the Divinity knows 

Th* cxccu- It is not wonderful that the difciples of Socrates fhould have be- 
fentcace dc- licved the events of his extraordinary life, and cfpecially its con- 
joint of The eluding fcene, to be regulated by the interpofition of a particular 

Dciian fclti. 



ii 11 



va!. 



11 Plato. Apol. fub fin 



providence*. 
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providence '\ Every circumftance confpired to evince his unalter- C ^ :l y^ P * 
able firmnefs, and difplay his inimitable virtue. It happened, be- 
fore the day of his trial, that the high-priefl had crowned the ftern 
of the veflel, which was annually fent to Delos, to commemorate, 
by grateful acknowledgments to Apollo, the triumphant return of 
Thefeus from Crete, and the happy deliverance of Athens from a 
difgraceful tribute u . This ceremony announced the commence- 
ment of the feflival, which ended with the return of the veflel ; and, 
during the intervening time, which was confecrated' to the honour 



of Apollo, it was not lawful to inflict 



Con- 



trary winds protradted the ceremony thirty days, during which So- 
crates lay in prifon, and in fetters. His friends daily vifited him, 
repairing, at the dawn, to the prifon-gate, and impatiently waiting 
till it opened. Their converfation turned on the fame fubjedts 

which had formerly occupied rhem^ but afforded not that pure 



derived 



Socrates. 



fioned 



oom 



naturally excited by the prefence of a friend under fentence of 
death. They felt a certain pleaiing melancholy, a mixed fenfa- 
tion of farrow and delight, for which no language has afligned a 



name 



»4 



,a According to Piato nothing happened 
in this tranfaftion anv 9ri^<; ^oi f -a<. Plat. 
Apoll. Vet in the Phxdo. fub. init. he fays, 

T tj^n t». a IT* y v Y.\kKftT g < ! cvnQ > . BlHru^rj 

hetc refers not to the caufc, but to the effeel ; 
not to blind chance, but to an unaccount- 
able difpofuion of events produced by a par- 
ticular interpofition of the divinity. In this 



Tr«; Au7T»c- The following circumilances are 
inimitable : K.<*» warn* o» w*jom< cr^iJ^ n t-at 

SllXUfXlbx, Ti'.Tt fJLtt Triform , IMOTI Ji ia*£UO*Ti{" <i; 
Oi r,utLi ^lay^'orrw^ AtoXXq^o^o^* o\a$a. yaf Tor 

Phxdo, viii 



avt.a xai to> T£07ro* avrtf. 



C. 11. 



Socrates alone felt none of thefe fenfations ; 
but as Montaigne, who had frized his true 



ienfe the word is ufed not only by philofo- character, fays, Et qui ne rcco-noiffe en 
phers but orators, particularly Demoilhcnes, luy, non feulcment de la Per mete k de la 

conllance (e'etoit fon afliette ordinaire que 

cellc la) mais jc nc fcay quel comcmement 



as we (hall fee below. 
13 Sec vol. i. p. 23. 



a * This is admirably defcribed by Plato : nouvcau 8c une allegreflc enjouce en fa 



Whea 
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When the fatal veflel arrived in the harbour of Sunium, 'and was 

^ hourly expected in the Piraeus, Crito, the moft confidential of the 
efcape from difciples of Socrates r5 , finx brought the melancholy intelligence ; 
priibn. an ^^ moved by the near danger of his admired friend, ventured to 

propofe a clandeftine efcape, (hewing him at the fame time that he 

had collected a fufficient fum'of money to corrupt the fidelity of his 
keepers. This unmanly propofal, which nothing but the undiftin- 
guifhing ardour of friendfhip could excufe, Socrates anfwered in a 
vein of pleafantry, which fhewed the perfect freedom of his mind, 
u In what country, O Crito! can I efcape death? where fhall I fly 
to elude this irrevocable doom, pafied on ail human kind?" To 
Apollodorus, a man of no great depth of underftanding, but his 
affe&ionate and zealous admirer, who faid, u That what Grieved him 



fhould peri 



ftroaki 



grieved, O Apollodorus! were I deferving of death X V When his 



filled 



malignant or mi 



hafty refolution of 
lis wife a widow. 



his children orphans, his difciples for ever miferable and forlorn, 
and conjured him, by every thing facred, to fave a life fo ineftimably 
precious;" Socrates aflumcd a tone more ferious, recalled the maxims 
which he profefled, and the dodlrincs which he had ever inculcated 



ftl 



intereft to practife injuftice, much lefs to retort the injuries of our 
parents or our country; and to teach, by our example, difobediencc 
to the laws." The ftrength of his arguments, and ftill more, the 
unalterable lirmnefs and cheerful fercnity that appeared in his looks, 
words, and actions ", filcnced the flruggling emotions of his dif- 
ciples. The dignity of virtue elevated their fouls ; they parted with 

" Finding Socratea in a profound flccp, •» Xcnoph. & Plat. ibid, 
he repofed himfelf by hi. fide till he awoke. " K«, tHMn KaWM , Ka , ^ ^ 
Plat- ibid. Xcnoph. Ajiol. 

tears 

7 
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tears of inexpreffible admiration, and with a firm purpofe to fee c £xiv** 
their matter earlier than ufual on the fatal morning. 

Havine arrived at the prifon-eate, they were defired to wait His behavi- 

fo r 0 # J our during 

without, becaufe the Eleven (fo the delicacy of Athens ftyled the the laft day 
executioners of public juftice) unloofed the fetters of Socrates, and fi acmcnt . 
announced to him his death before the fetting of the fun, They 
had not waited long, when they were defired to enter. They found 
Socrates juft relieved from the weight of his bonds, attended by his 
wife Xantippe, who bore in her arms his infant fon. At their 
appearance, Ihe exclaimed, "Alas! Socrates, here come your friends, 
whom you for the laft time behold, and who for the laft time 
behold you!" Socrates, looking at Crito, defired fome one to con- 
duct her home. She departed beating her breaft, and lamenting 
with that clamorous forrow natural to her fex 18 and her cha- 
racter. 

Socrates, meanwhile, reclining on the couch with his ufual com- His conver- 

. fation with 

pofure, drew his leg towards him, and gently rubbing the part his difdpies. 
which had been galled by the fetters, remarked the wonderful con- 
nection between what men call pleafure, and its oppofite, pain. 
The one fenfation, he obfervcd (as iuft happened to his leg after 
being delivered from the fmart of the irons), was generally followed 
by the other. Neither could long cxift apart ; they are feldom 



f< 



will foon feel the other. 



this reflection, he would have faid, that the Divinity, dcfirous to 



had at leaft joined their fummits ; for which reafon pleafure has ever 



fi 



Whv he com- 



The mention of TEfop recalled to Ccbes, the Thcban, a convcrfa- 

t , ^ r ^ . , , pofed verfes 

tion which he had recently had with Lucnus ot Faros, a celebrated j n p r if on , 

having never 

,B fioiww ti *ai Kovronw ; and a little above, " h ..^.a. /imi*«. M Ph*do, fe£t. iii. ^onc K bc " 



e 
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His opinion 
concerning 

filicide, and 
the immor- 
tality of the 
foul. 



refident 



afked Cebes 



"Why 

before addi&ed himfelf to poetry, fhould, 



fince his confinement, have written 
into verfe feveral of iEfop's fables?" 



. hymn to Apollo, and turned 
The Theban feized the prefent 



opportunity to fatisfy himfelf in this particular, and to acquire fuch 
information as might fatisfy Euenus, who, he afTured Socrates, 



would certainly repeat his queftion. The illuft 



fage, whofe 



inimitable virtues were all tinged, or jather brightened, by enthu- 
fiafm, defired Cebes to tell Euenus, " That it was not with a view 



would not be eafy), that he had begun late in 



ry 



He 



laaice 



new purfi 

idate. wh 



frequently commanded him in dreams to cultivate mufic. He had, 
therefore, firft applied to philofophy, thinking that the greateft 



mufic 



fafeft 



try likewife the popular mufic, left 



fhould 



be omitted, which the gods had enjoined him. For this reafon, he 
had compofed a hymn to Apollo, whofe feftival was now cele- 
brating; and not being himfelf a mythologift, had verfified fuch 
fables of iEfop as happened moft readily to occur to his memory. 
Tell this to Euenus — bid him farewel ; and farther, that if he is 
wife, he will follow me ; for I depart, as it is likely, to-day ; fo the 



Athenians have ordered it. 



The laft words introduced 
fuicide, and the imraortalitv ( 



t converfation concerning 
Socrates maintained, that 



an 



was reafon to believe that he would be happier in a future than in the 
prefent ftate of exiflence, yet it couid never be allowable to perifh 




his own hand, or even to lay 



fe without a fufficient 



motive, fuch 



fl 



The following narrative, to the death Phxdo, to which it is therefore unnccaflary 



*>f Socrates, is entirely borrowed from the at every moment to refer. 



fioti 
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fion to the laws of his country. This interfiling difcuffiofl con- chap. 
fumed the greateft part of the day, Socrates encouraged his dif- 
ciples not to fpare his opinions, from delicacy to his prefent fituation. 
Thofe who were of his mind he exhorted to perfevere. Entwining 
liis hand in the long hair of Phsedo, " Thefe beautiful locks, my 
dear Phcedo, you will this day cut off 20 j~ but were I in your place, I 
would not again allow them to grow, but make a vow (as the 
Argives did in a matter of infinitely lefs moment) never to refume 

the wonted ornament of my beauty, until I had confirmed the doc- 
trine of the foul's immortality," 



Th^ arguments 



Concerning 



^as 



done the learned and virtuous in fucceeding tld\hl a"-'* 



u So let it be, 



times. " Thofe who had adorned their minds with temperance, [^l 
juftice, and fortitude, and had defpifed the vain ornaments and vain cea & d - 
pleafures of the body, could never regret their feparation from this 
terreftrial companion. And now" continued he, in the language 
of tragedy, " <the defiined hour fummons me to death ; it is almoft 
time to bathe, and furely it will be tetter that I myfelf, before I 
drink the poifon, fhould perform this operation, than occafion un. 
neceffary trouble to the women after I am dead." 
faid Crito ; " but lirft inform us, Socrates, in what we can do you 
pleafure, refpedling your children, or any other concern." " Nothing 
new, O Crito! but what I have always told you. By confulting 
your own happinefs, you will a£l the bed part with regard to my 
children, to mc, and to all mankind ; although you bind not 
yourfelves by any new promife. But if you foriakc the rules of 
virtue, which we have jufl endeavoured to explain, you will benefit 
neither my children, nor any with whom you live, although you 
fhould now fwcar to the contrary." Crito then afked him, " How 



a0 The ceremony of cutting oft" the hair c. vii. p. 238, where the trAnfaetion of thr 
at funerals was mentioned above, Vol. I. Argives, alluded to in the tcvt, in xclatcJ . 

Vol. II. T he 
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He bathes? 



is addrefTed 
by the mef- 
fenger of 

death. 
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he chofe to be buried?" " As you pleafe, provided I don't efcape 
you." Saying this, he fmiled, adding, that as to his body\ they 

might bury it as feemed moft decent, and mod fuitable to the laws 
of his country. 

He then retired into the adjoining chamber, accompanied only by 
Crito ; the reft remained behind, like children mourning a father. 
When he had bathed and drefTed, his fons (one grown up, and two 
children), together with his female relations' 11 , were admitted to him* 
He converfed with them in the prefence of Crito, and then returned 
to his difciplcs near fun-fet, for he tarried long within. Before he 
had time to begin any new fubjeft, the keeper of the prifon entered, 
and Handing near Socrates, " I cannot," faid he, u accufe you, O 
Socrates! of the rage and execrations too often vented againft me 
by thofe here confined, to whom, by command of the magiftrates, I 
announce that it is time to drink the poifon. Your fortitude, mild- 
nefs, and generofity, exceed all that I have ever witnefTed; even now 



pulfi 



and as you are 



farewel 



fate with as much patience as poffible." At thefe words the executioner 
hardened as he was in fcenes of death, diflblved in tears, and, turn- 
ing from Socrates, went out. The latter following him with his 
eye, replied, " And you alfo farewel ; as to mc, I 



fh 



inftrudtions." Then looking at his difciples, u How truly polite," 
faid he, " is the man"! During my confinement, he often vifitcd and 
converfed with mc ; and now, how generoufly does he lament my 
death ! But let the poifon be brought, that we may obey his. 
orders." 



11 The omiou yv.a\Kn of Plato. This ex- 
prcflion fecms to have given rife to the ab- 
furd fable, that Socrates had two wives, 
mentioned by Diogenes Lacrtius, and others; 

and the abfurd explication of that irregula- 



rity, " that the Athenians, after the pefli- 
lence, had allowed polygamy, at lead bi- 
gamy, to repair the ravages of that dreadful 

malady." 

m 0 utywTTou the term for the executioner. 



i 



Crito 
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Crito then faid, "Still, O Socrates! there is time; the fun ftill c H A P. 
brightens the tops of the mountains. Many have 1 known, who 




ft • 

have drank the poifon late in the night, after a luxuriant fupper and fat l i s o ^°^^" r 



drinking th 



generous wines, and laftly, after enjoying the embraces of thofe with " 
whom they were enamoured 13 . But haften not; it is yet time. 55 
" With good reafon," faid Socrates, " thefe perfons did what you 

fay, becaufe they believed thereby to be gainers ; and with good 
reafon I fhall a£t otherwife, becaufe I am convinced that I fhould 
gain nothing but ridicule by an over-anxious iblicitude for life, 
when it is juft ready to leave me." Crito then made a fign to the 
boy who waited ; he went, ground the hemlock, and returned with 

ifter it. Socrates perceiving his arrival, " Tell 



mn 



me 



I to do?" " Nothing farther than to walk in the apartment till your 
limbs feel heavy; then repofe yourfelf on the couch." Socrates then 
taking the cup in his hand, and looking at him with ineffable fere- 
nity, " Say, as to this beverage, is it lawful to employ any part of it His prayer, 



in libation?" The other replied, "There is no more than what is 
proper to drink." " But it is proper" rejoined Socrates, " and 
neceflary, if we would perform our duty, to pray the gods, that our 
paflage hence may be fortunate." So faying, he was filent for a 
moment, and then drank the poifon with an unaltered countenance. 
With a mixture of gcntlcncis and authority, lie Hilled the noifv 
lamentations of his friends, faying, that in order to avoid fuch un- 
manly complaints, he had before dilmiflcd the women. As the 
poifon began to gain his vitals, lie uncovered his face, and (aid to 
Crito, "We owe a cock to VEfculapius ; facrificc it, and ncglcd it 
not." Crito afked, if lie had any thing further to command? But 
he made no reply. A little after, he was in agony; Crito Unit his 
eyes. Thus died Socrates ; whom, his difciplcs declared, they could 



and death. 



13 1" vyyti *;mvh ; yt'uHt wi *v ii'^-ri i 7r't uv> n ,-. Phaxl. c. xlviii. What aa extraordinary piflure 
of Athenian manncib ! 



r 2 



never 
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Tranfient 

perfecution 
of his dif- 
ciples. 



The Athe- 
nians repent, 

and honour 

the memory 

of Socrates. 



never ceafe to remember, nor rem 



rr 



14 >> 



any man," fays Xenophon inimitably, u if any man, a lover of vn> 
tue, ever found a more profitable companion than Socrates, I deem* 
that man the happieft of human kind 

The current of popular paflions is nowhere more uniform than in 
the hiftory of Athens. The fa&itious refentment excited againft 
Socrates by fuch improbable calumnies, as even thofe who were the 



readied to receive and to difleminate* could never ferioufly believe, 
extended itfelf with rapidity to his numerous friends and adherents* 
But fortunately for the intereft of letters and humanity, the rage 

of popular frenzy was confined within the Athenian frontiers. Plato* 
Antifthenes, iEfchines, Critobulus, and other Athenians, wifely eluded 
a ftorm which they had not ftrength to refift. Some took refuge in 
Thebes with their fellow-difciples, Simmias, Cebes r and Phsedondas - r 
others found protection in Megara from Euclid and Terpfion. This 
perfecution of philofophy, however, was accidental and tranfient* 
Mingled fentiments- of pity, fhame, and refentment, foon gave a 
new dire&ion to the popular fury, which raged with more de- 
ftru&ive, yet far jufter cruelty, againfl: the accufers and judges of 

Many were driven into exile ; many were put to 



Socrates 



15 



death ; feveral perifhed in defpair, by their own hands. 



The 



illuftrious fage was honoured by fignal monuments of public admi- 
ration 16 ; his fame, like the hardy oak, derived vigour from years 17 - 
and increafed from age to age, till the fuperflition of the Athenians 
at length worfhipped, as a god 18 , him whom their injufticc had con~ 
demned as a criminal. 



a * Plato fpeaks with equal feeling, or ra- 91 Crefcit occulto, velut arbor, aivo 



ther enthilfiafm, Kcti yap to ^ti^mxrOai, xoli 

ytStrc*. Phxd. c. ii. 

* 5 Plutarch, de Invid. p, 538. 

Statues, altars, even a chapel, called 
Socrateion. Vide Diogcn. in Socwu. 



Fama Marcelli 



Hor 



ACB. 



18 Or rather aa a demi-god ; but the 
boundaries were not very accurately ascer- 
tained, though that is attempted by Arrian, 

in Expedit. Alexand. L iv. p. 86. 



The 
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be ranked 



The perfecution, the death, and the honours of Socrates, all con- C ^ I y P * 
fpired to animate the affe&ion, and to increafe the zeal, of 

• The writing* 

ciples. Their number had been great in his life- time : it became ofhisdiC- 
greater after his death; fince thofe who followed, and thofe who cl P Ies * 

rejected his do&rines, alike ftyled themfelves Socratic philofophers* 
His name was thus adopted and prophaned by many fetts, who* 
while they differed widely from each other, univerfally changed, 
exaggerated, or perverted the tenets of their common mafter. 
Among the genuine followers of Socrates, Xenophon, as will appear 
hereafter, unqueftionably merits the firft place. Plato comes next, 
yet feparated by a long interval. In the fame clafs may 
Cebes the Theban, TEfchines, Crito, and Simon, the Athenians. The Cebes. 
table of Cebes, which has been transmitted to modern times, contains 
a beautiful and affefting pi&ure of human life, delineated with ac- 
curacy of judgment, and illuminated by the fplendor of fentiment. 
Three remaining dialogues of iEfchines breathe the fame fublime iEfchines. 

fpirit, and abound in irrefiftible perfuafions to virtue: " That happi- 

uefs is attained, not by gratifying, but by moderating the pafiions ; 
that he alone is rich and powerful, whofe faculties exceed his de- 
fires ; that virtue is true wifdom, and being attended with the only 
fecure happinefs that can be enjoyed in the prefent life, muft, ac- 
cording to the unalterable laws of Providence, be crowned with im- 



mortal felicity hereafter. 



TEfch 



Jo- 



in the fequel, the copious writings of Plato and Xenophon, may en- J^f f |! e crs rc vvh(> 
able us to difcriminate the philofophy of Socrates, from that of the (cn . u 

* ... opinions 

various fects who mifreprefented or adulterated his opinions. The 
eftablifhment of thefe feels belongs not to the period of hiftory now 
under our review. But the foundation of their refpe&ive tenets, 
which had been laid in a former age, was confirmed by the philo- 

fophers who flourimcd in the time of Socrates. Of thefe, the mod 

diftinguiflied 
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Euclid and 
Phaedo, 

Ariftippus 
and An-tif- 
thenes. 



diftinguifhed were Euclid of Me 
Cvrene. Antifthenes of Athens. 



of Elis, Ariftippus of 



firft 



logic of the fophifts ; Ariftippus embraced their licentious morality. 
While the fchools of Elis and Megara laboured to confound the 



imderftanding, that of Cyren 



Antif- 



thenes fet himfelf to oppofe thefe pernicious fedts, deriding the re- 
fined fubtleties of the fceptics, and difdaining the mean pleafures of 
the Epicureans 19 . To prefer the mind to the body, duty to intcreft, 



of 



Yet 



this fublime philofophy he carried to extravagance 30 , affe&ing not 



only to moderate and govern 



filence and extjrpat 



fi 



but a thing carefully to be avoided, as the greateft and mod dan- 
gerous of evils. His rigid feverity of life deceived not the penetra- 



S 



The fage could difcern, 



{hare of 



fpiritual pride lurked under the tattered cloak of Antifthenes. 
While philofophy. true or falfe. thus flcurifhed in Cirrm 



State of the 

fine arts # . . * * ' 7 ~ w 

duiing the pitious aeftiny watched over the imitative arts, which continued 

period under ' 
review. 

A. C. 43 i 
4°+- 



daring half a century of perpetual wars and revolutions, to be culti- 
vated with equal affiduity and fuccefs. The mo ft difiinguifhed 
fcholars of Phidias were Alcamcnes of Athens, and Agoracritus of 
the ifle of Paros. They contended for the prize of fculpturc in their 
refpedive ftatues of Venus; and the Athenians, it is iaid, too par- 
tially decided in favour of their countryman. Agoracritus, un- 
willing that his work fhould remain in a city where it had met with 



** I anticipate thefe names. The f ee pti- farther. They both taught in the fuburb of 

tifm of Pyrrho, as will be explained hereafter, Athens calico the Cynojargn y from which 

arofe from the quibbling fophifms of the they and their difciplcs were called Cynics. 

fchools of Elis and Megara. Epicurus, hav- In a fubfequent part of th ; s work, it will be 

ing adopted and refined the felfi/h philofophy explained, how the Cynical philofophy gave 

of Ariftippus, had the honour of diftinguiih- rife to S/ot'afm, fo called, becnufc Zcno and 

ing, by his name, the Epicurean feci. his followers taught at Athens in the " Stoa 

10 His follower, Diogenes, as will appear pxeile," the painted portico, 
in the fcqucl, puflied this extravagance ililJ 
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fo little juftice, fold it to the borough of Rhamnus. There it was 
beheld with admiration, and foon pafTed for a production of Phi- 
dias 31 himfelf. The fculptor Crefelaus excelled in heroes. He 
chofe noble fubje&s, and ftill farther ennobled them by his art 3 *. 
His contemporary Patrocles diftinguifhed himfelf by his ftatues of 
Olympic vidtors, and particularly of celebrated wreftlers. Affifted 
by Canachus, he made the greateft work mentioned during the pe- 
riod now under our review, thirty-one figures of bronze, reprefent- 
ing the refpedive commanders of the feveral cities or republics, who, 
under the condtid of Lyfander, obtained the memorable vidory of 
jEgos Potamos. They were eredted in the temple of Delphian 

Apollo, together with the ftatue of Lyfander himfelf, crowned by 
Isfeptune. Inferior artifts 33 were employed to copy the ftatues of 
various divinities, dedicated at the fame time, and in the fame place,. 

by the Lacedaemonian conqueror. 

It appears not however that, during the Peloponnefian war, any Oflitemare 

new ftyle was attempted either in fculpture or painting. The art- 
ifts of that period contented themfelves with walking in the foot- 
fteps of their great predccelTors. 1 he fame obfervation applies to 

mufic and poetry ; but eloquence, on the contrary, received a new 
form, and Hourifliing am id ft the tumults of war, and the contentions 

of a&ive life, produced that concife, rapid, and manly charadcr of 
compofition which thenceforth diftinguifhed the Attic writers. The 
works of Homer, Sophocles, and Pindar, left few laurels to be 
gained by their fucccflbrs. It was impoffiblc to excel, it was dan- 
gerous to rival thttin. Great genius was required to ftart, without 
difgrace, in a career where luch candidates had run. But great 

genius is rare, and commonly difdains imitation; and the firft poeti- 
cal prizes being already carried off, men who felt the animation 



31 Vid. Suid & Hefych, voc. VafA*u<, 31 Sec their names in Paufan. I. v. p. 625, 

l]l in. I. xx .xv, & 1*044. 



8 



and 
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* 

and vigour of their own powers, naturally directed them to obje&s 
which pofleffed the charms of novelty, and promifed the hope of 
excellence. 



hiftoriai 



Principal au- IjEveii in profe compofition the merit and fame of Herodotus and 
P^eceSng rofe Democritus 34 (not to mention authors more ancient) oppofed very 
chis period, formidable obftacles to the ambition of their fucceflbrs. Tn a work 

^^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^^^ 

is no lefs fplendid than important, the father of prophane hiftory had 
deduced the tranfa&ions between the Greeks and Barbarians, from 
the earlieft accounts till the conclufion of the Perfian war ; a work 
including the hiftory of many centuries, and comprehending the 
greateft kingdoms and empires of the ancient world. This exten- 
Gve fubjeft was handled with order and dignity. The epifodes 
were ingenioufly interwoven with the principal a&ion. The various 
parts of the narrative were fo fkilfully combined, that they mutually 
refle&ed light on each other. Geography, manners, religion, 
laws, and arts, entered into the plan of his work ; and it is re- 
markable that the earlieft of hiftorians agrees more nearly, as to the 
defign and form of his undertaking, with the enlightened writers 

of the prefent century, than any hiftorical author in the long feries 
of intervening ages* 

His language was the pidture of his mind ; natural, flowing, per- 
fuafive ; lofty on great occafions affe&ing in fcenes of diftrefs 34 , 
perfpicuous in narration, animated in defcription. Yet this admired 
writer has fometimes inferted reports romantic and incredible. Of 

many, indeed, of the fables of Herodotus, as ignorance conceited 



34 Itaquc video vifum cfle nonnullis Pla- tus, that we are pcrufing the long loft works 

tonis & Democriti locutionem, etfi abflt a of that great philofopher. 

verfu, tamen quod incitatius feratur, &c cla- • 35 Longinus cites as an example of the 

riflimis verborum luminibus utatur, potius fublimc, Hcrodot. K vii. c, Ix. The whole 

pocma putandum, quam cornicorum pocta- expedition of Xerxes is written with an elc- 

rum. Cicero ad M. Brutum Orator, c. xx. vation becoming the fubjccl. 

Sec alfo de Orator. I. i. c. xi. Jt is impof- a * Sec the affc&ing ftory of Adraftus, 1. i. 

fible to read Lucretius, without fancying, if c. xxxv. 

we recollcdt Cicero's criucifms on Dcmocri- 

of 
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of its knowledge long affe&ed to call them, fubfeqiient experience 
has proved the reality; modern difcoveries and voyages feem pur- 
pofely directed to vindicate the fame of a writer, whom Cicero 37 
dignifies with the appellation of Prince of Hiftorians. Of other 
wondrous tales which he relates, his own difcernment (hewed him . 
the futility. Whatever is contrary to the analogy of nature he re- 
jetts with fcorn. He fpeaks with contempt of the iEgepodes, and 
of the one-eyed Arimafpi, and of other ridiculous and abfurd fidUons 
which have been adopted, however, by fome credulous writers even 
in the eighteenth century. But Herodotus thought himfelf bound 
in duty to relate what he had heard, not always to believe what he 
related 38 . Having travelled into Egypt and the Eaft, he recounts, 
with fidelity, the reports current in thofe remote countries. And 
his mind being opened and enlarged by an extenfive view of men 
and manners, he had learned to fet bounds to his difbelief as well 
as to his credulity. Yet it muft not be diflembled that the fabulous 
traditions, in which he too much abounds, give the air of romance 
to his hiftory. Though forming, comparatively, but a fmall part 
of the work, they aflume magnitude and importance, when invi- 
dioufly detached from it ,9 . It thus feems as if this moft inftruxftive 
author had written with a view rather to amufe the fancy than to 
inform the imderftanding. The lively graces of his di&ion tend to 
confirm this fuppofition. His mode of compofition may be re- 
garded as the intermediate fhadc between Epic poetry and hiftory. 

Neither concife, nor vehement, the general chara&er of his ftyle 



37 L. ii. dc Orator. 

38 EyoJ it otyuXa/ Aiynr roc \tyo(JLvtot, TrufliaOjti 

yt /xjji u Tra.pTo.7rxw otpn\w, Herodot. I. vii. 

c, clii. p. 433. 

3 * The reproaches w-iich Juvenal (Sa- 
tyr. 10) ar,d Plutarch (in hia treatifc entitled 
the Malignity of Herodotus) make to this 
great hjftorian, arc fully anftvered by Aldua 

Vol. II. 



Manutius, Camerarius, and Stephanie 
Plutarch, forfooth, was offended that his 
countrymen made fo bad a figure in the 
hiftory of Herodotus. The criticifm of DU 
onyfius of Halicaraa/Tus, a writer of more 
tafte and difcernment than Plutarch, does 
ample juftice to the father of hiftory. 
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Of Thacy 
dides. 



nattitdl, copious 



^flowing 



4.0 



and 



maimer through 



-foffenefs of loliia* rather than the 



Athens, 



In this light Herodotus appeared to the Athenians in the age im- 
mediately fucceeding his own, At the Olympic games he had read 



his work -with ufttverfal applaufe 
mixed tears of wonder and 



emulation 



4» 



H 



hen a youth, wept 

father was compli- 



mented on the generous ardour of a fon, whofe early inquietude at 
another^ feme marked a character formed for exertions that lead to 



mortality 



Herodotus had preoccupied the fubjedts heft 



was not till the commence 



adapted to hiftorical compofition ; and it 
ment of the memorable war of fwenty-feven years, that Thucydides, 
amidft the dangers which threatened his country, rejoiced in a 
theme worthy to exercife the genius, and call forth the whole vigour 
df an hiftorian. From the breaking out of this war, in which he 
proved an unfortunate a'dtor, he judged that it would be the greateft, 
the mofl obftinate, and important that had ever been carried on. 

le began therefore to colled, and treafure up, fuch materials as 
were neceflary for defcribing it : in the fele&ion, as well as in the 



diftribution of wl 

to rival and furp 



rds uncovered an evident purpole 
Too much indulgence for fiftion 



feffed 



animated purely by the love df truth. 



H 



rem 



40 Ariftotle, in his Rhetoric, L iii. c. ix. mdft 

diftinguimcs two kinds of ftyle ; the conti- ftylc. In his time fcarccly any other was in 
nuous and the periodic. The former flows ufe ; but it is now entirely laid aiidc. So 
on without interruption, until tbcfenfe is far Ariftotlc, who feems rather unjuft to He- 
complete. The latter is divided, by flops, rodotus, fince many parts of his work arc 
into due proportions of duration, Which arc fufficiently adorned by periods, although the 
eafily felt by the ear, and meafured by the loofe ftylc in general prevails. But the par- 
mind. The former ftyle is tircfome, becaufe tiality of his countryman Dionyfius, corn- 
in every thing men delight to fee the end ; plctcly avenges the wrongs of Herodotus, 
even racers, when they pafs the goal, arc Suidas, Photiua, Marcdlinua. 
quickly out of breath. Herodotus is the 

tended 
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tended to delight the ears of an Olympic audience, By a faithful 
account of the paft, he hoped to aflift his readers in conjedhiring 
about the . Future. While human nature remained the fame, his 
work: would have its ufe, being built on fuch principles as rendered: 
it an everlafting poffeffion,' not a contentious- inftrument of tempo- 
rary applaufe." The execution correfponded with this noble de~ 

fign. In his introdu&ory difcourfe he runs over the fabulous ages 
of Greece, carefully feparating the ore from the drofs. In fpeaking 

of Ttirace, he touches, with proper brevity, on the fable of Tereus 
and Progne 4Z ; and in defcribing Sicily, glances at the Cyclops and 

Leftrigons. But he recedes, as it were, with difguft, from fuch mon- 

ftrous phantoms, and immediately returns to the main purpofe of his 
hiftory. In order to render it a faithful picture of the times, 
he profeffes to relate not only what was done, but what was faid, 
by inferring fuch fpeeches of ftatefmen and generals as he had him- 
felf heard, or as had been reported to him by others* This valu- 
able part of his work has been imitated by all future hiftorians, till 
the improvement ot military difcipline on the one hand, and the 
corruption of manners on the other, rendered fuch fpeeches fuper- 
fluous. Eloquence was once an incentive to courage, and an inftru- 
ment of government. But the time was to arrive, when the dead 
principles of fear and intereft fhould alone predominate. In moft 
countries of Europe, defpotifm has rendered public alfemblics a dra- 
matic reprefentation ; and in the few, where men are not enflaved by 
a maftcr, they arc the flaves of pride, of avarice, and of fa&ion. 

Thucydides, doubtlefs, had his model in the fhort and oblique Comparifba 
fpeeches of Herodotus ; but in this particular he mud be acknow- them!™ 
ledged far to furpafs his pattern. In the diftribution of his 
fubjed, however, he fell fhort of that writer* Thucydides, afpiring 
at extraordinary accuracy, divides his work by fu miners and winters, 



* l Ovid. Mctam. 1. vi. f. 8. 



Q^2 relating 
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c p - relating apart the events comprehended in each period of fix 

months. But this fpace of time is commonly too fhort for events 
deferring the notice of hiftory, to be begun, carried on, and 

completed. His narrative, therefore, is continually broken and in- 
terrupted : curiofity is raifed without being fatisfied, and the reader 
is tranfported, as by magic, from Athens to Corcyra, from Lefbos 
to Peloponnefus, from the coaft of Afia to Sicily. Thucydides fol- 
lows the order of time ; Herodotus the conne&ion of events : in the 
language of a great critic,, the fluli and tafte of Herodotus have re- 
duced a very complicated argument into one regular harmonious 
■whole ; the prepofterous induftry of Thucydides has divided a very 

Ample fuhjeft into many detached parts and fcattered limbs, which 
it is difficult again to reduce into one body 4 \ The fame critic ob- 

ferves, that Herodotus's hiftory has not only more art and variety* 
but more gaiety and fplendour. A fettled gloom, doubtlefs, hangs 
over the events of the Peloponnefian war: but what is the hiftory of 
all* war&, but a defcription of crimes and calamities ! The auftere gravity 
of Thucydides admirably correfponds with his fubjett. His majefty 
is worthy of Athens, when fhe commanded a thoufand tributary re- 



publics. His concife, nervous, and energetic ftyle, his abr 



admirably reprefent 



umu 



Demofthenes, 



whom Dionyfius himfeif extols above all orators, tranferibed eight 
times, not the elegant flowing lmoothnefs of Herodotus, but the 
fententious, harfh, and often obfeure annals of Thucydides *\ 
Tranfiuon to Thucydides left his work unfinifhed in the twenty-firft year of 
tr^ai^a ^c Peloponnefian war. It was continued by Xcnophon,. who de- 
af Greece, duced. the revolutions of Greece through a ferics of forty-eight years 

to the battle of Mantinaza ; a work, which enables us to purfuc the 
important ferics of Grecian hiftory. 



Dionyf. Halicarn. de Herodot. &ThucydicL 



Idem, ibid. 

To 
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operations of modern policy, it muft appear extraordinary that, at 
the diftance of lefs than two years from the fubverfion of the Athe- 
nian democracy by a Spartan general, the fame turbulent form of 
government fhould have been re-eftablifhed with new fplendour, by 
the approbation, and even the afliftance, of a Spartan king. The 
reafons explained in the preceding Chapter may leflen, but cannot 
altogether remove, his furprife ; and, in order fully to comprehend 
the caufes of this event, it is neceflary to confider not only the in- 
ternal fa&ions which diftra&ed the councils of Sparta, but the ex- 
ternal objefts of ambition or revenge which folicited and employed 

her arms. 

While the fortune of the Peloponncfian war ftill hung in doubtful The Eleans 

incur the dif- 

fulpenfe, the peaceful inhabitants of Elis often teftified an inclina- pieafure of 

« S p sr 1 3 ■ 

tion to preferve an inoflenfive neutrality, that they might apply, 
with undivided attention, to their happy rural labours, to the admi- 
niftration of the Olympian feftival, and to the indiipenfable wor- 
fhip of thofe gods and heroes to whom their territory was peculiarly 

confecrated. The continual felicitation of Sparta, and the unpro- 
voked violence of Athens, determined the Eleans to declare for the 
former republic ; but of all the Spartan allies they were the 
moft lukewarm and indifferent. In time of action their alfiftance 
was languid and ineffectual, and when the regular return of the 
Olympic folcmnity fufpended the courfe of hoftilities, they flic wed 
Tittle partiality or rcfpcdl for their powerful confederates, whofe war- 
like and ambitious fpirit fecmed incompatible with the enjoyment of 
their own contemplative tranquillity. This omiffion of duty was 
followed by the actual tranfgreflion of the Eleans. In conjunction 
with the Mantinscans and Argivcs they defcrted the alliance of Sparta ; 
defended themfelves by arms againfl the ufurpations of tliat repub- 
lic ; and excluded its members from confulting the oracle, and from- 

partaking 
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°XXW P pastttKngaf the games and tecrifices celebrated at Olympiad Thefe 

injuries paffed with impunity until the fuccefsful iflueof the war of 
Pelopomieius difpofed the Spartans to feel with fenfibility, and enabled 
them feverely to chaftife every infult that had been offered them 
during the Ifefs profperous current of their fortune. 
The Spartans While Paufanias and Lyfander fettled the affairs of Athens and 

invade Elis. 

OJymp. of Ana, Agis, the moft warlike of their princes, levied a powerful 

A. C. 403. army, to inflidt a late, but terrible vengeance, on the Elians. That 

he might attack the enemy unprepared, he led his forces through 
the countries of Argolis and Achaia, entering the Elian territory by 
the way of Larifla, and intending to march by the fhorteft road to 

the devoted capital. But he had fcarcely paffed the river LarifTus, 



wh 



Achaia 



fhocks of an earthquake, to abftain from ravaging a country which 

enjoyed the immediate prote&ion of Heaven. Into fuch a menace, at 
leaft, this terrible phenomenon was interpreted by the fuperftition of 
the Spartan king, who immediately repafled the river, and, returning 
home, difbanded his army. But the hoftility of the Spartans was 
reftrained, not extinguifhed. Having offered due fupplications and 
facrifices to fnnftify their impious invafion, the cphori, next year, 
commanded Agis again to levy troops, and to enter the Elian terri- 
tory. No unfavourable fign checked the progrefs of his arms. 
During two fummcrs and autumns, the country was delblated ; the 
villages burned or dcmolifhed ; their inhabitants dragged into capti- 
vity ; the facrcd edifices were defpoiled of their mod valued orna- 
ments ; the porticos, gymnafia, and temples, which adorned the 
city of Jupiter, were many of them reduced to ruins. 

The Spartans neither alone incurred the guilt, nor cxclufivcly en- 
joyed the profits of this cruel devaftation. The Elian invalion fur- 



45 Thucydid. I. v. 



I 



lilhcd 



\ 




46 
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nities of Peloponnefus, whofe rapacious luft was enflamed by the 
virgin bloom of a country which had long teen proteded by reli- 
gion againft the ravages of wan When, the principal property of 
the £lians was deftroyed or .plundered,, the Spartans at length 
granted them a peace, < on. condition that they furrendered their fleet,, 
acknowledged the independence of the inferior towns and villages, 
which were fcattered along the delightful banks of the Peneus and 
the Alpheus, and modelled their internal government according to 
the plan prefcribed by their conquerors 

The w ar of Elis occupied, but did not engrofs, the attention of the TheS P a ^- 

tans drive 

Spartans ; nor did the punifhment of that unfortunate republic divert t} ? e MefTe- 
them from other projeds of revenge. The Meflenians were not Greece™" 1 
their accidental and tenvnorarv. but their natural and inveterate ° lymp " 
foes ; and might juftly exped to feel the unhappy confequences of A * C ' 4 ° K 
their triumph. After the deftrudion of MefTene', and the long 
wanderings and mifery of its perfecuted citizens, .the town of Nau- 
pa£his, fituate-on the northern fhore of the Corinthian gulph, fur- 
nifhed a fafc retreat to a feeble remnant of that ancient community; 
which, flourifliing under the protedion of Athens, fpread along the 
weftern coaft, and planted a confiderable colony in the neighbouring 
ifland of Cephalenia. We have already defcribed the memorable 
gratitude of the Meflenians, who were the moft adive, zealous, and, 
according to their ability, the moft ufeful, allies of Athens in the 
Peloponncfian war. But their aJTiftance (and atfiftance far more 
powerful than theirs) proved ineffedual ; and the time was now 
arrived when they were to fuffer a fevere punifhment for their 
recent as well as ancient injuries. The refentment of Sparta drove 
them from Naupadus and Cephalenia. The greater part efcaped to 
Sicily ; above three thoufand failed to Cyrenaica, the only countries 



44 Xcnophon Hcllen, 1. iii. c. 2. Diodor. 1, xiv. p. 40 \ 

4 



inhabited 
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.Caufes which 

withdrew 

Cyrenaica 

and Sicily 
from the 
fphere of 
.Grecian 
politics. 



Subfequent 
hiftory of 

Cyrenaica. 



Of Sicily. 



Lacedemonian power 47 . 



Ero; 



it 



the sera of this important migration, the names of Sicily 
and Cyrenaica will feldom occur in the prefent hiftory ; on which 
account it may not be improper briefly to explain the caufes which 
withdrew from the general fphere of Grecian politics a fruitful and 
extenfive coaft, and an illand not lefs fruitful and extenfive, and far 
more populous and powerful. The infulated fituation of thofe re- 
mote provinces, while it rendered it extremely inconvenient for 
Greece to interfere in their affairs, peculiarly expofed them to two 
evils, which rendered it ftill more inconvenient for them to interfere 
in the affai r s of Greece. Removed from the prote&ion of their 
Peloponnefian anceftors, both the Cyreneans and Sicilians often 

the opprefGon of domeftic tyrants, and often fuffered the 



end ur ed 



ravages of foreign barbarians. 

The inhabitants of Cyrenaica alternately carried on war againft 
the Libyans and Carthaginians 48 . They were actually oppreffed by 
the tyrant Arifton. Soon afterwards they recovered their civil 



liberty 



40 



but were compelled frequently to ftruggle for their na- 



tional independence. Though often invaded, their country was 
never fubdued by any barbarian enemy ; and their liberties furvived 
the republics of their European brethren, fince they reluctantly fub- 
jnitted, for the firft time, to the fortunate general of Alexander, who, 
in the divifion of his matter's conqueft6, obtained the fertile and 
wealthy kingdom of Egypt 59 . 



The revolutions of Sicily 



far better known than thofe of 



Cyrene, and ftill more worthy to be remembered. During 



years of the Peloponnefian 



aififtance given by Syracufe 



47 Diodor. 1. xiv. p. 415. 



50 Diodor. 1. xix.p. 715. & Strata, I. yvii. 



* g Ariftot. Polir. Salluft. detail. Jugurth. p. 836. 
Diodor. 1. xiv. p. 415. 



the 
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the Lacedaemonians became gradually more faint and imperceptible, 
and at length totally difappeared. This was occafioned by the 
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of 

Carthaginians 



fety of the whole aland, in which that 
againft the formidable defcents of the 
vitation of Segefta and feveral inferior 



cities at variance with their powerful neighbours, the hopes of ac- 
quiring at once thofc valuable commodities, the annual purchafc of 
which drained Africa of fuch immenfe treafures, and, above all, the 
defire of revenging the death of Hamilcar, and the difliononr of the 
Carthaginian name in the unfortunate fiege of Himera, encouraged 
to undertake and carry on various expeditions for the entire fubju- 
gation of Sicily. 

Hannibal, the grandfon of Hamilcar, was entrufted with the which i* Jon 
conduct of the war., which commenced the four hundred and tenth h , ara 5 ed bv 

the i^artha- 

and continued, with little intermiffion, till the four hundred and £ inians ; 

Olymp. 

fourth year before the Chriftian sera. The domeflic troops of xcii - 3- 



Carthage were reinforced by their African allies. Confiderable Sir??.' 



g 



levies were made among the native Spaniaids and Italians, who fo 4 ?' 4 1 ° 
naturally envied the fplendour, and dreaded the power of the 
Greeks, to whofc conquefts and colonies they faw no bounds. The 
united army exceeded an hundred thoufand men, and was conveyed 
to the fouthern more of Sicily in a proportionable number of tran- 
fports and gallies". 



fign of H 



Ai.x. ww-.f,.. , — . — .v « rr v». u .,vw.,u 0 mvaiuiw, V\d 4 Whofc COn - 

to conquer fucceflively the fmaller and more defencelefs towns, be- c,uefts ar f 

» ' * Urrupted by 



fo 



tcrrupted by 



natural ftrength, recently im- P cIlllen «. 
proved by art, bidding defiance to auault, could only be taken by 
blockade. The fir ft campaign was rendered memorable by the con- a f 
queft of Selinus and Himera; the fecond by the demolition of a.c 406 
Agrigcntum : the third by the taking of Gcla. The inferior cities a r tn 

**• 4-0 C . 



Vol. IL 



sl Diodo:. Sicul. 1. xiii. c. 43. & foqq. 

R 



t 
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Excefnve 
cruelty of 
the Cartha 
giaians. 



Ancient 
magnifi- 
cence of 

Agrigentum 
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of Solas, Egefta, Motya, Ancyra, Entelta ? and Panormtis, either in- 
vited the Carthaginian arms, or furrendered without refiftance* The 
invaders might have proceeded to the fiege of Syracufe y the main 
object of their expedition ; but peftilence followed the bloody havoc 
of war, and fwept off, in undiftlnguifhed ruin r the vi&ors and 
the vanquifhed. Not only the general, but the molt numerous 



portion 



a 



prey to this eal 



Ha 



milcar, who fucceeded to the command, contented himfelf with 
leaving garrifons in the towns which had been conquered, and 

returned to Africa: with the enfeebled remains of his armament, 

which communicated the peftilential infection to Carthage, where it 

9 

long raged with deftru&ive fury 53 ". 



Grecian fuperftition, it was natural 



ni^b vm the Carthaginians to the unexampled cruelty 



afcrib^ the fuffering- ~ v 
and impiety with which, in their fucceffive ravages, they had de- 
formed the fair face of Sicily, It would be ufelefs and difgutlful to 
defcribe the horrid fcenes of bloodfhed and flaughter tranfa&ed in 
the feveral places which prefumed to refift their power. What- 



ever 



f 7 



Aided by the implacable revenge of 1 
the miferable cities of Selinus, Hi 



Gela, and Agrigentum 



Himera, Hannibal facrificed 



three 



thoufand of its inhabitants to the manes of his grandfather, who, in 
the firft Carthaginian invafion, had periflied before its walls ; and the 
lot of thefe unhappy vi&ims, dreadful as it was, might juftly be 
an objed of envy to the long-tormented natives of Gela and 
Selinus. 

Yet of all Sicilian cities, the fate of Agrigentum feemed the moft 
worthy to be deplored, from the ftriking contrail of its fallen ftate 



s * Diodor. 1. xiii. c. 70. 8c feqq 

7 



with 
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with its recent fplendour and profperity. The natural beauties" of c A 




Agrigentum were fecured by ftrength, and adorned with elegance ; and 
whoever confidered, either the innumerable advantages of the cityitfelf, 

or the gay cultivation of the furrounding territory, which abounded in 
every luxury of the fea and land, was ready to pronounce the Agri- 
gentines the moft favoured inhabitants of the earth. The exuberant fer- 
tility of the foil, particularly the rich luxuriance of the vines and olives 5+ , 
exceeded every thing that is related of the happieft climates, and 
furnifhed the materials of a lucrative commerce with the populous 
coaft of Africa, which was very fparingly provided in thofe valuable 
plants. The extraordinary wealth of the Agrigentines was difplayed 
in the magnificence of public edifices, and in the fplendid enjoyment 
of private fortunes. They had begun, and almoft completed, the 
celebrated temple of Jupiter, built in the grandeft ftyle of archi- of J u P lter * 



The temple 



emu 



cafions. Its walls were encompaffed by pillars without, and adorned 
by pilafters within ; and its magnitude far exceeded the ordinary 
dimenfions of ancient temples, as it extended three hundred and 
forty feet in length, fixty in breadth, and an hundred and twenty in 
height, without including the lofty and fpacious dome. The gran- 
deur of the doors and veftibule correfponded with the fimple majcfty 
of the whole edifice, whofe fculpturcd ornaments reprefented, 
with finimed elegance, and with a laborious accuracy that difiin-. 
guifhed each particular figure, the defeat of the Giants, and the 
taking of Troy ; refpe&ively the moft illuftrious exploits of Grecian 
gods, and Grecian heroes. 

This noble monument, confecratcd to piety and patriotifm, might Their 
he contraflcd, by a philolbphic miiul, with others deflined to a very 
different purpofc. Without the walls of Agrigentum an artificial 

" The following particulars in the text 54 DioJorus celebrates tie height of the 
concerning Agrigrnuun, wr Ic.nn from Dio- viivs, which we arc' not ufcd tu confidcr as a 
*?oius vSiculus, p. 374 — 379. Vnlcr. Maxim, proper fubj eft of panegyric. 

!. i\. r*. Athnix-us, 1. i. c. 3. 

R 2 pond, 
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C XXIV P# P on ^) or rather lake, thirty feet deep and near a mile in circum- 
ference, was continually replenilhed with a rare variety of the mofl: 
delicate fillies, to furnifh a fure fupply to the fumptuous extravagance 
of public entertainments. But nothing could rival the elegance and 

beauty of the tombs and fepulchres ere&ed by the Agrigentines, to 
perpetuate the fame of their courfers which had obtained the Olym- 
pic prize ; and, if we believe the teftimony of an eye-witnefs s \ 
to commemorate the quails and other delicate birds, which were 
cherifhed with an affe&ionate and partial fondnefs by the ef- 
feminate youth of both fexes. Such capricious and abfurd abufes 
of opulence and the arts might be expedited amidft the mortifying 
difcrimination of ranks, and the enormous fuperabundance of pri- 
vate riches, which diftinguifhed the Agrigentines. The labour of 
numerous and aftive flaves cultivated agriculture and manufactures 
with extraordinary fuccefs. From the profit of thefe fervile hands 
many citizens attained, and exceeded, the meafure not only of 
Exccffivc Grecian, but of modern, wealth. A fhort time before the fiegc 

^idualf. in " °f t ^ )e town > Hexenitus returned, in triumph, from Olympia, 

with three hundred chariots, each drawn by two milk-white 
borfes of Sicilian blood. Antifthenes had eclipfed this magnifi- 
cence in celebrating the marriage of his daughter. But every na- 
tive of Agrigcntum yielded the fame of iplcndour to the hofpitable 
Oellias, whofe palace could entertain and lodge five hundred gueits, 

who had been clothed from his wardrobe, and whofe cellars, con- 
fiding of three hundred fpacious refcrvoirs, cut in the fdid rock, 
daily invited the joyou6 feflivity of ftrangcrs and citizens. 

Siege of Before the fecond Carthaginian invafion the Agrigentines, warned 

Agngcntum. ^ ^ ^ Q Q f Sclinus and Himcra, had prepared every thing mofl: 

neceflTary for their own defence. Their magazines were ftorcd with 
provifions, their arfcnals with arms. Elevated by the confidence of 
profperity, they had courage to refill the firft impreffions of their 



55 Timaciu apud Dioiior. I. xiii. 



enemies ; 
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enemies j but, corrupted by the vices of wealth and luxury, they CHAP. 




wanted fortitude to perfevere. Their allies in Sicily and Italy Chewed 
not that degree of ardour which might have been expe&ed in a war 
which fo deeply concerned them all : yet, by the partial affiftance 
of Syracufe, Gela, and Camerina, as well as feverai Grecian allies 
in Italy, the Agrigentines flood the fiege eight months, during 
which, the Carthaginians employed every refource of ftrength and 
ingenuity. At length the place was reduced to great difficulties by 
means of immenfe wooden machines, drawn on wheels, which en- 
abled the befiegers to fight on equal ground with thofe who de- 
fended the walls. But before any breach was effe&ed, the greater 
part of thf inhabitants determined to abandon the city. 

In the obfeurity of night they departed, with their wives and fa- Unhappy 
milies, and many of them fortunately efcaped to Gela, Syracufe, and inhabiuLu* 
Leontium. Others, wanting^ courage for this dangerous refolution, 
or unwilling to furvive the fate of their country, perifhed by their 
own hands. A third clafs, more timid, or more fuperftitious, lhut 
themfelves up in the temples, expe&ing to be faved by the pro- 
tection of the gods, or by the religious awe of the enemy. But 
the Barbarians no more refpedled what was facred, than what was 
profane. The confecrated ftatues, and altars, and offerings, were 
confounded with things the mod vile, and plundered or deftroyed 
in the promifcuous ruin. One memorable adl of defpair may rc- 
prefent the general horror of this dreadful fcene. With his nu- 
merous friends, and mod valued treafure, the humane and hof- 
pitablc Gellias had taken refuge in the temple of Minerva; but 
when he underflood the univerfal delblation of his country, he fet 
fire to that facred edifice, choofing to pcrifh by the flames rather 
than by the rage of the Carthaginians'*. Amidft the 

* 1 r 11 r • c a r- 1 lun »uhs of 

Near fourlcore years before the demolition ot Agngentum, bicily uar and fnc. 
had acquired immortal glory, by defeating more numerous invaders; nu S \!^7o" 

eminence. 
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Diodorus, p. 379. 
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but, at that time* the efforts of the whole ifland were united and 
animated by the virtues and abilities of Gelon ; whereas, amidft the 
adhial dangers and trepidation of the Carthaginian war, the Sicilians 
were diftradted by domeftic factions. Syraeufe had banifhed, the 
only man whofe confummate wifdom, and approved valour and 

fidelity, feemed worthy to diredt the helm in the prefent tempeftuous 
juncture. In the interval between the fiege of Himera and that of 
Agrigentum, the patriotic Hermocrates had returned to Sicily ; and, 

V 

at the head of his numerous adherents, had attempted to gain ad- 
miffion into the capital. But the attempt was immediately fatal to 
himfeif ; and, in its confequences, deftru&ive of the public freedom. 
His partifans, though difcomfited and banifhed, foon found a leader 
qualified to avenge their caufe, and to punilh the ingratitude of 
Syraeufe. 

His charac- This was the celebrated Dionyfius, a youth of twenty-two years; 

ter * of mean parentage, but unbounded ambition ; deftitute (if we be- 

lieve hiftorians) of almoft every virtue, and pofleifed of every talent; 
and whofe fortune it was to live and flourilh amidft thofe per- 
turbed circumftances of foreign war and civil diffention, which 
are favourable to the elevation of fuperior minds* Though 
efteemed and entrufted by Hermocrates, who could more eafily 
difcern the merit of his abilities, than difcover the danger of his am- 



bition, 
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had 
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which he 
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government 
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Olymp. 
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A. C. 405. 



whofe intercft he was recalled from exile* His fervices in the C 
thaginian war raifed him to eminence- He excelled in valour ; he 
was unrivalled in eloquence ; his ends were purfued with fteady per- 
feverance ; his means were varied with convenient flexibility : the 
appearance of patriotifm rendered him popular, and he employed 
his popularity to reflorc his banifhed friends. 

The gratitude of one party, and the admiration of both, enabled 
him to attain the command of the mercenaries, and the condud of 
the war. But he was lefs fulicitous to conquer the Carthaginians 

than 
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tfian to enilave his fellow-citizens, whofe fadtious turbulence ren- chap. 

m AAl V • 

dered them unworthy of liberty. By the affe&ed dread of violence 

I 

from his enemies, he obtained a guard for his perfon, which his 
artful generofity eafily attached to his intereft ; and the arms of his 
troops, the influence and wealth of Philiftus, the hiftorian of Si- 
cily, who was honoured with the appellation of the fecond Thu- 
eydides 57 , above all, his own crafty and daring ambition enabled 
him, at the age of twenty-five, to ufurp the government of Syra- 

cufe, which he held for thirty- eight years. 

During his long and adtive reign he was generally engaged in His fucceff- 
war ; fometimes with the Carthaginians, fometimes with his re- oiymp^' 
volted fubjedts. Yet in both contefts he finally prevailed, having ' 



Sicily, and appeafed, or inti- 



405 



cm. 2. 



reduced the Carthaginian power in 
midated, domeitic rebellion. His adlual condition, however fplendid^ A. C. 367. 
lie regarded only as a preparation for higher grandeur. He be- 
fieged and took Rhegium, the key of Italy: nor could the feeble 
confederacy of the Italian Greeks have prevented the conqueft of 
that country, had not the renewed hoflilities of the Carthaginians, 
and frefti difcontents at home, interrupted the progrefs of his arms. 
This growing ftorm he refilled as iuccefsfully as before, and trans- 
mitted, to a degenerate fon, the peaceful inheritance of the greateft 
part of Sicily ; after having (lengthened, with wonderful art, the 
fortifications of the capital ; enlarged the uze, and improved the form 
of the Syracufan gallics ; invented the military catapults, an engine 
of war which he employed, with great advantage, in the fiege of 
Motya and Rhegium ; and not only defended his natlv? ifland 
againft foreign invaiion, but rendered its power formidable to the 
neighbouring countries. 

His poetical labours were the lead uniformly fuccefsful of all his His literary 
undertakings. His verfes, though rehearfed by the raoft ikilful 



57 Cicero de Orator. 1. xi. 
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rhapfodifls of the age, were treated with fignal 




pic games 



nfion to literary fam 



(Terribly 



mod humiliating indignities ; and the orator Lyfias pronounced a 
difcourfe, in which he maintained the impropriety of admitting the 
reprefentative of an impious tyrant to aflift at a folemnity confe- 
A. C. 387. crated to religion, virtue, and liberty 58 . The oration of Lyfias 

gives ground to fufpect that the plenitude of Dionyfms's power, 
rather than the defect of his poetry, expofed him to the cenfure and 
derifion of the Olympic fpedtators ; and this fufpicion receives 
ftrong confirmation by coniiderrng, that, in the laft year of Win 
reign, he deferved and obtained the poetic crown at Athens ; a city 
renowned for the impartiality of its literary decifions 

Reafons why Ir is remarkable, that, with fuch an aftive, vigorous, and compre- 
SViony^r henfive mind ; with fuch a variety of talents, and fuch an accumula- 
ted In- tion of S loi 7> Dionyfius fhould be univerfally held out and branded, 
denthiito- as the moft confpicuous example of an odious and miferable tyrant, 

the objeft of terror in his own, and of deteftation in fucceeding 
ages. Yet the uncornipted evidence of hiftory will prove, that the 



nans. 



character of Dionyfius was not decifively flagitious. His fituation 
rendered it artificial ; and he is acknowledged often to have afTumed 
the femblance of virtue. Always crafty and cautious; but, by turns, 
and as it fuited his intereft, mild, affable, and condefcending; 
or cruel, arrogant, and imperious : nor did the Syracufans feel 
the rigour of his tyranny, until they had juftly provoked it by an 
infurre&ion, during which they treated his wife and children with 
the moft barbarous and brutal fury. But there are two circumftances 
in the chara&er of Dionyfius which peculiarly excited the indigna- 
tion of the moralifts of Greece and Rome, and which the modera- 
tion or the foftnefs of modern times will be difpofed to confider with 



*■ Life of Lyfias, p. 1 17. Dionyf. Hnlicar. dc Dcmofth. " Ifocrat. Panegyr 
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lefs fe verity. He had ufufped the government of a free republic; c * Pf 
a* crime neceffarily heinous in the ^fight of thofe who held the 
aflafli nation of a Tyrant to be the moft meritorious exertion of 
human virtue ; and he profefled an open contempt for the re- 
ligion of his country; a crime of which the bare fufpicion had 
brought to death the moft amiable and rcfpedted of men. Yet the 

* 

impiety of Dionyfius was only the child of his intereft, and fome- 
times the parent of his wit. He dripped a celebrated ftatue of Ju- 
piter of a golden robe, obferving, that it was too heavy in fummcr, 
and too cold in winter. For a reafon equally ingenious he deprived 
jEfculapius of his golden beard ; aflerting, that Inch a venerable or- 
nament ill became the fon of the beardlefs Apollo. But if he de- 
fpoiled tjie altars and ftatues, he increafed and improved the fleets 
and armies, of Syracufe, which were fuccefsfully employed ngainft 
the public enemy. And to the general current of fatire and decla- 
mation againft this extraordinary man 6 °, may beop])ofed the opinion 
of Polybius and Scipio Africanus, the moft illuftrious characters of 
the moft illuftrious age of Rome : " That none ever concerted his 
ichemcs with more prudence, or executed them with more boldncfs, 
than Dionyfius the Elder." 

His fon, Dionyfius the Younger, exceeded his vices without pof- Inglorious 
fefline his abilities- The reicn of this fecond tyrant was dillraded d.J/.us t:.t 



and inglorious. His kinlman Dion, the amiable dilViplc of Plan*, 
endeavoured to correct the difordcrs of his unpovcrncd mind. IJut 
the lafk was too hcavv for Dion, and nvn for Plato hini.'elf. 'I'h? < u : wv> 



( )' \ mp. 

V • , j • 

A (_ 1 
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former, unable to reftrain the excelled of the piincc, undertook the A. C. ; t ,-. 
defence of the people. His patiiotifm interrupted, but did not de- 
ll rov, the tyranny of Dionvliu^ which was hnallv aboliihod, •\t«*n:y- 

* y The ;uithtMilic hillorv ( f the m-nt-l eifv to IvHc.r. 'J 'hi* ra' r 

Dionyfius is ivpioully ircoi *Vvl h\ Diode i*.* p.u iicu!..i !\ , P I u f . r\ <\! i. in * ' 'i 

Siculus, I. xiv A xv. 'loicl.itr i!»r ;hhpc- pp. ;S v Sj. J>cC,.nfu!. p. Di.»r. 

n. us iuul ijnpii.bablc ir«, 10M < ! iiitn hv p. QOi; :uul vniiui", p.ui.^c* of Ln:ao <-c 

C u(»ri», lMnwudi, Sf'urct, nn.l ether nuia- Odiciii, ATukuIan. (^.ui. 
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two years after he firft mounted the throne, by the magnanimity of 
Timoleon 6 \ This revolution happened only two years before Co- 
rinth, the country of Timoleon, as well as the other republics of 
Greece, fubmitted to the arms of Philip of Macedon ; and, having 
loft their own independence, became incapable of aflerting the free- 
dom of their colonies. 

comes a^pro- New tyrants flatted up in Syracufe, and almofl in every city of 
Ro?^ Sicily, and held a precarious lway under the alternate protection of 
Olymp. the Carthaginians and Romans. The citizens of Syracufe, mindful 
A. C. 212. of their ancient fame, dethroned their ufurpers, and enjoyed con- 

fiderable intervals of liberty. But at length the Romans gained 
poffeflion of the place ; the perfevering valour of Marcellus, affifted 
by the treachery of rhe garrifon, prevailing, after a fiegc of three 
years, over the bold efforts of mechanical power, dire&ed by the 
inventive genius of Archimedes 6 \ The reduction of the capital 
was immediately followed by the conqueft of the adjoining territory; 
and Sicily came thus to be regarded as the eldeft province of Rome, 
and the firft country, without the limits of Italy, which had taught 
that victorious republic to tafte and enjoy the fweets of foreign do- 



minion ( ' 2 



*' Corn. Nepos. Diodorus Sicul. Plut. prlnccps Sicilia ad aniicitiam fidemquo, P. R. 

applicuit ; priinaijur omnium, id ijuoJ or- 



Dion . 



tl PoI)b. Kxccrpt. 1. viii. Pint, in Mar- namcntuai impuii c!l, pioviiuia oil appel- 

cc!l lata : piim.i doruit m.ijinvs nollros, ijui-n 

* 3 I. ivy, 1. \xh. & Cicero in Verrcm in pr iclarum viW'i cxlci i> ycntibu- iai peri tare, 

few words - Omnium eueraium milium 
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Death of Darius Nothus. — Cyrus difputcs the SucceJJion 
with his elder Brother Artaxerxcs. — Chara&cr 
Cyrus. — State of Lower Afia under his Adminijl ra- 




tion. — His Strength and Rcfources. — His Expedition 
into Upper Afia. — DeJ cries the r cafi Army of his Bro- 



ther. — Battle of Canaxa. — Death of Cyrus. — His 



Grecian Auxiliaries victorious. — Their Treaty with 
Tijfaphemes. — Perfidious Afjajfination of the Grecian 
Generals. — Artaxerxes fends to the Greeks to demand 

their Arms. — Conference on that SubjeEl. 




HILE the operations of war confpired with the revolutions chap 

XXV. 

of government, to detach the Grecian clonics in Italy, v . 




Sicily, and Cyrcne, from the general interefts and politics of the DanlV ' 



N 1 . 1 ! » u s . 
( ) ! y in p. 
> l i v . 1 . 
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The fuccef- 
of' A r- 



mother country, a lories of events, not Ids curious than important, 
connected, in the doled intimacy, the hillory of Greece with the 
annals of the Perlian empire. The fame memorable year which 
terminated the deftru&ivc war of Pcloponnefus brought to a con- 
clufion the adive and prolperous reign of Darius Nothus. lie 
named as his fucccifor Artaxerxcs, flylcd Mncmon, from the ^^'^ (, d, 

t'.i 1 p utc. ! liv 

llrength of his memory ; and pcrhilcd in this choice, not\vithlh> -\d- I.!* ^'m.^r 
ing the oppohlion oi the artful and amhitious I\iryl.uis 1 who cm- luus. 
ployed her extenfive inlluence over tlie mind of an old and uxorious 
hufband, to obtain the kingdom for Gyrus, the youngn hrothcr of 
Aitaxcrxes, and the peculiar favourite of his mother. The rivallhip 
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illnefs of Darius, unhappily degenerated into enmity ; and a circum- 
ftance, which would be thought immaterial in the prefent age, in- 
creafed the indignation of Cyrus. The birth of Artaxerxes had 
happened before the acceflion of his father to the throne, but Cyn _ 
was born the fon of a king ; a diftindtion which, however frivolous 
it may appear in modern times, had engaged Darius Hyftafpes to 
prefer Xerxes, the younger of his fons, to his elder brother Arta- 
bazanes x . 

Caufe of his The precedent eftabliflicd by iuch an illuftrious monarch might 
a^niiAr^ h ave enforced the partial arguments of Paryfatis, and both might 
>a.xerxes. have been confirmed by the ftrong claim of merit, fince Cyrus early 

difcovered fuch talents and virtues, as fitted him to fill the mod 
difficult, and to adorn the mod exalted, Ration. At the age of fovea- 
teen, he had obtained the government of Lydia, Phrygia, and Cap- 
padocia ; and the fame mandate of Darius, which deftroyed his hopes 
of fuccefhon to the Perfian throne, rendered him hereditary fatrap 
of thofe valuable provinces* On the demife of that monarch, Cyrus 
prepared to return to Afia Minor, attended by the fame cfcort witli 
which he had come to Sufa ; a faithful body of three hundred heavy- 
armed Greeks, commanded by Xetiias, an Arcadian. But when he 
prepared to leave court, a very criminal and unfortunate mcafurc 
retarded his departure. The fclfiih and perfidious TiiTaphernes, 
who expected to divide the fpoils of the young prince, accufed him 
of treafon. He was apprehended by order of Artaxerxes ; but the 
powerful protection of Paryfatis, who, though flic loved only one, 
was beloved, or at lead feared, by botli of her ions, defended 1) Is 
life, vindicated his honour, and rcllorcd him in fafcty to hh 
government. 

Circum- The danger that had threatened his pcrfon could not much a fled: 

vourabie'to the heroic fortitude of Cyrus ; but the affront offered to his dignity 



his ambition. 
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funk deep Into his heart ; and from the moment that he recovered c H A P. 





ies 2 , or to perifh in 
the attempt. In the defpotic countries of the Eaft, as there is 
fcarcely any intermediate gradation between the prince and people, 
and lcarcely any alternative but that of dominion or fervitude, a 
difcontented or rebellious fubjedt niuft either ftifle his aniniofity, 
fubmit to die, or afpire to reign 3 . The magnanimity of Cyrus na- 
turally preferred the road of danger and glory ; he prepared not 
only to punifli the injuftice, but to ufurp the throne of Artaxerxes, 
defended as it was by a million of armed men, and prote&ed both 
by the power of fuperftition, and by the fplendour of hereditary 
renown. This deiign would have been great, but romantic, if 
the young prince had not enjoyed very extraordinary relburces in 
the powers of his own mind, in the ' affectionate attachment of his 
Barbarian fubjefls, and, above all, in the fidelity and valour of his 

Lacedaemonian allies. 

Whether we conlider what he faid, or what he did, the teftimony Charafterof 

• * • * v r u s * 

of his contemporaries, or the more unerring teftimony of his life and ' 

adtions, Cyrus appears to have been born for the honour of human 

nature, and particularly for the honour of Alia, which, though the 

richeft and mod populous quarter of the globe, has never, in any 

age, abounded in great characters. From the age of feven years, lie 

had been trained, at the gate of the palace, to (hoot with the bow, 

to manage the hurfc, and to (peak truth; according to the diicipline 

inflituted by the great iuunder of the monarch)', and well adapted, 

in an age of limplicity, to form the princes and noblvs of Perlim 

But in the courie of two centuries, the progreis of refinement and comrnfled 

luxury, the miedlious example of a corrupt court, and the perfidious IhrVcriiL? 

1 Xenoph. Auabas. I. i. c i. This was 3 " Cyrus determined no longer," fays 
the origin of his rcfcntmeni, whkh Xenoph on Xenophon, " to depend on his brother; ,.\\ a . 
cxprefles with prciit delicaiy; \ i« k^oawji; non»rj»«<fi>.»!.'ni ■*»»:'•, 41 but, if pcifible, 

*vt. ui ifAto 6i»;» te f">. • •tux ■ -<.-. »rri rr ,t, im to reign in his Head." 

iv &t\ He a flute J independence, 

the 111 ft will of cveiy great mind. 
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during his 
adminiftra- 



leflbns of the world, had perverted, or rendered ineffectual, a very 
falutary fyflem of education ; and the grandees of Perfta, whatever 
proficiency they made in their exercifes, felt fo little regard for 
veracity, that (as will abundantly appear in the fequel) they feldom 
fpoke but with a view to deceive, and rarely made a promife which 
they did not break, or took an oath which they did not violate. 



of Cy 



He 



But 



furpaffed his companions in all exterior accompiifhments. 
while his manly beauty, his bodily activity and addrefs, and the 
fuperior courage, as well as fkill, which he difplayed in hunting, 
horfemanfhip, and every military exercile, commanded the admira- 
tion of the multitude ; he himfelf feems not to have eflimated fuch 
fupecficial advantages beyond their real worth. He regarded into- 



1 u rn.iu L.I till ilv-Lw . J. lib 



pro 



gnuy oi neart as tiic only lolici bans ot 
bity was uniform, his word facred, his friendfhip inviolable. In the 
giddy feafon of youth, he yielded, with uncommon docility, to the 
admonitions of experience. Neither wealth, nor birth, nor rank, 
but age and virtue, were the objects of his refpett: and his beha- 
viour, equally meritorious and fingular, was juftly and univerfally 



admired. 



Lcfler Afia 



plcaling aftonifhment, when, inftcad of a greedy and voluptuous 
fatrap, eager only to fquecze, to amals, and to enjoy, they beheld 
a prince who preferred the public intcrcft to his own; who allevi- 
ated the weight of taxes, that he might encourage the operations 
of induftry; whole own hands gave the uicful example of rural la- 
bour 4 ; whole decifions united j uft ice and mercy; and whole adtive 
vigilance introduced (what neither before nor fincc the government 



of Cy 



known in the Aliatic pcninlula) Inch regularity 



of police, as rendered intercourfc fafe, and property fecurc. 



4 Xcnoph. ibiJ. Cic. in Scnett. Plut. in Lyfund. have nil celebrated this part of his 



character. 
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The virtues of juftice and integrity, when accompanied with dill— P ' 




gence and abilities, muft procure fuch a degree of refpedt for the 
adminiftration, as will naturally be extended to the perfon, of a ^ P ° pular 
prince. But fomething farther is required, not to obtain the public 
gratitude and efteem, but to excite the affectionate ardour of feleCt 
and devoted friends ; without the affiftance of whom, it is irnpoffible 
to accomplish any great and memorable defign. Cyrus excelled all 

his contemporaries in the art both of acquiring and of preferving 
the mod: valuable fricndfhips. His gratitude overpaid every favour; 
his liberality was large, yet difcerning ; and his donatives were 
always enhanced by the handfomc and affectionate manner in 
which they were bellowed. When he discovered a man really 
worthy of his confidence and efteem, he was not fatibfied with giving 

him a partial fharc of his affections ; he gave his heart entire: and it 
was his conftant prayer to the gods, that he might live to requite 
and furpais the good offices of his friends, and the injuries of his 

enemies. 

With fuch fentimcnts and character, Cyrus acquired the firm -Amount of 
attachment of a Jew, and the willing obedience 01 :nl his Barbarian uou^. 
fubjeels, in the populous provinces which he commanded, whole 
uniied ilrcmrth exceeded an hundred thoutand fuditine; men ; who, 
unwaviike as thev were, yet excelled, both in bravery and in (kill, the 
effeminate troops ol Upper Alia. 

TIkv were probably indebted for this advantage !o tlieir inter- 11; 
vowvlv with the (-reeks, whole ililc^lin-cl valnir, far more t!:;m the ] j " n ,\ ,' J 1 \ ■ . 

i 

numbers if his Marbarians, eiicouraeed Cvrus to muh;take jiu\- 1 1 "' u! va " 
pedition for aecjuirii ;.; tlie empire of the l\:!h Uy the moll iiu- . 
])ortant lerviees he had deferved the "lMtitudc of the Laeciinmoniau 
republic ; whieh had been railed, ehiefly by his ahiihmcc, to the 
lu.ad of Greece, ami to the command of the lea. In return for that 
favour, lo inellimable in the li-ht of an ambition.; people, the Spartans 

;eadilv complied with his requell, hy lending, into Alia u;;hl hundred 

heav v- 



1^6 
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Amount of 
his Grecian 
droops. 
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hravy-armed men, under the command of the intrepid Cheirifoph 



and they 



their admiral, Samius 



had 



fander in the government of the Ionian coaft, faithfully to co- 



Cyrus, by 



iervice 



Perfi 



prince 



mi 



his powerful fleet in whatever 
think proper to recommend 5 . 



Had they done nothing more than this, 
approved their ufeful gratitude ; elpeeially 
him on the fide of Europe, enabled him, 
his weflern garrifons, and to augment t 
But the friendship of the Spartans carried 




might well have 
alliance, fecuring 



ftrength of his army. 



ftill farther 



They 



force 



ery 



of their dominions ; 



and the generous munificence of Cyrus had acquired numerous par 
tifans wcli qualified to raife, and to command thofe valuable levies 
Clearchus the Spartan, Mcnon the Theflalian, Proxenus the Boeotian 



Agias 



Arcadian, and Socrates the Achican. all alike devoted 



intcrcft and glory of 



Pcrllan prince, collected, chiefly fro 



their refpeclive republics, above ten thoufund heavy-armed men, and 
near three thoufand archers and targctccrs. 

Thefe preparations, which were carried on with filence and ce- 



lerity, 



deceived the haughty 



indolence of the Perfians ; but tliey 



could not efcape the vigilance of Alcibiadc;, who then rcfuled at 
Grynium, a town of Phrygia, under the protection of Pharna- 



bazus. 



Moved by refcntincnt agairdl the Lacedemonians, or am- 



bitious of gaining merit with the great king, he defircd an cicort 
from the fatrap, that he might undertake with lafety a journey to 
Sula, in order to acquaint Artaxerxcs with the hoflilc defigns of 
Ids brother, Pharnaba/us, wl:o pofllflcd not the merit, dcfircd the 
reward of the dilcovery ; and therefore (as we formerly had oeca- 
fion to relate") readily gratified the rcqucft of jLyfandcr, by -the 
dcllruclion of Alcibiadcs. 



1 Xcnoph. Ilcllcn. I. iii. 



Sec t\bo\ c, p. 8j. 
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But neither the intelligence conveyed by the Perfian governor, CHAP. 




nor the repeated felicitations of Tiffaphernes, nor the confcioufnefs 

of his own injuftice and cruelty, could roufe Artaxerxes from the Skesh^e^ 

profound fccurity of his repofe. Cyrus completed his levies with- Upp« Vfia.° 

out moleftation, and almoft without fufpicion ; and prepared, in the OJ y m P- 



XCV. I. 



tion. 



beginning of the year four hundred before Chrift, to march from A. C. 400. 
the Ionian coaft into Upper Afia, at the head of an hundred thou- 
land Barbarians, and above thirteen thoufand Greeks. His journey Xenophon'* 
towards Babylon, his defeat and death in the plain of Cynaxa, the the°cxpedi- 
retreat and difperlion of his followers, and the memorable return 
of the Greeks to their native country, have been related by the 
admired difciple of Socrates, (whom the friendfhip of Proxenus, 
the Boeotian, recommended to the fervice and efteem of Cyrus) 
with ftich defcriptive beauty, with fuch profound knowledge of War 
and of human nature, and with fuch inimitable eloquence, as never 
were re- united in the work of any one man but that of Xenophon 
tlve Athenian, The retreat was principally conducted by Xenophon 
himfelf ; which has enabled him to adorn his narrative with fuch an 
affecting variety of incidents and characters, as will always ferve to 
prove that the force of truth and nature is far fuperior to the powers 

of the mod fertile fancy. It would be an undertaking nut onlv 
hardy, but prefumptuous, to invade the province of fuch an accom- 
plilhed writer, if the delign of the prefent work did not oblige us to 
iele£t the principal circumftanccs which il Infinite the condition of 
the times, and conncdl the expedition of Cyrus with the fubfecjuent 
hiflory of Greece. 

Having aOcmblod his forces at Sardis, the Perfian prince was Ra 



carried, by the activity of his rcfentmcnt or ambition, with the lit- 
m oft celerity, towards Upper Alia. In ninety-three marches he tra- 
velled through the central provinces of Lydia, Phrygia, Cappadocia; 
travcrfed the mountains of Cilicia ; pafled unrehfled through Syria; 
eroded the Euphrates at Thapfacusj and, after penetrating the 

Vol, II. T ddcrt. 



m.ihv 1 * 1 



his march. 
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CHAP, defert, entered the confines of Babylonia. In a journey of above 

twelve hundred miles, his numerous army experienced fewer diffi- 
culties than might naturally he expected. The fertile territory of 

Afia Minor fupplying them abundantly with provifions, enabled 
them to proceed commonly at the rate of fifteen or fixteen miles 
a-day ; and almoft every fecond day brought them to a large and 
populous city. The dependent fatraps or viceroys of Lycaonia and 
Cilicia were lefs folicitous to defend the throne of Artaxcrxcs, than 
anxious to protect their refpedtivc provinces from plunder and 
devaluation. But the former experienced the feveritv of an invader 
whom he had the weaknefs to oppofe, without the ftrength or courage 
to refift 7 . 

Syennefis, governor of Cilicia, had reafon to fear that his country 
might be plundered with eoual rapacity. He endeavoured, therefore, 
to avail himfelf of the natural ftrength of a province w T hofe fouthern 

boundaries are wafhed by the fea, and which is defended on other 
fides by the winding branches of Mount Taurus 8 . Towards the weft 

is but one pafs, called by Arrian the Gates of Cilicia 9 ; fufficicnt to 
admit only one chariot at a time, and rendered dark and difficult 

by fteep and almoft inacceffible mountains. Thefe were occupied 
by the troops of Syenncfis, who, had he maintained his port, might 
have eafily prevented the patlage of an army. But the timid Cilician 
had not trufted in arms alone for the defence of his country. By 
the order, or at lead with the permilfion of her hufband, his queen, 
the beautiful Kpyaxa, had met Cyrus at Cylcnx, on the frontiers 
of Phrygia; and, according to the curtom of the Kaft, prclented her 
acknowledged liegc-Iord and fupcrior with gold, lilver, and other 
coftly gifts. But the greateil gift was her youth and beauty, which 
jfihe fubmitted, it is laid, to the enamoured prince, who, after cntcr- 



Cilicia de- 
fended by 
the beauty 
of Epyaxa. 



7 Xenopfi. Anabaf. I. i. p. 

1 Arrian. Expcd. Alcxand. 1. ii. p. 31. 



a Xcnoph. p. 248. 



taining 
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taining her with the utmoft magnificence and diftindion 10 , reftored her c jJ J p - 
to Cilicia by a near, but difficult road, which led acrofs the mountains. 




To 



COnflder- The Greeks 



Greeks, commanded by Menon the Theflalian. The 



greater part arrived at Tarfus, the capital, before the army of 
Cyrus reached the gates of Cilicia ; but two companies, amounting 
together to an hundred men, were miffing, and fuppofed to have 
been dcftroyeil by the mountaineers, while they wandered in queft 
of booty. Syennefis was mortified at hearing that the, enemy 
had already entered his province. But when he likewife received 
intelligence that the Peloponnefian fleet had failed round from Ionia, 
in order to co-operate with the army, the difagreeable news totally 
difconcertcd the meafures of his defence. He fled in precipitation, 
abandoning his tents and baggage to the invaders. Cyrus crofTed 
the mountains without oppofition, and traverfed the beautiful 
irriguous plains of Cilicia, which were adorned with trees and 
vines, and abounded in fefame, panic, millet, wheat and barley. In 
four days he arrived at the large and rich city of Tarfus, which was 

plundered by the reientment of the Greeks, for the lofs of their 
companions. 

Cyrus immediately lent for the governor, who had removed Cyrus ox- 

changes P r ^ 

from his palace, and, attended by the greater part oi the inhabitants, fent^wiih 

had taken refuge among the faftucfllrs in the neighbouring moun- c^kia. 1 '' 1 * 

tains, liv the affuranccs of F.pyaxa, her timorous" hufband was 



10 She rc quelled Cyrus to fhew her his which the Greeks had infpircd the Batba- 

troops. He complied ; and attended her nans." Xenoph. Anab.:f. 1. i. p. 247. 

coach, in an open car. But the (.uriofity of 11 Pride, as well as Tear, Teems to have 

Epyaxa h:»d almoil coll her dear. "When aftuatcd Syennefis; ; ff pr» f -o b 5..» r. „■ 

the Barbarians were reviewed, the Greeks * f -nrr »< ixuv x**f*> t\ r t a i r >,, Tj j- 

were ordered to their arms, and commanded ur.%i »0«Ar, vpr r. yvtr, air.t ; M Sycnnciii 

to advance, as to a charge; after which, the declared, that he had never formerly put him- 

ioldicrs, of their own accord, ran with fhouts felf in the power of a man in any refpeft. 

to their tents. The Barbarians were thrown fuperior to himlclf ; nor would he then go to 

intoconfternation ; Kpyaxa quitted her coach ; Cyrus, till his wife pcrfu.ulrJ him," &i\ A 

the Greeks returned laughing to their tents; true picture of oriental manners, nic.mncli 

and Cyrus lejoiced at feeing the terror with varnifhcJ \sith pride! 

T 2 with 
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with much difficulty perfuaded, to put himfelf in the power of a fu- 
perior, to whom, as the price of his fafety, he carried large fums of 
money. Cyrus courteoufly accepted the welcome fupply, whicli 
the demands of his troops rendered peculiarly feafonable ; and, in 
return, honoured Syennefis with fuch prefents as were deemed of 
great value by the kings of the Eaft. They confifted in a Perfian 
robe, a horfe with a golden bit, a chain, bracelets, and fcimitar 
of gold, the reftoration of prifoners, and the exemption of Cicilia 
from farther plunder ,2 . 
Mutiny ia During their luxurious refidence at Tarfus, the Greeks were cor- 
camp/ 1 rupted by profperity. They difdained to obey their commanders, and 

refufed to continue their journey. The defign of marching to Baby- 
lon, though it was not unknown to Clearchus, or to the Spartan fe- 



nate, had been concealed from the ioldiers, left their impatience or their 
fears might be alarmed by the profpedt of fuch a long and dangerous 
undertaking. At Tarfus they firft difcovered their fufpicions of the 
deceit, which immediately broke out into licentious clamours. They 
infulted the majefty of Cyrus ; they reproached the perfidy of their 
generals ; and their auger was ready to vent itfelf in open fedition, 
Appcafed by when the ferment was appealed by the addrefs and prudence of 

Ci^cli'u!"! ° f Clearchus. While he privately affured Cyrus of his beft endeavours 

to make the affair take a favourable turn, he openly embraced the 
caufe of the foldiers, affc£ted deeply to feci their grievances, and 
eagerly concurred with every meafure that feemed proper to remove 
them. His eloquence and his tears diverted the defign of imme- 
diate hoftility. An afiembly was fummoncd to deliberate on the 
a&ual pofhire of affairs. Several, of their own accord, offered their 
opinion ; others fpoke as they had been dircded by Clearchus. One 
counlellor, who was heard with applaufc, adviled them to pack up 
their baggage, and to demand guides or fhips from Cyrus, to facili- 



11 Xcnophon. Anabaf. p. 249. 
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tate their return. Another {hewed the folly of this requeft from a • c A p. 
man whofe meafures they had traverfed, and whofe purpofe they 
had endeavoured to defeat l \ They furely could not truft in 
guides given them by an enemy ; nor could it be expected that 
Cyrus fhould part with his fhips, which were evidently fo necefiary 
to the fuccefs of his expedition. At length it was determined to 
fend commiflioners to treat with Cyrus, that he might either, by 
granting the demands of the Greeks, prevail on them to follow him, 
or be himfelf prevailed on to allow them to return home ; and the 
difference was thus finally adjufted, by promifing each foldier a da- 
rick and a half, inftead of a darick, of monthly pay ,4 . 

When this florin was happily appeafed, the enemy left Tnrfus, Cyrus partes 
and marched five days through the fertile plains of Cilicia, till they 



arm 



ived at Iflus, the lafh town of the j 



large, rich, 



a n d 



populous ; and only fifteen miles diftant from the frontier of Syria. 

This wealthy province was defended by two fortreffes, called the 
Gates of Syria and Cilicia. They extended from the mountains to 
the fea. The interval of three furlongs between, them contained 
fcveral paffes, narrow and intricate, befidcs the rapid Kerfas, which 
flowed in the middle, one hundred feet in breadth. It was on this 

occafion that Cyrus experienced the full advantage of the Lacedae- 
monian afliflance. A fleet of fixty fail, conducted by Pythagoras 
the Spartan, who had fuccccded Samius in the naval command, pre* 



11 This paffige is t ran fin ted as follows by to de'lroy, to defeat; but in the paflagc be- 
Mr. Spelman : 4< After him another gut fore u>, if a tranfiator ihould choofe to c\- 
up, (hewing the folly of the man who ad- plain it by any of thofe words, he in u It fay, 

" whole undertaking we had begun, endea- 



vifed to demand the (hips, as if Cyrus would 
not refume his expedition. He ihewed ahu 



voured, or purpoled, to Jcfcat ; an cxpla 



how weak a thing it was to apply for a guide nation of Xi^ir,,^^. which is ju Hi lied by 

the analogy of the Greek language, and 
which the fenfe abfolutely requires. " This 



to that pcrfon whole undertaking we had de- 
feated." If Cyrus re fumed his expedition, 
it could not he faid that his undertaking was 
defeated ; nor \\ this the proper meaning of 
the word pw;a*ii»<t5.*i, which fignifies to hurt 
or weaken. I am fenfihlc that by an enfy 
tranfition, it fomeiimcs figniiics to corrupt, 



is one of the few minute millnkes v\ hich I 
have difcovcrcd in Mr. Spclman's moll accu- 
rate tranflatidu. 

14 Xcnoph. ibid. p. i^o, fcqq. 
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pared to land the Greeks on the eaftern fide of the Gates, which 
muft have expofed the Syrian works to a double aflault ; but the 
cowardice of Abrocomas, who commanded the numerous forces of 

, rendered the execution of this meafure unne- 



ceflary. The defign, alone, was fufficient to terrify him. He aban- 
doned his forts, and fled with precipitation before the approach of 



an enemy 15 



Cyrus thenceforth proceeded without meeting with any appearance 
of oppofition, and, in fifteen days march, reached the banks of the 
Euphrates. AtThapfacus, which in fome eallcrn languages fignifies 
the ford 16 , this noble river is above half a mile in breadth, but lb 

fhoaly that the navigation is rerknnpH dangerous even for boats which 

draw very little water. The fhallownefs incrcafes in the autumnal 
leaibn, which happened to be the time that the army paffed the 
Euphrates, which no where reached above the breaft. This favour- 
able circumftance furnifhed an opportunity to the inhabitants of 
Thapfacus to flatter Cyrus, that the great river had vifibly fubmitted 
to him as its future king 17 . Elevated by this aufpicious prediction, 
he purfued his journey through Mefopotamia, part of which was 
anciently comprehended under the name of Syria 18 . While he pro- 
ceeded through this fertile country he did not forget that a labo- 
rious march of feventeen days, through a barren defart, muft con- 
du& him to the cultivated plains of Babylon. 

Having amply provided for this dangerous undertaking, he pay 
formed it with uncommon celerity, both in order to avoid rifking 
the want of provisions, and, if poffiblc, to take his enemy unpre- 
pared. Eor fcvcral days the army marched, without interruption, 
through the province of Babylonia; and, on the fifth, came to a 
deep and broad ditch, which had been recently dug to intercept, or 



M Xcnoph. p. z;y '* Xcnoph. p. 255. 

14 Foftcr's Geographical Diflcrtation on 18 So it is called by Xcnoph, ibiJ. 



Xenophou'i Rcircai. 



retard, 
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retard, their paflage. But as this defence was left altogether un- c . * T 

.AAV. 

guarded, and the great king had taken no meafures to protect the 
moft valuable portion of his dominions, it was generally believed 
that he had laid afide the delign of venturing an engagement. The 
troops of Cyrus, therefore, who had hitherto maintained their ranks 
with circumfpedion, no longer obferved any order of march ; their 
arms were carried in waggons, or on lumpter horfes ; and their ge- 
neral, in his car, rode in the van with few armed attendants. While 
they proceeded in this fearlefs contempt of the enemy, and ap- 
proached the plain of Cynaxa, which is within a day's journey of 
Babylon 19 , Patagyas, a Perfian, and confidential friend of Cyrus, 
came riding towards them, in full fpeed, his horfe all in a foam, 
calling aloud fucceffively in his own language, and in Greek, that the 
king was at hand with a vaft army 10 . 

The experienced Greeks, who beft knew the danger of being at- Cyrus de- 

• /cries the 

tacked in diforder, were moft fenfibly alarmed by this fudden fur- jmrTenVe^r 
prifc. Cyrus, leaping from his car, put on his corflet, mounted his 
horfe, feized his javelin, commanded the troops to arm, and ordered 
every man to his poft. His orders were readily obeyed ; and the 
army advanced, fcveral hours, in order of battle. It was now mid- 
day ; yet no enemy appeared : but in the afternoon they perceived 
a dull: like a white cloud, which gradually thickened into darknefs, 
and ovcrfprcad the plain. At length the brazen armour flafhed ; the 
motion, the ranks, and fpenrs, were dnlin&ly Icon. In tli^ front 
were innumerable chariots, armed with lcythes in a downward, and 
in an oblique, diredion. The cavalry, commanded by Tillaphcrncs, 
were diftinguiihed by white corllets; the I'eriians by wicker buck- 
lers • the K^vptians by wooden Ihields reaching down to their feet. 

J v I have ufed an indeterminate rxpreffion former tranflator) who makf* the dillance be- 
to denote the uncertain fituation of ihoic iween Babylon three thouiand and fixiy lla- 
places as dcleiibrd by Strnbo, 1. ii. & Plut. dia, is fo enormous, that it can only be 
in Artaxerx. MivSpelman juflly obferves, owinR to a miltake ol the uanfenber. 



my of his 
brother. 



■ ft ft 4 ■ ■ % ■ " p * ^ » - ^ — I +j w — 

thai the error of Xcnophon (unnoticed by any ; ' Xcnoph. p. 263. 



Thefe 
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c H A P. Thefe formed the chief ftrength of Artaxerxes ; but the various 

A <V V • 

multitude of nations, marching in feparate columns according to 
their refpe&ive countries, had fcarcely any armour of defence, and 
could annoy the enemy only at a diftance, with their flings, darts, 

and arrows 

Its number While the hoftile battalions approached, Cyrus, accompanied by 
doi dlfp ° fi ~ Pigres the interpreter, and a few chofen attendants, all mounted on 

horfes of extraordinary fwiftnefs, rode through the intermediate 
fpace, oblerving the numbers and difpofition of the enemy. He 
had learned from deferters, that the troops of the great king 
amounted to twelve hundred thoufand, divided into four equal bo- 
dies of men, refpedively commanded by the four generals Tifla- 
phernes, Gobrias, Arbaces, and Abracomas. The laft, however, 
had not yet joined ; nor did he reach Babylonia till five days after 



the battle. 



defeft 



taxerxes were-ftill fufEcient to perform whatever numbers can ac- 
complifh. According to the cuftom of the Eaft, the king, furrounded 
by a chofen body of cavalry, occupied the centre of the army, as 
the place of greateft fecurity, and mod convenient for ifluing his 
orders with promptitude and effedh But fuch was the extent of 
ground covered by the various nations whom he commanded, that 
even his centre reached beyond the left wing of the army of Cyrus ; 
who, therefore, called aloud to Clearehus to advance oppofife to 
the king's guard, becaufe, if that (hould be broken, the work would 
be done. But CIcarchus was unwilling to withdraw the Creeks from 
the Kuphrates, left they fhould be furrounded by the enemy ; he 
therefore kept his poft, alluring Cyrus of his utmoft care to make 
all go well. 

The dilbbcdicncc of Clearehus, and the diftruft of Cyrus, threw 



The battle 

ofCvnaxa, t 

Olym p, 
xcv. j. 

A« C. 40a. ,! Xcnoph. p. 263, & feq<]. 



x the fortune of the day, which involved the fate of Pcrfia 



the 
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the renown of Greece. For although, by fkilful evolutions, Clear- c H A P 

A. A. \ • 

chus eluded the armed chariots and cavalry of the enemy ; though 
the Greeks, by their countenance and fliouts alone, put to flight the 
oppofmg* crowd, who could not endure the fight of their regular 
array, their hurnifhed arms, or hear, without terror, the martial 
founds of their harmonious Pecans, intermixed with the clanging of 
their fpears againft their brazen bucklers; yet the great king 



tuoiicy oi 



ceiving the rapid purfuit of the Greeks, and that nothing oppofed 
him in front, commanded his men to wheel to the left, and advanced 
with celerity in order to attack the rear of the enemy. If this de- 
fign had been carried into execution, it is probable that the Greeks,, 
having prevailed on the iirft onfet, would immediately have faced 
about, and, animated by the joy of victory, and their native ardour, 
• have repelled and routed the troops of Artaxerxcs. 

But the impatience of Cyrus defeated this favourable profpeifh Raft ur.po 
He oblerved the movement of his brother, and eagerlv rode to meet 

r 

him, at the head of only fix hundred horfe. Such was the rapid 
violence of his affault, that the advanced guards of the king were 
thrown into diforder, and their leader Artagerfes fell by the hand of 
Cyrus, who, with all his great qualities, had not learned to diflin- 
guifh between the duties of a loldier and a general. \\v a lea ("en- 
able retreat he might flill, perhaps, have laved his lite, and gained 

a crown. But his eye darting along the ranks, met that of his bro- 
ther. He ruihed forward, with a blind inflindivc fury, crying out, 
u [ fee the man !" and, penetrating the thick globe of attendants, 
aimed his javelin at the king, pierced his corllet, and wounded his 
brealt. His eagernels to dcflroy the encniv prevented proper atten- 
tion to fave hitnlelf. From an uncertain hand he received a feverc in*Jc.nth 
wound in the face, which, however, only inerealed the lury with 
which he aflaultcd his brother. Various and inconhllent account* 

r 

were given of the death of Cyrus, even by thofe who afllilcd in this 
memorable engagement. TJie crowd of hliUuran> thought it inenm- 



VOL.II. U 



bent 
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bent on them to make him die like the hero of a tragedy 
many viciffitudes of fortune, and many variations of mifery. 



ftc 



r 



Dinon 



and Ctefias", the longer to fufpend the curiofity of their readers, 
kill him as with a blunted weapon; but Xenophon is contented 



uary 



with the guards of Artaxerxes, who 



defended their re- 



fpe&ive mailers ; and that eight of his moft confidential friends lay- 
dead upon him, thus fcaling with their blood their inviolable affe&ion 
and fidelity 23 . 

The Perfian Such was the cataflrophe of this audacious and fatal enterprife ; 
d7r°^he P camp a ^ ter which the troops of Artaxerxes advanced, in the ardor of fuc- 
of Cyrus. ce ^ an( j p r0 ceeded, without encountering any refinance, to the 

hoftile camp; Aria^us leading off the forces of LcfTer Afia, dejected 
and difmayed by the lofs of their prince and general. Among the 
valuable plunder in the tents of Cyrus, the Barbarians found two 
Grecian women, his favourite miftreffes, the elder of Phoca?a, the 
younger of Miletus. The former, whofe wit and accomplishments 
heightened the charms of her beauty, received and deferved the 
name of Afpafia, from the celebrated miftrefs of Pericles, whofe 

talents fhe rivalled, and whofe character Hie too faithfully refembled. 
The young Milcfian likewife fell into the hands of the enemy; hut 
while carciefsly guarded by the Barbarians, intent on more uleful 
plunder, efcaped unobferved, and arrived naked in the quarter of 
the Greeks, where a fmall guard had been left to defend the 



baggage. 



The Greeks, 

victorious in 
their quarter 
of rhe field, 
pur Cue the 

enemy. 



CI 



G 



filing the fugitives, had been 



pur- 



er! above the diflancc of three 



mil 



from Artaxerxes. But when he heard that the Barbarians 



were in his tent ; and perceived, that, tired with plunder, they ad- 
vanced to attack his rear, he faced about in order to receive them. 



41 



Apud Plutarch, in Artnxerx, 



* 3 Xenoph. p. 266. 



The 
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THe time was fpent, rill fun-fet, in various difpofitions made by the c jJ A p * 
cavalry of Artaxerxes ; but neither the foldiers, nor their com- 
manders, had courage to come within the reach of the Grecian fpear. 
They fled in fcattered diforder, wherever the Grecians advanced ; 
who, wearied with marching againft an enemy that feemed in- 
capable to fight, at length determined to return to their camp ; won- 
dering that neither Cyrus himfelf appeared, nor any of his mef- 



fengers 



2 + 



of the nieht ; but found 



their tents in diforder, their baggage plundered, their provilions de- 
ftroyed or fpent They chiefly regretted the lofs of four hundred 
carriages filled with wine and flour, which had been provided by 
the forefight of Cyrus, as a refource in time of want. Even thefe 
were rifled by the king's troops; and the Greeks, whom the fudden 

the enemy had not -allowed to dine, were obliged to 
without fupper ; their bodies exhaufted by the fatigue 
jay, and their minds perplexed by the uncertain fate 



of 



pal 



of their allies 



15 



At the approach of light, they prepared to move their camp, when Behaviour of 
the mciTengers of Ariacus arrived, acquainting them with the death ^ h e e ^[„ eks 
of Cyrus. The new commander, they faid, had aflcmbled the troops formed of 

<» # Cyrus's 

of Lelfer Afia in their former encampment, about twelve miles from death. 

the field of battle ; where he intended to continue that day, that the 
Greeks might have time to join him ; but if they delayed, he would 

next day proceed, without them, towards Ionia, with the utmofl. ex- 
pedition. When the Greeks recovered from the conllernation into 

which they were thrown by thefc unexpected and melancholy 
tidings, Clcarchus replied, " Would to God Cyrus were alive! but 



14 In relating this battle, I have fol- pirfent. A man of fenfr, therefore, will 

lowed the advice of Plutarch in Artaxerxes dcfp.iir to rival Xcnophon ; inilead «>t 

who fays, 41 that Xcnophon has defcribed relating the aclion in detail, will (eleJl Inch 

it with fuch pcrfpicuity , elegance, and rirctimllanccs only a. arc null worth) ol 

force, as fets the action before the eyes of notice.'* 

hia reader, and makes him aflill with enio- : ' Xenoph. p. :7c £ '^H- 
tion at every incident, not as pail, but as 



U 2 



lincc 
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fince he is dead, let Ariseus know, that we have conquered the 




king j that his troops have every-where fled before us : and that 



V 



now, no 



flure Aria?us 



efift our arms. You may, therefore,, 



of our vi&ory." With this 



propofal the meffengers departed, and Clearchus led his troops to 



the field of 



prepared, by 



ufing for fuel the wooden bucklers, fhields, and arrows, of the Bar- 
barians 26 » 

Their anfwer Next morning heralds arrived from Artaxerxes, who entertainec 

to the heralds ... 

of Ana- a very different opinion from that exprefled by Clearchus, concerning. 

xerxes who 

demanded the iffue of the battle. Among thefe refpedted minifters was Philinus 
their armour. a f U gj five Greek,, a man efleemed. by TiiTaphernes r both as a fkilfu 

captain, and as an able negociator. When the chiefs were afletubled 



Philinus, fpeaking for his colleagues, declared it to be the will of the 
great king, who had defeated and killed Cyrus>. " Tliat the Greeks, 
who had now become the flaves of the conqueror, fhould furrendes 

their arms." The demand was heard with univcrfal indignation. 



11 



One dcfired him to tell the king " to come and take them ; ano 
ther, "that it was better to die, than to deliver up their arms* 
Xenophcm fpokc to the following purpolc : "We have nothing, as 
you fee-, O Philinus! but our arms, and our valour. While wc keep 
po fief lion of the one, we can avail ourfelves of the other ; but, if we 
deliver up our arms, we alio furrendcr our pcrfons. Do not, there- 
fore, expect that we lhall throw away the only advantages which 
wc ftill enjuy ; on the contrary, be aflured, that, relying on our anna 
and our valour, wc will difputc with yon thofe advantages which 
you pofTeis. 1 Clearchus enforced the fentiments of Xenophon, 
which were confirmed by the army ; and Philinus, after a fruitleb 
attempt to diicovcr the immediate deligns of the Greeks, returned 
with his colleagues, to the Pcrfian camp 17 * 



3f. 



Xenoph, p. xyz. * 7 Ibid. p. 273. 



Meanwhile, 
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Meanwhile, Ariseus replied to the honourable embafly which had c H A P. 

yv A V » 

been fent him > c< That there were many Perfians of greater confe- 
deration than himfelf, who would never permit him to be their of retreat 

king ; he repeated his del ire that the Greeks Ihould join him ; but, wi^AHxu^ 
if they declined to come, perfifted in his refulution of returning 
with all hafte to Ionia." This propofal was approved by the 



propitious indications of the victims : the army marched in order 
jof battle to the encampment of Ariseus ; who, with the mo ft diftin- 
guiflied of his captains, entered into treaty with the Grecian com- 
manders, binding themfelves by mutual oaths to perform to each 
other the duties of faithful and affectionate allies. Having ratified 
this engagement by a folemn facrilice, they proceeded to deliberate 



concerning their intended journey. It was determined, that iu- 
ftead of traverfing the defolated country by which they had arrived 
at the held of battle, they fhould direct their courfe towards the 
north, by which means they would avoid the defert, acquire pro- 
Yifions in greater plenty, and crofs the great rivers, which com- 
monly diminiih near their fource, with lefs difficulty and danger. 
They refolved- alio to perform their lirft marches with all poflible 
expedition, in order to anticipate the king's approach; fince with 
a fmall force he would not dare to follow, and with a great army he 
would not be able to overtake, them 18 . 

This plan of retreat propoied by Arkvus, had the dilhonourable They accept 

a truce from. 

appearance of flight; but fortune proved a more glorious conductor. Arta\ci\c*. 
Such was 1 lie effect of the Guecian courage and firmncls on the 
counlels of Artaxerxcs, that he, who had lo lately commanded 
the loldiers to iurrender their arms, lent heralds to them the day 
following to treat of a truce. This memorable agreement, the con- 
fe([ucnces of which were fo calamitous, yet lo honourable to 
the Greeks, was concluded by the intervention of Tiflaphernes ; 
who engaged, on the part of his mailer, to furnifh them with et 



Xenoph. p. 2-6. 



market, 
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C yyv ? ' market, to caufe them to be treated as friends In the countries 

/LA. V m 

through which they marched, and to conduct them without guile 
into Greece. For the Greeks, on the other hand, Clearchus and 
the generals fwore, that they fhould abftain from ravaging the 
king's territories ; that they fhould fupply themfelves with meat and 

drink only, when, by any accident, the market was not provided • 

but when it was, that they fhould purchafe whatever they wanted for 
a reafonable price 2S> . 

Treachery of When this bulinefs was tranfa&ed, Tiflaphernes returned to the 

Tiflaphernes . 1 

and Arisus. king, promifing to come back as foon as poffible. But, on various 

pretences, he delayed twenty days ; during which the Pcrfians had 
an opportunity to pra&ife with Ariceus. By the dread of puniih- 
ment, if he perhfted in rebellion ; by the promife of pardon, if he 
returned to his allegiance ; and, above all, by the warm felicitation 
of his kinfmen and friends, that unfteady Barbarian was totally 

■ 

detached from the interefl of his Grecian allies. His conduct gave 
juft ground to fufpe£t this difpofition, which became fullv evident 
after the return of Tiflaphernes. From that moment Ariceus no 

longer encamped with the Greeks, but preferred the neighbourhood 
of that perfidious fatrap. Yet, for three weeks, no open hoftility was 
committed ; the armies, fearing, and feared by each other, purfucd 

the fame line of march; Tiflaphernes led the way; and, accord- 
ing to agreement, furnifhed the Greeks with a market ; but 
treacheroufly increafed the difficulty of their journey, by con- 
ducting them by many windings through the canals and marfhes 
between the Tigris and Euphrates. When they had crofled the 
former river, they continued to march northward along its caflcrn 
banks, always encamping at the diftancc of two or three miles from 
the Barbarians. Yet this precaution was unable to prevent the parties 

fent out to provide wood or forage from quarrelling with each other. 



XJ> Xcnoph. p. 281. k feqq. 



3 



Sometimes 
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Sometimes they came to blows ; and thefe partial encounters were CHAP - 

XX V* 



[y to produce the worft confequences, by inflaming the 
general animofity, which it had been fo difficult to ftifle < 




ceal 



30 



feizure 



At length they arrived at the fatal fcene, where the river Zabatus, 
flowing weftward from the mountains of Media, pours its tributary 
waters into the broad dream of the Tigris. The Grecian generals, and ci * n S ene - 
particularly Clearchus, who had long feen and lamented 



the 



jealoufies prevailing among thofe who had fworn mutual 
, propofed a mutual conference between the commanders, in 
order amicably to explain and remove every ground of hatred and 



fidelity 



Ti ffapl 



defi 



ed a conference, though their motives were very dif- 
ferent from thofe which actuated Clearchus. A meafure fo agree- 
able to both parties was, without difficulty, carried into execution; 
and the Greeks, on this occafion alone, forfook that prudence and 
caution, which, both before and after, uniformly governed their 
conduct. Five generals, and twenty captains, repaired to the tent 
of Tiffaphemcs ; only two hundred foldiers followed them, under 
pretence of going to market. Clearchus, with his colleagues, Menon, 
Proxcnus, Agias, and Socrates, were conducted into the fatrap's 
apartment ; the reft, whether captains or foldiers, were not allowed 
to enter. This reparation occafioncd fear and diftruft. The ap- 
pearance of armed Barbarians incrcafed the terror. A gloomy 
filence prevailed ; when, on a given fignal, thole within the tent 
were apprehended, and thofe without cut to pieces. At the fame 
time the IVrfian cavalry fcourcd the plain, deliroying whomever 
they encountered. The Greeks were allonilhed at this mad excur- 
curlion, which they beheld from their camp j until Nicarchus, an Ar- 
cadian, came, miferably mangled, and informed them of the dread- 
ful tragedy that had been acted 3 '. 



30 Xcnoph. p. j 82. " Ibid. p. zSO. \ fc <H . 



Upon 
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Upon this intelligence they ran to their arms 




Artaxerxes 
fends to the 
Greeks to 
demand their 

Arms. 



mediate aflault 



Barbarians 



plifh their del 



treachery with which they had begun them. 



Conference 
on that i'ub- 



Inftead of advancing in a body to attack 



Grecian camp, they 



fent Ariaeus, Arteazus, and Mithridates, perfons whofe great credit 
with Cyrus might prevent their intentions from being fufpe&ed by 
the enemy. They were attended by three hundred Perlians, clad in 
complete armour. When they drew near to the Greeks, a herald 

called out, " That, if any of the generals or captains were prefent, 

they fhould advance, in order to be made acquainted with the king's 



pleafure.' Cheirifophus the Laceda-moniau, who, next to Clearehus, 
had hitherto maintained the greateft influence over the army, hap- 
pened to be abfent with a party of foragers. But the remaining 

generals, Cleanor the Orchomenian, and Sophonetus the Stym- 
phalian, proceeded with caution from the camp, accompanied by 
Xenophon the Athenian, who (though only a volunteer) followed 
the commanders, that he might learn what was become of his friend 



Proxenus 



1* 



"When they came 



within hearing of the Barbarians, 



Ariccus laid, " Clearehus, O Greeks! having violated his oath, and 
the articles of peace, is puniflied with juft death ; but Proxenus and 
Menon, who gave information of his crimes, are rewarded with the 
king's favour. Of you the king demands your arms, which, he 
(ays, are now his property, becaulc they belonged to Cyrus, who 



was his flavc." Cleanor the Orchomenian, fpeaking in the name of 
the reft, replied to this demand with the lit mo ft indignation, re- 
proaching the perfidy of Arirvus, who had betrayed the iViciuls and 
benefadlors of his mailer Cyrus; and who co-operated with the 
enemy of that maftcr, the deceitful and impious Tillliphcrncs. 



The Perfian endeavoured to juftify himlclf, by repeating his accnia- 
tion of Clearehus. Upon which Xenophon oblerved, u That 



Xcnoph. p. 288. Sc fc f M» 



Clearehus, 



Gearchus,' if guilty of perjury, had been juftly puniflied ; but w! 
are Proxenus and Menon, who are your benefa&ors, and our com- 
mauders ? Let them, at leaft, be fent to us, fince it is evident that 

■ 

their friendfhip, for both parties will make them advile which is beft 
for both.** This reafonable requeft it "was impoffible to elude 5 

r 

and the Barbarians, after long conferring together, departed with- 
out attempting an anfwer". Their mean duplicity in this inter- 
view fufficiently indicated the unhappy treatment of the Grecian 
commanders, who were kept in clofe captivity, and afterwards fe 
to Artaxerxes, by wfrofe order they were put to death. 



s3 Xenoph. p. 389, 



Vol. II. 
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Conftema- 
tion of the 
Greeks. 



on. 



■ 

Conjlernation of the Greeks .—Manly Advice of Xeno- 

Their Retreat. — Difficulties attending it. 

The 
Th 




ey 



Surmounted by their Skill and Perfeverance. 
Sufferings among the Carduchian Mountains, 
traverfe Armenia. — Firft behold the Sea from Mount 
Theches. — Defeat the Colchians. — Defcription of the 
fouther?i Shore of the Euxine. — Tranfa&ions with the 
Greek Colonies there. — The Greeks arrive at Byzan- 

E?tter into the Service of Seuthes. — His Hif- 
ConjunEl Expeditions of the Greeks and Thra- 



tium . 
tory. 



aans. 



The Greeks return to the Service 




thei 



r 



Country. 



' I V HE perfidious aflaflination of their commanders converted 



I 



the alarm and terror, that had hitherto reigned in the 

into condensation and defpair. This dreadful 



Grecian camp, 

catadrophc completed the afflidtions of men didant above twelve 
hundred miles from their native land ; furrounded by craggy moun- 
tains, deep and rapid rivers ; by famine, war, and the treachery of 
theif allies, dill more formidable than the rcfentment of their enemies- 
The foldiers reflected, that it was dangerous to depart, yet more 
dangerous to remain ; provifions could be acquired only by the 
point of the fwoid ; every country was hoftile ; although they con- 



quered 



Id be dill ready to receive them ; 

they 
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they wanted cavalry to purfue the Barbarians, or to elude their C JSL£ p ' 




purfuit j vi&ory itfelf would be fruitlefs ; defeat, certain ruin. 

Amidft thefe melancholy refle&ions they had fpent the greater Manly ad- 
part of the night ; when Xenophon, the Athenian, infpired, as he phon°; n 
acknowledges, by a favourable dream, and animated, as his condudt 
proves, by the native vigour of a virtuous mind, roufed and em- 
boldened by adverfity, undertook, amidft the general deje&ion and 
difmay, the care of his own and of the public fafety. Having afTem- 
bled the captains belonging to the divifion of his beloved Proxenus, 
he faithfully reprefented to them their fituation, which, dangerous as 
it was, ought not to fink brave men to defpair. Even in the worft 
circumftances, fortitude, and fortitude alone, could afford relief. 
They had been deceived, but not conquered, by the Barbarians ; 
whofe perfidious violation of faith, friendship, and hofpitality, ren- 
dered them odious and contemptible to men and gods ; the gods, 
who were the umpires of the conteft, and whofe afiiftance could 
make the caufe of juftice and valour prevail, over evety fuperiority 

of ftrength and numbers \ 

The .manly piety of Xenophon was communicated, by a generous who, toge. 

fympathy, to the breafts of his hearers ; who, difperfing through the cheirifophus, 

various quarters of the camp, fummoned together the principal offi- ^^^YdTo 

cers in the army. To them Xenophon addreffed a fimilar difcourfe, the chief 1 

J command. 



encouraging them by every argument that religion, philofophy, 
experience, and particularly their own experience, and that of the 
Grecian hiftory, could afford, to cxpedt fuccefe from their own 
bravery, and the favour of Heaven, and to difdain the offers of 
accommodation (if fuch fhould be made) from their impious foes, 
whofe infidious friendfhip had always proved more hurtful than 
their open enmity- The hearty approbation of the Spartan Cheiri- 
fophus added weight and authority to the perfuafive eloquence of 
the Athenian j who farther exhorted them to fubftitute commanders 



' Xenoph. p. 295. 
X 2 



ill 
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■CHA?* in tin e room oi thefe whom they had loft ; to difentangle themfelves 

from every fupjernuous Incumbrance that might obftracl the pro- 
gress, of their march, and to advance with all expedition towards the 




fources of the Tigris and Euphrates, in the form of a hollow fq 
having the baggage and thofe who attended it in the middle, and 
prefenting the valour of their battalions on every fide to the enemy. 
Thefe refolutions were unanimoufly approved by the council, after 



which 



troops, by whom 



were readily confirmed, and carried into immediate execution 1 . 
Timafion, Xanthicles, Cleanor, Philyfias, fucceeded to the late com- 
manders ; Xenophon fupplied the place of Proxenus ; and fo ably 
was the afcendant of Spartan and- Athenian virtue maintained by 
him and Gheirifophus, that the names of their unequal colleagues 
will feidom occur in the following narrative of their retreat. 
The Greeks The greater part of the day had been employed in thefe 
th^fr^retreat neceffary m'eafures j and in the afternoon, the troops having paffed 
Sn^chers tae Zabatus, purfued their march in the difpofition recom- 
and cavalry. menc j e£ i by Xenophon. But they had not proceeded far, before 

their rear was haraffed by the Perfian archers and cavalry, ^hich 
afforded them a very inaufpicious prefage of the hardfhips to which 
they mufl be continually expofed in eighteen days journey along the 
level frontiers of Media. It was difficult to repel thefe light fkir- 
miihers, and impolfible to attack them without being expofed to 
eonfiderable lofs ; becaufe a, detachment of heavy- armed men, or 
even of targeteers, could not overtake them in a Ihort fpace, nor 
could they continue the purfuit without being cut off from the reft, 
of the army. Xenophon, with more valour than prudence, tried 
the unfortunate experiment j but was obliged to retreat fighting, 
and brought back his men wounded, diflieartened, and tlil- 

graced \ 



* Xenoph. p. 291/, 1 Id. p. 305. k fcqq 



But 
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" ( But tHs unfortunate event neither didieattened nor difgracecl &e 6 HA P. 
commander. He ingenuoufly acknowledged his error, which, per- 
nicious as it was, had taught the Greeks their wants. They wanted 
cavalry and light-armed troops ; the former of which might be ob- 
tained by equipping for war the baggage-horfes which had been 
taken from the enemy ; and the latter might be fupplied by the 



They equip 
their fumpter 
horfes for 
war, and 
furnifh the 
Rhodians 



ft * 



i 

{killed in the fling), of whom there Were great 



bers in the army. This advice tfas approved ; a company of fifty 
horfemen was foon raifed, the men vying with each other to obtain 
the honour of this diftinguifhed fervice ; and two hundred Rhodians 
were drawn from the ranks, who furnifhed themfelves with flings 
and leaden balls, which they threw twice as far as the {tones em- 
ployed by the Barbarians. The horfemen wore buff coats and 
corflets; they were commanded by Lycius the Athenian*. 

The utility of thefe preparations was difcovered as foon as the 

in con 

cnenjy renewed their aflaults, with a thoufand horfe, and four ^cnce^f 
thoufand flingers and archers- The newly raifed troops advanced 
with boldnefs and celerity, being allured that their unequal attack 
would be fuftaincd by the targeteers and heavy-armed men. ■ But 



thefe mea 
fures* 



n 



fled in fcattered 
made great flau 



mangled the bodies of the (lain, in order to terrify, by fuch a 
dreadful fpe&aelc of revenge, their cowardly and perfidious ene- 



mies 5 . 



After this advantage, the army continued to march along the New difficul 
banks of the Tigris, and the weftern boundaries of Media, meeting whkTthey 



with many rich and populous villages, from which they were fup- fo ug g° Ci 
plied with provilions ; and admiring, as they pa (Ted along, the 
immenfe wails, the lofty and durable pyramids, the fpacious but 
deferted cities, which tcftilicd the ancient greatnefs of that flourilh- 



4 Xcnoph. p. 307. 

9 



' Ibid. p. 308 



ing 
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ing kingdom, befqre the Medes reluctantly fubmitted to the ©p 
preffive government of Perfia. The Barbarians ftill endeavoured t< 



annoy them, but with very 



they paffed 



bridge, or any narrow defile. On fuch occafions, the fquare 



form, in which 



II 



found 



convenient 6 . In order to traverfe fuch a paflage, the foldiers were 
obliged to clofe the wings, and to crowd into a narrow fpace, which 
difordered the ranks, and made them obftrudt each other. When 
they had croffed the bridge or defile, they were again obliged to 
run with all hafte, in order to extend the wings, and refume their 
ranks, which occafioned a void in the centre, and much difheart- 
ened the men, thus expofed to the fudden attack of the purfuers* 
Surmounted To obviate both inconveniencies, the Greeks feparated from the 
uLry fldl™ 1 army fix companies, each confifting of an hundred men. Thefe 

were fubdvided into fmaller bodies, of fifty and twenty-five, each 
divifion of the company, as well as the whole, commanded by pro- 

■ 

per officers. When it became neceflary to clofe the wings, in order 
to pafs a defile, thefe troops ftaid behind, thus difburclening the 
army of a fuperfiuous mafs, and thereby enabling them to pro- 
ceed without confufion in their ranks. After the paflage was effect- 
ed, the army might again extend the wings, and afTume the fame 
loofe arrangement as before, without expofing the centre to danger ; 
becaufe the vacuity left there was immediately fupplied by the de- 
tached companies ; the opening, if fmall, being filled up by the fix 
divifions of an hundred men each; if larger, by the twelve divifions 
of fifty ; and if very large, by the twenty-four divifions of twenty- 
five 7 ; as the fame number of men, in proportion to the number of 
columns into which they were divided, would occupy a wider ex- 



tent of ground s . 



With 



• Xcnoph. p. 310. miftaken by great military writers. Major 

1 Ibid, idem. Mauvillon, a fkilful engineer and excellent 

9 I have explained this matter minute- fcholar, propofes a tranfpofition of the words 

ly, becaufe the words of Xcnophon arc ofXcnophon, that the greater gaps may be 

filled 
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With this ufeful precaution the Greeks performed a fuccefsful C^A^p. 
march to the mountains of the Carduchians, where the enemy's 
cavalry could no longer annoy them. But here they found new approach the 
difficulties, far more formidable than thofe with which they had the cZdl- 
hitherto been obliged to contend. The Tigris, on their left, was chians ' 
fo deep and rapid, that the pafTage appeared abfolutely impracticable. 
Before them rofe the high and craggy mountains, which overfha- 
dowed the river, inhabited by a warlike race of men, whofe bar- 
barous independence had always defied the hoftilities 9 of Perfia, as 
that of their fucceflbrs, the modern Curdes, does the arms of the 



Turk, to whom they are but nominally fubjeft ,0 . While the Ingenious 

contrivance 

ian 

for paflinc; 



Greeks doubted what courfe to purfue, a certain Rhodian under- of^Rhod 



from 



a talent, to reward his labour. I fhall want, befides, continued he, 
two thoufand leather bags, which may be obtained by flaying the 
ibeep, goats, oxen, and afles, which the country affords in fuch 
numbers as we fee around us. The fkins may be blown, tied at the 



the Tigris. 



ends, and f: 



the fumpter 



horfes, then covered with fafcines, and laflly with earth. I fliall ufe 
large ftones inftead of anchors ; every bag will bear two men, whom 
the fafcines and earth will prevent from flipping, and whom, with 
very little labour on their part, the rapidity of the current will waft 
acrofs the river 

This ingenious contrivance was commended, but not carried into The fj^r- 

r . , inqs cf [ lie 

lomc pnloners recently Gucks .i- 
:he Carduchians would mon ^ thc 

m cm mains 



rom 



untry 



foon conduit them to the fpacious and plentiful province of Ar- oi r,r Car - 



filled up by the gie.Uei Jivifions. Me iullly believe, no military mar. can rr.7<J without 

ohferve*, that no iranllator or commentator receiving from it inilruclion and cnt'.rtain- 

has taken notice of the difficulty that nam- menu 

rally prcfetita itfrlf on reading the pafliige, v Xcnoph. p. 315. 

uhieh, however, I hope is ftihViently pcrfpi- 10 Rauwolf- Travel?. 

euouh in the to t. Sec TKI'lu fur I'lnflucncc " Xcnopb. -14. 

Ac la Feud re a dnrn, kc. a w . 1 k which, I 

nevijU 



1 




mema. Thither they fearteMy penetrate^,- regardlefe of the report, 
that- under a formes reign, a Perfian army of an hundred and 
twenty thou&nd men* had been cut off by thofe fierce barbarians, 
whofe manners were more rude and inhofpitable than the mountains 
which they inhabited. At the approach of the Greeks, the Cardu- 

& retted* t;o- their faftneffes, fe&vfng the villages in the plaia 
at the mercy of the invaders. The troops were reftrained from in- 
jury ; but their inoffenfive behaviour, and kind invitations to peace, 
wer t e. regarded with, contempt by the common enemies of the 

Greeks, of the Perfians, and of human kind. They feized every 
opportunity to obftrud the march of the army ; and though unpre- 
pared for a clofe engagement, ufed with extraordinary effect their 

bows, three cubits long, which they bent by preffing the lower part 
with, their left foot. The arrows were near as long as the bows ; 

and their irrefiftible points pierced the firmed fhields and corflets. 
The Greeks employed their Ikill in ta&ics, and their valour, to 
elude, or to repel > the afiault of thefe dangerous foes, from whom 
they differed more in feven days than they had done in as many 
weeks from the braved troops of Artaxerxes ia . At length they ar- 
rived at the river Centrites, two hundred feet broad, which forms 
the fouthern boundary of Armenia, having juft reafon to rejoice 



the weapons of the Carduchians, whofe 



rity, the Parthians ,3 , 

midable to Rome, when Rome was formidable 



for 



They tra- The month of January was employed in traverfing the fruitful 
nia. C rm plains of Armenia' 5 , which are beautifully diverfified by hills of eafy 

afcent. Teribazus, the Perfian governor of the province, entered 
into an agreement with the generals, that if they abdained from ho- 



p. 2 18—226. ivwouc, afct(piSa(; t oair^c* irctrr^wira } " AH kinds 

13 Strabo, 1. xvi. p. 5 1 5. of ncccflaries, and even luxuries, viftims, 

* 4 Plut. in Craflo & Marc. Anton. corn, old fragrant wines, dried grapes, and 

k * There the Greeks found warra. rot. mr«- all forts of pulfo." 

ftilities. 
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ftilities, he would not obftrudt their march, but furnifh them pleutl- 
fully with provifions. But this league was perfidioufly violated. 
The Greeks had recourfe to arms ; purfued Teribazus ; affaulted 
and plundered his camp ,6 . Next day they were expofed to a 
more dangerous conteft, in which neither fkill nor valour could 
avail. The fnow fell in fuch quantities during the night, as In danger of 
completely covered the men with their arms. Their bodies [h^^teffe 7 
were benumbed and parched with the picrcine coldnefs of the co,Jofl ^ : 

1 1 0 country. 

north wind. Many Haves and fumpter horfes perifhed, with about 
thirty foldiers. The reft could Icarcely be perfuaded by Xeno- 




on to put themfelvcs in motion, which was known to be the 
only remedy for their diftrefs ; and as the feverity of the weather 
ftill continued during the remainder of their march through Arme- 
nia, feveral foldiers loft their hi^ht by the glare oi the fnow, and 
their toes and fingers by the i;itenic:«efs ot the cold ,7 . The eyes 
were beft defended by wearing fomething black before them ; the 
feet were preferred by conftaiu motion in the day, and by ltrip- 
ping bare in the night. 

From Armenia they proceeded to the country of the Taoehians, 1V*-*H 
who, alarmed by the approach oi an unknown enemy, had aban- 
doned the vallics, and taken reiuge on the mountains, with their * 
wives, childien, and cattle. Hither alio they had eonveyed all their 
provifions ; fo that the Creeks were obliged to at! ick thele laitivelle^ 
otherwife the army njuli have been ttarved. The Ilarlwrian** b< !d!y 
defended them, by letting fly innumerable voilie^ oi ilon^ down 
the precipices. Ihit this artillery was at length exhaullcd ; tin 
Creeks became mailers of the heights; and a chvadiul Icene lul- 



ivi 1.' i\* :r> L 1 



r.o. 



lowed. The women lirll tiirew their children down the rock , and 



then themfelvcs. The men imitated ihi, lVmtie example oi i!c 
fpair; lb that the allailanls made few pni'*:;crs, but took a •a i-^i 
able quantity ol lheep, oxen, and aiks' . 



Xonoph. p. jz*. I! iJ. p 3 2". ^ K«;q. I? J — 
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The fierce 
and fearlefs 
character of 
che Chaly- 
beans. 



The Greeks 
arrive at 
-mount I'he- 
ches, from 
which they 
bcnuld tiie 
fea. 



From theftCe the army proceeded with 'uncommon celerity 
through the bleak and rocky country of the Chalybeans ; marching, 

in feven days, about an hundred and fifty mites. The Chaly- 
beans Were the fierceft nation in all thofe parts. They wore, for 
their defence, linen corflets, greaves, and helmets ; they carried a 



fhort 
long. 



falchion at their girdles ; and attacked with pikes fifteen cubits 
Inftead of difcovering any fymptoms of flight or fear, 
they fang, danced, and rejoiced, at the approach of an enemy. 
They boldly defended their villages, not declining even a clofe en- 
gagement with the Greeks ; who could fupply themfelves with no- 
thing from this inhofpitable and warlike country, but, in their 
dangerous march through it, fubfifted entirely on the cattle latety 
taken from the Taochians ,9 . 

The river Harpafus, four hundred feet broad, feparated the ter- 
ritories of the Chalybeans and Scythinians. From the latter the 
Greeks met with little refiftance, in a march of thirteen days, which 
brought them to the lofty mount Theches, a place held in particular 
devotion by the inhabitants of the neighbouring territory 
vanguard had no fooner afcended this facrcd 



The 



mountai 



1, than the 

army were alarmed by loud fliouts, which continued to redouble 
with inereaimg violence. It was imagined that fome new form of 
danger had appeared, or that fomc new enemy was ready to aflail 
them. The rear advanced with all poffiblc expedition to the aflill- 
ance of their companions ; but having arrived within hearing, 
were fcized with the moll pleafing aftoniihinent, when their ears 
were fainted from every (punter with the repetition, " The fen ! the 
fea ! M the fight of which, a light fo long wilhed in vain, at lirlt 
Idled them with tranfports of tumultuous joy, and afterwards re- 
called more difiinftly the remembrance of their parents, their 
friends, their country, and every objc£l of their moil tender con- 

'I he loldicrs, with tears in their eyes, e braced each 



cern 



19 Xcnoph. p. i}8. 



'° "'id- p. 3j 9 . 



Othe", 
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other, and embraced their commanders; and then, as by a hidden c ^ C y I P ' 
confent of fympathy (for it was never known by whofe orders), 
heaped up a mount of ftones, which they covered with barbaric 
arms, as a trophy of their memorable journey through fo many 
fierce and hoftile nations. 

The diftant profped of the Euxine made them forget that they They pafs 
had not yet attained the end of their labours. A fpace, indeed, ^oumfyof 6 



of lefs than fixty miles intervenec 
tracklefs forefts of the Macronians 
windings of the Colchian mountain: 



but it was covered by the ^ acr(H 



Colchian mountains. A fortunate circumftance en- 
abled them without difficulty to furmount the firft of thofe ob- 
ftacles. Among the Grecian targeteers was a man who underftood 

the language of the Barbarians. He had been carried to Athens in 
his youth, where he had ferved as a flave. At the fight of the Ma- 
cronians, he recognifed his tong-forgotten countrymen ; and having 
addreffed them in terms of friendfliip and refpect, engaged them to 
exchange prefents, and to enter into alliance with the Greeks* 1 , 
whom they plentifully fupplied with provilions, and having cut 
down the trees that interrupted their pailage, conducted them in 
three davs to the weftern frontier of Colchos. 

This country, fo famous in the fables of antiquity", was inha- Ijnter Col 
bited by an ancient colony of Kgyptians, who long preferred pure 
from any foreign admixture, not only their original language, but 

the fingular manners, and the more fingular rites and ceremonies, of 

their mother-country '\ Though d'dlinguiflial in other refpe&s from 
the neighbouring nations, whom they dctefted, and to whom they 
lcem detcftable, they agreed with them in their jealoufy of the 
Greeks, whole ilouriihing colonies along the louthern iJiorcs of the 

Euxinc threatened the lalety of their dominions. They aflembkd 
therefore from all quarters, occupied the heights, and prepared to 



Xcnoph. p. 340. * l Sec Vol. I. p. 14, h fcqq. 1J Hrrodot. 1. xi. c. civ. 

Y 2 diipute 
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difptlte the paffage with obftinacy. Their numbers, their difciplinc, 
their arms, but, ftill more, their fituation, rendered them formid- 
able. If the Greeks advanced in a phalanx, or full line, their ranks 
would be broken by the inequalities of the ground, the centre would 
be difordered, and the fuperior numbers of the enemy would out- 
reach either whig *\ Thefe inconveniencics might partly be reme- 
died by making fuch parts of the line, as had an eafy afcent, wait 
for the flow and difficult progrels of their companions through more 
abrupt and inacceffible mountains; and, by extending the phalanx 
in length, and leaving very few men in file, their front might be 
rendered eq-ual to that of the Colchians. But the firft of thefe ope- 
rations would have too long expofed the army to the darts and ar- 
rows of the Barbarians, and the fecond would have fo much en- 
feebled the line, as mud have rendered it liable to be penetrated. 
AmLdft this choice of difficulties, Xenophon propofed, and the pro- 
polal was readily approved by his colleagues, that the heavy-armed 
men fhould be divided into companies of an hundred each, and 

.that each divifion fliould be thrown into a feparate column. The 
wide intervals between the columns might thus enable the fmaller 
army to extend on the right and left beyond the enemy's line ; each 
company or divifion might afcend the mountain wherever they 
found it moil convenient ; the braveft men might be led firft to (he 
charge ; the depth of the columns 15 could not poflibly be penetrated; 
nor could the enemy fall into the intervals between them, without 
being cut off by the divilions on either fide, which miurht he ar- 



ranged in fuch a manner as to relieve, encourage, and iiipport each 



other. 



34 ^ cm » P« 14 1 • t t 4ict is an army, as the fame author tells u\ 

* 5 I he ?..yo<; oA, , is defined by Arrian to lr*> itt. iroftvr.T\i t that ii>, having more 

be a body of men, with the fi 1 c *> longer than mm in depth than in front, and employing, 

the ranks ; that is, with more men in depth tor fomc extraordinary reafon, what is na- 

than in front. The without any turally the line of march as an order ol 

rpuhct, means the contrary. But the q>z*uj£ battle. 



This 



« 
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Defeat the 

Colchhiu, 



This judicious difpofition was attended with the expected fucceis. 
The heavy-armed men formed eighty companies; the targetcers 
and archers, divided into three bodies, each of about fix hundred 
men, flanked the army on the right and left. Their third divifion, 
confifting chiefly of Arcadians, occupied a diftinguifhed place in the 
centre. Thus difpofed for battle, the wings of the Grecian army, 
and particularly the targeteers and archers, who were mod capable 
of expedition, advanced with celerity .to the attack. The enemy, 
who faw them approach, and who perceived that on either hand, 
they outreached their line, filed to the right and left in order to re- 
ceive them- By this movement they left a void in their centre, 
towards which the Arcadian targeteers, fupported by the ncarcft 
columns, advanced with rapidity, and loon gained the fummit, They 
could thus fight on equal terms with the Barbarians, who, thinking 
they had loft all when they loft the advantage of the ground, no 
longer offered refiftance, but fled on every fide with difordered tre- 
pidation, leaving the Greeks matters of the field of battle, as well as 
of the numerous villages in that neighbourhood 2 % and within two 

days march of the Euxine fea, without any other enemy to oppoie 
their long difputed paflage thither. 

The fouthem fhorc of the Euxine, which adtually prefents one Dcfcriptlon 
uniform fcene of effeminate indolence and fullcn tyranny, anciently 
contained many barbarous but warlike tribes, totally independent on Euxine. 
each other, and fcarcely acknowledging any dependance on the king 
ofPerfia. That part which extends towards the call and the borders 



of the iouiii 
cm fhort 1 of 



of Mount Gaucafus, and which afterwards formed the kingdom of 
the great Mtthridatcs, was inhabited by the Colchians, Drillians, 



Myfonrecians, and Tybarenians ; the middle divifion was poUdlcd 
by the Paphlagonians, who gloried in the irreliftible prowels of the ir 
numerous cavalry ; and the weflcrn parts, extending two hundred 

miles from Heraelca to the Thraeian llolphorus, were oecu])ied by 



Xcnophon, p. 3 i :« 



the 



m "the History of Greece. 



CHAP, the inhofpitable Bithynians; a colony of Thrace, who excelled 

and delighted in war, which, like their anceftors in Europe, they 




carried on with a favage fury "\ 
The Greek Amidft the formidable hoftility of thofe numerous nations arofc, 

colony of 

Sinopc. at wide intervals, feveral Grecian cities, which enlivened the bar- 
baric gloom, and difplayed the peculiar glory of their arts and arms. 
Sinope, the mother and the queen of thofe cities, was advan- 
tageoufly fituated on a narrow ifthmus which joined its territory, 



a-.s found 
j t'w colonies 



confiding in a fmall but fertile peninfula 2 , to the province of Pa- 
phlagonia. The foundation of Sinope, remounted to the higheft an- 
tiquity, and was afcribed to Antolycus, one of the Argonauts' 9 . 
The city was afterwards increafed by a powerful accefTion of Mi- 
lefians. It poflefled convenient harbours on either fide of the 
ifthmus. The peninfula was furrounded by fharp rocks, which 
rendered it inacceffible to an enemy; and the fea abounded with the 

Tunny fifti, which flow in fhoals from the Palus Mseotis, where 
they are fuppofed to be bred 30 , to the Euxine and Propontis. 

The Sinopi- Such multiplied advantages rendered the Sinopians populous and 

powerful. They diffufed their colonies to the eaft and weft. It is 
vn that coaft. not improbable that they founded Heraclea 3I , on the frontier of 

Bithynia ; and it is certain that they built Cotyora in the territory 
of the Tybarenians, Cerafus in that of the Myfonaecians, and Tra- 
pezus in that of the Drillians. 

The Greeks Trapezus, or Trehifond, was the firft friendly city at which the 
h!v received Grecians arrived, after fpending more than a twelvemonth in almoft 

at Trehi- 

thrlc cclo- °' 17 ScC nion y rius P^riegetes, and Arrian's 30 Tournefort, Voyage au Levant. 

Prriplus. 31 Strabo, I. xii. p. $42, calls Hcradca 

a8 Tourncfort, v. iii. p. ^ fays it is a colony of the Milefians, by whom we may 

about fix miles in circumference. underlland the Sinopians, who were them- 

' v See the account of the Argonautic ex- fclvcs a colony of that people. Xenophon, 

pedition, vol. i. p. 1 4 . & fe<jq. Strabo, however, called Heraclea a colony.of Mega- 

1. xii. p. 546, who gives us this information, reans. Xcnoph, Anabaf. p. 358. 
U\ys farther, that Lucullus, when he took the 



t. i e 1 . 



town, carried away the ftatubc of Antolycus, 



continual 
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continual travelling aad war. The numerous inhabitants of this 
flourifhing fea-port, which has now decayed into the much negle&ed 
harbour of Platana 31 , received them with open arms, generoufly 
fupplied their wants, and treated them with all that endearing yet 
refpedful hofpitality of kinfmen, who commifcrated their fufferings, 
and admired their virtue. The Grecians, on tlieir part, difplaycd a 
very juft and becoming fenfe of the evils 'Which they had efcaped, 
and of their a&ual fecurity. In the fervour of religious gratitude 
they paid the folemn vows and facrificcs which they had promiled 

to Jupiter the preferver, and the other gods and heroes, whofe 
bountiful protection had hitherto conducted them through fo many 

known, and fo many concealed dangers. They afterwards cele- 
brated, with much pomp and feftivity, the gymnaftic games and 
exercifes; an entertainment equally agreeable to themfelves, to the 
citizens of Trebizond, and to the divinities whom they both adored. 
When thefe effential duties, for fuch the Greeks deemed them, had 
been performed with univerfal fatisfadion, the foldiers, who were 

unwilling to be burdenfome to their Trebizontian friends, found 
fufficient employment in providing for their own fubliftencc, and that 
of their numerous attendants. For feveral days they ravaged the 
neighbouring villages of the Colchians and Drillians ; and while 
they cruelly harafled the enemies, they carefully refpedted the allies, 
of Trebizond. Their repeated devallations at length delolated the 
country immediately around them, fo that the foraging parties could 
no longer let out and return on the fame day; nor could they pe- 
netrate deep into the territory, without being endangered by the 
nodturnal aflaults of the Barbarians. Thefe circumllanccs rendered 
it neceflary for them to think of leaving Trebizond ; on which ac- 
count an affembly was convened to fix the day of their dquMuu\ 
and to regulate the mode and plan of their future journey ' . 

31 Tourncfort. 1. xvii. This place, how- modern walh bring built on the run:-, ol th. 

ever, is Hill large but depopulated; con- ancient, the lhapc of u Inch 01 imikocI ti <' 

taininjj more woods and gardens than houfes, name of" Ti ape/us, Uom the CJreek v.oid 

:ind thole only of one ttory ; yet the town liquifying a table. 1 Vurr.cfuit, ibid, 

retains the form of an oblong ("quire, the JJ Xenoph. ]\y Sc fcqq. 
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Cheirifophus, 
fails to the 
HellelDOnt to 
demand traa- 
frorts from 

the Soar tan 



Meanwhile 
the Greeks 
capture the 

merchant- 
men in the 
Euxine ; 



;n which thev 

t ranfport 

i heir lick, &c. 

*o Orazu c . 



In this important deliberation the foldiers very generally em- 
braced the opinion of Antileon of Thuria, who told them that, for 
his part, he was already tired with packing up his baggage, march- 
ing, running, mounting guard, and fighting, and now wifhed, after 
all his labours, to perform the remainder of the journey like Ulyfle.^ 
and, ftrctched out at his eafe, to be carried aflecp ^ into Greece, 

'That this pleafmg propofal might be put in execution, Cheirifophib 
failed to the Hellefpont, hoping to obtain (hips from Anaxibius, 
who commanded the Spartan fleet in that Tea. lint in caie iuch a 
requefl could not be conveniently granted, the foldiers determined to 
demand a few (hips of war from the inhabitants of Trebizond, witli 
which they intended to put to fea, and to capture whatever mer- 
chantmen they could meet with in the Euxine, in order to employ 
them as tranfports >5 . 

Several weeks elapfed without bringing any news of Cheirifophus, 
or promifing any hope of affiftance from the Spartan admiral 
Meanwhile the Grecian pirates, for they deferve no better name 
infeiied the Euxine fea. Dexippus, the Lacedemonian, with a de- 
gree of perfidy worthy ot his commiflion, betrayed his companions, 

But Polv- 



i 



if* 



and failed off with the galley which lie commanded 
crates, the Athenian, behaved with an ardour and fidelity which 
even robbers fomctimcs difplay in their tranfaiiVions with each otlicr; 
and his fuccefsful diligence loon colluded Inch a number of vcfleU 
as ferved to tranfport to Ccrafus the aged, the infirm, the women 
and baggage ; while the llrength of the army, confining of men 



: ' 1 Thus w:i > V\ iV.-'i lranfport<\l by the 
lM;:f mciars, w. uo placed In in flccpinjj (>n the 

fho:e <>1 I:h:u a : 

f 

Ku; f ' •<»!.; I'jinr, Ac, O 1 if. xui. 1^. 

The hciutilul iini;'/-s whkh ihe port, i \\ 
the Lime book, jmv- uf the piraiun of nil, 
j.firj immoderate labour, placed about the 
I iu / of Ant i Icon. 



Aiul ;ijrain, " The (hip cut the wave \\b|i 
a rapidity, which the lli^ht of the Kviluil 

hauk could 



not 



accompan v, carrvinr a 



man 



O r. { n im v fx t % u 7! . \'/.u > 0 ^ i '» y.u.il''' '4.; 

Ai',' p iV J- '/iT'.'/.tUh , o.}.,ynvx Tl Xt-M'xt i > " 

a .-, r.;< / i <»<. »i , t , M?.uS[Ai\u t t .'it *-t/. i . 



3 Xcnoph. p. vjj, 
36 Idem, ibiu\ 



below 
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forty years of age, reached the fame place in three day 



CHAP, 
XX VI. 




march 37 . 

The colony of Cerafus, or Cerazunt, was delightfully fituated near Tranfaaions 

1 r 1 mi r r r , . II • i_ of the Greeks 

the lea, among hills or ealy alcent, covered 111 every age with at that place, 
whole woods of cherry-trees, from which, in all probability, the 

place derived its name 39 . From thence the voluptuous Lucullus, in 
the fix hundred and eightieth year of Rome, firft brought into Italy 
this delicious fruit, which ancient naturalifts fcarcely believed capable 
of thriving in an Italian fky j but which actually adorns the bleakeft 
and moft northern regions of our own ifland. At Cerafus the 
Greeks remained ten days, difpofing of their booty, fupplying their 
wants, and reviewing the army, which ftill amounted to eight thou- 
fand fix hundred men, the reft having perifhed by fatigue, war, 



cold, and ficknels 

After this necelTary delay, the lefs attive portion again embarked, Th p ( tra - 
while the vigorous youth purfued their journey through the ro- ritoriesof the 

IV I o fy n 32 - 

mantic country of the Mofynsecians ; a barbarous, yet powerful dans; 

tribe, who received their fingular denomination from the wooden 

houfes, or rather towers, which they inhabited 41 ; and which, either 

by chance or defign, were Scattered in fuch a manner among the 

hills and vallies, that, at the diftance of eight miles, the villages could 

hear and alarm each other 41 . The army next proceeded through Clulybians; 

the dark and narrow dillridl of the Chalybians, who fubiiftcd by the 

working of iron ; and whole toilibme labours, rugged mountains, 

and more rugged manners 41 , mil ft have formed a ftriking contraft 

with the fmiling plains, the paftoral life 44 , the innocent and holpi- 



37 Xtnoph. p. 3.;9» 40 Xcnoph. p. j.jQ. 

Jb Tournefort. 41 M 7-, & 

v> Ki^r,.-, , cerafus, cciife, cl.ciry. For a 41 Xcnoph. p. 151. 

/imilar rcafun Tadmor, in the defert, was 43 Klein, p. 3^. 

called Palmyra, ti pnlmi> t the pa!in tree. 44 Dionyliiib Pcriogctea qualifies them bv 

TounuTurt mention:, it as the opinion of St. the epithet w*\i^n , abounding :a llacp. 
Jerorn, that the place cave name to the 
fjuit. The diflercjice not material. 
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and Tybere- 
nians. 

Diflentions 
in the tramp, 
foon after 
their arrival 

in Cotyora. 



table character of their Tybereliian neighbours ; who treated the 
Greeks with every mark of friendfhip and refped:, and conducted 
them, with attentive civility, to the city of Cotyora. 

It might be expected, that the army, having reached the country 
of their friends and kinfmen, fhould have been difpofed peaceably to 
enjoy the fruits of their pad labours and dangers. If they were un- 
willing to expofe themfelves to frefh hoftilities from the warlike in- 
habitants of Paphlagonia and Bithynia, they might have waited the 



arrival of fhips fr 



( 



Heraclea, or from the Spartan ad- 



miral in the Hellefpont, who would either retain them in his own 
fen'ice, or tranfport them to the Chcrfonefus, to Byzantium, and 
to other cities and territories, which, being lately conquered by 



of 



rifons. 



men 



the effects of their 



The Greeks were involved in real danger, in proportion as they 
attained apparent fecurity, During the long courie of their labo- 
rious journey, the terror of unknown Barbarians hanging over them, 
preferved their dilcipline and their union. But the air of a Grecian 
colony at once diflolved both. They, who in the remote regions 
of the Eaft had acled with one foul, and regarded eacli other aa 
brethren, again felt the unhappy influence of their provincial diftino 
tions. The army was divided by feparatc interefls, as well as by 
partial attachments. Thole who had acquired wealth, dclired to 
return home to enjoy it. Thole who were dcflitutc of fortune, 
longed to plunder friends and foes, Greeks and Barbarians. The 
commanders defpifed and deceived the troops; the troops clamoured 

Both were really in the 
wrong; and both fufpeftcd and accufed each other of imaginary 
crimes, of which none were guilty. 

Xmophon's Xenoplion, who, with wonderful addrefs, lias jufUficd himfelf from 

every reproach 45 that can reflect either on his underllanding or his 



againfl, and inlultcd the commanders. 



great views 

defeated by 



45 Xcnoph. p. 367. 

8 



hca rt, 
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heart, does not deny an imputation to which he was expofed by c JvA p% 
difcovering (fomewhat, perhaps, unfeafonably) the juft and extenfive 

the mean 

views of a philofopher. When he furveyed the Ibuthern fhorcs of jeaioufy of 

_ 1 • • ^ • n 1 r his enemies. 

the Euxine, covered m ancient times, as well as they are at prelent, 
with tall and majeftic foreft trees, admirably adapted to fhip-build- 

■ 

ing ; when he confidered the convenience of the harbours, and the 
productions of the neighbouring territory, confiding in flax, iron, 
and every commodity mod necdlary in railing a naval power, he 
was ambitious of edablilhing a new fcttlement, which the num- 
bers, the valour, and the activity of his followers, mud foon render 

fuperior to the other Grecian colonies on the Euxine, or perhaps in 
any part of Afia. But this noble defign, which might have proved 

fo ufeful and honourable to the army, was bladed by the mean 
jealoufy of his enemies. Xcnophon was reproached with forming 
projects equally romantic and dangerous : and accuied of an inten- 
tion to keep the foldiers from home, that tlicy might continue de- 
pendent on himlclf, and that he might increafe his own fame and 
fortune at the rifk of the public faferyi 6 . 

The mutinous and diflrattcd fpirit of the troops rendered all their Suffering rf 
future meaiures weak and wavcrincr. The terror which tliev in- t J , ". vjr ^' i ^ 1:1 

G > then inii-v'i 

fnired, and their wants which it was ncceflarv to fupply, made them thro \'£ h Ki* 

1 ih\ i!ia, 

very unwelcome guelK at Cotyora, Sinopo, and Ileraclea, at which 
places they continued levcral months, under pretence of waiting for 
tranfports, hut meanwhile pi under ing the neighbouring count rv, 
laving the cities under contribution, and threatening them with bur- 
dens that exceeded their faculties. The inhabitants of 1 leracle.i, 
while they aficvflcJ to condder thole unreaionable demands, remmcd 
their cilccfls from t!ie villages, (hut the gates ol their city, and placed 
armed men on the walls. ( ihcirilophus had bv this time ivtunuJ 
with veifels from Auaxibius, the Spartan admiral, but net luliic;cut!y 



X 2 



numerous 
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CHAP, numerous to tranfport fo great an army. The foldiers thus difap 
XXVI. r ° 




pointed of their hopes, and difcontented with their commanders, and 
with each other, rafhly undertook, in feparate bodies, the dangerous 
journey through Bithynia, a country extending two hundred miles 
from Heraclea to Byzantium, and totally inhabited, or rather wafted, 
by the Thynians, a Thracian tribe, the molt cruel and inhofpitable of 
the human race. In this expedition they loft above a thoufand 
men ; and the deftrudlion muft have been much greater, had not 
the generous activity of Xenophon feafonably led his own divifion 
to the affiftance of thofe who had deferted his ftandard. Cheirifo- 
phus was loon afterwards killed by a medicine which he had taken 
After the j n a f e ver. The fole command devolved on Xenophon ; not by 

death of 



Cheirifo- 

phus, arc • j tt 

condufted by fupenor mind, rie 



oluntary fubmiflion of the troops 



Byzamium. t0 fui 7 of the Thynians ; and, after taking many Haves, and much 

ufeful booty, conduced them in fafety to Chryfopolis 47 , which is now 
known by the name of Scutari, and confidered as the Afiatic fuburb 



of Conftantinople. 



The muti- 
nous fpirit of 



of a Grecian colony fccmed infectious to th 



the troops temper of the troops. At Byzantium their mutinous fpirits were 



B\zantiura. 



aX'at again thrown into fermentation. Clcander, the governor of that 

city, who had come to meet them, narrowly cfcaped death during 
the fury of a military fedition. Their behaviour rendered them the 
objects of terror to all the inhabitants of thofe parts. The Lace- 
demonians dreaded the affiftance of Inch dangerous allies ; and the 
fatrap, Pharnabazus, alarmed for the fafety of his province, pradifetl 
with Anaxibius, who commanded in the Hcllefpont, to allure them, 

by fair promifes, into Europe. Gained by the bribes of the Pcrfian, 
not only Anaxibius, but his fuccelfor Ariftarchus, made propofals 
of advantage to the army, which he had not any intention to fulfil. 



47 Xenoph. p. 277. & fcqq. 



The 
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The troops, enraged at this difappoiiitment, and ftill more at the c H f p '« 

XXVI. 

treachery or the Spartan commanders, would have attacked and 
plundered Byzantium, had they not been reftrained by the wifdom and 




ftruggling like a fkilful 



meafure 



them 



nfamy 



48 



With 



deftru&ion of 



Xenophon 
difTuades 
them from 



ib many illuftrious victories over the Barbarians. What hopes of P Iunderi °g 

. that place. 

fafety could they entertain, if, after unfuccefsfully attempting to de- 
throne the king of Perfia, they fhould provoke the refentment of 
Sparta? Deftitute as they were of friends, of money, of fubfiftence; 
and reduced by tlveir mifcondudt to a handful of men, could they 
expe£t to infult with impunity the two greatefl: powers in the world? 
The experience of late years ought to correct their folly. They 

had feen that even Athens, in the zenith of her greatnefs, poffeffed 
of four hundred gallies, an annual revenue of a thoufand talent9, 
and ten times that fum in her treafury j Athens, who commanded 
all the iflands, and occupied many cities both in Alia and Eu- 
rope, among which was Byzantium itfclf, the prefent objed cf 
their frantic ambition, had yielded to the arms of Sparta, whofe 
authority was a&ually acknowledged in every part of Greece. 
What madneis, then, for men in their friendleis condition, a mixed 
afiemblagc of different nations, to attack the dominions of a people 
whole valour was irrcfiltible, and from whole vengeance it was im- 
pofhblc for them to fly, without flying from their country, and 
taking refuge with thole hoflile Barbarians, from whom, for near 
two years pad, they had met with nothing but cruelty, injullice, 



perfecution, and treachery ? 



48 



Xenoph. p. 399. & fcqq. 
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The Greeks 
invited into 
the fervice 
of Seuthes; 
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The judicious reprefentations of Xenophon faved Byzantium ; 
but it is probable that neither the weight of argument, nor the 
power of eloquence, would have long reftrained the difcontented 
and needy troops from attempting other enterprifes of a fimilar 
nature, if an opportunity had not fortunately prefented itfelf of 
employing their dangerous a&ivity in the fervice of Seuthes, a bold 



his hiftory. 



fuccefsful 



Maefades 



Seuthes, reigned over the Melandept 



the Thynians, and the 
fhores of the Propontis 



and Euxine fea. The licentious turbulence of his fubje&s com- 
pelled him to fly from his dominions. He took refuge with Me- 
docus, king of the Odryfians, the mod powerful tribe in Upper 
Thrace, with whofe family his own had long been connected by 
the facred ties of hofpitality. Medocus kindly received, and gene- 
roully entertained, the father ; and, after his deceafe, continued the 
fame protection and bounty to his fon, Seuthes. But the inde- 
pendent fpirit of the young prince difdaiaed, as he cxprefles it, to 
live like a dog at another man's table. He defired horfes and fol- 

diers from Medocus, that he might acquire fubfiftence for himlclf. 
His requcft was granted ; his incurfions were fuccefsful ; the terror 

of his name filled all the maritime parts of Thrace; and there was 
reafon to believe that if he could join the Grecian forces to his own, 
he might cafily regain poflcflion of his hereditary dominions 49 . 

For this purpofc he fent to Xenophon Mcdofades, a Thracian, 
"hat prince who, understanding tlie Greek language, ufually ferved him as am- 

baflador. The terms of the treaty were foon agreed on. Seuthes 
promifed each foldicr a Cyciccnc (about eighteen fliillings flcrlim*), 
the captains two Cyziccnes, and the generals four, of monthly pav. 
The money, it was obferved, would be clear gain, as they mi^lit 
fublift by plundering the country ; yet lueh of the booty as was not 



Their agree 
meat with 



Xcnophi p. 393. & fcqq. 



of 
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of a perifhable nature, Seuthes referved for himfelf, that by felling chap. 
it in the maritime towns, he might provide for the pay of his new 



XXVI. 




auxiliaries 



SO 



Having communicated their defigns to the army, the Grecian The Grecian 



Medofades to the camp of Seuthes, which en^minld" 



was diftant about fix miles from the 



r in the cam 
of Seuthes 



confirmed 



confiderable note in the nighbourhood of Byzantium. They arrived 
after fun-fet, but found the Barbarians awake and watchful. Seuthes 
himfelf was ported in a ftrong tower ; horfes ready bridled ftood at 
the gate ; large fires blazed at a diftance, while the camp itfelf was 
concealed in darknefs ; precautions, however lingular, yet neceftary 
againft the Thynians, who were deemed, of all men, the raoft 
dangerous enemies in the night. The Greeks were permitted to 
enter. Seuthes received them with ruftic hofpitality ; before enter- 
ing on bufinefs, challenged them to drink in large horns full of 

and ftill far- 

ther allured Xenophon by the hopes of receiving, befides the ftipu- 
luted pay, lands and cattle, and an advantageous eftablifhment on 
the fca-fhorc. 

Next day the Grecian army joined the camp of their new m after. The army 
The commanders were again entertained with a copious fcaft, in 'I^nj^j 
which Seuthes dilplaycd all his magnificence. After fupper, the 
buffoons and dancers were introduced, the cup went brilkly round, 
and the whole allemblv were diflolved in merriment. Hut Seuthes 

knew how far to indulge, and when to rcftrain, the joy.s of fcAivitv. 
Without allowing his revels to Jifturb the (lillnels of night, he role 



with a martial lhout, imitaiing a man who avoided a javelin; and 
then addrefling the CIreeian captains witliout any lign of intoxica- 
tion, delired them to have their nu:n ready to march in a lew hours, 
that the enemv, who were as yet unacquainted with the powerful 



Xcnoph. p. 393. & lc<]q. 



reinforcement 
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and Thra- 
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reinforcement which he had received, might be taken unprepared, 
and conquered by furprife 51 , 

Conjunftex- The camp was in motion at midnight ; k was the middle of win- 

the Grecfa f ter > an< ^ ^ e ground was in many parts covered with a deep fnow. 

But the Thracians, clothed in fkins of foxes, were well prepared for 

fuch nocturnal expeditions. The Greeks fuffered much 5X by the 
cold ; but the rapidity of their march, animated by the certain 
profpedt of fuccefs, made them forget their fufferings. Wherever 
they arrived, the villages were attacked and plundered, the houfes 
were burned, many captives and cattle were taken, and the ra- 
vages of that bloody night fufficiently reprefent the uniform fcene 
By the affift- 0 f cruelty, by which, in the courfe of a few weeks, Seuthes corn- 
Greeks, Sea- pelled into fubmiffion the inhabitants of that fertile and populous 

h^heredS^y °f ^ anc ^ t ^ at '* es between the Euxine and Propontis. But the 
dominions, poiTeflion of this territory, which formed the mod valuable portion 

of his hereditary dominions, could not fatisfy his ambition. He 
turned his arms northwards, and over-ran the country about Sal- 
mydeffus, a maritime city fituate at the mouth of a river of the 
fame name, which flows from the fouthern branch of mount Has 
mus into a fpacious bay of the Euxine. There the allied army re- 
peated the fame deftruQive havoc which they had already made 
in the fouth ; and avenged, by their cruel incuriions, the caufe of 
violated hofpitality ; for the Barbarians of thofe parts were fo much 
accuftomcd to plunder the veflels which were often fhipwrccked on 
their flioaly coaft, that they had diftingnifhed it by pillars, in the 
nature of land-marks, to prevent intelline quarrels, by afcertain- 
ing the property of the fpoil w . 



31 Xenoph. p. 406, & fcqq. cold fo intenfe, that the water froze .is thry 

Si \U at yj, u) 9 ?r u>j.r tl xu\ v '.it v.; u't to ucic carrying it to fuppcr, and the wine in 
'j tftr'i.Tj iti Jmtvj, 1 tr.y.-. i. , x <i * , v the \ cficls. Many ot the Circcks alio loll tlicir 

tvi< o/'/uA,* uiTii i'Un*t tt •.?.>.-! * *. ft~ii- cars and nofes. Xenoph. p. 40S. 

K#i ..rv Hu^ru. Tlicrc was much fnow, and the :l Ibid. ijJem. 

la 
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In the fpace of two months after his junction with the Greeks, C ^ I X y I P ' 
Seuthes extended his pofTefhons feveral days march from the lea ; 
his numerous, but unfkilful enemies, fighting nngly, were fuccef- 
fively fubdued ; each vanquifhed tribe encreafed the ftrcngth of his 




Hisfignal in 



Odryfians 



flocked 



his ftandard, and the growing profperity of his fortune, no longer' 
requiring the fupport, difpofed him to negleft the fervices, of his 
Grecian auxiliaries 5+ . The ungrateful levity of the Barbarian was 
encouraged by the perfidious couniels of his favourite Heraclides of 
Maronea, one of thole fugitive Greeks, who having merited punifh- 
ment at home for their wickednefs, obtained diflindtion abroad by 
their talents ; men fullied with every vice, prepared alike to. die or 
to deceive, and who having provoked the refentment of their own 
countrymen by their intrigues and their audacity, often acquired the 
efteem of foreigners by their valour and eloquence, their fkill in 
war, and dexterity in negotiation. Heraclides ilrongly exhorted 
his mafter to defraud the Greeks of their pay, and to deliver himielf 
from their troublefome importunities, by difmilfing them from his 
fervice. But the fears, rather than the delicacy of Seuthes, pre- 
vented him from complying with this advice ; he loft his honour 



G 



opportunity to reproach his perfidv and ingratitude, being foon The Greeks 

• 1 1 1 55 1 • 11 1 1 1 r rcturn t0 th(? 

called to engage in a more honourable war , kindled by the relent- fervice of 



m 



r 1 n 1 l heir coui\ 

or the opartans, who trVt 



Hy fupported 



Xcnopli, p. 414, & fcqq. Ibid, p, 4:7 
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CHAP. XXVII. 



Tiffaphernes makes War on the Greeks^ by Order of Ar- 
taxerxes. — Attach the ALoliaw Cities. — Expedition of 



Thimbron. — He is fucceeded by Dercyllidas. — His 



Treaty with Tijfaphernes. — Agefilans King of Sparta. 
Cinadon s Confpiracy. — Agefilaus Cojnmander 

the Grecian Forces in Afia. — His Succefs. — Tijfa- 




phernes fusceeded by Tithrauftes . — Great Views o 



Agefilaus. — War rekindled in Greece. — League again fi 
Sparta. — Campaign of Lyfander in Bceotia. — His 
Death. 




chap, IT does honour rather to the modefty than to the judgment of 

Xenophon, that he has excluded, from his general hiftory of 
prepare""" Grecian affairs, the account of an expedition, in which he himfclf 
th^Latedx" a( ^ e ^ ^° diftinguifhed a part, and which immediately occafionetl 
monian allies ver y important tranfa&ions both in Alia and in Europe. After the 
order of Ar- downfal of Athenian greatnefs, the Spartans were naturally expofed 



ta \ erxcs. 



oiymp. to the jcaloufy and refentment of Perfia, by their dominion 



in 



X( V. 2. 

A.C. 309 



Greece, by their concuiefts on the coaft of Afia, by the pre-eminence 
of their naval power, and cfpccially by their open participation in the 
rebellious defigns of Cyrus. The former circumftanccs rendered their 
republic the rival of the king of Perfia ; but their co-operation with 
an ambitious rebel rendered them the pcrfonal enemies of Arta- 
xcrxes. His refolution to chaftife their audacity was communicated 

to TiQaphcrncs, who, after haraffing the retreat of the Greeks to the 

foot 
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foot of the Carduchian mountains, beyond which he had not con- C Jl£r Y ' 




rage to follow them, returned with a powerful army towards Lower 
Afia, to refume the government of Caria, his hereditary province, 
as well as to take pofleffion of the rich fpoils of Cyrus, bellowed on 
him by the gratitude of his mailer, in return for his recent and 
fignal fervices againft that dangerous pretender to the throne. 

t 

Honoured with this magnificent prefent, Tiffaphernes was farther Attacks the 

. . -ffiolian ci- 

entrufted with executing the vengeance of the great king againft the ties. 
Spartans, Without any formal declaration of war, which the late 

hoftilities in the Eaft feemed to render unnecelfary, he attacked the 
iEolian cities ; the fatrap Tharnabazus readily entered into his views, 
and concurred with all his meafures. The Lacedaemonian garrifon, 
fupported by the townfmen, defended themfelves with their ufual 
courage, earneftly foliciting, however, a reinforcement from home, 
which might enable them to refill and to furmount fuch an un- 
expected danger 1 . 

On this important occafion, the Spartan fenate and affembly were The Spnr- 
not wanting to the affiflance of their garrifons, or to the hopes of Thimbron 
their JEolian allies. They immediately levied a body 



of i\\ 



to their affift 



fand Pelcponnelian troops, and demanded a confiderable iupply from ance ; 
the Athenians. The latter lent them three hundred horfemen, who 
having ierved under the thirty tyrants, were cheerfully facriliced to 
this dangerous duty by the partifans of the new democracy. The 
command of the joint forces was cntrufled to the Spartan Thimbron, 
w ho had orders as lbon as lie arrived ::• /Eolis, to take into pay 
(lie Greeks who had engaged in the expec m of Cyrus, and who 
were actually employed in the dilhonoura fervice of an ungrate- 
ful Barbarian. The mean and pcrfnliou.* >ehaviour of Scuthes, whu!ii*rr. 
who, in his new character of prince, Hill rei •. led his original man- the Wrecks 
ners of a Thraeian robber, rendered the prupi al of joining Thim- ^ „ r n c J 1 1 ■ om 



1 Xcnoph. Hcllcn. 1. iii. p. 4S0. D.o- 1 Xci:npliun. Iiclcu. p. 950. DioJor. 
«!ur. Sicul. I. >iv. p. 416. p. ^ i0. 



Upper Alia. 



A a 



bron 
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Sex VII P ' krom extremely agreeable to Xenophon, who concluded to the La- 
cedaemonian flandard fix thoufand men, the venerable remains of 
an army exhaufted and ennobled by unexampled toils and dan- 
gers \ 

Having received this powerful reinforcement, Thimbron opened 



Thimbron 
opens the 
campaign 
with fuccefs - 3 

Olymp. 
xcv. 3. 

A. C. 398. 



fails in the 
liege of La- 
JKifla ; 



recalled and 

difgraced ; 



is fucceedfd 
Ijv Dercvlii- 

* 

das ; 



the campaign 



of 



of two years after Cyrus had marched from Ephefus to difpute the 
crown of Perfia. The fir ft impreffions of the Grecian arms were 
attended with confiderable fuccefs. Thimbron took,, or regained, 
the towns of Pergamus, Teuthrania, Halifarnia, Myrina, Cyme, 



Gry 



Larifla, a ftrong city in the 



lium. But the walls of 
Troade, defied his aflault ; the vigilant garrifon baffled all his con- 
trivances for depriving them of frefh water ; and, aflifted by the in- 



habitants of the place, made a vigorous fally, repelled the befiegers, 
and burned or demolifhed their works. 

Nothing but continual aftion, and an uninterrupted career of 
viclor} r , could reftrain the licentious paflions of the troops, com- 



pofed of a 



aflemblage from fo many different 



who ad mi 
mllcrs with 
Ciju.il ability 
the attain 
of war and 
peace. 



hoftile communities. Their feditious fpirit rendered them formi- 
dable to each other, and to the Greeks of Alia. Their rapacity 
fparcd not the territories of the Lacedemonian allies, who loudly 
complained to the fenate, afcribing the violence of the troops to the 
weaknefs of the general. In confequence of this reprefentation, 
Thimbron was recalled and difgraced 4 , and the command, for which 
he fecmed fo ill qualificd > was bellowed on Dercyllidas, a man fer- 
tile in rcfourccs, who could often vary his conduct without changing 
his principles; who knew when to relax, and when to enforce the 
difcipline of the camp, and who, to the talents of an able general, 
added the reputation of being the be ft: engineer of his times. 15 
judicious diredlion of the machines of war which lie invented, or 

improved, Dercyllidas overcame the obdinacy of Larifla ; and in the 



>v a 



J Xcnoph. Anabaf. I. vii. p. 4:7. 



4 Xcnoph, p. 481. 



'i 



xi ce 
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fpace of eight days, reduced eight other cities in the province of CHAP. 
Pharnabazus. The rapidity of .his conquefts recommended him to 
the Spartan .fenate, and his moderate ufe of victory endeared him to 
the Afiatic colonies. He leffened their taxes, encouraged their in- 
duftry, heard their complaints with candour, and decided their dif- 
ferences with the mod impartial juftice. Difdaining the cruel ex- 
ample of his predecelTors, he impafed not any arbitrary exactions 
on the peaceful citizens and hufbandmen ; and left the mainte- 
nance of his troops mould prove burdenfome to the allies and fubjecls 
of Sparta, he fixed his winter quarters in Bithynia, where the valour 
of Xenophon and his followers had lately fpread the terror 
Grecian name. 



of th 



Early in the fpring, commimoners were fent from Sparta to in- Commiffion- 



crs fent from 



arta to 



fpect the affairs of Alia, and to prorogue, for another year, the Sp 
authority of Dercyllidas, provided their obfervations and inquiries thorny ^ 
confirmed the very favourable accounts that had been rnven 



of his °'> m P- 

xcv. 4. 



adminiftration. On their arrival at Lampfacus, where the army A. C. 497. 
was then affembled, they vifited the camp, and allured the foldiers, 
that the magiftrates of the republic as much approved their conduct 
in the lalt, as they had condemned it in the preceding, year. A 
captain, exprefilng the fenle of the multitude, replied, that the dif- 
ferent behaviour of the troops, now and formerly, was yet lels 
different than the characters of Thimbron and Dercyllidas. This 

teftimony of military approbation was not more flattering to the 
general, than flitisfadtory to the commi/fioncrs ; who afterwards, at 
his rcqueft, vilited the neighbouring towns of /Eolis and Ionia, 
and found them in a condition extremely happy and flouriflung \ 

Before taking leave of Dercyllidas they acquainted him, that the ncrcvl!!Jas 
inhabitants of the Thracian Cherfonefus had lately fent to Sparta an 



embafly 



forsili. s the 

Chcrfoneiti*. 



tierce Barbarians who in- 



5 Xcnopli. Ilcllcn. 1. iii. p. ^7. 



habited. 
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habited the adjoining territory; and that, mould circumftances permit 
him to afford protection to thofe induftrious and diftrefled Greeks, 
he would perform a fignal fervice to the ftate. The ina&ivity of 
Tilfaphernes, who, notwithstanding the powerful army which he 
had conducted from Upper Afia, ftill expected further reinforcements 



from 



Grecian general to undertake this 



ufeful and meritorious enterprife. The Cherfonefus was one of the 
moft fertile 6 and beft cultivated fpots in the ancient world. In an 
extent of fifty miles in length, and fifteen in breadth, it contained 
eleven rich and flourifhing cities, and feveral commodious harbours. 
The fields producing the moft valuable grains, were intcrfperfed 
and adorned with delightful plantations and orchards, as well as 
with lawns and meadows, ftored with all forts of ufeful cattle. Had 
this beautiful country enjoyed an infular form, its happinefs would 
have been complete; but a neck of land, thirty-feven furlongs in 
breadth, joined it to the territories of the fierceft tribes in Thrace. 

The troops of Dercyllidas could eafily have repelled their inroads. 
They might have punifhed their cruelty by deftroying their refer- 
able villages in the open country ; but the Barbarians would have 
found a fecure refuge in their woods and mountains, and whenever 
the army was withdrawn, would have again poured down on the 
lielplefs Cherfonefus with their native fury, heightened by revenge. 
Dercyllidas afforded a more ufeful afliftance to thole unhappy 
Greeks ; and employed in their defence, not the courage, but the 
labour, of his lbldiers. With inceflant toil, begun in the Ipring, and 
continued almoft to the autumn, they formed a ftrong wall acrofs the 
illhmus; the (pace was marked out, and the labour dillin&ly appcr- 
lioned to the feparate communities from which the army had been 
levied; and the fpur of emulation was fharpencd by the incitement of 
gain, the general in perfon fuperiutending the work, and bellowing re- 



n ~tv.» kxi aprw. Xcnoj>h. p. 488. 
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w"ards (Iavifhly furnifhed by the wealthy Cherfonites) on the moft C X x^ r P ' 




diligent and delerving 7 . 

Dercyllidas had fcarcely returned from this employment, juftly Enters into 
ennobled by its utility, when the combined forces of Pharnabazus Ti%>l^r- k 
and Tiflapherncs appeared in the neighbourhood of Ephefus. The 
general collected his whole flrength in order to give them battle ; the 
European foldiers difplayed a noble ardour for adlion ; but the inha- 
bitants of the Afiatic coaft, who had flocked to his ftandard, were 



ne§. 



flgh 



numbers far exceeded 



their own. This panic might have proved fatal, had not the troops 
of Tiflaphernes felt the terror which they infpired. They recol- 
lected the bravery of the ten thoufand who had accompanied Cyrus; 
they perceived that the forces with whom they now had to contend 
exceeded that number ; but they did not refled that the army of 
Dercyljidas w r as fwelled by the degenerate Greeks of iEolis and Ionia, 
whofe minds had been enfeebled and degraded by a long feries of 
oppreffion. The cowardice of the Perfians engaged TifTaphernes, 
much againft the inclination of Pharnabazus, to propofe a confer- 
ence ; the cowardice of the Ionians engaged Dercyllidas to accept the 
propofal. Hoftilities were thus fufpended ; mutual hoftages were 
given ; overtures of peace were made ; and meflengcrs were dis- 
patched for inftruftions to the Spartan council, and to the court of 

Pcrfia. 

The defign of TifTaphernes, however, was only to gain time by The Terfiana 
amufing the enemy. The moft folemn oaths and engagements had pre 'to re-*" 
long loll their power over his perfidious mind. lie trcaclieroully ncvv 1,10 war# 
watched an opportunity to renew the war, waiting with impatience 
for the promifed reinforcements from the Kail, and efpecially for 
the equipment of a licet, which Artaxcrxes was preparing, with 
filencc and celerity, in the ports of Phoenicia, Thele fecret prepa- 



ma gift 



1 Xcnoph. p. *\$$. 
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C XXVII P * °^ Herodas, a Syracufan, who, animated by the love of Greece, 

betrayed his Phoenician mafter'. The Spartans were alarmed with 
the danger, indignant at the treachery of Tiflaphernes, and perhaps 
difpleafed with the too eafy credulity of their general. But the 
death cf king Agis had given them, in the perfon of their firft ma- 
giftrate, a commander who equalled Dercyllidas in merit, and who 
has far furpaffed him in renown. 

The deftrudtive expedition againft the Eleans was the laft exploit of 
the long and warlike reign of Agis. On his death-bed he acknow- 
ledged for his fon Leotychides, whofe legitimacy, the levity or the 



Agefilaus de- 
clared king 

of Sparta. 



guilt of his mother Timsea had expofed to juft fufpicion. 



But 



this late avowal of a fucceffor, whom he had lb long difowned, did 
not fatisfy the partifans of Agefilaus, who was the brother of Agis on 
the fide of his father Archidamus, but younger by many years, being 
£>orn of a different mother, and failing Leotychides, the neareft heir to 
the throne. Under a diminutive and ignoble form, Agefilaus concealed 
a vigorous and fervid mind, a manly elevation of character, a ge- 
nerous ambition of foul. Thefe refpe&able qualities, adorned 




the milder 



of 



condefcenfion, and unli- 



mited complaifance for his friends, early attrafted the notice, and 



firft names of 



of 



than Lyfander, who, as his perfonal hopes of grandeur were blafted 
by the univerfal jcaloufy and rcfentmcnt that had been juftly excited 
in Sparta againft his oftcntatious abufe of power, confined all his 
projects of ambition to the aggrandifemcnt of his favourite. That 
eloquence and addrefs 8 , which would have been ineftedtual if cm- 

i 

3 The partifans of Leotychides, in plead- it was the lamcnefs of the title only which 
ing his caufc before the aflembly, alleged Apollo mult have had in view, fince it was a 
an oracle that exhorted the Spartans to be- matter indifferent to the gods whether the 
ware of a lame reign. This pointed at A^c- Spartan kings walked gracefully ; but a matter 
filaus, who limped in walking. Hut Lyfan- of high importance whether they defcended 

from Hercules, the fon of Jupiter, or Alci- 
biades, an Athenian profligate and exile 



dcr, by one of thofc ready and uuevpc&cd 
turns, which often decide the rcfolutions of 



numerous ailemblics, dircfted the battery of Com. Pint, in Agcfil. k Lyfand. Sc Xenoph. 
the oracle againlt Leotychides, aflerting, that Agcfil. Pancgyr, & Ilcllcn. J. iii, p. 403. 

ployed 



y 

; 
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ployed for hirnfelf, fucceeded in behalf of another ; and by the in 
fluence and intrigues of Lyfander, ftill more than by the ftrong 
claims of juftice and of merit, Agefilaus was declared fucccflbr to the 
vacant throne; and, at the diftance of about two years, commander 
in chief of the Greek forces in Alia ; an office lefs fplendid in name 
than that of king of Sparta, but carrying with it more folid weight 
and authority. 

In the interval of thefe fucceffive honours, he approved his atten- cinadon's 
tive vigilance in the fcrvice of the republic, of which the fafety, 
and even the exiftence was endangered by a daring and bloody 
confpiracy. A youth named Cinadon, diftingulfhed above his 
companions by extraordinary ftrength and agility, was not lefs 
confpicuous for undaunted courage and ambition. Defcended of 



an 



felt and regretted the mortifying par- 



tiality of 



he lived. His pride was 



the refle&ion 



and his manhood mature 



fiances of his birth muft for ever exclude him from the principal 
dignities of the ftate, which circulated among a few Spartan fami- 
lies, without the poffibility of extending beyond that very limited 
fphere. The warmth of his character, and the impetuofity of his 
paffions, prompted him to leek juftice and revenge: nor was his 
blind and headlong ferocity alarmed by the means, however atro- 
cious, that muft lead to this favourite end. He communicated the 
horrid dfcfign to men of his own, and of an inferior condition, ex- 
aggerating their cruel treatment by a ftern arillocracy, which he 
contraftcd with the mild equality of the neighbouring communities; 
and perhaps aif:rting, that if they muft fubmit to a mailer, it would 
he better to have one than many ; that even the lubjeifts of a mo- 
narchy enjoyed greater equality and liberty than the members of the 
Spartan republic, fmee the former all equally participated in thofe 
preferments and honours, to which not only the /laves, the Helots, 



Ynr, II. 1> b 



and 
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c H A P. an( j freedmen > but the whole body of the Lacedaemonian people, 

AA V If • 

were forbidden to afpire. After this general reprefentation, he ne~ 




gle&ed not, what was more effectual and important, to arraign the 
arrogance and cruelty of particular fenators, and to inflame the re- 
fentment of individuals againft their private and domeftic foes ; nor 
did he forget to encourage them all with the certain profpedt of fuc- 
cefs, by contralling their own ftrength and numbers with the weak- 
nefs of an enemy, who might be taken unarmed, and cut off by 

furprife 9 * 

is discovered The time for adion approached, and the author of the confpi- 
«ccorio»/° r rac 7 commanded his aflbciates to ftay at home, that they might 

be ready at a call, Agefilaus, meanwhile, performed the accuftomcd 
vows and facrifices for the fafet-y of the republic ; the appearance of 
the entrails announced fome dreadful and concealed danger ; a fc- 
cond vi&im was flain, and the figus were ltill more unfavourable ; 
hut after examining the third facrifice, the prieft exclaimed, " We 
feem, O Agefilaus ! to be in the midft of our enemies." Soon after- 
wards, a perfon, whofe name has not been thought worthy of re- 
cord, denounced Cinadon to the magiftrates, as guilty of a treafon- 
ahle defign, of which he had endeavoured to render himfelf an ac- 



complice- When the informer was dcfired to explain his declaration 
more fully, he told them, that Cinadon having conduced him to 
the great fquare of the city, which being defined for the public af- 
fembly and the market, was the ufual place of rendezvous, delired 
him to count the number of Spartans whom he law in that fpacioiiN 
reiort. That he counted the king, the ephori, the fenators, ami 
about forty others, and then alked Cinadon, for what purpofc 
lie had required him to take that fccmingly ulelelli trouble? I 
caufe, replied the conlpirator, 1 reckon the Spartans to be cnemir> ' 
and all the red, whole great numbers you behold in the market- 
place, to be friends. Nor does this proportion apply to Sparta only ; 



• Xcnoplu Ileilen. 1. iii. p. 493, & feqej. 



m 
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in the farms and villages adjacent to the city, we fhall in each C X I ^ I P# 
houfe and family have one enemy, the mafter, but all the fervants 
will be our friends. Cinadon then acquainted him with the objedl 
and caufe of the confpiracy, which had been formed by men of pro- 
bity and fortitude, and which was foon to be communicated to the 
flaves, peafants, and the whole body of Lacedaemonian people, 
whofe animofity againft the Spartans was too violent to be con- 
cealed. That the grcateft part of the confpirators, being trained 
for war, had arms in their hands ; that the fhops of the armourers, 
the tools of thole artificers who wrought in metal, wood, and 
ftone, and even the inftruments of agriculture, might furnifh fuch 
weapons to the reft, as would fully anfwer the purpofe againft un- 
armed men. 

This alarming intelligence roufed the activity, without fhaking Aaivityand 
the firmnefs, of the Spartan magiftrates. It would have been * P en ° e ° 



fe 



impru- the Spartan 
j • t magiftrates. 



the extent of his refources, and the number of his affociates. On 
pretence of the public fervice, they contrived to fend him to Aulon, 
(for in fimilar expeditions they had often employed his ready arm 
and enterprifing valour), that he might feize, in that licentious city, 
and bring within the reach of juftice, feveral daring violators of the 
Spartan laws, among whom was a very beautiful woman, who cor- 
rupted the manners of young and old ,0 . The fenatc prepared wag- 
gons for conveying the pri loners, and furnifhed every thing necef- 
fary for the journey- A body of chofen horfemcn was appointed to ' 
accompany Cinadon, who fct out without fufpeding that this long 
train of preparation was deftined againft himfclf alone. But no Cinadon and 
fooncr had he reached a proper diltance from the city, than he JiUTfcized 
was feized as a traitor, and compelled, by the terror of immediate and P unilhcd - 
death, to denounce his accomplices. Their names were lent to the 
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the Greek 
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Difgraces 
Lyfamier, 
who alone 
rivalled his 

authority. 
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fenate 



prieft, and the other leaders of the confpi 



t, Tifa menus 
were fcourg 

and finally 1 



formidabl 



lieved by death. 

The raih enterprife of Cinadon ftill filled the Spartaas with, 
alarm, when intelligence was conveyed of the 
tions of Artaxerxes, againll whom the perfuafive influence of Ly- 
fander encouraged them to employ the great and foiid, but as yet 
unknown abilities, of their young and warlike prince. Since the 
reign of Agamemnon, Ageiilaus was the firft Grecian -king who 
led the united forces of his country to make war in Alia ; and his 



im. 



of Atreus and Achilles, is mu 
panegyric of Xenophon, warm 



inferior in renown : becaufe 



iplendid 



even beyond 



3ut the c( 
furpafled 



the ufual colour of his compofitions, muft yet, tike 
man, be for ever eclipfed by the luftre of the Iliad 
quells of Agefilaus, however different in fame, ; 
misfortune, the war of Troy. Both were pernicious to the interefts of 
Greece ; but of the two, the victories of Agefilaus proved the moft fa- 
tal, not indeed in their immediate, but in their remote confequences. 

In the fpring of the year three hundred and ninety-fix before 
Ghrift, he left -Sparta, with three thoufand Lacedaemonian freed- 

amounting to fix thoufand, 
hiefly collected from the confederate cities of Pcloponncfus. Sin 



men, and a body of foreign troops 



the irregular and unjuftihable conduct of Agis, in his unfortunate 



Arc 



111 



the field by a council of ten fenators, whole concurrence was held 
necefiary in all public meafures. Agefilaus demanded a council, 
not often, but of thirty Spartans: a refined ftroke of policy, which 
ftrongly indicates that artful dexterity with which, during a long ad- 
miniftration, he uniformly promoted the views of his intcreft and nm- 



umbcr of 



importance 
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importance. Each member, as he pofleffed lefs weight and influence, 
felt himfelf lefs concerned in the honour of the body j and the 
whole were more eafily fwayed and governed by the king. Lyfan- 
der alone, whofe name in Afia was illuftrious or terrible, rivalled 
for a while the power of Agefilaus. But the colleagues of Lyfan- 
der were the firft to difpute his pretenfions, and to controul his au- 



C H A P 
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a us 



availed himfelf of their envy, and liftened too 
eafily to the diftates of felfifhnefs, in humbling the arrogance of a 
rival who had been the chief author of his own greatnefs. By 
thwarting the meafures of Lyfander, by denying his requefls, by 
employing him in offices unbecoming his dignity l \ he rendered 
him contemptible in the eyes of thofe by whom he had been fo long 
feared. This ungenerous treatment of a benefadlor, as well as the 
afpiring pride of the benefaftor himfelf, which could excite fuch 



gratitude in ai 
y of friendfhip 



After 



ful rupture, which ended in an affefted reconciliation, Lyfander 



fent 



Hell 



in which he could not expert an opportunity to perform any thing 
worthy of his ancient fame. He returned, therefore, in a few 
months to Sparta, covered with difgrace, enraged by difappoint- 
ment, and vowing implacable revenge againft the cruel ingratitude 
of his friend, which he felt more deeply than the injufticc of all his 
enemies together, 

Agefilaus fixed his head-quarters at Ephefus, a place recommended Treachery of 

, t n • 1 r i Tillaphcrnei^ 

by its centrical htuation, as the molt convenient rendezvous lor the 
recruits which flocked to his ftandartl from every part of the coafl ; 
at the fame time that fuch a fhtion enabled him to conceal from 
the enemy which of their provinces was the intended oh j eft of his 

11 Lyfander was known in the End ns a fnry. Vid. Plut. in Agcfil. & Lyfund. & 
conqucior; Agefilaus made him a commif- Xcnoph, llellcn. 1. iii. r- 197* 
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invafion. Thither Tiflaphernes fent an embaffy, demanding the 
reafon of fuch mighty preparations. Agefilaus replied, " That the 



Greeks 
Europe, 



me 



of Tiflaphernes had orders to declare, 



nclined to acknowledge 



independence of the Grecian colonies ; that the report of his hoflil 



e 



intentions 



•ainft either them or the mother-country 



found 



of the recent tranf- 



aftions between TifTaphernes and Dercyllidas, ambafladors might 
fhortly be expected from Sufa, impo\ 



Greeks 



Unt 



fhould be completed, TifTaph 



a conti- 



nuation of the truce, which, on his fide, he was ready to feal by 
whatever formalities Agefilaus thought proper to require 
Spartan king frankly avowed his fufpicioi 
unwilling to embroil his country in an 



unneceffary 



The 



yet being 



•members 



renew his late engagements with TifTaphernes. 
fwore and deceived for the laft time. No 



perfid 



fooner 



the long- expected auxiliaries from the Eaft, than he commanded 



f 



delayed to comply, the weight of the Perfian arms would enforce 
obedience- The prudent, or pious Spartan, while his friends were 
alarmed with this unexpe&ed declaration, aflumcd an unufual gaiety 



of 



rejoiced to commence the war 



m 



Innocent 
ilratagem of 
Agefilaus ; 



Meanwhile he prepared to encounter the infidious arts of the 



fatrap, witl 



1 



addrefs. It was induftrioufly 



given out, that li€ intended to march into the province of Caria, the 



favourite refid 



ptuous parks and palaces, and ftrengthened by a fortrefs 
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pofitory of his treafures. The intervening cities were ordered to C H a e. 
mend the roads, to furnifh a market, and to prepare every thing 
moft neceffary to facilitate the march of the Grecian army. Tiffa- 
phernes, not doubting that Caria was the intended fcene of war, 
efpecially as the mountainous nature of that province rendered it 




for horfe 



encamped with his own numerous cavalry in the plains of the Mean- 
der, in order to intercept the paffage of the enemy. But Agefilaus He defeats 
having potted a iumcient garnlon in Ephefus, left that city, and ana plunders 
turning to the north, advanced by rapid marches into Phrygia, the Phr>gU1 ' 
rich plunder of which rewarded the active diligence of his lbldiers. 
The felfilh fatrap was unwilling to relieve the province of Pharna- 
bazus, by weakening the defence of his own ; and accordingly re- 
mained inactive on the fruitful banks of the Me:nder, whofe wind- 
ing ftream fkirts the northern frontier of Caria, It 111 fufpe&ing an 
invafion of the Greeks from Ephefus and the neighbouring fea- 
ports. During the greated part of the fummer Agefilaus ravaged 
Phrygia ; the Barbarians were fhamefully defeated in feveral ren- 
counters ; at length they ceafed to refill: his arms ; nor attempted 
even to harafs his retreat, when, having gratified the ju/l leil-nt- 
ment of his country, he returned, loaded with Jpoil, to winter in 
Ephefus '\ 

In the Phrygian expedition, Agefilaus fharcd, and furpaned, the Kmpiovmcr.t 



toils of the mcanefi foldier, from whom he rcfuicd to be dillinguilhed duHnVtheir* 

by his dref% his food, or his accommodations, by day or night, u-i^in Phr> 
The inadlive fcafon of the year was mod diligently and ulefully 
employed. Fphcfus and the neighbouring towns glowed with the 
ardour of military preparation. The Phrygian wealth was em- 
ployed to urge the hand of indudry. Shields, fpcaj>, lwords, and 
helmets, filled every fhop, and every magazine. The inhabitants of 
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Agefilaus 
prepares for 

the enfuing 

campaign. 

Olymp. 
occvi. 2. 

A. C. 395. 



the country were allured by great rewards to form their heft horfes 
to the difeipline of the field ; and the wealthy citizens were exempted 
from the ferviee of the enfuing campaign* upon condition only that 
they furniflied a horfeman, properly equipped, to perform their 
vicarious duty. The veteran foldiers, as well as the new levies 



were daily exercifed 



the 



amufements which reprefented a faithful image, and which formed 



the beft fchool, of war. Agefilaus often condefcended to 



Ibute 



xterity 



manners 



to the troops ; the fuperiority of his talents commanded their willing 
obedience ; they vied with each other in loyalty to their prince ; 
they vied in gratitude to the gods with their prince himfelf, who, as 
often as he obtained the crown of vidtory, dedicated the honourable 
reward in the admired temple of Ephefian Diana. " What then 
(adds a foldier, a philofopher, and a man of piety) might not be 
expe&ed from troops who delighted in the exercife of war, refpeQed 



»3 ^1 



their general, and revered the gods 

The expectation of Xenophon, who beheld the interefting fcenes 
at Ephefus, which he has inimitably defcribed, was fully gratified by 
the fuccefs of the enfuing campaign. Agreeably to the annual revo- 
lution of offices in the Lacedemonian republic, a commiffion of 
thirty Spartans was fent early in the fpring to fupply the place of 
Lyfander and his colleagues. Among the members of this new 
council Agefilaus diftributed the various departments of military 
command. The fuperior abilities of Ilcrippidas were entrufled 
with the veteran army who had ferved under Cyrus. Xcnocies 



was appointed to conduct the cavalry. Mygdo commanded the 
Afiatic levies ; Scythes, the Lacedaemonian freedmcn ; for himfelf, 
as his peculiar care, the general referved the faithful and warlike 
body of Peloponnclian allies, chofen from the flower and vigour of 
many flourishing republics. With a view to encourage his foldier* 



n Xenoph. pancgyr. Agcfil. 
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before 
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before taking the field, he ordered the Phrygian prifoners to be 
brought forth, ftripped, and expofed to fale. The Greeks viewed 
with contempt the delicate vvhitenefs of their {kins, their flaccid 
mufcles, their awkward motions, their fhapelefs forms, their un- 
wieldy corpulence, and the effeminate foftnefs of their whole perfons. 
Such an enemy they confidered as nothing fuperior to an army of 

women x+ . 

Agefilaus had declared, that he would be no longer fatisfied with Attacks the 
ravaging the extremities, but was determined to attack the center, pcrfian do- 
of the Pcrfian dom itiions. Tiflaphcrncs, fearful of being deceived Lower v. a 
by a fecond feint, again conducted his fquadrons to the banks of 

the Meander, and reinforced with the flower of his infantry the 
garrifons of Caria, which (as the contrary had been induftriouily 
reported) he concluded to be the main objedl of approaching hoftili- 
ties. But the Spartan was too able a general to repeat the fame 
game. On this ocoafion, therefore, he carried into execution the 
defign which had been made public, marched towards the royal city 
of Sardis, and ravaged the adjoining territory without oppofition. 
He had acquired much valuable booty, and fhaken the fidelity of 
the Lydian^ before any enemy appeared to refift his progrcis. That 
reliftance, which was made too late, proved ineficdlual. After 
feveral fuccefsful fkirmilTics he defeated the Perfians in a general 
engagement on the banks of the Ridolus, furrounded and took their 
camj), in which, belide other riches, he found feventy talents of 
filver. lie likewiie exported to have taken the unrelenting enemy nfllil of 
of the Greek:;, the perfidious Tiflaphcrncs ; but that crafty traitor, 
fufpeding the event of the battle, had thrown himlelf, with a con- 
liderablc body of troops, within the flrong walls of Sardis, where his 
cowardice continued to relide, difplaying the inglorious pride of 
pomp and luxury, while the provinces of Artaxcrxcs fell a prey to 



14 Xcnoph. p. <;oo. 
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C J£i£t P * the ho ft ile invader. The time of his punifhment, however, was now 

XX v II. a b 

arrived. His whole life had been difgraceful to himfelf ; but its lafl 
fcene had difgraced the arms of his mafter, who cancelled, by one 
flroke of royal ingratitude, the merit of innumerable perfidies and 
cruelties committed for his fervice. Tithrauftes was fent from court 
to take off the head of the obnoxious fatrap; who, being allured to 
a conference, was caught by his own arts 15 , and met with a juft fate; 
although the author of his death was, perhaps, the only man in 
Perfia or in Greece with whom Tiflaphernes had any claim of 
merit. 

He is fuc- Tithrauftes, who had come from Babylon efcorted by a powerful 
TkhrauRes, body of cavalry, poflefled the mandate of the great king for afluming 
the^ame^line t ^ ie government of Lower Afia, and the conduct of the war. Having 
of conduft. removed the only rival who had interefl or ability to difpute this 

extenfive and honourable commiffion, his next care was to fend an 
embafTy to Agefilaus, which, inftead of indicating the character of a 
great general (for fuch Tithrauftes was efteemed in the Eaft) be- 
trayed the mean and tcmporifing genius of his worthlefs predeceffor, 
The ambaftadors were inftruded to declare, " That Tiflaphernes, the 
author of thofe troubles which embroiled Greece and Perfia, had 
fuffered a juft death ; and that the king, who had been too Ion<* 



deceived by his artifices, was now ready to acknowledge the inde- 
pendence of the Grecian colonies, on condition that Agefilaus 
withdrew his troops from Afia." The Spartan honeftly replied, 
u That the alternative of war or peace depended, not on himfelf, 
but on the refolution of the aifembly and fenale; nor could he 
remove his forces from the Eaft without the cxprels command of 
his republic." The artful fatrap perceiving that it was impoffiblc fur 
him to interrupt, determined at leaf! to divert, the courfe of hoftili- 
ties. None knew better than Tithrauftes the ufe of money as an 



15 Poljacnus, I. vii. The fail is mentioned with few circum/lmccs in Diodorus, and 



with none in Xcnophon, p. joi. 
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inftrument of ncgociation. He condefcended to purchafe from c " ,\ p ' 

xxv 11. 

Agefilaus, by a very large fum, the tranquillity of Lydia ; and as it 
feemed a matter of indifference to the Spartan king whichever part, 
of the Perfian dominions felt the weight of his invafion, he evacuated 
that province, and again entered Phrygia. 

While he purfued his march northwards, he was overtaken in Agefilaus 
Ionia by a welcome meflenger from home, who delivered him a ™S^ht 
letter, teftifying the grateful admiration of his countrymen, pro- 1™™^°* 
longing the term of his military command, and entruIUng him with fiect - 

„ Olymp. 

the numerous fleet, which had failed two years before, to counteract xcvL 3. 
the defigns of the enemy 16 . This fleet, confiding of ninety gallies, 
was- adtually commanded by Pharax, who, during the glorious 
career of Agefilaus's victories, had filerrtly performed very ufeful 
and meritorious fervice. The naval preparations of Artaxerxes, 

which, as above-mentioned, fir/I excitod the alarm in Greece, 

were ftill carried on with activity. Various fquadrons were 
equipped in the harbours of Phoenicia, Cilicia, and other maritime 
provinces, of which the combined ftrength far exceeded the fleet 
of Greece. But the vigilant diligence of Pharax prevented their 



A. C. 39^. 



union. His fh 
of EevDt ; witl 



Sparta, he had contracted 



an alliance. The ports of Cyprus, Rhodes, and the Greek cities in 
the Carian Cherfonefus, were open to his cruifcrs. Availing himfelf 
of thole important advantages, he fleered with rapidity along the 
hoflile fhorcs ; and feafonably dividing or combining his fleet, 

effcdually retrained the enemy from making their projected d 
fecnts on Peloponnefus, and even deterred them from failing 
the Aliatic leas 17 . Agefilaus, unmindful of this cflcntial fervice, which he 
which had prevented any diverfion of the Greek forces in the tail, onnnus kk 
deprived Pharax of the command, and fubilitutcd in his Head 



I'iiai. 
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Agefilaus 

entertains 



CHAP. Pifander, a near relation of his own, who pofiefTed indeed the am- 

bitious valour, and manly firmnefs of the Spartan character, hut 

neither the experience, nor the abilities, fufficient to qualify him for 
this weighty truft. 

The firft effects of this fatal error were eclipfed by a momentary 
hopes of blaze of glory. Agefilaus entered Phrygia j attacked, conquered, 

and purfued Pharnabazus ; who, flying from port to port, was fuc- 
ceffively driven from every part of his valuable province lS . The fame 
of the Grecian victories ftruck terror into the neighbouring countries. 
Cotys 19 , or Corylas, the proud tyrant of Paphlagonia, who difdained 
the friendfhip of the great king", fent humbly to requeft that the na- 



conquenng 
the Perfian 
empire ; 



tive valour of his numerous and invincible cavalrv misrht be affbeiated 

j O 



with the Spartan arms* 1 . The inferior fatraps, and efpecially their 

oppreffed fubjedts, courted the prote&ion of Agefilaus, expe&ing 
that the unknown dominiun uf Ctcccc would be lighter than the 

yoke of Perfia, of which they had long felt and regretted the leverity. 
The deceitful Ariaeus, who had fhared the guilt, without {baring the 
punifhment of Cyrus, could never be heartily reconciled to a maftcr 
agaxnft whom he had once rebelled. His adlual wealth, and ancient 
honours, gave him a powerful influence over the numerous Barba- 
rians who had followed the (landard of Cyrus and his own ; and 
whofe difcontented fpirits might cafily be inflamed into a fecond 
revolt M . The commotion was general in Lefler Afia ; and, as 
Egypt had already rebelled, Agefilaus, at the head of about twenty 
thoufand Greeks, and innumerable Barbarian allies, might entertain 
a very rational expectation to fhakc the throne of Artaxerxes ; efpe- 
cially as the experience of his friend and admirer, Xenophon, who 
was {till the companion of his arms, muft have powerfully encou- 
raged him to that glorious dcfien*\ 



18 Xenophon compares him to the Scythian 
Nomadca. 

■» lie is called Cotys in Xenoph. Gr. Hifl. 
Plutarch, and Dioclorus ; and Corylas in 

Xenoph. Anabaf. 1. v. p. 370. 

9 
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10 Xmoph. ibid. 

IMut. in Af>rlil. 
al Idem, ibid. Diodor. ). xiv. 
13 Diodor. ibid. & Xenoph. 
negyr. ft Plut. in Agcfil. 
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A A VII. 




not probably have been followed by any folid advantages, becaufe 
the diminutive territory and population of Sparta formed a bafis far blafte/by 
too feeble to fupport fuch a weight of conqueft, was blafted, in the btemgfnfe 
bloom of hope, by intelligence equally unexpected and diftrefsful. fromGreece - 
Tithraultes, who knew the power of gold over the Grecian councils, 
determined, with the approbation of the king his matter, to give full 
play to this main-fpring of politics. The Cretan and iEgcan feas 
were carele&ly guarded by the uniulpcdting confidence of the new 
admiral. Tithrauiles perceived the negled ; and dilpatched, with- 
out any fear of capture, various emiflaries into Greece, well qualilied 
by bribes and addrefs, to pradtifc with the difcontcnted and factious 
demagogues, the natural enemies of Sparta, of ariftocratic govern- 
ment, and of the public tranquillity 24 . 

The principal inftrumcnt of thefe fecret negociations was Timo- Means by 
crates of Rhodes, a man of an intriguing and audacious fpirit, who r^fan^ 
carried with him no lefs a fum than fifty talents (above nine thou- kindle a war 

J x in thu 

(and pounds fterling), which he diftributcd, with lavifh promiies of country, 
future bounty, to Cyclon of Argos, to Timolaus and Polyanthes of 
Corinth, to Androclidcs Ikncnias and GalaXadorus of Thebes ; 
names for the mod part oblcurc in the annals of war, but important 
in the hiftory of Jomcllic faction, The tyranny of Sparta was the 
perpetual theme cA theic venal hirelings, not only in their refpettive 
communities, but in every quarter ol* Greece, to which they were 
luccedively carried with a mercenary diligence. They painted in 
the llrongcll colours the injullicc, the cruelty, and the iunncalurabJe 
ambition ol that haughty republic, who had made foldiers of her 
Haves, that lhc might make Haves of her allies. The dcllrudlivc 
and impious Jevallation of tlie lacred territory of Elis was arraigned 
with every term of reproach. 'I he lame calamities it was pro- 
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•Motives by 
which the 
enemies of 
Sparta 
were actu- 
ated. 



ptafied, rauft foon overwhelm the neighbouring countries, unlefs 
they prepared (while it was yet time to prepare) for a vigorous 
defence ; fince Sparta purfued her conquefts in Afia with no other 
view but to lull the fecurity, and rivet the chains, of Greece as . 

Strong as thefe inve&ives may appear, and interefted as they cer- 
tainly were, they did not exceed the truth ; and, what is of more 
importance, they were addrefied to men well difpofed to believe 
them. Since the fubverfion of the Athenian power, the imperious 
government of Sparta had rendered her almoft alike odious to her 
jold, and to her new, confederates. The former, and particularly the 
Corinthians, Arcadians, and Achasans, complained with the warmth 
which juftice gives, that, after fharlng the toils and dangers of the 
Peloponnefian war, they had been cruelly deprived of the fruits of 

vittory. The latter, and efpecially fuch communities as had re- 
volted from Athena, lamented that their blood and treafure had been 



fpent in vain. 



fought for freed 



Circum- 
ftanccs which 
encouraged 
their holti- 

Jity. 



but their valour had been rewarded by a more intolerable fervitude. 
Argos had long been the enemy, and Thebes afpired to become the 
rival, of Sparta. Above all, the Athenians, animated by the pa- 
triotifm of Thrafybulus, their deliverer from the Spartan yoke, longed 
to employ the firft moments of returning vigour in the purluit of 
glory and revenge. 

The corruption of thofe morbid humours, which muft have foon 

fermented of thcmfelves, was accelerated by the mercenary cmi flaries 
of Tithrauftcs. The occafion, too, fecmed favourable for aflaulting 
the domeflic ftrength of a republic, whofe arms were ambitioully 
employed in extending her diftant conquefts. The conduct of the 
Thebans had already announced this defign. They not only refilled 
afTiftance to Agcfilaus towards carrying on his caftern campaign, but 
treated liim without refpedt or decency, while he crofTed their 
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dominions j and, were not ambition blind, he muft have perceived and C y Y^ T P * 




war. 



refented their hoflility, and have delayed to undertake his expedition 
againft Afia, till he had extinguifhed the feeds of war in Greece. 

But, notwithstanding the concurring caufes which haftened a rup- Their cau- 

ture, fuch was the terror of the Spartan name, encreafed by the re- ginning the 
cent glory of Agefilaus, that none of her numerous enemies had 
courage openly to take arms, and to avow their juft animofity. Af- 
ter various, but iecret conferences, held in the principal cities, it 
was determined to wound that republic through her allies, the Pho- 
eians, who were diftinguifhed, amidft the very general difcontent, 
by their unfhaken attachment and fidelity. The Locri Ozolse, a 

fierce and infolent people 2fi , who lived in the neighbourhood of 
Phocis, were eafily perfuaded to levy contributions from a diftridt 
on their eaftern frontier, to which they had not the fmalleft claim, 
and of which the dominion had been long a matter of difpute be- 
tween the Phocians and Thebans. Both thefc dates feem to have 
been injured, and exadtly in the fame degree, by this aggrefTion ; 
but the Phocians, who were the enemies of the Locri, took 
arms to revenge, while the Thebans, who were their friends, 
prepared to abet their injuflicc. They expected, and their ex- 
pectation was gratified, that the Spartans would quickly interfere in 
a quarrel that affefted the moft important intcrcfts of their Pho- 
cian allies ; a tneafure which tended precifely to that ifluc which 
prudence and policy required, lince the Thebans would be com- 
pelled to arm in their own defence, and mull appear to all the neu- 
tral Hates of C J recce, and even to their Lacedemonian enemies, 
to be undelignctlly dragged into a war, nut from an inclination to 
commit, but from the nccefliry to repel, injuries n . 

The irafcible pride of Sparta, ever prone to chaflifc the imallcft Campaigner 
offences with unbounded ievtrity, confpircd with the moll iun-uine Huotia^ 1U 



art 



Thucytiitl. I. i. p. 4 . & p. .(7. 
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hopes of Thebes and her allies. Inftead of condefcending to remon- 
ftrate, inftead of demanding fatisfa&ion, inftead of ordering the 
Thebans to evacuate the territory of Phocis, and to abftain from fu- 
tnre injury, the Spartans flew to arms, and marched to invade 
Boeotia. On the firft rumour of hoftilities, the a&ivity of Lyfander 
had been employed to aflemble their northern confederates, the Ma- 
leans, Heracleans, with thofe who inhabited the villages of Doris 
and Mount Oeta. He penetrated into the Theban territory, gained 
Lebadea by force, Orchomenus by addrefs, and prepared to afiliuk 
the walls of Haliartus, which, next to Thebes, was the flrongeil 

of the Boeotian cities. The difficulty of this enterprife made him 

difpatch a mefTenger to haften the arrival of Paufanias, the Spartan 

king r who had led forth fix thoufand Peloponnefians, to co-operate 
with tliis experienced commander. The unfortunate mefTenger was 
taken by the fcouts of the Thebans, and with him a letter, in 
which Lyfander had fignified his purpofe, and appointed the time 
of rendezvous with Paufanias, that they might furprife Haliartus 
with their combined forces ~\ 

At the fame time that this ufeful intelligence was brought to 
Thebes, there arrived in that city a powerful reinforcement of Athe- 
nian troops, who, though their own capital was unwalled and dc- 
fcncelefs, had been pcriu.idcd by Thrafybulus to brave the refent- 
mcnt of Sparta. To thefe generous auxiliaries the Thebans com- 
mitted their city, their wives, their children, and every object of 
their mod tender concern ; while the warlike youth, and almoll 
all thofe of a military age, a (Tumbled in complete armour, fet out in 

the dead of night, and performing a journey of fifteen miles with 
filence and celerity, reached, while it was yet dark, the gates of 
Haliartus. Their unexpected arrival flruck a plcafmg terror into 
their friends, who were affe&cd ftill more deeply, when they un- 
derftood the caufc of this nodurnal expedition. The Thebaic 

58 Xcnoph. Hdlcn. p. 503, Sc fcqq. 
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difpelled their fear, and animated their hope, expefting not only C X Yyn P ' 




to fave Haliartus, but to obtain a fi glial advantage over the un- 
fufpe&ing confidence of the aflailants. 

For this purpofe, they fent a ftrong detachment to lie in ambuflh. by 
without the walls. The reft:, reinforced by the townfmen, formed defeat the 

n afTailanU, 

themfelves in battle array, and itood to their arms, behind the gates. 
Lyfander arrived in the morning ; but Paufanias, who had not re- 
ceived his meffage, ftil! continued in the neighbourhood of Platrca. 
The foldiers, flufhed by recent vi&ory, difdaincd to depend on the 
tardy motions of their auxiliaries. They requeftcd Lyfander to 
lead them againft the place; a meafure to which he was otherwife 
much inclined, being eager to lhatch the glory to himfelf, without 
dividing it with Paufanias, his rival and enemy, 

He approached the town, and boldly began the attack, perceiving Battle oHIa- 
the avails and battlements to be unguarded. But before any breach dcatTo/Ly- 
was made, the different gates at once flew open, while the The- fandeft 
bans and Haliartians ruihed forth with one confent, and with irre- 
liftible fury. Lyfander, with a prieft who attended him, was flain 
on the fir ft onfet. His men began to rally, but the Thebans, 
polled in ambufli without the city, occalioncd a new terror. The 
enemy every where gave way ; above a thoufand fell in the field of 
battle, the reft: were routed, put to flight, and jpurfucd with great 
{laughter 3 \ 

The firfl intelligence of this fatal difaftcr brought Paufanias to the 
fcene of attion, that he might examine the lull extent of the cala- 
mity. It would have been fruitlcls to attempt the liege of Haliar- 
tus ; but it was neccftary to carry off the bodies of the flain. Pau- 
fanias held a council of war, to determine whether this pious duty 
fhould be eftcfted by force, or whether he might condefcend to fo- 
licit the humanity of the vi&ors. Force fecmcd dangerous, as the 



55 Xcnoph. I. iii. p. 505, k iVqq. Plutarch, in LyftnJ. 
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CHAP, principal deftru&ion had happened immediately under the walls of the 

place, which it would be impoffible to approach without iuffcring 
extremely from the milTile weapons of the enemy, and without 




more 



H 



Hartus, requefting leave to bury the dead. The demand was grant- 
ed, on condition that the Peloponnefian army mould immediately 
evacuate Boeotia. Paufanias complied, and returned to Sparta. His 
want of fuccefs, rather than his demerit, fubje&ed him to trial and 
condemnation. He efcaped capital puniftiment by flying to Tegca, 
where he foon afterwards fickened and died. His fon Agefipoiis 
affumed the Spartan fceptrc, which, at that juncture, required ths 
direction of more experienced hands J \ 



3° Id. ibid. 
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CHAP. XXVIII. 



Recal of Agefilaus from the Eafl. — He invades Bceotia. 

Views of Evagoras King of Cyprus. — His Friends 
fljip with C 077 on. — The latter entrufled with the Per fan 
Fleet. — He defeats the Lacedccmonians. — Battle 
Cor once a. — The Cor'mthian War. — Conoii rebuilds the 




Walls and Harbours of Athens. — Conquefts of Conon 
and Thrafy bulus. — Peace of Antalcidas. 






HE defeat at Haliartus, which exafperatcd, without hum- C H a p. 

, . r i • • XXVJ1I. 

bling, the Spartans, conlirmed the courage of their enemies, 




and haftened the defection of their allies. The league was openly formed 8 ?-" 
ratified and avowed by the republics of Thebes, Argos, Athens, 1 p ? r [ 2 

and Corinth. The fpirit of revolt feized Eubcca, pervaded the pro- republic 10 

„ ^ rccal A:c- 

vinccs of Acarnania, Leucas, Ambracia, the rich cities of Chalcis, fihius from 

• the 

and the warlike principalities of Theflaly The whole fabric of the oiymp.' 
Spartan power, railed and cemented by a war of twenty-feven J^c 3 ^ 
years, was ihaken to the foundation ; their victorious leaders were 
no more ; nor did any refource remain, but that ot recalling Agefi^ 
kus from his Aliatic victories that the fortune and valour of this 
aceomplillied general miglit fullain the falling ruins of his country, 
lie received the fatal feytak: \ intimating hi:> recal, at the important 
cribs of his fortune. He had completed his preparations for march- 
ing into l ? ppcr Alia, and his heart already beat with the ardour 
f promilcd conquell and glory 

1 Diotlor. I.xiv. p-^fj- Xcnopli. IlcIIcn. 1 P!i:U:Ji. ii. ^ \c»oj-!-. Hc'.ic:. 

I. iii. p. qo; . 1. n . p. 3 1 
1 Sec V ol. 1 . c. xii. p. *| • l . 
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Having aflerabled the confederates, he communicated the revered 
Qrder of the republic, with which he exprefled his refolution im- 

He commu- . . 

nicateshis mediately to comply, i he generous troops, having atfociated 
Sop. 0 ^ C their own honour with the renown of the general, teftiiied their 

grief and their reluctance by tears and entreaties. But Agefilaus re- 
mained firm in his purpofe, to obey the command of Sparta, to fet 
bounds to his triumphs in the Eaft, and to turn the dire&ion of his 
arms towards a lefs promiling field, to which lie was fummoned by 
the danger of his country 4 . Ecfore crofling the Hellefpont, he de- 
tached four thoufand veteran foldiers, to ftrengthen the Aiiatic gar- 
rifons ; ievetal of which he vifited in perfon, every where aflliri 



his friends, that it was his mod earned wifh to rejoin them in Ana, 
whenever the troubles of Greece fhould permit his abfence. 
Their dfftre The greater part of the army, and particularly the new levies of 

prudently Ionians and iEolians, who had paded their apprcnticefhip in arms 

VvT^nilLz. tinder his fortunate ftandard, declared, with tears of affedtiom thai 

they never would abandon their beloved general. Agefilaus encou- 
raged this difpoiition, which was extremely favourable to his 
views ; and kit it might be nothing but a fally of temporary enthu- 
iiaim, artfully fecurcd its permanence, by propofmg the diftribu- 
tion of valuable rewards, in the Thracian Cherfoncfus, to fuch ofli- 

cers as brought the belt companies of foot or cavalry for the fervicc 
of his intended expedition. He was able to perform his promifes 



with a generous magnificence ; (ince, after defraying the ncce/larv 
cxpenccs of the war, he carried from A(ia above a thoufand ta- 
lent 1 ^ or an hundred and ninety-three thoufand pounds flerlin 



ir 5 



ii; rr'urnto When the whole forces were aflcmhlcd in the ( 'herfoncfus thev 

probably amounted to about ten thoufand men. Their ncareit rout 



Greece. 



4 Xcnoph. Ilcllrn. & P.mcyyr. Agefil. to behold a fucccfsful prncral, proud oft!.* 

& IMuturUi. in Agelil. bellow feerninyj y im- 7cal and llrength of his followers, let at di 

moderate prailcs on this refolution , l>ui it is h.ince the feeble .niilioiiiy ol Im i ejmblu' 
to be confkiercd, that in the tumultuary go- s Id. Ibid. & Diodur p. 
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into Greece lay through the fame countries that had been traveried 




near a century before by Xerxes ; but the adivity of Agefilaus 
accomplished in a month what, to eaftern effeminacy, had been 
the journey of a laborious year. In the long interval of time be- 
tween thefe celebrated expeditions, the Barbarians of Thrace and Ma- 
cedon, through whofe countries it was neceffaiy to march, feem not 
to have made much improvement in the arts of war or peace. They 
were ftill undifciplincd and difunired ; and their defultory arms were 
alike incapable of oppofing the Spartan and the Perftan. Agefilaus 
dcfcended without refiftance into the plains of Thcflaly, where his He deftat* 
progrefs was flopped for a moment by the numerous cavalry of that Han cavalry, 
country, whole petty princes had acceded to the alliance formed 
againfl the ambition of Sparta. By a judicious difpofition of his 
forces, and by evolutions equally fkilful and rapid, he fpeedily fur- 
mounted this obftaclc. To the charge of the Theflalian cavalry, he 
oppofed the weight of his heavy-armed men, by whom the enemy 
were routed and put to flight. Then, with his own horlemcn, w r ho 
would have proved an unequal match for the unbroken vigour of 
the ThcfTalians, he puriued them with great ilaughter, took many 
priibners, and erecfled a trophy of his victory, hi'twoen the moun- 

* 

tains Prantes and Narthacium ft , which form the weftern boundary 
of the cxtenfive plain ot (loromva. 

lnftcad of continuing his jounuy through the hoflilc country of [ma.If.iluc 
Locris, whole wcaknefs ho diklaii:ed to challiie, he marched through tU " 
the friendly territories of Doris and Phoeis, that he might turn the 
fhock of the war ap;ain(l the daring and rebellious Thcbans. He 



found them in arms with their powerful allies, rather provoked, 
than diicourainaL bv a bloody but undeeilive battle, which, loon af- 

ter the difailcr at ILdiaitus had been loueht aeainll the Lacetb-ino- 
nians at Kpiecia, a hnall town on the eonunon ironlier of ( orinth 
and Sieyon. The eoniederate army was lliil about twenty lliouland 



\c\iOy\\. 1 Idle 11. 1. iv. jv ^ t;. 



11 



ront v ; 
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ftrong ; the forces of Agefilaus fully equalled that number, as he 
had received confiderable fuppiies from Sparta and Phocis; and, as 
the fecondary cities, particularly Orchomenus of Boeotia, and Epi- 
daurus of Argolis, had joined his arms, prompted by their ufual 
•envy, and refentment againft their refpedtive capitals. The hoftile 
battalions approached ; thofe of Agefilaus inarching, in good order, 
from the banks of the Cephiifus, while the Thebans impetuoufly 
defcended from the mountains of Helicon, Before they arrived at 
the fcene of adtion, in the Boeotian plain of Coronsea 7 , a city thirty 
miles diilant from Thebes, the fuperftition of both armies was 
alarmed by an eclipfe of the fun ; and the wifdom of Agefilaus was 
alarmed, far more juftly, by mod unexpected intelligence from the 



Eafl 8 . 



unfortunate partiality had intrufted 



n 



fleet 



tlu: 



Pcrfian, or rather Phoenician fquadrons, had been committed to the 
dire&ion of a far more able commander. After the decifive en- 
gagement at ALgos Potamos, which was followed by the taking of 
Athens, and the conelufion of the Peloponnefian war, Conon, the 

Athenian admiral, cfrapod wirh a frw gullies into the harbour of Sa- 

lamis, the capital of the ifle of Cyprus. That city, and a confider- 
able part of the ifland, was then fubject to Evagoras, a man whom 
the voice of panegyric represents as governing, with confummatc 



wifdom 9 , a kingdom, which lie had acquired by heroic valour. 



This admired prince boafled a dciccnt from Teucer, who, returning 
from the iicgc of Troy eight hundred years before the reign of Eva- 
goras, had founded the lirll C Jrccian colony on the Cyprian lhore. 
Durinir that lon^ Ipaee of time- Salamis had undergone various re- 



7 The places clillinrruilheil hy that name 9 ffocr :u \ panegyric ofF.vngoras in/.y he 
arc dclcribed by Strabo, p. 407. 4.0, 411, rnciilcd the picliirc of ;i gicat king : ihetlu- 

;ir,v ' 43 I • tatter ii only Loo pcifcdl. 

H Xcnopli. Hcllen. I. iv. p. 518. Plut.. 

iji Agcfil. 

volutions. 
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volutions. Evagoras was born, and educated, under the reign of c Y y V f n p> 

v\ V 111* 

an ufurper, who fell by the dagger of an aflaffin, who in his turn 
aflumed the crown. Evagoras fled to Cificia, obtained the pro- 
tection of the fat rap of that province, returned to Salamis with a 
handful of men, furprifed and dethroned the new tyrant, to whom 
he was not bound by any tie of allegiance. 

From the moment that he began to reign, he difcovered the moft 
partial fondnefs for Athens, in whofe language, arts, and inftitutions, 



ae began to reign, he difcovered the moft His »ttach- 

... ment to 
, in whofe language, arts, and inftitutions, Athens, and 

his youth had been liberally inftru&ed ; and which afterwards formed f" r e Conoa 



the ftudy and delight of his manhood, the amufement and confola- 
tion of his declining age. But, unfortunately for the fenfibility 
and affectionate gratitude of Evagoras towards a country to which 
he owed his education and his happinefc, he lived at a period whery, 
before the lituation of his principality enabled him to afford any 
effe&ual affiftance to Athens, he beheld that proud republic deprived 
of the fplendour and dominion which flic had enjoyed above feventy 
years. He lamented her misfortunes with a filial tendernefs, and 
received with the kindefl hoipitalrty her oppreiled and afBided 
citizens. The virtuous and cntcrprifing Conon deferved his affeflion 
and efteem, and loon acquired the unlimited confidence of a mini 
congenial to his own. They afted with the happieft concert for 
the fecurity and aggrandifement of the little kingdom, alluring new 

inhabitants from Greece, increasing their arts and inchiflry, extend- 
ing navigation and commerce; ami, in a ihort time, Salamis was 
able to lit out a conlklcrable naval power, and to fubdue and in- 
corporate with her own fubjeets (evcral of the neighbouring com- 
munities. The great king, who had long been confidered as lord 

paramount of Cyprus, interfered not in the domellic concerns 
of the illand, provided he received from thence his finall cuiiom- 
ary tribute. The flouriihing ftatc of Kvngnras's affairs might en- 
able him to pay, and to exceed, the Populated fum ; though it is 

probable that he early meditated, what he afterwards attempted to 

aecomplilh,, 

s 



the Athe- 
nian. 
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< XXVUI P accom P^^ 1 ^ *ke deliverance of his country from this mark of 




Jt bondage. 



Evagoras But a defign which actually engaged him more deeply, and to which 

and Conon 

determine to he was ftrongly incited by the ardent folicitations of Conon, was 

retrieve the 

fortune of the reftoration of Athens (which he confidered as his adoptive coun- 
thatrepubhc. ^ parent) to that ftate of glory and pre-eminence from which 

fhe had miferably fallen. The virtuous and patriotic friends (for as 
fuch contemporaries defcribe them) are rcprcfented as pilots and 
mariners watching the tides and currents, and catching every pro- 
pitious gale that might facilitate the execution of this hazardous 
enterprife. The victories of Agefilaus in the Eaft, which threatened 
to fhake the throne of Artaxerxes, furnifhed an opportunity too fa- 
vourable to elcape their vigilance. Conon had been already recom- 
mended to the great king by Evagoras ; and the recommendation 



had been enforced by Pharnabazus, who knew and admired his 



merit 



of 



countrymen Hieronymus and Nicodemus, had aflifted in cquippin 

the Barbarian Iqtiadrons in the Cilician and Phoenician harbours. 
But the abilities of Pharax, the Spartan admiral, and the cow- 
ardice or negligence of the Perlian commanders, hitherto rendered 
ufeiefs a fleet of near three hundred fail, which was ill manned, and 
which often wanted money. 

Conon m- The adivity of Conon undertook to remedy thefe evils. He 
IhccommanJ ^ Cilicia, travelled to Thapfacus, embarked in the Euphrates ; and, 
of the Per- as vc (f e l was moved by the combined impulfc of winds, oars, and 

fian fleet. y r ' > 

ftream, he dclccnded with rapidity along the winding channel to 
Babylon 10 . The only obftacle to his intended conference with 
Artaxerxes was, his unwiliingnefs to degrade the Athenian charadir 
by dcpreiling the body, bending the knee, and paying the uliw 
marks of refpetlful (ubmi/lion, which were readily granted by Bar- 
barians to the monarch of the Eafl ; but which the Greeks refufed to 



Dioilorus, 1. xiv. p. ^.\z. 



man, 
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man, and referved for the majefty of the gods. This difficulty, how- chap, 

ever, was at length overcome by thofe whofe mutual intereft ftrongly 
folicited an interview. Conon reprefented to the trembling monarch, 
who was ftill agitated by the terror of Agelilaus's vidories, the 
neceffity of oppofing the Spartans vigoroufly by fea. Their fleet 
alone had acquired, and maintained, the command of the Afiatic 
coaft. A lingle defeat at fea would excite their allies to re- 
volt, and drive their armies from Afia. But to obtain this advan- 
tage, the great king rauft employ an admiral worthy to command, 
and men willing to obey. In looking for the firft, the valour of 
Pharnabazus could not elcape his notice. The fecond might be 
purchafed by money. And mould Artaxerxcs entruft him with the 
requifite fum, he pledged his life that he would foon colled fuch a 
number of faiiors (chiefly from the Grecian coafls and iflands) as 
would enable him to defeat the fleet of Sparta, and to compel that 
republic to abandon her Eaftern conquefts. The propofal pleafed 
Artaxerxes, the money was railed, and Conon returned to Cilicia to 
accomplifh his undertaking. 

From various lea-ports of Alia, from the finallcr Greek cities, the He defeats 
reludant fubjecls of Sparta, from fevcral maritime towns whofe in- a ^J"* 0 * ' 
habitants were readv to fervc any matter for pav, but chiefly from gallics. 

' J 1 Olymp. 

the powerful iflands of Rhodes and Cyprus, he foon colleded a xcv ''- 3- 
naval force exceeding his molt (anguine hopes ; and which 
might have enabled him (independent of the Barbarian fquadrons 
commanded by Pharnabazus) to contend on nearly equal terms 
with Pifandcr. With their combined A length, Conon and Pharna- 
bazus failed weftvvard in quell of the hoftile fleet, perfuaded that the 
rafh confidence of the Spartan admiral would not decline battle with 
a fuperior enemy. As the united armament turned the northern 
point of Rhodes, they perceived the Lacedemonian fquadron, 
amounting to near an hundred gallics, in the capacious bay which is 
formed between the projections of the Dorian fhore, and the lhiall 



Vol. II. 
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XXVIII. 




The battle 
of Coronaea. 
Olymp. 
xcvi. 3. 
A. C. 394. 



iflands called Sporades, from the carelefs irregularity with which 
they feem to have been fcattered by the hand of nature 11 . The un- 



formidable fleet did not fhake 



obftinacy of Pifander. He 



for 



They bore up againft the enemy, but 



fied 



the exccllivc 



on a nearer furvey were alarmed and ten 
diiproportion of numbers. The greater part turned their prows, 
and retired towards the friendly fhore of Cnidus. Pifander advanced 
in. the admiral galley, and died lighting bravely in defence of the 
Spartan honour, vainly endeavouring to maintain, by the vigour of 
his arm, what had been betrayed by the weaknefs of his counfcU. 
The victors purlued ; and after deflroying great numbers of the 
enemy, took and carried off fifty gallies ; a capture fufficieut to decide 
the fate of any Grecian republic 11 . 

It was the intelligence of this battle, of which he anticipated the 
confequences, in the lofs of the Spartan dominions from Cnidus to 
Byzantium, that juftly alarmed and affli&ed the patriotic bread of 
Agefilaus. He affembled the troops, honeftly confeffed the death of 
Pifander, but artfully declared, that, though the admiral was (lain, 
his fleet had obtained a complete vi&ory, for which it became him- 
felf and them to pay the ufual tribute of thanks and facriliccs to the 
protecting gods. Pie then crowned himfelf with a chaplct of 
flowers, and fet the example of performing this pious duty. The 
devout ftratagem was attended with a very falutary cffccfl j for in .1 



n Virgil cxprcfles, in few words, the geo- 
graphy defcribed in the text. 



from the text. Other writers fay, that t 5 * 
Lacedemonian empire, which the (jreelw 



lit crcbris legimus fret«i confita tern's. fpeak of as fynonymous with the coin 



in m 



Virg. yRneid. iii. v. 129. of the fen, laded thirty yvars, reckoning from 
lt Polybius feems to confider the battle of the battle of A\go%- Potamos to the defeat .it 
Cnidus as the icra at which the Spartans loll Leuelra. Hut this number again is too I null 
the command of the fca, which they hail ac- for the interval between thole events; a re- 
quired by their victory at ifcgns- Potamos. mar Liblc proof of the carelcffncfs oi rceK 
lle fays, their dominion lallcd twelve years, writers in matters of chronology. See lfuK.it. 
This number, however, is too large for the dc Pace, & Calaub. ad Polyb. vol. iii. p. i;y — 



interval between thofc battles, as appears 99. edit. (Jronov. 



(kirniid 
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fkirmifh between the advanced guards, immediately preceding the 
battle, the Lacedaemonian troops, animated by their imagined vic- 
tory in the Eaft, defeated and repelled the enemy. Meanwhile the 
main bodies of either army advanced into the plain of Coronxa, at 
firft in awful fdence, but having approached within a furlong of 
each other, the Thebans raifed an univcrfal fhout, and ran furioufly 
to the charge. Their impetuofity bore down every thing before 
them ; but the troops, immediately commanded by Agefilaus, repelled 
the .left wing of the enemy, chiefly confiding of Argives and 
Athenians- Already thofe who furrounded his nerfon fidufed 



him 



of vi&ory 



was told, that the Thebans had broke and totally routed the Orcho- 
menians, and were advancing to feize the baggage. Agefilaus, by a 
rapid evolution, prepared to intercept them, in order to fruftrate this 
defign. The Thebans perceived this movement, wheeled about, 
and marched in an oppofite dire&ion, that they might join, and rally 
their allies, who fled towards the mountains of Helicon- In the 
rencounter which followed, Xcnophon is difpofed to admire rather 
the valour, than the prudence, of the Spartan king. Inftead of 
allowing the Thebans to pafs, that he might attack their rear and 
flanks, he boldly oppofed their progrefs, and aflailed their front. 
The fhock was terrible; their fliields meeting, claflied ; they fought, 
flew, and were llain u . No voice was heard, yet none was illcnt ; 
the field refounded with the noife of rage and battle; and this was 
the moft dclperate and bloody fecae of an acliou, itfclf the mott 
tlclpcrate ami bloody of any in that age. At length, the iirmnef. oi 
the Thebans efleeled their long-attempted pallage to Helicon ; but 
eould not encourage their allies to renew the engagement. The 
'Spartans thus remained mailers of the field, the light of which feenv< 



K at kfti-yr (tit hJi/^kti Trafn, H »i» ni» c*yr.' pilfl'u'fM, llll miliihlc in J II v n:hn J.ingl.^C, 

>\ ti, >» T.ivmr, '>.i» «>••) r. ti jrai i+<x T ' fli^w the luprnontv \j[ l!:c I i . c. v. 
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The Corin- 
thian war. 

Olymp. 
xcvi. 3. 
A. C. 394 
Olymp. 
xcviii. 2. 

A. C. 387. 



to have deeply affe&ed a fpe&ator whofe mind was habituated to 
fiich objects of horror. It was covered with fteel and blood, with 
the bodies of friends and foes heaped promifcuoufly together, with 
transfixed bucklers and broken lances, fome ftrowed on the ground^ 
others deeply adhering in the mortal wounds which they had in- 
flicted, and others ftill grafped by the cold and infenfible hands of 
the combatants who had lately fought with fuch impetuous ar- 
dour 1 *. 

Agefilaus himfelf had received feveral wounds from various kinds, 
of weapons ; yet did he reftrain his refentment in the moment 
of vi&ory. When informed that about fourfcore of the enemy 
had taken refuge in a neighbouring temple of Minerva, he reli- 
gioufly refpedted the right of fandtuary, ordered his foldiers to ab- 
ftain from hurting them, and even appointed a body of horfe to 
condud them to a place of fecurity. The next day was employed 

by the vi&ors in eredting a trophy on the fcene of this important 
a&ion ; while the enemy acknowledged their defeat, by refuelling 
the bodies of the (lain. Notwithftanding his fatigue and wounds, 

■ 

Agefilaus then travelled to Phocis, that he might dedicate the tenth 



of his Afiatic fpoil (amounting to 
temple of Delphian Apollo. Ha 



above an hundred talents) in the 
vine; returned towards the Pelo- 



ft) 



firous 



his Peloponncfian, and even 



Lacedaemonian forces, inclined alio to return home, that they might 
reap the fruits of harveft' 5 ; and the genera!, probably to avoid a 
journey painful to his wounds, failed to Sparta, and joined in the 
celebration of the Hvacinthian feflivah 

The fca-fight off Cnidus, and the battle of Corona?a, were the: 
mod important and decilive adlions in the Boeotian or Corinthian 



14 Xcnoph. Agcfil. c. xii 



the text, fixes the battle of Coronxa to the 



15 The fol ir eclipfc, mentioned above in fourteenth of Augulh 



war, 
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war, which Iafted eight years. The contending republics feem at 
once to have put forth their flings and to have retained only thek 
refentment after they had loft their power. Petty hoftilities inn 
deed were carried on by mutual inroads and ravages in the fpring 
and autumn j the Lacedaemonian* iffuing from Sicyon, and the' 
Thebans from Corinth- The inhabitants of the latter city had 
eagerly promoted the alliance againft Sparta ; but when their coun- 



CHAP 

XXVIII. 




made the feat of 



rafb 



meafure. The noble and wealthy part of the community, who had 
mod to fear, as they had moil to. lofe v talked of a feparate peace : 



and, 



majority of the people, their de 



pendents or clients, they intended to fummon an affembly which 

this laudable refolution.. But the partifans of Timo- 



confirm 



Maflacre. fro 



laus and Polyanthes,. who, though the mercenaries of a. Barbarian Corinth, 
flave,. were the patrons of Corinthian liberty, anticipated a defign 
ib unfavourable to their interefts, by committing one of the moft 
horrid malfacres recorded in hiftory. They chofe the Eucleian 
feftivar 6 , a circumftance which feemed to blacken the atrocity of 3 
crime which nothing could aggravate. Many of the citizens were 
then enjoying thcmlelves in the market-place, or aflembled at the 
dramatic entertainments. The aflault was rapid and general. The 
Corinthians were aflaflinated in the circles of converfation,. fomc in 

the public walks, moft in the theatre; the judges on the bench, the 
priefts at the altar; nor did thole inonflers ceafe from deftroying, till 
they had cut off whomever they deemed moft willing, or moft able, to 
oppoic their mcafures. The great body of the people, who perceived 
that even the temples, and adored images of the gods (whole knees they 
grafped), afforded not any protcdion to the vi&ims of this impious fury, 
prepared to fly from their country ; when they were retrained, firft, 
by the lamentable cries of their wives and children,, and then by the 



,ft Xenophon, with the fupcriliiious infnWibilhy of his age, dwells on the cnormouv 
voi'pict) of ihU chukc. 

declaration 
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C XXVin P * ^ ec ^ arat ^ on °^ * e a fl* a 'ffi ns 3 l ^ at * e 7 ^tended nothing farther than 

to deliver the city from traitors, the partifans of Sparta and flavcry. 

This abominable maflacre infedted Corinth with the plague of fedi- 
tion, Which filently lurked, or openly raged, in that unfortunate 
republic, during the fix following years. The Spartans and Argives 
aiiifted their refpe£tive factions ; Corinth was alternately fubjeft to 
the one and the other, but always to a foreign power ; and of the 
two Corinthian harbours, which were confidered as an important 
part of the capital, the Lechxum was long garrifoned by the Spar- 
tans, while the Cenchrex remained in polfeflion of the Argives. 

The Spartans After the battles of Cnidus and Coronas, there was not any 
hn" and the g enera ^ engagement by land or lea ; and it is worthy of obfcrvation, 
Athenians t h a t th e partial actions, which happened on either element, gene- 
rally followed the bias of thofe important victories. Succefs for the 
mod part attended the failors of Athens, and the foldiers of Sparta ; 
though the naval exploits of Teleutias, the kinfman of Agefilaus, who 
furprifed the Piraeus with twelve gallies, took many merchantmen, 
deftroyed feveral fhips of war, and fcoured the coaft of Attica, 
formed an exception extremely honourable to that commander; 
and the military advantages of Iphicratcs, the Athenian, though un- 
important in their confequcnccs, announced thofe great talents for war, 
which afterwards rendered him fo illuftrious. But, in general, Agefi- 
laus and the Spartans maintained their luperiority in the field; while 
Conon, Thrafybulus, and Chabrias proved fuccelsful againfl Thim- 
bron, Anaxibius, and the other naval commanders of the enemy' 7 . 

In the adual ftate of Greece, the rcfpcdlivc fticceflcs of the 
contendinc; powers were not accompanied by proportional advan- 
tages. The Lacedemonians derived not any folid or permanent 

benefit from their victory at (loronrra, unlefs we account as inch 

■ the gratijuiition ot their revenue, in ravaging without refinance the 
Arrive and Btrotijn territory ; but their defeat at Cnidus deprived 



Lotique ft ; 



the 1 Li 
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them in one day of the fruit, of many laborious campaigns, fmce, CHAP. 




with the afliftance of a fuperior naval force, and with the command 
of the Perfian treafury, Conon found little difficulty in detaching 
for ever from their dominion the whole weftern coaft of Lefler 
Afia. This enterprife muft have been effected with uncommon ra- 
pidity, and, unlefs the Perfian fleet kept the fea in the middle of 
winter (which is not at all probable), could only employ about three 
months- The meafures taken by the Spartans, either to preferve or 
to recover their important pofTeffions in the Eaft, have fcarcely de- 
ferred the notice of hiftory, if we except their refinance at Abydus, 
a place lefs famous for this memorable defence, (fuch is the love of 
fi&Lon, and the contempt of truth!) than for the fabulous amours of 
Hero and Leander. Dercyllidas had obtained the government of Brave de- 
this ftrong and populous town, as the reward of his military fervices. Abydus! 
Iaftead of imitating the pulillanimity of die neighbouring governors, 



of 



fled in precipita- 



tion from the places entrufted to their command, Dercyllidas affem- 
bled the Abydenians ; allured them that one naval defeat had not 
ruined the powCr of Sparta l8 , who, even before Hie had attained the 
fovereigntv of the fea, now unfortunately loft, was able to reward 
her benefactors, and to punilh her enemies. " The moment of ad- 
verfity furnilhed an occaiion to dilplay their inviolable attachment to 
the republic ; and it would be glorious for them alone, of all the 
inhabitants of the Afiatic coaft, to brave the power of Perfia." 
Having confirmed the courage of the Abydenians, he failed to the 
town of Seftos, acrofs the mo ft frequented and narrowed paflage of 
the Hellefpont. Seftos was the principal place of the Thracian Cher- 
fonefus, the inhabitants of which owed their protection and fafcty 



18 The remarkable expreffion of Xenophon ravfjutx** tvcirr.hrtjur, ML.^t .n 11 The 

fhews the importance of this defeat in the matter Hands not thus, that brcnufe \\ c have 

general eilimntion of the Abydenians, and been worlled in the fea-Jighr, wc arc thcic- 

of Dercyllidas himfclf, though he would fore nothing/' 

lain diflcmblc it. Kn Si **x " Tm > 'X*** 11 Tr > 
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the ufeful labours of Dercyllidas 19 ; and this claim of merit 



abled him to fecure their allegi 



fidelity of thefe 



amidft the general defection of the coaft of Europe and of AG 
vented the inconveniences and hardftiips to which the e 



had been employed in the garrifons of 



muft 



delivered them from the 



aeceflity of undertaking a winter's journey to the Peloponneius, 
through the territories of many hoftile republics. The unfor- 
tunate governors and garrifons, who had fled, or who had been 
driven, from the places of their refpe&ive command, took refuge 
within the friendly walls of Seft-os and Abydus, Their numbers 
increafed the fecurity of thofe cities, and enabled Dercyllidas, who 
excelled in the art of fortification, to put them in fuch a pofture of 
defence as baffled the attempts of Conon and Pharnabazus. 

But the fuccefs of thefe commanders was ftill fufficiently com- 
plete ; and the importance of their fervices excited the warmclt 

gratitude in the breaft of Artaxerxes. The merit of the fatrap was 
acknowledged foon afterwards, by his obtaining in marriage the 



of 



fired 



ward ; but employed his favour with Artaxerxes to retrieve the af- 



:ereft of which f< 
d. and that ftill 



fervice. H 



d 



his mafter had juftly conceived againft Sparta, and encouraged 
them, early in the fpring, to fend their victorious armament towards 
Greece, to retaliate the ravages committed in the Eaft by the arms 
of Agefilaus. But he inft rutted them, that if they would render 
their vengeance complete, and humble for ever the Spartan pride, 
they muft raife the fallen rival of that imperious republic. The 



«• Sec above, p. 181 
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difburfement of a fum of money, which would be fcarcely felt by CHAP, 
the treafury of Perfia, might fuffice to rebuild the walls and har- 
bours of Athens ; a meafure by which they would inflid the deepeft 
wound on the power, as well as on the pride, of their ambitious 
enemy. The propofal was heard with approbation; the expence 
was liberally fupplied ; the Pcrfian fleet let fail, reduced the Cy- 
clades and Cythera, ravaged the coaft of Laconia, and, after per- 
forming in detached fquadrons whatever feemed moft ufeful for 
the Perfian fervice, aflembled in the long-deferted harbours of the 
Phalerus, Munichia and Pirseus. There the important taflc/of re- 
ftoring the ancient ornaments and defence of the city of Minerva, 
was begun, carried on, and accomplifhed, with extraordinary di- 
ligence. The ready fervice of the crews, belonging to the numerous 
fleet, aflifted the induftry of mercenary workmen, whom the al- 



from 



ana 



the labour of both was feconded and encouraged by the voluntary 
and eager exertions of the Boeotians and Argives; but, above all, 
by the zeal of the Athenians themfelves, who juftly regarded their 
adtual employment as the fecond foundation of their once glorious 
capital. 

The work was completed before the return of fpring ; and the Sparraa- 
mortifying intelligence, when brought to Sparta, affedtcd the magi- thaTmcafuro* 
Urates of that republic with the cruel eft anxiety. They were ready [f 0 ^ Pcrfia. C 
to abandon for ever the profpedt of recovering their loft dominion ^, 1 " |1 J 
in the Eaft ; they were dcfirous to obtain an accommodation with A - c * V)Z ' 
Artaxcrxcs on the moft humiliating terms ; they were willing to de- 
prive themfelves of the only advantage yet hi their power, to forego 
even the plealurc of revenge, and to abftaln from ravaging the ter- 
ritories of their neighbours and enemies, provided only the great 
king and his fatraps would grant them a condition, with which it 
was cafy to comply, fince it required nothing but that they Ihouhl 
ceafe to la villi their own money in railing the dangerous power of 
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CHAP, the Athenians. For effe&ing this purpofe, they fent fucceffive em- 

XXVIII. 

baffies to the court of Perfia, as well as to Teribazus, who had 
lately fuceeeded Tithrauftes, in the government of the fouthern pro- 
vinces. They induftrioufly negle&ed Pharnabazus, from whom 
they could not reafonably expedt any favour, as the hoftilities of 
Agefilaus had peculiarly excited the refentment of that warlike 

fatrap. 

Employ An- Among the miniftcrs employed by Sparta, in this negotiation, 
Ihehminl was Antalcidas, a man whofe prior hiflory is little known. He ap- 
pears to have had an intercourfe of hofpitality with feveral nob! 
Perfians* 0 ; it is not improbable that he had ferved under the ftand- 
ard of Cyrus, and perhaps continued in the Eaft: during the fuccef- 
five expeditions of Thimbron, Dercyllidas, and Agefilaus. If we 
except the artful and daring Lyfander, Sparta never employed a 
more proper agent to treat with the Barbarians. Antalcidas was 
bold, eloquent, fubtile, complying, a mafter in all the arts of inli- 
nuation and addrefs, and equally well qualified, by his abilities and 
vices, to execute an infidious commiffion at a corrupt court. The 
revered inftitntions of his country were the objects of real or well- 
feigned contempt ; he derided the frugal and felf-dcnying maxims 
of the divine Lycurgus ; but peculiarly delighted the voluptuous, 
cowardly, and treacherous fatraps and courtiers, when he dirc&cd 
the poifoncd fhafts of his ridicule againft the manly lirmneis, the 
probity, and the patriotifm of Lconidas and Callicratidas, names 
equally glorious to Sparta and diflionourablc to Perfia. 

The fuccefs of fuch a miniftcr, almofl enfurcd by his. own cha- 

rns negona- 7 J 

tion facili- ra ft cr and talents, was battened by the imprudent ambition of Co- 

tatcJ by ihe 

Hf.iraionablc non an J the Athenians, too foon and too fatally intoxicated by the 

ambition of n . 

Conon and deceitful gifts of profpenty. When this llluilnous commander co- 
thc Atht- 0 p Cra tcd with Pharnabazus in expelling the Laccdxmonians from 

the Eaft, he carneftly exhorted the fatrap to confirm the Afiatic 
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Greeks in the enjoyment of their ancient liberties, left the fear of 
opprefTion might fuggeft the means of refiftance, and oblige them 
to form a general alliance for their own defence, which might prove 
favourable to Artaxerxes. In this plaufible advice the patriotic 
Athenian had a farther view than it was poffible for the Perfian at 
that time to difcover. After rebuilding the walls and harbours of 
Athens, he requefted Pharnabazus, who prepared to return to his 
province, that he might be allowed, for a few months longer, to 
employ a fquadron of Perfian fhips, in conjunction with his own, 
to infeft the territories of Sparta and her allies. The fatrap, natu- 
rally unfufpicious, and perhaps betrayed by his refentment, readily 
granted this demand. But Conon, unmindful of his promifed ope- 
rations againft the common enemy, thought only of promoting the 
intereft of his republic. He failed to the Cyclades, to Chios, to 
Lefbos, and even to the coaft of Eolis and Ionia, difplaycd the ft length 
of his armament, defcrihrd the flmiriflung fortune of Athens, and en- 
deavoured to perfuadc or to compel the 3ftoniftied Afiatics and iilanders 
to acknowledge thejuft authority of their ancient metropolis or fo- 
vcrcign, who having riicn more fplendid from her ruins, required 
only the attachment of her former allies and fubjecls, to recover her 
hereditary power and renown. 

The luccefs of this extraordinary enterprile is not particularly dc- 
feribed, nor is the omifTion material, f nice this bill expedition of 
Conon had not any other permanent eiTed but that ol ruining him- 
lull'. His unjuftiliahle ambition furniihed power! ul weapons to the 
dexterity of Ant deidas, who reprelentcd him as <;iii!iy ol the molt 
unexampled audacity, aggravated by the moil perfidious ingratitude, 
in attempting to alienate a ml to conquer the Ling s dominion c\ en 
l)v the afhlbmce of the khi'>'\s lorees. to whicli both nuintrv 
arid himieli owed I'o many recent and hgnal benefits. '1 he accula- 
linn was probably rendered more welcome to Tciihi/m, by the 
jealoufy which he naturally entertained of the iu ie Idumring (atr.ip, 
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C H ..4.. P - the friend of Conon,. and his own rival. But after the laft unwar- 
rantable tranfadion of the Athenian, which he could defend only by 
the obfolete Greek maxim, that every thing is lawful to a man in 
the fervice of his country, even his late cQHeague Pharnabazus fecms 
to have withdrawn from him the protection and friendfhip by which 
he had been fo long diftinguifhed, fo that the influence of that 
powerful fatrap formed not any oppofition to the negotiations and 
intrigues of Antalcidas. The Athenians, however, fent Dion, Her- 
mogenes, with other emiffaries, to watch and counteract his mea- 
lures. Conon was named at the head of this deputation ; and as 
he knew not the full extent of Teribazus's animofity, inflamed and 
exafperated by the addrefs of Antalcidas, he expected that the per- 
fonal pretence of a man, who had formerly lerved the Perfians with 
fidelity and fuccefs, might obtain an eafy pardon from the ft trap, 
and perhaps prove ufefnl to the affairs of Athens. The Bceotiaus 
and Argives like wife fent their ambafladors, who had inflations 
to act in concert with Conon and his colleagues. But their over- 



of Antalcidas 



approbation from Teribazus. 



The ovrr- 



The Lacedremonian ambaflador declared that he had been com- 
lamoft rnanded to offer fuch terms of peace as fuited equally the dignity 
ccpubic to an j t ^ c i ntcrc ft of the great king. " The Spartans refigned all prc- 
mmiftcrs. tcniions to the Greek cities in Alia, which they acknowledged to he 

dependencies of the Perfian empire. Why mould Artaxcrxcs, then, 
continue to lavifh his treafurc in vain ? Since the Spartans not only 
ceded to him the immediate object of difputc, but carneftly delircd 
to promote the future prolperity of his dominions, by fettling the 
affairs of G recce, as bcfl anfwered his conveniency. For this pur- 
pofe they were ready to declare all the cities and iflands, fmall and 
great, totally independent of each other ; in confequence of which 
there would not be any republic fuflieicntly powerful thenceforth to 

tliuurb the tranquillity of Perlia." Thcle conditions, which the 

moll 
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Death of 

Conon. 




moft infolent minifter of the great king might himfelf have di&ated, 
'were too advantageous not to be liable to fufpicion. But Teribazus 
was To blinded by partiality for the Spartan minifter, that he feems 
not to have entertained the fmalleft doubt of his fincerity. The 
terms of peace were tranfmitted to the court of Sufa, that they might 
be approved and ratified by Artaxerxes. The fubtlety of Antalcidas 
was rewarded by a confiderable fum of money ; and the patriotifm 
of Conon (a patriotifm which had carried him beyond the bounds- 

of juftice and propriety) was punifhed by immediate death 21 , or 
an ignominious confinement *\ His fate is varioufly related ; 
but his a&ions juftly rank him with the firft of Grecian names; 
and the fame of an illullrious father was fupported and rivalled by 

that of his fon Timotheus 13 . 

It might have been expected that a plan of accommodation, fo 
advantageous and honourable for Pcrfia, lhould have been readily 
accepted by Artaxerxes. But the negotiation languifhed for fevcral 
years, partly on account of the temporary diigracc of Teribazus, who 
was fuccccded by Struthas ; a man who, moved by fomc unknown 
motive, warmly efpoufed the intcreft of the Athenians; and partly 
by the powerful felicitations and remonftranccs of the Boeotian and 
Argive ambaifadors, who accufed the lmccrity, and unveiled the 
latent ambition, of Sparta. 

Meanwhile the war was carried on with unremitting activity. Military opc- 
The Lacedemonians and their allies fallied from their ftrong garri- 
fons in Sieyon and the Lcohmim, to dellroy the harvefts and the 
villages of their Peloponneiian enemies. The Boeotians and Argives 
retaliated thele injuries by ieveral hollile incurfions into the territo- 
ries of Sparta ; while the Athenians, as if they had again attained 
the command of the fea, bent the whole vigour of their republic 
towards an clement, long propitious to their anccftors. 
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The recefct fplendour of Conon had eclipfed the ancient and we! ' - 
merited renown of Thrafybulus, whofe extraordinary abilities, and 
more extraordinary good fortune, had twice refcued his country 
from the yoke' of tyrants. But after the lamented death or capti- 
vity of the former, the Athenian fleet, amounting to forty fail, was 
entrufted to Thrafybulus ; who, having fcoured the iEgean feu, 
failed to the Hellefpont, and perfuaded or compelled the inhabitants 
of Byzantium, and feveral other Thracian cities, to abolilh their 
ariftocratic government, and to accept the alliance of Athens. His 
a&ivity was next directed againft the ifle of Lefbos, in which the 
Lacedemonian intereft was Hill fupported by a confiderable body of 
troops. Having landed his men, he joined battle with the enemy 
in the neighbourhood of Methymna, and obtained a complete 
vi&ory, after killing with his own hand Therimachus, the Spartan 
governor and general. The principal cities of the illand acknow- 
ledged the Athenian power, and fcafonably reinforced the fleet, by 
the terror of which they had been fubducd. Encouraged by this 
fuccefs Thrafybulus failed towards Rhodes, in order to aflift the de- 
mocratic faftion, who equally contended for the intereft of Athens 

and their own. 

Before proceeding, however, to that important ifland, he deter- 
mined to multiply the refourccs, and to confirm the affections, of the 
fleer. For this purpofe he railed confiderable fupplies of whatever 
leemed mofh neccflary for his expedition from the maritime towns of 
Afia, and at length entered the mouth of the Eurymcdon (the 
glorious fecne of Cimon's victories) and levied a heavy contribution 
on Afpendus, the principal lea-port and capital of Pamphylia. But 
here his good fortune ended 1 *. The patient timidity of the Bar- 
barians had endured the public depredation, to which they were 
long accultomcd ; but even their fcrvility could not In\,ok the pri- 

* 4 Corn. Ncp. in vit. Thrafybul. 

vate 
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vate rapacity and intolerable exadHons of the failors and troops,. C Y y V f u p " 
which were imputed (not perhaps without reafon) to the unrelenting 
avarice of the commander. The refentment of the Pamphylians 
overcame their cowardice. They attacked the Grecian tents in the 
night, and furprifed the fecurity of Thrafybulus, who thus fell a 
facrifice to a very unjuftifiable defedt, which, if we may believe a 
contemporary writer, greatly debafed the dignity of his otherwife 
illuftrious character z \ 

The unjuft treatment of Afpendus, which had been retorted by Activity of 
fuch fignal revenge, would never perhaps have readied the ears of ft^he^Per- 
Artaxerxes, had not his voluptuous indolence been befet by the oivmp 1 "" 
active importunity of Antalcidas. This vigilant and artful miniftcr * cv, f V 4 ; 
let flip no opportunity to roufc the jealoufy of the great king 
agaiidl the Athenians, his hereditary foes, and to obliterate his re- 
fentment againft the Spartans, his recent but left nn rural enemies. 
The fevere cxadions from Pamphylia, a province acknowledging his 
authority, afforded a powerful topic of perfuafion, which the Spar- 
tan ambailador could not fail to employ j but it is uncertain whether 
even this important argument would have conquered the reluctance 
of the Pcrfian monarcli to concur with the mcafurcs of a people, 
who had enabled the rebellious Cyrus to diljuite his throne, and who 
had recently invaded and plundered, not a maritime city, but the 
interior provinces of the empire. His interell and inclination were 
combated by his refentment and his pride ; when his fluctuating 
irrcfolution was at length decided by the Athenians, whole mad. 
imprudence crowned the triumph of Antalcidas. 



* s Lyfia* npainll I : -?.ocl Prs l\r.»o- private hehiviour was the reverfe. lie line k 

clcs was the friend : ' ' *»>:ili Ian" Tiir.:lV- at ni. thine l>v which he could enrich himfelf 

I)m!us He h id n(i 1 .. him i.j V r ' lM ^ the or his dependants. Kr^ocle.s iva* condemned 

thirty tyran" . ant. . .1 rcul'v ate nnpn- n death /or the flu re which he hail taken in 

nie J him in e> . 10 tar* null at this mijnll ifialde pceulatii>n and rapacity. 
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C XXVIl/ ^ e ^S na ^ v ^ OI ^ es °f Conon and Thrafybulus, and the rifmg 

fortune of Athens, encouraged Evagoras king of Salamis, who had 




Cyprus abet- been offended by fome late caufe of difguft, to execute his long 
Athenians, meditated defign of revolting from Perfia. Egypt was actually in 

rebellion ; Artaxerxes had undertaken a war againft the barbarous 
Carduchians afi , who were by no means a contemptible enemy. 
Thefe were very favourable circumftances ; but the Perfian fleet, 
which, after performing the fervice for which it had been equipped, 

Tiad continued to lie inactive in the Phoenician and Cicilian har- 
bours, was ready to be employed in any new enterprife. The 
fkilful and experienced bravery of the king of Salamis, feconded 
by the youthful ardour of his fon Protagoras, obtained an eaiy 
victory over the firft fquadrons that were fent to invade his ifland. 
But there was reaion to dread the arrival of a far fuperior force. 
In this danger Evagoras requefted, and obtained, the aififtance of 
the Athenians ; who not only enjoyed peace with Perfia, but whole 
ambafladors were endeavouring to prevent that court from making 



peace with their enemies 



of a people, in preferring their gra- 



The great This extraordinary mcalure 

xhe g tcrms of titude to their intereft ; a gratitude which they might have foreieen 

peace 6 " 1 t0 be ufelefs to ^ m whom they meant to oblige, and pernicious to 

CI < vm P- the mod important intcrcfts of their republic, finally determined Ar- 

XCVtll. I. 1 



A. c. 38S. taxerxes to clpoufe the caufe of the Spartans; and to di&atc the 

terms of a general peace, ahnoft in the fame words which had been 
propoied by Antalcidas : " That the Greek cities in Alia, with the 
iiland of Cyprus and the peninlula of Cllazomene, lhould be fubject 
to Perfia; Athens fliould be allowed to retain her immemorial juril- 
diclion in the illes of Lemnos, lmbros, and Scyros ; but all the other 
republics, final! and great, fliould enjoy the independent government 
of their own hereditary laws- Whatever people rejefted thefe am- 



14 Thcfc and the following circumftances through Diodorus, IfocrattVs Panegyric of 
concerning the wax of Cyprus are featured Athens, and the Panegyric of livagoras. 
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ditions, fo evidently calculated for preferring the public tranquillity, 
muft expedt the utmoft indignation of the great king, who, in 
conjunction with the republic of Sparta, would make war, on their 
perverfe and dangerous obftinacy, by fea and land, with fliips and 
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money 17 .'* 



d 



definitive refolutions, or rather 
which had been confirmed bv 



f Artaserxes, £^ « 

of the rov,il «"»F«"<»I '•> 

accept. 



fjgnet. There was reafon, however, to apprehend that Thebes, Olymp. 



XCVIII. 2. 



Athens, and Argos might dill rejedt the terms of a peace propofed a. c. 2X7 > 
by their avowed enemies, pernicious to their particular and imme- 
diate interefts, and equally difadvantageous and difhonourable to tl 
whole Grecian name. The remembrance of the glorious confede- 
racy, for defending the Afiatic colonies againft the oppreflion of 
Barbarians, could not indeed much influence the degenerate councils 
of thofe republics ; but the Thebans muft refign, with reluftance, 
their real or pretended authority over the inferior cities of Bocotia ; 
the Argives muft unwillingly withdraw their garrifon from Corinth, 
and leave that important capital in the power of the aridcH 
cratic or Lacedaemonian fa&ion ; and the Athenians muft abandon, 
with regret, the fruits of their recent victories, and the hopes of re- 
covering their ancient grandeur. The oppofition of thefc dates had 
been fore fee n by Antalcidas, who took the mod efte&ual meafurcs 

to render it impotent. By the alfiftance of Perfian money he equipped 
a fleet of eighty fail, from the mercenary lea-ports of Greece ami Alia, 

from the intermediate ifles, and even from the coads of Italy and 
Sicily. This armament was independent of the fquadrons with 
"which Teribazus prepared to attack the ille of Cyprus, if the pre- 
emption of Evagoras, una/hltcd and alone, fhould dare to provoke 



a? The Uft words arc literally fr.mfl.itcd 1. \iv. c. cv, Plut. Agefil. p. 608 ; and Ar- 
from Xenoph. p. 550. Sec iiki'v\i<V Lender, taxcrx. p. 1002. 
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his hoftility. The fatrap alfo had< collected a very confiderable arm 
which was ready to embark for Greece, and to co-operate with 
Agefilaus, who had affembled the- domeftic troops and allies of 
Sparta to march, at the firft fummons,. againft any city or republic 
that might reject the peace of Antalcidas 2 \ Thefe vigorous pre- 
parations, intimidating the weaknefs of the confederates, com- 
pelled them into a reluctant compliance with the terms of the 
treaty. The Thebans made the ftrongeft and mo ft obftinate refin- 
ance ; but their pretenfions were finally filenced by the threats 

of the Spartan king, the inveterate enemy of their republic. 
The Boeotian cities were acknowledged to be independent, and 
admitted as parties in the peace. The Argives retired, from Co 
rinth, which being deferted by the leaders of the democratic^ 
faction, became a faithful ally to Sparta. The military and naval 
operations ceafed, tranquillity was reftored, and the armies and 
fleets were, on both fides, difbanded and diifolved 19 . 

Evagoras But amidft this univerfal and moft obfequious fubmiflion to the 

thc n aut?ority court of Ferfia, one man avowed his difcontent, and prepared to 

maintain his oppofition. The* article refpe6ting Cyprus was- loudly 

_ % 

rejeded by Evagoras, who afferted the independence of his nathe 
ifland ; and, with a magnanimity that formed a ftriking contraft 
with the degenerate and difgraeeful foftnefs of his Grecian allies, 
fet the power of Artaxerxes at defiance. Evagoras trailed to 
the refources of his own vigorous mind, to the fuperior (kill of 
his feamen, and to the afhftance of Acoris king of Egypt. But 
the numerous fquadrons of Teribazus prevailed over all his hopes* 



of Pcrfia. 



He was discomfited 



his territories were 



invaded and ravaged ; he was reduced to his capital Salami' ; 
and even Salamis was threatened with a fiege. His refifLuiee 
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Submits to 



had already exceeded what his ftrength warranted, or what his 

dignity required. His enemies were incapable of perfeverance, 
or unwilling to drive him to defpair. He refigned his numerous anhonoar- 

n • *~\ 1 rr rf r 1 a ^' e c °mpr»- 

and recent conquefts in Cyprus, but retained polleilion ot the an- m ife. 

cient principality of Teucer, which his fortunate arms had recovered °^. p " + . 

from an ufurper ; and fubmitted, without diflionour, to imitate A * c - 
the example of many preceding princes of Salamis, and to ac 
knowledge himfelf the tributary of the king of Perfia 3 °. 

1° Diodor, h xv, p. 462. 
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Refte&ions upon the Peace ef An Aa Ic Has. —~A m hit iou s 
View* of 8 fart a. — State of Arcadia. — Siege of Ma?:- 
tincea. — Olynthian Confederacy. — -The Spartans male 



War on Olynthus. — Suhmijfton of that Republic. 



Pel/a becomes the Capital of Macedon. — Phcebidas 



feizes the Theban Citadel. — The Meafure approved, by 
Agefilaus. — Confpiracy of the Theban Exiles. — The 



Theban Democracy reftored. 



CHAP. T^HE peace of Antalcidas forms an important and disgraceful 
XXIX. ft ~ ra • fl\c Grecian h 




xrz in the Grecian hiftory. The valuable colonies 3 
Refkdions the caufe, the objeft, and the fcene > of fo many memorabl 

on the peace J 

of Antalu- were refigned and abandoned for ever to the power of a Ba 

das. 



Ma. 



ma 



fmembered the 



and controuled the domeftic arrangements of a people who had 
given law to his anccftors \ Their ancient confederacies were 
cliflblved ; the fmallcr cities were loofened from dependence on 
their powerful neighbours; all were difunited and weakened; and 
Greece felt the languor of peace, without eniovincr the benefits ( 



f 



fecurhy. 

But if die whole Grecian name was difhonoured by accepting 
this ignominious treaty, what peculiar infamy mud bclon 



I V 



to the magiflrates of Sparta, by whom it was propofed and pro- 
moted? What motives of advantage could balance this weight ot 



1 S<f the articles of the treaty concluded in .549 A. C. Vol. !• c, xii. p, 4^6. 
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cJifgrace? Or rather, what advantage could the Spartans derive from 

foch ignoble condefcenfion as feemed totally unworthy of their adhiat 
ower, but far more unworthy of their ancient renown ? This 
queftion, like moft political queflions, may be beft anfwered by fadts > 
and the tranfadiora which both preceded and followed the peace of 
Antalcidas clearly difcover and afcertain the fecret, but powerful,, 
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catties of that aiihonoura-bk,.. and feemingly difadvantageous, mea- 
&re* 

The ambition of making conquefts in the Eaft, which it now ap- Motives 



which en- 

an au- gaged the 



to preferve, an,! zo confirm. Not only their power 
was threatened by the arms of a hoftile confederacy,, which had 



acquired by the fuccefs of the b F art f ns 

1 J eagerly to 

*ht have reafonably expedted embrace t. 

treaty. 

their power, but their fafety, 



been formed 



of Perfia. Athens, their 



riv<d>. their fuperior, their iubjedt, but always their unrelenting- 
enemy,, had recovered her walls and fleet, and afpired to command 
the fea.. Thebes and.Argos had become fenfible of their natural 



ftrength, and difdaincd to acknowledge the pre-eminence, or to* 
follow the ftandard^ of any foreign republic- The inferior ftates 
of Peloponnefus were weary of obeying every idle fummons to war,, 
from which they derived not any advantage but that of gratifying 
the ambition of their Spartan mailers. The valuable colonics in 
Macedon and Thrace, and particularly the rich and populous cities 
of the Chalcidic region, the blood lefs conquefU of the virtuous Bra- 
lidas, had forlaken the intcreft of Sparta, when Spaita foribok the 
iatereft of julticc. Scarcely any velligc appeared of the memorable 
trophies ere died in a war ol twenty-feven years. The caftcrn pro- 
vinces (incomparably the moll important of all) were irrecoverably 
loft; and this rapid decline of power had happened in the comic of 
ten years, and had been chicily occahoncd by the fatal Iplendour of 

Agelilaus's vidorics in Alia. 

About 
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About a century before, and almoft on the fame fcene, the Spartans 
had been firft deprived of their hereditary fame, and prefcriptive 
honours \ Almoft every interference, in peace or war, with the 
Ionian colonies, had hurt the interefts of their republic. They 
began to fufpeft, therefore, that fuch diftant expeditions fuited not 
the circumftances of Sparta, an inland city, with a fertile territory, 
but deftitute of arts, induftry, and commerce; and whofe inhabitants, 
having little genius for the fea, were naturally unable to equip, or to 
maintain, fuch a naval force as might command the obedience of an 
extenfive coaft, attached by powerful ties to their Athenian rivals. 
The abandoning, therefore, of what they could not hope to regain, 
or if regained, to preferve, feemed a very prudent and falutary mea- 
fure ; fmce, in return for this imaginary conceffion, they received 
many real and important advantages. They were appointed to 
fuperintend and to diredt the execution of the treaty ; and in order 
to make their authority effectual, entitled to demand the affiftance 
of Perfian money, with which they might eafily purchafe Grecian 
foldiers. The condition requiring the fmaller cities to be declared 
free and independent (although the dexterity of Antalcidas had pro- 
pofed it as the bed means of preventing the future invafion of Afia), 
was peculiarly beneficial to the Spartans. It reprefented them as the 
patrons of univerfai liberty, and reftored them that honourable 
reputation which they had long loft. From the nature of the con- 
dition itfelf, it could only apply to fuch places as being kept in a 
rclu&ant fubje&ion, dill poflefied courage to vindicate their freedom. 
In the fecondary towns of Mcflcnia and Laconia, the ftcrn policy of 
Sparta had crufhed the hope, and almoft the defire, of obtaining this 
ineftimable benefit. The authority of other capitals was lefs impe- 
rious and impofingj the fovereign and fubjeft were more on a 
footing of equality; and it was a maxim in Greece, That men arc 
Jifpofcd to rcje£l the juft rights of their equals, rather than to revolt 

* Sec above, Vol. J. p. 420. 

a eain (1 
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after that 
event. 



againft the unlawful tyranny of their matters 3 . But Sparta ex- 
pected not only to detach the inferior communities from their 
more powerful neighbours, but to add them to the confederacy of 
which fhe formed the head; and by fuch multiplied acceffions of 
power, of wealth, and of fame, to re-eftablifli that folid power in 
Greece, which had been imprudently abandoned for the hope of 
Afiatic triumphs 4 . 

That fuch confiderations of intereft and ambition, not a flncere Their ambi- 

r nous defj^ns 

defire to promote the public tranquillity, had produced this pern- immediately, 
dious treaty, could not long be kept fecret ; notwhhftanding the 

various artifices employed to conceal it. Thebes and Argos were 

required to comply with the terms of the peace j but no mention 

was made of withdrawing the Lacedaemonian garrifons from the 

places which they occupied. Left this injuftice might occafion 

general difcontent, the Athenians were allowed the fame privilege. 

The pofleflion of the unimportant ifles of Lemnos,. Scyros* and Im- 

bros, flattered their vain hopes,* and lulled them into falfe' fecurity-; 

and, as they expected to reap the fruits of the victories of Conon and 

Thrafybulus, they were averfe to renew the war for the fake of their 
allies, whofe interefts were now feparated from their own. Mean- 
while the Spartan emiflaries negociated and intrigued in all tlie fub- 
ordinate cities, encouraging the ariftocratical factions, and fomenting 
the animofities of the citizens againft each other, and againft their 
refpe&ive capitals. The jealoufies and complaints, which had been 
principally occafioned by thefc fecret cabals, were ufually referred to 
the Spartan fenate ; whofe affedtcd moderation, under pretence of 
defending the caufe of the weak and the injured, always decided the 
conteft in the way mod favourable for themfelvcs. But the warlike 
difciples of Lycurgus could not long remain fatislicd with thefe juri- 
dical ufurpations. They determined to take arms; which they pro- 



3l Thncydid. paflim. See particularly ihc the rdoponncfian war, Vol. L c. xv. p. 527. 
fpeech of the Athenians at the beginning of 4 Vid. Jfocrat. dc Pace, pallim. 

bably 
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bably hoped to employ wkh fuch artful -dexterity as might prevent 
any general, or very dangerous, alarm ; beginning with fuch cities 
as had not entered into the late confederacy agaraft them, gradually 
extending their hoftilities to the more powerful members of that 
confederacy ; and thus conquering fucceflively thofe, whofe entire 
and colleaive ftrength it would have been vain to aflail 5 . 

tu 0 r„ft v ;A; m r,f th\a nmhitions oolicv was the flourimine: re- 



Mantinsea, whole territory was lituate aimoit in tne center 
a itfelf the center of the Peloponnefus. The origin of 



s 



Mantinsea was the fame with that of Tegea, Stymphalis, Heraza, 
Orchomenos, and other neighbouring cities, which had grown into 
populoufnefs and power from the fcattered villages of fhepherd 
inhabiting the vallies and mountains of Arcadia. The exuberant 
fertility, the inland fituation, the generous warmth, yet lively ver- 
dure 6 , together with the pi&urefque and animating fcenery of this 
delightful region, feemed peculiarly adapted to infpire, and to gra- 
tify, the love of rural happinefs ; and to 



afford 



hofe fnblimc and facred joys of 



ffed 



ery 



geogra 



i 



defcription, afcend two miles in perpendicular height 7 , and whicl 
i'upply innumerable ftream?, that water and f er til i fe the rich vallies 
which they inclofe and defend. This fecure and infulated pofition 
of their territory long preferved the Arcadians ignorant and un- 
corrupted j and a little before the period of hittory now under 
review, they were diftinguifhed by the innocent limplicity of 
their manners, and by their fond attachment to a paftoral life. But 
the turbulent ambition of their neighbours had often obliged them 



5 Xenoph. Hellcn. 1. v. p. 551. k DioJor. Chtccc, as well as with the iflands of the 
j xv< p< A ^ Ht Archipelago. Tournefort. 

6 Thcfr circumftances arc common to Ar- ; Dcfcript. Gr;cc. apud Gronov. vol. L 
cadia with the other mountainous diiliitls of 

to 
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to employ the fworH inftead of the fheep-hook. They had re- c ^jx P ' 



lu&antly taken arms ; yet, when compelled by neceflity, or excited 
by honour, the mountaineers of Arcadia had difplayed fuch ftubborn 
valour, and exerted fuch efforts of vigour and adivity, as made their 
fervices. eagerly defired, and purchafed with emulation, by the fur- 
rounding ftates. Nor had they trufted to their perfonal ftrength aad 
bravery alone for the defence of their beloved pofleffions. Having 
quitted their farms and villages, they had aflembled into walled towns, 
from which their numerous garrifons were ready to fally forth 
againft an hoftile invader. The dangerous vicinity of Sparta had 
early driven the companions of Pan and the Nymphs from the vocal 
woods of Mount Mamalus 9 , into the fortifications of Tegea, for- 
merly the principal city of the province 9 , but afterwards rivalled 




furpafTed by 



of 



to Sparta herfelf. 



In the year immediately following the treaty of Antalcidas, La- The proud 
cedxmonian ambafladors were fent to Mantinsea, to difcharge a very ^ Spartans 
extraordinary commiflion. Having demanded an audience of the totheMan - 

J ^ ^ tmreans. 

aflembly, they cxprcfled the refentmcnt of their republic againft a Olymp. 

# • • • • X C V 1 1 1 3 • 

people, who, pretending to live in friendfhip witli them, had in the a. C. 3S5. 
late war repeatedly furnifhed with corn their avowed enemies the 
Argives. That, on other occafions, the Mantinxans had unguardedly 
difcovcred their ieerct hatred to Sparta, rejoicing in her misfortune?, 
and envying licr profperity. That it was time to anticipate this 
dangerous and unjufl animohty ; for which ptupofe the Spartans 
commanded them to dcmoliih their walls, to abandon their proud 
city, and to return to thofe peaceful village* in which their anccflors 
had lived and flourilhed ,D . The Maniin;v;\ns received this propofal 

' M.cnalus nrgutumquc ncmus piuolquc 0 IlcroJot. I. vi. c. 10;. 

loqucntcs 10 Xenoph. llcilen. I. v. c. Sc fcqq. 



Semper habrt; (cm per paftorum illc audit DioJor. 1. xv. c. 7. & fcqq. 



a rw orca 



Panaque, &c. Virc. Eel. viii. v. 22. 

Vol. J I. MIi 



w idi 
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C AA P " with the indignation which it merited ; the ambaffadors retired i R 

difguft; the Spartans declared war; fummcned the affiftance of their 
confederates ; and a powerful army, commanded by king Agcfipo- 
lis, invaded the hoftile territory. 
Mantinza But the moil deftruftive ravages could not bend the refolution 
begged. Mantinseans. The ftrength and loftinefs 



or 



of their 



fiance to aflault 



tain fuccefs, as the magazines of Mantinsea were abundantly doted 



kinds 



1112; 

o 



been uncommonly plentiful. Agefipolis, however, embraced this 
doubtful mode of attack, and drew firft a ditch, and then a wall, 
entirely round the place, employing one part of his troops in the 
work, and another in guarding the workmen. This tedious fervicc 
exhaufted the patience of the befiegers, without making the firmneis 
of the Mantinseans. The Spartans were afraid to detain longer in 
the field their relu&ant confederates ; but Agefipolis propofed a new 
meafure, which was attended with complete and immediate fucccis 
The river Ophis, formed by the collected torrents from mount An- 
chifius, a river broad, deep, and rapid, flowed through the plain, 
and the city of Mantincea. It was a laborious undertaking to flop 
the courfc of this copious ftream ; which was no fooner effected, 
than the lower parts of the walls of Mantinrea were laid under wa- 
ter. According to the ufual pra&ice of the Greeks, the fortification* 
of this place were built of raw bricks, which being Ids liable 
break into chinks, and to fly out of their courfes, were preferred 
the beft defence againft the battering-engines then in uic. But ii i 
the inconvenience of raw bricks, to be as cafily dillblvcd by water, 
as wax is melted by the fun". The walls of Mantiaea began t.> 
yield, to make, to fall in pieces. The acUvity of the inhabilau; 
propped them with wood, but without any permanent advantage ; 

" This is the cxprcflion of Pauf.tnias, in Arcad. who mcn.ions the name of the riuv 
Opliis, omitted by Xcnophon and Diodorus. 

io 
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fo that defpairing of being able to exclude the enemy, they fent 
to capitulate, requefting that they might be permitted to keep pof- 
feffion of their city, on condition that they demolifhed their forti- capitulates, 
fications, and followed, in peace and war, the fortune of Sparta. 



The town ' 



thofe 



Aeefipolis and his counfellors refufed to grant them any other Hard condi- 

& * . . tions to 

cimo _ r which had been originally propoled by which the in- 

the republic. He obferved, that while they lived together in one JompX^to 
populous city, their numbers expofed them to the delufions of fedi- oi^p. 
tious demagogues, whofe addrefs and eloquence eafily feduced the ^ vi £- 4* 



from their real intereft, and deftroyed the influence of 



fupe 



ment alone the Lacedemonians could fafely depend. They infilled, 
therefore, that the Mantinazans fhould deftroy their houfes in the 
city; feparate into four diflindl communities 11 ; and return to thofe 
villages which their anceflors had inhabited. The terror of an im- 
mediate affault made it.necelfary to comply with this humiliating 

demand ; but the mod zealous partifans of democracy, to the num- 
ber of fixty, afraid of trufling to the capitulation, were allowed to 
fly from their country ; which is mentioned as 



mo 



ght have put them 



to death as they paflcd through the gates. 
This tranfa&ion was fcarccly finiflied, when the Spartan magi- The Spar- 



ftratcs feized an opportunity of 



fi 



of 



ilrong hand, 

the affairs of 
Phlius. 



■ 

of Greece in thofe unfortunate, at lead turbulent times, was difhac"ted ^ y 
by factions. The prevailing party baniflicd their opponents, the 
friends of Sparta and ariftocracy. They were allowed to return 
fmm pv-'iI*. in ronfeouence of the commands and threats of Ac;oli- 



11 Xcnophon fays four, Diodorus five. Mxnmu,, were not fo temperate; viJc Xenoph 

13 Or rather of [joocl ilifcipline; wnOa^ 13 ' P- 5 5 7- 



The uobles of the Mantinxans, i> i.Xnroi ?u; 



11 h 2 
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laus 1 



but met not with that refpe&ful treatment which feemed 




Embaffy of 

Acanthus 



due to perfons who enjoyed fuch powerful protection. They com- 
plained, and Agefilaus again interfered, by appointing commilfion- 
ers to try and condemn to death the obnoxious Phliafians ; an 
odious office, which rauft have been executed with unexampled 
rigour, fince the city of Phlius, which had hitherto been divided by 
a variety of interefts, thenceforth continued invariably the ftedfatl 
ally of Sparta l5 . 

Meanwhile ambafTadors arrived from Acanthus and Apollonia, 
and Apollo- two cities of the Chafcidice, requefling the Lacedaemonian affi fiance 

againft the dangerous ambition of Olynthus. This city, of which 
we had occafion to mention the foundation towards the beginning 
of the Peloponnefian war, was fituated nine miles from the fea, in a 

fertile and fecure diftrift, between the rivers Olynthus and Amnias, 
which flow into the lake Bolyca, a name improperly bellowed en 
the i'nmoft rcrefc of the Toronaic gulph* The vexatious govern- 
ment of Athens iirft drove the maritime communities of the Chalci- 
drc region within the walls of Olynthus ; ' the oppreffivc tyranny of 
Sparta obliged them to ftrengthen thefe walls, as well as to provide 
fufficient earrifons to defend them : and the fubfenurmt misfnrti 



ma. to Sparta, 



lies 



tog 



cedon, encouraged and enabled the inhabitants of Olynthus llicccls- 
fully to employ, in oflenfive war, the forces which had been railed 
with no other view than to maintain their own independence. Tin- 
towns which they fubdued were either incorporated or aUbciaied 
with their own ; and Olynthus became the head of a confederacy 
whole extent, jvower, reiburccs, and hopes, occalioned jull alarm 
among the neighbouring communities of Greeks and Barbarians. 
They had already conquered the fouthcrn Ihores of Macedon, which 
comprehended the delightful regions of Chalcis and Pierca, indented 
by two great and two fmaller bays, and affording, in the highcit 



'* Xcnoph. in Agc/il. k HcIIcn. I. v. p. 553 



Ibid. 1. vii. p. 624. 



pcricflioi 
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perfe&ion, the united benefits of agriculture, pafturage, and com- C ) j^ i x P " 
rnerce. They afpired at acquiring the valuable diftri£t of mount 
Pangseus, whofe timber and mines alike tempted their ambition and 
avarice ; and Olynthus being favourably fituate in the centre of 
the Chalcidice, itfelf the centre of the Macedonian and Thracian 
eoafts, might have preferved and extended her dominion, if the am- 
bafladors of Acanthus and Apollonia had not completely effected 
the objedt of their commiflion at Sparta. They applied to the 
Ephori, who introduced them to the greater aflembly, confift- 
ing, not only of the Spartans and Lacedemonians, but of the 
deputies fent by their confederates. Cleigcnes, the Acanthian, fpoke 
in the name of his colleagues: " We apprehend, O Lacedemonians, They pen- 

n • i- i 1 ■ o r 1 l * on 

and allies ! that amidft the multiplied objects of your care and cor- nuance of 

rettion, you have overlooked a great and griming diforder which again[uhe IC 

threatens, like a peftilence, to infedt and pervade Greece. The ambi- 
tion of the Olynthians has incrcafed with their power. By the volun- 
tary fubmiffion of the fmaller cities in their neighbourhood, they have 
been enabled to fubdue the more powerful. Emboldened by thi3 
acceffion of ftrcngth, they have wrefled from the king of Macedon 



his moft valuable provinces. They actually poliels Pella, the greateft 
city in that kingdom ; and the unfortunate Amyntas is on the point 
of abandoning the remainder of his dominions, which he is unable to 
defend. There is not any community in Thrace capable to flop 
their progrefs. The independent tribes ot that warlike, but divided 
country, refpeft the authority, and court the fricndihip of the Olyn- 
tliians, who will doubtlcis be tempted to extend their dominion 
on that fide, in order to augment the gieat revenues which they de- 
rive from their commercial cities and harbours, by the inexhaufl- 
iblc mines in mount l\ing;ms. If this extenhve plan fhould be ef- 
fected, what can prevent them from acquiring a decifivc fupcriority 
by Tea and land ? and Ihould they enter into an alliance with Athens 
and Thebes (a meafure adually in agitation), what will become,, 

wis 
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eminence 




fafety 



folicits by 



every motive of intereft and of honour, the adivity and valour of 
your republic. By yielding a feafonable afliftance to Acanthus and 
Apollonia, which, unmoved by the pufillanimous example of their 
neighbours, have hitherto fpurned the yoke, and defied the threats 
of Olynthus, you will fave from oppreflicn two peaceful communi- 
ties, and check the ambition of an umrping tyrant. The reluclam 
fubjeds of the Olynthians will court your protection ; and the Chal- 
cidian cities will be encouraged to revolt, efpecially as they are not 
yet infeparably linked with the capital by the ties of intermarriage 

and by the interchange of rights and poffcf- 
When fuch a connection lhall take place (for the Olyn- 
thians have mndr n l.nw to encourage it), you will be unable to 



The Spar- 
tans readily 
Men to a 
requeil pro- 
bably fug- 
gelled by 
themfelves. 

. Olymp. 
xcix. .2. 

4 \. C. 383. 



uinity 



fions 



confedcr 



The fpeech of Cleigcnes, and the ambitious views of the republic 
to which it was addrelfed, afford reafon to conjecture that the 
omKofnMnrs neither afked any thine in favour of their own commu- 



mties, nor 



Their pre- 
parations for 

.the Olyn- 
thian war. 



urged any accufation againft Olynthus, which had not 
been previoufly fuggefted by the Spartan cmillarics in Macedon. The 
reception given to the propofal of Cleigcnes tends to confirm this con- 
clufion. The Lacedemonians, with afieded impartiality and indiffer- 
ence, dcfired the opinion of their allies, before declaring their own. 
But there was not any occalion to declare what none could be 
fo blind as to miftake. The confederates with one confent, but 
efpecially thofe who wifhed to ingratiate themfelves with Sparta 
determined to undertake the expedition againil Olynthus. Tl 
Spartans commended their rcfolution, and proceeded to deliberate 

concerning the ftrength of the army to be raifed, the mode of levy- 
ing it„ and the time for taking the licJd. It was rcfolvcd, that 

jt*Jaip>v»6»^. Xcnoph. ibid. 



noph. p. 555 



•the 
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the whole forces fhould amount to ten thoufand effective men ; and c ^ ^ p * 
a lift was prepared, containing the refpeftive contingents to be fur- 
niflied by the fcveral cities. If any ftate fhould be unable to fupply the 
full complement of foldiers, money would be taken in their ftead, at 
the rate of half a drachm a day (or three-pence halfpenny) for each 
man ; but if - neither the troops nor the money were fent in due 
time, the"Lacedcemonians would punifli the difobedience of the ob- 



ftinate or negledful, by fining them eight times the film which-' 
they had been originally required to contribute. 

The ambafladors then rofe up, and Clcigcncs again fpeaking for 
the reft, declared that thcie were indeed noble and generous resolu- 
tions ; but unfortunately, could not be executed with Inch prompi- 
tude as fuited the urgency of the prefent criiis. The dangerous 
fituation of Acanthus and Apollonia demanded immediate afliftancc. 
He propofed, therefore, that thole troops which were ready, fhould 
Iriftantly take the field ; and infilled on this meafurc as a matter of 
the utmoft importance to the future fuccefs of the war. 

The Lacedaemonians acknowledged the expediency of the advice; Firftcam- 

paign agaiuiT 

and commanded Eudamidas, with two thou.and men, to proceed ulynthus. 
without delay to Maucdun, while Iris higher Phcebidas collected a ^"2." 
powerful reinforcement, in order to fallow him. A very cxtraor- A - c -J*3 
dinarv event, which we lhail have occafion fully to explain, retarded 
the arrival of thole auxiliaries, until the ilafou for ailion had been 
nearly fpent. l>ur Kiulamiu.is, with his little band, performed very 

cffential ferviee. lie mnhened the garrilons of fuch place/, as 



were molt expofed to allaults from the enemy ; the appearance of a 
Spartan army encouraged the fpirit rf revolt ainon^; the allies and 
fubjefts of Olynthus ; and loon alter his inarch into the ClhaleidieJ, 
Kudamidas received the whmtaiv furrender of L'olid.en, a city ( f 
j»reat importance in the Hlhtnu:* ui Pallenc. 

ouch was the full campaign da war which laflcd lour years, and Fiuhmw.v.j 
was carried on under four iuccelli^e general.:. JuuLmidas, too much \{^^ 



5 



e 



luted 
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C yvty P * dated by his firft fuccefs, ravaged the Olynthian territory, and un 

A* A. 1 A, 




guardedly approached the city. He was intercepted, conquered, and 



flam, and his army difperfed or loft 



18 



Second cam- Teleutias, the brother of Agefilaus, whofe naval exploits have 

Tefcuna?" been already mentioned, with applaufe, affumed the condudt of this 

the brother diftant expedition, with a body of ten thoufand men. He was 

of Agefilaus. r 7 ' 

oiymp. affiled by Amyntas, king of Macedon, and ftill more effe&ually bv 



A. d 382. Derdas, the brother of that prince, and the governor, or rather fo- 

vereign, of Elymea, the moft weftern province of Macedon, which 
abounded in cavalry. By the united efforts of thefe formidable 
enemies, the Olynthians, who had been defeated in various ren- 
counters, were (hut up within their walls, and prevented from 
cultivating their territory. Teleutias at length marched with his 
whole forces, in order to inveft, or if he found an opportunity, 
to affault the place. His furprife and indignation were excited by 
the boldnefs of the Olynthian horfe, who ventured to pafs the Ana- 
nias in fight of fuch a fuperior army ; and he ordered the tar- 
geteers, who were commanded by Tlemonidas, to repel their info- 
lence. The cavalry made an artful retreat acrofs the Amnias, 

and were fiercely purfurd by the Lacedaemonians. When a conft- 
derable part of the latter had likewife pafled the river, the Olyn- 

about, and charged them. Tlemonidas, witl 



faced 



1 



above an hundred of his companions, fell in the adtion. The Spar- 
tan general beheld with grief and rage the fucccfsful bravery of the 
enemy. Grafping his fhicld and lance, he commanded the cavalry, 
and the remainder of the targetecrs, to purluc -without intermif- 
fion ; and, at the head of his heavy-armed men, advanced with Ids 
order than celerity. The Olynthians attempted not to Jlop their 
progrefs, till they arrived under the walls and battlements. At th.it 
moment the townfmcn mounted their ramparts, and alluded the 



IB 
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enemy with a fhower of darts and arrows, and every kind of mil- C H ^ p - 



file 



confufion occafioned 




the rapidity of their march. Meanwhile the flower of the Olynthian 
troops, who had been purpofely drawn up behind the gates, fal- 
lied forth with irrefiftible violence ; Teleutias, attempting to rally Teieutias 



his men, was flain in the firft onfet ; the Spartans who attended feated and 
him gave ground ; the whole army was repelled, and purfued with 
great flaughter, while they fled in fcattered diforder towards the 
friendly towns of Acanthus, Apollonia, Spartolus, and Potidaza ,9 . 

This mortifying difafter did not cool the ardour of the Spar- Third carn- 



flain. 



tans 



for gaining polTefhon of Olynthus. In the year three hun- k^A^f^ 



1 ■ 

dred and eighty-one before Chriit, which was the third of the oiymp 
war, they lent Agclipolis, with a powerful reinforcement, into xcix. 4 . 
Macedon. The arrival of this prince, early in the fpring, re- 
vived the hopes of the vanquished, and confirmed the attach- 
ment of the Lacedemonian allies. He invaded and ravaged fuch 
parts of the Olynthian territory as had been fpared in former incur- 
fions, and took by ftorm the ftrong city of Torona. But while he win die* of a 
prepared to avail himfelf of thefc advantages for rendering his fuc- 
cefs complete, lie was fcized by a calenture, a difeafe incident to 
warm climates, and, as the name cxpreffes, afle&ing the patient 
with a painful fenfation of burning heat, which he is eager to extin- 
guifli by the mod violent and dangerous remedies 10 . Agefipoli 
had lately vilitcd the temple of Apollo at Aphytis, a maritime town 
on the Toranaic gulph. In the paroxyfm of his diforder, he longed 
for the fanning breezes, the lhady walks and groves, and the 
cool crydalline (Ireains, of that delightful retreat. Mis attendants 
indulged his inclination, but could not lave his life. lie died on 

' 9 Xmoph. p. 561. & frqq. c.ilrniure, anJ hue tlwcnvn tln-mlllvcs into 

h is iuppokd, with »icMt prol).ihili:\ . the fi':i. Cydop;i\l. Par. ad voc. The dif- 
f'uiit the failon who luddrniy dilappcar in oidn ii examined by Di. b ] \ 1 .v, Tii'l. Trun!. 

ilu' Mediterranean, during the he.u oflum- Abii.lg. vol i\. 
mei, have been altackcJ in the niyhc I v ihe 

Vol. II. 1 ! 1 he 
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C H A P - the feventh day of the difeafe, within the precincts of the conf e . 

A .XIX. 




crated ground. His remains, embalmed in honey, were conveyed 
to Sparta". His brother Cleombrotus fucceeded to the throne; 
and Polybiades, a general of experience and capacity, was inverted 
with the command in Macedon. 

Fourth cam- Polybiades, imitating the example of his predeceffors, conduced 
Poiybiadet^ a P owei *f u l reinforcement againft Olynthus, which was completely 
Olymp. c. i. furrounded by land, while a fquadron of Lacedemonian gallics 

blocked up the neighbouring harbour of Mecyberna. The events 
of the fiege, which lafted eight or ten months, have not been 

r 

thought worthy of record. It is probable that the Olynthians no 
longer ventured to fally forth againft fuch a fupcrior force ; yet they 
muft have been exceedingly diftrefled by famine before their obfti- 
nacy could be determined to capitulate. They formally relinquiflied 
all claim to the dominion of the Chalcidice : they ceded the Mace- 
donian cities to their ancient fovereign ; and engaged, by folcmn 
oaths, to obey, in peace and war, the commands of their Spartan 
Olynthus confederates and matters". In confequencc of this humiliating 
nnaiiy Tub- treaty, or rather of this abfolute fubinittion of the Olynthians, Poly. 

biades led off his victorious arm), and Amyntas forfook the royal re- 
fideuce uf A\£j: i>r knefp, mhI rc-cllablilhcd his court at Pella, a 
place of great ttrength and beauty, fituate on an eminence, which, 
with an adjoining plain of conhdcrable extent, was defended [>v 
the rivers Axius and Lydias, and by impervious Likes and morailo 
Pella rcfton-d The city was diftant only fifteen miles from the ./Kgcaii fea, willi 
and conti- which it communicated by means of the above-mentioned 



rivi;\ 



nuci thener- [ { j uu j j )ccn () f q j c j f 0UIU j 0 j by Greeks, hv whom it was reccnih 

forth the ca- ' ' 

pr.nl of Ma- conquered and peopled j but in confequencc of the misfortune; 

cedon. „ , . 

and furrender of Olynthus, Pella became, and thenceforth continue 
the capital of Macedon. 



Xcnoph. p. 5C4. 11 Ibid. p. 565, 
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The commencement, and efpecially the conclufion of the Olynthian 
war, breathed the fame fpirit with the peace of Antalcidas, and 
proved the degenerate ambition of the Spartans, who were prepared l^rprtfe of 
t0 aggrandife the Barbarians on every fide, in order to obtain their phJSs! 11 
afliftance towards extending their own dominion in Greece. This 
felfifh and cruel fyftem of policy deferved the indignation and rc- 
fentment of the whole Grecian name, who were at length excited 
againft Sparta by a very extraordinary tranfaction, to which wc al- 
ready had occafion to allude. When Ludamidas undertook the ex- 
pedition againft Olynthus, it was intended that his brother Phcebidas 



4 

fhould follow him at the head of eight thoufaud men. This power- 
fill reinforcement marched from Peloponnefus, and, in their journey 
northwards, encamped in the neighbourhood of Thebes, which was 
then torn by the inveterate hoftility of contending factions. Iiinc- 
nias, whole name has already occurred on a very difhonourahle o 
cafion, headed the democratical party ; Leontiades fupported the in- 
tereft of Sparta and ariftocracy j and both were invcfled with the 
archonjliip, the chief magiftracy in the commonwealth. It is not 
abfolutely certain that Phabidas had previous orders to interfere in 



dilfention 



" who ex- 



horted him to fei/.e the opportunity, which fortune had thrown in 
his way, of performing a iignal fervice to his country. He then 
explained to the Lacedemonian the diftractcd ftatc of Thebes, and 
the facility with which he might become matter of the citadel ; fo 
that while his brother Eudamidas was carrying on the war againft 
Olynthus, lie lumfclf would acquire pofleflion of a much greater 



: 4 M 

City . 



A contemporary hiftorian, whole known paitiality for tlic Lace- i n time of 



da:monians dilpoicd him to regard this lingular cnterpriie as an act j^'^ 



TncLm cita 



11 lYiodoru . boldly afl'ei ts tint Plurbidas ccal the injuflicc of the community. del. 
at v lcd by orders of his republic, and that ^ 4 Xenoph. p. 297. \ lepj. Plutarch in ^.> m P* 



1 XC I \ 2 

'He feigned complaints ni;ainll him were Pclopid. DioJor. p a;". AC 8 

nothing but a mafk to difguifc or to con- ' 
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of 
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of private audacity, reprefents Phoebidas as a man of a light and 
vain mind, who loved the fame of a fplendid a&ion more than life 
itfelf, and who embraced, with childifh transports of joy* 5 , the pro- 
pofal of Leontiades. The mode of executing their plan was foon 
fettled between them. To elude fufpicion Phoebidas made the ufual 
preparations for continuing his journey, when he was fuddenly re- 
called by his affociate. It was the month of July ; the heat was in- 
tenfe ; and, at mid-day, few or no pafTengers were to be feen in the 

roads or ftreets. The Theban matrons celebrated the feftival of Ceres, 
and prayed that bountiful divinity to preferve the hope of a favour- 
able harveft. The appropriated fcene of their female worfhip was 
the Cadmxa, or citadel, of which the gates had been purpofcly 

thrown open, and which was totally defencelefs, as the males were 
univerfally excluded from this venerable ceremony. Every circum- 
ftance confpiredto facilitate the defign of Leontiades, who conducted 
the Lacedaemonians to the fortrefs, without finding the fmalleft op- 

pofition. He immediately defcended to the fenate, which, though 
it ufually aflembled in the Cadmsea, was then fitting in the market- 
place ; declared that the Lacedaemonians had adled by his advice, 
and without any purpofe of hoftility ; feized Ifmcnias with his own 
hand as a difturber of the public peace, and ordered the other 
leaders of the republican fadtion to be taken into fafe cuftody. 
Many were caught and imprifoned, and about four hundred efcaped 

to Athens **. 

When the news of this event reached Sparta, the fenate and ai- 
fembly refounded with real or well feigned complaints againfl the 
madnefs of Phoebidas, who, unprovoked by any injury, had vio- 
lently feized a place in alliance and amity with the republic. Agc- 
filaus, however, undertook his defence ; his ambitious mind had 
long fomented the domineering arrogance of his country ; poflibly 



%i Ankufifffaxs the cxprcflion ufed by Xcnophoa. 



Xenoph. p. 557. 

he 
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he had prompted the enterprife of Phoebidas, which he warmly ap- °xxix ? ' 
proved; and his influence being as extenfive as his abilities, he 
eafily perfuaded his country men to juftify the fortunate rafhnefs t? of 
that commander, by keeping poffeffion of the Theban citadeh 




five 



Spartans maintained in the Cadmsea, a gar- The cruelties 
men, • Protected by fuch a body of foreign drive "be 

Theban* to 



troops, which might be reinforced on the ihorteft warning, the par- defpair. 



tifans of ariftocracy acquired an ab 
the republic, which they conduced 



lirs of 
fuited 



their own intereft, and the convenience of Sparta. Without pre- 
tending to defcribe the banifhments, confifcations, and murders, of 
which they were guilty, it is fufficient for the purpofe of general 
hiftory to obferve, that the miferablc vidims of their vengeance fuf- 
fered fimilar calamities to thofe which affii&ed Athens under the 
thirty tyrants. The feverity of the government at length drove the 



Thebans to defpa: 
oppreUed fubjedls 



perfecuted 



daring and hazardous, which promifed them a faint hope of 



ef 



Theban fugitives, who had taken refuge in Athens, Confplracy 



loudly demanded by Sparta, was Pelo- 



H 



might juftly render him an object of envy, before he was involved 
in the misfortunes of his country. lie yielded to none in birth; 
he furpafled all in fortune ; he excelled in the manly exercifes fo 
much cflccmcd by the Greeks, and was unrivalled in qualities dill 
more eftimable, generofity and courage. He had an hereditary at- 
tachment to the democratic form of policy ; and, previous to the 



of the The- 
ban exiles. 
Olymp. c. 3 

A. C. 373. 



27 To fave appearances, however, Phte- lfi Xenoph. Hellcn. 1. v. c. iv, Plut. in 

bidas was fined. Even his accufcrswerc of- Pelopid. idem dc genio 6'ocr.uu, p. 322. & 

fended, not at his injultice, but at his a£U feqq. 
ing without orders. Xenoph. ibid. & Plu- 



tarch, vol. ii. p. 336. 
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frie 




perfon m 



go 



vernment. Pelopidas had often conferred with his fellow-fufferers 
at Athens about the means of returning to their country, and re- 
ftoring the democracy ; encouraging them by the example of the 



Thebes, and effected a fimilar 
While they fecretly deliberated 1 



of 



more 



difficult, enterprifc. 

t obiefr. Mello. one 



Affifted by 
Phyllidas, 
fecretary to 
the Theban 
council. 



of the exiles, introduced to their nofturnal affembly his friend 
Phyllidas, who bad lately arrived from Thebes ; a man whole enter- 

priiing activity, lingular addrefs, and rrafty boldnefs, juftly entitle 
him to the regard of hiftory. 

the exiles ; yet by 



f 



his insinuating complaifance, and officious iervility, he had acquired 
the entire confidence of Leontiades, Archias, and the other ma- 
giftrates, or rather tyrants 29 , of the republic. In bufinefs and in 
plealure, he rendered himfelf alike neceflary to his maftersj his dili- 
gence and abilities had procured him the important office of fecre- 
tary to the council ; and he had lately promifed to Archias and 
Philip, the two mod licentious of the tyrants, that he would give 
them an entertainment, during which they might enjoy the convcr- 
fation and the perfons of the fined women in Thebes. The day was 
appointed for this infamous rendezvous, which thefe magiderial de- 
bauchees expeded with the greatcd impatience ; and, in the interval, 
Phyllidas fet out for Athens, on pretence of private bufinefs 10 . 

In Athens, the time and the means were adjuded for executing 
the confpiracy. A body of Theban exiles affcmblcd in the Thriafian 
adjuftcJ. plain, on the frontier of Attica, where feven 5 ', or twelve 11 , of the 



The time 

and means 
of execution 



to 



youngeft and mod cntcrprillng, voluntarily offered themfelvcs 
enter the capital, and to co-operate with Phyllidas in the dedrudlion 
of the magidrates. The didancc between Thebes and Athens \va& 



30 Xcnoph. p. 566. 

9 



31 Xcnoph. p. 566. 
Jl Plutarch, in Pelopid 



about 



• 
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about thirty-five miles. The confpirators had thirteen miles to march 
through a hoftile territory. They difguifed themfelvcs in the drefs 
of peafants, arrived at the city towards evening with nets and 
hunting poles, and paffed the gates without fufpicion. During that 
night, and the fucceeding day, the houfe of Charon, a wealthy and 
refpedtable citizen, the friend of Phyllidas, and a determined enemy 

of the ariftocracy, afforded them a fecure refuge, till the favourable 
moment fummoned them to attion. 

The important evening approached, when the artful fecretary had f h l g eiity f of 
prepared his long-expe£ted entertainment in the treafury. Nothing ratorstoeaeh 
had been omitted that could flatter the fenfes, and lull the activity 
of the mind in a dream of pleafure. But a fecret and obfeure ru- 
mour, which had fpread in the city, hung, like a drawn dagger over 

the voluptuous joys of the feftivity. It had been darkly reported, 
that fome unknown ftrangcrs, fuppofed to be a party of the exiles, 
had been received into the houfe of Charon. All the addrefs of 
Phyllidas could not divert the terrors of his guefts. They difpatched 
one of their li&ors or attendants to demand the immediate prefence 
of Charon. The confpirators were already buckling on their ar- 
mour, in hopes of being immediately fummoned to execute their 
purpoie. But what was their aftoniihment and terror, when their 
hoft and protcdlor was fternly ordered to appear before the ma- 
gUlratcs! The mod fanguinc were perfuaded that tlieir delign had 
become public, and that they mull all miferably perifh, witliout 
efieding any thing worthy of their courage. After a moment of 
dreadful refledtion, they exhorted Charon to obev the mandate with- 
out delay. But that firm and patriotic 1 heban full went to the 
apartment of his wife, took his infant fon, an only child, and pre- 
fented him to Pclopidas and Mello, requeuing them to retain in 
their hands this deareft pkdgc of his iidclitv. They unanimou 
declared their entire confidence in his honour, and entreated him to 
remove from danger a helplcfs infant, who might become, in fome 

flltUAC 
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C H >A P. future time, the avenger of his country's wrongs. But Charon was 
XK1K ' inflexible, declaring, " That, his fon could never afpire at a hap- 
pier fortune, than that of dying honourably with his father and 




friends. 



Their diffi- So faying, he addreflfed a fhort prayer to the gods, embraced his 
muiationand _ departed. Before he arrived at the treafury, he was 



addrefs. aflbciates 

met bv / 



afked 



fence ©f the other magiftrates, whofe anxiety had brought them from 
table, " Who are thofe ftrangers faid to have arrived the other day, 



com 



and to be entertained in your family?" 
countenance fo artfully, and retorted the queftion with fuch well- 
duTembled furprife, as confiderably quieted the folicitude of the 
tyrants, which was totally removed by a whifper of Phyllidas, " That 



for no other 



of 



5* 



The Theban They had fcarcely returned to the banquet, when Fortune, as if 
annate" ^ e Qa(1 taken P leaUire to confound the dexterity of Phyllidas, railed 

nn a new and moft alarming danger. A courier arrived from Athens 



with every mark of 



from an Athenian magiftrate of 



name, his ancient friend and gueft. This letter revealed the con- 
spiracy ; a fecret not entrufted to the mefTengcr, who had orders, 
however, to requeft Archias to read the dilpatch immediately, as 
containing matters of the utmoft importance. But that carclei* 
voluptuary, whofe thoughts were totally abforbed in the cxpe&cd 
fcene of pleafure, replied with a fmile, " Bulinefs to-morrow j" tlc- 
pofited the letter under the pillow of the couch, on which, according 
to ancient cuftom, he lay at the entertainment; and refumed his 
converfation with Phyllidas concerning the ladies, whom he had 
promifed to introduce. Matters were now come to a crifis ; Ph) 1- 
lidas retired for a moment ; the confpirators were put in motion ; 
their weapons concealed under the flowing fwell of female attire, and 

their 
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their countenances overfhadowed and hid by a load of crowns and CHAP, 
garlands. In this difguife they were prefented to the magiftrates, 
intoxicated with wine and folly. At a given fignal they drew their 
daggers, and effeded their purpofe 3 \ Charon and Mello were the 
principal adtors in this bloody fcene, which was entirely dire&ed by 
Phyllidas. But a more difficult tafk remained. Leontiades, with 
other abettors of the tyranny, ftill lived, to avenge the murder of 
their aflbciates. The confpirators, encouraged by their firft fuccefs, 
and conducted by Phyllidas, gained admiffion into their houfes fuc- 
ceffively, by means of the unfufpe&ed fecretary. On the appearance 
of diforder and tumult, Leontiades feized his fworJ, and boldly pre- 
pared for his defence- Pclopidas had the merit of deflroying the 
principal author of the Theban fervitude and dilgrace. His a(To- 
ciates perifhed without refiftance ; men whofe names may be con- 
figned to juft oblivion, fince they were diftinguiihed by nothing 
memorable but their cruel and oppreffivc tyranny. 

The meafures of the confpirators were equally vigorous and prudent. The pri- 
Before alarming the city, they proceeded to the different prifons, aUibeml 
which were crowded with the unfortunate victims of arbitrary 
power. Every door was open to Phyllidas. The captives, trans- 
ported with joy and gratitude, increafed the flrcngth of their deli- 
verers. They broke open the arfenals, and provided themfclves with 
arms. The ftrccts of Thebes now relbundcd with alarm and terror; 
every houfe and family were filled with confufion and uproar; the 
inhabitants were univerfally in motion ; fome providing lights, others 
running in wild diforder to the public places, and all anxioufly with- 
tng the return of day, that they might difcover the unknown cauie 
of this nodlurnal tumult. 

During a moment of dreadful fdence, which interrupted the noifc Fpannnon. 

r r t • 1 11 i • 1 m i 11 1 • .1 4 ^ as joins the 

in (edition, a herald proclaimed, with a clear and loud \cice, the i n f urgcnl . t 



" Xenoph. p. 5(7. FMutntdi. in Pclopid. Diodor. 1. xv. p. 470. 
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death of the tyrants, and fummoned to arms the friends of liberty 
and the republic. Among others who obeyed the welcome invita- 
tion was Epaminondas, the fon of Polymnis, a youth of the mod 
illuftrious merit ; who united the wifdom of the fage, and the mag- 
nanimity of the hero, with the practice of every mild and gentle 
virtue; unrivalled in knowledge and in eloquence; in birth, valour, 
and patriotifm, not inferior to Pelopidas, with whom he had con- 
tracted an early friendlhip. The principles of the Pythagorean phi- 
lofophy", which he had diligently ftudied under Lyfis of Tarentum, 
rendered Epaminondas averfe to engage in the confpiracy, led he 
might embrue his hands in civil blood 35 . But after the fword w; 
once drawn, he appeared with ardour in defence of his friends and 
conntry ; and his example was followed by many brave and gene- 
rous youths who had reluctantly endured the double yoke of domeftic 

and foreign tyranny. 
The Theban ^ e appr0 ach of morning had brought the Theban exiles, in arms, 

democracy 1 * 

restored. f rom tne Thriafian plain. The partifans of the confpirators were 

Ohrrp. 

r. ':. mntinuallv increaletl by a coi 



as 



fluence of new auxiliaries from 



■ 

A, C. 378. 



quarter of the city. EncompalTcd by fuch an invincible band of 
adherents, Pelopidas and his affociatcs proceeded to the market-place; 
fummoned a general affembly of the people ; explained the neceflitv, 
the object, and the extent of the confpiracy; and, with the univcrial 
approbation of their fellow-citizens, reftorcd the democratic form of 

government . 

The revo!o- Exploits of valour and intrepidity may be difcovered in the hiuory 
ni°c"tcdTu nU " of every nation. But the revolution of Thebes dilplayed not left wil- 
IiUn^'lTho (,om of defign, than cnterpriling gallantry in execution. Amidft the 1 11- 
nfliit in ex- mu ] t 0 jf action, and ardour of victory, the confpirators poflcflcd fuflicicnt 

pelling ihe y . . 

I.accdxmo- c00 lnefs and foreiight to reflect that the Cadmzca, or citadel, which 



man garri- 
(on. 



54 See Vol. I. p 391— -408. 35 Plutarch, tie genio Socratis, p. 279, k paflim. 

3 * Xcnoph. Diodor. & Plutarch, ibid. 
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s held by a Lacedaemonian garrlfon of fifteen hundred men, C xxr< P ' 



was 

would be reinforced, on the fir ft intelligence of danger, by the re- 

fentful activity of Sparta. To anticipate this alarming event, which 

inuft have rendered the confequences of the confpiracy incomplete 

and precarious, they commanded the mefienger, whom, immediately 

after the deftruftion of the tyrants, they had difpatched to their 
friends in the Thriafian plain, to proceed to Athens, in order to 
communicate the news of a revolution which could not fail to be 




highly agreeable to that ftate, and to folicit the immediate afliftance 
of the Athenians, whofe fuperior {kill in attacking fortified places 
was acknowledged by Greeks and Barbarians. This meflage was 
attended with the moft falutary effects. The acute difcernment of 
the Athenians eagerly feized the precious opportunity of weaken- 
ing Sparta 37 , which, if once negledted, might never return. Several 
thoufand men were ordered to march ; and no time was loft, either 
in the preparation, or in the journey, fince they reached Thebes the 
day after Pelopidas had re-eftablifhed the democracy. 
The feafonable arrival of thofe auxiliaries, whofe celerity ex- Tho <r«*d- 

rrsaea furren 

ceeded the moft fanguine hopes of the Thebans, increafed the ardour ders. 
of the latter to attack the citadel. The events of the fiege are va- *™ P ' 

related 38 . According to the moft probable account, the A ' Ct 3781 
garrifon made a very feeble rcfiftance, being intimidated by the im- 
petuous alacrity and cnthufiafm, as well as the increafing numbers of 

the aflailants, who already amounted to fourteen thoufand men, and 
received continual aeceflions of ftrcngth from the neighbouring cities 
of Boeotia. Only a few days had elapfed, when the Lacedaemonians 
defired to capitulate, on condition of being allowed to depart in fafety 
with their arms. Their propofal was readily accepted ; but they 
fecm not to have demanded, or at leall not to have obtained, any 




17 Dinareh. Orat. centra Dcmoflh. p. 100. phon and Plutarch, whom I have chic fly 
38 Diodorus di fieri entirely fiom Xcno- followed, 
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terms of advantage or fecurity for thofe unfortunate Thebans, whofe 
attachment to the Spartan intereft ftrongly folicited their protection. 
At the firft alarm of fedition, thefe unhappy men, with their wives 
and families, had taken refuge in the citadel. The greater part of 
them cruelly perifhed by the refentment of their countrymen ; a 
remnant only was faved by the humane interpofition of the Athe- 
nians 39 . So juftly had Fpaminondas fufpe&ed, that the revolution 

could not be accomplished without the effufion of civil blood* 

Xenoph. & Plutarch, ibid. 
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CHAP. XXX. 



Tie Boeotian War. — Unfuccefsful Attempt of Sphodrius 

againfl the Pirrpus.- — Dauhis concerning Xenophon s 

Account of that I'ranfaBion. — Agefilaus invades Bceo- 
tia.- — Military Succefs of the Thebans. — Naval Suc- 
cefs of the Athenians. — Congrefs for Peace under the 
Mediation of Artaxerxes. — Epaminondas, Deputy 
from Thebes^. — Cleombrotus invades Baeotia. — Battle 
of LeuBra. — State of Greece. — Jafon of Theffaly. 
His CharaBer and Views. — Ajfajfinated in the ?nidfl 

of his ProjeBs. 




c H A 

x x x . 



11 



HP 4 * HE emancipation of Thebes gave a deep wound to the pride 

and tyranny of Sparta ; and the magiftrates of the latter re- 
public prepared to punifh, with due feverity, what they affected to TheBocotiau 




term the unprovoked rebellion of their fubjedts. The Thebans were °b™P- c - 
firmly refolved to maintain the freedom which they had aflumed ; 37 
and theic difpofitions on both fides occafioned a memorable war, 
which, having lafted with little interruption during (even years, 
ended with the battle of Leudra, which produced a total revolution 
in the affairs of Greece. 

The ardent mind of Agefilaus had long infpircd, or ilirc^flcd, the Firfl enm- 

ty - ill i it V' u ? n wider 

ambitious views of las country. He enjoyed the glory, but could [ icon.b.o- 

not avoid the odium, attached to his exulted iituation ; and fear- tu? * 
ing to increafe the latter, lie allowed the conduct oi" the Theban 
war to be committed to the inexperience of his unequal colleague. 



t 



In 




^-4 TjiE fll^TDp, O^.CJI^j'E.CE. 

CHAP, 111 the heart of a fevere winter, Cleombrotus-, with a well-appointed 

XXX. 9 m 

army, entered Boeotia. His pretence confirmed the obedience of 
Thefpise, Platsea, and other inferior communities.. He defeated 
fome draggling parties of the Thebans, repelled their incurfions, ra- 
vaged their territory, burned their villages, but attempted not to 

any iropreffion on the well- defended ftrength of their city. 



make 



of 



* r 

merous garrifon, in T-hefpise, commaailod hy Sphodfms, a general 



but little 



view of 



Spliodrias Meanwhile the Athenians, alarmed by the nearer 
gamfonin g^ r j publicly difavowed the afliftance which they had given to 
xueipLe. Thebes; and having, difgraced, banilhed, or put to death', the 

■ 

advifers of that daring meafure, renewed their alliance with Sparta. 
Stratagem of The Thebans felt the full importance of this defection, and left 
widcnlngThe nothing untried to prevent its fatal tendency, a defign (could we 
tweMAthens Relieve tradition) in which they fucceeded by a very fingular ftrata- 
and Sparta, gem. The light and rafh character of Sphodrias was well known, 

we are told, to the Theban chiefs, who employed fecret emifTa- 
ries to perfuade him, by arguments raoft flattering to his uafllons. to 



attack by furprife the imperfectly repaired harbour of Athens. 



Thefe artful minifters of 



as 



unworthy of his dignity, and of his valour, to employ the arms of 
Sparta in a predatory war, while an object of far more import- 
ance and glory naturally folicited the activity of his enterpriling 



min 



ing animated by the enthufiafm of newly-recovered freedom, were 
determined, rather than furrendcr, to bury themielvcs under the 
ruins of their country. But their fecret and perfidious ally, whole 
afliftance had recently enabled them to throw off the Spartan yoke, 
was lulled in fecurity. The moment had arrived for crufhing 

J Xenoph. p. 334. J have endeavoured to reconcile Xenophon and Dinarchus, cited 
above. 

the 
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the implacable hatred of the Athenians, by furprillng the Piraeus, 
their principal ornament and defence ; an a&ion which would be 
celebrated by pofterity above the kindred glory of Phxbidas, who, 
during the time alfo of an infidious peace, had feized the Theban 

citadel V 

The diftance between Thebes and Thefpiae, which was not more UnfucceAful 
than twenty miles, furnifhed an eafy opportunity for carrying on Spho<fiia* to 

, . , , , r feize the Pi- 



thefe fecret pradtices ; but the diftance, which exceeded forty miles, 

between Thebes and Athens, rendered the enterprife of Sphodrias 
abortive. He marched from Thefpise with the flower of his gar- 
rifon, early in the morning, expecting to reach the Piraeus before 
the dawn of the fucceeding day. But he was furprifed by the return 
of light in the Thriafian plain. The borough of Eleufis was 
alarmed ; the report flew to Athens, and the citizens, with their 
ufual alacrity, feized their arms, and prepared for a vigorous defence. 
The mad defign, and the fUll greater madnefs of Sphodrias, in ra- 
vaging the country during his retreat, provoked the fury of the 
Athenians. They immediately feized the perfons of fuch Lacedaj- 



TXU5. 



monians as happened to rcfidc in their city. They font an cm- 
bafly to Sparta, complaining, in the mod indignant terms, of the ih- 
fult of Sphodrias. The Spartans difavowed his conduct. He was 
recalled and tried, but faved from death by the authority of Ageii- 

t 

laus. This powerful protection was obtained by the intcrceffion of 
his fon Clconymus, the beloved companion of Archidamus, the 
Ion and iucccflbr of the Spartan king. Archidamus pleaded, with 
the modeft eloquence of tears, for the father of a friend, his equal in 
years and valour, with whom he had been long united in the mod 
tender attention. Clconymus declared on this occafion, tint lie 
fhould never difgracc the ardent attachment of the royal youth : 
and illudrious as Archidamus afterwards became, Xcnophon a/linn^, 



* Xcnoph. p. 3.(0. DioJorus, p. 472. 



that 
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C vyy P ' *^at ^ S ear ly an ^ unalterable love of Cleonymus forms not the 




fhade, but rather the faireft light, of his amiable and exalted cha- 

% 

rafter \ 

cer 11 ^ Xc " Such is the account of this tranfadtion, given originally by Xe- 
nophon'sac- nophon, and faithfully copied by other writers, ancient and modern. 

count of this 

tr^nfaftioa. But there is fome reafon to fufpedt that Agefilaus was not totally 

unacquainted with the ambitious and unwarrantable defign of Spho- 
drias ; that the Spartans would have approved the meafure, had 
it been crowned with fuccefs ; and that even the philofophic Xe- 
nophon, a partial admirer of Agefilaus and the Lacedemonians, has 

employed the pcrfuafive fimplicity of his inimitable ftyle, to varnifh 
a very unjuftifiable tranfadtion. Such, at leaft, it appeared to the 
Athenian aflembly, who, offended by the crime, were ftill more in- 
dignant at the acquittal, of Sphodrias. From that time they began 
to prepare their fleet, to enlift failors, to colled: and to employ all 
the materials of war, with a refolution firmly to maintain the caufe 
of Thebes and their own. 

Agefilaus re- While they were bufied in fuch preparations, Agefilaus repeatedly 

vaies Bozo- i nva ^ e ^ Boeotia, without performing any thing worthy of his 

former renown. His army amounted to eighteen thoufand foot, 

Olymp. c. 4* J o > 

A - c - 377- and fifteen hundred horfe. The enemy were affiftcd by a confider- 

& Olymp. m J J 

ci. i. able body of mercenaries, commanded by Chabrias the Athenian, 

376. finally repelled the Spartan king from Thebes, by a ftratagem 

not lefs fimple than uncommon. The Theban army, prepared to 
a£t on the defenfive againfl a fupcrior force, had occupied a riling 
ground in the neighbourhood of their city. Agefilaus detached a 
body of light-armed troops, to provoke them to quit this advan- 
tageous poft ; but the Thcbans cautioully maintained their ground, 
and obliged the enemy to draw out their whole forces, in order to 
dillodge them, Chabrias, waiting their approach, commanded his 



Xcnoph. p. 570. 

troops 
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troops to execute a new movement, which he had recently taught c A P 

AAA. 

them for fuch an emergency. They fupported their advanced bodies 




A • C 3 7 i • 



on their left knee, extended their fhields and fpears, and thus firmly 
maintained their ranks \ Alarmed at the determined boldnefs of an 

■ 

unufual array, which feemed to bid him defiance, Agefilaus with- 
drew his army from the capital, and contented himfelf with com- 
mitting farther ravages on the country. 

" In the Ikirmifhes which happened after his retreat, the The- SuccefsofYne 

Thebans. 

bans proved repeatedly victorious. He returned home, and con- Olymp.ci. 2, 
tinued at Sparta during the following year, to be cured of his 
wounds ; where he fuffered the mortifying reproaches of his adver- 
fary Antalcidas, " for teaching the Thebans to conquer." The gene- 
rals who fucceeded him had not better fuccefs. Phoebidas, the ori- 
ginal author of the war, who had been appointed governor of 
Thefpisc, was defeated and flain, with the greateft part of the gam-* 
fen of that place. Pclopidas, with his own hand, killed the Spar- 
tan commander in the a&ion at Tanagra ; and in the pitched battle 
of Tegyra, the Lacedemonians, though fupcrior in number, were 
broken and put to flight ; a dilgrace which, they rellc&ed with for- 
row, had never befallen them in any former engagement. 

While the war was thus carried on by land, the Athenians put Naval fuccefs 
to Tea, and gained the moll diftinguiflied advantages on their fa- nfans! Alhc " 

O h m p . c i . 1 . 

4 The words of Ncpos, in Chabria, arc cient than the intro luftion of that inhuman A. C. 576. 
better explained by reading, " Qui obnixo fpcclacle in to Greece. The body of die ila- 
genu, fcuto projeftaque hafta impctum e\- tue is advanced, and rcils on the left thigh ; 
ciperc hoftium doeuit." This agrees with the light arm grafps a javelin, or fpear ; 
the flatuc of Chabrias in the Villa Hor- around t!ie left is fee 11 the leather thong, or 
ghefe, whofc fingular attitude has given handle of a fhield. It feems, fays Winkle- 
Jo much trouble to antiquaries. Winkcl- niann, the particular altitude of a warrior 
mann conjrcbircs this maller-piccc of art on fume dangerous emergency. What this 
to be the moil ancient llatue in Rome, emergency was, the learned and ingenious 
fium the form of the letters in the name Telling fortunately dikovcrcJ, by the words 
Agafias with which it is inferibrd. lie oh- of Cornelius Nrpos. " Hoc (the flratagem 
fcrves, that it is crroneoufly fuppofed to be a of Chabrias) ufquc co tota (ir.rcia fama ce- 
glauLtor, fiare the Greeks never honoured lcbraium ell, ut 1II0 ilatu Chabrias rtbi (la- 
gladiators with fuch monuments; and the tuam f.ei i vol uei it, qux publkc ci ab Athe- 
Jl)ic of the wotkmanfliip proves it moie an- nienfibus in Iuju conflituU eft." 



Vol. II. L 1 



vounte 



t 
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CHAP, vourite element. The Lacedxmonian fleet, of fixty fail, com- 
manded by Pollis, was fhamefully defeated near the ifle of Naxos, 
the fkilful bravery of Chabrias, who performed alternately, and 
with equal abilities, the duties of admiral and general \ But the 



XXX. 





of adion 



and 



every 



them. The fleet of Sparta was totally ruined by the vidors, who 
repeatedly ravaged the coafts of Laconia \ and laid under heavy 
contributions the iflands of Corcyra, Zacinthus, Leucadia, and Ce- 
phalenia. Even the ifles and cities more remote from the fcene of 
this naval war, particularly the valuable ifland of Chios, and the 
important city of Byzantium, deferted their involuntary connedion 
vrli-Vi the declining fortune of Sparta, and once more accepted the 



of the 



8 



The Greeks Thefe hoftile operations, which weakened, without fubduing, the 

the fpirit of the vanquifhed, were interrupted by the folicitations and 



aflitt Art.i- 



JS plian bribes of the king of Perfia 



tranquillity of Greece, that he might enjoy the affifhmce of its 
arms in crufhing a new rebellion in Egypt. His emiflaries met 

with equal fuccefs in Athens and Sparta, which were alike weary ot 
the war, the former having little more to hope, and the latter hav- 
ing every thing to fear, from its continuance. Many of the inferior 
Hates, being implicitly governed by the rcfolvcs of thefe powerful re- 
publics, readily imitated their example. And lb precarious and mi- 
lerablc was the condition of them all, in that dilbrdcrly period, 



twenty 



their homes and fami- 



lies and followed the ftandard of the Pcrfuns. The merit of Iphi- 
cratcs jullly entitled him to the command of his countrymen, \vhu !i 

5 Xcnoph. p. 5;;. Diodor. I. xv. ad timps p.iintcd him aflecp, covered with a net , 
f ; x • . in whu h the cities and iflands entangled 

kj i y m p . c i . i ■ « ' 

ft Corn. Ncp. in vit. Tinunh. ?< Dinarch. cam> lit thcmldvcs. IMutaich. de inwd. - 
adv Drmollh. Such was the f>ood fortune oum. 

c.f Tnnuihcus, that the faliiical artiits of the 7 Xcnoph. p. 8 Id. ibid. 

\v a 0 
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was unanimously conferred on him. But the expedition produced c HA p. 




nothing worthy of fuch a general, who in a few months returned to 
Athens, difgufted with the ignorant pride, and flothful timidity, of 
the Perfian commanders, who durft not undertake any impor- 
tant enterprife, without receiving the flow inftrudtions of a diftant 
court 9 . 

Meanwhile the Thebans, who, elated by a flow of unwonted pro- The The- 
fperity, had proudly difrcgardcd the reprefentations of Artaxerxes, vi-L^ 
profited of the temporary divcrfion made by the Egyptian war, to ^\™ p * 
reduce feveral inferior cities of Boeotia. The walls of Thcfpix were A * c - 374* 
rafed to the ground ; Plataea met with the fame fate j and its inha- 
bitants, after fuffering the cruelleft indignities, were driven into ha- 
nifhment. It might be expe&ed that the unfortunate exiles fliould 
have fought refuge in Sparta, whofe authority they had uniformly 
acknowledged, fince the difhonourable peace of Antalcidas. But fo 
diffiinilar were the fluctuating politics of Greece to the regular trans- 
actions of modern times (governed by the lifclefs but Heady prin- 
ciple of intereft), that the Platseans had rccourfc to Athens, a city 
actually in alliance with the people, by whom they had been fo un- 
juftly perfecutcd. Their eloquence, their tears, the memory of pall 
fervices, and the promifc of future gratitude, prevailed on the Athe- 
nian aflembly, who kindly received them into the bolbm of their 
republic, and cxprellcd the wannefl indignation againfi: their info— 

lent oppreflbrs '°. 

This afleding tranfadion threatened to deprive the Thebans of Congrcfi for 
an ally, to whom they were in a great mcaJiire indebted for their ulu^'ihc 
profperity. Their fubicqucnt condutf tended Hill farther to widen ^ , ;; i , ; , !^ ( ! r> ° r 
the breach. They marched troops into Phocis, with an intention ()| . vm P- 

J 1 C 1 1 . I . 



to reduce that country. They heard with equal difdain, the re- A. c. 37: 
monflrances of their friends, and the threats of their enemies. 



* Corn, Nrpos in Iphicrat. DiuJorus, 10 Diodor. 1. w. aJ Olymp. & Jfocrat. 

1. xv. ac! Olvm, c. iv. Orat. pro Plat, 



L 1 2 
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C XXX P Their unufual arrogance totally alienated the Athenians, who 

feemed finally difpofed to conclude a lading peace with Sparta, on 
the principles of the treaty of Antalcidas, that their refpedtive garrifons 
fhould be withdrawn from foreign parts, and the communities, 
fmall as well as great, he permitted to enjoy the independent go- 
vernment of their own equitable laws. The intereft of die king of 
Perfia, who ftill needed frefh fupplies to carry on the Egyptian war, 
induced him to employ his good offices for promoting this fpecious 
purpofe ; and a convention of all the ftates was fummoned to Sparta, 
whither the Thebans deigned indeed to fend a reprefentative ; but 
a reprefentative, whofe firmnefs and magnanimity were well fitted to 
fuftain and elevate the afpiring pretenfions of his republic. 
Epaminon- In effe&ing this glorious revolution which gave freedom to Thebes, 
as deputy as well as in the military operations, which immediately followed 
from Thebes. t ^ at important event, the youthful merit of Pelopidas had acquired 

the fame of patriotifm, valour, and condudt. The nobility of his 
birth, and the generous ufe of his riches, increafed the afcendant 
due to his illuftrious fcrvices. Every external advantage, the 
manly grace of his perfon, the winning affability of his deportment, 
his fuperior excellence in the martial excrcifes fn highly prized by 

the Greeks, and efpecially by the Thebans, gained him the admira- 
tion of the multitude; or, in other words, of the legiflative aflem- 
bly of his country. He had been fuccefiivcly clcdled, during fix 
years, to the firfl dignity of the republic ; nor had the Thebans ever 
found rcafon to repent their choice M . Yet in the prefent emergency, 
when tlicy were required to appoint a deputy for the convention at 
Sparta (the mofl important charge with which any citizen could be 

cntruftcd), Pelopidas, with all his merit, was not the minifter whom 
they thought proper to employ. 

IliscKarac- Epaminondas, naturally his rival, but always his friend, had 

hitherto been contented with a lubordinate ftation : yet every ollicc 



tcr. 



" Plut. in Pclopid. 



lie 
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he exercifed, whether in the civil or military department, derived c A P. 

AAAi 

new luftre from his perfonal dignity. His exterior accomplifh- 




ments were not inferior to thofe of Pelopidas ; but he had learned 
from the philofophy of Lyfis the Pythagorean, to prefer the mind 
to the body, merit to fame, and the rewards of virtue to the gifts of 
fortune. He refilled the generous follcitations of his friends to de- 
liver him from the honourable poverty in which he was born ; con- 
tinuing poor from taflc and choice, and juftly delighting in a filia- 
tion, which is more favourable, efpecially in a democratical repub- 
lic, to that freedom and independence of mind which wifdom re- 
commends as the grcateft good. Nor was he more carelcfs of mo- 
ney than avaricious of time, which he continually dedicated to 
the ftudy of learning and philofophy, or employed in the exercife of 
public and private virtue. Yet to become uleful hew r as not defirous 
to be great. The fame folicitude which others felt to obtain, Epa- 
unnondas fhewed to avoid, the dangerous honours of his country. 
His ambitious temper would have been beuer latisiied to direct, by 
a perfonal influence with the magiftratcs, the adminiftration of go- 
vernment from the bofom of his beloved retirement' 1 , when the 
unanimous voice of the citizens, and flill more the urgency of the 
times, called him to public life ; and fuch was his contempt for the 
glory of a name, that had he lived in a lefs turbulent period, his 
exalted qualities, however admired by feledt friends, would have 
probably remained unknown to his contemporaries and pollerity. 

Such was the man to whofe abilities and eloquence the Thebans Conference 
committed the defence of their moil important interells in the rcne- *l K paru " 



A ( ' 



ral congrcls of the Grecian Hate-. The Athenians lent Antocles and "j- ( V , 
Callillratus ; the fir ft a Inhale' : , the feeond an alleging orator l \ 
Agefilaus himfelf appeared on the part ol Sparta. Matters were 



,l The conduft of Kpaminondas coincides 14 The pathetic pleading of C.tlliiiratur, 
with, and confirms, the account above given h\ the citizens of Uiopus firll infpired De- 
of the Pythagorean philolophy. moi'lienes uuh the a. ubition ol eloquence. 

13 hjri,fi?o, fr t T»f 9 Xcnoph. 1. vi. l'.'ui. in UeniUih. 

eahly 
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Demand sof 

Epaminon- 
das. 



eafily adjufted b 
fentment at the 



fate of 



lies, who felt equal re- 
and Platcea. They la- 



mented their mutual jealoufy, and unfortunate ambition, which had 

bloody and deftru&ive wars ; and commemo- 



occafioned 



many 



rated the fhort but glorious intervals of moderation 



y 



felicity 



Inftru&ed by fatal experience, it 



for them to lay down 



their arms, and to allow that tranquillity to themfelves and to then- 
neighbours, which was neceflary to heal the wounds of their com- 
mon country- The peace could not be ufeful or permanent, unlcls 
it were eftablifhed on the liberal principles of equality and freedom, 
to which all the Grecian communities were alike entitled by the 
treaty of Antalcidas. It was propofed, therefore, to renew that fa- 
lutary contract, which was accepted by the unanimous content 
of Athens, of Sparta, and of their refpedtive confederates. 

Epam'mondas ,f then flood up, offering: to %n the ucaty in the 
name of the Boeotians, " 



The Athenians/' he took notice, 



had 



figned for 
onlv for t 



habitants of Attica ; the Spartans had figned not 
of Laconia, but for their numerous allies in all 



the provinces of the Peloponnefus. Thebes was entitled to the fame 
prerogatives over her dependent cities, which had anciently acknow- 
ledged the power of her kings, and had recently fubmittcd to the arm* 
of her citizens." Agefilaus, inftcad of anfwering dircdlly a demand 

which could neither he: granted with honour, nor denied with jui- 
ticc, afked, in his turn, Whether it was the inrcntion of the The- 
bans to admit, in terms of the treaty, the independence of Bocotia? 
Epaminondas demanded, Whether it was the intention of Sparta to 
admit the independence of Laconia ? " Shall the Boeotians," laid 



15 The convention of Sparta is noticed I have made ufe of in the text. It is not 

bv Xenophon, Diodorus, Plutarch, and impollible that thcie were two conventions, 

Cornelius Nepos. The fir ft writer is fi lent at different times, rcfpcdling the fame oi»- 

with regard to Epaminonda-.. Plutarch and In that cafe Xenophon mull have t<>- 



^Comclius Nepos furnifli the hints which tally omitted ouc oi" thcin. 



the 
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the king, with emotion, " be free ?" " Whenever,' 5 replied Epa- c A p - 

AAA.* 

minondas with firmnefs, " you reftore freedom to the Lacedxmo- 




MefTerrians, and the 



of 



jiefus, whom, under the name of allies, you retain in an involun- 



fervitude 



Then turning to the deputies of the allies, he reprefented to them the He addrcfles 

_ _ 1*1 • o ii deputies 

cruel mockery by which they were infulted. " Summoned to deh- of the allies, 
berate concerning the general freedom and independence, they were 
called to ratify a peace, which, inftead of eftabliihing thefe invaluable 
and facred rights, conlirmed the ftcrn tyranny of an imperious matter." 



That " the cities, fmall and great, fhould be free," was the verbal 

condition of the treaty ; but its real drift and import was, that 
Thebes fliould give freedom to Bccotia, and thereby weaken her own 
ftrength, while Sparta kept in fubjection the cxtcnfive territories of 
her confederates, in whole name fhc had hgned that perfidious 
contract, and vvhofe afliftance fhe expected, and could demand, 
towards giving it immediate effect. If the allies perfided in their 
actual refolution, they confented to deftroy the power of Thebes, 
which was the only bulwark to defend them againli Spartan ufurpa- 
tion : they confented to continue the payment of thole intolerable 
contributions with which they had long been oppreflcd ; and to 
obey every idle fummons to war, of which they chiefly fulTcred the 
fatigues and dangers, while the advantage 
the Spartans alone. If they felt any refpecl: for the glorious name 
of their aneeflors ; if they entertained any fenfe of their own moll 
precious intcrefts, they would be fo little difpofed to promote the re- 
duction of Thebes, that they would imitate the aulpieious example 
of that ancient and noble city, which had acquired the dignity ot 
independent government, not by infcriptiouR " and treaties, hut by- 
arms and valour. 



and plorv redounded to 



The puhlic- needs nml tranfuftiona of the (, recta wcic inftribcJ on pillars of marble. 
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Permanent 

cffeft of his 
reprefenta- 

tions. 



Reflexions 

on his con- 
iduct. 
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The 



made a deep impreftion 



on the deputies. Agefilaus, alarmed at its effecT: 



in 



a ftrain very different fr 
tans ufually affected 



His 



brevity 17 which the Spar- 
long and eloquent. He 



threatened. The deputies were awed into fub- 
miffion, lefs perhaps by the force of his eloquence, than by the ter- 
ror of the Spartan armies ready to take the field. But the words of 
Epaminondas funk deep into their hearts. They communicated, at 
their return, the powerful impreflion to their condiments ; and its 



of Leuctra, and 



followed that memorable engagement. 

As the Grecian ftates were accuftomed to grant jnorr* unre- 
ferved powers to their generals and minifters, than are allowed 



mo 



whether, in this important negotiation, Epaminondas acted merely 
by the extemporary impulfe of his own mind, or only executed, 
with boldnefs and dignity, the previous inftru&ions of his re- 



public. 



■efufal to acknowledge the freedom 



Boeotia, not only excluded Thebes from the treaty, but expofed her 

hate vengeance of the confederates ; and according to 



imme 



the received principles of modem policy, there is reafon to acculc 
both the prudence and the juftice of the admired Theban ; his 
prudence in provoking the ftrcngth of a confederacy, with which 

of any fingle republic fcemed totally unable to con- 



aknefs 



their hereditary laws and government. Yet the conduct of Epami- 
nondas has never been expofed to fueh odious reproaches. Succels 
juftificd his audacity; and the Greeks, animated by an ambitious 
enthufiafin to aggrnndiic their relpcttivc cities, were taught to dignify 
by the names of patriolilin and magnanimity, qualities which, in 

" fipaminondas faid, or more probably the Spartans to lengthen their monofy liable. 
ft was faid for him, that he had compelled 



I'lut. in /Njjefil. 
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the fober judgment of pofterity, would be degraded by very different 
appellations. There 



CHAP. 

xxx. 




might juftify 



bar, 



He 



Ac to cope with the general confederacy of Greece : but he 
knew that this confederacy would never exift but in words, fince 
the jealoufy of feveral ftates, and particularly of Athens, would be 
difpofed rather to commiferate, than to increafe, the calamities of a 
people at variance with Sparta 18 . He perceived the effect of his 
fpirited remonftrances on the mod ftedfaft adherents of that repub- 
lic ; and contemplating the circumftances of his country, and of the 
enemy, he found feveral motives of encouragement to the feem- 



1 



ngly unequal 



The Spartans had been weakened by the defedion and lofs of £ h Jy ju 
their dominions, and deie&ed by their unfortunate attempts to the ftate of 

SparU. 

recover them. They had been deprived of their prefcriptive ho- 
nours, and had forfaken their hereditary maxims. Their ancient 

and venerable laws had in a great meafure ceafed to govern them; 



of 



ftatefi 



ufual misfortunes, only, of 



of 



feverity' 9 . Nor were they expofed to 
a degenerate people ; the inftitutions 
fiftent plan of lcgiflation, which could not be partially obferved and 
partially neglc&ed. While the fubmiflivc difciples of that extraordi- 
nary lawgiver remained fatisfied with their iimplicity of manners, 
their poverty, and their virtue, and had fcarccly any other object in 
view, but to rclifl the folicitations of pleafure, and to repel the en- 
croachments of enemies, the law, which difcouraged a commercial 
intcrcourfc with foreign nations, and which excluded ftrangcrs, 
whatever merit they might poflefs, from afpiring to the rank of citi- 



18 Xcnophon hints at this difpofaion, 1. vi. p. 60S. 10 Arillot. Politic. J, ii. c, 9. 



Vol. II. M in 



zens, 
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zeaa,~ was an eftablifh merit ftri&Iy conformable to the peculiar 
fpirit of the Lacedaemonian conftitution. But when Sparta aban- 
doned/ the fimplicity of her primitive maxims, became ambitious, 
wealthy, triumphant, and almoft continually engaged in war, not 
as the means of defence, but as the inftrument of power and con- 
queft, confiftency required that fhe fhould have laid afide her pre- 



tentions 



fhe no longer deferved 



When fhe relinquifhed the virtuous pre-eminence of her anceftors, 
the warlike inhabitants of Peloponnefus were not unworthy to be 
ranked with her citizens ; and by admitting them to this honour, 

fhe would have given them an intereft in her victories, and ren- 
dered them willing partners of her danger. But, inftead of adopting 
this generous policy, which pofhbly might have rendered her what 
Rome, with more wifdom, indeed, but not with more virtue or 
more bravery, afterwards became, the miftrefs of the world, fhe 



pretenfi 



the decline of her me- 



rit ; fpurncd the equality of a fccderal union, to which to 2 Pc!o- 
ponnefians were entitled; deprived even the Lacedxmonians of 
their juft (hare in the government, and concentrated all power and 
authority within the fenatc and allembly of Sparta. A long couWe 
of almoft uninterrupted hoftilities had deprived her of the bed half 
of her citizens, whole numbers were continually diminifhing, with- 
out the poflibility of ever being repaired; nor could it be difficult to 
overthrow an empire which depended on the addrefs and bravery 
of about four thoufand warriors, the fpleiulor of a great name, and 
the reluctant afliftancc of infulted allies and opprefled fubjetts 

The confidcration of thefe circumflanees, whicli could not fail 
to prefent thcmfelvcs to the lagacity of Lpaminondas, might have 

<y The condition of Sparta, rcprcfcntcd number of Spartan citizen;, to Uo thoufand; 

in the^rxr, i*. taken from i he hillory of the a diminution principally occafioncd by the 

times in X^nophon and Diudorus, from Ati- battb-s of I .euHra and Maiuin.ua, which haj>- 

ftotle's Politics, I. ii. c. 9. the Oration of prncd a conliderablc time before the COinpu- 

Archidamus, and the Panathanaran Oration fuion of that difcourfc. 
of Ifocrates. The lall writer reduces the 

encouraged 
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encouraged him to fet the threats of his adverfaries at defiance, efpe- c A r p - 

A X X • 



of Thebes 




recently acquired 



frefh vigour 



with their fubje&s or neighbours in Breotia, had Compared 

- ^ . - . _ wiih that of 



been long regarded as an unworthy 



g the Greeks 



count of their ancient alliance with Xerxes and the Barbarians. The 
divine genius of Pindar had not redeemed them from the chara&er 
of a fluggifh and heavy people, noted even to a proverb for ftupi- 



dity* • From the age of that inimitable writer, they appear, indeed, 
to have been little addicted to the purfuit of mental excellence ; but 

they uniformly continued to cultivate, with peculiar care, the gym- 
naftic exercifes, which gave the addrefs and dexterity of art to the 
ponderous ftrength of their gigantic members* To acquire renown 
in war, fuch people only wanted that lpark of ethcrial lire which is 
kindled by a generous emulation. The tyranny of Sparta firfl ani- 
mated their inactive languor. Having fpurned an oppreffivc yoke, 
they boldly maintained their freedom ; and, in the excrcile of 
defenfive war, gained many honourable trophies over enemies who 
had long defpifed them. Succcfs enlivened their hopes, inflamed 

their ambition, and gave a certain elevation to their national cha- 
ndler, which rendered them as ambitious of war and victory, as they 

had formerly been anxious for peace and prcforvation. They had 
introduced a fevcre fyftcm of military difciplinc ; they had confidcr- 
ably improved the arm*? and excrcile of cavalry ; they had adopted 
various mode 0 , of arranging their forces in order of battle, fupcrior 
to thofe pr^ifli fed by tluir neighbours. Emulation, ardour, mutual 
cfUvm, and that fpirit of combination, which often prevails in 1 11 r— 
Indent and diflraflcd times, had united a confulerable number of 



Thebes. 



1J Ditoium in craflb jurarcs aire nntum. H\.r. Fjuil. i. I. n. 

M m 2 their 
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CHAP. their 




rnients, and infpired them with 
every danger in defence of each 
confided of about three hundred 



other. This affociation originally confided 
men, in the prime of life, and of tried fidelity, and commanded by Pe- 
lonidas, the glorious reftorer of his country's freedom. From the in- 
violable fandtity of their friendfhip, they were called the Sacred 
Band, and their valour was as permanent as their friendfhip. During 
a long fucceffion of years, they proved victorious wherever they 
fought; and at length fell together, with immortal glory, in the 
field of Chseronsea, with the fall of Thebes, of Athens, and of 



Greece 



circumftances and condition of 



thofe rival republics 11 , when They were encouraged by their relpec 

tive chiefs to decide their pretenfions by the event of a battle. 
>C!eombrotus J n the interval of feveral months, between the concrrefs at Span 

invades Bceo- ° * 

cia. 



nvafion of Breotia, Agefil 



rii. y ™. P ' le&ed the domeftic ftrength of their republic, and fummoned 



A. C. 371. 



tardy aid of their confederates. Sicknefs prevented the Spartan king 
from taking the field in perfon ; but his advice prevailed with the 
Ephori and fenate, to command his colleague Cleombrotus (who, 



1 



of 



Phocis, in order to repel the Thcbans from that country), to march 
without delay into the hoftile territory, with aflurance of being 
The Spar- fpeedily joined by a powerful reinforcement. The rendezvous was 
thei^confc- appointed in the plain of Lcuftra, which, furrounded an oblcure 

*m£tn\ht v ' lla S e °^ tIie ^ ame name i fituate on the Boeotian frontier, almoll 
plain of at the equal diftance of ten miles from the fea and from Platan. 

The plain was encompafied on all fides by the lofty ridges of Heli- 
con,, Cith#ron, and Cynocephalcc ; and the village was hitherto re- 
markable only for the tomb of two Theban damfels, the daughters 
of Scedafus, who had been violated by the brutality of three Spar- 



ai Plut. in Pclopid. v. 11. p. 355—366. 



tm 
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youths. The difhonoured females had ended their difgrace by a CHAP. 



voluntary death; arid the afflicted father" had imitated the example 
of their defpair, after imploring vengeance in vain from gods and 



XXX. 




men . 



Spartans and their confederates joined forces 

xL after repelling a few Theban detachments 



vhich guarded camponthe- 

the defiles of Mount Helicon. Their army amounted to twenty- Sn^mTOn^ 
four thoufand foot, and fixteeu hundred horfe. The Thebans could tain - 
not mufter half that ftrength, after aflembling all their troops, which 
had been fcattered over the frontier, in order to oppofe the deful- 
tory irruptions of the enemy. Their cavalry, however, nearly 
equalled thofe of the Spartans in number, and far excelled them in 
difcipline and in valour. Epaminondas exhorted them to march, 
and repel the invaders, if they would prevent the defection of Boeo- 
tia, and avoid the dangers and difgrace of a fiege. They readily 

obeyed, and proceeded to the neighbouring mountains, on which 

having encamped, they obtained a commanding view of the forces 
in the plain. 

Having heard an account of the fuperior numbers of the enemy, Proceeding 

of iR ' 

the Thebans ftill determined to give them battle. But as the eyes J 0 nda*7ic- 
arc the mod timorous of the fenfes, they were feized with terror and f or V hc 

DE C C * C • 

conftcrnation at beholding the ma fly extent of the Spartan camp. 
Several of the colleagues of Epaminondas (for he had no fewer 
than fix) were averle to an engagement, ftrongly difluading the ge- 
neral from this dangerous mcafurc, and artfully increafing the panic 
of the troops, by recounting many finiflcr omens and prodigies. The 
magnanimous chief oppofed the dangerous torrent of fuperftitious 
terror, by a verfc of Homer aj , importing, that to men engaged in 
the pious duty of defending their country, no particular indication 
was neccflary of the favourable will of Heaven, iincc they were im- 
mediately employed in a fervicc peculiarly agreeable to the gods* 



3.2 



Xcnoph. p. 595. 13, 'Ek nwKi apifoc «pu'i<r0.n TTifi TraT,;*:.. II. V. 24]. 



At 
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chap. At t ke fame time, he countera&ed the deje&ion of their imaginary 




fears, by encouragements equally chimerical. It was circulated, by 
his contrivance, that the Theban temples had opened of their own 
accord, in confequence of which the prieftefles had announced a 
vi&ory ; that the armour of Hercules, repofited in the Cadnm, 
had fuddenly diiappeared, as if that invincible hero in perfon had 
gone to battle in defence of his Theban countrymen ; above all, an 

ancient oracle was carefully handed* about:, denouncing defeat and 
ruin to the Spartans near the indignant tomb of the daughters of 
Scedafus- Thefj artifices gained the multitude, while arguments 
more rational prevailed with their leaders, of whom the majority at 
length ranged themfelves on the fide of the general 

His rra^na- Before conducting them to battle, Epaminondas difplayed his 

nimity le- ° 1 J 

conded by confidence of vi&ory, by permitting all thole to retire, who cither 

difapproved his caufe, or were averfe to (hare his danger; a per- 
million which the Thefpians firfl thought proper to embrace. The 
unwarlike crowd of attendants, whofe fervices were ufeleis in time 
of adlion, gradually feized the fame opportunity to leave the camp. 
The fwelling multitude appeared as a fecond army to the Spartan?, 
who fent a powerful detachment to oppofc them. The fear of 
being cut off by the enemy threw them back on the Thebaic, 
whofe hopes were enlivened by the unexpected return of inch a 
conliderable reinforcement. Thus encouraged, they determined inu- 
nimoufly to (land by their admired chief, and either to drfciul t!u : " 
country, or to pcrifli in the attempt; and the ardour of the troop 
equalling the (kill of the genera!, both united rendered them in- 
vincible. 



Difpofmon Clcombrotus had difpofed Ins forces in the f< 

of tin- forrei , 

on both fides, cording to an ancient and favourite practice c 



in, 



cavalry were poflcd in fquadronr> along the front of the right \vin;r. 
where he commanded in perfon. The allies compiled the left wimr, 
conduded by Arehidamus. The Theban general, perceiving thi> 

difpolition, 
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dlfpofition, and fenfible that the iflue of the battle would chiefly de- 
pend on the domeftic troops of Sparta, determined to charge vi- 
goroufly with his left, in order to feize or deftroy the perfon of 
Cleombrotus ; thinking that fhould this defign fucceed, the Spartans 
muft be difcouraged and repelled ; and that even the attempt mud 
occafion great diforder in their ranks, as the braved would haften, 
from every quarter, to defend the facred perfon of their king. 

Having refolved, therefore, to commit the fortune of the day to the 
bravery of the left divifion of his forces, he ftrengthened it with the 



CHAP 
XXX. 




of his heavy-armed men 



The 



cavalry were placed in the van, to oppofe the Spartan horfe, whom 

they excelled in experience and valour. Pelopidas, with the Sa- 
cred Band, flanked the whole on the left; and deeming no particu- 
lar ftation worthy of tlx©;* P *-o W pf Cj th oy were prepared to dp- 
pear in every tumult of the field, whither they might be called, 
either by an opportunity of fuccefs, or by the profpedt of diftin- 
guilhed danger. The principal inconvenience to which the Thcbans 
were expofed, in advancing to the charge, was that of being fur- 
rounded by the wide- extended arms of the Spartan crcfccnt. 
This danger the general forcfaw; and in order to prevent it, he fprcad 
out his right wing, of which tlic tiles had only fix men in depth, and 
the ranks proceeding in an oblique line, diverged the farther from the. 
enemy, in proportion as they extended iu length. 

The adlion began with the cavalry, which, on the Spartan fide, Battle <>r 
confided chicfiy of inch horfes as were kept for plcafurc by the p;"^' 
richer citizens in time of peace; and which, being an unequal 
match for the disciplined valour of the Thcbans, were Speedily 

broken, and thrown back on the infantry. 'Their rcpulle and rout 
occafioned coniidcrablc difordcr in the Lacedemonian ranks, which 
wa i i greatly heightened by the impetuous onSct of the Sacred Baud, 
hpaminondas availed himiclf of this momentary conSnSion, to per- 
lorni one of thole rapid evolution:; which cominonlv decide the 



CM. 2 . 

A. C. j 7 1 



1 



fortune 
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fortune of battles. He formed his ftrongeft, but lead numerous di- 
vifion, into a compact wedge, with a fharp point, and with fpread- 
ing flanks; expe&ing that the Lacedaemonians, as foon as they 
had recovered their ranks, would attack the weaker and more ex- 
tended part of his army, which, from the oblique arrangement in 
which it had been originally drawn up, feemed prepared for a 

retreat. The event anfwered his expectation* While the Lacede- 
monians advanced againft his right wing, where they found little cr 
no refiftance, he rufhed forward with his left; and darting like 

the beak of a galley 14 on the flank of the enemy, bore down every 
thing before him, until he arrived near the poft occupied by Cleom- 

brotus. The urgency of the danger recalled to their ancient prin- 
ciples the degenerate difciples of Lycurgus. The braved warriors 

flew from evpry quarter tn the aflifts™^ rli^U- jnince, tovcicd hilll 

with their fhields, and defended him with their fwords and lances. 
Their impetuous valour refitted the intrepid progrefs of the Thebans, 
till the Spartan horferaen, who attended the perfon of Cleombrotus, 
were totally cut off, and the king himfelf, pierced with many 
wounds, fell on the breathlefs or expiring bodies of his generous 
defenders. The fall of the chief gave new rage to the battle. Anger, 
refentment, and defpair, by turns agitated the Spartans. According 
to the fuperftitious ideas of paganifm, the death of their king ap- 
peared to them a flight misfortune, compared with the difgraccful 
impiety of committing his mangled remains to the iulults of an 
enemy. To prevent this abomination, they exerted their utmoft 
valour, and their ftrenuous efforts were fucccfsful. But they could 
not obtain any further advantage. Epaminondas was careful to 
fortify his ranks, and to maintain his order of battle ; and the firm- 
nefs and rapidity of his regular affault gained a complete and dcci- 
five victory over the defperate refiftance of broken troops. The 

14 Xcnophon employe this cxproflion on a fimilar occafion, in relating the battle of 

Man tins*. 

principal 
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*73 




They 



principal ftrength of the allies had hitherto remained inadive, un- c £ p 
willing rafhly to engage in a battle, the motives of which th( 
never heartily approved. The defeat of the Lacedaemonians, a 
death of Cleombrotus, decided their wavering irrefolution. 
determined, almoft with one accord, to decline the engagement; 
their retreat was effected with the lofs of about two thoufand men ; 
and tfce Thebans remained fole matters of the field 15 . 

The care of burying the dead, and the fear of reducing the The Spartans 
enemy to defpair, Teem to have prevented Epaminondas from pur- mfilio nVo 
fuing the vanquifhed to their camp ; which, as it was ftron^lv forti- bur >' their 

^ ' dead. 

fled, could not be taken without great daughter of the alfailants. 
When the Lacedaemonians had aflembled within the defence of their 
ditch and rampart, their fecurity from immediate danger allowed 
them time to reflect with aftonifhment and forrow on the humiliating 
confequences of their recent difafter. Whether they conlidered the 



of 



of national 



honour, it was eafy for them to perceive, that, on no former occa- 



lory 



that 



Many Spartans declared their difgrace too heavy to be borne ; 
they never would permit their ancient laurels to be buried under a 
Theban trophy ; and that, inftead of craving their dead under the 
protection of a treaty (which would be acknowledging their defeat), 
they were determined to return into the field, and to recover them 
by force of arms. This manly, but dangerous rclblution, was con- 
demned in the council of war, by the officers of moll experience and 
authority. They obferved, that ot feven hundred Spartans who 
fought in the engagement, four hundred had fallen; that the Lace- 
ikvmonians had loll one thouland, and the allies two thoufand fix 
hundred. Their army indeed dill outnumbered that of the enemy; 
but their domcftic forces formed icarccly the tenth part of their 
ftrength, nor could they repofc any confidence in the forced alliil- 



1N Xcnoph. p {< fop]. & Pint. vol. ii. p. ~)(>(>, & fcqq. 

Vol, II. N n ance 



CHAP* 
XXX. 




News of the 

defeat at 
Leuftra 
brought to 
Jjpana* 



Singular be- 
haviour of 



the Spartans 
on that occa- 
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ance of their reluctant confederates, who, emboldened by the mis- 
fortunes of Sparta, declared their unwillingneSs to renew the battle 
and Scarcely concealed their Satisfaction at the humiliation and dis- 
grace of that haughty and tyrannical republic. Yielding, therefore, 
to the neceffity of this miferable juncture, the Spartans Sent a herald 
to crave their dead, and to acknowledge the victory of the The- 



bans 



16 



Before they found it convenient to return home, the fatal tiding, 
had reached their capital ; and, on this memorable occafion, the 
Spartans exhibited that ftriking peculiarity of behaviour, which 



naturally refulted from the inftitutions of Lycurgus. Availing him- 
felf of the extraordinary refpedl which uncultivated nations beftow 
on military courage, in preference to all other virtues and accom- 
plifkments, that legiflator allowed to the man who had loft his dc- 
fenfive armour, or who had fled in the day of battle, but one 
melancholy alternative, more dreadful than death to a generous 
mind. Th? unfortunate Soldier v was either driven into perpetual 
banifhment, and Subjected to every indignity, which, in a rude age, 
would naturally be inflided by the refentment of neighbouring and 
hoftile tribes ; or, if he Submitted to remain at home, he was ex- 
cluded from the public affemblies, from every office of power or 
honour, from the protection of the laws, and almofl from the Society 

of men, without the fhadow of a hope ever to amend his condition. 

The influence nf this ftern law, which Seems to have been Sorgotten 

in the field of Leu&ra, was illuftrated in a very Striking manner, 
after that unfortunate battle*. 



f 



rr 

h 



j 



naftic and mufical entertainments, and invoking Heaven to pre- 
aching autumn. Being introduced to the 



Serve the fruits of the appn 

Ephori, he informed them 



TheSe magiflratcs 



16 



Xcnoph. & Plut, ibid . 



commanded 
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commanded the feftival to proceed ; fending, however, to each c *f x * p * 
family a lift of the warriors whom it had loft, and enjoining the 
women to abftain from unavailing lamentations. Next day, the 
fathers and other relations of fuch as had periftied in the field 
of battle, appeared in the public places drefled in their gayeft 
attire, faluting and congratulating each other on the bravery of their 
•brethren or children. But the kinfmen of thofe who had faved 
themfelves by a fhameful flight, either remained at home, brooding 
in filence over their domeftic affliction, or, if they ventured abroad, 
difcovered every fymptom of unutterable anguifh and defpair. Their 
perfons were fhamefully negle&ed, their garments rent, their arms 
folded, their eyes fixed immoveably on the ground ; expe&ing, in 
humble refignation, the fentence of eternal ignominy ready to be 

denounced by the magiftrate againft the unworthy caufes of their 
forrow*'. But, on this critical emergency, the rigour of the Spartan 
difcipline was mitigated by Agefilaus, whom the number and 
rank of the criminals deterred from infii&ing on them the merited 
punifhment. He endeavoured to atone for abandoning the Decifion of 



fpirit of 



Agefilaus 
refpe&ing 

"Let us fuppofe " faid he, " the facrcd inflitutions of Lycunms to th * va ?\ 

1 r 7 / o quiJned in 

have fLept during one unfortunate day, but henceforth let them re- the field of 

. • . Lcuftra. 

fume their wonted vigour and a&ivity: a lentence extravagantly 
praifed by many writers, as prcferving the authority of the laws, 
while it fpared the lives of the citizens. But as, on the one hand, 
we cannot difcovcr the admired fagacity of Agefilaus in difpenfing 
this aft of lenity, fo, on the other, wc cannot condemn as imprudent 
the ad itfclf, which the prcfent circumftanees of his country rendered 

not only expedient, but ncceffary. If Sparta had been the populous 
capital of an extenlivc territory, the lives of three hundred citizens 
might, perhaps, have been ufefully facrificed to the honour of mili- 
tary difcipline. But a community exceedingly fmall, and actually 



Xcnoph. p. J9«« 
N II 2 



weakened 
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CHAP. 
XXX. 



of four 




furvived another blow equally definitive. No diftant profped of 
advantage, therefore, could have juftified fuch an unfeafonablc 
feverity. 

■ 

State of When the intelligence was diffufed over Greece, that the Thebans, 

SeSttleof with the lofs of only three hundred men, had raifed an immortal 



Leuttra. 
Olvm. cii. 2. 



of Sparta* the importance of 



A. c. 371. fl\{s event became every-where confpicuous. The defire, and 

hope, of a revolution in public affairs, filled the Peloponnefus with 
agitation and tumult. Eleans, Arcadians, and Argives, every people 
who had been influenced by Spartan councils, or intimidated by 
Spartan power, openly afpired at independence. The lefs con- 
fiderable ftates expeded to remain thenceforth unmolefted, no longer 

paying contributions, nor obeying every idle fummons to war. The 
more powerful republics breathed hatred and revenge, and gloried 

in an opportunity of taking vengeance on the proud lenators of 



Sparta, for 
neighbours 



ferment, and while every 



AffeAcd mo- uut amuiit tins general 
deration of were p- u ided rather by their paffions and animofitics, than by the 

Athens. to J x 

principles of juflice or found policy, the Athenians exhibited an 
illuflrious example of political moderation" 8 . Immediately after the 
battle of Leudra, a Thcban herald, adorned with the emblems oi 
peace and vidory, had been difpatched to Athens, in order to relate 
the particulars of the engagement, and to invite the Athenians tc 
an offcnfivc alliance againft a republic, which had ever proved tlu 
mod dangerous, as well as the mo ft inveterate enemy of their 
country. But the affembly of Athens governed by the magnanimity, 
or rather by the prudence, of Timotheus and Iphicrates, determined 
to humble their rivals, not to deflroy them. 



38 Xcuoph. p 598, 

The 
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The ancient and illuftrious merit of the Spartans, their important c ** A P. 

A. A> • 

fervices during the Perfian war, and the fame of their laws and dif- 

Viewsof that 

eipline, which ftill rendered them a refpe&able branch of the Gre~ republic, 
cian confederacy, might have a confiderahle influence in producing 
this refolution. But it chiefly proceeded from a jealoufy of the 
growing power of Thebes, the fituation of whole territories might 
foon render her a more formidable opponent to Athens, than even 

Sparta herfelf. This political consideration for once prevailed over 
a deep-rooted national antipathy. The Theban herald was not re- 
ceived with refpe£t, nor even with decency. He was not enter- 
tained in public, according to the eftablifhed hofpitality of the 
Greeks ; and although the fenate of the Five Hundred (who ufually 
anfwered foreign ambaffadors) was then affembled in the citadel, he 
was allowed to return home without receiving the fmalleft fatisfac- 
tion on the fubjed of his demand. But the Athenians, though un- 
willing to fecond the refentment, and promote the profperity of 
Thebes, prepared to derive every poflible advantage from the mif- 
fortunes and diftrefs of Sparta. Convinced that the inhabitants of 

Pcloponnefus would no longer be inclined to follow her ftandard, 
and fhare her danger and adverfity, they eagerly feized the oppor- 
tunity of delivering them for ever from her yoke; and, left any 

other people J'.i^ht attain the rank which the Spartans once held, 
and raife their own importance on the ruins of public freedom, am- 

bafladors were fent fnrreffivcly tn t)\r frvrnl rltics, requiring their 
refpeifUve rompliance with the treaty of Antaleidns. Againft inch 

as rejc&cd this overture, war was denounced in the name of Athens 
and her allies; which was declaring to all Cirecce, that the battle of 
Leu&ra had put the balance of power in her hands, and that fhc had 
determined to check the ambition of every republic whole views 
were too afpiring "'\ 



09 Xcnoph. p. 6-2 
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Difappointed of the affiftance of Athens, the Thebans had recoutfe 
to an ally not lefs powerful. The extenfive and fertile territory of 
Theffaly, which had been fo long weakened by divifion, was fortu- 
nately united under the government of Jafon of Pherae, a man whofe 



abilities and 
face of the 



rprifing ambition feemed deftined 



the ancient world 30 . To the native virtues of hofpitality 
magnificence, which peculiarly diftinguifhed his country, Jafon 



added indef 



and 



ble courage 



nd 



ready 



His family defcended 



capable to conceive the loftieft defigns, an< 
promote them by the meaneft artifices 31 , 
from the ancient kings of the heroic ages, and formed the wealthiefl 
houfe in Pherse, which had already attained confiderable pre-emi- 
nence over the neighbouring cities of Theffaly. By contrivances 

extremely unworthy of that greatnefs to which they frequently con- 
duft, Jafon deceived his brothers and kinfmen, and appropriated 
aimoft the fole ufe of his domeftic opulence. With this he hired 
a well-appointed body of mercenaries, by whofe affiftance he ac- 
quired greater authority in Pherse, than any former general or king 



had ever enjoyed 3 \ But the government of a fingle city could not 
fatisfy his afpiring mind. By ftratagem, by furprife, or by force, 
he expended his dominion over the richeft parts of Theffaly ; and 
was ready to grafp the whole, when his defigns were obftru£tcd by 
the powerful oppofition of Polydamas the Pharfalian". 

Next to Phera* and T.nnfTn, Pharfalus was the largeft and moft 
flourifhing city in that northern divifion ot Greece. Bur the inha- 
bitants, diftra&ed 




fa&ions, cxhaufted their ftrength in civil dif- 
cord and fedition, until a ray of wifdom illuminating both parties, 
they committed their differences, and themfclves, to the probity and 
patriotifm of Polydamas, which were equally refpedlcd at home and 

abroad. For fcveral years Polydamas commanded the citadel, and 



a ° Xcnoph. Hcllen. 1. vi. c. i. k fcqcj 
* l Polyxn. Stratagem. 



31 P!ut. Polit. & fan. tuend. 



XcnopS. ibid. 



adminidcrcd 



t 
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adminiftered juftice and the finances with fuch diligence and fidelity, c A P. 

xxxx. 

51 a mie:ht reaionably have entitled him to the glorious ampliation 




of Father of his country. He firmly oppofed and counteracted the 
fecret practices, as well as the open defigns, of Jafon, who eagerly 
folicited his friendfhip by every motive that could actuate a mind of 
lefs determined integrity. 

At a conference which was held between them at Pharfalus, where Conference^ 
Jafon had come alone and unattended, the better to gain the con- them!** 
fidence of a generous adverfary, the Phersean difplayed the magni- 
tude of his power and refources, which it feemed impoffible for the 
weaknefs ot Pharialus to refift; and promifed, that, on furrendering 
the citadel of that place, which mult otherwife foon yield to force, 

Polydamas fhould enjoy in Theflaly the fecond rank after himfelf 
that he would regard him as his friend and colleague ; nor could 
there remain a doubt that their united labours- might raife their 

common country to that ftation in Greece which it had been long 

entitled to hold. That the fubjugation of the neighbouring ftates 
opened vafter profpefts, which forced themfelves irrefiftibly on his 

mind, when he confidered the natural advantages of Theflaly, the 

fertility of the foil, the fwiftnefs of the horfes, the difciplined 
bravery and martial ardour of the inhabitants, with whom no nation, 
in Europe, or in Afia, was capable to contend. 

Polydamas heard with pleafure the praifes of his native land, and Determined 
admired the magnanimity of Jafon. But he obferved, that his Po^damaL 
fellow-citizens had honoured him with a truft which it was im- 
poffible for him ever to betray; and chat their community ftill en* 
joyed the alliance of Sparta, from which the neighbouring cities 
had revolted. That he was determined to demand 



the 



of that republic ; and if the Lacedaemonians were willing and able 
to afford him any cfFc&ual afliftancc, he would defend to the I a ft 

extremity the waJls of Fharfalus. Jafon commended his integrity 

and 
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and patriotifm, which, he declared, irrfpired him with the warmer 
defire to obtain the friendfliip of fuch an illuftrious chara&er. 
Jafon de- Soon afterwards Polydamas went to Sparta, and propofed his de- 
oftheThef. mand in the council; exhorting the magiftrates not only to under- 
oiymVdi. 3. ta ^ e ^ e expedition, but to undertake it with vigour; for if they 
A. C. 370. expected to oppofe the forces of Jafon by their undifciplined pea- 

. * fants, or half-armed flaves, they would infallibly bring difgrace on 

thefnfelves, and ruin on their confederates. The Lacedemonians 
were deeply engaged in the Theban war, which had been hitherto 
carried on unfuccefsfully. They prudently declined, there- 
fore, the invitation of Polydamas ; who, returning to Theflaly, 
held a fecond conference with Jafon. He dill refufed to furrender 
the citadel, but promifed to ufe his belt endeavours for making the 
Pharfalians fubmit of their own accord j and offered his only fon as 
a pledge of his fidelity. Jafon accepted the offer, and, by the in- 
fluence of Polydamas, was foon afterwards declared captain-general 
of Pharfalus, and all Thcffaly ; a modeft appellation, under which he 
enjoyed the full extent of royal power 34 . 

lT\s ad mi- He began his reign by adjufting, with equity and precifion, the 

rable difci- p 

pliae; proportion ot taxes, and the contingent of troops, to be raifed 

by the fcveral cities in his dominions. The new levies, added to his 
Handing army of mercenaries, amounted to eight thoufand horfe, 
twenty thoufand heavy-armed foot, and fuch a body of targeteers, as 
no nation of antiquity could match 3S . But numbers formed the 
lead advantageous diftindlion of the army of Jafon. Every day he 
cxcrcifcd his troops in pcrfon ; difpenfed rewards and punifhmcnts ; 
cafhicrcd the flothful and effeminate ; honoured the brave and dili- 
gent with double, and fomctimcs treble pay, with large donatives in 



3i Xenoph. Hcllcn. 1. vi. c. i, & fcqq. w&ruriKov yt >kuk> tt^pj manai avOfwrr^ ar; 
& Diodor. Sicui, I. xv. p. 48H. Ta^Oiw, p. 6co» 



J5 Xcnophon cxprefl'cs it more ftrongly; 
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money, and with fuch other prefents as peculiarly fuited their re- CHA P. 
fpe&ive taftes. By this judicious plan of military adminiftration 
the foldiers of Jafon became alike attached to their duty, and to the 
perfon of their general, whofe ftandard they were ready to follow 



into any part of the world 



36 



He 



by 



• fucccfs. 

Dolopians, and the other fmall but warlike tribes, inhabiting the 
long and intricate chain of mounts Oeta and Pindus, which form the 
fouthcrn frontier of Theffaly. Then turning northwards, he ftruck 
terror into Macedon, and compelled Amyntas to become his ally, 
and mofl probably his tributary. Thus fortified on both fides, he 
retaliated the inroads of the Phocians, who had long profited of the 
divifions, and infultcd the weakncfs, of his country ; and by con- 
quering the fmall and uncultivated diftri£t of Epirus, which then 
formed a barbarous principality under Alcetas 38 , an anceftor of the 
renowned Pyrrhus, he extended the dominion of Theflaly from the 
JEgean to the Ionian fea, and encompafled, as with a belt, the ut- 
moft breadth of the Grecian republics. 

It cannot be doubted that the fubj ligation, or at leafl: the com- His views oa 
mand of thofe immortal commonwealths, was the aim of the Thef- 
falian prince, who declared to his friends, that he expected, by 
the affiftancc of Greece, to imitate the glorious example of Cyrus 
and Agefilaus, and to effeft, by the united flrcngth of the con- 
federacy, what thefe generals had nearly accompliflied by a body 
often or twelve thouland foldiers ?9 . While the Spartans, however, 
preferved their long-boaflcd pre-eminence, and regarded it as their 



Greece. 



36 Xenoph. p. 600. ^ratior populo fuit. Primus itaque leges & 

37 Strabo, 1. viiL p. 799. Jcnatum annuoAjue magirtratus & rcpublk.ii 

38 In fpi;ikii,j* of Airybas (the fon of A!- formam compofuit. Et ut a Pyrrho feuYs, 
ecus, and the granJf.uher of Pyrrhus) , who iic vita cultior populo ab Arryba flatuta.'* 
received his education at Athens, Jultin fay?, iy Xenoph. p. too. 
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hereditary and unalienable right to condud their confederates to war, 
Jafon could not hope to attain the principal command in an Afiatic 
expedition. As the natural enemy of that haughty people, he re- 
joiced in their unprofperous. war againft the Thebans ; nor could he 
receive fmall fatisfadtion from beholding the fouthern ftates of 
Greece engaged in perpetual warfare, while he. himfelf maintained 
a refpe&ed neutrality, and watched the firft favourable occaficn 
of interfering, with decifive effedt, in the final fettlement of that 
country. 

His alliance He. feldom ventured indeed into the Peloponnefus ; but, in 

with Thebes. . 1111 

order to examine matters more nearly, he undertook, upon 
very extraordinary pretences, feveral journeys to Athens and 
Thebes. From policy, and perhaps from inclination, he had formed 
an intimate connection with the mod diftinguifhed characters of 
tho£e republics, and particularly with Pelopidas and Timotheus. The 
latter, after ferving his country with equal glory and fuccefs, was, 



Athenian 



of 



honour aad his life. On the day of trial the admirers and friends 
of that great man appeared in. the Athenian affembly, in order to 
intercede with his judges; and among the reft Jafon, habited in the 
robe of a fuppliant, humbly foliciting the releafe of Timotheus, from 
a people who would not probably have denied a much greater fa- 
vour to the fimpie recommendation of fo powerful a prince 40 . In 
a vifit to Thebes he endeavoured to gain or fecure the attachment 
of Epaminondas, by large prefents and promifes ; but the illuftrious 
Theban, whofe independent and honourable poverty had rejected 
the afhflance of his friends and fellow-citizens, fpurned with difdain 



the 



intervention 



40 Demoflbcnes 6c Cornel. Ncpos in Timath. 41 Plut, Apophtheg. 



Pelopidas, 
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Pelopidas, Jafon contracted an engagement of hofpitality with the c P. 
Thebans, in confequence of which he was invited to join their arms, 




after their memorable victory at Leudtra. 

. The Theffalian prince accepted the invitation, though his defigns Rapidity 0 f 

_ his move- 

refpedhng Greece were not yet ripe for execution. He was actually ments. 
engaged in war with the Phocians, of which, whatever might be the 

pretence, the real objedt was to obtain the fuperintendencc of the Del- 
phic oracle, and the admmiftration of the facred treafure. To avoid 
inarching through a hoftile territory, he ordered his gallies to be 
equipped, as if he had intended to proceed by fea to the coaft of 



Boeotia. 



of 



cians, while Jafon entered their country with a body of two thou- 
fand light horfe, and advanced with fuch rapidity that he was every 
where the firft melTenger of his own arrival. 

By this unufual celerity, he, without encountering any obftacle, His views ii\ 

1 • * 

joined the army of the Thebans, who were encamped in the neigh- [^c^be^ a 
bourhood of Leu&ra, at no great diftance from the enemy. Inftead tv * ee , n 

0 ^ ' 1 hebes and 

of an auxiliary, Jafon thought it more fuitablc to his intereft to adt Spam, 
the part of a mediator, He exhorted the Thebans to reft fatisfied 
with the advantages which they had already obtained, norto drive 
their adverfaries to defpair ; that the recent hiftory of their own 
republic and of Sparta, lhould teach them to remember the vicifli- 
tudes of fortune. The Lacedemonians, on the other hand, he re- 
minded of the difference between a vitflorious and vanquifhed army. 
That the prcfent crilis fecmed totally adverfe to the re-c(tablilhmcnt 
of their greatnels ; that they ihould yield to the fatality of circum- 
ftances, and watch a more favourable opportunity to rcltorc the tar- 
milled luflrc of their arms. His arguments prevailed ; hoflilitics 
were fufpended ; the terms of a peace were propuied and accepted : 
but it is remarkable, that the Spartans and their allies had fo little 
confidence in this fudden ncgoeiation, tliat they decamped the night 

following, and continued to march homeward with the diligence 



O o 2 



of 
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c H A P. of diftruft and fear, until they got intirely beyond reach of the 

A AAi 




Thebans 



4* 



Jafon had not, probably, more confidence In a treaty haftily con- 

* 

eluded between enemies, whofe refentments were irritated and in- 
flamed by fo many mutual injuries offered and retorted. Nothing 
could have been more contrary to his views than a fincere and la ft- 

between thefe powerful republics : but as this was not to 



peace 



wiftied 



diflentions of Greece ; a circumftance of great importance to the ac- 
complifhment of his ambitious defigns. 

He is aflaffi- In his return home, he demolifhed the walls of Heraclea, a town 
mid ft of his fituate near the ftraits of Thermopylae ; not fearing, fays his hifto- 
OkmoV rian 43 , that any of the Greek dates fhould invade his dominions 
A l, r - from that fide, but unwilling to leave a place of fuch ftrength on 

his frontier, which, if feized by a powerful neighbour, might oh- 
ftru£t his paffage into Greece. Thither he determined to return at 
the celebration of the Pythian games, at which he meant to claim 
the right of prefiding, as an honour due both to his piety and to his 

power. He commanded, therefore, the cities and villages of Thei- 
faly to fatten fheep, goats, fwine, and oxen, and propofed honour- 
able rewards to fuch diftri£ts as furnifhed the beft victims for the al- 
tars of Apollo. Without any burthenfome impofition on his fub- 
je£hs, he collected a thoufand oxen, and, of fmaller cattle, to the 
number of ten thoufand. At the lame time, he prepared the whole 
military ftrength of his kingdom, by whole affiftance, ftill more ef- 
fectually than by the merit of his facrifices, he might maintain his 

pretenfions to the fupcrintendence of the games, the diredlion of 
the oracle, and the adminiftration of the facred treafure, which he 
regarded as fo many previous fteps to the conqueft of Greece and 
Afia. But, amidft thefe lofty projedls, Jafon, while reviewing the 



1 Xcnoph. p. 6oo, 
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pheraean cavalry, was ftabbed by feven youths, who approached him, 
on pretence of demanding juftice againft each other. Two of the 
affaflins were difpatched by his guards. Five mounted fleet horfes, 
which had been prepared for their ufe, and efcaped to the Grecian 
republics^ in which they were received with univerfal acclamations 
of joy, and honoured as the faviours of their country from the for- 
midable power of a brave but ambitious tyrant 44 ". The proje&s 
and the empire of Jafon perifhed with himfelf ; Theflaly, as we 
fhall have occafion to explain, relapfed into its former ftate of di~ 
vifion and weaknefs : But it is the bufinefs of hiftory to relate- 
not only great adlions,. but great defigns ; and even the defigns o£ 
Jafon announce the approaching downfal of Grecian freedom* 

44 Xenoph. k Diodor. ibid, k Valerius Maximus, 1. ix. 
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tumults in the Peloponnefus. — Invajion of Laconia. 
Epaminondas rebuilds Meffene. — Archidamus reft on 
ihe For time of Sparta. — Foundation of Megalopolis. 
Affairs of Theffaly and Macedon. — Negotiations for 
Peace. — The Fretenfons of Thebes rejeBed. — Epami- 

nondas invades the Peloponnpfus. — Revolutions in 

Achaia. — 'Speech of Archidamus in the Spartan Coun- 



cil. — Defigns of TJjebes. — Difconcerted by Athens. 



Pelopidas's Expedition in 'TheJJaly. — 77je Arcadians 

feize the Olympic Treafure. — Battle of Mantinaa. 
Agejilaias Expedition into Egypt. 



CHAP. ^~|""^HE death of Jafon removed the terror of Greece ; but of a 

country which owed Its fafety to the arm of an afiaffin, the 



XXXI. 





thwart ftagc condition may juftly be regarded as extremely unftablc and prcca- 
frccdom™ r * ous - There clapfed, however, thirty- three years of dilcord and 

calamity, before the Greeks finally experienced, in Philip of Mace- 
don, fuch ambition and abilities as enabled him fullv to aceomplifli 
the lofty defigns of the Thcflalian. The hiftory of this lafl Rage of 
tumultuous liberty comprehends the bloody, but indecilivc wars, 
which cxhaufled Greece during eleven years that intervened between 
the battle of Lcuftra, and the acceffion of Philip to the Macedo- 
nian throne, together with the a&ivc reign of that prince ; a memo- 



rable period of 




the fuccefs and 

glory 
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of Macedon, and clouded by the difgrace and ruin of the Gre 



elan republics 




of 



. feditions in 

cial to the Spartans, by weakening their own confederacy, and th Pelopon- 

ftrengthening that of their enemies. In lefs than two years after "h^bactieof 

that important event, the alliance in Peloponnefus, over which Q™^ ra " 

Sparta had fo long maintained an afcendant, was totally diflblved, cii - 3- 
and moft cities had changed not only their foreign connections, but 
their domeftic laws and government. During the fame period, the 



confederacy of 



contrary. 



after 



been very widely extended. Many communities of the Peloponne- 
fus courted* her prote&ion ; and, in the north of Greece, the Acar- 
nanians, Locrians, Phocians, the whole breadth of the continent, 
from the Ionian to the yEgean fea, and even the ifie of Euboea, in- 
creafed the power, and in fome meafure acknowledged the dominion 
of Thebes. The hiftory of thefe revolutions is very imperfectly re- 
lated by ancient writers ; but their conlequences were too remark- 
able not to be attended to and explained. The Peloponnefians, 
being delivered from the oppreffion of the Spartan yoke, were fub- 
jeded to the more deftrudive tyranny of their own ungovernable 
paflions 1 . Every (late and every city was torn by factions which fre- 
quently blazed forth into the moft violent feditions. The exiles from 
fcveral republics were nearly as numerous as thole who had expelled 
them. Fourteen hundred were banilhcd from Tcgca ; two thou- 
land 1 were flain in Argos ; in many places the contending fadions 
alternately prevailed ; and thole who, in the firft encounter, had 
got pofleflion of the government and tlic capital, were fometimes 
attacked 3 and conquered by the numerous fugitives, who formed 

1 Diodorus, 1. xv. p. 371, & fecjq. Ifo- and Paufanias (Corinth-, from the Creek 

crat. in Archidam. k de I'ace. word a*vr«\r> t fignifying a club, which, it 

4 This number is made out by comparing fecrus, was the principal iniirumciit ot ihugh- 

different authors, and uniting in one view ter. 
the different fecnes of the fedition, which is 3 Diodorus, ib.'d. 

called the Scy tali fin by Diodorus (ubi fupra), 

a camp 
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XXXI 




have adted wifely. With one accord, and with equal diligence, 
they laboured to rebuild their walls, which the infolence of Sparta had 
<kmolilhed. The work was foon brought to a conclufion ; and the 
Mantinseans united in one democracy, fully determined thenceforth 
to preferve the ftrength of their city, which appeared neceflary to 
maintain their political independence. 

Neither the Thebans nor the Spartans immediately interfered in 
fly to Sparta. ^ diforder. The former found fufficient employment for 



'flie exiles 



arms 



the northern parts of Greece ; and 



fo much humbled by their defeat 



they contented 



defend 



.{fault of 



For 



purpofe they had armed the aged and infirm* wh 



from 



had 



facred 



offices as are deemed mod ufeful in fociety ; and, as their laft re- 
fource, they talked of giving arms to the Helots. But the convul- 
fions of Peloponnefus foon fupplied them with lefs dangerous auxi- 
liaries \ The incenfed partizans of ariftocracy, who had been ex- 
pelled from Argolis, Achaia, and Arcadia, had recourfe to the mod 
ancient and diftinguifhed patrons of their political principles. Encou- 
Thatrepub. raged by this feafonablc reinforcement, the Spartans let at defiance 
!n\ a amTo P Je- the Theban invafion, by which they had been fo long threatened 



cover her au- 
thority in 



V m 



and fent a confidcrablc detachment to recover their loft: authorit 
Arcadia. But it was the fate of Sparta, to regain neither in that, 



fl 



i Ik 



f 



Lcudtra. Polytropos, who commanded her 
allies in this expedition, was defeated and (lain in the firft rencoun- 
ter with the Arcadians and Lycomcdcs, their intrepid an ' magnanU 



4 Xenoph. I. vi. p. 597 
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tnous leader. Nor did Agefilaus perform any thing decifive again ft 
the enemy* He was contented with ravaging the villages and de- 
lightful fields of Arcadia, in which he met with little refiftance from 
the inhabitants, who declined an engagement, until they fhould be 
joined by the Theban confederacy, whofe affiitancc they had fent to 
folicit, and had juft reafon to expedt 6 . 

At length ihcfai-icnnwnrdThehans took the field, having carefully The The- 
pondered their own flrcngth, and collected into one body the flower ^fidd^t 
and vigour of their numerous allies. They were accompanied by the ^ ir he a jf ie c ! f 
warlike youth of the towns and villages of Boeotia, by the Acarnanians, Ojymp. 

C 1 1 ^ . 

Phocians, Locrians, and Eubceans, and by a promiicuous crowd of A. (J. 569. 
needy fugitives, who were attra&ed to their camp by the allurement 
of plunder. They had no fooner arrived on the frontier of Arcadia, 
than they were joined by the inhabitants of that country, as well as 
by the Elians and Argives. This united mafs of war exceeded any 
numbers, that either before or afterwards ever aflembled in Greece 
under one ftandard, amounting to fifty, fome fay to feventy thou- 
fand men 7 . The Thebans, and the reft of the Boeotians, were 
commanded by Epaminondas and Pelopidas, to whom the generous 

* 

admiration of their colleagues had voluntarily rcfigncd their autho- 
rity. Apprifed of the march of fuch a formidable army, conducted 
by generals of fuch unqucfUonable merit, Agefilaus prepared to eva- Th-Spartar.? 

CVHCUiltC x\f- 

cuate Arcadia, a mm fun: which he fortunately efle&cd, before 1m c:u ]; a- 
foldiers beheld the fires kindled In the liofiile camp, and thus 
avoided the difgrace of retiring before the enemy \ Jiis unreiifted 
devaftation of the territory which he had invaded, as well as his iuc- 
ccfsful retreat, gave frcfli fpirits to his followers, and made them 
return with better hopes to defend their own country, which was 
now threatened with invalion. 



* Xcnoph, p. 6oy I. vi. Pnufan. B(Cf.lic. I)i »Joru , I. jv. 

7 The number.') dillcr in Xcnoph. Hcilcn. & Plut. in Pclopid. * Xcnopli. p. (^(u 
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The Thebans, though they had no longer any occafion to prated 
the Arcadians from infult, were determined 9 by many powerful 
motives, to employ the vaft preparations which they had colle&ed. 
Their particular refentment againft Sparta was heightened by the 
general voice of their allies, who exhorted them to embrace an op- 
portunity which, perhaps, might never return, utterly to deftroy a 
people who neither could enjoy tranquillity, nur allow their neigh- 



bours to enjoy it. 



Cary 



fhould 



Brave de- 
fence of the 
diflria Sciri 



ed their refolution to revolt from Sparta, as 
enter their boundaries. In a council of war 
fummoned by the Theban generals, it was therefore determined to 
march without farther delay into the Lacedaemonian territories, to 
lay wafte the country, and, if poffible 
capital. 

That this refolution might be execut( 
and effedL the army was thrown into 



take 



of 



four 



fi 



115 



feparate roads, to break into the devoted province, to join forces at 
Sellafia, and thence to march in one body to Sparta. The Boeotians, 
Elians, and Argives penetrated, without oppofrtion, by the particu- 
lar routes which had been afligncd them. But when the Arcadians, 



fo 



the diftrict Sciritis, the brave Hehilas, who guarded that import; 
pafs, determined to repel them, or to perifh. The example ci 
Lconidas at Thermopylae kindled a generous cnthufiafm in th: 
brcaft: of this gallant Spartan. The number of the Arcadian le\'u\s 
ib tar exceeded his own, that death Teemed the hire reward of his 
courage. Yet he exhorted all thole to decline the danger who were 
not ambitious to (hare it. He even commanded the youth to leave 



" They at firll oppofed the cagemef. of it would be difficult to pcnetr.it • into a cnim- 
the Arcadians, Klians, and Argivci for in- try defended by the natural llrength of in- 
vading Laconia, confidcring '.t. frontier, 01 by vigilant garrifons." Xenop. • 



It, itijii.'. » Tiii l ir ?•••> .r.. •. 

.3 



I i 



That 



I 

• * 



1 
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■ 

his camp .before the engagement, deeming their lives too- precious to C ^ i £ l ?% 

be rifked in fo defperate an enterprife. He, with the old foldiers 
who followed him, chofe the prefent opportunity to meet a glorious 
death in defence of their country. But their lives were fold dearly. 
The a£tion was long doubtful : the lofs of the Arcadians great ; nor 
did the battle ceafe till the laft of the Spartans had periled I0 . 

The confederates having foon after affembled at Sellafia, the place Devaftation 
of rendezvous, marched forward to Sparta, burning and deftroying 
all before them. During five hundred years Laconia had not expe- 
rienced a fimilar calamity. The guards who defended the city were 
thrown into confirmation. The women were terrified by the fmoke 
and tumult raifed by the invaders ; a fpedlacle, concerning which it 
had been their ufual boaft, that they alone of all the Grecian 
females, had never beheld it in their native land. Alarmed by the 
danger which threatened them, and which they were fenfible of their 
own inability to repel, the Spartans embraced the doubtful expe- 



of 



and flav 



monly treated with fuch an excefs of cruelty. Not lefs than fix 
thoufand of thefe unhappy men were engaged, by threats or pro- 
mifes, to undertake the reludtant defence of the proud tyrants, 
whom they deteftcd. Their formidable numbers increafed the gene- 
ral panic, which had fcized the magiftratcs and citizens, and which 
did not finally ceafe until the arrival of a powerful body of men 
from Corinth, Phlius, Kpidaurus, and Pallcnc ; cities which, though 
they had ever oppofed the defpuhfm^ were unwilling to permit the 

dcjlrutl'wn of Sparta. 

This lealbnablc reinforcement not only removed the conflernation Vigilant in- 
of the Spartans, but made them pals with rapidity from the depths Agcfilaus? 
of defpondency to the joys of fuccefs. r rhc kings and magiftratcs 
could fcarcely rcfirain their impctuoiity from rufliing into the field : 



,0 Xcnoph. I. vi. p. 607. & DioJor. 1. xv. n^iyi.r/j.t; », $iyt. 41 Unlcfs, perhaps, fome 
f. 376. The former indeed adds, n n< ouc c leaped unknown through the enemy/' 
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and this martial enthufiafm, guided by the confummate 




firft 



of Agefilaus, enabled them to repel the 
my, and to convince them that every fucceeding attempt to get 



poffeffi 



the 



muft be attended with fuch fatigue, and 



danger, and lofs of men, as could not be compenfated by the 



fuccefs of that 



rprife 



The conducl: of Agefilaus, during this 



critical emergency, has been highly extolled by all writers 
never beyond its merit. By a well-c( 



I I 



and 



ambufh 



of the Tyndaridce 



11 



he defeated 



defigns 




very 



uncommon 



13 



of mind, he quelled a dangerous in- 



[lion ; and while, by force or ftratagem, 1 
efforts of domeftic and foreign enemies, he 
powerful affiftance for the relief of his country, 
ThcSpartans Immediately after the battle of Leu&ra tl 

and their ^al- _ A ' r rpfJntinn rn rpnpw and confirm tl 



gociated the mod 



Athenians 



at Athens a 
treaty of 
defence. 



which, though it diminifhed the grandeur, yet fecured the tranquil- 
lity of Greece, and prevented the weaknefs of any one republic from 
falling a prey to the ambition of another. But notwithflanding this 
declaration, which was univerfally approved by their neighbour?, 
they had, either from refentment or from policy, remained above 
two years fpedtators of the decline 
growth of the Theban league. 1 



Laccdscmoni 
uneafmefs mi 



the 



fio 



of 



balanced by the decay and dovvnfal of their ancient and inveterate 

Knt though, doubllcft, they ardently defired the ruin or 



enemy 



11 Xcnoph. & Plut. in Agrfilao. Diodo- taken his orders ; addiirg his meaning to hr t 



rus, 1. xv. k Paufunias I.ao»n 

11 Caller anil Pollux, fo called from their 
mother Tyndaris, or Leda. 

13 The mutineers had entered into a con- 
fpiracy to feizc an important pod in the 
city. Agefilaus ohfcrvrd them as they 



that they (hould feparatc into different Jit i 
fions, and repair to the fcvcral poll* which 
he named. The confpirators naturally con- 
cluded that he knew nothing of their pur- 
pofc, and fcparating, as he commanded, 
could never afterwards find an opportunity 



roanhed thither, and imnie Jiately fufpccVmjr to unite in fuch numbers as rendered then 
their defign, called out, that they had in if- dangerous. 

the 



5 
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the Spartan power, they could not fincerely approve the cruel de- C Jly. P ' 




ftrudtion of their perfons, and of their city. When informed of 
the terrible devaluation of Laconia, they naturally felt a return of 
compaffion for a people whofe exploits, on many memorable occa- 
fions, had done fuch fignal honour to the Grecian name. 

The emiflaries of Agefilaus, whofe fuperior mind had :i (Timed Ar^ummts 



i.ii: j'urpcic. 



di&atorial power amidft the diftrefs of his country, lei/. ' : he fa- m ( .c! for 
vourable opportunity to urge, with the Athenians, mar.\ im li\ of 
a&ion, which feldom operate amidft the cold lifcleiV jdilic^ of mo- 
dern times. They took notice that the Athenians and Lacedemo- 



nians had often mutually afiifted each other in leaions of diftrefs, 
and that the mo ft glorious rera of their ftory was that in which the 
two republics had united their councils and meafurcs againft a com- 
mon enemy. That when the fpirit of rivality and ambition had 

unhappily divided Greece, and the Athenians were cxpofed to the 
calamities of a long and unfortunate war, they had been protected 
by the humanity of Sparta againft the implacable rage of the The- 
bans, who wilhed to demolifh the city of Athens, and to reduce its 
territory to the barren folitude of the Criftean plain. That by the 

moderation of Sparta, the Athenians had not only been faved from 
the vengeance of foreign enemies, but delivered from the yoke of 

domcftic tyrants, and the cruel tyranny of the Pidftratidx. The 
merit of thefe icrviccs deferved the reward of gratitude ; the here- 
ditary renown of Athens urged her to protect the miferable ; and 
juftice demanded that lhe fhould ailert, and maintain, the conditions 

of a recent treaty, which lhe herfelf had propofed, and which the 
Thebans, after accepting, had (b manifeftly violated. 

A loud and ditconlant murmur ran through the aflembly. Some u lW rcrr ; vcc j 

approved the demand, others oblervcd that the Spartans changed ,JV ' kllc A:hc ~ 
their language with their fortune ; that they had formerly, and pro- 
bably would again, whenever they became powerful, alfume a very 

different tone, and, inftead of colouring by la lie difguilcs, dilplay 

in 
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C xxxi ? ' ' m * ts nat * ve f° rce t ^ ie ^ r i nveterate enmity to Athens. That die 

late treaty of peace could not entitle them to any affiftance, fince 




nvafion of Arcadia 



a 



war undertaken from the unjuft motive of fupporting the tyran- 
nical ufurpation of the nobles of Tegea over the rights of their 
fellow-citizens. 

Speech of k Together with the Lacedaemonian ambaffadors, had come thofe of 
Corinthian. Corinth and Phlius, cities eminently diftinguifhed by an unfhaken 

4 

fidelity to their ancient, confederate and prote&or. Cleiteles the 
Corinthian, obferving what turn the debate was likely to take, flood 
up and laid, " Were it a matter of doubt, Athenians ! who are the 
aggreffors, the melancholy experience of our ftate would remove the 
difficulty. Since the renovation of the peace of Antalcidas, the Co- 
rinthians, furely, have not committed hoftilities againfl any power 
in Greece. Yet the Thebans have entered our territory, cut down 
our trees, burned our houfes, plundered our cattle and efledb. 
How, then, can you refufe your affiftance to thofe who have been 
fo manifeftly injured, in diredt violation of the treaty, to which, at 

your exprefs defire, they acceded and fwore." The affembly 
loudly approved the dilcourfe of Cleiteles, which was fupportcd 
and confirmed by the arguments and eloquence of Patrocles the 
Phliafian. 

of Patrocles, " It is manifeft, I think, to all of you, Athenians! that fhould 

Sparta be deftroyed, Athens mud be the next objeft of the hoftility 
of Thebes, lincc that city alone would then Hand in the way of her 
ambition. The caufe of the Lacedemonians, therefore is, in fact, 
your own. You muft embrace it with ardour, as the laft oppor- 
tunity which the gods perhaps will afford you, of defending the 
general freedom at the head of your allies, and of preventing the 
dangerous domination of the Thebans ; the cffe&s of which, you, 
who are their neighbours, would feel with peculiar feverity. 13 y 

taking this rciblution, which is equally generous and laJutary, you 

will 



[he PhliaJian. 
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Will acquire a fund of merit, not only with the Spartans, than whom c R 
none were ever more mindful of favours, or more ambitious of honeft 




fame 



continued 



faithful to our friends in their adverfity, cannot be fufpe&ed of in- 
gratitude to our profperous benefa&ors. I have heard with admi- 
ration how, in ancient times, the injured and afflitted always had 
recourfe to Athens, and were never difappointed of relief. I now 
no longer hear, but fee, the Lacedemonians, with their faithful 
allies, foliciting your protection againft the Thebans, whofe unre- 
lenting cruelty could not perfuadc Sparta, in the height of her re- 
fentment and of her power, to delolate your country, and to reduce 
you into fervitude. Your anceftors acquired juft renown by faying 
the dead bodies of the Argives, to whom the impiety of Thebes 
denied the flicred rites of burial ,+ . How much greater renown will 
redound to you, when the Lacedemonians, by your generous afTifU 
ance, fhall be faved from death. It was deemed meritorious in them 
to have defended the children of Hercules againft the unnatural per- 
fecution of Euryftheus ; but it will be far more glorious for you to 
have defended not only the defendants of that hero, the hereditary 
kings of Lacedremon, but, along witli them, the fenate, the magif- 
trates, the people ; in one word, to have delivered the whole nation 
from a danger dreadful in itfett, and otherwifc inevitable. During 
the prolperity of their empire, the Lacedemonians prevented your 
definition by a decree, which difplayed their humanity, without 
cxpofing their fafety. You are called to defend the Lacedii'inonians, 
not by inaftivc decrees, but by arms and courage. Ann, then, in 
their behalf; and, forgetful of recent animolities, repay the im- 
portant ferviees which, in tlic Barbarian war, the valour of Sparta 
rendered to Athens and to all Greece/ 1 



M Srr vol. i. c. i. p. \(). The fnfls al- panegyrics of Athens, by Vl.no, l.yfus Ifo- 
lidcd 10 in the text an re'.eal u\ all the ciato, and Thucydiuc*. 
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WXI P " " aflembly was f6 deeply afte&ed by the perfuafive difeourfe 

of the Phliafian, that they refnfed to hear any thing in oppofitlon 
I^hicratc-, to -It, and determined, aPmoft unanimoufly, to take the field. Iphi- 

v. i in t\\ci\ e , " L 

tho^r.d chUcs w^s .named general; twelve tfiouland men were ordered to 

rotr\ font % m 5 

to dr:Vnd repair to his fhndard ; the facrihees were propitious; the troops 
L:komj. took a fhort rcpaft ; and fuch was their ardour to meet the enemy, 

that many of them marched forth without waiting the orders of their 
commander' 5 . 

Epnmincn- Epaminondas, meanwhile, had committed dreadful dcvaflation in 

dd< continues • ^ 

his m\ .iges Laconia. His fepulfe from the capital had exafperated his hofli- 



in th.it pro- 
vince. 



He 



Eurotas, which were thick plahted with houfes, and abounding in 
all the "convcnicncies of life, known to the auftere fimplicity *of 
Sparta. He had aflaulted Helos, and Gythium ; and, travelling the 
whole province, had deftroyed the villages by fire, and the inha- 
bitants by the fword. Even thefe terrible ravages did not fatisfy 
hfS* rcfentiiient ; he determined, that the invafion of Laconia fhould 
riof be a temporary evil, which the labour of years might repair; 
aricPfor this purpofe employed an expedient, which, even after lie 
rm£1it 'evacuate their country, muft leave the Lacedemonians cx- 
poled to the rage of an implacable enemy. 

Wlik™^ f3 ^ r c Viavc fiad oeealion to relate the various fortunes of the McfTe- 



rAahs. AUout three centuries before ti 



A.C. tftcir 



fci/cd, and divided among thai people ; the ancient inhabit. mt s 



had been ^educed into fcrvitiulcj ayd con]pcl!cd to cultivate 



• tiK'lt" 



na t 



fields for the benefit of cruel matter:; ; or di footled in mi- 



ffnneut, over Greece^ 1 1 a 1 y (> apd Sicily.. After two ecu- 
turies of humiliation and calamity, the luiinanity; £ jj^rhaps the 
policy of Athens, took compallion on this unfortunate race, and 



1 it A \< s 

" This whole tranfaflioh is explained in Xenofh. p. if. 



fettled 
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fettled them in the territory of Naupa&us, and the neighbouring 
ifland of Cephalenia. The Meflenians difplayed their gratitude by 
important fervices during the Peloponnefian war; but their moft 
vigorous exertions could not long retard the declining fortune of 
Athens. The event of that war rendered Sparta the arbiter of 
Greece ; and the Meflenians were the firft obje&s of her memorable 
tyranny, being univerfally enflaved, banifhed, or put to death. It is 



CHAP 
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probable that the fcattered remains of this miferable community 
would flock from every quarter to the ftandard of Epaminondas, 
rejoicing in an opportunity to retaliate the unrelenting perfecution 
of a people, who now fuffered the calamities which they had fo 
often inflicted. But the general voice of hiftory afcribes to Epami- 
ondas the merit of aflembling the Meflenians 16 . It is certain, that 
he rebuilt their city, and put them in pofleffion of their territory ; 
an ad of generous compaflion which inflided a moft unexpected 
and cruel punifhment on the Spartans, who beheld the afhes of a 
nation, which they had twice endeavoured to extinguifli, revive and 
flourifh in their neighbourhood ; continually increafe by the acceflion 
of Spartan fubjeds and flaves ; and, encouraged by a Theban gar- 

rifon, and their own inveterate hoftility, watch every favourable 

occafion to exert the full power of their vengeance 17 . 

Epaminondas had accomplifhed this extraordinary enterprife, 
when he received intelligence of the motions of the Athenian army 
commanded by Iphicrates. That illuftrious general had allowed the 



take 



ardour of hi§ troops to evaporate 

imDoflible. at this diftance of tim 




[till 



tary hiftorian 1 * condemns, as highly unworthy of his former re- 
nown. When celerity was of the utmoft importance, he wafted , 
feveral precious days at Corfnth, without any neceffity, or even pre- J 
tence, for this unfeafonable delay* His ibldiero loudly demanded to 



u Plutarch, in Pelopid. Diodor. 1. xv. 17 Diodor. 1. xv. c« 16. 
p. 491. Pnufan. Meflcu. p. *6$» 11 Xcnoph. 1. vi. verAu fincm. 
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meet the enemy, or even to affault the walls of Argos, the ftrongeft 
and moft populous city in Peloponnefus, and not inferior to Thebes 
itfelf in a&ive anin 



ofity againft 



common foe. Iphicrates, 



meafures 



Arcad 



expe&ing, perhaps, what a&ually happened, that 



of his arrival there would deliver Laconia from 



invader. 



iTansZacuate ^ cannot ^ e imagined, indeed, that Epaminondas feared the ifluc 
Lacoma. c f an engagement with the Athenians. But he was juftly alarmed 

with the intereft which even that people had taken in the danger of 
Sparta. The indignation and refentment which they, the rivals and 
enemies of the injured, difcovered on this occafion, taught him 
what fentiments his conduct muft excite in more impartial ftates, 
fhould he perfift in his original plan, deftroy the Lacedsemonian 
capital, and, as the. orator Leptines expreffed it, "pluck out an eye 
of G reece V 5 Many concurring caufes tended alfo to accelerate his 
departure. The Arcadians were called home to defend their houfes 
and families. The Eleans and Argives were anxious to fecure their 
booty by an expeditious retreat. Even the Thebans were weary 

of an expedition which had confumcd fcvcral winter months, a 
fcafon in which they were not accuftomed to keep the field. Pro- 

vifions likewife grew fcarce ; and Epaminondas, preffed by diffi- 
culties on every fide, prepared to evacuate the Lacedaemonian terri- 
tories ; but not (in the words of Xenophon) until " every thing 
of value had been confumed or plundered, poured out, or burned 
down 



ID M 



The The 
bans and 
Athenians 

acTuVr'thdr The tw0 armies filed off, as by mu 



left 



drew the Athenians from the country which they had invada 



tual confentj, and 



returned to 



commanders. t j ie j r rc fp C &ivc cities by feparate roads, without any attempt to 

M 



in- 



terrupt the progrefs of each other. Iphicratcs was blamed for 



/0 Ariflot. Rhetor. I. iii. c. 10, 



10 



Xcnoph. p, 612. 



allowing 
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allowing an enemy, heavy with plunder, and exhaufted by the Fatigue 
p£ a winter's campaign^ to pafs unmolefted through the Ifthmus of 
Corinth. Pelopidas and Epaminondas were accufed and tried before 



CHAP. 

xxxr. 




of their command 



the Thebaft affembly, for protracting the term 

I 

beyond the time limited by law. The former difcovered lefs" cou- 



mi 



character. He, who had never feared the fword of an enemy, 
trembled at the angry voice of his infolent accufers. But Epami- 
nondas difplayed, on this occafion, the fuperiority of philofophical 
firmnefs, feated in the mind, to that conftitutional courage which is 
the refult of blood and fpirits. The latter is fufficient for a day of 
battle ; but the former alone can yield fupport in every viciflitude of 

fortune. 

Inftead of obferving the formality of a regular defence, the illuf- Epaminon- 
trious Theban undertook the invidious tafk of pronouncing his own his c«.Jua. 
panegyric 11 . After relating his exploits, without amplification, and 
without diminution, he concluded by obferving, cc that he could fub- 
mit to death without reluctance, fecure of immortal fame, earned in 



the fervice of his country. The feditious demagogues were awed 
by his magnanimity ; the anger of the aflembly aguinft himfelf and 
his colleague diffolved in admiration ; and Epaminondas was con- 
duced from the tribunal with as much glory as from the lie* J of 
Leu&ra. 

From the invafion of Laconia to the general engagement at Man- Fn: .>f 

tina\a, there elapfed fix years of indecifivc war, and tumultuous aoli- 1.^11:01/11- 
vity; battles loft and gained, conqucfts made and abandonee!, alliances 

concluded and broken; treaties of peace propofed, accepted, and \io- 
Iated, by thofe who felt the unhappy eflccls of dillentions whiJi 
their rancorous animofity was unwilling to terminate. In examining 
the hiftory of this period, we may perceive the lame coidufu'ii in 



11 Plutarch, dc fin I.auJe, p. ^40 



33o TBUEafllSTUMEl* OF -GI^E&CE.' 

^ 1 J the relation, which appears at firft fight to have been in the eve 

themfelves^ It is necel&ry, however, to reduce them into the fo 




numerous 



mien, however they, may ad. without 1 : efied, cannot be fuppofed t< 
a£ entirely without defign : their motives, unfteady and capriciou 



they often are, form the invifible chain which it is the 



. i . 

C. 368 



of the hiftorkn to inveftigate and to follow; fince it is otherwife 
kopofiibie that the traniaftions which he defcribesj mould afford 
pither reaHnftruc"tion, or any rational entertainment. 

The alliance :£ariy 3n the enfuing ipring, the Lacedaemonians, with the few 

At he nT an d allies who ftill adhered to their caufe, difpatched an embafly to 

'neSmd" Athens, \n order to ftrengthen the bands of amity and union with 
tended. ; ^ at ie pybU c . In the conference held for that purpofe, it appeared 

that the Spartans were ekher very deeply affe&ed by the recent obli- 

gations conferred on them, or that they very earneftly defued the 
coatinuaace of fimilar favours* They acknowledged that the ex- 
geriencc-,. the bravery, the naval victories and fortune of Athens, 

r entitled h$r to the fovereignty of the Grecian feas ; and when 
conceflion v which had hitherto been withheld with fuch dif- 
dain, could aot fatisfy the more patriotic, or rather the lefs gene- 
rous members of the aflembly, they condefcended to grant another 
acknowledgment ftill piore inconfiftent with the pride of their here- 
dita^y pretentions - x that in fuch military expeditions as were under- 
taken by the joint .forqee of both republics, the command fhould be 
equal and alternate; fo that an army of Lacedaemonians (a thing 
hitherto unexampled) wpuld be commanded during half the cam- 

* - _ 

paign by Athe^an gen^^l^ s Patrocles the PhJiafian, whofe elo- 
quence and addreis ha<t bje^n diftinguiflied in the former negocia- 




tion, was i^t^Iefs ^£tive in the prefent chiefly by bis intervention, 
matters were finally adjufted ; an alliance of the mod intimate kind 1 

* 

was conclude^ between two . republics and, by the afliftance of • 
the generous Phliafian, the Spartans obtained this important advan- 
tage 



TH1? mSTO,Ry>-0E E.E:CE. $o>r 



e ft a p. 



tage v witfiout the, 'difgrace of many iheifeftu^coyerteiares, , or> "the "mot*- ^^^i 
tifiqatipn of long fupplieatory fpeechev YJ&teh they) Ideemed of dll 




filings the,moft, grievous". • j r. i s wJi; > - • > 

m Ti^.c^partan uegociatioiis, fo fdrranate in ' Alfreds; "we¥e- equity The s P ar- 
fupcqfsfi^l with I)io.tfyfius tyrant of . Sicily,; aild AT^xerxes krflg'Of c^te "uf aue» 



Perfia. * Tl>e former, bimfelf a Dorian, raturaii? lamented the hw- J^ h a ^ 0 A ^ 



puliation, and diftrefs of a people,, who, ddrkg feren hundred years, taxerxe*, 
had formed the principal . ornament -amf ^defends of: theD&riaa 
race; and the latter purfued ' his ordinary fyftefti. St pioliticSj of 
affifting the weaker party, in order to balance the contending 

powers, and to perpetuate the hoftilities of Greece- 
While the J.acedcemnrnanc QAmpA fb-ength by thefe important Military 

alliances, their enemies took the field- The "Arcadians began the operanonSv 
campaign by entering the territory of PaHene, an Achaean republic, 

m s 

which ftill remained faithful to Sparta. The country was laid wafte, 
the villages burned, the city taken by ftorm,' and the garrifbn, con- 
fifting of three^ hundred men, partly Lacedaemonians, put to the 

i 

fword. Soon after this fuccefs, the Arcadians were joined by the 
Elians and Argives. Epaminondas likewife marched fouthward at 
the head of the Thebans, their foot amounting to- feven thoufand, 

and their cavalry to five hundred. Before he reached the ffth- 
mus, the Lacedaemonians had been reinforced by a body of two 
thoufand Sicilian troops, agreeably to their treaty with Dionyfiusj. 
and the Athenians had taken the field, under the command of Cha- 
brias, adhially the moft refpecfted, or at leait the moft popular, of 
their generals. Ir was naturally the ohjed of the Spartan and Athe- 
nian commanders, to prevent the jun&tqn of Epaminondas with 
his fouthern allies. For this purpofe they ftrongly guarded, and 
even fortified the Ifthmus ; an expedient which had nor been put in 
pradice fince the expedition of Xerxes* The Thebans, however, 

Wke through, took Sicyan> and afl&uked Corinth. But Chabrias, 



1 



Xenoph. p. 6i»3 — 616. 



who 
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C ^vt P * happened at this time to enjoy the alternate command 




repulfed them with fuch lofs, that Epaminondas judged proper to 
^ThebaL. retire homeward; on which account he was blamed and difgraced 

by his countrymen, who, infolent with profperity, thought them- 
felves entitled always to conquer. . 
Pretenfion The unexpected retreat of the Thebans, of which it is not eafy to 

of the Area- 1 7 J 

diaas. conjecture the real caufe* 3 , occafioned much difTatisfa&iori among 

their confederates, particularly the Arcadians. This fimple, but 
warlik: people, had obtained diftinguiihed honour in feveral recent 

expeditions. They were ufuaily conducted by the Mantinsean Ly- 
comedes, a man gallant in enterprife, and perfevering in execution; 
rich, noble, eloquent, generous, and affable. "Under a commander 
equally refpe£ted and beloved, the Arcadians found nothing too 
arduous for their courage. In regular engagements, they commonly 
proved vi&orious wherever they fought. But their principal merit 
was difplayed in ambufhes and furprife, and all the dangerous 
ftratagems of defultory w r ar. When a favourable occafion fum- 
moned their a&ivity, neither length of way, nor difficult mountains, 
nor ftorms, nor darknefs, could interrupt their courfe, or prevent 
their unexpected affault 14 . Unafhfted and alone, they had often 
defeated luperior ftrength and numbers ; and when, together with 

their Pcloponncfian .allies, they ferved under the Theban ltandard, 
their prowefs had been acknowledged and admired by the united 



army 



Encouraged 

■by Lyco- 

£TlCclC5. 



2 treat of 
f Arcadi 



bition which he ealily .communicated to his countrymen. l ie told 
them, " That they were the mod ancient, the moll populous, and 
furely not the lead warlike community, in Pcloponncfus ; but that 



ai The Theban demagogues, an wc learn the enemy, or at lcaflof fecrctly favouring their 
from Diodorua and IMutarch, AcCufed • Ef>a~ caufe | but this is altogether improbable 
minondas of treacherous correspondence with 14 Vid. Xenoph. p. 6iH, $t feqtj. 



thev 
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they had hitherto negle&ed to profit of the advantages which they 
poffefled* In the memorable war of twenty-feven years, they had 
joined with • the Lacedaemonians, whom they had raifed to an au- 
thority,, of which the Arcadians, as well as the reft of Greece, felt the 
intolerable appreifion. That of late years they had afted with the 
Thebans, who^ by their alTiftance chiefly, had attained a very alarm- 
ing degree of power, which they occafionally exerted or remitted, 
as fuited their own convenience, without the fmalleft regard to the 
intereft of their confederates.' Mf this power fhould be increafcd. 



CHAP 
XXXI. 




yok 



for 



to difdain 



following the ftandard of aay foreign ftate ; and not only to vin- 
dicate their freedom, but to claim their juft pre-eminence." The 
aflembly applauded the manly * s refolution of Lycomedes ; and in 

order to render it effectual, determined to keep pofleffion of fuch 
places as they had taken from the Lacedaemonians or their allies in 
Elis and Achaia, and to complete their conquefts in thefe and the 
neighbouring provinces ot Peloponneius, 

For frveral months they met with little interruption in this de- tj 1c Spar , 
fign, the Spartans, after the departure of their auxiliaries, not ven- r . a ? s , l:ike lhcr 

07X7 r held ro op- 

turing to take the held until the beginning of the enfuing year, pofc the de- 

(igns of the 

when they received a new fupply of troops from Dionyfius, and Arcadians. 



O ) y m p . 

ciii. 2. 



both troops 1 and money from Artaxerxcs. The Theban arms 
were a&ualiy employed in Theflaly and Maccdon, as vvc Hi all have A ' Ct 367 
occafion hereafter to relate; lb that every circumilance confpired to 
haftcn the marcli of Agefilaus and the Lacedaemonians. But the in- 
firmities incident to old age made him decline the command, which 
was entrufled to his fon Archidamus ; his colleague Agelipolis not 
poflfeffing great abilities either for war or government. 



15 Xenophon's cxprcflion 15 lively ; ^ 0 v» Thcfe were not Pcrfian?, bu.r £mi«oij 

**ifu iyvmu M thinking him the only man/' *• Greek mercenaries." Xrnoph. 1. via. 
I** vii. p. 6j8 % ' p. 6jp» 

The 
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° xxxl ? ra P^ hccefe °f Archidamus, who feeraed deftined to reftore 

ling fortune of Sparta, juftified the prudent choice of the 

Glorious 

campaign of magiftrates and people. He expelled the hoftite ganifons from the 
undCT ArchL inferior cities of Laconia, ftormed Caryae, and put the rebellious m- 
damus. habitants to the fword. From thence he haftened to Arcadia, laid 

wafte the fouthern frontier of that province, and prepared to attack 
the populous city of Parrhafia, when the united ftrength of the 
Arcadians, commanded by Lycomedes, and reinforced by the Ar- 
gives, approached to its relief. Their arrival made Archidamus 
withdraw to the hills that overhang the obfeure village of Midea, 
While he encamped there, Ciflidas, who commanded the Sicilians, 
declared that the time limited for his abfence was expired, and, 
without waiting an anfwer, ordered his forces to prepare their 

and to march towards Laconia. But the neareft paflage 
into that country had been feized by the Meflenians. In this diffi- 
culty Ciflidas applied to Archidamus, who haftened to his defence. 
The Arcadians and Argives at the fame time decamped. The hoftile 
armies encountered near the juluiu^ uf the two roads which led to- 
wards Sparta from Midea and Eutrefios. As foon as Arr.hidnmus 
beheld the enemy prepared for an engagement, he commanded the 
Spartans to form, and when they were ready to advance, addrefled 
them as follows: " Fellow-citizens and friends! if we are ftill brave, 
we may look forward with confidence ; wc may yet retrieve our 




affairs, and deliver down the republic to pofterity as 
it from our anceftors. Let us ftrive, then, by one glorioi 
recover our hereditary renown ; and let us ceafc being tl 
(inflead of what the Spartans once were, the ornament a: 
of our friends, our parents, our families, and our country 



we received 
ms effort, to 



While he yet fpokc, it thun. 
was dear and ferene. The fold 



the right, though the day 



Battk of Mi- 
dea won by 
the Spartans 

ioiSlmlL war< * s dire&ion from which it came, and beheld, in a c 

grove at no great diftancc, an altar and ftatue of Hercules 



progenitor 
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r afnd the Sp'artkti 




tfte" w^'efful c6ricu»ence of fuch aufpicioiis circumftances they 



ibffl»lfeff:<w!ff &thiiiiafm 




and impetubufly 



tHlkm^t MeiF8pSponen'ts, H in Of 'confidence of viclory. The 
eri^WV^ll^ ttfoii|Ht ,: i:lidt tiiey had to do witli a vanqulflied and 
IJintrtfl people," /vfere aftbriifhed at their mien and afpeft as tney 
advanced "to the attack. The few who waited their annronrh xvpt-p 



llftieftrofSd ; Ti maiiy thoufanS 

anclerif' hirtifnans^V that tfre 



damus ere\Sted a "trophy, and difpatched a meflengcr to Sparta. Tlie 
people were aTTembled, when he communicated his extraordinary 

ce. ^The aged . Agefilaus flicd tears of joy. The Ephori 




alienators Tympathife'd " with the 'emotions of their Icing. The 



patriotic weahnefs was communicated from breaft to breafr : the 
amlahJp ronfagion fpread; the flerncfl members of this numerous 
affembly diflblved in foftnefs, and melted in fenfibility* 8 . 



The Spartans were prevented from reaping the full fruits of this Foundation 
victory, by a confidcrablc reinforcement which the Arcadians fopn poiis.° £l! °' 



afterwards received from Thebes. 



troop 



the Menalians and Parrhafians, who, from their fituation on tl 
ibutliern frontier of Arcadia, worn mnfl- rvnnfcd tn tin- inmrf?,™* , 



10 



the enemy, found means to execute a dclign laid to have been 
formerly fuggcfled by F.paminondas. They abandoned twenty 
flraggTing and defencclcfs villages ; and chooflng an advantageous 
fituation in the centre of their territory, creeled a fortrefs there, 
which they furrounded with a flrong wall. The benefit of fecurity 
attraded new Inhabitants; the walls were extended; the place ac- 
quired the magnificent name of Megalopolis' 0 , the la ft city built by 



»7 



X'cnoph. I. vii. p. 6^0. Diodor. \ n u f .x y*;u* ,i \, 7-, <Urti« 1 "Socdmrtton 



Hut. ulvi lupra. J - 1 au ' u ' a,s l j? a nd ^rmv % " 

XWioph/ 1 bid . hV obfcivr*, > r « «■ The mcik city." 

Vol. II, ' K r 
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the Greeks, while they preferved the dignity of independent govern 



ment 30 



temporary fuccefs of the Spartans under Archidaraus 



is generally afcribed to the valour of that commander, was prin- 
cipally occafioned by the withdrawing from Peloponnefus, at a 
very critical juncture, the numerous army of Thebes, which was as 
that time called northward, in order to take an important and ho- 
nourable part in the affairs of Macedon and Theffaly. Since the 
atrocious murder of the heroic Jafon, the latter kingdom had been 
afflided by a continued train of crimes and diforders. Juft gratitude 
and refped towards the memory of their generous and warlike 
chief, engaged the ThelTalians to perpetuate the honours of his 
family. He was fucceeded by his brothers Polydore and Poly- 
phron ; of whom the latter, not being able to endure the reflraint 
of a limited, much lefs of a divided rule, attained, by the afTafli- 
nation ot his colleague, the iole dominion ot Thelialy. His ftern 
defpotifm was abclifhed by the hand of Alexander, who avenged 
the blood of his kinfman 31 Polydore, the only meritorious a&iort 
of his life. For Alexander (as his charader is reprefented to us) 
exceeded the cruelties of Polyphron, and of all the detefted tyrants 
that have ever been condemned to the infamy of hi (lory. The 
ThelTalians were delivered from ftich a monfter by the do me flic 
confpiracy of his wife Thcbc, the daughter of Jafon, and her ble- 
thers Tiiiphonus, Pitholaur*, and Lycophron ; who governed wiih 
precarious fway, till the power and addrefs of Philip dellr 
their ufurpation, and rendered their di (I rafted country, which 
fecmed incapable of freedom, a province of Macedonia. Such, ; » 
few words, were the revolutions of Thelialy ; but the bloody 



ove \ 



r ' I have melted together Paufanias in 11 I lis brother, uncle, or /". her, aaer>. 
I^rotic. and Diodorus, ]. >v. p. 384, but to diJluuU autliu j. 

followed the chronology tf Uic latter. 
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of Alexander demands more particular attention, being conne&ed Chap. 

XXXI 

with the general revolutions of Greece. 




{kins 



34 



A cautious reader will always receive, with fome diftruft, the ac- Tyranny o 
counts tranfmitted by ancient republicans of the lives and aftions of Alexander- 
tyrants 31 . The popular hiflories of Alexander remind us of the fan- 
ciful defcriptions of Bufiris or Pygmalion. Yet it cannot be doubted 
that the tyrant of TheiTaly was cruel to his fubje&s, perfidious to 
his allies, implacable to his enemies, a robber by land, and a pirate 
at fea 33 : but that it was his ufual diverfion to bury men alive, to 

of wild beafts, as a prey to ravenous dogs, 
to mutilate and torture children in the prefence of their parents 
can fcarcely be reconciled with his fhedding tears for the imaginary 
fufferings of Hecuba and Andromache, during the reprefentatton of 

the Troades 3S . It is true, that he is faiH to h.nve been nfhamed of 

this weaknefs, and to have left the theatre with confufion ; but what 
could have engaged a monfter, fuch as Alexander is defcribed, to 
liftcn to the pathetic ftrains of the tender Euripides? What pleafure, 
or what pain, could a tyger, thirfting for human blood, receive 
from fuch an entertainment ? Although we abftract from his ftory 
many incredible fictions, Alexander might well defcrve the refent- 
mcnt of the Thcflalians. His injured lubjecls took arms, and foli- 
citcd the protection of Thebes, whofc jufiicc or ambition readily 

embraced their caulc. As Epaminondas Rill continued under the 
(litnleafure of his countrv, the Theban armv was concluded bv Pe- 

1 * ' 0 

lopidas ami Umcnias. Their arrival llruek (error into the confeious tu^ .ifi'.i;,-., 



bread of the tyrant, who, without daring to trull his defence to the l-'Jjy^ 

PcIopiJas* 

31 The acceptation of thr word tyrant in any fprric^ of popular government, was 

dnvk hillory i-. u.I! Lnoiui. The (InrL-s ru!c\l, not by ., but ,v,. , " not by 

7- 14 twain," thof'e who h;\A urants, hulking." 

■ • 

nc^u irt-J fovrripntv in Hat:-, f'urr.nlv \ c - j ' TIu lc arc the wurJs ol Xaiophon, 
ptiblu an. f i hcfi.ily, Sicily, Corinth, \r. p. 6m. 

1 u* ; ovcrn«\l, not by .J./jV. , but n , ' 4 Pint, in PJopiJ. 

int lr. kintv, but t\ rants;" uhrrra.s Ma- ■< J,;. Je lo.t .\lexanJ. 
'.fihmu, winch hail never been (u ] > > t\ to 

■ 

I\ r 2 numerous 
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Pclopidas 
eitabliihes 
Perdiccas on 
the throne of 
Mace Jon , 
and receives 
Philip as an 
hoftaee. 
Olymp. 

m » « 

cm. 2. 
A. C. 367. 
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Alexander, 
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mercenaries by whom his ufurpa 



mofh humiliating 



no* 



future 



tranfadlion 



whofe 



reputation and fuccefs rendered them the mod proper mediators in 
the affairs of their neighbours, were invited into Macedon, which, 

had been a prey, during fix years, 

Amvntas left three le- 



fince the death of Amyntas II. 
to all the calamities of a difputed fucceffion. 
gitimate fons, Alexander, Perdiccas, and Philip, and a natural fon, 
Ptolemy, whofe intrigues chiefly occafioned the diforders of the 
kingdom. He could not prevent the acceffion of Alexander to the 
throne, as that prince had attained the age of manhood at the time 



of his father's death. But he embittered and fhortened his reign, 
which lafted only one year ; after which Ptolemy aflumed the rein* 
of government, as guardian of the minority of Perdiccas, and pro- 
tector of Macedon. It foon appeared, however, that his ambition 
would not reft fatisfied with the borrowed power of a regent. Pic 
gained a confiderable party to his intereft, baffled the oppofition 
of Perdiccas' s partifans, and boldly ufurped the Jbvercignty. The 
friends of that unfortunate prince had recourfe to the juflice and 
power of Thebes. Pclopidas entered Macedon at the head of his 
army; reftorcd the numerous exiles whom Ptolemy had baniihed; 
afllrted the jufl rights of Perdiccas to the throne ; and, after receiving 
hoftages from the contending factions, among whom was Phi- 
lip, the younger brother of Perdiccas, afterwards king of Ma- 
cedon, and conqueror of Greece, returned towards TheHaly, Laviv 
finally re-eflablifhcd thr tranquillity of the neiglibouri 



l ) ix 

o 



kill:-- 



loin 



i 7 



In his journey through a country where he had lb lately arinl 



the part of a judge and mailer, it leemed as if little danger 



eoiiu 



Jft DioJor. 1. xv. c. xvii. & Plut. in Pclopul, 



J/ JJ. iliiil. 



jealonahlv 
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reafoflably be apprehended. Pclopldas had fent before him a confi- 
derable detachment of his army, to conduct the Macedonian hoftages m m 

towards Thebes. With the remainder he marched iccurely through ney through 
the territory of his Theflalian confederates, when he was informed o.^mp.^ 

* ■ m 

that Alexander had come to meet him at the head of his mercena- ^(/'-C; 
ries. Even this fufpicious circumftanee could not undeceive the fan- 
guine credulity of the Theban chief He imagined that the tyrant 
had taken this meafure in order to ihew him rcipedl, and tu juftify 



gain ft 



With 



an imprudence which all hiflorians agree to condemn both Pe- 
lopidas and Ilincnias threw themfelves into the hands of a traitor, 
whw gloried in defpifing laws human and divine. They were in- 
llantly feized by his order, carried to Phcra:, bound, impriibned > 
and expofed to the infulting eyes ui an invidious multitude. 

It imir 1 1 1 e expected that the Theban foldiers fiiould have been Delivered by 

, i i i , r Kpaminoa- 

aai^'.ttcvi ■ ltlx luuigraticn and rage at the unexampled treatment or ^s. 
their beloved chiefs. But their numbers were too fmall to contend 
with the Theffalian mercenaries ; and when a powerful reinforce- 
ment arrived from Boeotia, they fatally experienced, in the firfl 
encounters with the enemy, the abfencc of Pelopidas, and the de- 
gradation of his magnanimous fricnJ. 1 he army was leduced to 

the utmofl difficulties, cncompalfcd on every fule, unwilling to 
fight, and uiKible to ily. The troops juilly aecufed the inexpe- 
rience of their commanders, remembering their glorious campaigns 
in the Peloponncfus, where they contended with far more iormi- 
dable enemies. Kpaminondas, who had commanded them on thole 
memorable occafions, a^lually icned in the ranks- The foldiers 
with one accord fainted him general. '1 he lingular abilities of this 
extraordinary man loon changed the pollurc ot a Hairs ; the tvranr 



38 DrnVlcs Dio.lonr; an.! P! ;i:.ir\ !; p C-c ( :' the rvpr \\:',-m as ;ui rmhu'iv. I h:ivr 
f.ij*c I * c i J v I j i li _s fcvcnlv aiuipi.. tl <• unpni- i" i » <* I u i ' y i nmpai t .1 the liulcmit u ritcrs, and 
i\r\M ronlulrnce of IV-li^jvi J.i**. I'wl.lv C.n.u:!). :u\ 'p'cJ the mIiiiii th.u Utiiu\! mull pro 
t. ii, p. <j^. J\>lybius in that p.ai.ip/ 1 fptvL, Kif>!c »uui comiilciit. 

was 
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°xxxi ? was defeated * n h* s turn > aa d compelled to retire. Epaminondas, 

inftead of pufhing him to extremity, which might have turned his 
defperate fury againft the valuable lives of the Theban prifoners, ho- 
vered round with a vidorioug army, oftentatioufly difplayed the ad- 
vantages of military fkill and condudt ; and while he kept Alexan- 
der in continual refpeft and fear, yet left him fufficient time for re- 
pentance and fubmifhon. This judicious plan of operations was at- 
tended with fuccefs. The tyrant implored peace ; but he only re- 
ceived a truce of thirty days, on condition of reftoring the perfons 
of Pelopidas and Ifmenias 39 u 

Interview of Thofe who love to find in hiftory events extraordinary and ro- 
duHng d his mantic, would not eafily excufc my omitting to mention the inter- 
whhThebl' view of Pelopidas, during his imprifonment, with the Theflalian 




i u L c " of queen 

Theflaly. 1 



Jafon 



one fex with the courage of the other, and was beloved by her huf- 
band with fuch love as a tyrant can feel, which is always corrupted 
by fufpicion. At her earneft and repeated entreaties, Thebe was 
permitted to fee, and convcrie with, the Theban general, whofc me- 
rit and fame fhe had long admired. But his appearance did not an- 
lwer her expectation. Ar beholding his neglected and fquallid 
figuic, lhe was fei/ed with an nnorion of pity, and exclaimed 



v. 



" How much, Pelopidas, do I lament your wife and famil 
" }'&//, Thebe! arc more to be lamented/' replied the Theban hero, 
" who, without being a prilbncr, coiltinuc the voluntary Have of ;i 
perfidious and cruel tyrant." The cxprefhon is faid to have funk 
deep into the heart of the queen, who remembered the reproach ol 
Pelopidas, when, ten years afterwards, fhe fupportcd the courage, 
and urged the hand, of the aflaflins of Alexander 4 °. Ihit this mor. 
narrative, however llrongly authenticated, cannot be attentively read 
without occalioning fume degree of lcepticilin concerning the hiftory 



^ Plut. in PclojiiJ. a. DioJorus, ibid. <° Xcnoph. p. 6or. 
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of Alexander. Had he been the monfter which refentment or ere- chap. 

XXXI. 

d'ulity have taken pleafure to delineate, who never entered the 

I 

apartment of his wife without an armed attendant, who flept in a 
lofty, inacceflible tower, to which he mounted by a ladder, and 
which was guarded by a fierce dog 4 ', it is incredible that he fliould 
have permitted an interview between a fecret and open enemy. 

Nor will it be eafy to reconcile with the fierceneCs of the Thelfa- Anecdote oF 
Han, another anecdote, which lias probably been invented to dilplay l„d Alcxan- 
the magnanimity of Peiopidas, but which difplays ftill more ftrongly 
the patience of Alexander. During the confinement of the former 
at Pherre, the latter is faid to have exceeded his ufual cruelties towards 
the inhabitants of that city. Peiopidas confoled' their affliction, and 
encouraged them to hope for vengeance. He even fent to reproach 
the absurdity of the tyrant, in deflroying daily fo many innocent 
men,, from whom he had nothing to fear, while he allowed an 
enemy to live, who would employ the firft moment of freedom to 
punifh his manifold enormities. " And is Peiopidas fo defirous to 
die?" was the anfwer of the Theffalian. " Yes," replied the pri- 
foner, " that you may the fooner perilh, having rendered youriclf 
ftill more obnoxious to gods and men 41 ." TIic refentment of Peio- 
pidas, if ever it was cxprefled, proved an empty boaft ; for imme- 
diately after his deliverance, the Theban army was, for very urgent 
rcafons, withdrawn from Thelfaiy. 

The Theban expedition in the north had allowed the Spartans, in CVnp.-rfi of 
lomc degree, to recover their influence in the fouth of Gieece. Ar- 
chidamus had obtained a complete victory ever the Arcadians, the 
braved and molt powerful of the confederate-. The craft v 4i Antal- 
cidas t with KuthycL's A \ a Sjuiian i f :ihilitics and intrigue, had 

41 Cicero dc Otlic. 1. I H ,u'. in iVIopM. \\\ : , tl-ac ic was :i hcarf.iy, a few iViucnct-i 

I'vtt the ilorv, ;us 1 elated l»y \ciiuph> -i. , is ui-!(n^. 

dudlrd of luch impmluldr lit.mn.s ; and ■* : IMnurch. i!ud. 

Xcuoplion fmm har J In tobdicic ail that lie 41 I'lui. in Ana.rr*. 
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been fent as ambafladors to Perfia, in order to haften the flip- 
plies of troops, or money, expe£ted from that country. It was 
time for Thebes to aflert her intereft in the Peloponnefus, and to 
counteract the dangerous negotiations of her enemies with Arta- 
xerxes. Epaminondas, whofe recent and illuftrious merit had 
filenced the unjuft clamours of fa&ion, was confirmed in his mili- 
tary command ; and Pelopidas, whofe unfortunate adventure in 
Theflaly was afcribed lefs to his own imprudence than to the trea- 
chery of Alexander, was difpatched to the Eaft, as the perfon beft 
qualified to conduct a negotiation with the minifters of the great 
king. He was accompanied by the ambafTadors of Elis, Argos, and 

Arcadia j thofc of Athens followed foon afterwards ; fo that there 
appeared, for the firft time, a general congrefs of the Grecian ftates, 
to fettle and adjuft their interefts at the court of a foreign prince. 

It might be expected, that a fcene fo new and interefting, fhould 
have excited the attention of hiftorians ; yet they have left us igno- 
rant in what city of his dominions Artaxerxes received the Greeks. 
At their arrival, the king treated Antalcidas with that partial kind- 
nefs due to an ancient gueft and favourite ; but at their public 
audience, the appearance, the fame, and the eloquence of Pelopi- 
das, more majeftic than that of Athens, more nervous than that of 
Sparta 45 , entitled him to a j lift preference, which the king, whofe 
rank and temper alike diidaincd rcflraint, was at no pains to conceal. 

The Theban reprcfented, that in the battle of Plata*a, fought 
above a century ago, and ever lincc that memorable engagement, 

his countrymen had uniformly adhered to the intereft of Pcrfia, at 
tlic rifle of lofing whatever men hold mo ft precious. That the 
dangerous war in which they wore actually engaged, had been < i'- 
cafioncd by their open and Heady nppofition to the mcafiuvs of lhe 

Spartans, previous to their deftrudlivc invafions of Alia, The im- 

* 5 Nut. in Pclopid. 

[ pcrious 
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perious pride of Agefilaus could never forget the affront offered 
him at Aulis, when, in imitation of Agamemnon, he intended to 
offer facrifice before his embarkation, He had begun hoftilities 
without juftice, and carried them on without fuccefs. The field of 
Leu&ra had been alike fatal to the ftrength and glory of Sparta; 
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nor would that ambitious republic have reafpn to boaft of its re- 
cent fuccefs in Arcadia, if, at that unfortunate juncture, the The- 
bans had not been prevented, by reafons equally important and ho- 
nourable, from aflifting their Peloponnefian confederates." Tima- Behaviour of 
goras the Athenian, guided by motives which ancient 46 hiftory has pu e t ie S . er 
not condefcendcd to explain, feconded, with vigour and addrefs, the 



arguments of the illuftrious Theban. 



In vain did Leon, the col- 



league of Timagoras, remonftrate againft his perfidy. The other 
deputies were confounded by his impudence ; and before they had 
time to exprefs their aftonifhment and indignation, the king defired 
Pelopidas to explain the obje£t of his commiffion, and the demand 
of his countrymen. The Theban replied, that he had been fent to 
propofe and ratify a treaty between his republic and Perfia, on con- 
ditions equally advantageous to both, fince the carrying of them in- 
to execution would deftroy the power of thole ftates which had 



J Ic lU-Oj'CJ ulril 



The extraordinary behaviour of Tima- 
goras deferves attention. 

with the enemy of his country, and the am- 
haflador of a ilate nflually at war with it. 
Vw: may guefs his motives by his reward. 
He received from the king of Perfia, at his 
departure, gold and filver, and other va- 
luable prrfents, particularly a bed of curious 
nnlliuftion, with Pcrfian flaves to make it, 



nefs. He perhaps remembered the pleafant 
prupufal of lipicrates, that inftead of nine 
Archons, the Athenians (hould annually 
el ecl nine am ballad ors, chofen from the 
poorcfl citizens, who might return rich from 
Perfia. Eplcrates had acquired a very undue 

proportion of wealth by tlm infamous mcan r F 
as we learn from .in oration of I.v/ia*. Yet 

1 

the Athenians wcie leb indignant at iiia 



t.u: Ci recks being little acquainted with that guilt, than delighted with his humour. Ti~ 



(•juration ; and he was carried in a fedan to 
i he fea-fhore at the king's expencc. Yet 
t-u\ man had the eJfrontcry to return to condemned to death, not, if \\c n;ny credit 



magoras, however, was n n f:> fortunate ; he 
was aceuled by his colleague Leon, and 



Athens, and to appear in the public aflcm- 
h'y. lie knew the force of eloquence and 
ihtr'uuit* over ihe capricious minds ol his 
^ >unu \ men ; he k'H-vv that the practice <>1 
rc. ru ur; bribes was fo ufu.il, rh.it the Alhc- 
iv:.Mih had loft die pmpcr icnle cl its bafc- 



Plutanh, bccaule he had betrayed his tru.'!, 
and accepted bribes but becr.ul? theA:);e- 
nians were extremely difplea!*.! ih.it IV.t'pi- 
das had effected the ubje.t ul In c» m::i:.;iou 
at the Pcifian court. Pint, in I'eiopid. 
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s 1 



hitherto 
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neighbours. His propofals were, that the Athenians fhould be com- 
manded to lay up their fleet, and that the fertile country of Meflenia 
fhould be declared totally independent of Sparta. If any oppofition 
to the treaty were made by thefe powers, that war fhould be levied 
againft them by Perfia, Thebes, and tbeir allies ; and if the inferior 
cities of Greece declined to engage in fo juft a caufe, that their ob- 
ftinacy fhould be punifbed with an exemplary feverity. The king 

approved thefe articles, which were immediately coniigned to writ- 
ing, confirmed by the royal feal, and read aloud to the ambafladors. 
On hearing the claufe which related to Athens, Leon exclaimed, 
with the freedom peculiar to his country, u The Athenians, it feems, 
muft look out for fome other ally, inftead of the king of Pci-fia." 



mbaffadors took leave 



Greece with all poffible ex 



♦7 



of the Gre- 
cian itaies ; 



Overtures of Pelopidas was accompanied by a Perfian of diftin&ion, intruded 
andThebans with the inftrurnent containing the treaty. On his arrival in 

a^onve^tioa Thebes, the people were immediately affembled, and being ac- 
quainted with the happy fruits of his embaffy, they commended 
his diligence and dexterity. Without lofing a day, meffengers were 
difpatched to demand the attendance of reprcfentatives from the 

Grecian ftates, whofe intercfts were nil alike concerned in the late 
important negotiation. It does not appear that either Athens or 
Sparta condefccndcd to obey the fummons. The convention, how- 
ever, was very numerous. The Perfian read the treaty, (hewed the 
king's feal, and, in the name of his matter, required the agreement 

to be ratified with the formality of oaths ufually employed on 
fuch occafions. The reprcfentatives almoft unanimoufly declared 

that thev had been fent to hear, not to fwcar ; and that before the 
treaty could be ratified by general confent, its conditions mull be 



47 Xcaoph. p. 621, & fcqq 

s 



pre v ion fly 
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of the other d 



previoiifly difcufled in the particular affembly of t 
republic Such was the firm, but moderate anfwer 
puties; but the high- fpiri ted Lycomedes went farther than his col- 
leagues. His friend and countryman, Antiochus, who had lately adted 
as the ambaffador of Arcadia at the Perfian court, returned difgufted 
by the contempt fhewn towards his country by the great king, who 
hefitated not to prefer Elis to Arcadia. In giving an account of his 
embafly to the Ten thoufand (the name ufually beftowed on the Arca- 
dians fince the re-union of their tribes in Mantinsea and Megalo- 
polis), he indulged himfelf in many contumelious expreflions againft 
Artaxerxes and his fubje&s, which were greedily liftened to by the 

refentment and envy of his hearers. " Neither the wealth nor the 
power of the great king were fo great in reality as flattery and falfe- 
hood reprefented them. The golden plane-tree, which had often 
been fo oftentatioufly defcribed, could fcarce afford fhade to a 

grafhopper. He himfelf had been an attentive obferver 5 yet all he 

could find in Perfia was the idle retinue of vice and luxury, bakers, 
butlers, and cooks, a ufelefs and fervile train j but 



fit 
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tend with the Greeks, he neither himfelf faw, nor thought it pofliblc 
for others to difcover." The proud difdain of Antiochus had 
been communicated entire to the breaft of Lycomedes. He de- 
clared, that Arcadia needed not any alliance with the great king; 
and that were fuch a matter in agitation, Thebes would not be the 
proper place to determine it, fince every convention tending to a 
general peace ought to be held in that country which had been the 
principal fecne of war. 

The Thcban ma gift rates difcovcrcd the mingled fymptoms of dif- and In each 
appointment, indignation, grief, and rage. They accufed Lvco- pViTlcula/r 
medes as a traitor to Thebes, and an enemy to his country ; but he 
defpited their empty clamours, and, without deigning an anfwer, 
walked from the ailembly, and was followed bv all the deputies of 
Arcadia. Notwithflanding this fcveiv mortification, the Thcbans did 



s r 2 



nor 
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Nothing favourable, they perceived, could be expected in the gene- 




grefs of 



farther 



But at the diftance 



of a fhort time, they renewed the fame propofal to the feveral re- 
publics, beginning with Corinth, one of the weakeft, yet mod 
wealthy, in hopes that whatever oppofition the overtures of the king 
of Perfia, and their own, had found in the united ftrength and con- 
fidence of the affembled confederacy, few fingle ftates at leaft would 
venture to provoke the indignation of fuch powerful adverfarics. 
But in this, too, they were difappointed. The Corinthians declined 
entering into any alliance with the king of Perfia, and fet his power 
at defiance. The magnanimous example was imitated by their 
neighbours ; the fecret practices of the Thebans were equally fruit- 
lefs with their open declarations and demands. 

Epamlnon- Epaminondas encouraged his countrymen to acquire, by arms, 

the Peiopon- that pre-eminence which they had vainly expe&ed to obtain by ne- 



nefus. 
Olymp. 



H 



c i"'^ 3 ' ThefTaly, rendered his influence irrefiftible. 

A. C. 300. J 1 

with the command of a powerful army, 



H 



time, he invaded the Peloponnefus. The Elians and Arcadian?, 



hoftile 



of marching into their territories, a mcalure 
which might have engaged them to fettle their private differences, 



and to unite againft the common enemy, Epaminondas endcavourc 

on by the rapid conqueft of Achaia, which, 



faffea 



flrctching along the Corinthian gulph, fkirted the northern fron- 
Compeh the tiers of Elis and Arcadia. From the nature of their government the 

Acha:ans ufually enjoyed more tranquillity than their neighbours. 



Achxans to 
t the 



Thcban al- ^hey poflefled not any great town, whole needy and turbulent in- 
habitants, feduced by popular demagogues, could roufe the who 



liaucc. 



h 



province to arms and ambition. Towards the eaft 



0 
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of Corinth 



as 



the cities ot bicyon and Phlius had long been regarded CHAP 

XXYf 

feparate republics, unconnected with the general body of the 




Achxan nation. iEgium enjoyed the prerogative of conftituting the 
ufual place of convention for the dates of Achaia ; but Dyme, Tir- 
taea, and Pellene, fcarcely yielded to jEgium in populoufacfs and 
power, and feem, with feveral places of inferior note, to have formed 



fo 



to 



the fame equitable fyftem of Achaean laws. Immediately before 
the Theban invafion the aiiftocracy had acquired an undue weight in 
the constitution of Achaia, fo that the principal nobles and magif- 
trates were no fooncr informed of the approach of an enemy, than 
they flocked from all quarters of the province to meet Epaminoudas, 
foliating his favour and friendfhip, and little anxious about the in- 
dependence of their country, provided they might preferve their 
perfonal privileges and private fortunes. The people perceiving 
themfelves betrayed by thole who ought to have been their pro- 
tectors, abandoned all thoughts of refinance. Epaminondas accepted 
the fub million of the magiftrates, and received pledges of their engage- 
ment, that Achaia mould thenceforth adhere to the intereft of 
Thebes, and follow the Standard of that republic 4 \ 

This conqueft, which was effected without flaking a blow, and Revolutions 
without producing any internal revolution of government, was deftruc- in Achaia ' 
live and bloody in its conferences. Epaminondas, for rcafons not 

fnffic.icntly explained, rrfnrnrd with his army to Thebes; but before 
he arrived there, various complaints againft his rondufl- hnd heen made 

in the Theban aflembly. The Arcadians and Argives complained 
that a people, who knew by their own recent experience the incon- 
veniencies of ariftocracy, fhould have confirmed that Jevere form of 
government in a dependent province. The democratic fattion in 

AcLua llxrctly lent emilfarics to fccoiul the complaint. The cue- 
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Kuphron 
ulurps the 
government 
of Sic von. 

r 

Oi \ m p. 

cm. 5. 

A. C. 366. 



mics of Epaminondas feized the favourable opportunity of accufing 
and calumniating that illuftrious commander, and the capricious mul- 
titude were perfuaded to condemn his proceedings, and to fend com- 
mifli oners into Achaia, who, with the affiftance of the populace, as 
well as of a confiderable body of mercenaries, diflblved the arifto- 
cracy, baniflied or put to death the nobles, and inftituted a demo- 
cratic fornv of policy. The foreign troops had fcarcely left that 
country, when the exiles, who were extremely numerous and power- 
ful, returned with common confent, and, after a bloody and defpe- 



ftruggle, recovered their ancient infl 



cities. 



leaders 



now, in their turn, put 
to death or expelled ; the ariftocracy was re-eftabli£hed ; and the 
magiftrates, knowing that it was dangerous to depend on the un- 
Ready politics of Thebes, craved the protection of Sparta, which was 
readily granted them. The Achaeans approved their gratitude by 
ravaging the northern, while the Lacedaemonians infcfted the 
ibuthcrn frontier of Arcadia; and that unhappy province felt and re- 
gretted the inconvenience of its fituation between two implacable 



enemies 



4 ■) 



Sicyon, though governed by the Achccan laws, did not follow, 

on this occafion, the example of its neighbours. That unfortunate 
city, which had long been the feat of luxury and the arts, was rc- 
ferved for peculiar calamities. Kuphron, a bold, crafty, and ambi- 
tious demagogue, having already acquired great credit with the La- 
ccdsemonian.% was defirous of obtaining equal conlideration among 
the enemies of that people, hoping, by io many foreign connexions, 
to render himielf abfolute mailer of his little republic. For this pur- 
pose he fecrctly reminded the Arcadians and Argivcs, that u Sicycui, 
having the lame laws and government, would naturally embrace 

the lame alliance with the neighboring cities; but the clanger ui 
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this 



\ 
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he would undertake to remove, with very (lender affift- 
Argos and Arcadia/' The admonition was not loft; a 
body of armed men arrived at Sicyon ; Euphron affembled the 

people; the government was changed; new magiftrates were ap- 
pointed, arid Euphron was cntrufled with the command of the na- 
tional force, confiding chiefly of mercenaries. Having obtained this, 
he obtained all. By carefles, bribes, and flattery, the troops were 
gained over to his party, and became attached to his perfon. His 
colleagues in the government were removed by fecret treachery or 
open violence. His private enemies were held the enemies of the 
Hate, accufed, condemned, and banifhed ; and their confiscated 
eftates augmented the wealth of Euphron, whofe rapacity knew no 

bounds, fparing neither the property of individuals nor the public 
treafury, nor the conlecratcd gold and filver which adorned the 

temples of Sicyon. The funis amaffed by fuch impious means en- 
abled him to confirm his ufurpation. He augmented the number of 
his mercenary guards, who, while they opprcfled the republic, were 
ufeful auxiliaries to the Argives and Arcadians. Whatever thefe 
nations thought proper to command, the foldiers of Euphron were 
ready to obey; and partly by this alacrity in their fcrvice, partly by 
bribing s ° the principal men in Argos and Arcadia, the crafty tyrant 
cxpc&cd to prevent thofe neighbouring communities from inter- 
fering in the domcftic affairs of Sicyon. 

Such was the venality and corruption of the Greeks, that this de- His ufurpa- 
teftable policy was attended with fuccefs, until -/Eneas, the Stympha- turned by 
lian, obtained the command of the Arcadians. This man, availing ^^J^ 
hiaifelf of the vicinity of Sicyon to Stymphalus, the place of his birth 
and reiidence, had formed a connexion with the opprefled citizens 
of the former. /Fncas, perhaps, had not fufhciently fhared the lar- 



gefles 



r 
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CHAP, geffes of Euphron ; perhaps the humanity of his nature s " lamented 

fufferings of the Sicyonians. Whatever was his motive, it is 
certain that he endeavoured to expel their tyrant, and to reftore 

their liberty. 

Euphron is Euphron, however, had the dexterity to engage fucceflively in 
Sb« lCdat k' ls favour the Lacedaemonians, Athenians, and Thebans. He fpared 

neither pains, nor promiles, nor bribes. He was commonly his 
own ambaflador ; and his activity and abilities muft have rifen far 
above the ordinary pitch, to engage the principal ftates of Greece, 

another, to fupport, in direct oppofition to their princi- 
yranny of a fingle man. Infurre&ions at home, and hof- 
tilities from abroad, at length occafioned his downfal. He efcaped 
to Thebes with the greateft part of his trenW. His enemies lent 
proper perfnns tu c:oiiiiter;idt his intrigues there. The money, how- 
ever, and the addrefs of Euphron, prevailed with the Theban magil- 
trates, and he expected to be reftored in triumph by the Thebans, 
as he had already been by the Athenians. But the Sicyonians, who 
followed him to Thebes, perceiving his familiarity 51 with the principal 
men of that city, had recourfe to the only expedient that 1'eemed ca- 
pable of fruftrating his defigns, and aflalfinated Euphron in the CaJ- 
mrca, while the Theban archons and fenators were aflemblal within 
the walls of that edifice 
Thi"! articn The murderers were feized, and the atrocity, as well as the indig- 



after 
the 



ntieJ 



one oi 



the archons, who probably regretted tlie death of Kuphron, as \\\o 
lols of a wealthy client. The criminals denied the fa<ft, till one, 
bolder than the reft, not only avowed bur jufliticd the 'ifTaflinatin;! 
as equally lawful, advantageous, and honourable. And ib little 



51 Xenophon Terms to approve this reafon. 51 il »> Lvvr uvtjv nkuk\ tu; r^ Hjtc: 

He fays ^Encas, the Stymphal X'' iiopli. p. 6 o. 

a>i*Tfc'< »x ,,r Ta » y c/im/uki. 41 Thinking the JJ Xcnc ph. 1. vii. p, 
grievances of the Sicyonip.ns intolerable.* 1 
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horror 
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horror do men feel at crimes which prevail in their own age, and C ^ C £ I P- 
with which their fancies are familiar, that the aflaffins were unani- 
moufly acquitted by the Theban fenate, whofe award was approved 
by the aflembly s *. 

Meanwhile the war languifhed on both fides, and the hoflile con- The allies of 
federacies were on the point of being diflblved. The Athenians and pcrmTffion of 
Arcadians, equally difgufted with their refpe&ive allies, concluded [S^egocilte 0 
a treaty of peace and mutual defence, by the intervention of Lyco- Thebes Wlth 
medes, the Mantinean, who was flain in his return from Athens by oiymp. 
a party of Arcadian exiles. This negociation gave general alarm; £^.'366. 

the Arcadians, who had entered into treaty with Athens were the - 
allies of Thebes ; and the united ftrength of thefe three republics 
was at that time fuflicient to fubdue and enflave the reft of Greece. 
The terror was increafed when it appeared that the Athenians had 
little inclination to evacuate feveral places in the Corinthian territory 
which they had undertaken to defend againft the Arcadians and 
Thebans. By feafonable vigilance the Corinthians anticipated a de- 
fign, too unjuft to be publicly avowed j they cautioufly diffembled 
their fears ; gracioufly thanked Chares, who had arrived with an 
Athenian fleet on pretence of offering them his fcrvice, but took 
care not to admit him within their harbours ; and by extreme kind- 
nefs and condefcenfion, accompanied with warm profeflions of gra- 
titude for the protection hitherto afforded them, they got rid of the 
iorcign garrifons, without coming to an open rupture with the 
Athenians. But the narrow efcape which they had made, and the 
dread of being cxpofed in future to any (imilar danger, made them 
extremely folicitous to promote a general peace on the terms pro- 
poled by Artaxcrxes and the Thebans. Motives of the fame kind 
influenced the cities of Achaia, and the little republic of Phlius, 
which, together with Corinth, were the only allies that remained 



54 Xcnoph. I. vii. p. 631. A frq<j 
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faithful to Sparta. A fim 




munication 



and meafures among all thofe 



who agreed, by common confent, to difpatch an embaffy to Sparta, 



fhe 



fered by Thebes, or if fhe thought it inconfiftent with honour to 
cede her juft pretenfions to Meflene, that fhe would allow her faith- 
ful but helplefs allies to enter into a feparate negociation with the 
Theban republic. 

Reafonable- The realbnablenefs, and even modefty, of this requeft, mud have 

demand* " been apparent to the Spartans, when they reflected on the ufeful fer- 

vices of the allies, and confidered how much they had already fuftercd 
in their caufe. The Phliafians, in particular, had, during five years, 
given fuch illuftrious proofs of their unfhaken adherence to Sparta, as 
ftand unrivalled in the hi (lory of national honour and fidelity. Situated 
in the midft of enemies, they had continually, fmce the battle of Lcu> 
tra, fuffered the invafions and aflaults of the Thebans, Arcadians, and 
Argives. Their territory was totally waited; their city clofcly befiegcd; 
their citadel, more than once, furprifed and taken; their wealth, public 
and private, was exhaufted, and they fubfifted prccarioufly on pro- 
vifions brought from Corinth, for the payment of which they had 
pledged their beafts of burden and inftruments of agriculture. Yd, 
under the preffure of thefe multiplied calamities, they had prefenw! 
their fidelity inviolate ; they had difdaincd to accept the peace vvh:-! 
the Thebans offered them on condition of their forfaking Sparta: 
even, at la ft, they were determined to negociatc with Thebes for neu- 
trality alone ; nor had they humbly folicited permiffion to emhr;K 
this meafure, until Corinth, the only fourcc of their fubfiltcncu 
feemed ready to forfakc them 

TheSpartans The ftrengtli of fuch arguments urged by the eloquence of Patro- 

fha^fubjea! 1 c ^ es > ^ e ^liafian, might have foftcned, if any Uiing could ha\c 



L 
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foftened, the inflexible temper of the Spartan fenate, and difpofed 
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afTe 




Meffe 



unaided and alone, they could never expedt to maintain. But the 
pretenfions of this extraordinary people feem to have become more 
lofty, in pro; 



and, on that 



afion 



Archidamus 



increafed by an animated fpeech of Archidamus, full of the rnoft 
confident hopes, and glowing with all the warmth of his age and 

character. 

He fpoke with contempt concerning the defection of the confede- Speech of 
rates. " The Phliafians, the inhabitants of Corinth and Achaia, 
may, without exciting furprife, exprefs an anxiety for peace ; fafety, 
not glory, is their aim. Eut the Spartans have a character to fuftain, 
which it would be infamous to relinquish. They expedt not barely 
to exift, but to enjoy fame and honour, the true fweetencrs of exift- 
ence ; and, if that be impoffible, they muftperifh ! Yet is not their filia- 
tion defperate : A nation cannot be reduced to any condition of dif- 

trcfs, in which a warlike genius, and a well-regulated government, 
may not afford relief. But in military experience and abilities, we 
are flill unrivalled ; and fuch a fyftem of policy as we enjoy, no 
other people can boafl. We enjoy, bclidcs, temperate and laborious 
habits, the contempt of plealurc and wealth, an ardour for martial 
glory, and an ambition of honeft fame. Thefe arc powerful auxi- 
liaries, when protected by the immortal gods, whole oracles anciently 
approved our juft conqueft of Melfcne. Nor, though the Corinth- 
ians and Achseans forfake us, lhall we be deilitute ot warlike allies. 
The Athenians, ever jealous of Thebes, their moll formidable neigh- 
bour, will again take arms in our caule. Dionylius, the tyrant of 
Sicily, gives us hope of farther afliltance ; the king of Kgypt, and 
many princes of Alia, declared enemies of Artaxerxcs, arc all naturally 
our friends- Wc polfels, bclidcs, though not the pcrlbns and a£lual 
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fervice, the hearts and affections at leaft, of whatever is moft eminent 
in Greece. In all the republics, whoever is diftinguifhed by his 
fame, his wealth, or his virtues, though he may not accompany our 
ftandard, fecretly wi£hes fuccefs to our arms. I am of opinion, too, 
that the crowd 56 of Peloponnefus, that mob on which we at firft 
too vainly relied, will at length return to their duty. They have 
obtained none of thofe advantages, the vain profpecl: of which 
urged them to revolt. Inftead of acquiring the independent govern- 
ment of their own laws, they have fallen a prey to lawlefs anarchy, 
or been fubje&ed to the inhuman cruelty of tyrants. The bloody 
feditions, of which they once knew the nature by report only, they 
have long experienced ; and there are actually more exiles from 
particular cities, than were formerly from all Peloponnefus. But 
even banifhment is happinefs to thofe who, while they re- 
mained at home, butchered each other at the altars ; and who, in- 



of 



id of that peaceful abundance which they enjoyed under the Spar- 
government, perifhed for want of bread. Such is the condition 
the Peloponnefians, whofe lands have been laid wafte, their cities 

defolated, and that conftiturion and thofe laws, under which they 
once lived the happieft of men, overturned from the foundation. 
We might fubduc them by force; but that is not ncceffary; they 
will voluntarily return to their allegiance, and folicit our protection, 
as alone capable to alleviate their mifery, and prevent their tot.-.i 

ruin. 

" But had we nothing of this kind to expect, and were the one 
half of Greece not more difpofed to injure us, than the other to akt 
their injuftice, I have ftill one relblution to propofe, harm indeed unci 
fevere, but becoming thofe fentiments which have ever animated the 
Spartans. Profperity, that conceals the infamy of cowardice, robs for- 
titude of half its glory. It is advcrfity alone that can difplay the full 

4,1 o x jw { . Ifocrat. in Archicl. He means the Arcadians, Elians, &c. formerly a\Uc: 
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Iuftre of a firm and manly character. I propofe, therefore, that C J^^ T P * 

A, A. A i * 



the 




labour 



campaigns, you fhould 




move from Sparta your wives, children, and parents, who will be 
received with kindnefs in Italy, Sicily, Cyrene, and 



many 



mu 



Afia. Thofe who are fit to bear arms 

carry nothing from thence that may not eafily be tranfported. They 
muft, then, fix on fome poft well fortified by nature, and which 
art may render fecure againft every hoftile aflault. This, thence- 
forth, muft he their city and country ; and from this, as a centre, 
they muft on all fides infeft the enemy, until either the Thebans 
remit their arrogance, or the laft of the Spartans perifh 

The fpeech of Archidamus expreffed the general fenfe of his coun- The Spartans 

determine to 



I 



S7 n 



the war. 



try. The allies were difmiflcd with permiiTion to a£t as beft fuited perfewc^n 
their convenience, but with aflurance that Sparta would never liften 
to any terms of accommodation while deprived of Mcflcne. With 
this anfwer the ambafladors returned to their refpe&ivc cities. Soon 
afterwards they were difpatched to Thebes, where, having propofed 
their demands, they were offered admiffion into the Thcban confe- 
deracy. They anfwered, that this was not peace, but only a change 
of the war; and at length, after various propofitions and rcafonings,, 
they obtained the much dclired neutrality s \ 

The Spartans, thus deferted on every fide, would probably have Ambitious 
been the victims of their pride and nhftinary, If dreumftances, un- Epaminon- 
forefeen by Archidamus, had not prevented the Thebans and Area- t u 'I"' 1 lhc 

J 1 A nenans. 



du 



ins from carrying on the war with their ullial animolity. Projects 9 , >' m P- 



V 1 V \ 

of glory and ambition had diiarmcd the refentment of Epaminondas. 
That adtivc and enterprifing leader, who thought that nothing was 
done, while any thing was ncglcdcd, had let himfelf to render 
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Thebes miftrefs of the fea. The attention and labour of the re- 
public was directed to this important objeft ; preparations were 
made at Aulis with filence and celerity ; and when the defign 
feemed ripe for execution, Epaminondas failed to Rhodes, Chios, 
and Byzantium, to concert meafures with thofe maritime ftates, 
which had already begun to feel the fevere yoke of the Athenians, 
and become eager to fhake it off. But the vigilance of the latter, 
who had fent out a ftrong fleet under Laches, a commander of repu- 
tation and ability, prevented the dangerous confequences of this 
defection ; and the Thcbaa arms were, at the fame time, fum- 

moned to a fervice, which more immediately concerned their intereft 
and honour. 

Alexander, the tyrant of PherGC, began once more to difplay the 
refources of his fertile genius, and the inhuman cruelty of his 
temper. His numerous mercenaries, whom he collected and kept 
together with fingular addrefs, and the fecret afliftance of Athens, 
enabled him to over-run the whole territory, and to gain poflefficm 
of all the principal cities, of Theflaly 59 . The oppreffed Theflalians 

* 

had recourfe to Thebes, whofe powerful prote&ion they had fo 
happily experienced on former occafions, and whofe ftandard they 
had uniformly followed, with an alacrity which afforded a fuffieient 
pledge of their gratitude. The Thcbans decreed to afTift them with 
ten thoufand men, and the command was cutruftcd to Pelopidas, the 
perfonal enemy of Alexander. But the day appointed for the march 
was darkened by an eclipfe of the fun, which greatly diminifhed the 
army, as IVIopidas was unwilling to exaft the rclu&ant ferviecs of 
men difpirited by the imaginary terrors of fupcrflition. Such only 
as defpifmg vain omens, dclircd to follow their beloved general, 
were conduced into Theffaly; and being joined by their allies in 
that country near the town of Pharfalus, they encamped at the loot 
-of the mountains of Cynofccphalar. 

,g riutnrch. in IVlopiJ. 

The 
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The tyrant approached with an army twenty thoufand ftrong, G ^xi P * 
boldly offering them battle. Nor did Pelopidas decline the engage- 

, - , . r . t . r . , He Is (lain in 

ment, though his foot were, in number, inrenor to the enemy. the bactle oj - 
The a£lion began with the cavalry, and w T as favourable to the The- pif"]^ 06 " 
bans ; but the mercenaries of Alexander having gained the advantage 
of the ground, prefled with vigour the Theban and Theffalian in- 
fantry. In this emergency, Pelopidas rode up, and encouraging the 
retiring troops with his voice and addon, gave them fuch frefh 
fpirits, that Alexander did not doubt their having received a confi- 
derable reinforcement. The mercenaries were prefTed in their turn, 
and thrown into diforder. Pelopidas darting his eye through their 
broken ranks, efpied Alexander in the right wing rallying his men, 
and preparing to advance with his ufual intrepidity. At this fight 
the Theban was no longer mafter of his paflion. Naturally a foe to 
tyrants, he beheld a pcrfonal foe in the tyrant Alexander. Ac- 
companied by a few horfemen, he impetuoufly ruflicd forward, 
calling aloud to his adverfary, and challenging him to fingle combat. 
Alexander, fearing to meet the man whom he had injured, retired be- 
hind his guards, who received, firft with a fhower of javelins, and then 
with their fpcars, the little band of Pelopidas; who, after producing 
fuch carnage 60 as Homer afcribes to the rage of Diomed or Achilles, 
fell a vittim to the bliudnefs of his own ungovernable fury. Mean- 
while, his troops advancing to the relief of their general, the guards 
of the tyrant were repelled; the Thebans, with their allies, proved 
victorious in every part of the battle ; the enemy were diiperfed in 
flight, and purfued with the lofs of three thoufand men. 

But the death of Pelopidas threw a gloom over the victory. lie Honours 

was lamented by the Thebans and Theflalians with immoderate memory.^ 
demondrations of forrow. Accompanied by an innumerable crowd 

Au Diodorus fays, thru the bodies of thofc tary clefcription too familiar ro the Greek 
whom he Hew covered a lonj; tract of ground, hiflorians, I mean, Diodorus, Plutarch, Pau- 
lMutarch is equally hyperbolical . The battles fanias ; Thucydides and Xenophon knew 



of Homer rendered the marvellous in null- thcu duty better. 



of 



1 
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°xxxf P# °^ rea * mourners > his body was carried in proceffion to Thebes. 

The Theflalians, in whofe fervice he had fallen, requefted the 
honour of fupplying the expences of his funeral, which was cele- 
brated with every circumftance of fad magnificence, The multitude 
recolle&ed the eclipfe which preceded his departure, and which, as 
they believed, announced his misfortune; and, in allufion to that 
fatal omen, exclaimed, " that the fun of Thebes was fet, and her 



glory departed for ever." 



Male 



The tyrant Diogeiton to the command in ThefTaly. The tyrant was again 
ftnpped of c j e f eate j j an( ] (tripped of all his conquefts. But — 



all his con- 



^ ells * ordinary, he was allowed to live and reign in Phera 64 , while the 

neighbouring cities entered into a clofe alliance with Thebes. 
The The- The foreign expeditions which have been defcribed, were not 
Hfh Orcho°-~ the only caufes that diverted the attention of the Thebans 
m€QUi. f rom the affairs of Peloponnefus. While Epaminondas was 

employed abroad in the fleet, and Pelopidas in ThefTaly, the 

crnment of Thebes was on the point of being overturned 



by an ariftocratical faction. The inhabitants of Orchomenus, 
the fecond city in Bocotia, and anciently the rival of Thebes f \ 



entered into this confpiracy, which was to be executed at tli 
annual review of the Orchomenian troops. But the plot was dis- 
covered by the fears or the repentance of fome accomplices, who 
became informers. The cavalry of Orchomcnus, to the number of 
three hundred, were furrounded and cut to pieces in the Thcbnn 
market-place. Nor did this vengeance latisfy the enraged multi- 
tude, who marched in a body to Orchomcnus, befieged and took the 
city, rafed it to the ground, put the men of full age to the lwonl, 
and dragged their wives and children into captivity 63 . 

The Area- While operations, definitive or fruitlefs, employed the aiftivity 
ofympia, of Thebes, her allies in Arcadia were occupied with dcfigns fl ill more 
lo ccHIic blameablc. Their own flrength and numbers, together with a con- 

the games. 

Olym.civ. 1. +1 Diodor. I. xv. c. 20. fil Paufanias Btrotic. ty Diodor. 1. xv. c 20, 
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fidence in Athens, their new confederate, encouraged the Arcadians 
to give full fcope to their ambition, by which they had been long 
animated. To pave the way for the total conqueft of the Pelopon- 
nefus, in which they had already obtained a dangerous afcendanf, 
they began by wrefting fevcral places from the Elians, the lealt 
warlike, and mo ft wealthy, of their neighbours. The Elians, 
worfted in every encounter with the enemy, craved the afliflancc of 
Sparta, which being reinforced by the Acharans (notwithftanding the 
neutrality fo recently (lipulated), made fevcral vigorous, but unfuc- 
cefsfui efforts, for the defence of the Elian territory. The Arcadians 
ftill pufhed their conquefts in that country, gaining one town after 
another, and at length Olympia itfelf, the mod precious jewel of the 
Elians, and the greateft ornament of the Peloponncfus. As poflcilbrs 
of the facred city, and by virtue of a pretended right derived from 
the inhabitants of Piia, an ancient but decayed place in the neigh- 
bourhood of Olympia, the Arcadians prepared to celebrate the 

hundred and fourth Olympiad, the time of which was at hand. At 

the approach of this auguft folemnitv, the concourfe, as ufual, was 
great from every part of Greece ; hoftilitics were fufpended ; and 
all parties united in common amufements, and common ceremonies 
of religion. 

The prayers and facrificcs were performed, and the military 
games had begun, when the performers and fpeelators were alarmed 

by the fudden clalhing of armour, and the fight of a real battle. 
The Elians had marched forth with thei:* whole forces, and furprifed 
the Arcadians, who, with two thoula:u! Argives, and a body of 
Athenian cavalry amounting to hair hundred, guarded the facred 
proves and temples of Olympia. The vigour ol their uncxpeeled al- 
Unlt fucccfTivcly repelled theie intruders, who fled in dilordcr through 
the fl recti;, and were puiiucd by I he Klians with an in/fired valour, 
u lincc," (ays Xcnophon, u Heaven alone can do, in one day, 
what no other power can aecompliih but in great Icivgth oi time; 

Vol. II. V u make 
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make cowards courageous 



64 « 



The Arcadians, however 



re- 



covering from their confirmation, began to rally- The afluilants 

refilled with obftinacy ; but did not retire, till having loft 



were 1 



Stratolas their commander, with other brave men, they re- 
treated in good order, after giving a confpicuous proof of thdc 



courage and intrepidity to thole 



who had long defpifed the fun- 



nels of their anwarlike character. The Arcadians renewed the 
guard with double vigilance; fortified the avenues that led to the 
Stadium and Hippodrome; and having taken thefe neccilary pre- 



cautions againft a fecond furprife, proceeded with 



ceremonies 



the rcrnai:ii;; r 

O 



of the feftival, which, though brought to an ime:;- 



turbed conclufion, was never acknowledged in the 



records of t! 



1 _ 



iilians . 



After celebrating the Olympic games, the mixed concourfe cf 
people returned to their relpedive homes, and the Arcadians i\ 



\ * * ♦ * J 

u . i 



themfelves fo!e mailers of the city and temple of Jupiter, contai::::;;; 
the coilcclcd treafurcs of many centuries, the rich gifts of vanitv ai.il 
tuperftition. Opportunity, joined to want, is naturally the nvt;\r 

The Arcadians, who, to promote their ambition ih - 



of injullicc. 



iigns, had railed a body of (landing troops called Kparitoi, Lid hi \ ' t 
of the facred treafurc, in order to pay thole mercenaries, whole ih- 
mauds thev were otherwife incapable ol latislying, without gi\at 



Thf Mar.tl- convenience. 

n.rnns pro- 

r it a£ 



Die Mantin.eans infl protected againll th.is 



.11 n :l 



rantable rapacity. Inflcad of accepting their proportion of r 
taij impiety. p] lMU lcr, they impofed, for t lie payment of the mercenaries, a tax < 

themfelves, of wliich they tranfinilted the produce to the arehon^ or 
niagillratcs, appointed by the Ten Thouiand to adminiltcr the j\- 
neral concerns of the Arcadian nation. The archons, who 
themlelves freely handled the facred money, reprelented to thu: 



P. 6 i9 . 
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conftituents the affected delicacy of the Mantinscans as an obftinacy 
extremely dangerous to the ftates of Arcadia, and infmuated that this 
unfeafonable regard for juRice and piety mod probably concealed 
fome very criminal defign. 

The Ten Thoufand, or, as we fhould fay, the States-General, The States- 
liftened to this infidious accuiation ; and fummoncd the municipal Arcadia ap- 
magiftratcs of Mantinxa, to appear and anfwer for their conduct, f'^.^^r 
They refufed to ohey ; a detachment of the Eparicoi was lent to thc Ma:;:i * 
bring them by force ; the Mantimeans fhut their gates. This firm- 
nefs roufed the attention of the States ; and many members of 
weight in that aflcmbly began to fufpett that the Mantinarans muft 
poflefs fome fecret ground of confidence, that encouraged them to 
fet at defiance an authority which they were bound to revere. They 
refie&ed firft on the alarming confluences to which Arcadia might 
be expofed by plundering the fhrines of Jupiter; and then on thc 
injuftice and impiety of the deed itfelf. Thefe fentiments, enforced 
by the fuperftition of the age, fpread with rapidity in the alTemblv; 
it was determined thenceforth to abftain fium a conlecrated fund, the 
violation of which might prove dangerous to themfclvcs, and entail a 
curfe on their pollerity ; and, to prevent the bad confequences of the 
defertion of the Kparitoi, whole pay muft thereby be diminilhcd, many 
wealthy Arcadians, who could fubfill on their private incomes, en- 
rolled themfelvcs in their (lead. 

Thefe mcafurcs. though approved by thc States, gave great un- ami irflnre 

L • Olvnipia to 

calinefs to the archons, to the mercenaries, and to all who had uc hliai^, 
ilia reel thc Olympic fpoil, led they might be called to account for 
their rapacity, and compelled to refund the iums which they had 
embezzled. To prevent this danger, they had reeourie to the 
Thehans, from whom they rcqucfled immediate aflillanec, on pre- 
tence that the States of Arcadia were ready to revolt to Sparta. 
The States, on the other hand, lent an cmbaily requeuing the The- 
bans not to pais the Ifthimis, until they Humid itceivc farther in- 

\J u 2 vitation. 
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CHAP, vitation. Nor were they fatisfied with barely counteracting the 

XXXI * 

negociations of their enemies. Having determined not to derive 
any benefit from the wealth of Olympia, they thought proper to re- 
ftore that city, as well as the direaion of the games, to thofe 
who had, from time immemorial, enjoyed both, and to conclude 
a peace with the Elians, who folicited it with much eameftnefs, as a 



meafure highly conducive to 
nefus. 



interefl: of 



Thofe who ' The congrefs, aflembled for this beneficial purpofe, was held at 



had em- 
bezzled the 



of 



Olympic Arcadia. When matters were feemingly adjufted to the fatisfaction 



treasure feize 

their oppo- 0 f a u parties, entertainments, ; 

nents by af- rA . 

finance of puties, except thole or Mantinaza 

theThebaas 



fual 



the vicinity of their city, remained at Tegea to celebrate the feaft of 
peace. While they were employed in drinking and merriment, the 
archons, and fuch others as dreaded the confequences of this haily 
accommodation, addrefled themfclves to a Tbcban general, who 
commanded a conlidcrable body of Boeotian troops that had long 
garrifoned Tegea, in order to fecure the fidelity of that place and the 
adjacent territory. The Thcban had hitnlelf made free with the 
facrcd trcal'ure, and was therefore calily prevailed on to embrace any 
meakire that might prevent an inquiry into that enormous crime. 
Nothing appeared fo proper for this purpofe as to feize and detain 
the unlufpetiing deputies, who conlifled of the leading men fro. a 
moll cities of Arcadia. This fchemc was no fooner propofed, th ai 
carried into execution. The gates of Tegea were fecured ; a body 
of armed men furrounded the place of entertainment^ the deputies, 
who had prolonged to a late hour the joys of feuivity, were taken 
unprepared, and conducted to various places of confinement, their 
number being too great for one prilon to contain *\ 
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Next day,, the Mantmaeans r being apprifed of this unexpe&ed ^ a 




event, difpatcfted meflengers, demanding fome few of their citizens 
who happened to remain at Tegea r after the departure of their com- fonenfet at 
panions; and at the fame time acquainting the magiftrates *of that llbe^t > r • 
place, the archons, and the Theban general, that no Arcadian could 
be put to death without a fair and open trial They, likewife, with- 
out lofs of time, difpatched an embafly to the feveral cities of Ar- 
cadia, roufing them to arms in their own defence, and exhorting 
them to refcue their imprifoned citizens, and to avenge the infult 
offered to the general body of their nation. When thofe who had 
committed the outrage, and efpecially the Theban general, were ac- 
quainted with the vigour of thefe proceedings, they began to be 
more alarmed than before. As they had feized but few Man- 
tinaeans, they could derive little advantage from the hoftages of 
that city, whofe refentment they had mod reaibn to fear. They 
were fenfible of deferving the indignation of Arcadia ; and that the 
general voice of Greece mud condemn the irregularity and violence 
of their meafures. Intimidated by luch refledions, the Theban 
commander at once let the prilbners at liberty; and appearing next 
day before an aflembly as numerous as could be colle&cd in luch 
troublefome times, endeavoured to cxculc his conduct, by faying, that' 
he had heard of the march of the Laeedajmonian army towards the 

r 

frontier, and that feveral of the deputies, whom he had icized, were 
prepared to betray Tegca to the public enemy. The Arcadians 
were not the dupes of this lhallow artifice ; yet they abflaincd from 
punifhing their own wrongs, and lent ambailadors to r l hebes, who 
might defcribc the injury that had been committed, and impeacli 
the criminals" 7 . 

Upon hearing the accufation, Knaminondas, who was then ge- I'-p-miinrm- 

° ci . i s prepares 

neral of the Boeotians, declared, that his countrymen had done better 10 m.-in u inm 

r • • i • it i • i a }• ' i i ( ■» the iVJrp n- 

u\ lei/ing, than m Uncharging the Arcadian^, w!ii>lc conduce was nrfus, . it u.o 
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CHAP, highly blameable in making peace without the advice of their con- 

— federates, " Be afllired," continued he to the ambafladors, " that 
aI^C^. 2 ' the Thebans will march into Arcadia, and fupport their friends in 

that province. 1 ' This relblution, which exprefled the general ionic 
of the republic, was heard with great indignation by the Arcadian 
Rates, and their allies of Klis and Achaia. They oblerved, that the 
Thebans could not have felt, much 1 e is have exprefled, any dif- 
pieafure at the peace of Peloponnefus, if they had not deemed ii 
their intereft to perpetuate the divifions and hoftilitics of a country 
which they wifhed to weaken and to fubdue. They entered into a 
ftricter alliance with each other, and prepared for a vigorous de- 
fence ; fending ambafladors to Athens and Sparta, that the former 
might be ready to thwart the mcafurcs of a neighbouring and rival 



ftate, and that the latter might take arms to maintain the independ- 
ence of [hat portion of Greece, of which the valour of Sparta luu! 
long formed the flrength and bulwark. 
His laft ex- During thefe hoflile preparations, Epaminondas took the lid J 
^?country° with all the Boeotians, with the Kubreans, and with a ftrong body 

°f Thcflalians, partly fupplicd by Alexander, and partly railed by 
the cities which Pelopidas had recently delivered from the yoke ii' 
that cruel tyrant. Upon his arrival in the Pcloponncliis, he ex- 
pected to be joined by the Argive^, the Mcilcnians, and leveral com- 
munities of Arcadia, particularly the inhabitants ol Tcgca and Me- 
galopolis. With thefe hopes, he proceeded fouthward to Nemea, a- 
ancient city in the Aririve territorv, diilinguifhcd l)v the games cc!*> 
bratcd in honour of Hercules. There he encamped for fevcra! 
day?, with an intention to intercept the Athenians, whofe ncan/ll 
route into Peloponnefus lay through the dillricl of Nemea ; con- 
vinced that nothing could more contribute, than an advantage owr 
that people in the beginning of the campaign, to animate the cou- 
rage, as well as to inercafe the number ol the Thcban partifan^ h 
every part of Cireccc. Hut this (chcine was dcleatcd by the piu- 
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(fence of the Athenians, who, inftead of marching through the c ^ Y ;\ p 

A A \ 1 1 

Mthmus, failed to the coaft of Laconia, and proceeded from thence 
to join their confederates at Mantinaea. Apprifed of this defign, 
Epaminondas moved his camp, and marched forward to Tegea, 
which being ftrongly fortified, and enjoying a lofry and central 
foliation, was judicioufly chofen as the place of rendezvous for 
his Peloponnefian confederates. Having continued ievcral weeks 
at Tegea, he was much difappointcd that none of the neighbouring 
towns fent to offer their fubmiflion, and to folicit the protection 
of the Theban arms. This waflc of time crave him the more 
uueafinefs, as his command was limited to a ihort term. The 
ftrength of the enemy at Mantinrea was continuallv increaling. Age- 
filaus had already conducted the Lacedemonians to the frontier of 
Arcadia. Ii tlcv likewife Ihoukl join, ilic Lcml/mcd fuices would 
prove fupcrior to the army of Kpanimonda^, which amemred to 
thirty thoufand in number, and of which the eavalrv ahme exceeded 
three thoufand. Conhdering thefe chvumilanccs, he ftiddeulc deter- 



mined on an enterpriie, which, if crowned with fuccci\ would 
render the prelent hitherto truitlds expedition not umvcrJiy of liLs 
fermer fame. 

Having decamped with his whole army in the night, lie per- r.iils in his 
formed a hallv march ol thirty miles, in order to furpriie Sparta ; ^'^"iir l ° 
and had not the extraordinary lwiflncK of a (a\tan deferter ap- ^; j - rlJ ; 
priied Agclilau.s of the danger, lliat city would liave been taken 
unprepared, and totally incapable of defence '\ Tlie hulk of the 
Lacedemonian army had proceeded too far on the road to Mantin.Ta, 
to anticipate the dehgn ol the enemy ; hut the aged king, with his Ion 
Arehidannis, returned with a Imall, hut valiant hand, to the defence 
ol Sparta. 'The cimaecincnL which iollmved, as related hv Xcnn- 
phon, appears one ol the moll 0 Inordinary that hillorv records, 
Lpaminondas had employed ever v precaution winch In.s peculiar la- 



68 
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gacity could fuggeft ; he did not approach Sparta by thofe narrow 
roads, where a fuperiority of numbers would afford him fmall ad- 
vantage; he did not draw up his forces in the plain, in which, 
while entering the town, they might have been annoyed with mif- 
file weapons ; nor did he allow an opportunity of furprifing him by t 
ftratagem or ambufcade, in the management of which the Spartans 
were at all' times fo dexterous. Seizing an eminence which com- 
manded the town, he determined to defcend into it with every ad- 
vantage on his fide, and without the feeming poflibility of being ex- 
pofed to any inconvenience. But the iflue of fo well-concerted an 
enterprize, the hiftorian hefitates whether to refer to a particular 
providence of the gods, or to afcribe to the invincible courage of 
men a&uated by defpair. Archidamus, with fcarcely an hundred 
men, oppofed the progrefs of the enemy, cut down the firft ranks, 
and advanced to affault the remainder. Then, ftrange to relate ! 
thofe Thebans, fays Xenophon, who breathed lire, who had fo 
often conquered, who were far fupcrior in number, and who pof- 
feffed the advantage of the ground, fhamefully gave way. The 
Spartans purfued them with impetuofity, but were foon repelled with 
lofs; for the divinity, whole afliflancc had produced this extraordi- 
nary vidory, feems alfo to have prefcribed the limits beyond whiJi 
it was not to extend 

Epaminondas, foiled in an attempt which promifed fucli a fiir 
profped of lucccis, did not (ink under his difappointmcnt. Ashe 
had reafon to believe that the whole forces at Mantin.ra would 
withdrawn from that place to the defence of Sparta, he immediate!) 
founded a retreat, returned to Tegea with the utmoft expedition, 

69 Plutarch tells a flory on this occafion, Plut. in Agefil. To a modern reader, W- 
ofa young Spartan named liadas, who (trip- nophon's account of the battle will appear a 
ped naked, anointed himfclf with oil, fa J- pompous description of the effect of panii" 
lied forth with a fpear in one hand, and a terror with vv hich the Thebans were inlpimL 
fword in the other, and traced his path in by finding, in fiend of m.Ti./* i^nmi, " a de- 
blood through the thickeft of the enemy, fencelelh nell," the vijjoioui nppofuinn oi 
He returned unhur, was crowned for his va- men in arms . 



r 



lour, but tried for fighting without hi.-> Ihield. 



1 



and 
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and allowing his infantry to take time for reft and refrefhment, he, c JtJL P ' 
with admirable prefence of mind, ordered the horfe to advance 
forward to Matitincea (which was diftant only twelve miles), and to 
maintain their ground until his arrival with the reft: of the army. He 
expected to find the Mantinaeans totally unprepared for fuch a vifit ; 

and as it was then autumn, he doubted not that moft of the towns- 
men wonlrl hp employed in the country, in reaping and bringing 



in the corn. His j 
of the Mantinaeans 



cH. The fituation 
But it feemed as if 



fortune had delighted to baffle Ins fagacity. Before the Theban which Is 



fared by the 



ca- 

vairv. 



forces arrived at Mantinsea, a numerous and powerful fquadron of Athenian 
Athenian cavalry entered that place, commanded by Hegelochus, 
who then firft learned the departure of the allies to protect the Lace- 
daemonian capital. He had fcarcely received this intelligence, when 

the Thebans appeared, and advancing with great rapiditv, prepared 
to effedt the purpofe of their expedition. The Athenians had not 
time to refrcfh themfelves ; they had cat nothing that day ; they 
were inferior in number ; they knew the bravery of the Theban 
and Thefialian cavalry, with whom they mull contend ; yet, regard- 
Ids of every conlideration but the iafcty of their allies, they ruflicd 
into the field, flopped the progrefs of the affailants, and, after a 
fierce and bloody engagement, which difplayed great courage on both 
fides, obtained an acknowledged victory. The enemy craved the 
bodies of their dead ; the victors creeled a trophy of their uleful va- 

which had laved the corn, cattle, Haves, women, and chil- 
dren'" of \lantin.va fiuiu falling a prey to the invaders. 

The repeated misfortunes, which would have broken the {pi- I'm-:, hon- 



our 



nt o[ an ordinary commander, only determined Fp.imi non J.:n 



1 1 : 



to a pvneral eneairement, in which he mhahr cither wipe ofT the 
memory of his late dilin'ace, or obtain an honourable death. !"--?iiis»r«- 



Vol. II. 



Xc nop hen, I. vn. p. 6.} 4. 

X x 



to 
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C ™yi P ' to reader his country the fovereign of Greece. The confederates 

had re-affembled at Manfinsea, . ftrengthened by confiderable rein- 
forcements. Frefh fuccours had likewife arrived to the Thebans. 
Never had fuch numerous armies 71 taken the field during the per- 
petual wars in which thofe unhappy republics were engaged. But 
battles become really interefting, not fo much by the number of 

His move- the troops, as by the condud of the generals. It ie worth while, 
™ i 5fr fays the military hiflorian iX , to obferve the operations of Epami- 

nondas on this memorable occafion. Having ranged his men In 
battalions, he led them, not along the plain, which was the neareft 
road to Mantinaea, but turning to the left, conducted them bv a 



ceJin \ :"«e 
bade of 

Maiitiaxa. 



chain of 



city and Tegea, and fkirted 



eaftern extremity of both. The enemy, apprifed of his march v 
drew up their forces before the walls of Mantinaeaj the Lacedaemo- 
nians, and fuch Arcadians as had embraced the more honourable 
caufe, in the right wing, the Athenians in the left, the Achxans 
and Elians forming the main body. Meanwhile Epaminondas 

marched flowly along, extending his circuit, as if he wifhed to de- 
cline the engagement. Having approached that part of the moun- 
tain which faced the hoftile army, he ordered his men to halt, and 
to lay down their arms. His former movements had occafioncd 
great doubt and perplexity ; but now it feemed evident that he had 
kid afide all thoughts of fighting that day, and was preparing to 
encamp. This opinion, too lightly conceived, proved fatal to the 
enemy. They abandoned their arms and their ranks, difperfed in 
their tents, and loft not only that external arrangement, but that 
inward preparation 73 , that martial ardour of mind, which ought 

to animate foldiers at the nerr profped of an engagement. Epa na- 
tion das feized the decifive moment of attack. Facing to the right, 
he converted the column of march into an order of battle. His 



71 DlodorUS, I. XV. C. 21. ?r£0{ Ttjr p-a^Ti* 7Ta^ouTkivy\t' \\v<x\ o\ T«v n tu» 

71 Xcnoph. p. 645. cvnaZuriu Xcnoph. ibid. 
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troops were thus difpofed inftantaneoufly in the fame order in which 
he meant to fight. At the head of his left wing, which confifted 
of the flower of the Boeotians, and which, as at the battle of 
Leu&ra, he formed into a firm wedge, with a {harp point, and 
with fpreading flanks, he advanced againft the Spartans and Manti- 
n&ans ; and trufting the event of the battle to the rapid impulfe of 
this unexpe&ed onfet, he commanded the center and right wing, in 
which he placed lefs confidence, to proceed with a flow pace, that 
they might not come up and grapple with the oppofmg divifions of 
the enemy, until the victory of his left wing had taught them to 
conquer. 

This judicious defign was crowned with merited fuccefs. The Battle of 
enemy, perceiving the dreadful Ihock to which they were expofed, oiymp.* 3 * 



flew to their arms, put on their bucklers and helmets, bridled their a. 0/363 
horfes, and fuddenly refumed their ranks ; but thefe different opera- 
tions were performed with the trepidation of furprife and hafte, 
rather than with the ardour of hope and courage ; and the whole 
army had the appearance of men prepared rather to fuffer, than to 
inflift, any thing cruel or terrible 74 . The Spartans and Mantinseans, 



drawn up 



(Tail 



ants. The battle was fierce and bloody, and after their fpears were 
broken, both parties had recourfc to their fwords. The wedge of 
Epaminondas at length penetrated the Spartan line, and this advan- 
tage encouraged his center and right wing to attack and repel the 
correfponding divifions of the enemy. The Thcban and Thcflalian 
cavalry were equally fucccfsful. In the intervals of their ranks Epa- 
minondas had placed a body of light infantry, whofe miflile wea- 
pons greatly annoyed the enemy's horfe, who were drawn up too 
deep. He had likewife taken the precaution to occupy a riling 



d 



74 



Ux\T»i i* 7ri»J-o^.|voi< ti pxWoi r, ?0tW» iai*i?a>. XcnOph. p. 646, 
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take the Athenians in flank and rear, fhould they advance from 
their poft. Thefe prudent difpofitions produced a victory, which 
Epaminondas did not live to complete or improve. In the heat of 
the battle he received a mortal wound and was carried to an emi- 
nence, which was afterwards called the Watch-tower 76 , probably 
that he might the better obferve the fubfequent operations of the 
field. But with the departure of their leader was withdrawn the 
fpirit which animated the Theban army. Having impetuoufly 
broke through the hoftile ranks, they knew not how to profit of 
this advantage. The enemy rallied in different parts of the field, 
and prevailed in feveral partial encounters. All was confufion and 
terror. The light infantry, which had been ported amidft the The- 
ban and Theffalian horfe, being left behind in the purfuit, were re- 



commanded 



Hegilochus 



Elated with this fuccefs, the Athenians turned their 



arms againft the detachment placed on the heights, confiding chiefly 
of Eubceans, whom they routed and put to flight, after a terrible 

Daughter. With fuch alternations of victory and defeat ended this 

memorable engagement. Both armies, as conquerors, erected a 
trophy; both craved their dead, as conquered 77 : and this battle, 
which being certainly the greatcft, was expefted to have proved tlw 
moft decifive, ever fought among the Greeks, produced no otha 



; a n il 



75 Paufanias in Arcad. fays, that Epami- Plutarch, they enjoyed certain immunities 
nondas was killed by Gryllus, the Ton of honours as a recompense for the merit of their 



Xenophon, the Athenian ; and as a proof of anccftor Anticratcs in dcilroying the 

this afl'crtion, mentions a beautiful piclurc of enemy of Sparta, Gryllus the fon of Xui-j- 

the battle of Mantinxa, in the Ceramicus of phon fell in the battle of Mantinwa ; and ilic 

Athens, as well as the monument of Gryllus, words, or rather the filcncc of his father, is 



creeled by the Mantinxans on the field of 
battle; both fubfifting in the time of Paufa- 
nias, and both afcribing to this Athenian 
the honour of killing Epaminondas. Plu- 
tarch, in Agefilao, fays, that Anticrates, a 
Spartan, killed Epaminondas with a fword ; 
that his pollcrity were thence called Machai- 



very remarkable concerning the death ol 
Epaminondas : 4< The Theban column broke 
the Spartans, /■;// iv/mii Epaminondas ftl* , the 
refl knew not how to ufe the victoiy." W I* - - 1 
fublimity in this paflagc, if Gryllub rcahy 

flew Epaminondas ! 



7A Paufan. ubi fupra. 



xionides ; and that, as late as the days of 77 Xcnoph. 1. vii. ad fin. 
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confequence but that general languor and debility long remarkable 
in the fubfequent operations of thofe hoftile republics. 
When the tumult of the a£tion ceafed, the mod diftinguifhed Death of 

rr ■ • Epaminon 

Thebans aiiembled around their dying general. His body had been das. 
pierced with a javelin ; and the furgeons declared, that it was im- 
poffible for him to furvive the extradion of rhe weapon. He afked 
whether his fhield was fafe ? which being prefented to him, he 
viewed it with a languid fmiie of melancholy joy. He then de- 
manded, whether the Thebans had obtained the victory ? Being 
anfwered in the affirmative (for the Lacedaemonians indeed had firft 
feat to demand the bodies of their flain), he declared himfelf ready to 

regret, fince he left his country triumphant. The 
ed, amonc other objects of forrow, that he fhould 



life without 



die without children, who might inherit the glory of his name, 

and the fame of his virtues. " You miftake," faid he with a cheer- 
ful prefence of mind, " I leave two fair daughters, the battles of 
Leudtra and Mantinx-a, who will tranfmit my renown to the latcfl 
ages." So faying, he ordered the weapon to be extracted, and im- 
mediately expired. The awful folemnity of his death correfponded 
with the dignified fplendor of an adUvc and ufeful life. He is 
ufually defcribed as a perfect character 78 ; nor does the truth of 
hiftory oblige us to detract any thing from this dcicription, except 
tliat in fome inftanccs, and particularly in his la 11 fatal invalion of 
the Peloponnefus, he allowed the blaze of patriotilm to eclipfc the 

mild light of jufticc and benevolence, l ie was buried in the field 
of battle, where his monument Hill exilled, after four centuries, in 
the time of Paulanias, with an infeription in elegiac vcrle, enume- 
rating his exploits. Hadrian, then m:iflt*r of the Roman world, 
added a fecond column, with a new infeription 79 , in honour of a 



7B Cicero Acad. Quxlt. I. i. & pailim. Plutarch, Corn. Ncpos. Paufan. 
19 Vid. Paufan. in ArcaiJ. & Bucuuc. 
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whom that unfteady emperor had genius to adm 




wanted 



An elegant Roman writer gives a brief but comprehenfive pane- 
gyric of Epaminondas, that during his lifetime Thebes was the arbi- 
ter of Greece : whereas both before and afterwards, that republic 



continually languifhed in fervitude or dependence °. But this 
obfervation betrays the inaccurate partiality of a biographer, who 
often exalts the glory of a favourite hero, at the expence of hiftoric 
truth. By the death of Epaminondas, Thebes was deprived of her 
principal ornament and defence, the fource of her confidence, and 
the fpring of her activity ; and her councils were thenceforth lefs 
ambitious, and her arms lefs enterprifing 8 \ But fix years after that 
event me controuled the decifions of the Amphidyonic council, and, 



be 



dable to the 



Agefilaos'* Soon after the battle of Mantmsea, a general peace was propofcd 
expedition m jp,. fa mediation of Artaxerxes, who wanted Grecian auxiliaries 

into t-gvpt. 

oiymp. t0 c^eck the infurrec*tions in Egypt and Lefler Afia, which disturbed 

A.C. 362. t ^ e tw0 laft years of his reign. The only condition annexed to this 

treaty was, that each republic fhould retain its refpedive poflcflions. 



The Spartans determined to reject every 



Meffenia ; and 



formly 



tea 



fported forces Into Egypt, to fo 

e. At the head of a thoufand 



and 



one rebel after another, having fucceflivcly fet on the throne Tachcs 
and Neftanebus a \ In this di/honourable war he amaflcd conlider- 



to Hujus de virtutibua vitaque fatit erit prxfuerit reipublicx, caput fuifle totiub Gtf 

diftum, fi hoc unum adjunxero, quod nunc tat cia?. Corn. Nepos, in Kpam. 

iafitias\ Thebaa & ante Epaminondam na- 81 Vid. Polyb. Hid. 1. vi. c. xli. 

turn, & poft ejus in ten turn, perpetuo alieno 81 Plut. in Agefilao, Diodorus, I. *v. 



j>arnifle impcrio ; contra ea, quamdiu i!le c. xxii. 
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able wealth, by means of which he probably expected to retrieve 0 H a p. 

~ XXXI* 

v~ — „ — 

His death. 



affairs 



But returning home by Cyrenaica, he 
ghty 



Oiymp. 



firll of his reign 83 . His character has been fuflaciently illuftrated ^cl 361 
in the courfe of this work. He was the greateft, and the moft 
unfortunate of the Spartan kings. He had feen the higheft gran- 
deur of Sparta, and he beheld her fall. During the time that he 
governed the republic, his country fufFered more calamities and 
difgrace than in feven centuries preceding his reign. His ambition 
and his obftinacy, doubtlefs, contributed to her difafters ; yet fo 
natural were the principles from which he afted, fo probable his 
hopes of fuccefs, and fo firm and manly his ftruggles for victory 
that a contemporary writer, who could fee through the cloud of 
fortune, ventured to beftow on Agefilaus a panegyric 8 % which exalts, 
him beyond the renown of his moft illuftrious pFedecelTors. 

,J Diodor. I. xv. c. xxii. «* ' 0 ll( Ay.*,***,, by Xenophon- 
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State of Greece- after the Battle of Mantinaa.—Th 





Amphiclyonic Council. — ■ Returning Profperity 
Athens.- — Vices refulting from its Government. 
Abufcs of the judiciary Power. — Of the Tlieatre. 
Degeneracy of Grecia?t Mufic. — Extreme Profligacy 



of the Athenians. — The Vices of Chares render him 
the Idol of the Multitude. — The Social War. — Bant fo- 
ment of Timotheus and Iphicrates. — Difgraceful IJftte 

the War. — Philofophy. — Statuary. Praxiteles. 

The Cnidian V enus. — Painting. P amphilus^ Nicias, 

Zeuxis. — Literature. Xenophon. His Military Ex- 
peditions. Religious and Literary Retreat. Lvfliu, 




Ifocrates. Plato. His Travels. He fettles in 
the Academy. His great Views. Theology. Cof- 
niogony. DoElrine of Ideas. Of the Human U/tdcr- 
ftanding. The Paffions. Virtues. State of Retri- 
bution. Genius, and Charac~/er, 



C H A P. \ \ 7 ITH the battle of Mantina?a ended ' the bloody ftrug^lo for 

dominion, which had long cxh.iuflcd Thebes and .Sparta. 



Oceccafier ^ n or m 1 ' 1C P rccec ^ n £ engagement*, they had loft their ahKll 

the battle of 

Mantinjca. 1 XcnophonVs Creek hiftory Iikewife ends Ariflotlc's Trcatife of Politics, ami Wnn- 

with that battle. Henceforth we follow phon'a Difcourfes on the Revenues amM^* 

Plutarch and Diodorus, from whom we learn vcrnment of Athena will enable ua inoir 



the principal circumAanccs of great event 1 , fully to explain. 

which the orators Ifocrates and Dcmollhencs, 

8 



generals 
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generals, and the flower of their troops. No Theban arofe to emu- 
late the magnanimity of Epaminondas, and to complete the de- 
figns of that illuftrious patriot. Archidamus, who fucceeded to the , ■ 
Spartan throne, imperfectly juftified the high opinion conceived of 

his early wifdom and valour. Weakened by their wounds, and 
fatigued by exertions long and fruitlefs, thofe republics funk into 
fuch weaknefs^ as encouraged pretenfions of their neighbours that 
had long lain dormant. 

During the fiiperiority^ or, in the language of ancient writers, The Am- 
during the empire of Athens, Sparta, and Thebes, the majefty of the counciiTe- 
amphi&yonic council had degenerated into an empty pageant. Its fumes its an ' 

r ° , cientautho- 

deliberations- were confined to matters of mere form ; it regulated my. 
fome ceremonies of fupcrftition ; it fuperintended games and fpedla- dv X 4?" 
cles; it preftrved peace and good order among the crowd of ftran- Al C# 36u 
gers who affembled, at ftated times, to confult the oracle of Apollo. 
But for more than a century paft, the public meafures of the Greeks 
had been diredted by councils held, not at Delphi, the refidence of 
the Amphi&yotis, but in Athens, Sparta, or Thebes, in one or other 
of which the allies convened on every important emergency, acknow- 
ledging by their prefence there, the refpedlive authority of thofe ca- 
pitals which were regarded as the heads of their feveral confederacies. 
But when firft the Peloponnefian, then the Boeotian war, and laft of 
all the battle of Mantinaca, had levelled the greatnefs, and overthrown 
the proud tyranny of thofe domineering republics, the Amphi&yonic 
council once more emerged from obfeurity; and the general ftatcs of 
Greece having affembled according to their national and hereditary 
forms, fpurned the imperious chelates of any finglc community. 

While this event Arcngthcncd the falderal union, and tended to The Athe- 

ai ... 1. r 1 /^i • n • • niaiKs recovci 

ore the primitive equality 01 the wecian itates, various urcum- manvofthcli 

dances concurred to revive the aipirinp: ambition of Athens. Du- ™ arK ' me 

1 0 poiieUions. 

ring the Boeotian war, the Athenians had ailed as auxiliaries only; Olymp. 

CV. I . - — C V. \. 

without making fuch efforts as enfeebled their llrengih, their arms a. c. ,6c 

Vol. II. V y had 3 > 8 ' 
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had acquired great luftre. Their powerful rivals were humbled and 
exhaufled: experience had taught them the danger of attempting 
to fubdue, and the impofTibiHty of keeping in fubjedion, the terri- 
tories of their warlike neighbours: but the numerous iflands of the 
A>ean and Ionian feas, the remote coafts of Thrace and Ada, in- 



vited the activity of their fleet, which they might now employ in 
foreign conauefts, fearlefs of domeftic envy. It appears, that focn 



The vices 
afcribed to 

the flip poled 
liervner.icv 

of t l i<- Atlie 



conquefts, fearlefs of domeftic envy, 
after the death of Epaminonda?, Euboea again acknowledged the au- 
thoritv 3 of Athens ; an event facilitated by the deftrudion of the 
Theban partifans, belonging to that place, in the battle of Manti- 
n-a. From the Thracian Bofphorus to Rhodes, feverai places along 
both mores fubmitted to the arms of Timotheus, Chabrias, and 
Iphicrates ; men, who having furvived Agefilaus and Epaminon- 
das, were far fuperior, in abilities and in virtue, to the contempo- 
rary generals of other republics. The Cycladcs and Corcyra courted 
the friendfhip of a people capable to interrupt their navigation, and 
to deftroy their commerce. Byzantium had become their ally, and 
there was reafon to hope that Amphipolis would foon be rendered 
their fubjecl. Such multiplied advantages revived the ancient gran- 
deur of Athens, which once more commanded the fea, with a fleet 
of near three hundred fail, and employed the belt half of her citi- 
zens and fubje&s in mips of war or commerce \ 

This tide of profperity, which flowed with mod apparent force 
immediately after the battle 4 of Mantina-a, has been fuppofed pro- 
ductive of very important conlVqurnccs. While Epaminondas lived, 



man;, rciuit 
eel from the 
suture of 
their govern 
iw nt. 



1 Comp. Diotlor. 1. xvi. p. 513. & Dc- 
mo(lhcnr«» do Cherfor.efo fub fine, & -1m- 
chincs in Ctcfiphnnt. It appears, however, 
from thcfc autliors that the Thcbans foon 
afterward b cndeaiouicd to recover l'.ub::'i. 
The Athenians aj»ain refcurd it from their 
power, at the exhortation of Timuthrus, 
u hole pttli y fpeech i> commended by Dc- 
rnollhcncs : 44 VVlut, my countrymen, the 



rating 1 Why not ahead)' in the harbour ! 
whv not embarked ? why is not the lea 1 
vercd with your navy ? Dcmollhen. 
fupra. 

J Xenoph. Hellen. I. vii. p. 017. H-* 1 
dorus, !. xv. c. xi. Ifocrat. I\uu^)r. - ^ 

Pace. 

4 Jullin. I. vi. c. i\\ firfl made thi.. nl>fer 
vation, which has been fo ficijiu'iitly 



'Hu-lun* in tliciflindj and you (lill Jclibc- pea'.ed. 



the 
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the Athenians, it is faid, were kept vigilant in duty through jealoufy 
and fear ; but after the death of this formidable enemy, they funk 
into thofe vices which occafioned their ruin* This fplendid remark 
is not founded in truth. Two centuries before the birth of Epami- 
nondas, the injufticc, the avarice, the total corruption of the Athe- 
nians, is forcibly defcribcd by one of the moil: refpettable of their 

>ofed a fyftem of wife laws in order to as- 
certain their rights, and to reform their manners. But it was diffi- 
cult to corred abufes that feern inherent in the nature of democracy, 
which, even as regulated by Solon, but dill more as new-modelled 
by Pericles, left the citizens tyrants in one capacity, and flaves in 



com 



government among 



the archons, the fenate, aflembly, and even various committees of 
the. aflembly, rendered it impoflible to perceive, or prevent, the 
hand of oppreflion. Men knew not from what quarter their iafcty 
might be affailcd ; and being called to authority in their turn, they, 
inftead of making united oppolition to the injufticc of their magif- 

tratcs, contented themfelves with inflicting the fame injuries which 
they had either previoufly fuflcred, or Hill apprehended, from the 

malice of their enemies. Nor is this inconvenience peculiar to the 
Greek republics. While human nature icmains unchanged, and the 
paflions of men run in their ordinary channel, the right to cxcrcifc 
power will commonly be attended with a flrong inclination to abufe iN 
Unlefs power, therefore, be counteracted by liberty ; unlcfs an im- 
pervious line of lcparation be drawn between prerogative and pri- 
vilege, and that part of the conlVitulion which fultains its political 
lite, he kept feparate and diflindl irom that which lends to corrup- 
tion, it is of little conlequcnce whether a country he governed hy 
one t) rant or a thoufand ; in both cafes alike the condition of man 
is precarious, and force prevails over law. 



- ' S v r nhov<» vol. i. c. p. nnJ t!i.H can onlv hr trnn T rr.i h\ :i p . ph i :i (V , 

I'k jMac vet fes if Solon pi r in v cJ in He- " the mile- nvluCt ul .i \lu:.C: in Uv\ cm- 
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n/:uic ( » UiuL , i i. 1 ; a title lulU/ 1 
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Chap. 
xxxn. 

This fobjei 

illurtratcd ; 



This radical defeat in the Grecian policies produced many ruinous 
confequences in affairs foreign and domeftic, which were commonly 
dire&ed by the felfifli paflions of a few, or the fluctuating caprices 
of the multitude, rather than by the rational and permanent intereft 
of the community. But as difeafes and other accidents often bring 
to light the latent weaknefs and imperfections of the body, fo the 



vices of the Athenian 



fiill 



nitude after the unfortunate war of Peloponnefus ; and, although 
the excefs of the malady fometimes checked itfelf, and returns of 
mTp and nrnfneritv fometimes concealed its virulence, vet the deen- 



deftru&ive progrefs 



ruin of the conftitution. 



intheabufes In the tumultuary governments of Greece, where the judiciary 
cLryVowcr; power frequently prevailed over the legiflative, the fources of diflen- 

tion were innumerable; while the feeble reftraint of laws, ill admi- 
niftered, was unable to counteract their force. Although hereditary 
diflin&ions were little known or regarded, the poor and rich formed 
two diftinft parties, which had their particular views and feparate 
interefts. In fome republics the higher ranks bound themfelvcs, by 
oath, to neglect no opportunity of hurting their inferiors 6 . The 
populace of Athens commonly treated the rich as if they had entered 
into an engagement not lefs atrocious 7 . During the intervals of 
party rage, private quarrels kept the flate in perpetual fermentation. 
Befide the ordinary difputes concerning property, the competitions for 
civil offices, for military command, for obtaining public honours, or 
eluding puniflimcnts or burthens, opened an ever-flowing fource of 
bitter animofity. Among this litigious people, neighbours were con- 
tinually at variance. Every man was regarded as a rival and enemy, 
who had not proved himfelf a friend \ Hereditary rcfentmcnts 
were perpetuated from one generation to another ; and the feeds ot 



* Arirtot. Polit. I/ocrat. & Lyfias, paffim. 0 See Lyfias pa Aim. 6c Xcnoph. Memorab. 
7 Xcnoph. dc rep. Athcn. 1. ii. p. j.\ v 9 Sc frqq. 

dilcoul 
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difcord being fown in fuch abundance, yielded a never-failing crop 
of libels, inve&ives, and legal profecutions. The ufual employment 
of fix thoufand Athenians confifted in deciding law-fuits, the profits 
of which afforded the principal refource of the poorer citizens* 

Their legal fees amounted annually to an hundred and fifty talents ; 

the bribes, which they received, fomeiimes exceeded that fum; and, 
both united, formed a fixth part of the Athenian revenues 5 , even in 
the moft flourifhing times. As the moft numerous but mod worth- 
lefs clafs of the people commonly prevailed in the aflembly, fo they 
had totally ingroffed the tribunals, and it was to be expected that 
fuch judges would always be more fwayed by favour and prejudice 
than by law and reafon. The law punifhed with death the man 
guilty of giving bribes; but " we," fay the Athenian writers 10 , 

** advance him to the command of our armies ; and the more cri- 
minal he becomes in this refpe£t, with the higher and more lucrative 
honours is he inverted." Thofe who courted popular favour, la- 
vifhed not only their own, but the public wealth, to flatter the paf- 

fions of their adherents ; an abufe which began during the fplendid 
adminiftration of Pericles 11 , extended more widely under his un- 
worthy fucceffbrs ; and, though interrupted during the calamities of 
the republic, revived with new force on the firft dawn of returning 

profperity l \ 

In the licence of democratic freedom, the citi/ens, poor and rich, 
thought themfclvcs alike entitled to enjoy every fpecics of fcftivity. 
Pericles introduced the practice of exhibiting not only tragedies, but 
comedies, at the public expence, and of paying for the admiilion of 
the populace. At the period of which we write, a conliderable por- 
tion of the revenue was appropriated to the theatre; and lome years 
afterwards 13 , a law was propofed by the demagogue Eubulus, and 

y Arilloph. Vcfp. n Plut. in Pcriclc. 

*° Ifocrau.** dc pace, & Dcmoflhcnes, ,J Before Ch rill 349, according to S. Pcti* 
paffim, ' tus de Leg. Auic. p. 3S5. 

" TJiucyiii.lc' , ]• I rH, X: fcqq, 

eiiaded 
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CHAP, enabled by the fenate and people, rendering it capital to divert, or 
- — » 9 to propofe diverting, the theatrical money to any other end or obj 



even 



Circum- 

fiances which 

rendered was doubtlefs, the moft elegant and ingenious; yet feveral circum- 

the Grecian 

theatre pc- (lances rendered it peculiarly liable to abufe. The great extent of 
abie^abufe. the edifices ia which plays were reprefented, naturally introduced 

mafques, the better to diftinguifli the different perfins x \ or cha- 
ratters, of the drama ; iince the variations of paflion, with the cor- 
refpondent changes of countenance, which form the capital merit 
of modern performers, could fcarcely have been obferved by an im- 
menfe crowd of people, many of whom muft have been placed at a 
great diftancc from the fcene. The fame caufes, together with the 
inimitable harmony of the Greek language, gave rife to muiical de- 
clamation 1 '', which might fometimes fortify paflion, but always ren- 
dered fpcech more flow and articulate, and therefore more eafily 
heard by the remote part of the audience. In combining the dif- 
ferent parts of a tragic fable, the poet naturally rcjetts fuch inci- 
dents as are improper for reprefentation. Thcfe, if ncceffary for 
carrying on the attion of the piece, are fuppoled to be tranladed 
elfewiierc, and barely related on the theatre. The time required frr 
inch events, when they arc not fimultaneous with thole exhibited 
on the flagc, neccffirily interrupts the reprefentation, and leave-, 
room for the choral longs, which being incorporated with the tra- 
p^dv, heightens its effect, and incrcafes the ipettator\s delight; con- 
sequences extremely different from thole attending the ad tunes and 
detached airs of modern plays and operas, unlverlally condemrud I • 



i < 



good judjjT'., as iuipending the attion, and dellroying the intcieli 

'» Y\w.v i! :.!. 5, IJi-!:m/Y:p.. H : ir Th/ ( i • rrl. . ivvrr cm u \ it Cil t V ■ ' ' ' 

I n i cnllom c( (I i v i.; i ii; t t he : "li mm . j I i ■ ■ 

It , v,r[\ Lno-u! : Ixt'Att-ii tun ['CI 'I \> , r. ;: 



i I * 



( :| . , . ,1 ! , fa; i :t. •] .i i:. I: « :n /.■/•• b v 1 .1 v v, the m\ *'u u« n (.1 I ;!t- . . ' 

R< m ti , wmc us n::iJt :\ lo i:»wca!c :.:;J in- L'lmil. 
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the drama, and only affording opportunities to effeminate throats to C xx\\i ? * 
fliine in trills and divifions, at the expence of poetry and good fenfe. 
But in ancient, as well as modern times, the corrupt tafte of the 
licentious vulgar was ever at variance with the difcerning judgment 
• of the wife and virtuous. The form and arrangement of the Gre- 
cian tragedy was exactly imitated in the extravagant pieces of Arifto- 
phanes, and his profligate contemporaries and iucccfibrs' 7 . Thefe 
pernicious productions formed the favourite entertainment of the 
populace. The mafque, difguifing the countenance of the performer, 
allowed him to indulge in the mod unblufhing licence of voice and 
gefture ; the declamation was effeminate and vicious ; above all, the 
mufic became glaring, tawdry, voluptuous, and diffolute in the 

higheft degree, and luited only that perverfe debauchery of foul 
from which it originally fprung, and which it ferved afterwards to 

inflame and nourifh 

A myftcrious cloud hangs over the Grecian mufic, to which Extreme pro- 

. fli^ncy of the 

cffe&s are afcribed far tranfeending the attual power of that art. Athenians. 
Yet we cannot refufe our affent to the concurring tellimony of an- 
cient writers, who refer to this principle the extreme degeneracy and 
corruption which almoft univcrfally infedted the Athenians at the 
period now inula review. Caufcs which operate cn the many, 
are not eafily millakcn ; but ihould we ftill doubt the caufe, the 
cflcdt at leall cannot be denied. The Athenian vouth arc laid to 
have diffipated their fortunes, and melted the vieour of mind and 



18 



1 ' See above, Vol. I. c. xni. p. and moral \\A\\ iiilion, was cmp!n\cd in the 

18 Anllotle, I. viii, Ac Rcpuhl. f.iys ironi- thcatic:. to e\*i»ec\rry voluptuous and difio- 

cally, 41 livery kind of mulic is good for luu- p;u]it.n. lla;odc Li«;ih»' , I. m. A t i - 

ionic thing ; th.it of the thc.itics is hcccilury for fu uin>, ijuoted V\ Athcn.ms 1. \iv. & 

the aniuicment ol the moh ; being well luited Plutarch, dc MufuM, In fpeA'iw ri t!.c 

to the perverlion of their miiuK and manners, nu:i il" I ■ • nJor , a w ;:te:, who h.«.d i.-< lj-.:it 

and let them cniov it IM.tto, Ariftoxcnus, of an anc:cnt lev , ih.tor, in-. " 1 !;a: v. • 1 * 

and IMutarch, hituily complain of the cor- a man permitted to in..!:/ ..II the k Mid. 

nipiion of mulic, as tin- main fourcc of vice of a nation, he n«e\\! n \ cai e w ho ihou Id 

and immorality That art, which had an- make its law:..*' 1 let Mi; 1 1 i Saltouii\ Work- , 



ucntly been u led as the vehicle of icligious p. .66. 
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Their idle- 
nefs, poverty, 

and igno- 
rance. 



body, in wanton and expenfive dalliance with the female performers 
on the theatre' 9 . Weary and faftidious with excefs of criminal in- 
dulgence, they loft all capacity or relifh for folid and manly occu- 
pations ; and at once deferted the exercifes of war, and the fchools of 
philofophers* To fill up the vacuities of their liftlefs lives, they, as weH 
as perfons more advanced in years, loitered in the fhops of muficians, 
and other artifts 10 ; or fauntered in the forum and public places, idly 



after news, in which they took 



alarmed 



of 



Dice, 



of 



ruinous 



are 



moral writers of the age, that it 



fhould feem they had begun but recently to prevail, and prove 



fatal". The people at large were 
gratifications of the tablfe ; and, mi 



peculiarly addidted 



freedom of their city ( 



*3 



of 



an honour by princes and kings 
account of the uncommon merit of their father in the art of cookery 14 . 

Idlenefs, indulgence, and diffipation, had reduced the greater part 

of the Athenian citizens to extreme indigence. Although landed 
property was more equally divided in Greece than in any modern 
country, w.e are told that about one fourth of the Athenians were 
totally deftitute of immoveable pofTeffions 



Their drefs was 



'* Athenarus, I. xii. p. 534. who gives a 3P4 before Chrift. They affb r d an uniform 



general defcription of Athenian profligacy. piclure of the poverty, mifery, and 



vur-. » 



Jfocrat. in Arcopag. and Lyfias's dc- his contcmporaiies ; which the reader vv i!! i 



! * 



fence of a poor man accufed before the fo- 
liate, tranflatcd in the Life of Lyfias, p. 114. 

" Dcmofthen. Philipp. paflim. 

Athcnx'us, I. xii. Lyfias in Alcibiad. 

13 Dcmoilhcn. de Republic. Ordinand. 

34 Athena us. 1. iii. p. 119. 

a5 Sec the Difcourfe of I.)fias upon a pro- 
pofal for di/Tolving the ancient government of 
Athene Lyfias's orations were chiefly wiitien 
in the (pace of iwnry years, between .\o^ and 



abridged in the introduction to my tr.Mli - 
tion of that writer. '1 he Athenian a\ . r 
became more flourifbing after the iA\ »'t 
Thebes and Sparta. Their lefource. u':c 
again cxhaufted by the war with their allie-. 
'[ he revenues wcie greatly raifed by t'.e 
cout]ueHs of I imothcus, Photinn, N't. at.*: 
the good management of Lycurgu.s and 
Demoflhcnes. Pint, in Lyturg. in lib m 
Dec. Ojator. 



frequently 
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frequently fo mean and dirty, that it was difficult, by their external 
appearance, to diftinguifh them from flaves ; a circumftance which 
arofe not from flovenlinefs, but from poverty, fince we are allured 
that fuch as could afford the expence fpared no pains to adorn 
tfheir perfons ; and that many who danced during fummer in 
embroidered robes, fpent the winter in places too fhameful to be 
named* 6 . And how is it poffible (to life the words of their own 
authors z7 ) that wretches, deftirute of the firft neceflaries of life, Ihould 
adminift er public affairs with wifdom ? We find accordingly, that 
they were extremely ill qualified for rvorutine; thofe offices with 
which they were intrufted. As the lower ranks had in a great mea- 
furc ingroffed the adminiftration of juftice, it was not uncommon to 
bribe the clerks employed in tranferibing the laws of Solon, to 
abridge, interpolate, and corrupt them. What is Rill more extraor- 
dinary, fuch a grofs artifice frequently fucceeded ; nor was the de- 
ceit difcovered until litigant parties produced in court contradictory 
laws 28 . When their negligence could not be furprifed, their avarice 
might be bribed; juftice was fold; riches, virtue, eminence of 
rank or abilities, always cxpofed to clanger, and often ended in 
diigracc 2 \ For thole needy Athenians, who formed the molt 
numerous clals in the republic, endeavoured to alleviate their 
milcry by a very criminal eonfolation ; pcriL\utiug their kipei iors, 
banilhing them their country, coniifca:in;\' their eilate^, and uvaiin;; 
them on the (lightell provocation, and often whhout any provoca- 
tion at all, with the utmoll injullice and crueliy ' . Though 
fionally dircded by the equity of an Arillidc-:, or the magnanimity 
of a Cimon, the v, lor the moll pari, liilened to me i ol an oppolito 
tlurafter. lie who coiJd hell Halter and d.vrivr them obtained 
moil of their coididence. With Inch quaiilu alious, tin* lurhu- 

1A 1 for rates on irfonninj; ihc "ovornnu'iit '° S'" '■ H" 'in,- !k\k. 

of A li' ip . 

rat. & X'Minph. ilr RcpuS. Allien. c .'inp. » i>l i! 1 ui. J, \ 1 li.it ■• ui.t'.ix'y 
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dus, and diflblute, in a word, the orator who mofl re- 



fembled his audience, commonly prevailed in 
fpecious or hurtful talents carried off the rewa 
Ifocrates 31 allures us of the fact ; and Xenopho 



aflembly 



and 



conformable to the nature and principles of 



s 



.ui 



form 



With iuch principles and manners, the Athenians required only a 
daring and profligate leader, to involve them in defigns the mofl ex- 
travagant and pernicious. Such a perfonage prefented himfclf in 



Chares 



bold 



mafked his felfifti 



rendered him the 



idol of 



the populace. His perfon was gigantic and robuft, his 
voice commanding, his manners haughty j he alTerted pofitivcly, 



that it 



from 



and promifed boldly j and his prefumption was fo ex 
concealed his incapacity not only from others, but 
Though an enterprifing and fuccefsful partifan, he was unacquainted 
with the great duties of a general; and his defects appear the 



more 



ftriking and palpable, when compared with the abilities of 
Iphicrates and Timotheus, his contemporaries, who prevailed as 
often by addrefs as by force, and whofe conquefts were fecured to 
the republic by the moderation, juftice, and humanity, with which 
they had been obtained, and with which they continued to be go- 
verned. Chares propofed a very different mode of adminiftration ; he 
exhorted his countrymen to fupply the defects of their treafury, and 
to acquire the materials of thole plcafurcs which they regarded a- 
effential to their happinefs, by plundering the wealth of their a I lit- 
and colonics. This counlel was too faithfully obeyed ; the vcxatkn;, 
anciently excrcifed againft the tributary and dependent dates, were 
renewed and exceeded ". The weaker communities complained, and 
remonflrated, againft this intolerable rapacity and opprcilion ; w 




" In hii oration on reforming the govern 
ment of Athens. 

6 



J1 In his trcatifc clc Republic. Allien. 
' 3 Diodor. I. xvi. Sc Ifocrat. tie Pace. 



the 
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the iflands of Chios, Coos, Rhodes, as well as the city of Byzantium, c x ^ A p - 
prepared openly to revolt, and engaged with each other to repel 
force by force, until they fhould obtain peace and independence 3 *. 
Chares, probably the chief inftrument, as well as the advifer of The fociaI 




war. 



the arbitrary meafures which had occafioned the revolt, was fent out O'ymp. 
with a powerful fleet and army, to quafti at once the hopes of the A. c 35*. 
infurgents. He failed towards Chios, with an intention to feize the 
capital of that ifland, which was fuppofed to be the centre and prime 
mover of rebellion. The confederates, informed of his motions, had 
already drawn thither the greateft part of their force. The city of 
Chios was befieged by fea and land. The iflanders defended them- 
felves with vigour. Chares found it difficult to repulfe their fallies. 
His fleet attempted to enter their harbour without fuccefs ; the fhip 
of Chabrias alone penetrated thus far ; and that able commander, 
whofe valour and integrity merited a better fortune, though deferted 
by the fleet, yet forfook not the fhip intruded to him by the repub- 
lic. His companions threjv away their fhields, and laved themfelves 

by fwimming to the Athenian fcjuadron, which was ftill within 
their reach. But Chabrias, fighting bravely, fell by the darts of the 

Chians, preferring an honourable death to a difgraccful life ]S . 

Encouraged by advantages over an enemy who had at firll affected 
to defpife them, the infurgents augmented their fleet, and ravaged 
the ifles of Lemnos and Samos. The Athenians, indignant that the 
territories of their faithful allies fhould fall a prey to the depreda- 
tions of rebels, fitted out, early in the next year, a new armament 
under the command of Mneftheus, the Ion of Iphicratcs, and Ibn-iu- 
law of Timotheus, expediting that the new commander would re- 
ipcdtfully ltlten to the advice of thole great men, who perhaps de- 
clined adting as principals in an expedition where Chares pollelled 
any ihare of authority. That general had railed the liege of Chios, 



14 Diodor. I. xvi. pp.413. 42]. 

JS "Ncpos in Chabr. Si Diodor. !. xvi. p. 425, \ fi\]q 
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and now cruifed in the Hellefpont ; where, being joined by Mnef- 
theiivS, the united fquadrons amounted to an hundred and twenty 
fail. It was immediately determined to caufe a diverfion of the ene- 
my's forces from Samos and Lemnos, by laying fiege to Byzan- 
tium. The deiign fuccecded ; the allies withdrew from thefe ifiauds 
colledted their whole naval ftrength, and prepared vigorously for de- 
fending the principal city in their confederacy. 

The hoftile armaments approached each other, with a refolutiori 
to join battle, when a fudden and violent florin arofe, which ren- 
dered it impoffible for the Athenians to bear up to the enemy, or 
even to keep the fea, without being expofed to fhipwreck. Chares 
alone confidently infilled on commencing the attack, while the other 
commanders, more cautious and experienced, perceived the dilad- 
vantage, and declined the unequal danger 36 . His impetuofity, thus 
over-ruled by the prudence of his colleagues, was converted into ro 
fentment and fury; he called the foldiers and failors to witnels 
their oppofition, which lie branded with every odious epithet of 
reproach ; and, with the firft opportunity, difpatched proper meffen- 



gers to Athens, tn nrrnfe them of incapacity, cowardice, and tota 
negleft of duty. The uccuiatiuu v^o luppuiixd by venal orators 

in the pay of Chares. 

Timotheus and Iphicrates were tried capitally. The former 
trufted to his innocence and eloquence; the latter ufed a very extra- 
ordinary expedient to fvvay the judges, conformable, however, to 
the fpirit of that age, when courts of juflice were frequently inflt\i- 
mcnts of oppreffion, governed by every fpecies of undue influence, 
cafily corrupted and eahly intimidated. The targetccrs, or light in- 
fantry, who had been armed, difciplincd, and long commanded, by 
Iphicrates, enjoyed the fame reputation in Greece, which the 

3 * We arc not informed by Diodorus or being better Tailors, they exported to profit 
Nepos, why the difadvanta^e and danger of their (kill in manor wvre f which the ilorm 
were on the fide of the Athenians; piobably, rendered ufclcfs and unavailing. 

Fubuin 
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They were called the Ipb 



c 



cratenfuin troops, from the name of their commander, to whom they 
owed their merit and their fame, and to whofe perfon (notwith- 
ftanding the ftri&ncfs of his difciplinc) they were ftrongly attached 
by the ties of gratitude and efteem. The youngeft and hraveft of 
this celebrated band readily obeyed the injunctions of their admired 
general; (unrounded, on the day of trial, the benches of the ma- 

giftrates; and took care fealonably to diiplay the points of their 
dagger 



s 37 



of 



fhould 



and 
raent 



trial begun and ended on the lame day ; nor could any perfon be 
twice tried for the fame offence. The rapidity of this mode of pro- 
cedure favoured the views of Iphicrates. The magiftrates were 
overawed by the imminence of a danger, which they had neither 
ftrength to refill:, nor time to elude* They were compelled to an 
immediate deciiion ; but, inftead of the fentence of death, which 
was expedted, they impofed a fine 38 on the delinquents, which no 

Athenian Citizen in th:\t ngp- wic in n rrmrllrum to pay. This fe- 

verity drove into baniflimcnt thole able and illullrious commanders. 
Timothcus failed to Chalcis in Euboea, and afterwards to the ifle of 

* 

Lefbos, botli which places his valour and abilities had recovered for 
the republic, and which, being chofen as his reiiuence in dilgrace, 
fufFiciently evince the mildnefs of his government, and his moderation 
in profperity. Iphicrates travelled into Thrace, where he had long 
refided. lie had formerly married the daughter of (lotys, the mod 
conliderable of the Thracian princes; yet he lived and died in ob- 



37 It wns probably during this tri.il, th.it replied the other. li An J can you then ini.i- 

IphicratC!- brinjj repro.icheil with betraying £tnt\ M replied the hero, 41 that Iphici.ues 

the imercfts of his country, aftirJ his accuier, 11 ould be i;uilt) r" Quintili.m. I. v. e. 
"Would you, on a like OLdl.on, have been 38 One hundred ulent.% about twenty 

guilty of that crime? 0 tl 15 y no means/' thoufaud pounds 

icui ity ; 
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3* 



nor did either he or Titnotheus thenceforth take 



any 




fhare in the affairs of their ungrateful country 40 . Thus did the 
focial war deftroy or remove Iphicrates, Chabrias, and Timotheus 
the beft generals whom Greece could boaft ; and, the brave and 
honeft Phocion excepted, the laft venerable remains of Athenia 



n 



virtue 



4« 



Chares cn- 
trulled with 
the fole con 
dud. of the 



of 



war 



OJymp. 
cv. 4.. 

A. C. 357. 



» hifh ends 
ilHgracciully 
for the Ache 

r. 1 a n s . 

( 1 1 v m . c v i . 1 ■ 

*. . C. 3 : 0 . 



rat men, Chares was left to conduct, 

the allies ; and to difplay the full ex- 



tent of his worthleflhefs and incapacity. His in 
dered him intolerable to the friends of Athens 



negligence expofed him to the contempt of the infurgents. 
dulged his officers and himfelf in a total negled of difcip] 
redu&ion of the rebels was the lead matter of his concern; li 
tended by an effeminate crowd of fingers, dancers, and harlots 



weaknefs 
its. He 



1 11- 
thc 



4X 



whole 



luxury exhaufted the fcanty fupplies raifed by the Athenians for the 
fervice of the war 43 . In order to fatisfy the clamorous demands of the 
foldiers, Chares, regardlefs of the treaties fubiifting between Athens 



an 
of 



d Perfia, hired himfelf and his forces to Artabazus, the wen 1 thy fatrap 

who had revoked trom his maitcr Artaxerxes Ochus, the 
mod cruel and deteftablc tyrant that ever difgraced the throne of 

Greeks faved Artabazus from the imphi- 



Cyrus. 



of a monftcr incapabl 



f 



meritorious fcrviccs were amply rewarded by the lavifli gratitude 1 
the fatrap. 

This tranfacftion, how extraordinary focver it may appear to the 
modern reader, neither iurprifed nor difplcafed the Athenians. Thev 



41 Military virtue. I fxc cxtrcnia f u i t 

zctas impcratorum Athenienfium, Iphicraus 
Chabnas. Timotheus; neque poll illorum 



19 Diodorus only fays, that he was dead 
before the battle of Ch.tronxa, which hap- 
pened iwenty years after his banifhmcnt. 

*° Ncpor; fays that after the death of Ti- obitum quid] nam dux in ilia urbc fuit difuus 

mmheus, the Athenians remitted nine parts mcmoria. Nepos in Timoth. The Liu- 

of his fine; but obliged his fon Conon to graphcr forgets Phocion. 

pay the remaining tenth, for repairing the 4i Athenaujs, I. xii, p. 

walls of the Pir.ru*, which his grandfather * J JJcmoithen. I'hilipp. 
had rebuilt from the fpoils of the enemy. 

were 
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were accuftomed to allow their commanders in foreign parts to ad C X ^^ I# P 
without inftruttions or controul ; and the creatures of Chares loudly 
extolled his good management in paying the Grecian troops with 
Perfian money. 



of falfe iov was of fhort duration 



embafly 



infrad 



on of the peace ; and threatened, that unlefs 
mimediately withdrew their forces from Afia, he would afliffc 



fleet of 



hundred fail 



menace 



want of fuccefs againft the confederates, together with a reafon ftill 
more important, which will foon come to be fully explained, obliged 
the Athenians to recal their armament from the Eaft, and to ter- 
minate the fecial war, without obtaining any of the purpofes for 
which it had been undertaken. The confederates made good the 
claims which their boldnefs had urged ; regained complete freedom 
and independence 4 *; and lived twenty years exempt from the legal 
oppreffion of fubfidies and contingents, till they fubmitted, with the 
reft of Greece, to the arms and intrigues of Philip,, and the irrefiftible 
fortune of the Macedonians. 

Notwithftanding the decay of martial fpirit, the extravagance of State of phi 
public councils, and the general corruption of manners, which pre- ,ofoph> * 
vailed in Athens, and in other cities of Orppro, the arts and fclences 
were ltill cultivated with ardour and fuccefs- During the period 
now under review, the fcholars of Hippocrates and Democritus 
emriclied natural philofophy with many important diieoverics 4S . 
The different branches of mathematics, mechanics, and agronomy, 
received great improvements from Eiidoxus 46 of Gnidus, Timarus 4y 
of Locri, Archytas of Tarentum, and Meton of Athens 0 . 



Th 



Megaric lchool flourifhed under Stilpo, the mod learned and acme 
of that difputatious fed, which, from its continual wrangling*, mo 



44 Diotlor. p. 424. 

45 Galcnus. de Natur. facultat. & Hip- 
pocrat. Iiipi &e. 



4<N Lacrt. I.viii. fcft.Sfi. & Si:iJ. in I\uJo<. 
47 (arnbl. de Pyihagor. 



4S Ccnforin. dc Die natal. 



rited 



$6o 
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Statuary* 
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pithet of contentious 



49 



The doctrines of Ariftipp 



maintained by his daughter Arete', and improved by Hegefi 



The works of 
Praxiteles. 

O I y m p . 

cv. !. 

A . L . 460. 



who 



The fevere philo- 



paved the way tor Epicurus . 
fophy of Antifthenes had fewer followers But Diogenes alone 
was equal to a feci: s \ 

Statuary was cultivated by Polycletus and Canachus of Sicyon, by 
Naucydes of Argos, and by innumerable artifts in other cities of 
Greece, Italy, and Ionia. The works of Polycletus were the moft ad- 



mired. His greateft 



of Argive J 



compofed of gold and ivory. Bronze and marble, however, ftili fur- 
nifhed the ufual materials for fculpture. The Grecian temples, par- 
ticularly thole of Delphi and Olympia, were enriched with innu- 
merable productions of this kind, during the period to which our 
prefent obfervations relate. One figure of Polycletus acquired pecu- 
liar fame. From the exadnefs of the proportions 53 , it was called 
the rule, or ftandard. Even Lyfippus, the contemporary and fa- 
vourite of Alexander, regarded it as a model of excellence, from 
which it was imprudent to depart. 

Between Polycletus and Lyfippus flourifhed Praxiteles, whofe 
works formed the intermediate made between the fublimc ftylc, 



which prevailed in (1 



1 



>f TVr'u lc->, .Hid rhc beautiful, wllirh 



attained perfection under Lyfippus and Ajdles, in the age of Alex- 
ander. The ftatucr. of Praxiteles bore a fimilar relation to thole of 

Pliifli'lC W liirli tlie oaintiners of Guklo and Corrccio bear to thole of 



1 .,,-1**:. I.aert. 1. vi. feci. 107. 

*° I. acrtius & Suidas. 

*■ y[-;iian. Var. Ilillor. I. x. c. xvi. 

We Hi. ill ha\c ocrafiun to ("peak more 

fully of Diogenes hereafter. 

5 ] Winckclm.inn, ;>. 6-3, and his trnnf- 
Jator Mr. Iluhcr, vol. iii. p. vi- differ from 
Rimy, I. c - l 9- They ronfound the fla- 
me, railed the Rule, or Uanon, with an- 



Sicyoniu.i Diadumrnum fecit mollitcr iuve- 
nein, centum ulentis nobihtatum ; I drill 

et Dory plioru in viriliter puerum. lent <; 
qucm tanona artifices vorant, linramrnii 
artis ex co petcn te •, \ e!ur a l"j»e ijuadam ; lu- 
lufuue hominum artem ipfe (l"ife ipfun) fc- 
ciflc, am* op.ve jiulii atur." They h.m* 
lowed Cicero de C'lar. Oiator. t tfi>.- 



C icero, fpcaking incidentally on the lu'u^i, 



other * .died the Doryphorui, bnaufe gralp- might mute n.tuially nmlake than I'iov, 
ingafpear. riiny'a words arc, 44 Polycletus wi iting e\ prefsl y on kulpuwc. 



8 
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Julio Romano, and Raphael. The works of the earlier artifts are C X ^^ II P ' 
more grand and. more fublime, thofe of the later more graceful and 
niore alluring ; the firft clafs being addrefled to the imagination, the 
fecond to the fenfes. The works of Praxiteles were in the Ceramicus 
of Athens ; but neither in the Ceramicus, nor in any part of the 
world, was a ftatue to be feen equal to his celebrated Venus, which 
long attracted fpe&ators from all parts to Cnidus. Praxiteles made 
two ftatues of the goddefs at the fame time, the one clothed, the other 
naked. The decent modefty of the Coans preferred the former ; 
the latter was purchafed by the Cnidians, and long regarded as the 
moft valuable pofleflion of their community. The voluptuous Ni- 
comedes, king of Bithynia, languifhed after this ftatue ; to purchafe 
fuch unrivalled charms he offered to pay the debts of Cnidus, which 
were immenfe ;*but the Cnidians determined not to part with an or- 
nament from which their republic derived fo much celebrity. " Hav- The Cnidii 
ing confidered," fays an ancient author 54 , "the beautiful avenues um *" 
leading to the temple, we at length entered the facred dome. In the 
middle (lands the ftatue of the goddefs, in marble of Paros. A 
fweet finite fits on her lips ; no garment hides her charms ; the 
hand only, as by an inftindlivc impulle, conceals thofe parts which 
modefty permits not to name. The art of Praxiteles has given to 
the (lone the foftnds and fenfihility of flclh. O Mars, the moft for- 
tunate of the gods ! n lint it is impolliblc to tranliate his too faithful 
dclcription into the decency oi modern language ; a defcriptinn more 
animated and voluptuous than even the child of Praxiteles. 

The honour which Polyclctus and Praxiteles vquircd in fculp- TL-M^ef 
furc, was, during the lame age, attained in painting by Kupomjuis 1 
and Pamphihks ol Sicyon, by Kuphianor of (1m inlb, by Apollodnru^ 
aad Nicias of Athene; above all by Zcuxis and Timanthcs 



p.. : 11:1:1 • . 



The 



u t.udan. Amor. Aif, wl.cw inronfiflrnt villi il»c ii/oimntinn 

" I'liny, in his i<jthl>o<k. 1 Invc jvil.l < f mou- ;nu un' :mihf-N. Tin* (lurk hillo- 
<* •'ittfimon to hi., jm-u niYJ l j»oth«. t.l n r , f;orn \« hx.'n li; •.ju\i ti».« jmii ol nil 



Vol, II. j A 
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Works of 
Pamphilus. 



Of F/jphra 



r.o-". 



his merit and celebrity occafioned a new divifion of the fchools, which 



formerly the Grecian 



Grecian 



was fubdivided into the 



but after Eupompus, the 
Athenian and Sicyonian. 



Pamphilus, and his fcholar Apelles, gave frefli luftre to the latter 



fchool, which feems to have flourifhed 
Greece, fince the paintincrs exhibited at 



than any other in 



matters 



Few works of Pamphilus are deferibed by ancient 
iturc of the Heraclida* carrvine branches of olive. 



His 



onno* 



the afliftance of the Athenians, has not, however, efcaped the vigi- 



lant eye of national vanity 57 . He was by birth a Macedonian, but 
well vcrfed in literature and frienre, whirh he thought indifpenfably 

necefTary to a painter. He received about two hundred pounds 
from each of his fcholars, and feems to have been the firft who 
put a high price on his works. He lived to enjoy his fame, and 
rendered bis profeflion fo fafhionable, that it became cuftomarv in 
Sicyon, and afterwards in other parts of Greece, to inftrudl the ibib 
of wealthy families in the art of dclign. This liberal profeflion was 
forbidden to flaves ; nor, during the exifteace of Grecian freedom, 
did any celebrated production in fculpturc or painting come from 
fervile hands s \ 

Kuphranor the Corinthian excelled both in painting and lit- 

of his heroes was admired. lie puihku 



tuarv. 



The dignity 



work, found it convenient, nt every pau fe in 
taeir n.irr.itii i', to give fume nccount of men 
who had 1 Hit ;;uillied themfelvcs in the arts 
,iad kiences ot w Mum they had no opprrtu- 
riity to make men t ion in relating public 
iranf ictioir , and ileU r i hinp; wars and ncgo- which it has receive, I ; ;ind the active p 
ibtions. 'I he i of every peace iiirniflicd oif man, when oiue if in C teJ to theii j 
a proper rcllin^- place to the hil!m ; an ; from 
which he locked li.uk. and collected the 



after h i m WinkcJmann, have con.'dere I m 
an epoch of art ; not r< fbcltnp, that a;: - 
not fuddenly a/ile and f!oun:h, and 
once they flourifli, do no: fuuden.'v (!■• .w , 
lincc the mind loin; re:ains the nm. >,:!•• 



I • * * * t 



objects, arc not ealiiy lulled to repu.'e. 
sA Allien. Deipn. I. v. p. ujb, 
names worthv to be handed down to poJte- w Arilloph. Hut. v. 
ritv. J. very U1J1 j>i.j, thcicjoie, I'liii), and 53 i'liii. I, jcxav. c. xxxvi. (ctl, ?. 

3 
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Parrhafius on rofes. 
dorus the Athenian wa 



Apollo- 



fhade 



59 



His 



deemed the firft who knew the force of A P°U°doru S 
>rieft in prayer, and his Ajax ftruck with 



lightning, were held in high eftiraation. Nicias, his iellow-citizen, Nicias. 
excelled in female figures, and in all the magic of colouring. His 
Calypfo, Io, and Andromeda, claimed juftfame; but his greateft 
compofition was the Necromanteia of Homer 60 . Attalus king of 
Pergamus (for Nicias lived to a great age) offered twelve thoufand 
pounds for this pi&ure ; but the artift, who was extremely wealthy, 
gave it in a prefent to his native country. Praxiteles, when afked 
which of his ftatues he moft valued, anfvvered, " Thofe of which 
the models were retouched by Nicias. 

Zeuxis is faid to have been born at Heraclrea, but it is uncer- 
tain in which of the cities known by that name. He acquired 

he refilled money, boaft- 



Zeuxii. 



length 



great wealth by his works ; at 
ing that no price could pay them. The modefty of his Penelope 
was equal to a leflbn of morality. He painted Hercules ftrangling 
the ferpents in the prefence of the aftonifhed Amphitryon and Alc- 



mena. 



His 



dedicated in the temple 



Juno Lucina, at 
Agrigcntum, has been often mentioned, Being allowed to view 
the naked beauty of that populous city, it is known that he chofc 

» This is the commcndatinn of IMutarch. rit : finer the perfection of tl.olc work* of ar; 



Pliny fpeaks mure highly i'l Apulludorus 
" I'euinans ad lumina artis, in quibus primus 



conlills iu making a deep imprcliicti, in trar.l 
porting and elevating the afiVchor, . and in 



rrfulfit Apollodorus Athcnicnli:, .... neque railing that glow of fentiment, uliidi IMiny 

ante cum tabula ullius ollenditur, qua; tene.it is fo happy in communicating to his readers 

oculos." Pliny's praifes often clalh with 60 Long before all the celebrated woiks ol 

each other. lie frequently calls different art, Homer had viewed nature with a pic- 

pcrfons the firll in the art, and even in the turefquc cu\ f or the innumerable picture:, 

fame branch of it. The warmth of his copied fiom him, fee Fabricii iiiblioth. 

fancy leaves him no time for calculating the Grxc. 1. ii. c. vi. p. 34c. Homer g.uo the 



weight of his cxpreflions 
love of wonder, and 



inaccuracy, cannot 
be defended. Yet his judgments on pic- 
tures and ilatucs arc not without their mc- 



llis credulity, idea of what is grand and pathetic in intel- 
lect, whi- !; painter.*, and Itaiuarie*- tranllatcJ 
into what is touching and awful to the eve. 



3 A 2 



as 
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61 



Timanthes. 



as models five virgins, whofe united charms were expreffed in this 
celebrated piece. His greafeft work was Jupiter fitting on his throne, 
and furrounded by the gods 

Timanthes reached the higheft perfection of his art ; but his ge- 
nius furpafTed the art itfeif. In his facrifice of Iphigenia, a gradation 
of fcrrow was feen in the faces of the fpe&ators. It was carried 
to the utmoft height, confident with beauty, in the countenance of 



her uncle Menelaus. 



who 



afflicted with the unhappy fate of his daughter, veiled his face with 



his robe. 



Timanthes 



power of tranfporting the mind beyond the picture. He painted 
to the fancy rather than to the eye. In his works, as in the defec- 
tions of Homer and Milton, more was underftood than expreffed. 

Exprcffion of The power of expreflion was carried to a degree of perfection which 
ing? ?aint it is not eafy to believe, and fcarcciy poffihle to comprehend. The civil 

* l Valerius Maxiinus, 1. iii. c. vii. fpeaks could animate the cold age of Priam, Par- 

thoos, &c. whom he lias juft inimitably de- 



ro- 



of his Helena painted for the city of 
tona. Or. his naked Helen Zeuxis inferibed fcribed : 



the following lines of Homer : 

Tom ozf^Ct yLfctixi yc'.v.v uXytu. r.xcyjuv 



E^OXttj T.Trp/rJffi 6i.XeT«C -*Tf KJtb'thr.p 



When the Greek monk, Conflantinus M a - 
II. iii. v. i;4« nalles (Chron. p. 20.) defcribca tiu hcaut> 



of Helen, 

4 

nnd fo on, through a dozrn of lines, the 
imagination of the reader cannot foihnv h'w : 
What winning graces! what mnjcflic mien ! cach cp i t het of beauty drives the prcceJih: 
She moves a godJcfc, and ihc look, a f r0 m the memory ; and we fane* that we lee 



*' They cry'd, No wonder fuch celellial 
charm 5, 

For nine long years have fct the world in 



arms : 



queen 



I OPR. 



a man laboiiouily rolling Hones up one hJt 
Pope has f mrap£rafed the lafl line, 41 For flic of a hill, which i f n mediately toll down [In 
is wonderfully like to the immortal gods. n other. A rioftV* description of the beauty ot 
This mull have founded nobly to the Greeks, 
who would doubtlcfs have coufidcrcd " look- 
ing a queen," as a finking in poetry. IJut 



AJcina (cant, vin.), is in the fame bad talle. 
How diflcrcnt is Virgil's " Pulchcrrima 
Dido." Virgil knew the difference between 



I have cited the lines, to flic.v by what dif- poetical and piclurefquc images. Our hnj;- 

h rcnt means poetry and painting attain the Iifh romances abound with examples of tin. 

j'amr end. Both Homer and Zeuxis convey fpecies ot bad taile, :\t iling iio 11 mitlakin^ 

an high idea of Helen's beauty; but Homer the boundaries of dillind, though kimltcl, 



does :t \ > the clUch ol this beauty, which arts, bee above, vol. i. c. .\iv. p. ^ 



< ) 



ami 
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and military arrangements of the Greeks gave, doubtlefs, great ad- 
vantages to their artifts in this refpeft. Ariftides, a Theban painter, 
reprefeiited the facking of a town ; among other fcenes of hor- 
ror, a child was painted clinging to the breaft of its wounded mo- 
ther, who "felt and feared**,, that after Ihe was dead, the child 

fliould fuck blood inftead of milk."' Parrhafius of Ephefus, in an 
earlier age, perfonified the people of Athens, in a figure that cha- 
ratterifed them as at once cruel and companionate, proud and 
humble, brave and cowardly, elevated and mean. Such flifcrimi- 
nations, as well as fuch complications of paflion, are unquulion- 
ably beyond the reach of modern art, and will therefore be pro- 
nounced imaginary. It is worthy of remark, that the fame Parrha- 
fius, who feems to have united the excellencies of Dominichino, Ra- 
phael, and Correggio, was diftinguilhed by the gliding motion of 
his outline, and the fweetnefs with which it melted into the 
ground 63 . 

Ideal beauty, juft proportion, natural and noble attitudes, an Colouring, 
uniform greatncls of ftyle, arc acknowledged to have equally be- 
longed to the ancient painters and ftatuarics. But the vanity or 
envy of modern times is unwilling to allow any merit to the former, 

which the remains of the latter do not juflifv and confirm. The 
Greek painters, therefore, have been fuppolcd deJicicnt in colouring; 
and this fuppolition has been fupported by the Avoids of Pliny ■ 



Thcfe are the words of Plinw <f a di:Iercnt opinio!). If" thi* it rrrrp 

tl I'liny confulers this as the perfection of dili'iult to p.iii.t t!u- n, Utile parts, than :hc 

art. 4< Ilit'Ccll in pidura fumma fuMimita*-. flia.'.i •• tones whivh rvurid the c\! r : m;;i: 

Corpora enim pingere et media PTiim, ell ofohjeit.*; becaufe the f tmrr, thiupji e\- 

tjuidem magni opcrii ; fed in quo mu! ti \\lo- pol: i to t!ie lirjit. mnli have tlu-ir K'in, 

riam tulerint. Kxtrema corporum f 'U'r", & rc- i it .'e; th, ;md .,il the 1 1 1 ; : - i f n.i 1 1: rr . 1L 

ikvfinentis pitturx modum includcic, r»»rum inlianus the head-, painted l;\ Rulu-n-ar.il 

in fuccefTu artis invenitur. Ambirr enim <!e- \ .::u!.J; (ten in h >nr. JMmx, i:.:J In- i:\ed 

bet (c cxtrcmitas ipfa, & lie defmere, ur pio- in l..:cr time* , lui.-iu haie i: il.:need, in his 

in 1 tint alia poll fc ; ollentat<|uc euam iju.e tin ) the Iwcrt outline . nd i. .n.:talde full- 

oecultat," Ibid. c. xx.xvi. fed.,-. Mr. I'.o- ne.\ oi v.om7i'u. 
GQiici, in his obfervauona on tin:, p.iiLj»c, 



" Willi 
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« With four 



Melanthius 



machus produced thofe immortal works, which were fingly purchaled 
by the commonwealth of cities and republics." The colours were 
white, red, yellow, and black. It has been often faid that with thefe 
only on his palette, a painter cannot colour like nature, far lefs attain 



of the dair obfeure. Yet a great artift of our own cou 

fufficient for every 



ntrv 



" The fewer the colours, the cleaner, he obferves, will be their ef- 
feft. Two colours, mixed together will not preferve the brightness 
of either of them fingle, nor will three be as bright as two f V 
Pliny fays, that Apelles fpread over his pidlures, when finifhed, a 
tranfparent liquid like ink, which increafeel the clearnefs and bril- 
liancy of the'whole, while it foftened the glare of too florid colours. 
This, according to the fame excellent painter, is a true and art ill- 
like defcription of a fcambling or glazing, as pra&ifed by the Vene- 
tian fchool, and by Correggio, in whofe works, as well as thoic 



mentioned 



fuch as clofclv cx 



amined the pidure. He very reafonably concludes, therefore, thai 
if the mafter-pieces of ancient painting remained, we fhould prob;;- 
bly find them as corrc&ly drawn as the Laocoon, and as admirably 
coloured as the glowing productions of Titian, 

That the Greeks were acquainted with the cftctt of the clair (ob- 
feure, or the diftrihution of all the tones of light and (hade relatively 
to the different plans of the pidturc, has been denied by l hole 
who allow them the higheft excellence in colouring fingle figures. 
They might excel, it has been laid, in a folo, but were 
pable of producing a full piece for a concert of different iniln;- 
mcnts. Whether this obfervation be well founded can only 
difcovered by carefully examining ancient authors, from whom it 



1 1 1 c;i- 



tA Sec Sir Jofliua Reynolds's notes on Mr. Mafon's tranflation of Frcfnoy * Art 



of Painting. 



wnu 



Id 
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Greek painters 



65 



were chap, 

xxxil 




would appear that even in this branch 
not deficient 

Of all the arts cultivated during the period now under review, Literary 
none attained higher proficiency than compofition in profe. The compoflti0n 



hiftory of Thucydid 



fhould Xenophon. 



His charao 



form a very imperfeft notion of this amiable writer were we to judge 
him by his Grecian hiftory, to which he feems not to have put the 
laft hand. Yet in this, as well as in his more finifhed works, we fee 
the fcholar of Socrates ; and, of all others, the fcholar who mod re- 
fembled his mailer in his fentiment and expreffion 66 , In the excel- tCr * 
lencles as well as in the refpefiable weaknefles ( ' 7 of his character. 
The fame undeviating virtue, the fame indefatigable fpirit, the fame 
erett probity, the fame diflufive benevolence, the fame credulity, 
the fame cnthufiafm, together with that imaffedled propriety of 
thought and didlion, whole native graces outfliine all ornaments of 
art. 

This admirable perfonage, who, had he lived before the Athenians His military 
were grown too conceited to learn, and too corrupt to mend, might 
have proved the Liviour oi his country, readied his fiftieth year in 
a happy oblcurity, enjoying the confidential loeiety of Socrates and 



expeditions. 



65 In fpral:ir.. % of Ni« - i.i e , Pliny fry, 
u Lumen ct umbrae cultodivi:, atque ut erni- 
ncrcnt e tabuli- pK'iu;.r maxinu <. uilodi wt. M 
Unlcfs the .•/.•/;• t* '.;./■/ he meant, the Ic- 
con<J memhei ui tiiii> Icntenee ii a pi con aim . 
Another paila r r i- 1 1 i i» I*s ! y to the purpofe, 
I. xx w. c. si. 11 J andeni 1'e ars i pfa dilli n.\ i t , 
ct invenit lumen atquc timbre, diliereruia 
coloruni aiterna \ i.r L'le exutantr. Drinde 
adjcitus ell lph*ndni, aliiib hie tjiiaiii li.mcn: 
cj u c ni , < j u i j intn hie a u i:» b: :r a diet, appcl- 
wvcitmt town ; comm i:.ara.s veio ulirum 



melody and deliqn, 



effect and expiefiit>n % 
they probably excelled the tr.oft bcailed inj- 
unction i of later a-.'es. 



,,n Svc ti.e drf.nption wh\ x h A!ci! s 

givej of SocrattVd eloquence iii i\'ato\ Sv:n- 

m * 

po!:uin. 

6/ It is remaikible t!.a: the f:- r ili t :m:^ 
beiiel oi Xenophon in celellial warnings ot 
which fee innumerable examples, pa: tie u- 
l.irlv Annbaf. I. iii. c. i. 1. v. e. v. : i. and 
I- e, i. never cneoiu ::;cd bin) tu ai v 



Ct tntiliUH, hat im»;;rn . 



thing imprudent or hurtful, and \u \ c, re- 
r./'ntft' in It 1 allied him licin any th«ni» ufefnl <>r\ir- 
painiiii^ iumeth ut; like emmurpoin t in tunus. 'I he admonition-. J.I.ev iU- of Sneia- 
niulie ; and if the ami-M 1 nb i\ atrd neither tc-A d rmon were alwa\b the lame with the 
c * them, perhaps ihe nn».»- iabitantial p..i:s dictates of t '.\>h 1 j iaK u . 
oi the arcs loll nothing by the i:c{d»;c,t. In 

a few 
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Q XXXn ? ** a fele( ^ ^ endSf °f thefe P^oxenus, an illuftrious Theban 

exile, who well knew the worth of Xenophon, invited him to Sar- 

dis, from a defire to introduce him to Cyrus, the brother of Arta- 
xenx.es> and governor of Lower Afia, whofe friendfhip he himfeif had 
found more valuable than the precarious honours of his capricious 
and ungrateful republic. Xenophon communicated the propofal to 
Socrates, who, fufpedting that the Athenians might not relilh his 
friend's defign, becaufe the Tcrfians were then allied with Sparta, de- 
fired him to confult the oracle of Delphi 6 \ This counfel was but 
partially followed ; for Xenophon, who feems to have been fond of 
the journey, afked not the oracle whether it ought to be undertaken 



facrifices 



ren- 



dered fuccefsful. Socrates approved not this precipitation j yet as 
the god had anfwered, lie thought it ncceffary for Xenophon to obey. 
The important confequences of this refolution to the Ten thou- 
fand Greeks who followed the ftandard of Cyrus, have been re- 
lated in a former part of this work. After his glorious retreat from 
Upper Alia, Xenophon remained feveral years on the weftern coalt, 
and fhared the victories of his admired Agefilaus, with whom lu 
returned to Greece, and conquered in the battle of Coronscn. 

Mis reli-ious Meanwhile a decree of banifluncnt palled againlt him in Athens. 

rctrcat CrJry ^ Llt having acquired conhdcrablc riches in his Afiatic expedition, I 

had dcpofitcd them at Kphelus with the Sacriflan of Diana's tcmji 



with this injun&ion, that if he pcriihed in battle, his wealth flioukl be 
employed in honour of the godded. Having furvived the blotulv 
engagement of Goronca, which he afterwards fo affediugly defcribu 
in his Ilellcnica, he fettled in the town of Scilluns, a new cflabli 
ment formed by the Laced. emonians, fcarcc three miles dillant fi 




iuiu 



Olympia. Megabyzus, the Sac rill of Diana, came to behold the games 
and faithfully rellorcd his depofit, with which Xenophon, as cnjoir.i'i 1 



Am!-. -if. I. v. p 356. & fctjt) 



I.N 
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by an oracle, purchafcd in that neighbourhood a beautiful fpot of c x ^^ p 
ground, watered by the Sellenus, a name which coincided with that 
of the river near Ephefus* On the banks of Elian Sellenus, Xenophou 




pi 



fimilar in form 



of Diana. H 



that at Ephefus, as much as a figure in cyprefs could refemble a 
ftatue of gold. The banks of the river were planted with fruit trees. 
The furrounding plains and meadows afforded excellent paf- 



ture 



forefts and mountains 



red deer, and other fpecies of game. There Xenophon's fons often 
hunted with the youth of the neighbouring towns and villages ; and 

the whole inhabitants of the country round were invited and enter- 
al facred to Diana. A modeft in- 



by him at an annual fefti 



marble 



teil 



holinefs of the place. " This fpot is dedicated to Diana. Let him, 



{hall poffefs 



of its annual produce in 



facrifice, and the remainder in keeping in repair, and in adorning 
the temple. His neglect will not be overlooked by the goddefs." 
By this infeription, wherein Xenophon ventures not to mention the 
name of the founder, his mind feems to forebode the calamities 
which at laft befel him. In the war between the Lacedemonians 
and Elians, the town of Scilluns, together with the circumjacent ter- 
ritory, was feized by Elian troops ; and the amiable philoibpher and 
hiftorian, who had, in this delightful retreat, compofed thofc inva- 
luable works, which will infpire the laft ages of the world with the 



life 



f 



of the Athe- 1 1 is wok:, 



- 1 ' ' 

nian and Lacedemonian governments, have been noticed in their 
proper place. The Cyropadcia, or inftitutions of the elder Cyrus, 
is a philofophical romance, intended to exemplify the dodrines taught 

6 » Xcnoph, Anabaf. 1. v. p. ?$6. & fr'H- 
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is 



5 



by Socrates in the Memorabilia, and to prove the iuccefs which na- 
turally attends the pra&ice of wifdom and virtue in the great affairs 
of war ands government. The higheft panegyric of this work 
tkat many learned men have miftaken it for a true hiftory, and 
deceived by the inimitable naivete and perfuafivenefs of the narrative 
have believed it poffible that, during the various ftages of a long life 
Cyrus fhould have invariably followed the di&ates of the fublimeft 
philofophy. In his Oeconomics,. Xenophon undertakes the humb] 
but not lefs ufeful tafk, of regulating the duties of domeftic life. 

The dialogue, intituled Hiero r paints the mifery of tyrants 
trailed with the happinefs uf vhiuuus princes, in colours fo lively 
and in lines fo expreffive, that an admirer of the ancients might 
challenge the ingenuity of modern ages to add a fingle ftroke to the 
pidture. In fpeaking of the works of Xenophon, we rauft not form- 



er 



con- 



get his treatife 



of 



after 
his < 



vice 



banifhment. Inftead 



refent 



It was written long 



untry 



it 



em 



of 



judicious and feafonable ad- 

the public revenues, which, 
there is reafon to believe, was in part adopted. 

The orators Lyfias and Ifocrates flourifhed in the period 
under review. The former was diftinguiihed by the refined iub- 
tilty of his pleadings ; the latter by the polifhed elegance of his 
moral and oolitical orations 70 .. 



now 



itical orations 70 .. Ifcocrates ventured not to fpeak in 
public, neither his conftitution nor his voice admitting the great 

:flary for that purpofe. His fchool of oratory ai;i! 



exertions nec 



frequented by the nobleft youths of 

foreign nrincc 



ic 




d 



hi> 



neighbouring republics, and even 
maxims were borrowed from the Socratic fchool, his long ami 

honourable labours tended to keep alive fome fparks of virtue among 
his degenerate countrymen 7 \ 



T ° Sec ihc lives of LyCm and Ifocrates, prefixed to my tranfltoion of their work?. 
71 Idem, ibid* 

But 
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But the man of learning in that age, whofe abilities, if properly 
dire&ed, might have moft benefited his contemporaries, was the 
celebrated Plato, a man juftly admired, yet more extraordinary than 
admirable* The fame memorable year which produced the Pelo- 
poanefian war gave birth to Plato. He was defcended from the 
Codridse, the moft illuftrious as well as the moft opulent family in 
Athens. His education was worthy of his birth. The gymnaftic 

formed and invigorated his body j his mind was enlarged and en- 
lightened by the ftudies of poetry 71 and geometry, from which he 
derived that acutenefs of judgment, and that warmth of fancy, which, 
being both carried to excefs, render him at once the moft fubtile 



and the moft flowery writer of antiquity 



7S 



In his twentieth year 



he became acquainted with Socrates ; and having compared his owr. 
poetical productions with thofe of his immortal predeceffors in this 
walk of literature, he committed the former to the flames, and totally 
addi&ed hirnfelf to philofophy. During eight year* he continued 



affiduous hearer of Socrates 



occafional 74 indifpofi 



pre- 



vented him from aflfifting at the laft conventions of the fage, before 
he drank the fatal hemlock. Yet thefe conventions, as related to 
him by perfons who were prcfen 
admiration of pofterity ; and the 
minutely defcribes the inimitable behaviour of Socrates, on this 



a fled 



occafion 



in his 



iubjeft. 



Diogcn. Lacrt. I. ii. 
Plato's Dialogues arc fo different from 

♦Mcli Other, in point of thought and e\prcf- 
uon, that, if we knew not the verfatility 

t'l hit* genius, U would be dillicult to be- 
lieve them the works ot one man. He is 
over-refined, wire-drawn, and trifling in the 
^raiyius, Parnirnide*. Mrno, Thcxtctus, 
and SophihYs. lie is flowery, pompous, and 
tumid in his Timacus Panegyric, Sympo- 
sium, and Phrcdrus, But in thofe invalu- 
able writings, the Apology, Crito, Alci 



biades, Ciorgias, Phxdo, and the greater 
part ol bis books of laws, in winch he ad- 
heicb 10 i he dnflriucs of Socrates, and in- 
dulges, without art or aifcclation, the natu- 
ral bent of his own genius, his ilylc is ini- 
mitably fvvect and attractive, always ele- 
gant, and often fublimc. His Republic, 
which is gcnci.ii ly coniidtred as his greatelt 
work, abounds in all the beauties, and in 
alJ the deformities, for which he is icmark- 
able. SccDionyf. Haiicarn. de Platon. 
74 \l\*r > o. ( -xa.) jv-Onii. Phrcdo, 2. 
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ihe academy. 



C vvvir P ' Eear or difguft removed the fcholar of Socrates from the mur« 

derers of his matter. Having fpent fome time in Thebes, Elis, and 

His cravels. 

Megara, where he enjoyed the converfation of feveral of his fellow 
difciples, the fove of knowledge carried him to Magna Gracia • 
from thence he failed to Cyrene, attra&ed by the fame of the ma-~ 
thematician Theodoras ; Egypt next delerved his curiofity, as the 
country to which the feience of Theodorus owed its birth, and 

from which the Pythagoreans in Magna Gnecia derived feveral- 
tenets of their philofophy. 

He fettles in At his return to Athens,. Plato could have little inclination- to en- 
gage in public life. The days were* paft when the virtues of a 
Solon, or of a Lycurgus, could reform the manners of their coun- 
trymen- In early periods of fociety, the example and influence 
of one able and difinterefted man may produce a happy revolution 

in the community of which he is a member. But in the age of 
Plato, the Athenians had fallen into dotage and imbecillity. His 

luxuriant fancy compares them fometimes to old men, who have 
outlived their fenfes, and with whom it is vain to reafon ; fome- 
times to wild beafts, whom it is dangerous to approach ; fometimes 
to an unfruitful foil, that choaks every ufeful plant, and produces weed 
only 7 \ He prudently withdrew himfelf from a fcene, which pre- 
fented nothing but danger or difguft, and purchafed a lina!! 
villa in the fuburbs near the academy or gymnafmm, that had been 
fo elegantly adorned by Cimon : \ To this retirement, his fame 

attracted the moft illuftrious characters in his age : the nobbll 
youths of Athens daily frequented the fchool of Plato; and here lie 
continued above forty years, with little interruption except from his 
voyages into Sicily, intruding his difciples, and compoling his Dia- 
logue?, to which the moft diftinguilhcd philofophers in ancient ami 
modern times are greatly indebted, without excepting thofe who reject 
his doctrines, and aflcdl to treat them as vilionary. 



s 



II -public, 1. vi. p. 38. 



7A Sec above, vol. i. p. 



The 
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$%e jC$p3£k>U6 mind of Plato embraced the whole circle of fcience 
T|ie otgecls of human thought had, previoufly to his age, been, re? 
duced > by the Pythagoreans, to certain clafles 
nice of truth had been inveftigated ; and mei 
relations 7S , which the predicate 



of any 



fubjefl:. The fciences 



or genera 77 ; thena* 
had diftinguimed the 
fition can bear to its 
been divided into the natural 



and moral ; or, in the language of Plato, into the knowledge 



divine and 



The frivolous art 



yet invented ; and the logk of Plato 7 

0 

ufeful fubje&s of definition and divLGon 



confined 



more 



tempted to fix and afcertain not only the practical do&rines of mo- 
rals and politics,, but the abftrufe and fhadowy fpeculations of myf- 
tical theology. It is much to be regretted that this, great and ori- 
ginal genius fhould have miftaken the proper obje&s as well as the 
natural limits of the human understanding, and that moft of the en- 
quiries of Plato and his fncreQhrz fhould npppnr extremely remote 

from the public tranfadlons of the times in which they lived. Yet the 
fpeculations in which they were engaged, how little foever they may 
be connected with the political revolutions of Greece, feem too in— 
tcrcfting in thcmfclvcs to be entirely omitted in this hillorical work, 
efpccially when it is conlidercd that the philolbphy of Plato and his 



77 Many Icfs perfect divifions had proba- 
bly been made before Archytasot Tarentum 



d. in::, and f tiering. Ariftot. dc Catcgor. 
/h Thcfc arc called by logicians the five 



dillinguHhed llic ten Categoric*. Simpli- Prcdicablrv, or, more proper !v, the five clatie; 
citis & Jamlvlichus a pud Fr. Patricium. Dif- ofPrcduates. They are the genus, fpecics, 

Ipecil.c dilu-rem c, property, and accident. 
The life of thefe d'.Oinci ions i> univerfal in 



cull*. L'eriputct. t. n. p. 182. This diviflon, 
the moll perfect of any that philofophcrb 
have vet been able to difcovcr, Plato learned 
from Arch)ta'j. It confided in InblUneea 
and modes. The former are either piim.irr, 
n.» all individual Jubilances, which neither 
ate in any other (ubjeit, nor can be [dedi- 
cated of it ; or fecondarv, which luhliil in 



cvciy luhjefl icquiring definition and divi- 
fion ; \ei it nu....t to comprehend whatever 
n; \\ be alhime.l of* any fubjecl, the enumera- 
tion i:, doubtlels incomplete. 

• ; The kience propei ly called I.ojdcwas 
invented by Ariflotle ; the dhiiinn of the 



theliid, and can be piedicaicd ot them, hi U'kikc into Logic, I'hvf.c*-, and b.tiwo, was 



v v 1 1 , ihe genera ami Ipo ies of iubllar.ee,. 
01 Hindi's there aie nine kinds, quantity, 



hill iMvrn by hij conlempcw ar\ \e :10c rates. 
Vid. 1> ik kir. i!e Arillot. s c v Xcnccrat. Of 



tptaliiy, ulauon, habit, time, place, having, An. lytic im ,e lie: j.iitci . 

7 



difaplca 
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XXXII. 




dlfciples has been very widely diffufed among all the civilifed n 

of the world ; that during many centuries, it governed with u 
trouled fway the opinions of the Ipeculative part of mankind 
that the fame philofophy ftill influences the reafonings, and c 
the fentiments, of the learned in modern Europe. 



Difficulty of The lively, but immethodical, manner in which the opinions of 
Ld abrid|- Plato are explained by himfelf, renders it difficult to collefl and 
irine^ d ° C ~ abridge them. The great number of interlocutors in his dialogues, 

the irony of'Socrates, and the continual intermixture of Plato's own 
fentiments with thofe of his mafter, heighten the difficulty, and 
mdke it impoflible, from particular pafTages, to judge of the fcope 
and tendency of the whdle. The works of Xenophon, however, 
may enable a diligent ftudent to feparate the pure ore of Socrates from 
the adventitious matter with which it is combined in the rich vein 
of Platonifm ; and by carefully comparing the different parts of the 

latter, he may with certainty determine the principal dc-figus of its 

author. 

The great Trom this view of the fubjed, it would appear that Plato aimed at 
pSVopher^ nothing 'lefs, than to reconcile the appearances of the natural and 

moral world with the wife government of a felf-cxiftent unchange- 
able caufe ; to explain the nature and origin of the human mind, as 
well as of its various powers of perception, volition, and intclleft; 
and, on principles refulting from thefe difcovcries, to build a fyftem 
of Ethics, which, in proportion as it were followed by mankind, 
would promote not only their independence and fecurity in the 
prefent world, but their happinefs and perfection in a future (Lite 

of exiftence* 

"Mil theology. Let us look where we will around us, we fliall cvcry-whcrc, (aid 

Plato, perceive a pafling proceffton 80 : the objects which compole the 



80 This was borrowed From Hcraclitus, Vid. Platon. in Thcittct. p. 83. Sc in Sopliill 
who exprcfled the fame idea, by faying, that p. 108. 

all corporeal things were in a perpetual flux. 

4 ma 



tonal 
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material world, arife, change, perifh, and are fucceeded by others, 
which undergo the fame revolutions 81 . One body moves another, 
which impels a third, and fo forwards in fucceffion ; but the firft 
caufe r of motion refides not in any of them. This caufe ads not 



CHAP 

XXXII. 




fortuitoufly; the regular motions of the heavenly bodies 81 , the 
beautiful order of the feafons, the admirable flru&ure of plants and 
animals, announce an intelligent Author 53 . It Is difficult by fearch- 
ing to find out the nature of the Divinity, and impoffible by words 
to defcribe it ; yet the works which he has done, atteit his power, 
his wifdom, and his goodnefs to be greater than human imagination 
can conceive 84 . In the felf-exiftent caufe, thefe attributes muft 
unite- He is therefore unchangeable 85 , fince no alteration can in- 
creafe, his perfections, and it would be abfurd to fuppofe him ever 
inclined to diminifh them 86 . 

Impelled by his goodnefs, the Deity, viewing in his own intellect Cofmorot; 
the ideas or archetypes of all poffible cxiftence, formed the beautiful 



m 



fting from all eternity 



of motion 87 . This principle, which Plato calls the irra- 



of 



of 



travagant paffions of men, and in the phyfical and moral evil, which, 
in confequencc of thefe deviations and paflions, io vifibly prevail in 
the world. Without admitting a certain llubborn intractability, and 

diforderly wildnefs, effential to matter, and therefore incapable of 



Timccus, Tub initio. Pinto, contrary to his general cuftom, con- 

u By thefc he meant the fixed flan; the delccnde to ule an argument from induction, 

motions of the planets he afcribrd to another ** Even of material things the rr.oft perfect 

caufe, as will appear below. lealt feci the cfjcfb of rimr, and remain 

11 Plato de Lcgibus, 1. x, p. 6oq. longeil unaltered." De Repub. p. 150. 



4 TimauiF, p. 477. & de Repub. 1. ii. bf> Ibid. p. 1 qo. 



p. 144. 

15 Fbr the immutability of the Deity, palfim 



87 Politic, p+ 120, 5* fcq«i . & Timaw, 



being 
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being entirely eradicated or fubdued, it feemed impoffible to explain 
the origin of evil under the government of Deity 88 . 

From thefe rude materials, God, according to the fanciful dodlrinc 
of Plato, formed the four elements, and built the beautiful ft rupture 
of the heavens and the earth, after the model of thofe eternal exem- 



Con- 



plars \ or patterns, which fubflft in the divine Intelligence 90 , 
fidering that beings poflcfled of mental powers were tar preferable to 
thofe deftitute of fuch faculties, God infufed into the corporeal 
world a rational foul, which, as it could not be immediately combined 
with body, he united to the adlive, but irrational principle, eflentially 
inherent in matter 91 . Having thus formed and animated the earth 



S3 



De Legibus, Lx. p. 608. Phileim p. 160. 
8 * Thefe exemplars, or 7rzccthtyfxa.T<z, arc 
the ideas of Plato, which were fo much mif- 
reprefented by many of the later Platoniits, 
or Eclectics. 



feqq. Monboddo, Origin of Language, 
vol. i. c. ix. Of all the abfurdities embraced 
by philofophers, this doubtlefs would be the 
greateft, to believe eternal unchangeable 



ma:, £wt:» tixorctc, T2 



He names them, indifferently, patterns of the various genera and fpecies of 

things exifting apart, and independent of the 



. The two laft expreffions arc ufed to mind by which thefe abftraft notions are co-. 

diitinguifh them irom the fleeting and perim- C eived. It is not extraordinary, therefore, that 

able forms of matter. Plato reprefents thefe many writers of the Alexandrian fchool, whole 

ideas as exifting in the divine intelled, as extravagant fancies could fix and e'mbodv 

beings entirely mental, not object of any of metaphyfical abftrafiions, and realife intei'. 

the fenfes, and not circumfcribed by place or kdual ideas, mould animate and perlor.ifv 

time. By the firft univerfal Caufe, thefe ideas the My,, n S.v, the divine intelled, in which, 

were infufed into the various fpecies of ere- according to Plato, thefe ideas refided, and 

ated beings, in whom (according to Am- from which they were communicated to other 

nonius in Porphyr. Intruducl. p. 29.) they intelligences. The fame vifionary fanatics 

exifled, as the impreffion of a feal exifts in who difcovered, in the *o r o< of Plato, the fc 
the wax to which it has been applied. In its 
pre-exiltent ftate, the human mind viewed 



thefe intelligible forms in their original feat, 
the field of truth. But fince men were im- 
prifoned in the body, they receive thefe ideas 
from external objects, as explained in the 
text. Such is the do&rine of Plato. But 
mnny of the later Platonifts, and even Icvcrnl 
writers of the prefent age, have imagined 
that he afcribed to ideas a feparate and in- 



cond perfon of the Trinity, rccognifed the 
Holy Spirit in his Soul of the World ; but a, 
this irrational principle of motion ill corrc- 
fponded to the third perfon of the Godhead, 
they invented an hyper-cofmian foul, con- 
cerning which Plato i* altogether Is Jen:. 
See the Encyclopedic, article 
Brucker. Hi ft. Philofoph. vol. i. p. 712, & 
feqq. Sc Meincr's Beytrag zur gefchichte drr 
denkart der crflen Jahrhunderte nach Chritii 



Ec leftist 



dependent exiftence. Vid. Brucker. Hiftor. gcburt in einigen bctrnchtungen ubcrdienni 
Philofoph. p. 695. Sc feqq. Gcdikc Hiilor. Platonifchc Philofophie. 

Philofoph, ex Ciceron. collccl. p. 183, & "Timeus, Folic. Lvi. 91 lb. p. 477,^14. 

the 
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t 



fun, the moon, and the other vifible divinities, the great Father c . 



of fpiri 



* whofe 



fpe£tful 



religion of his country* 3 . After finilhing this great work, the God 



gods 



mind, per 



ceived there the exemplars of three fpecies of beings, which he 
realifed in the mortal inhabitants of the earth, air, and water. The 
talk of forming thefe ienfible, but irrational bemgs, he committed 
to the inferior divinities ; becaufe, had this laft work likewife pro- 
ceeded from his own hands, it rauft have been immortal like the 
gods 9 *. The fouls of men, on the other hand, he himfelf formed 
from the remainder of the rational foul of the world. They firft 
exifted in the ftate of daemons, only invefted with a thin Gethereal 
body- Having offended God by neglecting their duty, they were 
condemned to unite with the grofs corporeal mafs, by which their 
divine faculties are fo much clogged and encumbered 95 . 

It was neceflary briefly to explain the mctaphyfical theology of pi at0 
Plato, how vifionary foever it may appear, becaufe the doctrine of 
ideal forms, together with that of the pre-exiftent ftate of the human 
mind, are the main pillars of his philofophy. Before their incarce- 
ration in the body, \hc fouls of men enjoyed the prefence of their 

Maker, and contemplated the unchangeable ideas and edences of 
things in the field of truth. In viewing and examining thefe eternal 
archetypes of order, beauty, and virtue, confided the nobleft energy, 
and higheft perfe&ion of ecledial fpirits 9 *, which, being emanations 
of the Deity, can never red fatislied with objects and occupations 
unworthy their divine original- But iu their aclual ftate, men can 
perceive with their corporeal fenfes, only the fleeting images and im- 
perfect reprcfentations of thefe immutable e deuces of things, in the 
flu&uating objects of the material world, which are fo little deady 



» l Timxua, p. 480. T imams, p. 480, k 481. 95 Jbid, 

Apolog, Socratu. 9<t Rcjvjb. 1. vi. Ph^Jru*, I'hiichus, &<% 



Vol. H. 3 f - 



and 
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and permanent, that they often change their nature and properties 



while we view and examine them 
themfelves are liable to innumerable di 
conftantly on the watch, never fail to de 
tinual errors in our judgments of men 
proper ends we purfue j hence the very 



Befide 



our fenfes 



and unlefs we are 
. Hence the con- 
igs; hence the ira- 



we 



to attain them ; hence, in one word, all the errors and 



mifery of life. Yet even in this degraded ftate, to which 



men 



were con 



an objedt of care to the Deity. As none can rife fo high, none can 
fink fo low, as to efcape the eye and arm of the Almighty". The 
divine Providence obferves and regulates the meaneft, as well as the 
greateft, of its produ&ions. But the good of the part being fubordi- 
nate to that of the whole, it is neceffary that each individual flioulJ 



puniihed, in proportion as he fulfils the tafk 



him. 



performance of 



duty alone, that man can 



regain the favour of his Maker 100 ; for it is ridiculous to think that 
this ineftimable benefit can be ptirchafed by rich prefents, and cx- 
penfive facrifices. Religion cannot be a traffic of intercft' 01 . Wha: 

can we offer to the gods, which rhey have not firft be/lowed on ur. 
Will they thank us for reftoring their 



o\\u gifts? Tr. is abfurd to 



think it. To pleafe the Divinity, wc muft obey his will concerning 
us; nor can we comply with the purpofe of our creation, and fuili 
our deftiny, without afpiring at thofe noble powers with which 
were originally endowed 102 ; and which, even in our prefent 



we 



degenerate ftate, it is ftill pofliblc, by proper diligence, to re- 



cover 



103 



1 



Our fenfes give us information of external obje&s, which arc 
ftorcd up in the memory, and varioufly combined by the imaghia- 



97 Phxdo, Tixnacus, *c. 

0% Phxdo, p. 31, 8c Rcpub. L v. 

50 De Lcgibiw. 

100 Eutyphron. 



101 Rrpub. I. li p. 100, Se fkqq. 



101 



Minos, p. 510, Tiniicua, p. 500. 



103 Rcpub. J, v. 



tl<)U. 
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txoii ,04 . But it is remarkable that thofe ideas, thus acquired and re- 
tained have the power of fuggefting others far more accurate and 
perfect than themfelves, and which, though excited by material ob- 
jects, cannot be derived from them, unlefs (which is impoffible) 
the effedt were more beautiful and perfett than the caufe. That we 
poflefled, in a pre-exiftent ftate, thofe ideas which modern philofo- 
phers refer by an eafy foliation to the powers of generalization and 
abftradion l *\ Plato thought evident from the facility with which 
we recalled them I05 , Of this he gave an example in Meno's flave, 
who, when properly queftioned by Socrates, eafily recollected and 
explained many properties of numbers and figures, although he had 
never learned the fciences of arithmetic and geometry 107 . According 
to Plato, therefore, all fcience confifted in reminifcence, in recalling 
the nature, proportions, and relations of thofe uniform and un- 
changeable eflenccs, about which the human mind had originally 
been converfant, and after the model of which all created things 
were made I0 \ Thefe intelle&ual forms, comprehending the true 

effences of things, were the only proper objeds of folid and per- 
manent fcience 109 j their fluctuating reprefentatives in the material 

world, 



Theatct. p. 85, & feqq. & Philem. 184, ideas of Plato, which, according to that phi- 

?< lV»i(|. lofepher, formed the folc objects of real and 

loS The ancients were not ignorant of this certain knowledge, were powerfully com- 

ihilofophy. Simplicius, fpeaking of the bated by his fcholar and rival Ariltotle. Yet 

< rigin of intelligible forms, or ideas, in the the latter, who was fo ftarp-fighted to the 

human mind, fuys, *y. lt uplvrt; avrx i> rx^ faults of Plato, never accufes him of main- 

mwjti; moi.iri- u:v Wir*.?*pu " ^Vc taininc* the fcparate and independent exill- 

ctiriclvcs, abilracling ihcm in our thoughts, ence of intellectual forms. The obfeure 



'■•'.vp, by this abllraction, given them an pailage in Aiillotle's Mctaphyfics, p. 201, 

pxillencc in themfelves." Simp, in Pr.vd. which has b:en conllrucd into fuch an accu- 

p. J7. iation, mean-, nothing more, than that So- 

,oft Mcnon. p. 3.(4. nates regarded the t* xub' iv>, general ideas, 

,0; J bid. as differing in no refpeft from our notions of 

,<Jt Re pub. 1. vi. ihe genera and fpecies of things; whereas 

,0g Kvirr tMt fcience, in oppofiiicn Co Plato made a dillinftion between them, af- 

( >]>1 ivion , The material world he called to frrting thefe ideas to have cxiited in the di- 

• fires that of which the knowledge admit- vine intellect before the creation, Sec. as ex- 

ted of probability only. Rcpubl. I. v. The plained in the text. Aiillotie difcufles the 



3 c 2 



doctrine 
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world, the a&ions and virtues of men, the ofdet and beauty vifiblc 
in the univerfe, were only fo far real and fubftantial ks they corre- 
fponded to t'heir divine archetypes 110 ; but as this correfpondence ne- 



the examination of the perifhing objedls 



afford 



fleeting and 



fugitive like themfelves "\ From thefe obfervations, Plato thought 
it evident, that the duty and happinefs of men confided in with- 
drawing themfelves from the material, and approaching the intel- 
lectual world 112 , to which their own natures were more congenial. 
To promote this purpofe was the great aim of his philofophy. If 
we were deceived by the fenfes, he obferved, that we were ftili 

endangered by the pnffinns, thofe flimfy fails of the 



fatally 



mind, which were expanded and agitated by every varying guft of 
imagined good or evil ,! \ The pains and pleafures of the body were 
all of a mixed kind, and nearly allied to each other. The God 
who arranged the world, defirous to unite and incorporate thefe 



feemingly 



their fummits ; f<.r 



pleafure was nothing elfe but a rapid ceflation of pain ; and the 

doclrlne of ideas more perfplcuoufly In his any one definition of good, though difiir.- 



Ethics, to Nicomachus, 1. i. c. vi. He re- 
gards ;bcm as mere ficlions of the fancy, 
and the knowledge founded on them as 
aJtogethcr vifionary. 44 The idea of good, " 
he oblcrved, 4< might be applied to fub- 

flanccb, as the Deity, the mind of man ; model, othcrwifc the arts and fcicncc , ail.! 



guimed by the fame epithet from ionic an:.- 

logy or refemblance, as the under/landing h 
called the eye of the mind. If there is a.nv 
fuch general idea, it is furely incapable r 
being applied to any practical ufe ; not ;ii „ 



to qualities, as the virtues ; to quantity, as 
raediocr ty - 7 to time, as the junclurc or niclc 
of time ; in fhort, through all the categories. 
There i* not, therefore, any one general 
idea <>1 goo!, common to all thefe. Were 
there one idea, the fame in all, there could 



which have fome good in view, wojM en:- 
tinually have this model before them. Ye: 
they all ncglccl it, and jullly; for vsli.it be 
nefu could they derive from this abflraU idi'u ' 
A phyfician, for in fiance, contemplate* n : 
health in that general manner, but tU 



be but one fcaence refpecting it. But there health of man, or rather of a particular man. 
arc many, phyfic, gymnalhc, the military who happons to be his patient: for with i>»* 
art, Uc. which all have fome good in view, dividuals only his art is concerned.'* 



Things are good in ^hcmfclves, or good as 
means to an end. But even thofe things 
which arc ultimately good, as wifdom, ho- 
nour, pltufurc, arc not comprehended under 



1 i o 



Parmcn. p. 140. 



1,1 Repub. 1. vii. 

1,1 Ibid. p. 134, & Tlixd. p. 26. 

1,3 Ph.odrus. 



15 V C I'i i fl- 
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fivelieft of our bodily enjoyments were preceded by imeafmefs, and C ^xu** 
followed by languor M \ To illuftrate the neceffity of governing with 
a ftrong hand the appetites and paffions, Plato compared the foul to 




& 



The 



J 



firm citadel 



remacy. 



defires and affeftiona 



it obedience. 



Cons,. 



Of thefe defrres, which were all of them the natural fubje&s Oftheprf 
of the ruling faculty, Plato diftinguifhed two orders, ever ready 
to rebel againft their mafter. The firft confided of thofe paf- 



fion 



refentment 



rafcible 



and were feated. 



in the bread. The fecond confided of thofe paffions which are 
founded in the love of pleafure, or in what the fchoolmen called. 

the concupifcible 1,7 part of the foul, and were feated in the belly, 



and infe 



ffere 



e vif- 



raonly at variance with each other, were alike dangerous to the 

public intereft, nnd unlefs rrftminrH by the wifdom and authority of 

their fovereign, mud inevitably plunge, the little republic of ma a, 

into the utmod diforder and mifery" 1 . 
Yet, according to Plato, both thcfe fets of paffions were,, in the Ofth 

prclent date of things, ncccflary parts of our conditution ; and,. Irifjom'the 
when properly regulated, became very ufeful fubjccSts. The iraf- ^ aullvir ' 
clble aflerted our rank and dignity, defended us againft injuries, 
and, when duly informed and tempered by rcafon, taught us with 
becoming fortitude to defpife dangers and death, in puriuit of what 
is honourable and virtuous, 'flic concupifcible provided for the 
fupport and ncceflities of the body j and, when reduced to iuch fub- 



114 Ph:cd. rhilem. k Rcpub. l.ii. p, 262, 1,7 The To ( T»Gt;*miro» of Plato. Roth arc 

ti frqq. included under what Plato and Anllotle call. 

tn Rcpub. 1. \v> the oj.fcTi*'--, the feat o\ the defwo and pal* 

The to fi^ouJi,, of Plato, lions. ,,B Ibid. p. 254. 



ajfl 



miffion. 



3&. 
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CHAP, million as to reje& every gratification not approved by reafon 



XXXII 




virtue of 



Juftice 



Plato, when reafon <Uredted and palfion obeyed, and when each 
paflion performed its proper office, and acknowledged due refpeft 



towards its fuperior* 



ftrength, acutenefs, and perfe&ion of 



fitted 



and principle of all other virtues, without which temperance, 



fortit 



fhad 



or 



that deluded the ignorant vulgar. In the exercife of prudence 
wifdom, man refembled his Maker, and contemplated thofe intel- 
lectual forms, which taught him to difcern with certainty the ends 
proper to be purfued, and the means necefTary to attain them. The 
wife man compares the mind with the body, eternity with time, 
virtue with pleafure. He thus learns to defpife the inferior parts of 
his nature, to defy its pains* to difdain its pleafures* Without 
attaining this true elevation of mind, he never can be virtuous or 
happy, fince whoever depends on the body, muft confider death as 
an evil, the fear of which can only be overcome by fome greater 

terror; fo that in him who is not truly wife, fortitude iffelf muft be 

the effett of timidity 1 ' 9 . In the fame manner, his pretended mo- 
deration and temperance will fpring from the impure fourcc of the 
oppofite vices. He will deny himfelf fornc pleafures, to attain others 
which he regards as more valuable, and will fubrnit to fmall pains 



to avoid the greater 



no 



He thus continues through life, exchanging 



Caufcs of the 
divcrfity of 
moral cha- 

rafter. 



one trifle for another ; a traffic which never can enrich him, while 
he rejeds wifdom, the only precious mcrchandife. 

But the temple of wifdom is, according to Plato, fituatc on n 
rock, which few men have the ftrength to afcend ,1 \ This dif- 



ference of 



from various caufcs : I. At their crea- 



tion, ail minds were not alike excellent 



f< 



y 



1,0 Repub. 1. vi. 

1,0 Phado, p. zG t k fcqq 



tn Rcpnb. 1. vi. p. 74 

1,1 Ph.cdrua. 

4 



were 
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trere not alike criminal during their pre-exiftent ftate 



113 



3. The 



grofs bodies which they now inhabit are varioufly moulded, fome 
being too ftrong, others too weak, and very few in juft harmony 
with the divine principle by which they are animated I14 . 4. Early 



CHAP. 

XXXII. 




iftftitution and example occafion great differences among them. 
Such, indeeed, is the power of education and habit, that the errors 
a nd crimes of men are lefs chargeable on thofe who commit them, 
than on their parents, guardians, and inftru&ors 115 ; and it feems 



poffible for 



have the misfortune to be born in a 



licentious age and country, to attain wifdom and virtue. Even 
when the mod favourite circumftances unite, the mind muft flill, how- 
ever, have a tendency to degenerate, while united with matter 
The body, therefore, muft be continually exercifed and fubdued by 
the gymnaftic, the foul muft be purified and ennobled by philofo- 
phy. Without fuch attention, men can neither reach the perfection 
of their nature, or, when they have reached it, maintain that ele- 
vated poft, from which they look down with compaffion on the errors 
and mifery of their fellow-creatures ,27 . 

In the defcription of his imaginary fage, Plato employs the colours Plato's fage^ 
which were afterwards borrowed by the Stoics and Epicureans. But 
neither of thefe feds, as will appear hereafter, were lb well entitled 
as the Platonifts, to boaft their philosophical happinefs, and to affert 
their fuperiority to the viciflitudes of time and fortune. Plato was the 
firft philofopher who fupportcd the do&rine of a future ftate, by ar- 
guments that feemcd capable to convince intelligent and thinking men. 
From the properties of mind, he inferred the funplicity and indeftruc- 
tibility of the fubftance in which they rcfide l2 \ He defcribed the 
mental powers with an eloquence that Cicero 15 '' and Buffo n ,J ° liave 
not been able to furpafs. And fmee he regarded the foul as the priu- 



I in morti'icy 
of ih j IjuJ. 



113 Phccdrus. 

114 Timacus. 
145 livid. 

m Ibid. p. 484. & He pub. paflim. 



117 Ibid. 

BOB 



Ph.rdo, p. & fcqq. 

1,9 Sec Cicer. do Offic. I. i. ftpiffim, 
* 3 ° Burton fur rilommc 



ciple 



t 
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:ciple of life and motion, he thought it abfurd to fuppofe that the dif, 
eafes and death of the body fhould take from this principle fuch 
qualities as it <effentially poflefled in itfelf, and accidentally commu- 
State of re- nicated to matter ,3, « It was his firm perfiiafion, that according tn 

tribution. . o vu 

the employment of its rational and moral powers, the foul, after i 



US 



Reparation from the body, would be raifed to a higher, or depreffed 
.to a lower flate of exiftence ,3 \ 
His republic. This belief, which raifed his hopes to a higher fcene, gave him 

not, however, that contempt, afte&ed by a very different clafs of 



perifh 



Like 



fome others of the fcholars of Socrates, he traced the plan of a per- 
fect commonwealth ; though his work, known by that title, as has 

•been juftly obicrved by a great genius ,34 , 1q rcxther n frpatife of edu- 
cation than r fyftem of policy. The real republic of Plato is con- 
tained in his books of laws, in which he explains, with no lets 
acutenefs than elegance, the origin and revolutions of civil fociety 
and traces the plan of a republic nearly refembling the Spartan 

.model. 

Genius and His pra&ical morality, which he borrowed from Socrates, is 

chara&er of 

Fhto. profufely fcattered through his dialogues ; and in his own time 



Iatift 



as 



appeared to later ages. H 



Phormio, and 



Eudoxus, were fucceffively fent by him to regulate the republics of 
the Arcadians, Elians, and Cnidians ,J5 , at the earned rcqucft of 
thofe communities. From Xcnocratcs, another of his tlifcipies, 



defi 



The fame of Ari- 



flotlc is well known ; and it will afterwards appear how much he 
was indebted to a maftcr, whofe opinions he often combated with 



1,1 Phrcdo. '"Phrrdrus, & Phorclo, paflim. 134 Rouflcau in his Emilc. 

,3J The Epicureans. ^ ui pjutarch. adverf. Colot. Epkur. 

" Non rca humana-,pcrituraquc rcgna." 136 \ ( \ cm ibid. 

Of thu more below. 



leaning 
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feeming reluctance, and real fatisfa&ion. Plato was no lefs capable chap. 

• XXXII 

to diftinguifh ideas than to combine images. He united warmth 




of fancy. 



degr 



perhaps has fallen to the mare of any other man. Yet when com- 
pared with his mafter Socrates, his genius will appear more fubtile 
than fagacious. He wanted that patient fpirit of obfervation which 
diftinguiflied the illuftrious fage, who in all his reafonings kept fafts- 
ever in his view, and at every ftep he made, looked back with wary 
circumfpe&ion on experience. Accompanied by this faithful guide,, 
Socrates trod fecurely within the bounds of truth and nature : but 



patiates in imaginary worlds of his own. creation 



y % often ex- 
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Hifiory of Macedon. — Reign of Archelaus.— Series 
JJfurpations and Revolutio?is. — Perdiccas defeated by 
the Illy r tan — DiflraEted State of Macedon. — Firft 
TranfaSlions of Philip. — State of Thrace and Pceonia. 
Philip defeats Arg&us and the Athenians. — His 

"Treatment of the Pr if oners. — His Military Arrange- 
ments. — He defeats the Illyrians. — His defigns againfl 
Amphipolis. — He preve?its an Alliance between Athens 
and Olynthns. — Amufes the Athenians. — Takes Am- 
phipolis. — His Conquefts in Thrace. — The Mines 

Crenidcc. — Philip marries Olympias. — His Letter to 
Arifotle. 



CHAP. ITT OUR hundred and fixtecn years before the Chriftian acra, ami 

XXXIII. H' 

JL little more than half a century before Philip a /Turned the go- 

dom oTmi- vcrnment of Macedon, that country, to a luperficial obferver, might 
c ^° b ^^ un ^' have appeared fcarcely diftinguifhable from the barbarous kinr- 

nus. doms of Thrace, Paionia, and 111 y ricum, which furrounded it on the 

A. C. S 1 4. 

north, caft, and weft. Towards the iouth it was excluded from the 
fea by a chain of Grecian republics, of which Olynthus and Am- 
phipolis were the moft flourifhing and powerful. To this inland 
diftrift, originally confined to the circumference of about three hun- 
dred miles, Caranus, an Arrive prince of the numerous rare nf 



Hercules 



proved fatal to royalty 1 in 



1 Juftin. I, vii. c. i. Vclleiuj Patarculuu, I. i, c. vi. 



Mi 
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venturous and warlike countrymen, and, having conquered the bar- 
barous natives, fettled in Edeffa, the capital of the province then 
named Emathia, and afterwards Macedonia, for reafons equally un- 
known \ The ettablifhment of this little principality, which, under 
Philip, grew into a powerful kingdom, and, under Alexander, 
fwelled into the mod extenfive empire known in the ancient world, 
was adorned (could we believe hiftoric flattery) by many extraor- 
dinary circumftances, prefaging its future greatnefs. The gods took 
care of the infancy of Macedon, and fent, as oracles had an- 
nounced, a herd of goats to conduct Caranus to his new capital 
of Edeffa, which thence changed its name to iEga?, the city of 
goats ; a fiction unworthy of record, did it not explain the reafon 
why goats were adopted as the enfigns of Macedon, and why the 

0 

figures of thofe animals are ftill to be feen on the coins of Philip, 
and thofe of his fucceflbrs. 

Caranus, as well as the princes Coenus * and Thyrimas, who im- p ru j ent c0 ^ 
mediately followed him, had occafion to exercile their prudence ftill ^ ucl of its 

, . kings the 

more than their valour. Their feeble colony of Greeks might have primarycaufe 

fallc n an cafy prey to the unhofpi^able ferocity of the barbarous tribes, nefb oVVhu 

by whom it was on all fides furrounded. But the policy of the 
iirft kings of Macedon, inftcad of vainly attempting to repel or to 
fubdue, endeavoured, with more fuccefs, to gain, by good oflictv, 
the ancient inhabitants of Emathia and the neighbouring diftrict*. 
They communicated to them the knowledge of many uieful 5 arts ; 
they gave them the Grecian religion 6 and government 7 in that Rate 
of happy limplicity which prevailed during the heroic ages ; and 
while, to render intercourse more cafy and familiar, they adopted, 



ccuun. 



* See vol, i. p. 77. otm o» irpo,o»xi i* \ptt; IK MrtJYiJomr >r?<k,», h J# 

3 Crophiu.s Aniiquit. Macedon. Ct* 

4 Jullin. ui>*. fupra. Synccll. Chronic. nan, I. iv. p. SO. In another p.iflaije o! 
3 P a u fan ins Avhaic. & ThucyJ. 1. ii. the fame In uk he fa\ , the luhjerts of M.uc- 

* Arrian Expcii. Alexnnd. 1. iv. p. 83. don had muic Lli:i\ than ihc wtueuh of 
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they, in their turn, imparted to the latter a tin&ure of the Grecian 
language and civility % By this judicious and liberal fyftem, fo 
unlike to that purfued by their countrymen in other parts of the 
world, the followers of Caranus gradually aflbciated with the war- 
like tribes in their neighbourhood, whom it would have been alike 
impoffible for them to extirpate or to enllave ; and the fame gene- 
rous policy, being embraced by their defendants, deferves to be re- 
garded as the primary caufe of Macedonian greatnefs. 
Tfan factions Perdiccas, the firft of that name, fo far eclipfed the fame of his 
dmfan^re-" three predecefTors, that he is accounted the founder of the monarchy 
of Ar ^7 Herodotus * and Thucydides ,0 . His hiftory has been magnified 
cheiaasl. b y fable, which has alfo obfcured or diftorted the a&ions of the five 

A. C, 713— 

416." ' princes 11 that intervened between him and Alexander I. who filled 

the Macedonian throne when Xerxes invaded Greece x \ Here we 
attain hiftoric ground. Alexander, as related above ,3 , took an im- 
portant and honourable part in the affairs of Greece and Perlia, 
without negle&ing the intereft of his own kingdom, which he ex- 
tended to the river Neflus on the eaft, and to the Axius on the weft, 
His Ton, Pcrdiccas II. inherited the abilities of his father, without 
inheriting his integrity. During the Peloponnefian war, the alliance 
of this prince formed an objeft of important concern to the Athe- 
nians and Lacedaemonians. He efpoufed the caufe of the latter, 
which he regarded as his own, becaufe the Athenians, who had oc- 

cafionally levied tribute on his anceftors ,4 , were then mailers of the 
Greek fettlements along the Macedonian coaft, the vicinity of which 
naturally tempted the ambition of Perdiccas. Under the fpecious 
pretence of enabling Olynthus and the other cities of Chalcidicc to 



• Pemofthencs, Arrian, and Curtius. 11 Hcrodot. I. v. c. xix. 

0 Herodot. !. viii. c. cxvxvii. ,J Vol. i. p. 357. 

10 Thucydid. I. ii. p. 168. '* Thucydid. ubi fupia, Sc Demoflhewj 

11 Argacus I. Philip I. /Fropus I. Alec- paffim. 
las, A/nyntas I. Juftin. I. vii. c. ii. 



recover 



j 
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recover their independence, he lent his aid to deftroy the Athenian CHAP 
influence there, expeding to eftablifh the Macedonian in its ftead. 
But this defign failed of fuccefs. The Olynthian confederacy was 
broken, its members became fubjeft to. Sparta, and after the misfor- 
tunes of that republic had encouraged the Olynthians to refume 
their freedom, they felt themfelves fufficiently powerful not only to 
refift the encroachments of Macedon, but to make confiderable con- 

quefts in that country x \ 
Archelaus I. who fucceeded to the throne, difplayed an enlight- Thcftateof 



beneficial 



Macedon 
greatly im- 



410 



Alexander, or the craft of Perdiccas. Like thofe princes, Archelaus ^ t ved . by 
was ambitious to enlarge his dominions (having conquered Pydna A - c ^ 416* 
and other towns in the delightful region of Pieria lfi ) ; but his main 
care was to cultivate and improve them. He facilitated communi- 
cation between the principal towns of Macedon, by cutting ftraight 
roads through moft parts of the country ; he built walls and places 



of ftrength in the fituations 



rpofe ; en- 



couraged agriculture and the arts, particularly thofe fubfcrvient to 
war ; formed magazines of arms ; raifcd and difciplined a confider- 
able body of cavalry ; and, in a word, added more to the folid 
grandeur of Macedon than had been done by all his prcdccefTors 
together 11 . Nor was he rcgardlefs of the arts of peace. His palace 
was adorned by the works of Grecian painters. Euripides was long 
entertained at his rnurf ; Socrates was earncftly foliated to live 
there after the example of this philofophic poet, formed by his 
precepts, and chcrilhed by his fricndfliip: Men of merit and genius, 
in all the various walks of literature and fcience, were invited to 
reiki e in Macedon, and treated with diflinguiihcd regard by a mo- 



M Sec above, vol. ii. C. XXIX. p. 236. & a\iv; ytt.fAtto^ ia t»ixu *vt orrt it rt #*y* wjtcJo- 

lft Diodor. Sicul. 1. xiii. c. xvi. rurt xxtlx toy v^ipr.* .'7iiro»\ * u o»x »v *a» m 



VhucyJidcs fays, 41 than ihc ei^ht aw* ir^^aaKivr, *-uj/oh t> ^v(*wjht^ ui <*XAe« Ra- 
kinj'K who preceded him/' counting Perdic- cn\n; oktn o» aim >i»^.».i a Thucydides, 



cat lor the liiit. A^«^«n " Iliji,*** vi*„ iu- P- 1 68. 



narch 
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Series of 
ufurpations 

and revolu- 
tions. 
A. C. 405 
360- 
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narch duly attentive to promote his own glory and the happinefs of 
his fubjefts I8 . 



fhort 



fucceffion of 



important ends which Archelaus had in view. By his death the 
pfofperity of Macedon was interrupted for almoft half a century, 

ten 19 princes or ufurpers, whofe hillory 
is a perpetual feries of crimes and calamities. Amidft thefe difor- 
ders, the fceptre ftill remained in the family of Hercules ; but almoft 
every prince of the blood had an ambition to reign. In order to 
attain their purpofe, the different competitors courted the affiftance 
of the Thracians, of the Illyrians, of the TheiTalians, of the Olyn- 
thian confederacy, of Athens, of Sparta, and of Thebes; and each 
of thofe powers endeavoured to turn to their own immediate profit 
the diffentions in Macedon. Bardyllis, an a&ive and daring chief, 



who by his abilities in acquiring, and his equity 1 in dividing the 
fpoil, had rifen from the condition of a private robber to the com- 
mand of the Illyrian tribes, entered Macedon at 



the head of a 



merous army, difpofTefled Amyntas IL the father of Philip, and 
A. C. 385. placed Argxus on the throne, who confented to become the tribu- 

The Thracians lupported the title o\ 



tary 



of his benefa&or 



another prince named Paufanias : but the afiiftancc of Thcflalyand 
A.C. 383. Olynthus enabled Amyntas to refumc the government; the Oiyn- 

thians refilling, however, to furrendcr fcvcral places of importance 
which Amyntas had entrufkd to their protertinn, or which they had 



,B Ariftot. Rhetor. 1. ii. c. xxix. Sto- Amyntas agnin re-cftabliilicd, 



bieus Sermon. 237. 

Their names, with the dates of 
acceffion or ufurpation, arc as follows : 



their 



1 Orclles, 


A. C. 405 


2 /tropus If. 


402 


3 Archelaus 11. 


394 


4 A my nt a* 11. 


392 


e Paufanias, 


39 1 


Amyntas II. 


390 


6 Argicua II. 


3*S 



7 Alexander II. 

8 Pcrdicca.s III. 

9 Ptolemy, 
Prrdiccas, 
Ptolemy, 
Perdiccas, 



3*1 

37i 

370 

3 6 7 
36c 

360 



10 Amyntas, 
To him Philip fuccceded in the fame year. 
»• Cicero dc OHic. 1. ii. 



XI 



Diodor, 1, xiv. c, xcii. 



conqucrc 



( 
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quered 



Amyntas complained to Sparta, and 



39* 
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that republic, for reafons above " related, declared war againft Olyn- 
tbus, and reinftated the Macedonian king in full pofleffion of his A. C, 380. 



dominions 



fhed 



thenceforth held, his court at Pella, where he enjoyed feveral years 
of tranquillity, cultivating the friendfhip of the Lacedaemonians and 
Athenians. 

. ,The fhort reign of his fon Alexander was difturbed by a frefh The ufurper 
invafion of the Illyrians, from whom he purchafed a precarious 
peace 13 . He left two brothers, Perdiccas and Philip, of whom the 



eldeft was flill a minor. Availing himfelf of their youth and weak- 
nefs, Paufanias found means to ufurp the throne, being fupported 
not only by the Thracians, but by a confiderable body of Greek mer- 
cenaries, as well as by a powerful party in Macedon. 

Iphicrates, the Athenian, happened at this critical juncture to re- Dethroned 
turn from Amphipolis, the recovery of which formed the main af th^e™^* 
object of his expedition. In former journies to the coaft of Thrace, l'" 1 ^ 



been 



diftinguiflied regard by Amyntas, whofc A# c * 37*- 



widow Eurydice now craved the protection of Iphicrates for the 

Ions of his friend. This princefs was defcended from the Bac- 
chiadic, the noblell family of Corinth, who, rather than live on an 
equality with their fellow-citizens in that republic, had become the 
leaders of the Lyneelhv, a barbarous tribe inhabiting the mod weft- 
cm diilrict of Macedon, Kurydicc inherited all the ambition of her 
race, and was dilVmguifhed by a bold intriguing fpirit M ilill more 
than by her beauty and accoinpliihments. "With her young ions lhe 
liuUcnly appeared before Iphicrates, in the lupplicating lorm of ca- 
lamity and woe; prelented the eldell to his hand, placed Philip, the 

u the hncere fiicnd- 




youugcr, on his knee, and conjured him 
[hip which Amyntas had ever entertained lor Athens and fur him- 



See \ n I . i i . c. vxu, p. ? . 

11 Uio.Iutus a: Jullm. ubi iupra 

9. 



'« JilUn. 1. vii, c. iv. 



fc!f, 
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£elf, to pity their 



years, opprefled by cruel usurpation," 




The dignity of her forrow prevailed with Iph 
fpe<£ted the facred ties of ho 



who 



re- 



that might accrue 



by 



an intereft in Ma 



We are not informed by what means he eftablifhed 



throne. 



effected with fuch 



may fuppofe a fudden infurre&ion of the people, who, on im- 
portant emergencies, were accuftomed, as in the heroic ages, to 
aflemble in arms. 



Ptolemy de- 
throned by 
Pelopidas, 
who fends 

Philip as a 
hoftage to 
Thebes. 



During the minori 



brother 



ambition 



with a delegated power, openly afpired to reign. This ufurper (as 
we have related above) was dethroned by Pelopidas and the The- 
A. C. 367. bans, who rein Rated Perdiccas in his dominions ; and, in order to 

fecure the dependence of Macedon on Thebes, carried into that 
city as hoftages thirty Macedonian youths, and with them Philip, 
the younger brother of the king. 

Perdiccas feemed proud of his chain, 
of the Thebans, then in the height of 

the gratitude due to Iphicrates and the Athenians ; difputed the 
right of that people to Amphipolis, which had been acknowledged 
by the general council of Greece a<s ; and his oppofition rendered 
fruitlefs their well-direfted endeavours to recover that important 

The Athenians found an avenger in Bardyllis the 



Perdiccas de- 
feated by the 
Illyrians. 



Elated with 



he forgot 



eftablifhment. 



Illyr 



to whom Perdiccas had denied the tribute that had been 



paid by his predecelfors Argseus and Alexander. Bardyll 



im bv force 



Maced 



the field, but were totally defeated with the lofs of four thoufand 

*\ Perdiccas was taken priibner, and foon after died of his 



men 



wounds. His fon Amyntas was an infant. Thebes having loft her 



45 Cornel. Nrpos, in Jphicrat. i£fchin. 
dc falfa legaeione. 



a6 Demoflh. de falfa legat. 
* 7 Diodor. l.xvi. fctt. 2. 



pre- 
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pre-eminence in Greece, was unable to protect her diftant allies. CHAP. 

* XXXIII. 

Athens was hoftile, and Macedon, furrounded by enemies on every 
fide, already experienced the fury of barbarian invaders. 




Not 



e Illyrians and Bardyllis, who ravaged the weft, but Macedon dif- 

r i i Ti m traded by 

a powerful and warlike tribe, having received fome two pretend- 
ers to the 

throne, and 
defolatcd bv 
four forei g a 

armies. 



mer 



the Pseonians, 

caufe of offence from Perdiccas, now indulged their revenge, and 
infulted the northern frontier without interruption or contrnul. The 

Thracians ftill fupported the caufe of Paufanias, whom they pre- 
pared to fend back into Macedon at the head of a numerous army. 
Ptolemy was dead ; but Argrrus, the ancient competitor of king 
Amyntas, emboldened by the viftory of the Illyrians, who had for- 
y placed him on the throne, renewed his pretenfions to that 
dignity; and, grown old in intrigue, eafily perfuaded the Athenians, 
by the hopes of recovering Amphipolis, to exert themfelvcs in his 
favour, efpecially againft the fon and brother of PerdicLas, by whole 
infolence and ingratitude they were juftly provoked and difgufted. 
Impelled by fuch motives, the Athenians launched their fleet, and 
failed towards the coaft of Macedon, with three thoufand heavy- 
armed men commanded 'by Mantias 

Such were the evils which threatened, and the calamities which Am! J.lyh^fc 
opprefletl, that unfortunate and diftraded kingdom, wlien Philip Philip arrives 
appeared, aflerting, untcrnficd, the rights ol his infant nephew, ohmp. 

againft two candidates for the throne, and four formidable armies. ^' ^ 6o 
A prince of lets courage than Philip would have fhrunk from a de- 
iign fecmingly defperate and impracticable ; and had courage been 
Ills principal virtue, he would have only heightened the difordors 



18 



which he hoped to remedy 



2 0 



Put on (his emergency, the young 



Macedonian (for lie was only in his twenty-third year 5 ') dilplayed 
thole extraordinary abilities which diflinguilh his reign, ami render 
it the mofl intcrcfling fpeflacle that hiflory can prclcnt to thofe who 



18 



Diodoriis, ubi fupra. 



Olivier Vie de Philippe, p. 47. 

Vol.. 11. 



10 Corn p. DioJor. p. jJo. & Juflin, 
1. ix. c. viii. 



arc 
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His edaca- 

tion, and 
tranfa&ions 

preceding 

that period. 
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are delighted with furveying, not the vulgar revolutions of force and 
fortune, but the active energies and refources of a vigorous and 



mprehenfi 



nd. Such was the ob 

oncealed from the publ 



which his merit 



as to the place of his refidence, when he was informed of the defeat 
and death of his brother Perdiccas. From the age of fifteen he had 
lived chiefly in Thebes, in the family, and under the direction of 

leifons and example could not fail to ex- 



Epaminondas 



hofe 



mind the emulation of 



of patriotifm". It is probable that, agreeably to the cuftom of 
Greece and Rome, where the youth alternately frequented the 
fchool and the camp, and might fometimes find a fchool of phi- 
lofophy in the tent of a general, that Philip accompanied the The- 



ban hero in many of his military expeditions. It is certain that, 
attended ftiifahly to his rank, he vifircd the principal republics of 
Greece, whofe inftitutions in peace and war he examined with a fa- 
gacity far fuperior to his years 3 \ The tactics of the Lacedaemo- 



nians were 



the fir ft new eftablifhment which he introduced into 
Macedon. Nor was the improvement of his knowledge the only 
fruit of his travels. The brother of a king found an eafv acccN 



ven 1:1 



to whomever he had an intcreft to know and cultivate. E 
Athens, then hoftile to Thebes, and naturally unfavourable to a pu- 
pil of Epaminondas, Philip acquired the friendfiiip and cAVem of 



1 



i 



t'Mc 3 \ liberates 1 '', and Ariftotlc 17 ; and the early connc&ion whidi 
r ;:i\ed with the principal leaders of Athens, and the neighbour- 



. rlp.ee* him in Tii^l>es ; Atlir- nicnt of a native of Ch.rroiLua agaiuil Pi\i- 



i 1 • 



n.uis, I. n. r- ■ t'i 1,1 M.iccilon j anil adds, 

4 

l,KXu: t .; 1 o- vnu^y ,t.*r s> iTt-r,.rt 

vac iteayt*-' r . Words wnich admirably cor- 
refpond to the rapid motiorib of Philip after 
the death of Perdiccas. 
31 Plutarch, in Pclopida. 
31 IMutarch fpcaks with the partiality of a 



Ba:ouan fur Fpaminundas, and the refent- Epill, ad Ammujum. 



lip. Sec Plutarch in PcJoj.id. 

J4 IMutarch in Alcxand. Athen.rus 1. ai. 

p. ijn'i, 

M Athcnxus, 1. xi. AJi.in, I. iv. c. u». 

36 Ifocratis Kpi/lol.r, & O/atin ad Pluiipp. 

37 Aii/lotlc at this time lived in the Ac- 
demy with Plato, where, molt prohahiv, 
Philip full f.uv him. Dionyi. lialkainai, 
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ing republics, contributed, perhaps, in no fmall degree, to the fuc- ^^xti/* 

cefs of his future defigns 38 . 



His feafonable appearance in Macedon 



The lllvrjans 



of Perdiccas, fuddenly changed the fortune of that fecmingly de- ll^on^^ 
voted kingdom. Yet our admiration of Philip ought not to make 
us overlook the favourable circumflances which feconded his abili- 
ties, and confpired to promote his fucccis. The places of ftrength 
built by Archelaus furnifhed a fecure retreat to the remains of Per- 
diccas's army ; the Macedonians, though conquered, were not fub- 

dued ; they had confiderable garrifons in the fortrcfles and walled 
towns fcattered over the kingdom 39 : their whole forces had not 



been engaged in the unfortunate battle with the Illyrians 4D ; and 
thofe fierce invaders, impatient of delay, and only felicitous for 
plunder, having ravaged the open country, returned home to enjov 
the fruits of their violence and rapine. They probably intended 
foon to afiault Macedon with increafed numbers, and to complete 
their devaftations ; but they feem to have been alike incapable to 
concert or to purfue any permanent plan of conqueft ; and being 



diftinguifhed 



their blooming complexions, 



attive vigour, and longevity 41 , they were not lefs diftinguifhed by 
that irregular and capricious mode of ailing, and that inattention to 
remote confequenees, which i haraflerile the manners of barbarians. 

The warriors of l\conia and Thrace 41 were Ids formidable by State of 
their numbers, and equally contemptible for their ignorance and in- Pxonia/ 0 
docility. In early times, the Pieonians indeed had been regarded 
as a tribe leis lavage, and more conlidcrable 41 than their Macedo- 
nian neighbours ; but the former had remained ilationary, in the 
rudends of their primitive Hate, while the latter had been improved 
by a Grecian colony, and by frequent communication and inter- 



38 Dcmoflhcn. paffim. AIcxrtkI. a pud Plinium, lib, vii. cap. clvii. 

J9 Tiuicyd. ). xj. p. i68. 41 Cornel. Ncpos in Iphicrat. Xcnoph. 

4,) Athcn.TUs, 1. xi. p. ^06. Anal). I. vii. p. jq^. 

41 laitian. in M.ici oWi'v. , k Cornel. 4J I lippucrai. dc Kpidctn, 
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C Y.vt P ' C0ur ^ e wid 1 the Grecian republics. Of the Thraeians we have had 

occafion to fpeak in the preceding parts of this work. The deftruo 
tive ravages of Seuthcs 44 reprefent the ordinary condition of that 
unfettled and inhofpitable country, fometimes united under one 
chief, more frequently divided among many, whofe mutual hoftiln 




banifhed 
of the Grecian 



Exclufive 
contained not anv 



city, nor even any confiderable town. The barbarian Cotys, who 
was dignified with the title of king, led a wandering life, encampin 
on the banks of rivers with his flocks and followers 4S . War and 
pafturage formed the only fourccs of his grandeur, and even the 
only means of his fubfiftence. 

Philfp dif Such were the firft enemies with whom Philip had to contend, 
fentment of Their own capricious unfteadinefs delivered him from the Illyrian& 
tries 6 C ° Ua " To the P^onians, who ravaged the north, lie cither fent a depu- 
tation, or applied in perfon ; and partly by bribes, partly by avtfu] 
promifes and flattery, perfuaded the invaders to retire. The fame arts 
prevailed with the felfifh king of Thrace 46 , whofe avarice readilv 

facrificed the caufc of Paufanias, while Philip thought the remaining 
wealth of Macedon ufefully conilimed in removing thefc barbarous 
foes, that he might refill, with undivided ftrength, the more formi- 
dable invafion of Argrrus and the Athmian?. 

PhiUp c!e- The Atlicnian fleet already anchored before the harbour of Mc- 
of Maccdiui. thone ; Argrtus, with his numerous followers, had encamped in 
oi\mp. t j ic province of Picria; and tlieir united forces prepared to m.urh 



A. C. 3»Co. northward io Edcfla, or -/Pg.T, the ancient capital of Macedon, 

where rhey expected to be joined by a powerful party, whom lear 
or inclination would bring to the ftanilard of the banilhed king. 



44 See r.bov, c. xvvi. p. 174, k frqq. di'TiJit urbiuin 

^ Athcn.cus 1. xii. p. 3 -p . Porta* vir Mnccdo, & fu bruit irmufoi 

4ft DiuJor. bicui. J. xvi, left. 3, Horace mutter U' us, Lib. Ode 16. 



alluues to l.Scfc events : 
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The Macedonians who adhered to the intereft of Perdiccas, or C X xxm ? 
rather of his infant fori, had been difpirited by the recent vic- 
tory of the lllyrians, and the misfortunes confequent on that 
event. But the manly exhortations, and undaunted deportment 
of Philip, roufed them from their defpair. They admired 
the dexterity with which he had difarmed the refentment of the 
Thracians and Pcconians, His graceful perfon, infinuating addrefs, 

and winning affability, qualities w T hich he pofTefled in a very un- 
common degree 47 , gained the affe&ions of the Macedonians, who 
either recolledled, or were fttidioufly reminded of, a prophecy 4 ', 
that announced great glory to their nation under the reign of the 



fon 



one confent, "This is the man whom the gods point out as the 



founder of 



The dangerous condition of 



the times admits not of an infant reign- Let us obey the celcftial 
voice, and entruft the fceptre to hands alike worthy to hold, and able 
to defend it 49 / 5 This propofal feemed-not extraordinary in a coun- 
try, which had been long accuftomed to interruptions in the lineal 
order of fucceflion. Amvntas was ict alkie, and Philip, who had 



of 



with the royal title and authority 



He clefrats 



While all ranks of men were thus animated with atteetionntc ad- 

the pretender 

miration of their young king, the obiolcte chums of Arga-us could Argxus, and 



h\$ Ath - n l.in 



only be maintained by arms. Attended by his Athenian allies, he a uxiiiario" 
marched towards F.dcfla ; but that city Unit its iratcs a-ainll him. 
Difpirited by thus repnlie, he made no t.utlier attempts to gain ad- 
million into any ui tue Macedonian cities but directed his courfc 

47 ./Efchin. cle Falfj I.ei'.-uioiw. e\ii!cr,t)\ cnmpofeil nftrr the evont, O rvr to 

4H Iii the vSibyl ! inr wife. prclVrvctl iu coi.him thr t.ul, that the- hi|vr4iiKin ot the 



Paufanins (in Adiair.) I'iiiiin U nam.il a* ni niiiiuw.' uas wiou- ht upon lor tlic pwouic: 
the author of the <\ accilo man j;ic.iti)ch, ami ol I'., ilip Julim, 1. vii. c.\i. 
the dcilrutlion of the lanjul in loj/told 4 ' Ibid. idem, 
under another IMiiJin. TluTe vciio, though >° JJioJuj u^, ibid. 

backward: 



V 
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CHAP, backward to Methone. Philip, who had now colle&ed fufficient 

ftrength to take the field, harafled his retreat, cut his rear to pieces, 
and defeated him in a general engagement, in which Argacus him- 
felf fell, with the flower of his army. The reft, whether Greeks or 




Barbarians, were made prifoners of war 



51 



C, j » 



Uncommon It was on this occafion that Philip firft difplayed that deep and 
[^A^thenian artful policy, which, in the courfe of a long reign, gained him fudi 
and t \: : iccJo- powerful afcendant over the pa/Tions of other men, and enabled 

i.i.tn pnioa- * 1 J 

him uniformly to govern his own by the interefl: of his ambition, 
In the midfl of profperity, his proud and lofty fpirit mud have been 
highly provoked by the Athenians, as well as by the followers of 
Argrvus ; and the barbarous maxims and practices which prevailed 
in that age, left him at full liberty to wreck his vengeance on th 



a 



prifoners of 



interefl of 



both, who had fallen into his hands. But the 
uired him rather to foothe than to irritate the 
people of Athens, and to obtain by good offices (what he could net 
command by force) the confidence of his Macedonian fubjefts. The 
captives of the latter nation were called into his prefence, rebuked 

with erentlencfs and humanity, aJmlued to (wear allegiance to their 



new mailer, and promifcuoufly diftributed in the body of his army. 
The Athenian prifoners were treated in a manner (till more extraor- 
dinary 5 \ Inftead of demanding any ranfom for their pcribns, ho 
reftored tlieir baggage unexamined, and entertained them at lib 
table with liich condefcending hofpitality, that they returned lining 
full of admiration for the young king, and deeply perluaded ol hU 
attachment and refpeft for their republic M . 

5 ' DioJorus, I. xvi. fedl. 3. &c Dcmoflh. cero Terms not to have rrp:.rdrJ ihe aPeriiou 

jn Arillocrat. °* Dcmo(lheuc5, when, in f'pc.i 1 • of I'l.i- 

' l The fair fide of Philip's character isde- lip and Alexander, he 41 A' <t temper 

feribed by Diodor. I. \vi. p. 5; 10, & feqq. and magnus, alter fajpe ciirpiffim 115. * 9 I>m die 

p. ceo. fty Jufl. 1. ix, c. viii. The moil di fad- artificial character of Philip, v.liich i.uiril 

vantai^cous defcription of him is given by with his intercft, merits neiuer the | 'iiegy- 

Demojlhcnes, paffim, and by Athcn.eus, ries nor invcllives too liberally b< lioucd en it« 
1. iv. c. xi*. I. vi. c. xvii. Sc 1, x. c. x. Ci- iJ Dcmofllicnes in Arillocrat. 

They 
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appeafed 



They had only time to blaze forth the praifes of Philip, "when his C x 5xni P# 
ambafladors arrived at Athens 5 \ He knew that the lofs of Am- 
phipolis principally excited the rcfentment of the Athenians ; he t he ^hT^ 
knew that the intereft of Macedon required that refentment to be "/eaty o? * 

Imprefled with thefe ideas, he renounced all iurifdidtion P eace * nd 

1 ' J fnendihip. 

over Altiphipoiis, which was formally declared a free and inde- Olymp. 

pendent city, fubjed only to the government of its own equitable a] c\ 359. 
laws 55 . This meafure, together with the diftinguifhed treatment of 
the Athenian priibners, infured the fuccefs of his embafly. An an- 
cient treaty was renewed, that had long fubfifted between his father 
Amyntas and the Athenians. That capricious and unfleady people, 



prone to anger, were 



thliS 



not lefs fufceptible of gratitude, than 
lulled i. to repofe, at a time when Fortune having placed them at 



the head of Greece, both their prefent power 



and ancient g 



lory 



urged them to take the front of the battle againft Philip. Con- 
fiding in the infidious treaty with that prince, they engaged in a 
ruinous war with their allies 56 ; and ceafed, during feveral years, to 

make any oppolitinn to the ambitious defigns of the Macc- 

donian. 

The young king, having given fuch illuftrious proofs of his'abi- Plii'ip JnJ:i 

. > tu;cb the 

lit ics in negotiation and war, availed himiclt of the alledionatc ad- oiJcr of 



miration of his fubjetfts to cftablilh, during a feafon of tranquillity, 
inch inllitutions as might maintain and extend his own power, and 
confirm the folid grandeur of Macedon. 'The laws and maxims - -9- 
which prevailed in the heroic ages, and which, as we have already 
obierved, had been earlv introduced into that kingdom, circum- 
icribed the royal authority within very narrow bounds. The chiefs 

s 

and nobles, cfpcciallv in the more remote provinces, regarded them- 
lclves as the rivals and equals of their toveieigiu In lorugn wai 
they followed his (landard, but thc\ often lhonk his throne by do- 



,l Demo'hcn. in Aiillorrat. 
' ,6 Sec above, c. xxxii. ]». 3: ;. 

J 



IV! \ -c n . Sc.: ^. I . . 1 ' . 



mcllic 
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His military 

arrange- 
ments. 



meftic fedition ; and, amidft the fcanty materials for explaining the 
internal ftate of Macedon in ancient times, we may difcover feveral 
inftances in which they difavowed their allegiance, and affumed in- 
dependent government over confiderable diftri&s of the country 57 . 
The moment of glory and fuccefs feemed the moft favourable for extin- 
guishing this dangerous fpirit, and qualhing the proud hopes of the 
nobles. In this defign Philip proceeded with that artful policy 

which chara&erifes his reign. From the braveft of the Macedonian 
youth, he chofe a felecft body of companions* \ who, being diftin- 
guifhed by honourable appellations, and entertained at the royal table, 
attended the king's perfon in war and in hunting. Their intimacy 
with the fovereign, which was regarded as a proof of their merit, 
obliged them to fuperior diligence in all the fevere duties of a 
military life 59 . The noble youth, animated with the hope of 

glory, vied with each other to gain admiflion into this diftinguifhed 
order; and while, on one hand, they fcrved as hoftages 60 for the 
allegiance of their families, they formed, on the other, an ufeful fe- 
minary of future generals 6 \ who, after conquering for Philip and 
Alexander, at length conquered for themfelves, and divided the ipoils 
of the ancient world. 

It is ignorantly faid by fome writers 61 , that Philip, in the firft year 
of his reign, invented the phalanx, a body of fix thoufand men, 
armed with Ihort fwords, fit cither for cutting or thrufling ; ftrong 
bucklers, four feet in length, and two and a half in breadth; and 
pikes fourteen cubits long, which, ufually arranged fixteen deep, 



57 Strabo, I. vii. p. 326. Xcnoph. Ilirt. 
Crrrc. 1. v. 

5 * Arrian, k /Elian. 
15 /Elian, 1. xiv. c. 4 ). 
61 Arrian fays, f< -t±* n t.Ah Nf**»'V&»» tk: 
■.rxJu , M " the Ions of men in oflicc;" which 
well aprees with the idea of their being hof- 
ra^es for the fidelity of ihcir parents, lie 
\lo alenbes the inrtitucion to Philip. L< that country. 



<J>»;iirirw r.Sr. *ub'<TTrKn;, Arrian, I. iv. p. Sy. 
ftl Curtius, !. viii. c. 6. 
* x Diodoru.s Siculus, L xvu f. 3. and all 
the Roman writers of" (J reck hillory. It was 
natural for the Romans, who beflan to know 
(J recce and Macedon almoll at the fame 
time, and who found the phalanx moll com- 
plete in the latter, to fuppofe it invented in 



formed 



* 
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formed the main battle of the Macedonians. But this is nothing dif- 
ferent from the armour and arrangement which had always prevailed 
among the Greeks, and which Philip adopted in their moft perfedt 
form; nor is there reafon to think that a prince, who knew the danger 
of changing what the experience of ages had approved, made any 
alteration in the weapons or ta&ics of that people". 



CHAP 

XXXIII. 




His attention 



more jud 



directed to procure, in fuffi 



horfes, and other necefifary inftruments of 



and exercifing 
and laborious ! 



ar; 111 reviewing 
m to that auftere 



6+ 



f which is the beft preparation for the field. 



The military refources which his activity had provided, his am- Conquer* 
bition did not allow to remain long unemployed. The death of 01 v 



ymp. 



Agis, the moft warlike chieftain, or, as he is called by an hiftorian 
king of the Pseonians, drew Philip into the field, to revenge recent 
injuries which thofe Barbarians had inflicted on Macedon. Among 
a people where the laws of peace or war are negle&ed or unknown, 
almoft every thing depends on the precarious character of their 
leaders. Deprived of the valour of Agis, the Pceonians loft all hopes 
of defence. Philip over- ran their country without refiftance; carried 
off (laves and plunder ; impofed a tribute on their chiefs ; took 
hoftages ; and reduced Pseonia to an abfolutc dependence on Ma- 
cedon. 

It is probable, that, according to the practice of the age, he per- Defeats the 
mitted or required a certain number of the vanquiflicd to follow his extend h\$ d 
flandard ; but the Pxonians were no fooner reduced, than Philip, 



territory to 
the Ionian 
f e a . 



tJ The improvement in the countermarch, 
10 which Philip gave the appearance, of ad- 
vancing, in Mead of retreating, mentioned by 
/Elian in his Taclics, c. xxviii. was bor- 
rowed, as this author tells us, from the La- 
cedemonians. If Philip increafed the pha- 
lanx, ufually Icfs numerous, to fix thoufand 
nien, this was far from an improvement; 
ami the latter kings of Macedon, who Avclled 



Vol. II. 



n 

J 



it to fixteen thoufand, only rendered that 
order of battle more unwieldy and incon- 
venient. The highcil perfection of Grecian 
taclics is to be found in Xenophon's expedi- 
tion. Seeabove, c. xxvi. p. 154, & ^qq- ^> cc 
alfo Polyb. l.xvii. p. 764, Sc Liv. I.xliv. c.40. 

u Polyrcnus, 1. iv. c, 3. l*7ontin. Strau 
K iv. c. !. 

*■* Diodortis, 1. ,\vi. feci. 4. 

F 



whom 



• 
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whom all feafons feemed alike proper for 
campaign againft Bardyllis and the Illyrk 
of his family and kingdom 
Illyi 



^ 



S 



66 



He 



of ten thoufand foot, and fix 



the frontier of 



before entering the country 



of his troops by a military oration, after the 
whofe manners, he feemed, on every occalio 
Indignation of paft injuries, 
glory of his crown, might be 



of 



the 



of 



his fubjeds, and the 
o influence the Mace- 
donian foldiers 67 , who could not fully enter into the more refined 
motives of their fovereign. Illyria had heen extended on the eaft 



5 



prejudice of Macedon, which it totally excluded from the 



excellent harbours on the Hadriatic 



68 



This 



iideration to a prince who feems to have early meditated the raid 



ing 



of a naval powe 
take with fafety 



Befide this, it was impoflibl 



the other meafures which he had in view, fhould 
he leave his kingdom expofed to the predatory incurfions of a 



they feared Macedon 



/ays 



formidable to that country. Directed by fuch folid principles of 



dour 



ler than governed by rcfentmcnt, or allured by the fj 
Qory, Philip proceeded forward, with the caution 



no 



cefiary to be obierved in an hoftile territory. After a fruitlcfs nego- 
tiation, Bardyllis met him in the field with an adequate body of in- 
fantry, but with only four hundred horfc. The prccife fcene of the 



engagement is unknown. The Macedonian phalanx attacked the 



The Greek name of this country is had a fignification far more extenfivc. Sec 

l^Ps, but more commonly o» lAXi.f»M, fiom Gibbon's Hiflory, vol. i. p. 27. 
its inhabitants. Vid. Arrian, 1. i paffim. The 67 The heads of the fpcech are given, in- 

Latin name is lllyncum ; moltKnglifti writers direclly, in the fragments of Theopompm. 
of ancient hiflory life Illyria, probably from the 6H Strabo fays, dwanu mv \\\ V :.xo\t (hilcct 

French Illyrte. The Greek \>>v?i; h defciibeJ y v^A <T$r t S;a riJi^uvoi nm«; and adds, that the 

by Strabo, I. vii. p, 317. h comprehended fhore of fllyria is as ahundanr, as thcoppo- 

rjie- callern Ihorc of the Hadriatic, between fitc coall of Italy is defective, in good hni- 

J pirus and lllria. 



The Latin lllyncum 



bours. Slrabo, 1. vii. 



Illy nan 



# 
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Illy 



column 69 in fronts while the targeteers and light-armed 



troops galled its flanks, and the cavalry harafled its rear. 
Ulyrians, thus furrounded on every fide, were crufhed between 



The 



oppofite 
ftrength 



aflaults, without having an opportunity to exert their full 

■ 

Their refiftance, however, muft have been vigorous, 
fince feven thoufand were left on the field of battle, and with them 
their gallant leader Bardyllis, who fell, at the age of ninety, fighting 



bravely 



The lofs of their experienced chief, and of 



the flower of their youthful warriors, broke the ftrength and courage 
of the Illyrian tribes, who fent a deputation to Philip, humbly 
craving peace, and fubmimng their fortune to the will of the con- 
queror. Philip granted them the fame terms 71 which he had lately 
impofed on the Pxonians. That part of their country which lies 
eaft of the lake Lychnidus, he joined to Macedon ; and probably 
built a town, and fettled a colony on the fide of the lake, which 
watered a fertile country, and abounded in different kinds of fi(h> 
highly efteemed by the ancients. The town and lake of Lychnidus 
were fifty miles diftant from the Ionian fea ; but fuch was the 

afcendant that the arms and policy of Philip acquired over his 
neighbours, that the inhabitants of the intermediate diftritt foon 
adopted the language and manners of their conquerors ; and their 
territory, hitherto unconnected with any foreign power, funk into 



t9 The Illyrians were drawn up in the Philip or his Ton Alexander ever erected any 
order of battle called wA^D*™, from ttAi»&. , a of thofc monumentsof viiVory ; which practice, 

he fay 6, was contrary to a Macedonian maxim, 
eftablillicd as early as the tin c of Caranu.-., 
when a lion having overturned one of his tro- 
phies, the wife founder of the monarchy re- 



brick; which clearly points out its futm. 

70 Frontinus Stratag. 1. ii. c. 3. 

71 It mould fecm from Diodorus, that the 
Illyrians had entertained the fame fuperlU 
tious terror of neglecting the interment of 
the dead, which prevailed among the Greeks. 
Vet Diodorus, perhaps, only ufed a privilege 
too common among hiflorians, of transfer- 
ring their own feelings to thole concerning 

whom they write. lie fays, that Philip 
" rellored their dead, and erected n trophy." 

Pau/iwuas (in Uiroiic ) denies that either 

.3 T ; 



ga rded this event as a warning to foi bear rail- 
ing them in future. JJut the medals of PJiiJip 
and Alexander, of which the reverie is fome- 
tinics charged with trophies, refute the afler- 
tion of Paufanias ; which is Iikewifc conrra- 
difted by Arrian, Cunius, and all the 
writers of the Iife > or evpcil.iion, of Alex- 
ander. 

2 fuch 



CHAP. 

xxxiri, 
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C *XXliL' *° uch an a0wIute dependence on Macedon, that many ancient geo 



Ph 

%n 



graphers conhdered it ass a province of that country 

Having fettled the affairs of Illyria, Philip returned home 




oi"m hip ° lis ' enj °^ tiie fwjeets of ™a:ary and repofe,. but to purfue more i m . 

cv.^.. portant and more arduous defigns, than thofe which he had hitherto 

557 ' carried on with- fuch fignal fuccefs. He had fecured and extended 

the northern and weftern frontier of Macedon j but the rich foutheni 
fhores, chiefly inhabited by Greeks,, prefented at once a more 
tempting prize,, and a more formidable enemy. The confederacy of 
Olynthus, having thrown off the yoke of Sparta, had become more 
powerful than ever. It could fend into the field ten thoufand 
heavy-armed men, and a large body of well-difciplined cavalry. 
Moll towns, of the Chalcidice' had become its allies or fubjects ; and 
this populous and wealthy province, together with Pangseus on the 
right, and Pieria on the left r the cities of both which were either 
independent, or fubject to the Athenians, formed a barrier fufficicru 
not only to guard the Grecian ftates againft Macedon,. but even to 
threaten the fafety of that kingdom. Every motive concurred to 
direct the active- policy of Philip towards acquifitlons immediately 
neceffary in themfelves,. and effential to the completion of his remote 
purposes.. In- the courfe of twenty years he accompliflied his dc- 
figns^. and conquered Greece ; often varying his means never 



ch 

thi 



dual progrefs 



we behold the opening and 



for that which followed, till the whole ended in the raoft fignal 



and fortune. 



udencc, 



Importance The importance of Olynthus and the Chalcidice could not divert 

1 that place. _ 

the lagacity of Philip from Amphipolis, which he regarded as a 

more neceffary^ though lefs fplcndid, conquefr. The poffeihon of 

71 Strabo, 1. vji. p. 327. 

4 Amphipolis, 
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ArriphipoHs, which would conne& TMicedon with the fea, and fecure 

to that kingdom many commercial ad vantages, opened a road to the 
woods and mines of Mount Pangseus the former of which was fo* 
eflential to the raifing of a naval power, and the latter to the forming 
aad> keeping on foot a fufficient military force. The place itfelf, Phi- 
lip, in the beginning of his reign y had declared independent, to avoid 
a ; rupture with the Athenians, who ftill afferted their pretenfions to 
their ancient colony. But their meafures to regain Amphipolis had 
hitherto been rendered ineffectual by the caprice or perfidy of Cha- 
ridemus, a native of Euboea, who, from the common level of a foldier" 
6f fortune, had rifen to the command of a confiderable body of mer- 
cenaries, frequently employed by the indolence and licentioufnefs 
of the Athenians,, a people extremely averfe both to the fatigue and- 
reftraint of perfonal fervice. They determined, however, to renew 

their attempts for recovering their dominion, while the Amphipo- 
litans, having tafted the fweets of liberty, prepared to maintain their 

independence- 

In this pofture of affairs, the hoftile defigns of Philip, which all Amphipolis 



enters into 



his artifice had not been able to conceal from the fufpicious jealoufy the Olyn- 
of the new republic, alarmed the magiftrates of Amphipolis, and dcracy-. R 
obliged them to feek prote&ion from the Olynthians, who readily 
admitted them into their confederacy. Emboldened by this alliance*. 

they fet at defiance the menaces of their neighbouring, as well as of 
their rrlorc diitant, enemy ; and their imprudent infolcncc readily 
furnilhcd Philip with fpecious grounds of hoflility. The Olynthians 
perceived that the indignation of this prince muft foon break forth 
into a&ion, and overwhelm the Amphipolitans ; while they them- 
fclves might be involved in the ruin of their new confederate. To 
anticipate- this danger, they lent ambafladors to Athens, requcfting 
an alliance with that republic againft the natural enemy of both 
ftat'cs, and an enemy whole iucccftful activity rendered him a jufr* 
objedt of tcrroiv 

This 



ao6 
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Thip alliance, had it taken place, muft have given a fatal blow to 
the ri/Itig<greatnefs of Macedon, which as yet was incapable to con- 
tend with the united ftrength of Olynthus and Athens. The fpi es 
and emifTaries of Philip (for he had already begun to employ thofe 
odious, but necefTary, inftruments of policy) immediately gave the 
Olynthus. alarm. The prince himfelf was deeply fenfible of the danger, and 



CHAP. 
XXXIII. 

trigues of 
Philip pre- 
vent an alli- 
ance between 
Athens and 



Artifices by 
which he 

g lined the 

Olynthjans. 



determined to repel it with equal vigour and celerity. His agents 
reached Athens before any thing was concluded with the Qlynthian 
deputies. Tfre popular leaders and orators were bribed and gained; 
the magiftrates and fenate were flattered and deceived by the mod 



fible declarations 
>n foot, bv whicl: 



A ncgociation was immediately 



Athenians, on condition that they furrendered to him Pydna, a place 
of far lefs importance. He promifed, befides, to confer many other 
advantages on the republic, which it was not proper at preient to 
mention, but which time would reveal 73 . Amufed by the artifices 
of the Macedonian, deceived by the perfidy of their own magiftrates, 
and elated with the hopes of recovering Amphipolis, the great object 
of their ambition, the fenate of the Five Hundred (for the tranfadtion 
was carried on with fuch hafte as allowed not time for afTemblino- 
the people) reje&ed with difdain the overtures of the Olynthians 74 ; 
who returned home difgufted and indignant. 

They had fcarcely time to communicate to their countrymen the 

angry paflions which agitated their own breads, when the ambafla- 
dors of Philip craved audience in the affembly of Olynthus. That 
artful prince affedted to condole with the Olynthians on the affront 
which they had received frrm the infolcncc of Athens ; but at the 
fame time tcflificd his furprife, that they fliould condcJcend to court 



71 Kai to Q,w>.\f,v fj.ii or wort a-rrofprir^v ivnr,. 

Demoflhcn. Olynth. i. p. 6, edit. Wolni. Jt 
is Ilrange that Wolfius has changed the order 
of the Olynthian orations, fo diftinclly marked i>(. r Ji. 
by Dion. Halicarn. in his letter to Auun*us. 



74 Dcmoflhrncs cxprefles it in the flrongeft 
terms, as if they had driven the Olynthuin 

from Alliens: " in Ofo»0i*{ a/mAatm n.i, 

Demoilhen. ibid. 



the 
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the diftant protedion of that proud republic, when they might tind XXX1U / 




in Macedon an ally near at hand, who wiflied for nothing more ear- 
neftly than to enter into equal and lafting engagements with their 
confederacy. As a proof of his moderation and fincerity, he offered 
immediately to put them in poflcflion of Anthemus, a town of fome 
importance in their neighbourhood, the jurifdidion of which had 
long been claimed by the kings of Macedon 7> ; at the fame time 
afluring them of his intentions to deferve their gratitude by ftill 
more important fervices, and particularly by employing his arms to 
reduce the cities of Pydna and Potida^a, commanding the oppofite 
fides of the Thcrmaic gulph ; places, therefore, of confiderable value, 
which he wiflied to fee dependent on Olynthus, rather than, as at 
prefent, fubjed to Athens. 

The immediate offers of Philip, his profefhons and promifes, in Philip br- 
which, as they fuited his intereft, he doubtlefs was fmcere, and flill phfpoiis. 
more, his fecret pradices with fome powerful men of Olynthus, 
effedually prevailed with that republic to abandon the caufe of Am- 
phipolis, whofe imprudent inhabitants had been at little pains to 
prevent thoie offences and complaints which naturally a rife between 
the jealous members of an unequal confederacy. By thcie intrigues, 
the Macedonian not only removed all oppofition tu bus views on the 

part of the Olynthians, but acquired the finccrc friendfhip of that 
people, who were ready to a/lift his arm*, and to iecond his inoft 
ambitious dcfigns. Pie therefore prepared for adion, becaufe he 

might now ad with fafety; marched rapidly towards Amphipolis, 

and pre/fed that city with a vigorous fiegc. The inhabitant^ deeply 
affeded by the near prolpcd of a calamity which they had taken 
little care to prevent, had recourfe, in their diftrels, to Athens. Thi- 
ther they difpatched Ilicrax and Stratocles, two c)i their molt diflin- 
guifhed citizens, to rrprrfent the* danger of an alliance between 
riiilip and Olynthus; to intrcat tlie Athenians to accept the Jinccro 



Olymp. 
cv. 4. 



75 Dcmoflhcn. Philip, ii. 4. 
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Sex XI i/" repentance of their unfortunate colony, and 




Amufes the 
Athenians. 



Amphipolis 

furrenders. 

Olymp. 
cv. 4. 

A. C. 357. 

Js annexed to 
Macedon. 



"Philip puts 
the Olynthi- 
ans in poffef- 
fion o' Pydna 
a:.d Potidxa. 



phipolis under the protection of their fleet. 

At that time the Athenians were deeply engaged in the fecial 
war ; yet the hopes of recovering fo important a fettlement might have 
directed their attention to Macedon, had not the vigilant policy of 
Philip fent them a letter, renewing the aflurances of his fricndJhip ) 
acknowledging their pfetenfions to the city which he a&uallv be- 
fieged, and of which he artfully laid, that, in terms of his recent 
engagement, he hoped fhortly to put them in pofleflion. AmuicJ 
by thefe infinuationg reprefentations, the Athenians treated the de- 
puties of Amphipolis with as little refpedt as they had lately dene 



befieged city was thus deprived of 



of 



a breach wa* 



made in the walls ; and the Amphipolitans, after an obftinacy of 
defence which could have no other effed: than to provoke the relenN 



of 



76 



The prudent Macedonian always preferred his own profit 



punifhment of 



It 



intereft 



aggrandife, not to depopulate Amph 



He 



fhed a few 



leaders, whole feditious 



mea 



Tlic 



with fufficient mildnefs. 



territory 



M 



from which Philip refolved that it Ihould never be dilmembcrcd, 
notwithrtanding his promifes to the Athenians. 

That he might arm himfelf againll the refentment of a people, 
whom, if he could not deceive, he was determined to defy, he cul- 
tivated, with great earncftriefs, the Olynthian confederacy ; and 

having befieged and taken the towns of Pydna and Potida*a, he 
readily ceded them to the Olynthians, who had but feebly a (filled 

him in making thefe conquefts. In the whole trunfadtion Philip 



7A Diodor. I. xvL c. viii. Dcraollh. OJynth, iii, fcft. 4 — 7 
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affe&ed to ad merely as an auxiliary.- The Athenian garrifon in Po- CHAP 
tidsea, who had lurrendered themfelves prifoncrs of war, he took under 
his immediate protection, and difmifled them without ranfom, artfully- 
lamenting that the neceffity of his affairs, and his alliance with Olyn- 
thus, obliged him to oppofe the interefts of their republic, for which 
he entertained the mod finccre refpett". 

It is impoflible that the Athenians, weak and credulous as they Philip pur- 
were, fhould have been the dupes cf this grofs artifice. But thev quells in 
could not immediately withdraw their exertions from the focial war, 
the events of which grew continually more unprofperous. Philip, 
ever vigilant and adive, profited of this favourable diverfion, to 
purfue his conquefts in Thrace, to which the pofleffion of Amphi- 
polis afforded him an opening. In the beginning of his reign, he 
had found it neceflary to purchafe a peace from Cotys, who ftill 
governed that country, but from whom Philip could not actually 



apprehend any formidable oppohtion. The late acquaintance of that 
Barbarian with the Grecian religion and manners, which he had 

adopted in confequence of his connection with Iphicrates and the 
Athenians, ferved only to deprave his faculties, and to cloud his 

reafon. We fhould pronounce ahfolutcly mad, the man who fancied 
himfclf enamoured of Minerva ; but the ancients, who believed that 
the gods often appeared in a human form, regarded with more ten- 
dernefs this frantic enthufiafm. Cotys was allowed to poffds his 
freedom and his crown, whether, with his ambulatory court, he 
traverfed the inhofpitable mountains of Thrace, or pitched his tents 
on the fragrant banks of the Strymon or the Ncffus, or to enjoy 

with more privacy the favours of his eclcftial iniflrcis, penetrated 
into the deep recedes of the bcautilul lorclts which adorned his 

kingdom. 



77 Diodor. 1, xvi. c. viii. & Dcmollh. Philipp ii. & 01} nth. i. 
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Takes poffcf- 

fion of the 
gold mines 
«t Crenidx, 
afterwards 
called Phi- 

lippi. 

Oiymp. 
cv. 4. 

A • 0 » 357* 



merits 



he approach of the Macedonians, having abandoned the grove 
scarfis, the favourite fcene of his wild and romantic enjoy- 
7S , he endeavoured to flop the progrefs of the enemy by a 
letter; but a letter from fuch a man could excite nothing but ridicule 
or pity, Philip penetrated eaftward thirty miles beyond Amphi- 
polis, to the town of Crenidx, fituated at the foot of Mount Pan- 
gseus, and diftant ten miles from the fea. He admired the foli- 
tary beauty of the place, which being bounded on one fide by the 
fea, and on the other by lofty mountains, was watered 
ftreams and rivulets, which, tempering the drynefs of the foil, 
produced the fmeft and moft delicious fruit and flowers, cfpecially 
rofes, of a peculiar hue and fragrancy. But the attention of Phi- 
lip was attra&ed by obje&s more important, by the gold mines in 
that neighbourhood, formerly wrought by colonies from Thafob 
and from Athens, but totally neglc&ed fince the ignorant Thra- 
cians had become mafters of Crenida\ Philip expelled thofe Bar- 
barians from a poffeilion which they feemed unworthy to hole!. 




manv 



Having defcended 



into the gold mines, he traced, by the 1 



ICip 



of torches, the decayed labours of the ancient proprietors, 
his care the water was drained off'; the canals, broken < 
choaked up, were repaired; and the boiom of the earth was ;ipi; 



opened and ranfacked 79 with eager avidity by a prince, who weu 

knew the value of the precious metals. A Macedonian colony wa- 

planted at Crcnidar, which thenceforth afliimed the name cl Phi- 

llruek bv or- 



Iij)pi 8 °, a name bellowed alio on the golden coins 



Ta Thcoprmp. apud Athcr.x-um, 1. \u. clioly fpiendour, all the prrcrd'nfl nn: 



7v Scncc. N.itur. Qu.tII. 
I)e moll hen . m Lectin. 
g " r J')ic l.ual dcfe.it nnd 

and L'aftjus h.uc cl!ij fed, in their mcl.ni 



which dillinjuiifh Philippi. 



'i'l 



i c r e 



I 1 1 •• • 



1. v. p 760, tl expired, anil virtue yielded to l«»rcc. 



death (if II rut us 



C um fr.icU virtus, & miu.uej 

1 uii>c fulum tcii^cic memo. 
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der of Philip 8, 3 to the annual amount of nearly a thoufand talents, 
or two hundred thoufand pounds fterling 8 \ 

Having effe&ed the main purpofe of his Thracian expedition, the Philip fettles 
prudence of Philip fet hounds to his conquefts in that country, and Thcflaly" ° f 
carried his arms into Theflaly, which, by the murder of Alexander 
of Pherse, had got three tyrants inflead of one. Thele were, Tiffi- 
phonus, Pitholaus, and Lycophron, the brothers-in-law, the aflaffins,. 
and the fucceffbrs of Alexander. The refentment of the Theffa- 
lians, and the valour of the Macedonian troops, totally defeated 
thofe oppreffors of their country, who were reduced to luch humi- 
liating terms as feemed fufficient to prevent them from being thence- 
forth formidable either to their own fubjeds, or to their k ' neighbours. 
The ThcfTalians, who were fufccptiblc of all impreflions, but unca- 
pable of prefcrving any, concluded, in the firil emotions of their 
gratitude, an agreement with their deliverer, bv whiv.li thev furren- Advantages 
dercd to him the revenues arifing from their fairs and ti wus of Iwcdfrom*' 



tn.u counu v 



commerce, as well as all the conveniencies of their harbours and 
Ihipping ; and extraordinary as this cellion was, Philip found means 
to render 84 it effectual and permanent. 

He immediately contracted an alliance with Arybbas, king of Phili P mar 
iipirus, a imall principality winch lkirted the wcitcrn irontier of pias. 
Theflaly. In his cxcurlions from Thebes, Philip had early fcen ™ p ' 
Olympian, the lifter of that prince, wliofe wit and Ipirit, joined to A%L< 357 ' 
the lively graces of her youth and beauty, had made a deep ini- 
prefTion on his heart. r i licy were initiated, at the lame time, in 
the myfteries of Ceres, during the triennial feflival in the ille of 

Samothrace, which had been long as much dillinguilhcd as Kleulis 



11 Regale numifma Philippo:,. flJ Diodor. I. xvi. c. \Iv. \ Pint, in Pe- 



81 



Diodor. ]. xvi. c. ix. Juflin. 1. viii. lopid. 



c. iii. fpcaks differently; hut the whole of 84 Demoilh. Philip. I. 10. Polyxn. Scra- 

that chapter bears evident marks of igno- tag. l.iv. c. xix. 

fancc and error. 1,5 See above, c. xxi. p. 34. 
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itfelf, by the peculiar worfhip and protection of this bountiful god- 
clefs. But the adtive ambition which employed and engroffed the 
firft years of Philip's reign, had probably banifhed the memory cf 
his love, when his expedition into Theffaly recalled the image of 
Olympias. Their firft interview naturally revived his tender paf- 
fions ; and, as the kings of Epirus were lineally defcend'ed from 
Achilles, the match appeared every way fuitable ; Arybbas readily 
yielded his confent, and the beautiful princefs was conducted into 
Macedon b \ 

The nuptials of Philip were folemnifed at Pella with unufual 
pomp and lplendour. Several months were deftined to religious 
ihows and proceflions, to gymnaftic games and exercifes, to muii- 
cal and dramatic entertainments. The young and fortunate prince 
naturally took a principal fhare in all thefe fcenes of feftivity ; and 
it is probable that, amidft the more elegant amufements of lik 
court, Philip might dilcovcr that ftrong propenfity to vicious in- 
dulgence, that delight in buffoons and flatterers, and other dilgrace- 
ful ministers of his more criminal pleafures, which however coun- 
teracted and balanced by his ambition and magnanimity, diigraccd 
and tarnished the fuccceding glories of his reign. It is certain tb: 
the voluptuous inactivity in which he fecmed funl^, encouraged the 
hopes of his enemies 87 . The tributary princes of Preonia and II- 
lyria prepared to rebel ; the king oi Thrace engaged in their de- 
figns, which were concerted with more caution than is ufual with 
Barbarians; and this general conlpiracy of neighbouring llate> 
might have rcprcflcd for a while the fortune of Macedon, if Philip 
had not been feafonably informed of the danger by his faithful par- 
tilans and emiflarics in thofe countries. 



juftin. 1. vii. c. vi. 17 Diodor. 1. xvi. c. xxii. 
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Early in the enfuing fpring he took the field with the flower of 
the Macedonian troops. Parmenio, the general in whom he had 
moft confidence, crufhed the rebellion in Illyria. Philip was equally quafhcs their 
fuccefsful in Paconia and Thrace. While he returned from the lat- Olymp. C> ' 



C A H P 
XXXIII. 

n ; 1 1 p 



ter, he was informed of the vidtory of Parmenio. A fecond mef- aVc.' 356. 
fenger acquainted him that his horfes had gained the prize in the 
chariot races at the Olympic games ; a victory which he regarded 
as far more honourable, and which, as it proved him a legitimate 
fon of Greece, he carefully commemorated, by impreffing a cha- 
riot on his coins. Almoft at the lame time a third meflenger arrived 
to tell him that Olympias had brought forth a prince at Pella ; to 

whom, as born amidft fuch aufpicious circumftances, the diviners 
announced the greateft profperity 15 and glory. 

Such a rapid tide of good fortune did not ovcrfet the wifdom of Philip's let. 

if we may judge by the firft authentic tranfadtion which SLVaVnou^ 
immediately followed thefe events. This was the correfpondence with che r 

J 1 birch of 

Ariftotle the philolbpher, whofe merit Philip had early diicemed at Alexander. 
Athens, when he dill relided with his mailer Plato. The firft let- 
ter (fortunately prcferved) is written with a brevity which marks 
the king and the man of genius. " Know that a fon is born to us. 
We thank the gods, not fo much for their gift, as for bellowing it 
at a time when Ariilotle lives. We allure ourfclves that you will 
form him a prince worthy of his father, and worthy of Macedon," 
Ariftotle commenced this illullrious employment about thirteen years 
afterwards 80 , when the opening mind of Alexander might be fup- 

po fed 




88 Plat, in Alcxanil. aclnefs, the principal events in the lives of 
10 The chronology appear* from Diony- the philofophcr and orator. Ariilotle, a 
fins of Halkarnallu^s letter to Amni:i'us, native of Stagira, came to Athens in hi-, 
who, in Oilier to prove that Demollhencs eighteenth year, 367 A. C. There he con- 
had attained the hiphcll pnfeclion in the tinned twenty year*, as the fcholar or afliil- 
prac\ice, belute Ariilotle had delivered the ant of Plato, who died 348 A. C. Ariilotle 
theory, of eloquence, mailt*, great ex- left Athens on the death of his maftcr, and 

lpent 
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pofed capable of receiving the benefit of his inftru&ions. The 
fuccefs of his labours will be explained in the fequel. The fortune 
of Alexander furpafled that of all other conquerors as much as his 
virtues furpafled his fortune. Yet the fame of the philofopher abun- 
dantly repays the honour reflected on him 
fixteen centuries after the deftruftion of 

writings of Ariftotle ftill maintained an 



fine 



sd an unexampled afcendant over 
the opinions, and even over the actions of men. 

fpent three years at Atarneus, and two at years in the Lycxum, and died the year foj. 
Mytelene. From thence he went to Mace- lowing at Chalcis, aetat. fi«y-three, A. C. 



3 2 3> 

der. 



and a year after the death of Alexan- 
Dionvfius ad Ammxum. He reckons 
years in the education of Alexander. He by the archons of Athens ; I have fublli- 
returned to Athens 335 A. C. taught twelve tuted the years before Chriit. 



don, in the forty-third year of his age, and 
343 years A. C. He was employed eight 
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Philip's Prof perky. — Imprudent Meafures of the Aim- 
phiclyonic Council. — The Phocian, or Sacred War. 
Philo?nelus feizes the Temple of Delphi. — Takes the 
Field agai7if the Thebans and their Allies. — Defeat 
and Death of Philomelus — Affairs of Thrace, Mace- 
don, and Attica. — Onemarchus takes the Command 
of the Phocians. — Encounters Philip in Thcffaly. — He 
is defeated and fain. — Philip 's Defigns agai?ift Olyn- 



thus and Byzantium. — Traverjed by the Athenians. 
Phayllus takes the Command of the Phocians. — Philip 



marches towards Thermopylce. — Anticipated by the 
Athenians. — Dcmofthcncs 's fir ft Philippic. — Philip" s 
Occupations at Pell a — His Vices — and Policy. 



"TJHILIP had now reigned almoft live year?. He had greatly cn- c if a p 



larged the boundaries, he had fl.il! more augmented the revenues 



xxxiv. 



CM. I. 

A. C. 3 , 6 . 



of his kingdom. Pajonia, no longer the rival, was heeomc an ob- f^f^ritv of 

" 10 y I'/iilip in the 

lcquious province of Macedon. At the expence of Thrace and 11- hfth year of 
lyria, he had extended his frontier on the eaft to the lea of Thafosj ohm'rf."' 
on the well to the lake Lychnidus. Tie was mailer of Theflaly 
without having the trouble to govern it. Ilefecurcd many com- 
mercial advantages by the poflefiion of Amphipolis. His troops 
were numerous and well difeiplined ; his large finances were regu- 
lated with crconomy; and the mines of Philippi furnifhed him with 

an annual refource alike ufeful to his defigns, wliether he purfued 

the 
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CHAP, ambitious career of foreign conqueft, or fet himfelf to build up and 

XXXIV. 

confolidate the internal grandeur of his dominions. 




His profound The power of Philip was admired, and feared, by thofe who were 
JJbtepffi^ unable to penetrate the deep principles of his policy, which alone 



rendered 



The firft and moft 



of his defire was the territory of Olynthus, the moft populous and 
fertile portion of the Macedonian coaft. His fecond and far more 
arduous purpofe was to obtain the fovereignty of Greece. Bur inftead 
of difcovering thefe defigns, he had hitherto cultivated the Olyntliians 
with a careful affiduity, and had deferved their gratitude by many 
folid and important fervices. His fuccefs had been complete, and, if 
elated by the many advantages which wc have enumerated, he had 
already prepared to invade Greece, it is more than probable that the 
Olynthians would have conicnted to follow his flandard. But Philip 
was fenfible, that by fnatching too eagerly at this glorious prize, he 
might deftroy for ever his profpedl of obtaining it. While the Athe- 
nians were occupied and harafled by the definitive war with their 
confederates, he had, indeed, embraced the opportunity to gain 
poffeffion of feveral of their dependent fettlements in Thrace and 
Macedon ; colouring, however, thefe proceedings by the pretence if 
juftice or neceffity, and tempering even his hoflilitics by many par- 
tial a6ls of kindefs and rcfpedl. Before the focial war was ended, 
the feeds of difiention, lb profufely feattered in Greece, were likely 
to ripen into a new quarrel far more general and important. Philip 
patiently waited their maturity. I lis, hopes were founded on 

domeflic animofitics of Greece ; but the too early difcovcry of 
his fyftem might have united an hundred thoufand 1 warriors againrt 
their common enemy ; whereas, by the fee ret refinements of a flow 



1 The number is chofen as a very moderate dition, and the eighty thouf.ind vv hie h the 
medium between the two hundred and twenty (Irceks aftmlly mi fed againil Xcr.xcs anl 
thoufand men, afterwards promifed to Philip which Thucydidca fay.s, that the IVIoponnc- 
in the general convention of the Suites at h\m confederacy alone could fend into Al- 
Corinih for the fervice of the 1'crfian expe- tica. 
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nd fteady policy, he effe&ed his vaft purpofes without being obliged, C X x X ^ v P * 
on any one occafion, to fight againfl thirty thou&nd men. 

The Amphiclyons having recovered their authority in confe- He ^Miy 
quence of the events which have formerly been defcribed, began ^^J" 
early to difplay thofe dangerous paffions with which the exercife of ™ ea ^ rcs ^ 
uncontrouled power too naturally corrupts the heart. They pre- tyoniccoun- 
tended, that during the decline of their jurifdi&ion, many unwar- c 
rantable abufes had been introduced, which it became them to re- 
medy. The rights of religion (they faid) which it was their firfl 
duty to maintain, had been materially violated by the Phocians, who, 
alike regardlefs of the decifion of the oracle, and of an Amphiclronic 
decree, had ploughed lands confecrated to Apollo, and therefore 
withdrawn from agriculture'. Thefe lands, however, were con- 
fined to the narrow diftrict between the river Cephiflus and Mount 

Thurinm, on the wrftern frontier of Bceotia. The crime of the 
Phocians (if their ufeful labours deferve the namp of rrime) was 

neither great nor unprecedented, fince the Logrians of Amphifla had 
long cultivated the Crilfcan plain ; a more extenfive territory, and 
confecrated to the god by far more awful ceremonies \ But the 
proud tyranny of the Amphidlyons, carelefs of fuch diftin&ions, 
fulminated an angry decree againfl Phocis, commanding the facred 
lands to be laid watte, and impofing a heavy fine on that com- 
munity. 

It is believed that the Thcbans, the enemies and neighbours of which are 
Phocis, and whofe influence at that time predominated in the coun- JbcltcSby 
cil, were the principal abettors of this arbitrary mealure 3 ; a fuppo- 
fition rendered probable by the enfuing deliberations of the Amphic- 
tyons. Their next fcntcncc was dirc&ed againfl: Sparta, to punilh 
the injury of Phabidas, who, in time of peace, had furprifed 
and i'eized the Theban citadel. This breach of public faith, how- 
ever criminal and flagrant, had been committed lb many years be- 



the Thcban»; 



' s 'cc vol. i. c. v. p. 165. * See vol. i. C. v. p. 16?. X: fcqq. 1 Juflin. I. viii. c. i. & feqq. 
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who excite 
the refent- 
ment of the 
Phocians^ 

Olymp. 
cv. 4. 

A. C. 357. 



fore, that prudence required it to be for ever buried in obfcurity 
But, at the inftigation of the Thebans, the Amphi<£tyons brought it 
once more to light ; commanded the Lacedaemonians to pay a fine 
of five hundred talents ; decreed that the fine fhould be doubled, 
tlnlefs paid within an appointed time ; and if the decree were finally 
difregarded, that the Lacedaemonians ftiould be treated as public ene- 
mies to Greece \ 

The Phocians, fingled out as the firffc vi&ims of oppreffion, were 
deeply affe&ed by their danger. To pay the money demanded of 
them exceeded their faculties. It would be grievous to defolate the 
fields which their own hands had cultivated with fo much toil. The 
commands of the Amphi&yons were indeed peremptory ; but that 
council had not on foot any fufficient force to render them ineffec- 
tual, ftiould the devoted objects of their vengeance venture to difpute 
their authority. This meafure, daring as it feemed, was ftrongly 
recommended by Philomelus, whofe popular eloquence and valour 
gave him a powerful afcendant in Phocis. He poffefTed great here- 
ditary wealth ; contemned the national fuperftition ; and being en- 
dowed with a bold ambitious fpirit, he expedted to rife, amidft the 
tumult of adion and danger, to unrivalled pre-eminence in his re- 
public. After repeated deliberations, in which he flattered the va- 
nity, and tempted the avarice of his countrymen, by proving that to 
them, of right, belonged the guardianfhip of the Delphian temple, 
and the immenfe treafures contained within its facred walls', he 
brought the majority of the fenatc and afTcmbly into his opinion. 
As the propcrcft inftrumcnt to execute his own mcafurcs, Philome- 
lus was named general : the Phocian youth flocked to his ftandard ; 
and his private fortune, as well as the public revenues, were con- 



4 Diodor. I.xvi. c. xxiii. & fecjq. 

5 Philomelus died the refpedable autho- 
rity of Homer : 

Airap <Dwxi&>r E;£iJ*»Q< kai Evriff o<po$ i£>jov 



But Schcdiua and Epiftrophus led the Pho- 
cians, who inhabited Cypariflus, and live 
rocky Python," the ancient name of Del- 
phi, 



fume J 
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fumed in purchafing the mercenary aid of thofe needy adventurers, C X ^ V P " 
who abounded in every province of Greece, 

The following year was employed by Philomelus In providing The Phoci- 
arms, in exercifmg his troops, and in an embaffy which he under- 
took in perfon to Sparta. As that community had not difcharged the 

fine impofed by the Amphi£tyons 5 the penalty was doubled, and the de- gage the . 

* " a ' 7 Spartans in 

linquents were condemned to, pay a thoufand talents. The exorbitance their caufe. 



ans under 
Philomelas 
prepare tor 
war, and en 



Olymp. 
cvi. i. 



of this impofition might have juftilied the Spartans in following the 
example of Phocis, and fetting the Amphidlyons at defiance. But A " C ' 3 > 6 " 
Archidamus, who poffefTed all the caution and addrefs of his father 
Agefilaus, was unwilling to take a principal part in the firft dan- 
gerous experiment, and to poll: himfelf in the front of battle, againll 

the revered decrees of an affembly, confidered as the legal guardian 
of national religion and liberty. He affured Philomelus that both 
himfelf and the Spartans fully approved his caufe ; that reafons of 
a temporary nature hindered their declaring themfelves openly, but 
that he might depend on fecret fupplies of men and money 6 . 



on a meafure not lefs audacious than unexpe&ed. The temple of 0 f y 
Delphi, fo awefully guarded by fuperftition, was fcarcely defended 



Encouraged by this affurance, and by a confiderable fum 7 im- Philomelus 
mediately put into his hands, Philomelus, at his return, ventured temple of 

Delphi, 
mp. 

cvi. 2. 

A. C. 355, 

by any military force. Philomelus having prepared the imagination 
of his followers for this bold enterprife, immediately conducted them 
towards Delphi, defeated the feeble rcfiftance of the Thracida*, who 
inhabited the neighbouring diflridt, and entered the facrcd city with 
the calm intrepidity of a conqueror. The Delphians, who expected 
no mercy from a man devoid of refpeft for religion, prepared them- 
felves in filcnt horror, for beholding the complicated guilt of fieri- 
lege and murder. But the countenance of Philomelus re-alliircd 
them, and his difcourie totally difpellcd their ill-giouudcd iears. 



° 0 A^x j ^^ r '< a7roJi^a^no, tu. >.'.■> or, (^j- fA.is()'>V • Diodor. 1. xvi. p. 426. 

pn v iraTo tw nenQur, ifr.jt tcSuiD, \ai^ t 1 Diodorns lays, Jiltcca ulcuti. Diodor. 

*i 7**\Ta cry^TTfflt^tir, X°{*y ut * ai /.'i»4ia * »» ibid. 

3 II a He 
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He declared that he had come to Delphi with no hoftile difpofition 
againft the inhabitants, with no facrilegious defigns againft the 
temple. His principal motive was to emancipate the one and the 
other from the arbitrary proceedings of the Amphidtyons, and to 
aflert the ancient and unalienable prerogative of Phocis to be the 
patron and protestor of the Delphian fhrine. To the fame purpofe 

he fcattered declarations through the different republics of Greece ; 
his emHTaries acquainted the Spartans that he had deftroyed the 
brazen tablets containing the unjuft decrees againft Sparta and Pho- 



inflamed the refentment of the Ath 



e 



to Thebes ; and both thofe republics came to the refolution of fop. 

• 



porting 



and the Locrians, 



Employ* the The Thebans, on the other hand, who directed^ 
fure^nS- Theflalians, with other ftates of lefs confideration, who tamely 



jug mercena- 



obeyed the decrees of the Amphi&yons, determined to take the field 

Their opo 



m defence of their infulted 



flownefs 



deracies. Philomelus aded with more vigour. He received little 
afliftance from his diftant allies. But, firft, by impofing a heavy tax 

on the Delphians, who had been enriched by the devotion of 
Greece, and then, notwithftanding his declaration, by taking very 
undue liberties with the treafure of Apollo 8 , he collected above ten 
thoufand mercenaries, men daring and profligate as himftlf, who 
iacriliced all fcruples of religion to the hopes of dividing a rich 
fpoil. Such at leafl: was the general character of his followers. To 

the few who had more piety, or lefs avarice, he endeavoured to 
juflify his meafures by the authority of an oracle. The Pythia at 
firft refufed to mount the facred tripod. Philomelus fternly com- 
manded her. She obeyed with reluctance, obferving, that being 
already matter of Delphi, he might ad without fan&ion or con- 



* Diodorus fometimes acknowledges, anJ foma times denies, chat Philomelus meddled 
with the facred treafure. 

trouK 
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troul 9 . Philomelus waited for no other anfwer, but gladly in- ^xxiv ? * 
terpreted the words as an acknowledgment of his abfolute authority; 
and, with the addrefs iuitable to his fituation and character, con- 
firmed the aufpicious declaration of the prieftefs by the report of 
many favourable omens 

Having obtained the fuppofed fandtion of religion, Philomelus Takes the 

proceeded to fortify the temple and city of Delphi, in which he the Tifebans 
placed a ftrong garrifon ; and, with the remainder of his forces, theu aU 

boldly marched forth to repel the incurfions of the enemy. During 01 .y m P- 



CVl. 2. 



two years, hoftilities were carried on with various fortune againft A. c. 355 
the Locrians and Thebans. Victory for the moft part inclined to 
the Phocians ; but there happened not any decifive a£tion, nor was 
the war memorable on any other account but that of the exceffivc 
cruelty mutually infli&ed and fufFered. The Phocian prifoners were 

uniformly condemned to death, as wretches convi&ed of the mod 
abominable facrilege and impiety ; and the refentment of their coun- 
trymen retaliated with equal feverity on the unhappy captives whom 

the chance of war frequently put into their hands 



nforce 



fk 



Philomelus 

defeated, 

Olymp. 



A, C \ ' 



fure unavoidable. Entangled among the woods and mountains of a^V 4 ' 
Phocis, the conveniency of forage attracted them towards the fame 
point. The vanguards met unexpectedly near the town of Neone, 
and began to fkirmifh. A general and fierce aftion followed, in 
which the Phocians were repelled by fuperior numbers. Pathlels 
woods, abrupt rocks and precipices, obfl rutted their retreat. In 
vain Philomelus drove with his voice and arm to rally the fugitives* 
He himfelf was carried along by the torrent to the brow of a preci- 
pice, affliQed with wounds, and flill more with anguiih and defpair. 



0 A7r^0r^^jf|xiv>^ tfavrnq 7rfo< tvjv vni(ox r ' 9 ™ 10 Diodor. p. 429. 

fitxfaxiw 44 in i£iri aviu w£urlni 0 CuAh-aw" 11 Diodor. p. $30, k fe(]4« 
Diodor, p. 



The 



42 4 



c a a p. 

XXXIV. 




The Spar- 
tans attempt 
10 recover 
their domi- 
nion in the 
Peloponne- 
fas. 

Olymp. 
c\i. 3. 
A. C. 353. 



vcn 
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The enemy advanced ; it leemed impoffible to efcape their 
geance ; the refolutioh of Philomelus was prompt and terrible ; with 
a vigorous bound he fprang from the rock, thus eluding the torment 
of his own guilty confcience, and the relentment of his purfuers l \ 
While the Thebans and their allies admired this fpe&acle, as a ma- 
nifeft indication of divine vengeance u , Onomarchus, the lieutenant 
and brother of the Phocian general, collected and drew off the 
fcattered remains of the vanquished army towards Delphi. The 
confederates determined to expel them from that holy place, and 



nifhment 



to 



.ar 



to that to which the wrath of Apollo had driven the impious Philo- 



melus ,4 . 

Different caufes concurred to prevent Philip on the one hand, and 
Athen? and Sparta on the other, from taking a principal or early 

part in the Phocian war. The interefted policy of Archidamus, who 
dire&ed with abfolute authority the councils of Sparta, was lefs feli- 
citous to fupport the arms of his diftant confederates, than ambitious 
to recover the Lacedaemonian dominion in Peloponnefus. The op- 
portunity feemed favourable for this purpofe, the Thebans being 
deeply engaged in another conteft, and the Athenians in ftrict 
alliance with Sparta. For fcveral years, the arms and intrigues of 

Archidamus were employed againft the Meflenians, Arcadians, and 
Argivcs. But the defign failed of fuccefs ; the inferior cities of Pe- 
loponnefus, roufed by a common danger, confederated for their 

mutual defence ; and Athens, though actually the ally of Sparu, 
was unwilling to abandon to the tyranny of that republic her more 
ancient and faithful allies, the Arcadians and Meflenians ,s . 

While 



ia Diodorus hints, that, had Philomelui 
been taken captive, his body would have been 
Jhockingly mangled : p.,Cv/>uro< t«» ( * t »k 

^ta>u<r»at< amar. p. 4 j 2 . 

13 Such it appeared to future hiftoriana : 



T^nl'i To* iiof. Diodor. ibid. 

14 Diodor. 1. xvi. p. 4^2. 

M The (jucftion appears to have oroi- 
fioncd warm debates in the Athenian a/R'in- 

bly: 
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While the politics of the Peloponnefus formed a fyftem apart, 
the facred war fhook the centre of Greece, and the affairs of Thrace 



his fons 



CHAP. 

XXXIV. 

The affairs of 
Thrace oc- 
cupy Philip 
and the A- 



occupied Philip and the Athenians. Cotys was dead 
KerfoWeptes, Berifades, and Amadocus, were all diffatisfied with the 
partition of his dominions. While their hoftilities againft each other thenians - 
exhibited the odious picture of fraternal difcord, the prizes for 
which they contended were fucceffively carried off by Philip. The 
encroachments of that prince at length engaged Kerfobleptes, the 
moft powerful of the co-heirs, to cede the Thracian Cherfonefus to 
the Athenians, who fent Chares with a numerous fleet to take pof- 
feifion of that peninfula. The town of Seftos alone made refiftance. 
It was taken by ftorm, and treated with great feverity by Chares ; 
while Philip befieged and took the far more important city of Me- 
thone in Pieria. In this fiege he loft an eye, a lofs which he is faid 
to have borne with impatience ,6 , as the circumftances attending it 

were alike difhunourable tu his judgment r\nd humanity l7 . 
It appears extraordinary that the Thebans, after the defeat and Onomarchus 

tskcs the 

death of Philomelus, fhould not have purfued their good fortune, command of 
without allowing the enemy time to breathe, and recover ftrength. oi^m^ 1 ^ 5 ' 
They probably imagined 

would deter a fuccefTor ; and that the Phocians would crave peace, 



that the fatal exit of that daring chief \ V1 ' C 4 \- 



bly : the Spartan and Arcadian parties were with Har lings. Philip caufed the airow to 
animated with the utmoft zeal ; and, ac- be (hot back into the place, with a new in- 
cording to the lively obfervation of Demoll- 
henes, the Athenian orators, had they not 
fpokc the Attic diale&, would have appeared, 
the one half Spartans, the other Arcadians. 
Dcmollhcn. pro Mcgalop. p. S3. 

16 Lucian dc Scribcnd. Hill. p. 365. 

17 Thefe circum fiances, however, rrll on 



fciiption, l< That he would hang up Allcrj" 
a threat which was executed as loon as lie 
was mailer of Mcthone. Fidions ihll mo * 
incredible were related on this fub|cc,l bv 
f.ibuloir v\ liters of the ape ol Alexander. 
Pluhp, it w.t, f.iid, lull his right eye by hi. 
uniraumahlr cuiiulity in prying into the 



the authority of" Suidas and LMpian. It is amours u'" Ulympias and Jupiter Amnion, 

faid, that when the arrow was extracted, the This rid iculrus flattery to Alexander has 

following inscription appeared or. it : " Alter been fo widely diiiiifcd, that it was luppofrJ 

to Philip** right eye. " Ailcr, it feems, had to be the fubjcfl reprcfented on the ccle- 

oflcrcd his ferviccs to Philip, as an excellent brated vafe, which is fo nuuh better rx- 

markfman ; to which Philip replied, that plained by Mr. D'Hancan illc. bee Re- 

he would employ him when lie waged war churches fur lei Arts dc la O'rcce, vol. ii. 

4 ii 



1 
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CHAP, if no t driven to defpair. Such indeed was the refolution of the 
xxxiv. r . . i i i i • . 

more refpe&able part of the Phocians. But the bold, impious, and 

needy, who compofed the mod numerous defcription of that people, 
were bent on continuing the war. An aflembly was convened, 
when Onomarchus, in a fet fpeech l \ flattered their hopes, and en- 




couraged them to perfevere. 



H 



he was named 



general ; and his condud foon proved, that he equalled his bro- 
ther in boldnefs and ambition, and furpafled him in activity and en- 
lerprile. None better knew the power of gold, or had more addrefs 
in employing it. With the Delphic treafure he coined fuch a quan- 
tity of money as perhaps had never before circulated in Greece. 
The Phocian army was reftored, and augmented ; their allies were ren- 
dered more hearty in their caufe; even their enemies were not proof 
againft the temptations which continually aflailed their fidelity. By 
feafonable bribes, Onomarchus diftrafted the councils of Thebes, and 

kept their arms inaftive. The neighbouring itates were pcrluadcd 

to obferve a neutrality ; while the Theflaiians, a people at all 
times noted for avarice and fraud 19 , and of whofe country the pro- 
verb laid, that it had never produced a bad horfe or an honefl: man, 

openly embraced the caufe of Phocis, 
Succefs of hia Thefe multiplied advantages were not allowed to languifh in the 

hands of Onomarchus, who hoped to eclipfc the unjuft motives ot 
his entcrprifc by the Hidden fplendor of vi&ory. At the head of a 
numerous and well-appointed army, he poured down on Lochs 
and Doris, ravaged the country, took Thronium by ftorm, lai« 
fcvcral cities under contribution, pierced into Bocotia, and made 
himfclf maflcr of Orchomenus. The Thcbans aflembled their forc^ 



arms 



1 1 



Ui+PorTic-fjutof ?>'jyo* du>.0ai. Diodor. I'-tiripidcs fpenks of the flippery dccrit'i of th^ 

p. 432. Theflalians. Dcmorthencs (OJynth. i. p. 4* 

,J) The Theflalians had the fame charaflcr c\ edit. Wolf.) fays, n T a to. tuv P.-m.-*.. ■* 

in Greece, as the Ligurians in Italy. 7.* yar a-nra. fj.iv *,* $4 rru Ql*h, am -n <* <■ -* 

Vane Ligus «'>• • " Philip was farther dillrefl'cd l»y \hc 

Ncquicquam patfias tantafti lubricas artes. infurredions of the Theflaiians, a prrpic 

Vjkc. iai chiefs by nature, at all times, to all nun." 

to 
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to ftem the torrent. Onomarchus firft met with a repulfe before c ***f 
the walls of Chseronsea, and ventured not to renew the engagement, 
having weakened his forces by placing garrifons in the important 
places which he had taken, as well as by fending a detachment 
of feven thoufand men, under his brother Phayllus, into Thef- 




faly 90 . 

In that country, the intrigues of Philip had counteracted the He encoun- 
gold of Onomarchus. But Lycophron, who was the chief partifan of 1 heflaly/ 
the latter, and whom Philip had formerly diverted of his autho- himt^rfclrc. 
rity, had again eftablilhed himfclf in Phci\c. Pegafe, Magnefia, 
and feveral places of lefs note, declared for the tyrant, and for Pho- 
cis. The Macedonian intereft prevailed elfewhere ; and the factions 
were equally balanced, when Philip, with his ufual diligence, en- 
tered Thcflaly, defeated Phayllus, belicgcd and took Pegafse, and 

drove the enemv with difrracc towards the frontier of Phocis. The 



fear of lofmg his newly-acquired intereft among the Theffalians, 
made Onomarchus evacuate Bocotia, and advance a gain ft Philip 
with his whole army. The Macedonians, thougli lefs numerous, 
did not decline the engagement. At the lirft charge the Phocians 
gave wav, and retreated towards the neighbouring mountains,. 
Philip ordered his men to purine in their ranks. It was then that the 
Phocians really began the battle. Onomarchus, forcfecing that th.' 
Macedonians would follow in cloie order, had po/Ud a detachment 
0:1 the limimit of the precipice, who were ready, on a given 
fignal, to roll down fragments of rock, and Hones ol an enormous 

fi/.r, on the embattled phalanx. This was the only mode (if attack 
for which the Macedonians were not prepared. The line of march, 
in which the moment before they proceeded with Inch iirmnels and 
confidence, was converted into a dreadful fcene ol carnage and ruin, 
before they recovered from their conllernation, the living Pho- 



Voj.. II. 



eians, 
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clans, who had decoyed them into this ambufh, returned to the charge. 
Philip, however, rallied his men ; and while Onomarchus hefitated 
to advance, drew them off in good order, laying, that they did not 
retreat through fear, but retired like rams, in order to ftrike with 
the more impetuous vigour 

This faying was finally juftified, although the Phocians and Ly- 
cophron firft enjoyed a fhort triumph. The tyrant eftablifhed him- 
felf, as he thought, fecurely, in his native city; the Phocians, rein- 
forced by their Theffalian allies, again invaded Bosotia, aflaulted 
and took Coroncca, and dreadfully alarmed the-Thebans, by the de- 
vaftations committed in the very centre of their territory. But the 
time of vengeance arrived. Philip having recruited his army, re- 
turned into Theffaly. The unfteady partifans of Ly cophron, had 
they determined to fhare his danger, would have proved unable to 
fupport his caufe. A confiderable portion of the Theflalians received 
the king of Macedon as their deliverer. Onomarchus, therefore, 
was obliged to withdraw his forces from Boeotia. At the head 
of twenty thoufand foot, and live hundred horfe, he marched to the 
defence of Lycophron, and was met by the enemy, ftill more nu- 
merous, on the level coaft of Magnefia. To remind his folcliers 
that they fought in the caufe of Delphi and of Heaven, Philip 
crowned their heads with the laurel confecrated to Apollo, and 
adorned his enfigns and ftandards with the emblems and attributes 
of that divinity 11 . Their onfet was impetuous and fierce, and their 
valour, animated by enthuliafm, rendered them irrefiftible, though 
the enemy, confeious of guilt, fought with the fury of defpair. 
Three thouland Thcflalian cavalry, who had fignalfy contributed to 
the vi&ory of Philip, rendered the purfuit bloody and destructive ; 
while tlie Phocians, having thrown away their armour, lied towards 
the fen, allured by the light of the Athenian fleet under Chares, 



7% Polyxcn. Str.itag. 1. ii. c. xxviii. Diodor. I. xvi. 34, & fecjq. 



JufUn. I. viii. 1. 



which 
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which was returning from the Cherfonefus. That commander feems 
not to have made any attempt to prote<a them. Above fix thoufand 
perifhed in the battle, or in the purfuit. The body of Onomarchus 
was found among the flain ; Philip ordered it to be hung on a gib- 
bet, as a mark of peculiar infamy ; the reft were thrown into the fea, 
as unworthy, by their impious facrilege, of the rites of funeral. 
Three thoufand were taken alive ; but it is not ablblutely certain 
whether they were drowned, or reduced into captivity ; though the 
latter opinion is the more probable "\ 

It might be expe&ed that fuch a dcciilve blow fhould have 
proved fatal to the Phocians. But Philip, who had conquered them 
in Theffaly, durft not purfue his advantages by invading Phocis ; 
well knowing, that an attempt to pafs the ftraits of Thermopylae 
would alarm not only his enemies but his allies. It was his in- 
tereft to perpetuate diflentions in Greece. For that rcafon he fo- 
mented the difcord that reigned among the dates of Peloponnefus ; 
and though he had puniihed the obnoxious Phocians, he was un- 
willing to terminate a war which diverted the public attention from 
watching too ftudioufly his own ambitious deligns. His vittorv over 
an odious enemy extended his juft renown, Ho iccurcd the domi- 



nion of Theflaly, by planting parri Ions in Phenv, Pcgala*, 

Magnolia. His army was 



and 



rmdy to march towards Greece on the 
firft favourable opportunity ; but till that fliould arrive, he rejoiced 
to fee both divilions of that country involved in war, which allowed 

* J The leaving fuch a clrcumllancc at all hand, taken nnf<>iK:>. Philip ! JU n:» ui():i >- 
doubtful, is very (hflionourablc to the accu- marchus, and threu the icil into the lea, a* 
racy of the compiler Diodorus. Ilia word.s guilty c.f i.u r : \-^'\ " 



The learned 



*>; h ; *o<riA«< «4Tiircrru-i. Literally, At length 
above fix thoufand of the Phocians ami mcr- 



will perceive, that I have (Mven t'-.e full fe-i." 
ol the wok! u.Y.cwr.cu* : and fjom tiie piecne 
and dill.nclivc force id' the p..;;kh, , , a- d 
which leparaic the mo li.ll tLuilc o/T'.r 
text, 1 am oi opinion that the can 
apply only to the je l nf i!:-»fe iv !ui were 



ccnarics were, on the one hand, taken up taken up dead. Tl.eie i. ,., ■!.:». .» deiei tni- 



drarfy among whom was the general. Not 
lefi than three thoufand were, on the other 



nate to be learned fiom [)».- woid * i.-i-* 



w hi* h lignili •« lui 
1 2 
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both 



him to accomplifh, unmolefted, the fubordinate purpofes of his reign. 
He had long deceived the Olynthians by good offices and pro- 
mifes, but now began to throw off the mafk, and to fhow that 
he meant to be their raafter. He aftuaJIy applied to Kerfoblcptcs 
whom he detached from the intereft of Athens j and having railed 
him on the ruins of the neighbouring chieftains of Thrace, thereby- 
obtained his confidence, and waited an occafion to deftroy him with 
fecurity 2 *. The dominions of that prince opened the way to Byzan- 
tium, the pofleflion of which muft have early tempted the ambition 
of Philip, who knew lb well to cflimate the importance of its litua- 

in commerce and in war. He began to difcover his do- 
figns againft Byzantium by attacking the fortrefs of Hcmiim, a 
place lb called from the neighbouring temple of Juno, which formed 
its principal ornament. The town of Heramm was fmall, and in 
itfelf unimportant ; its harbour was dangerous and deceitful; but 
being lituate contiguous to Byzantium, it ferved as an outwork and 
defence to that rich and populous city 2 \ 
Hismeafures The Athenians had fufTicient penetration to difcern the drift of 
bt^hT/Uhc- thofc cntcrpriics. They formed an alliance with the republic cf 

Olvnthus ; they warned Kerfobleptes of his danger; they voted a 
numerous feet to fail to the defence of Iieneum, or rather of Bv- 
zantium, with which, though rendered independent of Athcn.s !:v 
the focial war, they Hill carried on a lucrative commerce. Hut 
thefe fpiritcd exertions were not of long continuance. I'hilijA 
wound at Mcthonc. together with the continual labour and fali"».:e 
to which he had afterwards lubmitted, threw him into a dangerous 
malady. The report of his ficknefs was, before it reached Allien-, 
magnified into his death. The Athenians rejoiced in fo fcafonahic a 
deliverance, and laying afulc their naval preparations, bent iheir 
principal attention to the facrcd war u \ 



mans. 



ju.li.i. 1. 3. Dcmofl. Olynth. 2 & ]. M Idem ibid. 16 I Jem, uU foyn, 

TiuL 
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That unhappy conteft was renewed by Phayllus, the laft fur- C x " x (\ / P- 
vlvine brother of Philomelus and Onomarchus. As his caufe be- 

o ^ The Pho- 

came more defperate, Phayllus availed hinifclf to the utmoft of the cian, or fa- 
only refource which was left him. Having converted into ready 

ccr.tir ued by 

money the mod precious dedications of Delphi, he doubled the oivmp" 5 " 
pay of his mercenaries. This extraordinary encouragement brought CV111 - 
new adventurers to his ftandard, and foon rendered his army equal 
to that of either of his predeceflbrs. The fugitive Thcilalians, 
aflembled in a body by Lycophron, entered into his pay. Ty 
means of the Delphic trcafure, he acquired, like wife, the public 
affiftance of a thoufand Lacedemonians, two thoufaujj Achaean?, 
five thoufand Athenian foot, with four hundred cavalry. Thcfa 
powerful reinforcements enabled the Phocians to take the field with 
a good profpedt of fuccefs, and rendered thole who had lb lately 
been the objects of pity, again formidable to their enemies 1 . 

Philip, meanwhile, had recovered fiom Ina indiipoiition. The Philip, ; r . 
votes and preparations! uf the Athenians had taught him that his de- ^^7" 
ficms could no longer be concealed. Me was acquainted with the nslr ^ hr * t0 " 

H b 0 wards I her- 

alliance formed between that republic and Olynthus, I lis cmilfaries mopyLc. 
gave him intelligence of the attual commotions in Greece, where, 
the countenance and afliftancc of lb many powerful Hates abetted 
the facrileiie of the Phocians. The ocealion required that lie (hould 
appear in favour of his allies, and in defence of the pious caulc 
which he had formerly maintained with ib much glory. I lis tro- 
phies gained over Onomarchus were Hill irclh ard hiooming ; and 
not only the Thebans, Dorians, and Lociiaus, who were principals 
in the wai, but the Inicere votaries of Apollo in every quarter ol 
(Greece, lecrctly expeeled him as their dc'ivcrcr; while hU enemies 
admired his pietv, and trembled at his valour ; and as they had beet 
lately amulcd w\lh ihe news of his lickncls and death, ihcv would 
now view with religious terror his unexpected appearance at Ther- 



UK 



qwla:, 
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CHAP, mopyla*, to aflert the violated rights of the Delphian temple. Such 



xxxiv. 




of 



merous army, diredted his march 1 towards thofe celebrated ftraits 
which we have formerly defcribed, and fo often mentioned. 

This meafure But the event fhewed, that on this occafion he had made a filf* 

alarms the c 



Athenians; eftimate of the fuperftition or timidity of the Greeks, and particu- 
larly had built too much on the patience and indolence of the Athe- 
nians. That people penetrated his defigns, and determined to oppofe 
them. Under the veil of religious zeal, they doubted not that he 
concealed a defire to invade and conquer their country ; and, on the 
firft intelligence of his expedition, their forefight and patriotifm re- 
prefented the Macedonians, Theflalians, and Thebans, pouring down 
like a deftrudtive inundation, on Attica and Peloponnefus. "With 

who fail to an alacrity and ardour, of which there was no recent example in 

Ja\ and guard 

their councils, they flew to arms, launched their fleet, failed to 
the ilraics. Thermopylae, and took pofleffion of the ftraits 19 . 

Philio re- Never did Philip meet with a more cruel difappointment, than in 

appointment. 

being thus anticipated by a people whom he had fo often deceived. 
He retired with deep regret, leaving the Phocian war to be carried 
on by the Thebans and their allies. Meanwhile, the Athenians 
placed a guard at Thermopylae ; and, elated by the firft iultance 
of their fuccefs againft the Macedonian, called an alfembly to delibe- 
rate on mcafurcs proper to reftrain his ambition. 

Drmoflhe- This aflcmbly is rendered memorable by the firft appearance of 
!!; i-.u.mce Dcmofthcncs againft Philip, whofc mcafures from this moment he 

1 L ) 1 

j'j;'"' 1 "' ceafed not to watch, and to eounterad. Two years before, this 

illufirions orator, whofe works have been more praifed than read, 
and more read than underftood, began, in the twenty-eighth year 
of his age, to appear on the theatre of public life. The Athe- 
nians were then involved in the faercd war; their northern pol- 



DioJor. I. xvi. p. 437. *» Demollhcn. dc I'.iJi.i Legal. 2 9 . 
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feffions were 



affairs 
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order 



afpir- 



defigns, affected to extend their views to Ada, and to be 



motions 



to 



reduce the rebels of Cyprus, Egypt, and Phoenicia. In every af- 
fembly of the people, the creatures of Philip dwelt, with exag- 
gerated terror, on the naval and military preparations of the great 

king, which they reprefented as certainly deftined to revenge the re- 
cent injuries committed by the Athenian troops, under Chares, on 
the coaft of Afia. The trophies of Miltiadcs, Themiftocles, and 
Cimon, were adorned with all the pomp of eloquence ; and the 

Athenians were exhorted to imitate thofe memorable exploits of 

their anceftors in the Perfian war, which fhed a luftre on all the 

fucceeding periods of their hiftory. 

In this popular enthufiafm joined Ifocrates the orator, together Sentiment* 
with the ftatefman and general Phocion, two men whofe talents and Athenians 
virtues would have done honour to the mod illuftrious age of the !T' p ^ r J " p 

tins pnriLC» 

republic. The unhlemifhed integrity of liberates, the dilintercllcd 
poverty of Phocion, afford luflicient proof that neither of theft 1 great 



men were corrupted by Macedonian gold. But they both per- 



ceived that the indolence and unfleadinefs of Athens were incapable 
to contend with the unceafing activity of Philip, and both exhorted 
their countrymen to gain and cultivate the lricndfliip of a prince, 
againft whom they could not make war with any reafonable profpeft 
of fuccefs. 

liberates, from the mod accurate and cxtenfive furvcy of the poli- Tl-ofcrfi 



k* - 



tical hiftory of (Greece, difcovcred that a foreign war alone could ticul.n . 
heal the domcftic dilfentions which reigned in every (juarter of that 
divided country ; and from a thorough knowledge of the Inherent 
del efts in the government of Thebes, Athens, and Span.:, lie re- 
garded Maeedon as the Hate, and Philip as the genera!, bell en- 
titled* 
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•CHAP, titled, and bed qualified, to alfumt: the command of a military ex- , 

-pedition into Ana, to revenge ancient wrongs, and to deliver the 
Grecian colonies from the a&ual oppreffion of Barbarians. On this 
important fubjed he adddreffed a difcourfe to Philip ; he repeatedly 
infilled on the fame topic with the Athenians ; and it is obfcurely 
related, that on one occafion he reconciled thofe hoftile powers :j 



extenfiv 



conquefl. 



The peculiar The fentiments and views of Demofthenes were equally different 

views of De- . i t>i • i 11 ' 

moilbcnes, from thole of Ilocrates and Phocion on the one hand, and from 

thofe of the infamous hirelings of Philip on the other. None 
knew better than he did the corruption and degeneracy of his 
countrymen ; but he hoped to roufe them from their lethargy, 
a defign, arduous as it may fecm, fometimcs efledted by his elo- 
quence, the moft powerful, glowing, and fublime, ever employed 
by man ; and which, of all men, he had been at moft pains to ac- 
.quire and cultivate J \ His imagination was filled with the ancient 
glory of the republic ; in the ardour of patriotifm he forgot flic mo- 
deration of philoibphy ; and while be flernly maintained the prero- 
gatives and preventions of his country, he would rather have ice 1 1 
Athens defeated at the head of her allies, than victorious under tin; 
ftandard of the Macedonians, or any flandard but her own. With 
inch fentiments and character, he was naturally a favourite of the 
people, and a warm parti Ian of popular government ; while Pho- 
cion, like moll men of fenfe and worth in that a;^e, preferred a mo- 
derate ariflocracv ; and Ilocrates was inclined to regard a well-regu- 
lated monarchy as the hell of all governments 71 . 
• i; . In his full fpeeches before the aflembly, Demoflhcncs an- 

-i p j c .1 r i n 1 1 1 i J 1 

P l,l,lic nounced hiinlelf as the miniflcr of the people at larjje, whom he 

■ 

exhorted to awaken from their indolence, and at length to allium: 



1 Sec the Life of Iiorrates prcfiwd to my 
ti.uiil.itiu.i ui hi* woiKi. 



11 ninnjf. II.ilie.irn. Hut. De,r-<:h 
5 * See liis Nicotics Kvruy^as 

the 
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the dire&ion of their own affairs. They had been too long C x ^ X r/ Py 
governed by the incapacity of a few ambitious men, to the great 
detriment and difgrace of the community. Firft an orator at the 
head of all, under him a general, abetted by a faction of three 
or four hundred, availed themfelves of the floth and negligence 
of a people carelefs of every thing but plcafure, to domineer 
in the public councils, and to become matters of the ftate. From 
confiderations of their prcfent corruption and wcaknefs, as well as of 
the defigns and commotions of neighbouring powers, he advifed 
them to forfake all diftant and romantic fchemes of ambition ; and, 
inftead of carrying their arms into remote countries, to prepare for 
repelling the attacks that might be made againft: their own domi- 
nions. He infilled earneftly on a better regulation of their finances, 
on the retrenching of many fuperfluous branches of expence, and 
efpecially on a more equitable repartition of public burden?, in pro- 
portion to the fortunes of individuals ; which, though the income of 
the ftate had dwindled to four hundred talents, were actually more 
confiderable than at any former period. While the rich cheerfully 
paid their contributions, the poor mud be willing to forego the hur- 
denfomc gratuities which they derived from the trcafurv ; and all 
muft be ready to take the field in perfon, that the public ferviec 
might be no longer betrayed, or difgraced, by ftrangcrs and merce- 



naries 31 



tSubfequent events juftificd the opinions, and enforced the counfcls Hi- fiiA Phi 
of Dcniofthcncs. The Athenians were dcli\ercd from their ill- 1 
grounded fears of Artnxcrvcr. Ochus, when ;Iu-y beheKl the pre- 
parations ot" that monarch directed agairl his rchcllious fuljcdls. 
The encroachments of Philip became continual! v more daring and 
more formidable ; and his recent attempts to fei/e the flraiLs of Thrr- 

mopyl.'v (hewed the ncccllity ot oppoling him with re-united vigilance 
and 



vi 11 



igour 



31 Vid. Oration, dc Chililur., £ dr Oulinand. IVj'uIj.'u- 



Vol. J I. 3 K 



In 
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In this jun&ure, fo favourable to awakening the activity of 
Athens, Demofthenes mounted the roftrum 3 * before any other ora- 
tor, apologifing for this forwardnefs in a man not yet thirty years of 
age, by obferving, " That already the ufual fpeakers had given their 
opinions on the fubjed: of Philip ; and that, had their advices been 
ufeful and practicable, they rauft have precluded the neceffity of 
any farther deliberation. Firft of all, Athenians ! you ought not to 
defpair ; no! not although your affairs feem indeed involved m 
equal confufion and danger. For the fame circumftance which is 
the caufe of your paft misfortunes, ought to furnifh the fource of 
your prefent hope. What is that ? Your own negligence and floth 
not the power of your enemies, have difordered the ftatc. Had 
your diftrefs arifen, notwithftanding your utmoft care to prevent it, 
there would then be little hope of relief. But fince it is occafioned by 
your own mifcondudt, you need only repair your errors, in order to 
retrieve your affairs. Confidering the weaknels of Athens, thus dc- 
fpoiled of her dominions, and the ftrength of Philip, which has in- 
creafed immoderately at our evpence, fhould you think him a for- 

enemy, you doubtlefs think aright. Yet refleft, Athenians, 
that there was a time when we pofTefTed Pydna, Potidrca, IWetlione, 
and all the furrounding territory ; that the nations in that nei"h- 
bourhood, now lubjedt to Philip, were then independent, and pre- 
ferred the alliance of Athens to that of Maccdon. In the infancy of 
his fortune, had Philip realoned timidly, as we do now, ' How 
fhali I, deftitute of allies, attack the Athenians, whofe garrilons 
command my frontier V he would not have engaged in thole cnter- 
prifes which have been crowned with fuch fignal fuecels, nor railed 
his kingdom to fuch an unexampled pitch of grandeur. No, Athe- 
nians ! he knew well, that towns and fortreflcs are but prizes of 



midable 



34 



I have ufed that word, becaufc adopted or gallery appropiiatcd Co the fpeakers in the 



in our language to exprefs the Zn^u, pulpit Athenian aflcmhJy. 



/kill 
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{kill and valour 35 propofed to the combatants, and belong of right 
to the conqueror ; that the dominions of the abfent are feized by 
thofe who take the field, and the pofleffions of the negligent and 
flothful by the vigilant and intrepid. Guided by thefe principles, he 
has fubdued, and governs all ; holding fome communities by right 
of conqueft, and others under the title of allies ; for allies no prince 
nor ftate can want, who are not wanting to themfelves- But fhould 
you, Athenians, imitate the example of Philip, and at length rouf- 
ing from your lethargy, apply ferioufly to your intereft, you would 

fpeedily recover thofe advantages which your negligence only has 
loft. Favourable occafions will yet occur ; for you jnuft not ima- 
gine that Philip, like a god, enjoys his profperity for ever fixed 
and immutable 3< \ No, Athenians! there are who hate him, who 
fear him, who envy him, even among thole feemingly the moll de- 
voted to his caufe. Thefe are univerfal paffions from which the 
allies of Macedon arc not, furely, exempted* They have hitherto 
concealed them, finding no refource in you ; but it depends on your 
councils to call them into adtion. When, therefore, O my country- 
men ! when will you exert your vigour ? when roufed by fome 
event ? when urged by fome neccflity ? What can be more urgent 
than the prefent jundhire ? To freemen, the moll neceflary of all 
motives is the fhame of mifconducL Or fay, will it ftill be your 
fole bufinefs to fauntcr in the public place, enquiring after news ? 
What can be more new, than that a Macedonian fhould conquer 
Athens, and cnflave Greece? Is Philip dead? No, but in great 
clanger. How arc you concerned in thefe rumours ? What matters 

35 A.\X* oiJir, w ffiJff; aOsraioi, twto jr.****, fM>- cvcitc their emulation and ardour. See vol. i. 

/ 

'j| TUVJU [All I Vi O TT IT X T.X X U * TH C. V. 

tr >i(juj Htitxti* n /x-.Tf. In ancient times the 

figure had more force, as well as dignity; 0--- i^i^ir rjnm r* ?r>,; .-, i mrryni, ~ .*>•. r* 

hecaulc at the Olympic, ami other (acred ah hat*. Join the 7 :md the u., the 

games, the fpcdlators were ufed to behold at tide and the iubllan tivc, and the i hat in 

the prizes propofed to the victors,' fx will be dillblvcd. 

fwo-fc', expo fed in the middle ol the field, to 
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C xxxfv ? * t0 7 0U w ^ether he is fick or dead, fince, if you thus manage your 



affairs, your folly will foon raife up another Philip 



37 p* J 



pupHelfby -After this animated remonftrance, Demofthcnes propofes a plan 
Demotihenes G f operations calculated chiefly for defence. The Athenians, he 

for refilling r y # w t 

Philip. obferves, were not yet prepared to meet Philip in the held. They 

muft begin by protecting Olynthus, and the Cherfonefus, from his 
incurhons. For this purpofe it was necefTary, to raife a body of two 
thciifand men light-armed, and an adequate proportion of ravalrv, 
which were to be tranfported under a proper convoy (as Philip had 
his fleet), with all expedition to the ifles of Lemnus, 1 hafos, and 
Sciathos, contiguous to the coaft of Macedon. Conveniently polled 
in thofe iflands, where they would enjoy neceflarics in abundance, 
the Athenian troops might avail themfelves of every favourable inci- 
dent, to appear at the fir ft fummons of their allies, and either to 
repel the inroads of the Macedonians, or to harafs the extended, and, 
in many parts, dcfencelefs territory of that people. Meanwhile, 
preparations would be made at home for carrying on the war in clue 
time, with more numerous forces, and with greater vigour. Such 
moderate propofals prove that Demofthcnes well underftood th 
genius of his countrymen. He required that only the fourth part 
of the troops lhould conhft of Athenian citizens, and the immediate 
fupplicN were only to amount to ninety talents. Pic knew that 
higher demands would alarm their indolence and love of plcafure; 
and lb fatally were they funk in the diflipated amufemcnts of the 
city, that it is probable the fmall armament propofed did not actually 
fct fail ; it is certain that no future preparations were made adequate 
to the public fcrvicc. 

Philip a/Tcfls The profound policy of Philip foftcrcd the fupinc negligence oi 
to lay a fide cn emies. p or more than two years after his retreat from Thcr- 

his ambition. J 



37 The fenfe indeed of that period, but rxx§v{ t>/-ui< in fit $1X1.7 wo* iroivaiTi p a\ n; 



* + 



neither its force? nor its harmony, can he vftfifflrt tok npa.y\ia<T% th> u$i ympuns t«;* 

tranflatcd. Ti0r>;*i <J>»Ai7r7ros 5 w ! tu» *zvih pv/Aw roaur^v nr^v^iui , 1<jo* nu,it 



xncpyla', 
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niopylse, that crafty prince much confined himfelf to his dominions, CHAP, 
and chieliy to his capital, anxious to diffipate the clamour occafioned 
by his too great precipitation to feize the gates of Greece- In that 
interval he indeed made an expedition to chaftife the rebellious fpirit 
of the Theflalians. But the greateft part of his time was fpent at His occupa- 
Pclla, and addided to the arts of peace, which he judged with fkill, ^ont^Tfi! 
and encouraged with munificence. That favourite city was adorned i! ence at 

0 J Pella. 

with temples, theatres, and porticoes. The molt ingenious artifta A - c - 3i°> 

^ 349* 

of Greece were fummoncd, by liberal rewards, to the court of Ma- 
cedon 38 ; and men of talents 3 ' and genius, who were too often cx- 
pofed to envy and perfecution in the former country, were received 
with open arms by a prince, who, amidft the tumult of war, afii- 

duoufly cultivated the ftudies of literature and eloquence. In his 
domeftic government, Philip adminiftcrcd juftice with impartiality, 
liltened with condefcenfion to the complaints oi his meanefl fubjects, 
and difdaining the ceremonious and forbidding pomp of tyranny, 
maintained an intercourfe of vilits and entertainments with his 
courtiers and generals 40 . 

In a prince lb rclpe&ably employed, it is difficult to conceive the His vices; 
odious and detectable vices with which Philip is upbraided by De- 
molllicncs 4 ' ; yet the brief deferiptions occalionally fketched bv the 
orator, are Idled up by an ancient hiftorian, who rcprcients the in- 
famies of the life of Philip in language well filled to arraign the 
horrors of Nero or I Icliogabalus. Could we believe the acrimonv of 

Theopnmpus, a writer who llourilhed in the age of Alexander, by 
whom lie was rewarded and honoured, not perhaps the lels willingly 
becaufe he had expnfed or exaggerated the vices oi his father, Philip 
lullied his great addons by the mofl enormous and detellable crimes. 



3W J ufl in . I. viii. r. ^. ° Piut. in Apopluh. & in Demollheu. & 

i>J Atuonp oiVn ( im l;s who lived a: Philip's Alcxand. 
court were, I, eoilluiie:. theoi au>r, Ncoptolcmus 41 ViJ. Demoilhen. cx edit. W pp. 5> 
I lie poet, A riiloilcmiri. ami Satyr us, celebrated S, 4."*, 06, \c, 
pl'ijeij,. ,/Lkhin. & Dcniuilhen. pufliui. 

Alike 
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Alike avaricious and prodieal, the wealth 



raoft 



y 



meaneft 



kind. 



His companions were chofen promifcuoully from Mace- 
donians and Greeks, and efpecially from Theffalians, the raoft pro- 
fligate of the Greeks, and were admitted to his familiarity and 
friendfhip in proportion to their proficiency in the moft odious and 
unnatural abominations 41 that ever polluted the worft men in the 
moft corrupt ages of the world. We muft, doubtlefs, make allow- 
ances for the gall of a writer, noted to a proverb for feveritv. Yet 
there is fufficient collateral evidence, that Philip's ftrong propeniitvto 
low wit, obfcenity, and drunkennefs, rendered him a prey to buffoon? 
and parafites, and flatterers, and all the worthlefs retinue of intem- 
perance and folly. Thefe difgraceful afTociates of the prince, formed, 



war 



gradual wafte was continually recruited 




new members, who 



either were, or foon became, worthy of the old ; for, as we mall 

foon have occafion to relate, the whole band were alike cowardly 
and profligate. 

*» The epithets given them by Theo- of Theopompus. In his twenty-fi«h book 

pompus are, B&x^c. , abomina biles ; and x«- he fpeaks to the fame purpofe. *« Philippum 

r* up o,; the !aft word is compounded of x*. cum ThefLlos intemperantes e/Tc ac laicirz 

•vaUe, and taurus; and tranflated /«- petulantifque vita; profpiceret, eorum con- 

Jtgmtur mtntulatus, which correfponds to the ventus ac contubernia inllituifle- iifquc uti 

enormita, of the A uguftnn hiftorians. placeret modis omnibus fuifle coratun, cum 

The following defcnption of the friends of illis falufle, commiflatum fui/fo, cuivis libi- 

Philip ts too indecent for modern language, dini fc ac nequitia: tradidiOe." ' A mifhken 

" Horum en.m qu.dam jam viri barbam iden- paflagc of Diodorus ha. made fn-nc learned 

tidem radebant k vellebantur: alii vcro bar- men doubt the authenticity of thefe defcrip- 

bati citra pudorcm viciflim fe impudicabant, tions. Diodorus (I. xvi. fed. 3.) fays, that 

flupris intercutibus fe flagitantes; regi vcro Theopompus y , y ^<p, t3l MT , U\h-, T '. 

duo vcl tres circumduccbantur qui patcrcn r**:rr, .« u , Virrt j , 9mH9i . .. had written (hr 

tur muliehria, tc candcm opcram navarent hiltory of Philip in fifty-cight books, live <■( 



alios Aibagitantes. Quamobrem 
alicjuis non amicos regis, fed amicus cflc 
credidilTet, ncc milites fed proilibula nuncu- 
paflet, ingenio quidem .\ natura (anguinarms, 
moribus autcm virilia fenrta, &c." This 
paflagc is quoted from the forty-ninth book cited. 

8 



which differ in llylc from the reft." Were wc 
there/ore to f ppofc the five lalt book*' 
rious (for that is the infcrcn.r vvhuh lus 
been drawn), the ohlrnation of Diudonn 
would not at all affect the padigcs alu-vc 

But 



* 
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But 



no time loft fight of thofe great principles of policy which regulated 
his public adminiftratton. Under pretence of wanting money to 
fupply the expence of his buildings, and other public works, he 
employed an expedient which is well known in latter times, and 
which has been carried to fuch excefs as threatens the fafety of thofe 
governments which it was intended to uphold. The letting loofe of 
the Delphic treafures had diftufed near a million fterling over 
Greece 43 . The unfettled ftaic of that country rendered thofe who 
had acquired wealth, very uncertain of enjoying it. With the rich 
and avaricious, Philip employed proper agents to take up 44 money 
at high intereft, which procured him two advantages of a very im- 
portant kind, the attaching to his government and perfon a numerous 
and powerful band of creditors; and the enabling him to pay, under 
the title of debts, and therefore, without fufpieion, the various pen- 
fions and gratuities by which he maintained his influence among the 
orators and leading men in the feveral republics. 

43 The Sacred War la fled ten years, and m ia t.yXmt», " exceeded ten thoufand ra- 

coft the Phocians ten thoufand talents, near lents;" a piodigious fum (considering the 

two mi Hi ns; it had already 1 a fled five years, relative value of money in thofe days), of 

and may be fuppofed to have coll near the which the iudden diffufmn could not fail to 

half of that fum. Diodor. J. xvi. p. produce mod i:npor;ant confcijucnccs. 
He fays, that the gold and filver dedications 44 Jullin. viii. 3. 
(which were coined into money) J jn f -« 
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CHAP. XXXV. 



Negligence and Li c e ?i t ioufn efs of the Athenians. — Phi- 



lip's Intrigues in Eubcea. — Phocion defeats the Ma- 
cedonians and Eubceans. — Philip invades the Olynthian 
Territory. — Demoflhc?ies' 's Orations in favour of the 
Olynthians. — Expedition of Chares. 




Olynthus. — Celebrates the Feflival of 
Dium. — Commits naval Depredations on Attica. 
His Embaffy to Athens. — The Athenian Embajjy to 
Philip. — CharaSler of the Ambajfadors. — Their Con- 
ference with the King. — Differently reported to the 
Senate and Affembly. — Philip's Conqucfls in Thrace. 
The PhocianJVar. — Negociations. — Philip's Intrigues. 

Decree of the Amphi&yons againfl Phocis. — Exe- 
cuted by Philip, — Mace don acknowledged the principal 
Member of the Amphiclyonic Council. 



c H a P. Hp HE Athenians, deceived by the inactivity of the king of 

Y Y Y V B 

\_j Maccdon, indulged thcmiclvcs, without rcicrvc, in their 

^cfiiSn- 0 favourite amufements. Their confederates, the Phocians, 



were 



tioufneftof abandoned; the war with Philip, in which they might well have 

the Athc- ^ ( 

nians. confidered thcmfclvcs as principals, was ncglcdcd. Magiflratcs 

cvii" 4. and people fecmcd only attentive to regulate public fcflivals and 
At L * 349 ' proccfllons, and to afecrtain the rcfpcdlivc merit of dramatic poets 

and performers- The fund originally intended for the exigencies 

of 
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of war, had already been appropriated to the theatre ; and a law was C X xxy P 




tiow enadted, on the motion of Eubulus, an artful flatterer of the 
multitude, rendering it a capital crime to propofe altering this un- 
exampled and moft whimfical deftination. It was in vain for De- 
mofthenes to refill the popular torrent. He was oppoled and over- 
come by Eubulus and Demades, the latter of whom, with talents 
that might have adorned his country, condefcended to fell its interefts 
to the public enemy. 

Born in the lowefl condition of life, Demades retained the vices Juftified by 
of his birth; and always difcovered that fordid fpirit, and weltered Demade5 ' 
in thofe brutal exceffes, which betray the want of early culture. 
Yet the acutenefs of his appreheniion, the ftrength of Ihj reaforc 
and memory, and, above all, the bold and copious flow of his un- 
premeditated eloquence, in which "he was allowed to excel even 
Demofthenes 1 himfelf, raifed him to a confpicuous rank in the 
affembly; and it being his biifinefs, as the hireling of Philip, to 
fail along with the ftream of popular frenzy, which the patriotifm 

of his rival endeavoured to ftruggle with, n>:d to Hem, he polTefled 
a free and ample fcope for exercifing his abilities. 

The people of Athens triumphed in the viftory of perfidious Phii,y s ,v 
demagogues over the wifeft and heft of their fellow-citizens, or gJJJ^J 111 
nthcr over the laws and conftitution of their country, when Philip Olymp. 
began to play thofe batteries which he had patiently raifed with A. C. 349. 
fuch {kill and fecrccy. The ifland of Euboea, which he called the 
fetters of Greece, was the firft object of his attack. Since the ex> 
puhion of the Thcbans, of which we have formerly taken notice, the 
Athenians had preferred their intercft in the ifland, where they 
maintained a (mall body of troops. The different cities, however, 
enjoyed the independent government of their own laws; they ap- 
pointed their own magiilrates ; they fometimes made war againft 



1 Plutarch, in bemoflhen. 

Vol. II. 3 L each 
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CHAP, each other j and feparately aflumed the prerogatives of free and 

y( ?C ?C \^ • 

fovcreign ftates, while they all colle&ively acknowledged their de- 
pendence on Athens. Such political arrangements made room for 
the intrigues of Philip. He fomented their civil difcord; gained 
partifans in each city ; and, at length, under colour of protecting his 
allies, landed feveral Macedonian battalions in the ifland\ 

Danger to Matters were foon difpofed to his with. The Macedonians were 

Athenian in- allowed to occupy the mod advantageous pofts. The Athenian partv 
iflanVwas 136 exclaimed and threatened; but Plutarch, the leader of that partv, was 
expofed ; gained to the interefts of Philip, and demanded auxiliaries from Athens, 

only to betray them into the hands of their enemies. Demofthenes, 
who alone penetrated this dark fcheme of villainy, entreated and con- 
jured his countrymen to put no confidence in Plutarch, But he was 
iingle in his opinion. The confidants of Philip were true to their 
xn after, and therefore urged the expedition. The friends of their 
country were eager to fave the ifle of Euhoea, and the capricious multi- 
tude, ever in extremes, rufhed with as much impetuofity to an enter- 
priie intended for their ruin, as they had long fhewn backwardncf- to 
engage in every other \ The promptitude and vigour of their prepa- 
rations much exceeded the expectation, and even alarmed the fear?, 
of the Macedonian fadtiom But the latter had gone too far to retreat ; 
nor could they forcfec the conicquences that happened, fo contrary 
their hopes. The Athenians, in fad, obtained a dccilivc vicU n, 
not by the ftrcngth of their arms, which was inferior to the enemy';, 
but by the wife choice of a general. 

from which The confummate prudence of Phocion, who, on his arrival :* 
tricat*cd° by Eubcra, found things in a worfc Rate than had been repivfenU"!, 
rhocion. rilkcd no chance of defeat, and loft no opportunity of advantap.' 



liv. Vi- 



Having cholcn a favourable poll, which was on all iules iurroiuu 
by broken and uneven ground, he defpifed the clamours of hi;> n:c: 



1 A.fihin. in Ctcfiphoi t. & DcxnoAh. dc 3 Dcmolth. dc Pace. 
Kalfi Legation, dc Pace. 4 Plutarch, in Phouun. 

a:ul 
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and the infults of the enemy. The treacherous Plutarch was quickly 
defeated in a mock battle, in which he fell back on the Athenian 
cavalry, who fled in diforder to the camp of Phocion. The Eu- 
bceans and Macedonians purfued with a rafh and intemperate ar- 
dour; and, elated with victory, and confident in their fuperior 

numbers, -prepared to aflail the camp. The general, meanwhile, 
performed a facrifice, which he ftudioufly prolonged, either from 
religion or policy, until he beheld the diforder of the afTailants, em- 
barrafled by the unequal ground, and by their own rafhnefs. He He c^fc.irs 
then commanded his men to (land to their arms, and fallying from ^anVand* 0 ' 
his entrenchments with intrepid valour, incrcafed the confuiion of Eubceans - 
the enemy, who were repelled with great (laughter towards the 
plain which they had at firft occupied. The activity of Cleophanes, 
who had rallied and formed the Athenian cavalry, rendered the vic- 
tory complete. The remains of the vanquifhed took refuge in the 
fortrefs of Zeratra, in the northern corner of the ifland, which, 
being attacked, made a feeble refinance \ The garrifon furren- 
dered ; but Phocion reftored all the Euboeans to liberty, left the 
people of Athens, inflamed by their popular leaders, might treat 
them with that cruelty, which, on a fnnilar occafion, they had in- 
Aided on the rebellious citizens of Mitylenc*. Having fpent a few 
weeks in fettling the affairs of the ifland, he returned in triumph to 
Athens, his ihips drawn up in line of battle, their ft cms crowned 
with garlands, and the rowers keeping time to the found of martial 
mufic. His fellow-citizens received him with acclamations of joy; 
but their inipruder.ee did not allow them to reap the fruits of 
his fuccefs, Moloiliis, an obfeure llran^er, was appointed, by ca- 
bal, to command the troops left in the ifland ; and Philip, having 
renewed his intrigues, carried them on with the fame dexterity, and 
met with better fuccels 7 . 



5 Plut. in Phocion. * Sec above, vol. i. C. xvi. pp. 557, & fcqq, 

1 Plut. in Phocion. 
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CHAP. i t i s worthy of attention, that Demofthenes followed the flandari! 

of Phocion to Eubcea, though he had ftrongly difapproved the ex- 
havi^urof 6 pedition. Both he and his rival 



iEfchi 



ud^cht^ ^ave occa fi° n t0 fpeak more fully, ferved in the cavalry, De- 
£ the mofthenes was reproached with being the firfl who deferted hi, 

rank, and among the laft who returned to the charge. jEfchines 
behaved with diflinguifhed gallantry, and had the honour of bcinp 



batde. 



appointed by Phocion to carry 
vi&ory \ 



of tl 



1C 



Philip 5n- Philip's difappointmcnt in Euboea only ftimulated his attivitw 
ritory of " His toils were fpread fo widely all around him, that when one part 

Olyip" 5- failed hq could catch his P re 7 in another - The OJynthians, againft 
A U r 4 ' whom he feemed to have long forgotten his refentment, were 

aftoniflied to obferve that feveral of their citizens grew rich and 
great in a manner equally fudden and unaccountable ; that they en- 
larged their poffeffions, built ftately palaces, and difplayed a degree 
of magnificence and grandeur hitherto unknown in their frugal re- 
public The unexpected invafion. of Philip revealed the myfterv. 



confiderable 



fofte 



try 8 . Their influence at home had recommended them to Philip, 
and the wages of their iniquity had increaled that influence, it 
would not probably have been difficult to prove their trcafon, but it 
feemed dangerous to punifh it; and the Olynthians were more Im- 
mediately concerned to repel the open ravagers of their territory 
TheOlyn- In this emergency they trailed not to their domeftic forces of u;i 

thians i m- 

pJopcthcaid thoufand foot and one thouland horfe 9 , but lent an em!)a(Tv 10 

©f Athena. A1 • ' • i • • i n ^ . „ 

Athens, inveighing in the ftrongeft terms againft Philip, who had 
firft courted, then deceived, and at laft invaded and attacked then:; 
and craving affiliancc from the Athenians, in confcqucncc of the al- 



7 /Kfchin. dc Falfu Lrjptionc, & Dcmoft. 8 Dcmollhcn. Olynth. pntfm. 
vi Midum. • Dcmoilh. dcFalfa Lrgationc. 



lia nee 
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liance formerly concluded between the two republics, to defeat the C X xxv ? * 



defigns of a tyrant equally daring and perfidious. 




Had 



heartily undertaken the caufe of Olyn- State of 



thus, Philip would have been expofed a fecond time to the danger Athens!* 
which he had eluded with fo much addrefs in the beginning of his 
reign. Thebes was employed and exhaufted in the Phocian war; 
the grandeur of Sparta had decayed as much as her principles had 
degenerated ; the inferior dates extended not their views of policy 
beyond their refpedivc diflridls. But the Athenians, recently fuc- 
cefsful in Euboea, and reinforced by the ftrength and refentment of 
fuch a republic as Olynthus, might have Hill rendered themfelves 
formidable to the public enemy, efpecially as at this juncture the 
rebellious humours of the Thellalians broke out afrefh, and led them, 
capricioufly to oppofe,. with as much eagernefs as they had often 
helped to promote, the intereft of Maccdon. But to compenfate thefe 
unpromifing circumftances, Philip poflefled ftrenuous abettors of his 
power within the walls of Athens and Olynthus j and his garrifons 
actually commanded the principal pofts in Theflaly. Above all, 
the indolence and vices of his enemies were nioft favourable to his 
caufe. The late fuccefs in Euboea, which fhould have animated a 
brave and generous people to new exertions and dangers, only re- 
plunged the Athenians into a flothful fecurity. While they enjoyed 
their theatrical entertainments, their fhows and feflivals, and all the 
cafe and luxury of a city life, they were little inclined to engage in 

any entcrprifc, that might diflurb the tranquil courfe of their plea- 
flirts. In this difpofition they were encouraged by their perfidious 
orators, who flrongly exhorted them to beware of involving them- 
felves in the danger of Olynthus, or of provoking the refentment 
of a prince whofc power they were unable to refill. The orator 
Dcmades particularly diflinguifhed his zeal in the Macedonian inte- 
reft ; adviling an abfolutc and total rejection of the demands of tho 
Olynthian ambaffadors. 

Dcmofthcncs 
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°xxxvf # Demofthenes at length arofc, and as the defign of calling the af- 

fembly had been already explained, entered immediately on the 




Firft oration 

ofDemofthe- queftion under deliberation. " On 10 many occafions, Athenians! 
<rf the have the gods declared their favour to this ftate, but never more ma- 

Olynthians. n if e ftly than in the prefent juncture. That enemies fhould be raifed 

to Philip, on the confines of his territory, enemies not contemptible in 

power, and, which is more important, fo determined on the war 
that they regard every accommodation with lUacedon, firft as infi- 
•dious, next as the deftrudion of their country, can be afcribed to 
nothing lefs than the bountiful interpofition of heaven. With every 

j 

thing elfe on our fide, let us not be wanting to ourfelves ; let us not 
be reproached with the unfpeakable infamy of throwing away, not only 
thofe cities and territories which we inherited from our anceftoi>, 
but thofe occafions and alliances offered us by fortune and the gods. 
To infift on the power and greatnefs of Philip belongs not to the 
prefent fubjedh He has become great through your fupine neglect, 
and the perfidy of traitors whom it becomes you to punifh. Such 
topics are not honourable for you : I wave them as fuperfluous, 

more material to urge. To call the king of Macc- 
don perjured and perfidious, without proving my aflertions, would 
be the language of infult and reproach. But his own adtions, and 
not my refentmcnt, fliall name him ; and of thefe I think it nccci- 
fary to fpeak for two rcafons ; firft, that lie may appear, what he 
really is, a wicked man ; and, fecondly, that the weak minds w 
are intimidated by his power and rciburccs, may perceive that tl. 
artifices to which he owes them arc now all exhaufted, and that 
ruin is at hand- As to myfclf, Athenians ! I fhould not only fear 



matter 



10 



I mean not a tranflaiion of Dcmoflheties. one of the few Greek writers that h.;.s h -n 

r I'!ic inferting his (peeihrs entire \W)ii!J dc- tranll ur.l, as the lace Mr. Harris f,i\ s m In 

/troy the humble uniformity of this hillo- Phil ofop hit;- 1 Kn(| nine- , by competent pn- 

rical work, with the dci'^n of which it funs: Di ^ Leland ami Franc is, in h.nr !.:!■ . 

t * 

would he inc-onfiilcnt to tr.inf.i ibe w li.it t lie Mr. Toum-il and the Al.he /\u : ;ci, m 

.orator found it ncccflary to fay, rcnr,u, and French; and Lhe A b jc Cdurotli, in IuL.m. 
enforce fo often. liefjclc*, JJcniullhcnca is 



s 



but 
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but admire Philip, had he attained his prefent height of grandeur by 
honourable and equitable meant. But after the moft ferious exami- 
nation I find, that at firft he l'educed our fimplicity by the flattering 
promife of Amphipolis ; that he next furprifed the friendfhip of 
Olynrhus by the deceitful gift of Potidsca ; that, laftly, he enflaved 
the Theffalians, under the fpecious pretence of delivering them from. 

In one word, with what community hath he treated which 



tyrants. 

hath not experienced his fraud ? Which of his confederates hath he 

r 

not fhamelefsly betrayed ? Can it be expedted, then, that thofe who 
promoted his elevation, becaufe they thought him their friend, will 
continue to fupport it, when they find him a friend to his own in- 
tereft alone? ImpofTible! When confederacies are formed on the 
principles of common advantage and affection, each member fhares 
the toils with alacrity ; all perfevere ; fuch confederacies endure. 
But when worthleflhefs and lawlefs ambition have raifed a fingle 
man, the flight eft accident overthrows the unftable edifice of his gran- 
deur. It is net, No! Athenians! it is not po/Tihle to found a lafting 
power on treachery, fraud, and perjury. Thefe may fucceed for a 
while; but time reveals their weaknefs For, as in a houfe, a fhip, and 
hi ftrudlurcs of every kind, the foundation and lower parts fhould be 
firm and iblid, fo the grounds and principles of aftions Should be juft 
and true. Hut fuch qualities belong not to the aclions of Philip 11 . 



u I am of opinion, then, that fcarlcfs of confequcnccs, you ought 
to affift Olynthus with the iitmoft celerity and vigour, and to dif- 
patch an embafly to the Thifialuns, to inflame their hoftility. 



t..SX'Xt» rt A X I r.CXCUXi u\\x TJt TO I a L" Tat 



yuj.-tTaci, KUk li/t uiTx XXTXft'i. aJT5£ yet - u\.a:,» 



11 The important, though trite proverb, 

tlint in public, as well as in private tranf- hIta*, u. X-> >w * fl'^yf* **» o^J^t 

attions, " honclly is the bell policy," was y t r f w*.an »~. rxi; tt.m^v, av tv^k' tu x^' u % l 

ne\er cxprcfled, perhaps, with fuch di|uii;\, f 

as in the following words of DcmoJlhcne> : 

• < ■ /•, *\ * L 

LT.tv (miv yy^ l>t ilioije; to. 7; i xyjict t.< ci)Y y xui x^inJjif L*^"/UTa ti>ai «.», htcl- *ai 7-1 w^a^ia/* 
vaci TotvTu trv[A$ f igri Ti »» (jLtT»x Mcn ™ ' • oXi^tK j xotk tjc s <* r X-*< xut Ta, t'A&Git/iiv ctXr.iim XJU OiKXlOti; 

uvcti TTfoar.kn '.mTj «,» «k »>» nv u m; r. t z ^.nyuticK; 

tHXi-mrv. Deinolllien. Olynth. i. or Olynth. ii. 
p. 7 ill, in the common bui incurred edition, 
of v\'olfius. 



o\ p7rt,m*i xui (pt^i\» rx<i avfA/po^t,, x.n p...i»> 



But 
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But take care, Athenians! that your ardour evaporate not in refolu- 
tions and decrees. Be ready to pay your contributions ; prepare to 
take the field ; fliow yourfelves in earneft, and you will foon diN 
cover not only the hollow faith of the allies of Philip, but the in- 
ternal and concealed infirmity of Macedon itlelh That kingdom has 
emerged from obfcurity amidft the contefts of neighbouring ftate^ 
during which the fmalleft weight, put into either fcale, is fufficicnt 
to incline the balance. But, in itfelf, Macedon is inconfulerablc 
an<l weak, and its real weaknefs is increafed by the fplendid, but 
ruinous expeditions of Philip. For the king and his fubje&s arc 
a&uated by very different fentiments. Domineered by ambition, he 
difregards eafe and fafety; but his fubje&s, who individually have 
little ftiare in the glory of his conquefts, are indignant, that, for 
the fake of one man, they ftiould be bar ailed by continual warfare, 
ajid withdrawn from thofe occupations and purfuits, which afford 
the comforts and happin^fs of private life. On the great body of 
his people, Philip, therefore, can have no reliance ; nor, what- 
ever may be faid of their valour and difcipline, can he depend more 
cn his mercenaries. For I am informed, by a man of undoubted 
veracity, who has juft arrived from Macedon, that none of Philip's 
guards, even Jthofe whom he treats with the affedlionate, but de- 
ceitful names of companions, and fellow-foldiers, can merit his 
eftccm, without incurring his hatred and perfecution. Such is the 
intolerable jcaloufy, llich the malignant envy, which crowns the 
other odious vices of this monftcr, who, defying every fentiment ot 
virtue and decency, drives from his preience all who fluiddcr, all who 
are difgiifted, at the mod unnatural enormities, and whofe court is con- 
tinually crowded by buffoons, parafitcs, obfecne poets, and drunkards; 
wretches who, when drunk, will dance, but Inch dances 11 as 
jnodefty dare not name- Slight and trivial as thefc matters may 

1% The xcfXx\«TfMor. Dcmoflh. p. 8. Vkl. ir appears that Dcmofthcnet's delicacy vv*u 
Schol. ad Ariftoph. in nubib. From the tic- merely complimental. 
(cription above given of Athenian manners, 

10 
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to fome appear, they exhibit the worthleffnefs of Philip, and an- c Y y™ P> 

• AAA Vi 

nounce the infelicity which awaits him. The dangerous defeats 
of his character are hid in the blaze of profperity ,J ; but when 
misfortune happens, his native deformity will appear. For it is 
eafy to prove that, as in the bodily frame, men, during the feafon 
of health, are infenfible of what is weak and difordered in their con- 
ftitutions, which imperfections are immediately felt on the firft ap- 
proach of ficknefs; lb the glory of foreign conqueft conceals the 
vices and defects of republics and monarchies ; but let calamity 
happen, let the war be carried to their frontiers, and thofe hitherto 
latent evils immediately become manifeft. 

" If there is a man among you, Athenians! who thinks that Philip 
is a formidable enemy, becaufe he is fortunate, I agree with that man. 
Fortune' 4 has a mighty influence, or rather Fortune alone domineers 

I 

in human affairs. Yet could you be permaded to do but the fmalleft 
part of your duty, I would greatly prefer your fortune to Philip's ; 
for you, furely, have better reafon to truft in the affiftance of 
Heaven. But we remain, I think, ina&ive, hefitating, delaying, 
and deliberating, while our enemy takes the field, braving feafons 
and dangers, and neglecting no opportunity of advantage. And if 
the indolent and carclcfs are abandoned by their befl: friends, can we 
expedt that the gods, however favourable, fliould afnft us, if we will 
not help ourielves?" 

The people of Athens, animated to their duty, on the one hand, The cxtra- 
hy Dcmolthcnes, and feduced, on the other, by the hirelings of [Son of 
Philip " and their own deceitful paffions, imprudently fleered a Char "- 
middle courfe, which, in public affairs, is often the moft dangerous. 
Convinced that the prefcrvatiun of Olynthus was the befl fafeguard 



11 Sccundx its mire funl vitiis obtcntui. the difpenfations of Providence; and, by 
Sail u ft . p,ood Fortune, the Favour of Heaven. 

From what is faid below, it appears " I'hilochorus in Dioinf. Kpiil. ad Am. 



Out, by Fortune, DcmoAhcncs heie means monium. 

Voi,. II. 3 M 



of 
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o£ Attica,, yet, unwilling to tear themfelves from their beloved plea- 
fujres, they determined to fend Chares, with a fleet and two thou- 
fand mercenaries, to the afTiftance of their allies. This commander, 
who was the idol of the multitude, but the difgrace of his country 
and of his profefhon ,5 , fhewed no folicitude to proteft the depen- 
dencies of Olynthus, which fucceffively fubmitted to the Mace- 
donian arms. To gratify the rapacity of his troops, he made a 
defcent on the fertile eoaft of Pallene', where, falling in with eight 
hundred men commanded by Audreus, called the friends of Philip, 
he obtained over thofe contemptible cowards an eafy and ludicrous 
vidtory, which ferved only to amufe the comic poets of the times. 

Haying gained this advantage, Chares became unwilling to try his 
fortune in any feverer conflict ; and difdaining, as he affeded, to 
follow the. motions of Philip, returned home, and celebrated his 
triumph over the vain, boaftful, and voluptuous Audceus 17 ; not, how- 
ever, with the fpoils of the vanquifhed, but with the fum of fixty 
talents, which he had extorted from the Phocians, who were adually 
in alliance with Athens 18 . 

The thoughtlefs multitude, who judged of the expedition of 

Chares by the expenfive pomp with which he entertained them at 
his return, talked extravagantly of invading Macedon, and chaflifing 

the infolencc of Philip I9 , when a fecond cmbafly arrived from 
Olynthus. The inhabitants of this place had been flmt up within 
their walls; they had loll Stagyra, Mieiberna, Toronc, cities of 
conlklerablc flrength, bolides many inferior towns, which, on the 
fir ft appearance of Philip, were forward to receive his bribes, and to 

open their gates 2 '; and this fhamelul venality, in places well pro- 
vided for defence, made the king of Macedon oblervc to his genei als, 
that he would thenceforth conlidcr no fortreis as impregnable, which 



,ft Timothcii5 fai J of him, " that he wns nicknamed a\ticT{v*r 9 the co k. /\thn,a'us 
filler to carry the baggage, than tjcommanJ l.xii. p. 534. ,H Athcoicus, ibid, 

an army." Plut. in Apophth. ,u Dcmollhcn. Oly nth, ii. 

tT Among his contemporaries, he was 1J Diudoiu.s, I. .vvi, p. .150. 

COUld 
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cmld iidihit a mtrle iaden with money". Dejected by continual c **£ v ? ' 

AAA V » 

lofles, the Olynthians turned their thoughts to negb'ciafion, that fhey 




irtight at Idtft amufe the invader till the arrival of the Athenian fuo 
cou'rs. 'Philip penetrated their defign, and dexteroufly turned their 
arts -agairift them ; afFe&ing to lend an ear to their propofals, but 
meanwhile continuing his approaches, till, having got within forty 
ftadia of their walls, he declared that of two things one was necef- 
fary, either they mud leave Olynthus, or he Macedon" This ex- 
pKcit declaration from an enemy, who often flattered to deftroy, but 

who might always be believed when he threatened, convinced the 
Olynthians ot what they had long fufpeded, that their utter ruin 
was at hand. They endeavoured to retard the fatal moment by a 
vigorous felly, in which their cavalry, commanded by Apdllonides, 
particularly fignalifed their valour 23 . But they were repulfed by 
fuperior numbers, and obliged to take refuge in the city. 

In this pofture of affairs, the ambafladors failed for Athens j and Second cm- 

# , baiTy to 

having arrived there, found, to their utter aftonifhment, the multi- Athens, 
tude ftill enjoying the imaginary triumph of Chares. This com- 
mander, who chiefly owed his credit to the afcendant of fuperficial 
qualities over the undifcerning folly of the people, was a warm and 
a&ive partifan of democracy, and as fuch viewed, even by De- 
mofthenes, with too partial eyes. The orator, befides, well knew 
that the irregular, ufelefs, or deftru&ive operations of the Athenian 
arms ought not always to be charged on the mifcondudt of the ge- 
neral. The troops were always ill paid ; fomctimcs not paid at all ; 
and therefore difobedicnt and mutinous. Inftcad of iubmitting to 
controul, they often controulcd their leaders; their rcfolutions were 
prompt and ungovernable ; when they could not perfuadc they 



11 Plutarch. Diodorus, p. 45 1 , relates the more by gold than by arms. Diodorus, 

matter (bmevvhat differently. But he ac p. 450. 

knowledges that the king of Macedon boall- " Dcmofthcn. Philipp. iit. 

ed that he had augmented his dominions 1J Id. ibid. 

3 M 2 threatened; 
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threatened ; and compelled even prudent commanders to meafures 
wild, ruinous, and difhonourable. 

Demofthenes t therefore, who again undertook to fecond the de- 
mauds of Olynthus, waved all accufation againft particular perfons. 
After endeavouring to reprefs the vain confidence of his country- 
men, which had been excited by the fuppofed advantages of Chares, 
and the venal breath of corrupt orators, he defcribes the real danger 
of their allies, which he perfuades them to regard as their own, 
The crifis was now arrived ; and if they negle&ed the prefent op- 



portunity of fulfill 



to Olynthus, they mud 



foon be obliged to meet Philip in Atrira. He 

various occaficms, wlii^li ihcy had already loft 



of 



pacious tyrant, this hoftile barbarian, this mixture of perfidy 



violence, for whom he cannot find any name { 
u But fome perhaps will fay, it is the bufinefs of 
vife, not to upbraid. We wifh to aflift theOIynt 



mo ft 



Appoin 



for 



not to ena£t new laws ; they are already too numerous ; but to re- 
peal thofe whofc ill effedts you daily experience ; I mean the laws 
relating to the theatrical funds (thus openly I declare it), and fomc 
about the foldiery. By the firft the foldier's pay is confumed, as 
theatrical expences, by the ufelefs and ina&ivc ; the lecond fcrccn 
from juftice the coward who declines the fervice, and damp the ar- 
dour of the brave who would be ready to take the field. Till thek 
laws be repealed, expedt not that any man will urge your true in- 
tcreft, fince his honed zeal mud be repaid with dcflrudlion." After 
Luliding ftili farther on this delicate and dangerous iiibjet't, De- 
modhencs probably obferved difpleafurc and refentment in the coun- 
tenances of his hearers, and then (as his cudom was) artfully tuni- 



dilcourfc : " I fneak thus, not with a view to irivc ode 



for 
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for I am not fo mad as without neceffity to offend ; but becaufe I 
think it the duty of a public fpeaker to prefer your intereft to 
your pleafure. Such were the maxims and conduct (you your- 
felves know it) of thofe ancient and illuftrious orators whom all 
unite to praife, but none venture to imitate ; of the virtuous Arifti- 
des, of Nicias, of Pericles, and of him whofe name * 4 1 bear. But 
fince minifters have appeared who dare not addrefs the affembly, till 
they have firft confulted you about the coutifels which they ought to 
give, who afk, as it were, What fhall I propofe ? What fhall I ad*- 
vife ? In what, Athenians ! can I do you pleafure ? the fweet 
draught of flattery has concealed a deadly poifon ; our ftrength is 
enervated, our glory tarnifhed, the public beggared and difgraced, 
while thofe fmooth-tongued declaimers have acquired opulence and 



fplendour 



Confider, Athenians ! how briefly the conduct of your 



anceftors may be contrafted with your own ; for if you would pur- 
fue the road to glory and happinefs, you need not foreign ih- 
ftrudors : it will be fufficient to follow the example of thofe from 
whom you are defcended. The Athenians of former times, whoiri 
the orators never courted, never treated with that indulgence to 

which you arr* aCcuAomcd, held, with gcucnd conient, tho love- 

reignry of Greece for fixty-iive years 16 ; depoiited above ten thou- 



iand talents in the citadel ; 



king of Macedon in that fub- 



jedUon which a Barbarian owes to Greece ; created many and illuf- 
trious trophies of the exploits which their own valour had at- 

Dcmollhcnc*, who afted fuch a diAin- nc.^ himfclf allows [hi-, : the orators, he 
guifhed part in the Pcloponnefian war. Sec lays, dare not adJreis the people rvow with 



above, vol. i. c. xvii. p. 577, & fcijq. 

1S h is worthy of obfervation that, in this 
difcourfc throughout, DemoAhcncs infills 
that the people at large enjoyed much Ids 

authority in his time than in the day of garchy — The populace are the flaves of their 

demagogues, and the demagogues of the 



that freedom whidi they ufed formerly. 
This apparent contradiction fhewb the na- 
ture and tendency of that fpecies of popular 
government which the Greeks called ochLo- 



Arillides, &C. All depend*, he aflcrts, on 
the popular ornr rs and magi (t rates. 



populace. Inftcad of liberty, theie j\ an in- 



^.^m,." Yet it is well known that, tcrchange of fervitude. 
fincc the ape of Ariftides, the government 
had become more dcmocratical . Demo.'lhc- 



16 DcinolihencVs chronology here is m 
accurate, tice above, p. 0j, in the note. 
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chieved by land and 



the 



a(5tions place them 



Thu: 



was 



{lately edifices which they raifed, the temples which they adorned 

i 

the dedications which they offered to the gods, will never be ex- 
celled in magnificence ; but, in private life, fo exemplary was their 
moderation, and fo fcrupulous their adhevence to the frugal max- 
ims of antiquity, that if any of you has examined the houfe of 
Ariftides. or Miltiades, he will find them undiftinguifhed above the 
contiguous buildings by any fuperior elegance or grandeur. The am- 
bition of thofe illuftrious ftatefmen was to exalt the republic, not to 
enrich themfelves* 7 ; and this iuft moderation. 



accom 



* 4 

and patriotifm, raifed their country (and no wonder !») to the height 
of profperity. Such was the condition 



of 



and honeft men. Is it the fame 



minifters ? I wave other topics on which I 



might enlarge- But you 



Th 



Lacedaemonians loft ; the Thebans haraffed by war ; no other re- 

thy of afpiring to the fovereignty- Yet at this period, 



wo 



when we might nor only have defended our own poffeflions, but 

have become the arbiters and umpires of all around us, we have been 
ftripped of whole provinces ; we have expended fifteen hundred 
talents fruitlefsly ; we have loft, in time of peace, the alliances and 
advantages which the arms of our anceftors had acquired ; and we 
have raifed up and armed a moft formidable enemy againft ourfelves. 
If not, let the man ftand forth who can fhow from what other cauic 

Philip has derived his grcatnefs. But the milcrablc condition of our 
foreign affairs is, perhaps, compenfated by the happinefs of our 
domcftic ftate, and the fplendid improvements of our capital. Roads 



* 7 Private illisccnfus erat brevia 

Commune magnum. Hon. ode xv. 1. ii. 

4 



rcpairci 
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fountains i and follies 48 / And the minifters chap. 

XXX v» 



who have procured us thofe magnificent advantages, pafs from po-. 

to opulence and dignity ; build private palaces 




meannefs 



which infult the edifices of the public ; grow greater as their coun- 
try becomes lefs, and gradually rife ou its ruins. What is the fource 
of this diforder ? It is, Athenians ! that formerly the people did 
their duty, took the field in perfon, and thus kept the magiftrates 



in awe." 



The aifembly remained infenfible to the motives of intereft and Licentiouf- 

nefs of the 



honour. Tnftead of taking the field in perfon, they fent to Olynthus Athenian 

a body of foreign infantry, amounting to four thoufand, with an profligate 



fifty 



This 



Charidemus, 



unworthy general, who was the Have of his mercenaries, and of 
his own deteftable pafIions, gratified the rapacity of his troops by 
ravaging, the Macedonian province of Bottisea, on the confines of 
Chalcis. At length, however, he threw his forces into Olynthus ; 
and the befieged, encouraged by this reinforcement, hazarded ano- 
ther fally, in wliich they were defeated and repelled with confider- 
able lois. The Athenian mercenaries were rendered every day more 
contemptible by their cowardice, and more dangerous by their liccn- 
tioufnefs. The beaftly Charidemus had neither inclination nor abi- 
lity to rcftrain their irregularities. According to his cuftom, he 
drank, at every meal, to a fcandalous excefs : his brutality inputted 
women of Olynthus; and fuch was his impudent and abandoned 
profligacy, that lie demanded of the fenate, as a reward for his 



the 



Macedoni 



uty 



In this Hate of affairs, the Olynthians a third time applied to The c-.u;- of 
Athens. On the prefent oecafion, /Kfchmcs, who afterwards became 



th.- O.w.- 

1 1, i.i r,i \ i«/o • 

* 

roully fur • 



^* Uxyru flrnri V;>.. Ppmoflhrncs dif- occurs in his wot ks, it is plain th.:t he m vcr \ ■ j * j ^ 

umc<l lu.t fuch n ;;infllc of words when it four lit for it. ! n. 

I Mm led itfeij naturally ; but a* it rarely 3v Thcopomp. npud Allien. I. x. p. moiLacr.i 

inch 
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fuch an adlive partifan of the Macedonian intereft, particularly 
^ftinguiihed his zeal and his patriotifm. The fpeech of Demos- 
thenes, to the fame purpofe, is ftill on record. He exhorts and con- 
jures his countrymen to fend to Olynthus an army of citizens, and 
at the fame time to make a diverfion, by invading the Macedo- 
nian coafL Unlefs both be done, the indefatigable induftry of Phi- 
lip would render either ineffectual. " Have you ever confidered the 
rapid progreis of this prince ? He began by taking Amphipolis, then 
Pydna, Potidxa, and Methonc ; from thence he poured his troops 

into Theffaly, and became matter of Pherrr, Pegnfc, and Magnefia, 

Then turning towards Thrace, he over-ran provinces, conquered 
and divided kingdoms, and feated himfelf on the trophies of fallen 
crowns and broken fceptres. I fpeak not of his expedition againft 
the Pa^onians and Illyrians, into Epirus, — -and where has not ambi- 
tion conducted his arms ? But why this long enumeration ? — To 
prove the important opportunities which your negligence has loft, 
and the unextinguifhable ardour of an adverfary, whofe fucccffive 
conquefts continually bring him nearer to your walls- For is there 
roan in this affembly, whofe blindnefs perceives not that the fuffer- 
ings of the Olynthians are the forerunners of our own ? The pre- 
fent conjun&urc calls you, as with a loud voice, at length to rouie 
from your lethargy, and to profit by this laft teftimony of the 
bountiful protection of the gods. Another is not to be cxpc&ed, 
after the many which you have defpifed and forgotten: I fay fir- 
gotten ; for favourable conjunilnn-s, \\\cc rirhrs, and other gifts o* 

heaven, arc remembered with gratitude, only by thofe who have un- 
derftanding to prcferve and to enjoy them. The fpendthrift dilli- 
pates his thankfulnefs with his wealth J ° ; and the fame imprudent 

folly renders him both mifcrable and ungrateful/' After thole bold 



a 



30 The obfervation is uncommon, but utuhvaxs *uOr, <rvvar%\u.>a holx to /urwircrO*. ™ 

juft ■ aXAa o»/X3t», Tra^ofxoio i. i, w7yi,» icai iri(>t t>?< 'f^X.V 7riV X*''**** DcWOi\, Oly n th . 111. Olynth. I. 
T * /F x^k^aruv xirxriuHi* av ju.iv yst^ lou a> t»s >.z£>r\ p, 2. (tX edit. Wolf. 
juti even, piyntof i;fcu 7 l X? Vr '* X a C k ' a > ^ 

expofl. illations, 
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exp oftul^tions, or rather reproaches, ho encourages them to relieve chap 
Olynthus, by obferving, that Philip would never have undertaken 
the fiege of that place if he had expedted fuch a vigorous refiftance ; 
efpecially at a time when his allies were ready to revolt \ when the 
Theflalians wifhed to throw off the yoke ; when the Thracians and 
Illyrians longed to recover their freedom. Thus the power of Phi- 
lip, lately reprefented as fo formidable, is by no means real and fo- 
lic] ; one vigorous effort might yet overwhelm him j and the paffion 
of hope, as well as that of fear, is rendered fubfervient to the pur- 
pofe of the orator- He again touches on the article of fupplies 



but with fuch caution as (hews that his former more explicit obfer- 
vations had been heard impatiently. " As to money for the ex- 
pellees of the war (for without money nothing can be done), you 
poifefs, Athenians ! a military fund exceeding that of any other 
people. But you have unfortunately withdrawn it from its origi- 
nal deftination, to which were it reftored, there could not be any 
neceffity for extraordinary contributions. What ! do you propofe in 
form that the theatrical money fliould be applied to the ufes of the 
ibldiery ? No, furely. But I affirm, that foldiers muft be raifed 
that a fund has been allotted for their lubfiftence ; and that in 
every well-regulated community, thofe who are paid by • the 
public, ought to fervc the public. To profit of the prefent con- 
juncture, wc muft a£t with vigour and celerity, wc muft difpatch 
ambalfadors, to animate the neighbouring fiates againft Philip ; 
wc muft take the field in pcrlon. If war raged on the fron- 
tiers of tills country, with what rapidity would the Macedonians 
march hither? Why will you throw away a fimilar opportunity? 
Know, that but one alternative remains, to carry the war into Ma- 
cedon, or to receive it in Attica. II Olynthus refills, wc may ra- 
vage the territories of Philip ; lhould that republic be deflroyed, 
who will hinder him from coming hither ? The Thcbans ! to fay no- 
thing too levere, they would rather reinforce his arms* The Pho- 

Vol. II. 3 N cians ! 
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clans ! thofe who, without our afliftance, cannot defend themfelvcs. 
O ! but he dares not come ! It is madnefs to think that the defigns 
of which he already boafts with fuch bold imprudence, he will 



Phil'p takes 
Olynthus. 
Olymp. 
cvhi. i . 



not venture to execute, when nothing oppofes his fuccefs 3 \ I 
think it unnecefTary to defcribe the difference between attacking 

Philip at home, and waiting for him here. Were you obliged, 
only for one month, to encamp without the walls, and to fubfift an 
army in the country, your hufbandmen would fuftain more lois 
than has been incurred by all the former exigencies of the war. 
This would happen, although the enemy kept at a drftance ; but at 
the approach and entrance of an invader, what devaftation muft be 
produced ! Add to this, the inlult and difgrace, the mod ruinous of 
all loffes, to men capable of reflection." 

The arguments of Demofthenes pr 
into Peloponnefus, to inflame the he 



vailed ; an embaUy was fent 
tility of that country againft 
A."c. 34S. Philip ; and it was determined to affift the Olynthians, with an army 

of Athenian citizens. But before this refolution could be carried 
into effe£t, Olynthus was no more. The cavalry belonging to that 
place had a&ed with great fpirit againft the befiegers. As the work* 

were too extenfive to be completely inverted, the Olynthian horle- 
men made frequent incurfions 31 into the furrounding territory, 
where they not only fupplied themfelvcs with provifions and fo- 
rage, but beat up the quarter?, attacked the advanced pods, and 
intercepted the convoys of the enemy. Thefe advantages were 
chiefly owing to the merit of one man. In the various fkirmiihes, 
as well as in the two general engagements which had happened 
fince the commencement of the fiege, Philip perceived that Apollo- 
nicies, who commanded the enemy's horfe, difplaved fuch valour 



11 With all hii policy, Philip firms to 

have had the vanity of a (iicck. Thr ti- 
ycur of the original is not to he tranflatrJ ; 

r, Kui awio ©a A>'7» u-.ifj..; a'f.'> ' '!> .■»'#»,; \\ : > 



0 # 



l -' ' » t/U f V A -x \ 1 , I JILT z C ; \ • 1 ' 

ufed a little freedom with 



1 id m." 1 



I I'V 

the 11 t-.^i v 



11 Diotlorus, 1. xvi. 53, 



and 
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and abilities as might long retard, perhaps altogether defeat, the fuc 



cefs of 



His fecret emiffaries were therefore fet 



to 



work ; per 



fown among the 
iccufed : and. bv t 



of 



Olynthus ; Apollonides was publicly accufed ; 
practices of traitors, condemned to banifhment on a fufpicioii of 
treafon 33 . The command of the cavalry was beftowed on Lafthenes 
and Euthycrates, two wretches who had fold their country to Philip.. 
Having obtained fome previous fuccefles, which had been concerted 
the better to mafk their defigns, they advanced againft a Macedo- 
nian poft ; carried it at the hrft onfet ; purfued the flying garrifon 
and betrayed their own troops into an ambufh prepared by the. 
enemy. Surrounded on all fides, the Olynthians furrendered their 
arms ; and this fatal difaftcr encouraging the Macedonian partifans- 



The 



con 



within the walls, Toon opened the gates- of Olynthus u . 
queror entered in triumph, plundered and demolifhed the city, and 
dragged the inhabitants into fervitude 35 . Lafthenes, Euthycrates, and 
their affociates, fharcd the fame, or even a worfe fate. Philip is 
faid to have abandoned them to the indignant rage of the Macedo- 
nian foldiers, who butchered them aim oft before his eyes. It is 
certain, that though his mean and blind ambition often employed 
treachery, his juftice or his pride always detefted the traitor 3 \ 

The conquefl of Olynthus put Philip in poilellion of the region of 
Chalcis, and. the northern coaft of the /Egean lea ; an acquifition of 
territory, which rendered his dominions on that fide round and 
complete. His kingdom was now. bounded, on the north by the 



4v 
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13 Dcmoflh. tic Falfa Legations. 
3 * Dcmollh. ibid. 

35 Four reafons confpired to produce the 
fevere treatment of. the Olynthians : i . Phi- 
lip had loft a great many men in the ficgc ; 

\.t. Diodor. p. 4^o. 2. The Olynthians 
had received his natural brothers, Ariclxus 
and Mcnelaus, accufed of treafon. JulHn. 
1. viii. c. in. 3. Philip wanted money to 



carry on his intrigues in other cities: Sn{- fp 0 nt 

%aact< ut rtl (iCll. (J'/.V.B ») * * I Ttff naiKtfvra^ 

4. Diotlorus immediately after adds the 
fourth reafon, " That he might deter the 
neighbouring cities from oppofing his mca- 
fures." Diodor. p. ,\ $0. 

30 Dcmollh. Olyr.th. iii. fed. 3. 



This import- 
ant conquefr 
infpircs Phi- 
lip with the 
ambition to 

feize Ther- 
mopylae and 
the Helle- 



3 N 2 



Thraciarj 
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Philip cele- 
brates the 
feilival of 
the Mufes 
at Dium. 
Olymp. 
cviii. i. 



Thracian pofleffions of Ker 

tory of Phocis, a province 



and on the fouth by the terri- 
comprehending the ftraits of 



difcerned 



Thermopylae, which had formerly belonged to a different divi-* 
fion of Greece. Befides the general motives of intereft, which 
prompted him to extend his 

importance of acquiring the Thermopylae and the Hellefpo 
the former was emphatically ftyled the Gates of Greece, 
latter formed the only communication between that country 
fertile fhores of the Euxine. 



the Euxine. Greece, exceeding in population the 
proportion of its extent and fertility, annually drew fupplies of corn 
from thofe northern regions. The Athenians, in particular, had 
fe'ttlements even in the remote peninfula of Crim Tartary, an- 
ciently called the Taurica Cherfonefus, by means of which they pur- 
chafed and imported the fuperfluous productions of that remote 
climate n . Their fhips could only fail thither by the Hellefpont ; 
and fhould that important ftrait be reduced under the power of ait 

enemy, they muft be totally excluded from an ufeful, and even 
neceflary, branch of commerce, 

Philip perceived thefc confequences. It was the general intereft of 
all the Grecian republics to a flirt Kerfobleptes and the Phocian*, 
which was, in other words, to defend the Hellefpont and Thermo- 
pylae The intcrcft of the Macedonian was diametrically oppofite ; 



A.C.348. n0 r could he expect to accompliJh the great objc&s of his reign, 



11- 



lefs he lirft rendered himlclf mafter of thofe important polls. Thi- 
dclicate fituation furnifhed a proper exercifc lor the dexterity d 

Philip. After the definition of Olynthus, he celebrated a public 
fcftival of gratitude and joy, at the neighbouring town of Dium ; to 
which, as at the Olympian and other Grecian game?, all the rq 
lies were promifcuoully invited, whether friends or enemies ,H . It 
appears that fcvcral Athenians ailiflcd at thefc magnificent cniuuiu" 



HI J- 



37 Demoflhen. in I rpiin. 

ja Dcniollh. clc I'alla Legation? ; & Diodor. p. 451. 



meni i, 
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mentSj which lafted nine days, in honour of the Mufes, and which 
wanted no object of elegance or fplendor, that either art could pro- 
duce, or wealth could purchafe. The politenefs and condefcending 
affability of Philip obliterated the remembrance of his recent fevcrity 
to Olynthus ; and his liberal diftribution of the fpoils of that un- 
fortunate city 39 gained him new friends, and confirmed the attach- 
ment of his old partisans. 

Amidft thefe fcenes of rejoicing and feflivity, Philip fecms not to 

have forgotten, one moment, that the mod immediate object cf his 
policy was to detach the Athenians from the cauie of Phocis and 
Kerfobleptes, who were both their allies. For this purpofe, while 
he courted individuals with peculiar addrefs, he determined to make 
the public feel the inconvenience of the war, the better to prepare 

them for the infidious propofal of a feparatc peace. The bad con- 
duct of Chares left the fea open to the Macedonians, who had 
filently acquired a confiderable naval force* Philip begun to attack 
the Athenians on their favourite element. His fleet ravaged their tri- 
butary iflands of Lemnos and Imbros ; furpriied and took a fquadron 
of Athenian veflels, ftationed on the fouthern coaft of Eubcea ; and, 
encouraged by thefe advantages, boldly failed to Attica, made a de- 
feent on the lhorc of Marathon, repelled the Athenian cavalry, 
headed by Dcotimus, ravaged the territory, and carried off the Sala- 



CHAP 
XXXV. 




Pi • 1 • 
nijjp un- 

xpeflcJly 
commits na 

vil desrada 
tions on At 
tic a. 



19 Roth Dcmoflhoncs and Diodorus mm- Pvdnn was mv friend : at his death, his two 
lion an anecdote which docs honour to I'hi- daughters, both arrived ac a marriageable 



lip, and Hill more to Satyrus the player. 
After dinner, the king, according to his cur- 



age, were fent to ()l)nthu$, taken captive, 
and fubieclcd to all the calamities of fervi- 



tom, was difhinuting his preients ; amidit tude. Thefe arc the prcfents I rcqueil, not 

the general fihivity, S.it) rm- alone wore a lad vsiih mv dcf.gn unworthy of their father or 

countenance. The king ..ddichvd him kind- m\f«!r, hut that 1 may give them fuch por- 
ly, and, in ihc language of the time-, de- 
filed him to ui\s a Lo<m. S.uvins laid, that 



tun) . a. l!..di enable them to mairy happily. " 



Ap< ^i'h.:!ie - ha I hem an aclu e opponcn r , 
fuch preients a* others icceivcd (u-jv, of and i\rn the pcihn.d cnemv, ol Philip; 
gold, Sec.) leetned to It s 111 <f link' value : * \ -'t t:iis piince granted the irqu* d cf Satyrus. 
That he had indeed lomeihini Lo.Vk, hut and enabled him liberal ! v to pruv iJe for the 
fea?cd a deuiil. Philip haviip ciuoinur-cd daimhtcrs ti his liicnd. 
him, he proceeded : *' Apol lop bancs oi 

i mmian 
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c A P. minian galley. From thence they proceeded to the ifle of Sal 
— ' and defeated a confiderable detachment commanded by Charidemus. 

The illuftrious trophies of Marathon and Salamis were effaced by 
the mfults of the Macedonians, whofe fleet returned home in tri- 



umph, adorned with hoflile fpoils, and with military and 



naval 



^1'ory 



His intrigues The a( aivity of Philip feconcfed his good fortune. H 

give him poi- J 1 ° 

feffionofEu- were renewed in Euboea. Under pretence of delivering 



bee a* 



of MolofTus, the Athenian corn- 



man 



of 



Sucl 



1 a 



multiplication of calamities might have difgufted that people with 
the war agaihft Philip, whofe hoftility, diredted againft them alone, 
feemed to have forgotten the Phocians and Kerfobleptes ; when 
His deceit- fecret but zealous partilans of Macedon arrived at Athens, as 

ful erabafly 

to Athens; ambafiadors from Euboea, commiffioned to fettle amicably ail 

differences between the two countries. They obferved, that 

Philip had left the ifland abfolutel'y free and independent ; and 

m 

that, though conftrained to take arms in defence of his allies, he was 
iincercly defirous of making peace with the Athenians. The repre- 
fentations of the Euboean ambafiadors were enforced by the influ- 
ence of two Athenians, Ariftodemus and Neoptolemus, the lint 
diftinguifhed as a player, the fecond as a player and poet, who 
having acquired fortunes in Macedon, returned to their ow»i 
country, to forward the mcafurcs of their liberal protestor. They 
affirmed that the king of Macedon carneflly wiflicd to live on g(,oJ 
terms with the republic ; and the Athenians paid much regard to 



men, whofe talents were then highly eflecmed, and who had rcmit- 



40 In the chronology of thefc events, I tiienes commonly entitled the Fii ft ■ Philippic 
have followed Dr. Lcland. Sec his Life of but which t J>e DoUor, with great prolubiii- 
Philip, vol. ii. p. 43. The events them- ty, con fillers as two dillintt orations /poken 

felves arc related in t l ic oration of Demof. at different timos. 

ted 
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ted the riches amafled in a foreign country, to purchafe lands in 
Attica, and to fupply with alacrity the exigencies of the public 
fervice. 

Demofthenes faw through thefe dark and deep artifices 41 ; but in in , va , ir ? ex * 

0 1 7 poiJc by De- 

vain endeavoured to alarm the unfufpefting credulity of his coun- mofthene*. 



trymen 



On a future occafion, after the plot had become manifeft, 



he upbraids their carelefs indifference and delufion at this important 
crifis. " Had you been fpe&ators in the theatre, and not delibe- 
rating on matters of the high eft moment, you could not have heard 
Neoptolemus with more indulgence, nor me with more refent- 



ment 



4X >9 



^Efchi 



Such was the difpofition of the affembly, when 
turned from his Pcloponnefian embafly. He had aflembled the 



ereat council of the Arcadians : 

o 7 



JEfchinei r^- 

t urns from 
his embafly, 
and awakens 



revealed to them the dangerous t j, e public 



views of Philip, which threatened the liberty of Greece ; and, not- 
withstanding the powerful oppofition of Hieronymus, and other 
Macedonian partifans, had engaged that people to approve the pa- 
triot zeal of Athens, and to deliberate on taking arms in the com- 
mon cauie. In relating the fuccefs of his embaflv, he inveighed 
with great feverity againft thofe mercenary traitors, who had fold 
the intcrells of their country to a cruel tyrant. The Greeks had full 



a#ainit Phi- 
lip. 



warning o 



f tl 



leir 



dan 



gcr. The mifcrablc fate of Olynthus ought 



ever to be before their eyes. At his return through Pcloponnefus, 
he had beheld a light iuflicient to melt the moll obdurate heart ; 
thirty young Olynthians, of both iexes, driven like a herd of cattle, 
as a prefent from Philip to fome of the unworthy inilrumcnts of his 



ambition 



A 1 



The fulceptible and ever-varying temper of the multitude wa* 
deeply afle^led by the representations ot iKlchines ; the paciiic ad- 
vices of Neoptolemus and his ailociates were forgotten ; war and rc- 



41 Demoflhenes, de Che rfonrfo, & de Pace. 
43 Dcmollhcn. ilc I-'.ilta Lqjationc, fci\, )t 



41 Dcmoflhrn, Cha Cor.cfo. 



ven 
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C XXxV ?# v enge again echoed through the affembly. At the requifition of 

iEfchines, ambafTadors were difpatchcd to confirm the hoftile refolu- 
tions of the Arcadians, and to awaken the terror of the neighbouring 
republics. The Athenian youth were affembled in the temple of 
Agraulos to fwear irreconcilable hatred againft Philip and the Mace- 
donians ; and the moll awful imprecations were denounced againft 
the mercenary traitors who co-operated with the public enemy. 
This fermentation might at length have purified into ftrong and dc- 
cifive meafures ; and had Philip pofTefled only an ordinary degree of 
vigilance, a confederacy might have been yet formed in Greece fuf- 
ficient to repel the Macedonian arms. But that confummate politi- 
cian thought nothing done while any thing was neglefted ; and, as 



he allowed not the flighteft opportunity to pafs unimproved, he 
often derived very important benefits from feemingly inconfiderable 
caufes. 

Dexterity of An Athenian of* the name of Phrynon, a man wealthy and power- 
that prince 

in diverting ful, had been attacked, robbed, and confined by fome Macedonian 

foldiers, who obliged him to purchafe his liberty by a very confidcr- 
able ranfom 4 \ As this violence had been committed during the 
fifteen days of truce that followed the celebration of the Olympic 
games, Phrynon very judicioufly fuppofed that the king of Mace- 
don, who had long been ambitious of obtaining a place in the Gre- 
cian confederacy, would not abet this aft of injuftice and impiety. 
He had therefore rcqucfted his countrymen, who at that time 
prepared to ncgociatc with Philip an exchange of prilbncr.% tu 
join him in commillion with Ctdiphon, a man of experience ami 
capacity, who had been already named to that cmbaflyj imagin'mr; 
that by appearing in a public cha rafter, he might the more eafily 
recover the ranfom and other monies that had been unjuflly extorted 
from him. Having arrived in Maccdon, the ambafladors were re- 



44 ..^fdiinc:; dc ['alfa Lcjniionr. 



ceived 
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ceived and treated by Philip with uncommon politenefs and refpeft; 
their demands were moft obligingly granted, or rather prevented ; 
the king apologifed to Phrynon for the ignorant rufticity of his fol- 
diers, which had led them to ad fo unwarrantably ; and he la- 
mented both to Phrynon and Ctefiphon, the neceflity of their prefent 
million, fince he had nothing more fincerely at heart than to live 

on good terms with their republic 45 . At their return to Athens, the 
reprefentations of fuch men could not be without weight ; nor could 
they fail being extremely favourable to the king of Macedon. 

Another incident followed, which was improved with no lefs He improves 

dexterity 46 . At the taking and fack of Olynthus, Stratocles and lbi7inci" T ~ 
Eucrates, two Athenians of diftin&ion, had been feized and carried 



cent. 



into Macedon. By fome accident thefe men had not been rcleafed 
with the other prifoners. Their relations were uneafy for their 
fafety, and therefore applied to the Athenians, that a proper perfon 
might be fent to treat of their raniom. Ariftodemus was employed 

in this commiffion, but was more attentive to paying his court than 
performing his duty ; and, at his return home, negle&ed to give an 

account of his negotiation. Philip, meanwhile, whofe vigilance 

never flept, and who well knew the hoftile rcfolutions in agitation 
againft him at Athens, rcleafed the prifoners without ranfom, and 
difmifled them with the higheft cxprcflions of regard. Moved by 
gratitude, Stratocles appeared in 'the aflembly, blazed forth the 
praifes of the king of Macedon, and loudly complained againft the 

carelcfs indifference of Ariftodemus, who had ncgle&ed to report 
his cmbafly 47 . 

The artful player, thus called upon to aft his part, excufed his The Ache- 



omitting to relate otic example of kindnefs, in a man who had re- j U -'r/uadcil to 
cently given fo many proofs of the moft unbounded gencrofity. lie hai^ 
expatiated on the candour and benevolence of Philip, and efpccully ] T- 



" iEfchincs dc Falfa Lqjaiionr. * ft fd. ibid, 47 Id. ibid. 

Vol. II. - t) 



on 
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on his profound refpcft for the republic, with which, he affurcd 
them, the king of Macedon was earned to conclude a peace, and 
even to enter into an alliance, on the moft honourable and advan- 
tageous terms. He probably reminded them of the misfortunes 
which had attended their arms fince they commenced war againft 
this prince. Fifteen hundred talents expended with difgrace ; fc- 
venty-five dependent cities, including thefe of the Chalcidic region, 
loft irrecoverably; Olynthus deftroyed j Euboea revolted; Athens 
difhonoured and exhaufted ; and Macedon more powerful and more 
refpc&ed than at any former period. This reprefentation did not 
exceed the truth ; and the calamities of the war had long inclined 
to peace the more moderate and judicious portion of the aflembly. 
The artificial generoiity of Philip, in his treatment of Phrynon 
and Stratocles, blazoned by the eloquence of Ariftodemus, fixed the 
wavering irrelblution of the multitude. The military preparations 
were iuipended. Even Demofthenes and TEfchines yielded to the 
torrent ; and imagining that a bad peace was better than a bad war, 
(fince it was impoffiblc to exped fuccefs from the flu&uating coun- 
cils of their country) fupportcd a decree ,w of Philorratcs for fendiii;; 

a herald and amballadors to difcovcr the real intentions of Philip, 
and to hearken to the terms of accommodation with which he- had lb 
L>ng amufed them. 

The minifters appointed to this commiflion fecm to have been 
purpoicly chofen among men of oppolitc principles, who might mu- 
tually be checks on each other. Phrynon, Ctciiphon, ArillodemiK 
and Philocratcs, who had uniformly tcdilied their confidence in t lie 
kim; of Macedon, were oppofed by d'lichincs and Demoflhcnes, who 
h.ul long difcovered their fufpicions of that prince. To the em- 
bally were added Nauiicles and Dcreyllus, men difiinguifhed by the 
public offices which they had discharged with equal patriotifin and 

48 The decree was attacked by one Lici- Prinnllhcncs and /fcfehines, as appeals Iron. 
11 u . Demoithcnc* defended it; and both the text, wcie cm the cmbafl'y. 

a fiJjL'lit) : 
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fidelity ; Jatrocles, the chofen friend of iEfchines ; and Cimon, il- c H A p - 

XXXV. 



ra. 




49 



luftrious for the name he bore, which defcended 

greateft and moft fortunate of the Athenian commanders. The 

whole number amounted to ten, befides Agalocreon of Tenedos, 

who was fent on the part of the Greek iflands, in alliance with 
Athens 

Thus far contemporary authors agree; but in defcribing the events Difficulties 
which followed the departure of the ambafladors, all is inconfiftency tht*qu*m^ 
and contradidion. The quarrel that arofe between jfcfchines and m^ t fthenes De " 
Demofthenes, the former of whom was impeached by the latter, furniih ^ fchi " 
us, in the accufation and defence, with the fulleft and moft diffufe, 

but at the fame time the leaft authentic, materials, that prefent them- 
felves in any paffage of Grecian hiftory. The whole train of the 
negociation, as well as the events connected with it, are reprefented 
in colours the moft difcordant ; fadts are afferted and denied; while 
both parties appeal to the memory of the aflembly before which 

they fpoke, to the teftimony of witnefles, and even to the evidence 
of public decrees and records ; circumftances that muft appear very 
extraordinary, unlefs we confider that fuborning of witnefles, per- 
jury, and even the falfifying of laws and records, were crimes not 
unufual at Athens' 0 , Amidft this confufion, the difcerning eye of cri- 
ticifm would vainly endeavour to penetrate the truth. TRfchines was 
indeed acquitted by his countrymen. But nothing pofitive can be 
learned from a partial fcntcncc, pronounced three years after the 
alleged crimes had been committed, when the power of Philip had 
incrcafed to Inch an alarming degree, as gave his faftion a decided 
afcendant even in the Athenian aflembly. 



To difcntangle fuch perplexity, wc (hall keep chiefly to thole fads Account of 
which are allowed on both lides, deducing from them fuch confetjuenccs n!,„. ,U!, ° aa * 

C ' I \ i;i p. 

* • * 

49 Dcmoilhcn. & jEfchin. dc Falfa Lc- Manners of ihc Athn.i.in<, r;cii.\cJ to L\ fia> LVm ' '' cvm - 

i 4 ^ 



flnimne. 

,J Mcc my Difcourfc on the Character and 



nnd liberates. 



A. C. 1 
and j.j;. 
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as 
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C XXXV P# as ^ eem m °ft natural and probable. In the courfe of one year, three 

embaflies were fent to Philip; the firft to propofe a peace, the fecond 
to ratify it, the third to fee the conditions of it obferved ; and in that 
fpace of time Kerfobleptes, being ftripped of his dominions, was re- 
duced into captivity, and Philip having feized Thermopylae, invaded 
Phocis, and deftroyed the twenty-two cities of that province in lefs 
than twenty-two days. Nor was this all : a foreign prince having 
made himfelf mafter of Thermopylae and the Hellefpont, the mo ft 
valuable fafeguards of Greece — having invaded and defolated the 
territory of a Grecian republic, the moft refpedtable for its antiquity 



power 



and wealth, the feat of the Amphidyonic council, and of 

- 

the revered oracle of Delphi — Thefe daring meafures tended fo little 
to excite the difpleafure of Greece, that the king of Macedon had 
no fooner accomplifhed them, than he threatened to attack Athens 
(who weakly lamented calamities which fhe had neither prudence 

nor courage to prevent) at the head of a general confederacy of the 

Amphidyonic dates. 
BiffcBtion of Such extraordinary tranfa&ions, of which hiftory fcarcely offers 
dots. another example for the inftru&ion of pofterity, Demofthenes 

afcribes entirely to the corruption and perfidy of the Athenian ambaf- 
{kdors. " The felicity of Philip/ 5 he fays, " confifts chiefly i 
this ; that having occafion for traitors, fortune has given him me 
treacherous and corrupt beyond his moft fanguinc hopes and 
prayers 'V This, doubtlcfs, is the exaggeration of an orator, dc- 
firous by every means to blacken the character of his colleagues in 
the embafly, and particularly that of his adverfary JEfchines. Yet 
it will appear, from the moft careful furvey of the events of thole 
times, that the incapacity and negleft, if not the trcafon, of the 
Athenian minifters, greatly contributed to the fuccefs of the Ma- 
cedonian arms. 



n 



n 



51 Subfcquent writers have copied the r«i< » t«k toXio-i kt^i;* en , woXXw* i*>;- 

hnguagc of DcmolUicncs, xai ^p^aTw irhr,Qi>< it^h-ron hxt^uu EXiodorus, ubi fupra. 

From 
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From the firft moment of their departure from Athens, the am- C 3L*?° 

% XX XV. 



baffadors began to betray their mutual jealoufies and fufpicions of 



^Efchines- 



t_ ' £ j t • rrif i Conference. 

each other s ndelity. The dangerous chara&er of Philocrates Was of the am- 

b 2 fTi d ors 

equally dreaded by iEfchines and Demoflhenes 52 ; and the latter, if w i t h Philip, 
we may believe his rival, fo much difgufted the other ambafladors, 
by the morofe feverity of his temper, that they had almoft excluded 
him their fociely ; a circumftance rendered credible, not merely by 
the partial evidence of an adverfary, but by the refentment and in- 
dignation always exprefled by Demofthenes againft the behaviour of 
his colleagues. Having arrived at Pella, they were introduced to 
an audience ; and fpoke, as had been agreed on, in the order of 
their feniority. The difcourfe of iEfchines was the mod copious Speech of 
and elaborate, but feemed rather calculated for gaining merit with 
the Athenian afiembly, than for influencing the conduct of Philip. 
" He recalled to the memory of the king, the favours of the Athe- 
nians towards his anceftors ; the diftrefled condition of the children 
of Amyntas; the folicitations of Euridice; and the generous interpo- 
fitions of Iphicrates, to whom the family of Philip owed the crown 
of Macedon. Having touched (lightly on the ungrateful returns 

made by Ptolemy and Perdiccae, he dwelt on the injuftice of thofe 
hoftilities which Philip had committed againft the republic, efpecially 
in taking Amphipolis, which his father Amyntas had acknowledged 
to be a dependent colony of Athens. He infilled on the impropriety 
of retaining this poffeflion, which as it could not be claimed by any 
ancient title, neither could it be held by the right of conquefl, not 
being gained in any war between the two Hates. In the time of 
profound peace between Athens and Macedon, Philip had taken 
horn the Amphipolitans an Athenian city, which it concerned hh 
juftice and his honour to reltore, without delay, to its lawful and 
acknowledged owners/' 



,l Demolition. 8c vEfclun. dc Falfa Lcgaiione. 
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Had jEfchines wifhed to furnifh Philip with a pretence for pro- 
trading the negociation, he could not have done it more effe&ually 
than by fuch a demand. It could not poffibly be expe&ed, that a 
victorious monarch fhould fet bounds to his own triumphs, in order 
to purchafe peace by tamely furrendering one of the mo ft im- 
portant of his acquifitions. In this light the propofal appeared to 
Demofthenes, who thought that his colleague had totally forgotten 
the objedt of the embafly, the diftreffed ftate of Athens, how greatly 
the people had been haraffed by the war, and how eagerly they 
wifhed for peace. It was now his own turn to fpeak before a prince 
whom he had often and highly offended, whofe character and a&ions 
he had ever viewed and reprefented with the utmoft feverity ; but 
whom, on the prefent occafion, it was his bufinefs to footh rather 
than to irritate. The novelty of the fituation might have difcon- 
certed a man of lefs fenfibility than Demofthenes. The envious 
jealoufy of his colleagues was prepared to liften, with a malicious 
ear, to thofe irrefiftible arguments which the orator is faid to have 
promifed, with a very unbecoming confidence; the Macedonian cour- 
tiers expected fome prodigy of eloquence from the perpetual oppo- 
nent of their admired matter. Amulft the filent fulpence of an un- 
favourable audience, Demofthenes began to fpeak with ungratefu 

hefitation, and after uttering a few oblcurc and interrupted fentenecs, 
his memory totally forlbok him. Philip endeavoured to remove lib 
embarraffment with a mortifying politencls, telling him that he va> 
not now in a theatre 5J , where fuch an accident might be at- 
tended with difagrecable confequences ; and exhorting him to take 
time for recollcclion, and to purfuc his intended dilcourfe. De- 
mofthenes again began, but without better fuccefs. The allembly 



5i Notwithll.uuiin^ the jiaflion of the were extremely fevcre againfl their ne^IijHT- 
Athenians for dramatic entertainments, and ces and faults on the theatre; as appears 
their confederation for the character of play- from various pafl'agcs of the judicial oration- 
crs beyond that of any other nation, they of Demollhcncb and vElchines. 

beliclt 
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ma 



and the ambafladors C V I J V ^. P - 

XXXV, 



were ordered to withdraw. 

After a proper interval, tlicy were fummoned to the royal pre- Philip an- 
fence. Philip received them with great dignity, and anfwered with an-.baflador-:; 
precifion and elegance the arguments refpedtively ufed by the feveral 
fpeakers, particularly thofe of ilifchines. The confufed hints of 
Demofthenes he pafled over with merited neglect ; thus proving to 
the world, that the man who had ever arraigned him with moft 
feverity in the tumultuous aflemblies of Greece, had not dared to fay 
any thing in his prcfence which deferved the fmalleft notice or reply. 
The ambafladors were then invited to an entertainment, where De- invites them 

to an enter- 

mofthenes is faid to have behaved with great weaknefs, and where tainmenu 

Philip dilplayed fuch powers of merriment and feftivity, as eclipfed 

his talents for negociation and war. The ambafladors were per- 

fuaded of his candour and fincerity, and difmifled with a letter to Their de- 

the people of Athens, alluring them that his intentions were truly Maccdon.° M 

pacific, and that as foon as they confented to an alliance with him, 

he would endeavour to evince thofe fentiments of affe&ion and 

refpett which he had ever entertained for their republic. 

The mortification which Demofthenes had received, made him Artifices of 
at firft vent his chagrin by condemning the conduct oi his col- 
leagues ; but when he reflected, that a fair reprcfentation of fa£U 
would greatly depreciate his character at Athens, policy prevailed over 
refentmcnt. He began privately to tamper with his companions on 
the road, freely rallied the confulion into which lie had beeirhetrayed, 
extolled the ready genius and memory of ALk bines; and endeavoured, 
by promiles and flattery, to ingratiate himfell with thole whom his 
recent behaviour had juitly provoked ami difguftcd. In a convcria- 
tion at Larilla in Thcflaly, he acknowledged the maflerly rcafonin 



Demofthenes 



( >- 



of the king of Maeedon. The ambaHadors all joined in t he prailcs 
of this extraordinary man. TRichines admired the (Irength and 
perlpicuity with which he had anfwered their relpcvlive diieourfes; 

and 



ft. 
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They report 
their nego- 
tiation to 
the fenate. 



The fame 
reported to 

the a/Tembly. 



Extraordi- 
nary beha- 
viour of De- 
mofthenes. 
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and Ctefiphon cried out in tranfport, that, in the courfe of a Ion 



life, he had never beheld a man of 



and 



deportment. 



artfully 



g 

gaging 
he apprehended they 



en 



would not venture to make fuch reprefentations to the Athenian 
affembly; that their honour and fafety required them to be con- 



reports ; to 



s 



tir 



which they all afiented ; and iEfchine 
acknowledges, that he was prevailed on by the intreaties of hi s 
rival to promife, that he would give a favourable and faJfe 
account of the behaviour of Demofthenes, and affure the people of 
Athens, that he had fpoken with dignity and firmnefs on the affai 
of AmpMpolis. 

According to the forms of the republic, the ambafTadors firft re- 
ported the fuccefs of their negociation, and delivered the letter of 
Philip, to the fenate of the Five Hundred. They explained in order, 
what each had faid in prefencc of the king; when Demofthenes 
rifing up the lad, affirmed with his ufual oath of afieveration 54 , "that 
the ambaftadors had not fpoken in the fenate as they did before 
Philip ; that they had fpoken much better in Macedon he then 

moved, that they fhonld he honoured with a crown of facred olive", 

and invited next day to an entertainment in the Prytan&um 56 . 

The day following, they made their report to the affembly of the 
people ; when the ambafTadors, finding the fubjeft not difagrceable 
to their hearers, expatiated on the politencls, condcfccnhon, eloquence, 
and abilities of the prince, with whom their republic was ready nor 
only to ncgociate a peace, but to contract an alliance. Having 
allowed them to exhauft this fertile fubjed, Demofthenes at length 
arole, and, after thole contortions of body, which, if we believe his 
advcrlary, were familiar to him, declared, that he was equally fur- 



54 M* indrently explained " by Jove/' 



55 Sec the Difcourfe of Lvfiaa on nn accu 



/ince the c^prclfion ia elliptical, and includes a fation for cutting down aconfecrated olive. 



(hurt prayer, h/^/ijn to» j^£h> tx i// > ; " my 
aflertion is true, may Jove thus protccl nic. 1 * 



15 yEfchin. de faJfa Legations 



1 



ill- J 
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prifed at thofe who, in a deliberation of fuch importance, could talk CHAP, 
of fuch trifles, and at thofe who could endure to hear them. " The XXXV ' 
negotiation may be briefly reported. Here is the decree by which 




commifiioned. We 



Here 



Philip s anfwer (pointing to the letter). You have only to examine 
its contents." A confufed murmur arofe in the alfembly, feme applaud- 



1 



ftrength and precifion 



ofthenes thus 



afperity of the fpeaker. Asfoon as he could be heard, De 
proceeded : " You fhall fee how I will lop off thofe fuperfluous mat- 
ters. iEfchines praifes the memory and eloquence of Philip, in which, 
however, I find nothing extraordinary, fince any other man, placed in 
the fame advantageous circumftances of rank and fortune, would be 
equally attended to and admired. Ctefiphon praifes the gracefulnefs 

and dignity of his perfon ; my colleague Ariftndemns does not yield 
to him in thefe particulars. Others admire his mirth and gaiety at 
table ; yet in fuch qualities Philocrates excels him. But this is un- 
feafonable. I fhall therefore draw up a decree for convening an py. 



inary aflembly, to deliberate on the peace and 



5« >> 



The decree was propofed on the eighth of March, and the aflem- Philip fends 



bly was fixed for the feventeenth of the fame month. In the in- to Athens™ 
terval, arrived, as ambafladors from Philip, Antipater, the moft re- 
fpe&ed of his minifters ; Parmenio, the braveft of his generals ; and 
Eurylochus, who united, in an equal degree, the praife of eloquence 
and valour. Parmenio had been employed in the fiege of Halus, 
a place filled with malcontents from Theffaly, who (till refifted the 
Macedonian power in that country. That he might have lcifure to 
join his colleagues, Parmenio ordered the ficge to be converted into a 
blockade ; and the merit of three fuch ambafladors fufficiently an- 
nounced the important purpofes which Philip wiihed to effctt by 
the prefent negotiation. They were received with great difline- 
tion by the fenate, and (what fecms extraordinary) lodged in the 
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:6 itfehin, clc Kalfa I.rgatione. 
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CHAP. jjQufe 0 f Demofthenes, who was careful to adorn their feats in the 



xxxv. 




fhew them 



Havin 



g 



been introduced, on the appointed day, into the aflembly, they 
declared the object of their commiflion, to conclude in the name of 
their mafter a peace and alliance with the people of Athens. De- 
mofthenes, in an elaborate fpeech, urged the expediency of liftenino* 
to their demands ; but without negle&ing the intereft of the Athe- 
nian allies* iEfchines delivered the fame ODinion* and fewrelv 



of 



who corrupt 
iEfchines. 



n f g oc s a u o n , 
Philip i.on- 
tinues to 

make con- 
quclls in 

Thrace. 



treaty, 
the infl 



were 



of 



believe De 



He 



Philocrates prevailed, chiefly, if we 
: unexpe&ed acceffion of iEfchines to that party, 
herto been a ftrenuous defender of the intereft of 

Kerfobleptes, declared that he had now altered his opinion. That 

peace was neceflary for Athens, and ought not to be retarded by 
the flow deliberations of other powers. That the circumftances of 
the republic were changed ; and that, in their actual fituation, it 
was an idle vanity to attend to thofe who flattered them with 
pompous panegyrics of the magnanimity of their anceftors ; that 
the weaknefs of Athens was no longer called on to undertake the 
protection of every Rate that could not defend its own caufc 58 ." 

During -.he Dcmofthenes had formerly fufpe&ed the treachery of iEfchines; 

but this fpeech fully convinced him, that if his adverfary had not 
before fold himfelf to Philip, he had then been tampered with, and 
aincd by the Macedonian ambafladors. But Demollhenes, and th: 
aflembly in general, law the neceflity of immediately ratifying the 
peace with that prince, who had attually taken the field in Thrace, 
along the coafl of which the Athenians llill pofTelfed Serrium, Do- 
rifcus, and feveral other tributary cities. A decree was propol'ed lor 
this purpofe, and ambafladors were named, who might, with a 
convenient fpecd, repair to Philip, in order mutually to give and 



57 yEfchin. in CtcfiphunU 

4 



* a DemoAhcn. dc Falfa Legation. 



receive 
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receive the oaths and ratifications of the treaty juft concluded at c x ^ x A y p 
Athens. The ambaffadors were Eubulus, iEfchines, Ctefiphon, De- 




Maced 



g entirely devoted 



departure. In this interval, Kerfobleptes met with the unhappy fate 
of which we have already taken notice ; and Philip, encouraged by 



fuccefs 
Dorifc 



Upon 



gence of the latter event, the Athenians difpatched ] 
form the king of Macedon, that the places which he had taken 
belonged to Athens ; to which he coldly replied, that he had not 
been fo inftru&ed by his ambaffadors, nor was there any mention of 
thofe cities in the treaty recently figned, but not yet ratified, be- 
tween the two powers. 

iEfchines and his colleagues ftill delayed to fet out, although the Third em. 
conduct of Philip continually urged the neceffity of battening their pj§j- p " 
departure. They were finally ordered to begone, in confequence 
of a decree propofed by Demoflhenes 60 , who was unable to prevail 
on the Athenians, till it was too late, to pay due regard to the in- 
tereft of Kerfobleptes. In twenty-five days the Athenian minifters 
arrived at Pella, a journey which they might have performed in fix; 
and inftead of directly proceeding to Philip, who was employed in 
reducing the cities on the Propontis, they patiently waited, above 
three weeks, the return of that monarch to his capital. During their 
refidence in Pella, they were joined by Demoflhenes, who, at his 
own requcft, had been added to this commifTion, under pretence of 
ranfoming fomc Athenian captives, but in reality with a view to 
watch the conduct of his colleagues. Philip at length arrived : the 
ambaffadors were called to an audience. On this occafion they 
fpokc, not as formerly, according to their refpccYive ages, but in an 



Demofthen. Orat. v. in Philipp. 

3 P 2 



r * Id. dc FaIIq Lcratione. 

order, 
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order, if we believe iEfchines, firft eilablifhed by the impudence of 
Demofthenes ; whofe difcourfe, as reprefented by his adverfary, muft 
have appeared highly ridiculous, even in an age when the decent 
forinalrty of pubtk tranfedtions was little koownr or regarded. 

Speech of Anticipating his more experienced colleagues, he obferved^ " That 
nesi they were unfortunately divided in their views and fentiments. 

| 

That his own were ftri&ly conformable to thofe of Philip. From 



and alliance with Maced 



on. 



procured all poflible honours for the ambaffadors of 



that 



had 



is 



efcorted their journey as far as Thebes. He knew that his good 
intentions had been rniireprefented to Philip, on account of fome 



ions 



from him in 



But if he had denied the fuperior excellence of that prince in 
beauty, in drinking, and in debate 61 , it was becaufe he believed 
fuch qualities to belong to a woman, a fpunge, and a hireling rhe- 
torician and fophift, rather than to a warlike monarch, and mighty 



conqueror/ This extraordinary apology excited the derifu 
Macedonian courtiers, and made the Athenian ambaflad 
down their heads in confufion 61 . 



©fuEfchines. iEfchines firft recovered his compofure ; and modeftfy addrefT- 



ing 



Th 



occa- 



fion for the Athenian minifters to praife or to defend their own 
condudh They had been deemed worthy of their commiffion by 
the republic which employed them, and to which alone they were 
accountable" 3 . Their a&ual bufinefs was to receive Philip's oath in 



fication of 
e military 



fears for 



eluded on the part of Athens, 
on in every part of Maccdon 
le unhaDDv Phocians. But he 



Sec above, p. 474- himfelf, is inimitably graceful and dignified. 

C1 JEfchin. de Falfa LcgationC. Aiyvv' on iri(A.^n*i np*< A0»>aio» wfi<rCm N , &C. 

63 The fpeech of JEkhines, aa reported by Vid. p. 261, & fcqq, edit. Wolf. 

intrcated 
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in 



treated Philip, that, if he was determined to gratify the Thebans 



CHAP 
XXXV. 



war on that unfo 
ndtion between tr 



II 



te at leaft ; 
The facri 




punilhed 



rity; the ltate men mint De lparea; unce me laws ana mimuuons 
of Greece guard the fafety of every Amphi&yonic city. iEfchines 
then fpoke, in the fevereft terms, againft the injuftice and cruelty 
of the Thebans, who, he ventured to prophefy, would repay the par- 



ty of 



been accuftomed to requite their former allies and bene 



factors.'* 

The difcourfp of /F.frliinps, tlmngb it ronld not he expected to Philip's pro- 

fo u n d d illi 

move the refolutions of the king, was well calculated to raife the filiation in 

treaties with 
the Athenian 



credit of the fpeaker, when it mould be reported in his own country. 



Philip confined himfelf to vague expreffions of friendfhip and re- ambaffadors 
fpect. The ambaffadors of Thebes were already at Pella, a circum- 
ftance which furnifhed him with a pretence for declining to make 
an explicit declaration in favour of Phocis. But he hinted his 
compaffionate concern for that republic ; and requefted the Athe- 
nians to accompany him to Theffaly, that he might make ufe of 
their abilities and experience to fettle the affairs of that country, 
which required his immediate prefence. Extraordinary as this de- 
mand was, the Athenians readily complied with it, notwithstanding 
the king, who had ordered his army to march, was attended in this 
expedition by the ambaffadors of Thebes, who, as well as the Athe- 
nians, were daily entertained at his table, and whole views were 
diametrically oppofitc to the interefts of Phocis and of Athens**- 

The unhappy and diftractcd fituatiou of the former republic pro- The Pliocian 
mifed a fpeedy iffuc to the Sacred War, which, for more than two Jnwhhifttl 

years, had been feebly carried on between the Phocians on one lide, J^"^ 

Olymp. 

6 A. C. 349. 

and 
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fions and ravages as indicated the inveterate rancour of combat 
who ftill retained the defire of hurting, after they had loft 




ants, 
the 



power 65 . During the greater part of that time, the Athenians 
amufed by their negotiation with Philip, afforded no affiftance 



unfort 



to 



im 



were, at length began to fail. The Phocians, thus abandoned and 
exhaufted, reflected with terror and remorfe on their paft conduft- 
and, in order to make atonement for their facrilegious violations of 
the temple, inftituted a judicial enquiry againft Phaleucus, their ge- 
neral, and his accomplices, in plundering the dedications to Apollo 66 . 



The Pho- Several were condemned 

dans con- 



demn the Phocians, having performed thefe fubftantial a£ts of juftice which 



mm 



Athens. 



7 

with better hopes of fuccefs the affiftance of Sparta and 



The Spartans But the crafty Archidamus, who had long dire&ed the Snartan 

claim the fu- , _ r " 

perbtend- councils, coniidered the diftrefs of the Phocians as a favourable op- 
temple. 1 6 porrunity to urge the claim of his own republic to the fuperintend- 

ence of the Delphic temple ; and adually fent ambahadors into 
ThefTaly, to confer with the king of Macedon on that fubjecV'. 
The Athenians paid more attention to the requeft of their allies, 
who, as an inducement to excite their activity, offered to put them 
in poffeffion of the towns of Niccea, Alpenus, and Thronium, which 
Phaleucus commanded the ftraits of Thermopylae. But this falutary plan, 



and his mer- 
cenaries feize 



Greece 



Nicxa. leucus, who commanding eight thoufand mercenaries, that acknow- 
ledged no authority but that of their general, eftablifhed his head-quar- 
ters at Nicxa, and defpifed the menaces both of Phocis and of Athens. 

1 Diod o'. 1- xvi. p. 454 . " Jdcm, 1. xvi. p. 452. Demollhcn. & 



JEfchin. ubi fupra. 



Mortifying 
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Mortifying as this difappointment muft have been, k was fol- c **^ r ? - 




lowed by a difafter in another quarter ftill more terrible. The ^ 
phocians had fortified the city of Abae, to defend their northern the Phocians 
frontier againft the depredations of the Locrians. The Thebans, re- 5 AbSS PIe 
inforced by fome auxiliaries of Macedon, marched againft that A P° Uo - 
place. The Phocians, with more courage than prudence, met them 
in the field ; but were defeated with great flaughter, and purfued, 
In their difordered flight, through the furrounding territory. A 
party of above five hundred took refuge in the temple of Absean 
Apollo, where they remained for feveral days, fleeping under the 
porticoes, on beds of dried herbs, ftraw, and other combuftible ma- 
terials. An accidental fire, that began in the night, was communi- 
cated to the whole edifice, part of which was confumed, while the 
unhappy Phocians were ftifled, or burnt to afihes 6 \ 
The Thebans failed not to reprefent this calamity as a judgment The The- 

. n . r bans infti- 

of heaven, againft the daring impiety of wretches, who had ventured gate Philip 
to take refuge in the temple of a god whom their facrilege had phoc£° lalC 
long offended. They entreated Philip to affift them in deftroying 
the remnant of the guilty race. This was the chief purpofe of 
their embafly to that prince, whom the Athenians, as related above, 
entreated to fpare the nation, while he punifhed the criminals ; and 
the Lacedaemonians, rcgardlcls of the fate of Phocis, thought only 
of making good their ancient claim to the guardianlhip of the Del- 
phic temple. 

Philip treated the deputies of the three republics with apparent Philip at- 
tempts in 
\ ain to cor- 

(lifguifc the intcrefts of his policy and ambition. He aflured the 'I'l^^^^m- 
Thebans, that his arms fhould be employed to recover for them b.iiU;^. 
the towns of Orchomcnus, Coronsva, and Tilphofleum, which, ever 
ready to rebel againft a tyrannical capital, had readily fubmittcd to 



franknefs and cordiality, under the veil of which he knew fo well to 



Diodorus, p. 4$.|. 



the 



( 



4$o 
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Philip cor- 
rupts and 
deceives the 
Athenian 
ambafladorj. 



the Phocians, during their invafion of 



The 



would 



themfelves the obje&s of divine difpleafure • it 



meritorious to punifh 



was 



to proteft 



them. He was determined that both they and their allies fliould 



fuffer 



Jamities which their crimes io juftly deferved. Thus 
fincere ; for, in thefe particulars, the views of Thebes 



conformable 



his 



own. 



mind 



agi- 



tated other matters, in which the intereft of Thebes interfered with 

To accomplilh thofe purpofes, without of] 
vas neceffary to gain the ambalTadors. Gareffi 



Macedon 



flattery, 



ifes„ were lavifhed 



profufe 



Money was 



es, 



man 



feffed more addrefs than 



the Theban deputies remained honeft and uncorrupted, firmly main- 
taining .to the end their patriotifm and their honour. Philon, the 



We 



chief of the embafly, anfwered for his colleagues : " 

perfuaded of your friendship for us, independent of your pr< 
Referve your generofity for our country, on which it will be 
profitably bellowed, fince your favours, conferred on Thebes 
ever excite the eratitude both of that reoublic and it< 



6a n 



Demoflhenes extols the dignity of this reply, as becoming rather 
the ambalTadors of Athens. But thefe minifters, though one objeft 
of their commilTion was to fave the Grecian flate which the 



Thebans 



Ihed 



to deftroy, difcovered neither integrity nor fpirit. 
All of them, but Demoflhencs himfelf, accepted the prefents of the 



M 



s 



prepoflefled in his favour, that he pitied the Phocians j that he re- 
fpe&ed Athens ; that Jie deteftcd the infolence of Thebes ; and that, 
fliould he ever proceed to the ftraits of Thermopylae, his expedition 

would be more dangerous to that (late than to its enemies. At nrc- 



Demoflhcn. dc Falfa Legations 



1 



fent, 
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fent, however, he obferved, that he h^d private reafons for Ria- C x 5xvf " 
nagiftg the friendfhip of a people who fet no bounds to their rebut- 
ment. From fuch motives, he had hitherto declined ratifying the 
peace with Athens ; but this meafure he would no longer defer. He 
only entreated, that to fave appearances with the Thebaris, the 

name of the Phocians might be omitted la the treaty. This arduous 
work was at length brought to a conclufion ; and, for the more fe- 
cr^cy, tranfa&ed in a place which Demofthenes calls a tavern, ad- 
joining to the temple of Pollux, in the neighbourhood of Pherae. 



The Athenian ambaffadors took leave, affe&ing to be perfugded 



(perhaps perfuaded in reality) 



king 



Macedon. About the fame time, the ambaffadors of Sparta de- 
parted, but with far lefs fatisfa&ion. They either perceived, from 
the beginning, the artifices of the prince with whom they came to 
treat, or at leaft made fuch a report to Archidamus, as convinced 
him that his republic had not any advantage to exped from the pre- 
ponderance of the Macedonian intereft, and the defiru&ion of the 
Phocians ; and that, Ihould the Spartans perfift in their claim to the 
fuperintendance of the Delphic temple, they muft prepare to affert it 
by force of arms. 

Archidamus raifed an army for this purpofe, and marched towards Philip's flat- 
the ftraits. But the intrigues of Philip, as we {hall have occafion J^JJf ^SSl 
to relate, rendered his hoftility as impotent as his negotiations had 
been fruitlefs. From Theflaly that prince had already fent a letter 
to the Athenians, couched in the moft artful terms. He exprefled 
his profound refped for the ftate, and his high efteem for its ambaf- 
fadors ; declaring that he fhould omit no opportunity of proving 
how earneftly he defired to promote the profperity and glory of 
Athens. He rcquefted that the means might be pointed out to him, by 

1 

which he could moft effectually gratify the people. Of the conditions of 
the peace and alliance, he w^s careful to majte no mention ; but after 
jtyany other general declarations of his good-will, he entreated them 

Vol, II. 3 



mans. 



not 
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CHAP- " not to be offended at his detaining their ambaffadors. of whofe elo- 

XXXV. 

quence and abilities he wifhed to avail himfelf in fettling the affairs 




of Theffaly 



JO 1J 



^fchines Soon afterwards thefe ambaffadors returned home ; and having 

gives an so 

count of the given an account .of their negotiation to the fenate of the Five hun- 
^MheSan dred, with very Hale iatisfadtion to that feledt body, they next ap- 
allembly. peared before the popular aflembly. -/Efchines firft mounted the 

roftrum, and in an elaborate and artful difcourfe, fet forth the ad- 



vantages refulting from 



meafures which 



of Athens required. That, now, the people had peace inftead of 
war, and that, without harafling themfelves by military expe- 
ditions, they had only to remain quietly at home, enjoying the 
amufements of the city, and in a few days they would learn that 
Philip had paffed Thermopylae, to take vengeance, not on the Pho 
cians, but on the Thebans, who had been the real authors of the 
war, and who, having entertained a defign of feizing the temple, 
were not the lefs culpable (as had been proved to Philip) becaufe 
they had failed in this impious purpofe. That the Boeotian allies of 
Thefpise and Platsea, whofe hatred to Thebes was as inveterate as 

their attachment to Athens was fincere, would be reflored to their 
prifline ftrength and fplendor. That the Thebans, not the Phocians, 
would be compelled to pay the fine impofed by the Amphiclyonie 
council, and to repair the fatal effe&s of facrilegc and profanation. That 
the magiftrates of Thebes forefaw the hoftility of Philip, and well 
knew by whom it had been excited. " They have therefore, 
faid iEfchines, " devoted me to deftru&ion, and a&ually fet a price 
upon my head. The people of Euboca arc equally alarmed by our 
accommodation with Philip, not doubting that their ifland will be 



reflored 



Nor are thefe the 



70 Dcmofthcn. Sc 4£fchin, ubi fupra. 



only 
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only advantages of the treaty : another point of ftill higher import- c ^-^ v ? ' 
ance, a point of the moft intimate concern to the public, has b 
fecured. But of this I fhall fpeak at another time, fince at prefent I 
perceive the envy and malignity of certain perfons ready to break 
forth." The advantage hinted at, with fuch figoincant obfcurity, 
was the recovery of Oropus, a confiderable city on the Athenian 
frontier, which had long been fubjedr, to Thebes. 

This fpecious harangue, fo flattering to the indolence and vain The fufpi- 
hopes of the multitude, was received with general approbation, not- mofth™« ri- 
withftanding the oppofition of Demofthenes, who declared that he di " ledb y hb 

' colleagues. 

knew nothing of all thofe great advantages promifed by his col- 
league ; and that he did not expeft them. iEfchines and Philocrates 
heard him with the fupercilious contempt of men who pofleffed a 
fecret with which he was unacquainted. But when he endeavoured 
to continue his difcourfe, and to expofe their artifice and infincerity, 
all was clamour, indignation, and infult. iEfchines ba<le him 




fhare 



feraces of his colleagues. 



pleafantry, 



faid, it was no wonder that the hopes of Demofthenes were lefs fan- 
guine than his own, " fince he drinks water; T wine." This infipid 
jeft was received with loud burfts of laughter and applaufe, which 
prevented the aflembly from attending to the fpiritcd remonftrances 
of Demofthenes. A motion was made, and agreed to, for thanking 
Philip for his equitable and friendly intentions, as well as for ratify- 
ing a perpetual peace and alliance between Athens and Macedon. In 
the fame decree, it was determined that the Phocians fhould fubmit 
to the Amphi&yonic council, under pain of incurring the difpleafurc 
of the republic 7I . 

Thefe articles, together with the fecret motives which produced The fuccefs 
them, were, by the cmiflaries of Philip, immediately communicated anfficelwhh 

the Athe- 

71 Dcmofthcn. de Pal ft Le^ationc. n,ans d *** 

to ceives the 



to 
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G H A K to the Phofci&i atttbafladbrs thfen refiding at Athena ; who 




Phocian am- 
bafladors at 
Athens ; 



joy at' the profpedb of averring thd calamities whicl 



threatened their country,, loft no titrie in tranfmitting 
intelligence to their- felW-cirisens. They conclud* 
degree of probability,, that, however Philip might < 
ans, thfe minifters of Athens could neVe* be fo bol 
to deceive the Athenians; and 1 that, therefore, the 
r> ent-prtftih ariv reafonable doubt of the favourable 



a 



no 
on 



which makes of the king of Macedon. This belief was fo firmly eftablifhed 



ie/eSe ianS that when Archidamus marched into Phocis at the head of an 

army in order to defend the tenlpie againft Philip, the Phocians 



aJfiftance 
Sparta. 



rejeded his affiftance, obferving, that they feared for Sparta 3 
more than for themfelves ; upon which the Lacedaemonian 
turned into Peloponnefus T \ 



Philip nego- Philip was now prepared for executing his grand enterprife. Ha- 
PhakuTJs 11 his, loi *g befieged, had fubmitted to the united arms of Parmenio 

Ni e c^° n ° f and his own - Frefll troo P s had arrived froin Macedon - The Athe- 
nians were appeafed ; the Lacedaemonians had retired ; the Phocian? 

were impofed on ; the ThefTalians, Thebans, and Locrians, were 



ready to follow hi* ftandard. 



r£ma 



eafy to be funnoumed- Phakucus, who commanded eight thou- 
fand mercenaries, flill kept pofleffion of Nicsca. But a man who 



had 



not be very 



obftinate in defending: the caufe of Greece. Philip entered 



pofTeflion 



Thermopyl 



while this tranfa&ion was going forward, wrote repeated letters 
to the Athenians, full of cordiality and affeftion. 

Philip conti- He fufpe&ed the dangerous capricioufnefs of a people, whofe 
SlTdcfigna in Security might yet be alarmed ; and whofe oppofition might ftill 



obfttirity. 



71 Dcmoflhcn. de Falfa Lcgationc. 73 Diodor. 1. xvi, p. 455. 



2 



prove 
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At&ri fsM to his defigns, fhould they either march forth to the C ^£ v ? ' 



ftratfs 



Proxenus, who was ftationetf 




ill the Opuhtiari gulph, between Locris and Euboea, to intercept the 
■JVfaceflomah cohvoys ; for the frontiers both of Phocis and Thef- 
faly having long lain wade in confequence of the facred war, Philip 
received his provifions chiefly by fea. The feafonabl-e profeffions of 
friendfliip, contained in the letters, not only kept the Athenians 
from liftening to the remonftrances of Demofthenes, but prevailed 
on them to depute that orator, together with iEfchines, and feve- 
ral others, whofe advice and affiftance Philip affedted to defire in 
fettling the arduous bufinefs in which he was engaged. Demof- 
thenes faw through the artifice of his enemies, for withdrawing 
him, at this important crifis, from his duty in the aflembly: He 
therefore abfolutely refufed the commiflion. jEfchines, on pretence 
of ficknefs, ftaid at home to watch and counteract the meafures of 
his rival. The other ambafTadors departed, in compliance with the 
requeft of Philip, and the orders of their republic, and in hopes of 
feeing a treaty fulfilled which, they had been taught to believe, 
Would be attended with confequences equally advantageous and ho- 
nourable 7 \ 

While the ambafTadors travelled through Euboea, in their way to Difaftc s of 
join the king of Macedon, they learned, to their utter aftonifh- ^d'h^fol. 
ment, the wonderful events that had been tranfafted. Phaleucus lowcrs - 
had been perfuaded to evacuate Nicxa. Me retired towards Pelo- 
ponnefus, and embarked at Corinth, with a view to fail to Italy, 
where he expc&ed to form an eftablifhment. But the capricious 
and ungovernable temper of his followers compelled him to make a 
defcent on the coaft of Elis. After this they rc-embarked, and failed 



fat 



eturned to the 



74 DemoRJicn, dc Falfa Legation©. 



Arcadians 
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C *£yv P * Arcadians* The greater part of thofe who furvived the ba 
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into the hands of the enemy, by whom they were fhot with 




or precipitated from rocks. A feeble remnant efcaped to their ftrips, 
but perifhed loon afterwards in an infurre&ion which they had ex- 
cited, or fomented, in the ifle of Sicily. The definition of this 
numerous body of men is afcribed by ancient hiftorians 75 to the di- 
vine vengeance which purfued their facrilege and impiety. It is afto- 
nifhing that thofe fuperftitious writers did not reflect .on the fwifter 

and more terrible definition, that overtook the whole- Phocian na- 
tion, by whom the wickednefs of Phaleucus and his followers had 
been fo recently condemned ; and by whom, had not power been 
wanting, it would have been punifhed with an exemplary rigour. 
Cruel decree Philip having pafTed the ftraits of Thermopylae, was received by 
phiayons™ the Phocians as their deliverer. He had promifed to plead their 

agamitPho- cau f e t> e f ore the Amphi&yonic council, to the decifions of which 

that credulous people confented to fubmit, well knowing that a 
prince who entered Greece at the head of a numerous army might 
eafily controul the refolutions of the Amphidyons, and fondly be- 
lieving that prince to be their friend. The deputies of Athens had 

not yet arrived ; thofe of the fouthern republics had not even been 
fummoned. The Locrians, Thebans, and Thcflalians alone com- 
pofed the affembly that was to decide the fate of Phocis ; a country 
which they had perfecuted with unrelenting hoflility in a war of 
ten years. The fentence was fueh as might be expedited from the 
cruel rcfentmcnt of the judges. It was decreed that the Phocian^ 
fhould be excluded from the general confederacy of Greece, and 
for ever deprived of the right to fend rcprefentatives to the coun- 
cil of Amphidtyons : that their arms and horfes fhould be fold for 
the benefit of Apollo; that they ihould be allowed to keep pofleflinn 
of their lands, but compelled to pay annually from their produce 



" Diodorus, 1. xvi. c. xx. gives this as the general opinion. 
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the value of fixty thoufand talents, till they had completely indem-* c AP. 
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nified the temple ; that their cities fhould be difmantled, and re- 
duced to diftinft villages, containing no more than fixty houfes 
each, at the diftance of a furlong from each other; and that the 
Corinthians, who had recently given them fome affiftance, fhould 
therefore be deprived of the prefidency at the Pythian games ; which 
important prerogative, together with the fuperintendence of the 
temple of Delphi, as well as the right of fuffrage in the Amphic- 

tyonic council, loft by the Phocians, fhould thenceforth be transfer- 
red to the king of Macedon. It was decreed that the Amphidtyons, 
having executed thefe regulations, fhould next proceed to procure 
all due repairs and expiations to the temple, and fhould exert their 
wifdom and their power to eftablifh, on a folid foundation, the tran- 
quillity and happinefs of Greece 7 \ 

This extraordinary decree, when communicated to the Phocians, wh; ch is 

crueJ 1 v cxe- 

filled that miferable people with fuch terror and difmay, as rendered 



of 



aerea cuted by the 

r-pi Macedo- 

1 ney n ; ans# 



took not any common meafures for repelling the invader; a few 



cities only, more daring than the reft:, endeavoured, with unequal A. 0.347, 
ftrength, to defend their walls, their temples, and the revered tombs 
of their anccituns. Their feeble refinance was foon overcome; all 

oppofition ceafed ; and the Macedonians proceeded to execute the 
will of the Amphidtyonic council with inflexible cruelty, and with 
fuch undifturbed order and filence as feemed more dreadful than 
the tumultuary ravages of the iierced war. Without dropping a 
tear, or heaving a figh, fincc the final left mark of regret was con- 
Arucd into an obftinacy of guilt, the wretched Phocians beheld the 
deftrudkion of their ancient monuments and trophies, their proud 
walls levelled with the ground, the fertile banks of the divine Ce- 
pluflus covered with ruin and defolation, and the venerable cities of 
Daulis, Penopcus, Lihea, and Hyampolis, which had Uourifhed 



6 Diodor. I. xvi. c, lix. & fcqq 



above 
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flourifh in the fong of Homer, fo totally burned or demolifhed 
as fcarcely to leave a veftige of their exiftence 7T . After this ter- 
rible havoc of whatever they poflefTed mod valuable and refpe&ed, 
the inhabitants were driven like herds of cattle to the fettlemcnts 
allotted for them, and compelled to cultivate their paternal fields 
for the benefit of ftern and unrelenting mailers. At the diftance 
of three years, travellers, who palTed through Phocis to vilit the 
temple of Delphi, melted with compaffion, or fhuddered with 
horror, at the fight of fuch piteous and unexampled devalua- 
tion. They turned their reluctant eyes from the fhattered ruins of 
a country, and a people, once fo illuftrious ; the youth, and men 
of full age, had either perifhed in the war, or been dragged into 
captivity ; the populous cities were no more ; and the villages were 
thinly inhabited by women, children, and wretched old men, whofe 
filent but emphatic exprelhons of deep-rooted mifery exceeded ail 
power of words to defcribe 7 \ 
The news of unexpected news of thefe melancholy events reached Athens 

thefe events * j 

five days. The people were then affembled in the Pirseus to exa- 
the ftate of their harbours and fhipping. The dreadful intelli- 
gence filled them with confirmation. They imagined that they already 
beheld the deftrudtive armies of Macedon and Theflaly, excited by 
the inveterate hoftility of Thebes, pouring in upon their northern 
frontier, and overwhelming the whole country with havoc and dc- 
folation. A decree immediately paffed, at the motion of Ol- 
lifthenes, which marked the utmoft danger and tlifmay. It was rc- 
folved, " that the Athenians, who ufually rcfided in the country, 
(hould be fummoned to the defence of the city ; that thofe, within 
the diftance of twelve miles round f fhould, along with their per- 



fier nation in 

Athens. mine 



17 Paufanias in Photic. Be Diodor. 1. xvi. 79 Demoft. & JECchln. de Falfa Lcgat.it 
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fons, tranfport their moll valuable efFeels into the city- or the Pi- Chap. 
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lu-us j that thofe at a greater diftance fhould refpe&ively convey 
themfelves and their property to the neareft fortrefles, particularly 
Eleufis, Phyle, Aphidna, and Sunium, the principal places of 
ftreneth in the Attic territory 79 . 



the Athe- 
nians in a 



This decree mews, that terroi was the firft Movement of the 
Athenians ; but vengeance was the iecond. Keludantly cooped up 
within their walls, they called aloud for arms : ' levies were pre- ft >' le ver y 

, r different 

pared for the relief of Phocis ; and their admiral Proxenus, who from *hat 
had lately returned from the neighbouring coaft, was ordered again merly u fed~ 
to direct his courie towards that country. The king of Macedon 
was duly attentive to thofe tranfadions, of which he had been regularly 
informed by his emiifaries. He therefore wrote a letter to the Athe- 
nians, in that ftyle of fuperiority which the fuccefs of his policy, and 
of his arms, juftly entitled him to aflume. After acquainting them 
with his treatment of the Phocians, he mentions his being informed 
of their preparations for lup.porting that impious people, who were 
not included in the treaty of peace recently llgned and ratified be- 
tween Athens and Macedon. He exhorts them to lav ?fide this tin- 
warrantable defign, which could have no other CiTett than to fliow 



the iniquity and extravagance of their conduct, m arming againft 
a prince, with whom they had to lately concluded an alliance. 
u Put if you perfilt, know that wc are prepared lor repelling your 
hoflilitics with equal iinnnels and vigour." 



This mortifying lettei was received at t lie fame time that the Tic AiNe- 

Athcnian amhalladors returned from Kubcvn, and brought fueh ac- n " ;,,> p , :! * a 

7 o f i v for 

counts of the dellrmftion of the Phocians, that it appeared iearecly ,(vn m R ll,r 

pollible to afford them anv relief. All that remained was to c...n.. 
lave, from the unrelenting vengeance of their enemies, the mife- 

rable wreck of that unfortunate community. The Athenians paffed 



Vol. II. 
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p - a decree for receiving the fugitives with kindnefs, and for providing 
them with fettlements in Attica, or in the foreign dependencies of 
the republic ; a refolution which, though it was founded on the 
moft evident duties of gratitude and humanity towards ancient and 
faithful allies, gave great offence to the inexorable cruelty of the 



Theffalians and Thebans 



SO 



Philip pro- Amidft thefe tranfa&ions the Macedonian partifans, and efpecially 
c!fnV h agLn°ft ^fchines and Phflocrates, whole vain affurances had been attended 
the inhuman w i t h f uc h f ata j e ffe&s, had juft caufe to dread the refentment of their 

vengeance of 

their Gre- country. The former, who had been the principal agent in this dif- 

graceful fcene of intrigue and delufion, no longer affedted iicknefs; 
he forgot the thrcatenings denounced againft him by Thebes ; he 
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difregarded the Athenian decree, prohibiting any citizen to flir f 
the walls j and having waited for, and beheld, the deftru&ion of the 
Phocians with as much indifference, if we may believe his adveriarv. 

9 * 4 * 

as he would have feen the conclufion of any ordinary affair, whkh 
concerned merely his pecuniary interefl, he repaired to Philip to re- 
ceive the wages of his iniquity. TEfchines accounts for his journey 
at this time by a more honourable, but lefs probable caufe, the de- 
fire of faving the feeble and unhappy remnant of the Phocian na- 
tion, who were perfecuted to extremity by the barbarous vengeance 
of their Grecian foes, and protected, at the intcrceffion of the Athe- 
nian orator, by the clemency or compaflion of the Macedonians. 
There is reafon to believe that ./Efchincs, in order to gain merit with 

his countrymen, whofr refentment he had fo highly provoked, op- 
pofed an inhuman refolution of precipitating from rocks all (hole 
of the Phocians who had attained the age of puberty. But the king 
of Macedon, whofe character was not naturally flagitious, or cruel 
without neceflity, muff, of his own accord, have been inelinet 
avert fuch an atrocious and bloody fentence, which, without pro- 
moting his interefl, would have for ever ruined his fame. 



to 



|,J Dcmoflhcnes Sc JILfMnc* dc Falfa Lcgat, fcfl. 20. 
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that, upon the fame principle, but with far lefs fuccefs, he affumed v 
the protection of the oppreffed Boeotians. Orchomenus, Coronxa, odlnfagai^ 
Hyampolis, with other cities of lefs note in Bceotia, were, in con- th /Jr[ u f Ity 

J x # 1 of Thebes. 

fequence of the ruin of their Phocian allies, again fubje&ed to the 
dominion of Thebes ; a republic, always 1 aughty and unrelenting^ 
who, on this occafion, prepared to treat the rebels with more than 
her ufual infolence and cruelty. Philip efpoufed the caufe of the 
injured with a generous ardour, extremely dilagreeable to the The- 



bans. His 
by his partifans in 



of 



was loudly extolled 
It redounded, how- 



ever, more to his own glory, than to the benefit of the affli&ed 
Boeotians ; who, being expelled from their own country by the in- 
tolerable oppreffion of Theban tyranny, fought refuge in the com- 



paifionate bofom of Athens \ 

Having finifhed the facred war in a manner fo favourable to his Macedon de- 
own intereft and ambition, Philip convened the members of the Am- Amphi^yons 
phi&yonic council, to the number of two hundred, and afliftcd in 
the hymns, prayers, and facriliccs offered to Apollo, in acknowlcdg- bod y- 

Olymp. 

ment of his divine protection of their councils and arms. The name cuii 



a member c.f 
the Hellenic 



of the pious king of Maccdon, who had been the principal infiru- 
mcnt of their fneccls, refounded in the facred Pivan^, lung in honour 
of the God. The Amphidtyons ratified all the tranlaclions of that 
prince, created his (latuc in the temple of Delphi, and acknow- 
ledged, by a (oleinti deciee, thr kingdom o( Maccdon as the princi- 



A. C. 54^. 



pal member of the Hellenic body . Philip at the fame time ap- 
pointed deputies to prclidc at the Pythian gainer, the celebration of 
which was nearlv approaching, and to which moll oi the C^v.'iau 
Hates had already lent their rrprefentatives. The Athenians, fb.pg 
with indignation and regret, abdained from this ! f lival. 



A 



n em- 



bally was there! ore difpalchcd to tliem in the nam* , ; the Amphic- 
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Deniollhcn. & /Kfchines Jc I .ognt. feci. 20. 
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tyorvs* requiring their concurrence with meafures recently em- 
braced by the general couacil of Greece; and remonftrating agaialt 
their dilpleafure at the aggrandifement of a prince with whom they 
had fo lately contra&ed an alliance. 

The deliberations of the Athenian affembly, on this occafion, 
fhewed the full extent of their own folly, and evinced the conluin- 
mate policy of Philip. They acknowledged, with dejection and 
auguifh, that they had negle&ed the many opportunities prcfcmcd 
them by the favour of heaven, for reprelling the ambition of their 
rival ; that the time of adling, with vigour and boldnefs, was now 
no more ; that the caufe of Greece was an empty name, iince 
the Greeks lurrendcred their dignity to the king of Maccdon ; and 
that it became their own republic to confult rather its fafety than its 
honour, and to maintain peace with a monarch againft whom they 
were by no means prepared to wage war. Even Demofthcnes 83 re- 
commended this reiblution; left, fays he, we lhould offend thole now 
affembled, who call themfelves the Amphi&yons, and thus excite a 
general war againft ourfelves. The Thebans, bcfidc ancient caufes of 
quarrel with us, are incenfed at our harbouring their exiles ; the 
Locrians and ThefTalians relent our protecting the Phocians ; the 
Argivcs, the Meffenians, and Megalopolitans arc difpleafed at our 
concurring with the views of Laceckemon. If wc rcfufe the de- 
mands of Philip and the Amphidtyons, they may affault us with the 
combined arms of all thofe ftates, which we are totally unable to 
refift. One point, therefore, is neccflary, the continuance of the 
prefent peace; not that it is lb very excellent, or fo worthy of you; 
but of what kind foever it may be, it were more for the intereft oi 
your affairs, that it never had been concluded, than that now, when 
it is concluded, you lhould infringe it. This opinion was univcr- 
fally approved; Maccdon was acknowledged a member of the Gre- 
cian confederacy ; and Ifocratcs, an Athenian of the highcli men'. 



* J Demofthcn. dc Pace. 
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and reputation, addrefled a difcourfe to Philip in which he exhorted 



men 



to employ his authority to extinguifh, for ever, the animofities of 
Greece, and to diredt the united efforts of that country, of which 

Macedon now formed a part, againfl the wealth and effeminacy of 
Perfia, its ancient and natural enemy s \ 

Whether thefe exhortations proceeded from the virtuous fimpli- 
city which did not iiifpedt, or from the infinuating and artful po- 
licy which, though it fufpe&ed, hoped to prevent, the hoftile pro- 
jects 55 of Macedon, the meafures of Philip were, doubtlefs, taken 
with too much care, and his plans founded too deep and firm, to be 
fhaken by the fnccious eloquence of a rhetorician, He had long 
meditated the invafion of Alia; the conqueft of the Perfian empire 
was an objed that might well tempt his ambition ; but neither his 
own paffions, nor the arguments of other men, could haften, retard, 
or vary his undeviating progrefs in a fyftem which could only be 
completed by confolidating his ancient, before he attempted new 
conquefts. 



84 Ifocrat. Orat. Philipp. 

* 3 Sec the life of liberates, prefixed co my tranflation of his works. 
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Foundation of Philippopolis and Cabyla. — Philip* s Ex- 
pedition to Illyria. — Alexander receives the Per fan 



Ambaffado 
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Affairs of Greece. — Demoffhencs im- 



majks the Defigns of Philip. — Philip 's Expedition to 



the Peloponnefus — to Epirus — to Thrace. 



Diopci- 



thes oppofes him with Vigour. — The Athenians recover 
Eubcea. — Siege of Perinthus. — Philip 's Letter to the 



Athenians. — -Expedition 
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nirK m 



Thy~ 



Phi- 




'J o n. 



who retrieves thp /1th 

lip's Scythian Expedition. 

Philip's Intrigues embroil the Affairs of Greece. 
The third Sacred War. — Phikp General of the Am- 
phi&yons. — Confederacy again]} that Prince.' — He 
feizes Elatcca. — Battle of Chccroncca. — His Modera- 
tion in Viffory. — De?nofhc?ics s Oration in Honour of 
the Slain. 



chap, 
xxxvj. 



Philip e- 

vacuates 
( i recce ; 
Olvmj). 
c v i i i 4 . 

A. C. J4S 




Y his intrigues Philip had obtained more important advantage., 
than lie could have gained by a long lories of victories. The 
conc]iieli oi G recce was his object ; he had taken many preliminarv 
incallires towards cflecVing this purpofe ; while his conduct, lb Lr 
from exciting the jcaloufy of thole fierce republics, acquired their 
admiration and gratitude. Inllcad of routing the dangerous rclent- 
mcnt of a nation whom he was ambitious to fubdue, I'hilip dilarineil 

the 
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the hoftility of Athens, and threatened with the vengeance of com- c * p# 
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bined Greece the only republic that appeared forward to obftruft: 
his defigns. It feemed high time, therefore, to withdraw his 
army ; to fet hounds, for the prefent, to his own triumphs ; 
nor to attempt, with danger, effeding by premature force, what 




might be fafely accomplifhed by feafonable policy. Before eva- 
cuating Greece, he took care to place a flrong garrifon in Nicaca, 
which might thenceforth fecure his free pafTage through the ftraits 
of Thermopylae Macedonian troops occupied the principal cities 
of Theflaly, and the flrongeft pofts of Phocis. He condu&ed with 
him into Macedon eleven thoufand Phocian captives ; an acquifi- 
tion which he regarded as not the leaft valuable fruits of his fuccefs ; 
and of which, on his return home, he determined immediately to 
avail himfelf. 

The warlike tribes of Thrace, though often vanquifhed, had founds Phl- 
ncver been thoroughly fubdued. In order to bridle the danger- and^abyla; 
ous fury of thofe northern barbarians, Philip built two cities, Philip- 
popolis and Cabyla', the firft at the weftern extremity of the coun- 
try, on the confines of mount Rhodopc, the feeond towards the 
eaft, at the foot of mount Hrxrmus, above an hundred and fifty 

miles dillant from each other, and almoft equally remote from the 

Macedonian capital. The Phocian captives, blended with a due 
proportion of Macedonian fubjc&s, well provided with arms for 
their defence, were fent to people and cultivate thofe new fettle- 



ments, whole flourilhing condition loon exceeded the expectation of 



their founder. At the lame time, Philip planted a colony in the plants acolo- 



iiv in the iflc 



ifle of Thafos, which had formerly belonged to the Athenians ; but 0 V'rhaib« ! 
that people having already loll poffeflion of the gold mines at 
Philippi, on live neighbouring coall of Thrace, lecmed now la in- 
different about the pollcflion ol Thak\s, that their tranfports were 
employed in conveying the Macedonians thither \ 

1 Strabo, I. vii. p, 1 1 S. * Deruofth. tic IlaJancfo. 
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In fuch occupations, chiefly, Philip employed the fir ft year of 
the peace, not negle&ing to complete the ornaments of his capital ; 
for which purpofe he borrowed, as formerly, large fums of money 

of Greece. The year following, he made an 



id 



1 



expedition into Ulyria, and, at the expence of that country, extend 
his dominions from the lake Lychnidus to the Ionian fea. Tl,is 
diftrid:, about fixty miles in breadth, was barbarous and unculti- 
vated, but contained valuable fait* mines, which had occafumcJ a 
bloody war between two neighbouring tribes. While Philip was 
abfent in Illyria, an embafly arrived from Ochus king of Fcrli; 
who, alarmed by the magnificent reports of the growing greati-ef* 
of Macedon, fent the moft trufty of his minifters, who, under pre- 
tence of offering to Philip the friendfliip and alliance of the great 
king, might examine with their own eyes the ftrength and refourccs 
of a monarch, which were reprefented as fo formidable. 

In the abfence of his father, the young Alexander did the ho- 
nours of the court ; and it is faid, that during an entertainment given 
to the Perfian ambafladors, the prince, who had not yet reached his 
twelfth year, difcovered fuch manly and premature wifdom, as already 
announced the dawn of a very extraordinary character \ Among 
other queltions, that could not have been expected from his age, he 
enquired into the nature of the Perfian government and art of war; 
the genius and difpolition of the reigning (bvereign ; the uiilancc of 
his capital from the coafl, and the difficulty of the intervening roicN'. 
Such inquiries, whatever talents they announced in the young 
prince, feem to prove that the conquefl of Periia had been a fre- 



3 Plutarch (in Alcvand.) exprrflcs him- abilities of Philip, compared with the fpint 
Alt llrongly on this fubject : 4< ir » ;thc and magnanimity of Ins fon." I ;t\o let 



anibafl.icJor.'* ) ' , *.v» tw >. t y ^ kv <1>,- 



" Read , . ■■,-U- 



: f v 



y. lit and then the ftntence may be litt-i.illy 
explained; " So that the amball'.uhjr., won- 
tided, and thought nothing ( I tlie famed 

8 



not having met with m tin- 

writers of the Socratic age ; but it is a gend 
word to nia/lc the character of a per f-m 
iC who Indies himfelf" about great objecti/' 
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quent fubje<3 of converfation between Alexander and his inftruft- 
ors ; &nd that an unbounded ambition had already taken poffeffion 
of his youthful mind. The ambafladors heard him with aftonifh- 
ment, and exclaimed with that freedom which fo wonderfully diftin- 
guifhes the public tranfadtions' of ancient, from thofe of moderh 
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times, " Ours 
and great king 

Philip had no foontr returned from Illyria, than he made an Phili p' s . 

r _ _ tranfaclions 

excurnon to Theiialy, and finally fettled the affairs of that dif- in Theflaly, 
traded country • having taken on himfelf the whole management MegS. 
of the revenue, and having divided the territory into four feparate °^ m , p " 
governments, in order to weaken the force of oppofition, and to A - c -344- 
render the whole province more patient and fubmiffive under the 
dominion of Macedon 6 . While Philip was thus employed in Thef- 
faly, his agents were not lefs a&ive in confirming the Macedonian 
authority in the ifle of Eubcea, Nor was he fatisfied with fecuring 
his former acquifitions ; he afpired at new conquefts. The barren 
and rocky territory of Megara, divided, by an extent of only ten 
miles, the frontier of Boeotia from the ifthmus of Corinth- The in- 
diiftrious and frugal fimplicity of this little republic could not defend 
its virtue againft the corrupt influence of the Macedonian 7 . Philip 
gained a party in Megara, which he cultivated with peculiar care ; 
hecaufe, being already matter of Bucotia, Phocis, and Theflaly, 
the narrow territory of the Megarians formed the chief obflacle to 
his free paflage into the Pcloponnefus, the affairs of which, at this 
jundture, particularly deferved his attention. 

The Lacedemonians, repulfed by Philip, whom they had conde- Philip pre. 
fcended to folicit, rcjc&cd by the Phocians, whom they offered to \vcuhl°inf^ 

■ 

nor rommu- 

5 I have ufed a little freedom with the lipp. iii. In Philipp. iv. he i) c;ik> as if nicies of the 
words of Plutarch, v< 6 tt«k wn< CariXn. Philip had made fome open atti-mpt a^ainil Pcioponnel'us 

y%C I h tj^irieo; 7fVja»o(. PliU. Oi at. ii. dc Megara, in which he had failed : r .iTr ; a g*unll the 
Fortun. Alexand. (fcil. Lsd>.) c>4" r \>i»T U M.>.* # * 4>.i n ? x- 

* Dcmofth. Philipp* iii. 
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CHAP, affift, and having loft all hopes of obtaining the guardianfhip of the 

Delphic temple, totally deferted a fcene of a&ion, in which they 
could expedl neither profit nor honour, and confined their politics 
and their arms within the narrow circle of their own peninfula. 
For almoft two years, Archidamus had laboured with undivided at- 
tention, and with his ufual addrefs and adtivity, to extend the pre- 
tentions and the power of Sparta over the territories of Meflfenc, Ar- 
gos, and Arcadia. His meafures, planned with prudence, and con- 
duced with vigour, were attended with fuccefs, though the inhabit- 
ants of the dependent provinces bore with much regret and indigna- 
tion the yoke of a republic, which they had formerly fpurned as 
oppreflive and intolerable. Their murmurs and difcontents were 
inflamed into hoftility by the Thebans, the eternal enemies cf 
Sparta, and, at that time, clofely allied with the king of Maccdon. 
To this monarch the Thebans applied, requeuing him not to per- 
mit the deftru&ion of their confederates in the Peloponnefus. The 
intrigues and money of Philip had already gained him a confulerable 
influence in that country, which he was glad of an opportunity to 
xncreafe. To juftify his proceedings for this purpofe, he procured 
a decree of the Amphidtyonic council, requiring him to check thj 
inlblence of Sparta, and to protect the defenceless communities 
which had fo often been the vidlims of her tyranny and cruelty. 
Encouraged by this refolution of the Amphidyons, and imj)cllal 



by liis own ambition, Philip lent troops and money into the Pe- 
loponnefus, and prepared to march thither in perfon, at the head 
of a powerful army \ 

The Co- Thefe rranfadlions excited new commotions and alarms through- 



out molt countries of Greece. The Corinthians v , jealous of the 



rinthuns 

prepare to 

interrupt his power of a prince, who, at the clofe of the Phocian war, deprived 

march. 

them of their ancient prerogatives and honours, and who, /lili more 



recently, had taken pode/Iion of Leucas, a city in Acarnanhi, a 

* Dcmollh. dc Pace. • Lucian dc Confcribend. Iliflor. 
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of Ambracia in Epirus, both colonies of Corinth, determined to c H , A p > 

AAA VI. 

oppofe his paflage into the Peloponnefus. Weapons and defenfive 
armour were provided, the walls and fortifications were repaired, 
mercenary troops were levied, the citizens exercifed in arms, the 
whole republic glowed with the ardour of military preparation ; 
infomuch that Diogenes the Cynic, who loft no opportunity to de- 
ride the follies of Ills contemporaries, beholding with juft con- 
tempt the hurry and vain buftle of the effeminate Corinthians, 
that ieemed fo ill calculated to contend with the active vigour of 

Philip, began to roll about his tub ,0 , left he fhould be the on!)' per- 
fori unemployed in fo bufy a city. 

The Lacedaemonians, meanwhile, not lefs alarmed, but always Negotiations 

X \ t \\ 

better prepared for war, folicited the afliftancc of Athens. The 
latter ftate had received a confiderable acceffion of ftrength, as 
well as of juft honour and refpedl, from its hofpitable reception of 

the diftreffed exiles from Phocis and Bocotia. It derived new confi- 

deration and luftre from the general congrefs of amballadors from 
Sparta, Thebes, Macedon, Argos, Meffene, and Arcadia, who, af- 
ter a long interval of time, again condefcended to afiert their re- 

fpedive claims before the Athenian affembly. The Lacedemonians 
reprefented the league, formed againft themfelves, as alike dangerous 
to Athens and to Sparta ; that the ambition of Philip would not reft 
fatisfied with a partial conqucft ; his imagination already graced the 
dominion of Greece ; and now was the only time for the two lead- 
ing republics., who had ever mutually a/lifted each other, in fcafnns 
of calamity, to make a firm Hand, and to exert their ulinoft vigour 
in defence of their own and the public fafcty, Jo ihamefuily aban- 
doned by the Thebans, and by the mob ol Peloponnefus M . The 

Thcbans joined with the minillcrs ol Philip, in calling on the At lie- 



10 Aucl. apml Hiucl.cr. in Yit. Diop/'n. hication of ihi. philofophcr would he lufii- 

That learned writer has collected all thai is cicntly attelled by .incicnt monuments. Sea 

u rittcn lor ami a^amll t lie tub of Diogenes, Wiiu kdmann, d'il mc.irvilie, .1c. 
W ere authors, lei*, explicit, the moveable ha- " o ha. ; . .>.. v lfccrai. in ArchiJam. 
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CHAP- n ians to adhere ftridly to their treaty of 



XXXVI. 




with 



fuch deeds of fraud 



ther denied ; and laboured with the utmoft affiduity to feparate the 
views and interefts of Athens and Lacedajmon on this important 



emergency 



mbafladors of the infer 



affected 



mould favour 



long been the fcourge of Greece. They reprefented this conduct as 
not only unjuft and cruel, but contradictory and abfurd ; and ufed 
many plaufible arguments to deter the people of Athens, who ftill 
ftrenuoufly afferted the freedom of Bceotia, from taking fuch a part 
in the prefent quarrel as might tend to rivet the chains of Pelopon- 

efus. 

Artful repre- The Athenian orators, many of them creatures of Philip, exhorted 
[he l MMed£ their countrymen not to break too haftily with a prince with 



n 



man parti- 
sans in A- 



an 



ihens. renew a bloody and deftruaive war, out of which they had been 

lately • extricated with fo much difficulty. They obfcrvcd, that 
although the meafures of Philip, fince the conclufion of the peace, 
had indeed been more agreeable to the Thebans than to the Athe- 
nians, he had confidered himfelf as bound in julliee to chaftiie 
the facrilege of the Phocians. Nor was he altogether at liberty to 
follow his own inclinations ; furrounded by the Thcffalian cavalry 
and Thcban infantry, he was compelled to treat the enemies of 
thofe ftates with a feverity which his own feelings difapproved. But 
the time was arrived when he might aa with more independence 



d 



he was 



already preparing to rebuild the ruined cities of Phocis, and to for- 
tify F.latea, on the frontier of that territory, by which means he 
might thenceforth reflrain and bridle the infolent cruelty of Thebes. 

Thcfc obfervations, however improbable, received great force from 
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CHAP 
XXXVI. 




Demofthe- 
nes. 



the peaceful, or rather indolent difpofition of the people, who, 
though they heard with pleafure thofe who magnified their ancient 
grandeur, and inveighed againft the injuftice and ambition of Philip, 
were averfe to employ either their money, or their perfonal fervice, in 
fuch adive meafures as could alone fet bounds to the Macedonian 
encroachments. 

Demofthenes, laft, arofe, and pronounced a difcourfe, which the Anfwered by 

king of Macedon is faid to have read with a mixture of terror and 

admiration' 1 . " When you hear defcribed, men of Athens! the 

continual hoftilitics by which Philip violates the peace, I obferve 

that you approve the equity and patriotifm of thofe who fupport the 

rights of the republic : but while nothing is done, on account of 
which it is worth while to liften to fuch fpeeches, our affairs are 

brought to fuch a pafs, that the more clearly we convidt Philip 
Gf perfidy towards you, and of hoftile defigns againft Greece, the 
more difficult it is to propofe any feafonable advice. The caufe of 
this difficulty is, that the encroachments of ambition muft be repel- 
led, not by words, but by deeds. If fpeeches and reafonings fufficed, 

we fhould long ere now have prpvailprl over our adverfary. But 

Philip excels in aftions as much as we do in arguments ; and both 
of us obtain the fuperiority in what forms rcfpe&ively the chief ob- 
jeft of our Rudy and concern; we in our aflcmblics, Philip in the 

field. 

" Immediately after the peace, the king of Macedon became We explain, 
mailer of Phocis and Thermopylae, and made fuch an ufc of thefe InJ^oinls^' 
acquiiitions as fuitcd the intcreft of Thebes, not of Athens. Upon J"ro U h , C j e an " 
what principle did he art thus ? Hecaule governed in all his proceed- oi 1>hi ' 
ings, not by the love of peace or juftice, but by an inlatiable hi ft of 
power, he law the impofiibility of bending the Athenians to his 
ieliilh and tyrannical j)urpofes. He knew that the loftinefs of their 



IVhit. in Vic. DcmoAh. in lib, dc Dec. Orator. 
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character would never floop to any private confideration, but pre- 
fer to any advantage that he might offer them, the dictates of 
juftice and of honour ; and that neither their penetration, nor 
their dignity, could ever be prevailed on to facrifice to a partial and 
temporary intereft, the general fafety of Greece ; but that they 
would light for each member of the confederacy with the lame ar- 
dour as for their own walls. The Thebans he judged (and lie 
judged aright) to be more available ; he knew their folly and their 
meannefs to be fuch, that provided he heaped benefits on them- 
felves, they would alfift him to enflave their neighbours. Upon the 
fame principle he now cultivates, in preference to yours, the friend- 
fhip of the MefTenians and Argives ; a circumftance, Athenians 
which highly redounds to your honour, fince Philip thus declares 
his perfuafion, that you alone have wifdom to underftand, and 
virtue to oppofe, his defigns ; that you forefec the drift of all his 
negotiations and wars, and are determined to be the incorruptible 
defenders of the common caufc* Nor is it without good grounds 
that he entertains fuch an honourable opinion of you, and the 

contrary of the. Thrh.ms nnd Argivrs. VVhrn tho lihrrtics of (JreCCC 

were threatened by Pcrfia, as they now are by Maccdon, the The- 
bans bafely followed the ftandard of tlic invaders ; the Argives 
did not oppofe their arms; while the magnanimous patriots from 
whom you are defcended fpurncd offers, highly advantageous, tnade 
them by Alexander of Macedon, the ancellor of Philip, who acled 
as the ambaflador of Pcrfia, and preferring the public intcrcfl to their 
own, provoked the devaluation of their territory, and the dcflnulion 
of their capital, and performed, in defence of Greece, thole unri- 
valled exploits of hcroifm which can never be celebrated with due 
praife. For fuch rcafons, Philip ehooles for bis allies, Thebes, Ar- 
gos, and Meflene, rather than Athens and Sparta. The former 
dates poffefs not greater flrcngth, wealth, fleets, harbours, and armies ; 
they have not more power, but lei's virtue. Nor can Philip plead 

the 
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the merits of their caufe; fince, if Cheroncea and Orchomenus are 
juftly fubjedt to Thebes, Argos and Meffene are juftly fubjed: to 
kacedsemon ; nor could it be equitable to enflave the inferior cities 
of Brcotia, and at the fame time to teach thofe of Peloponnefus to 

rebel. 

" But Philip was compelled to this conduct (for this is the only 
remaining argument that can be alleged in his defence). Sur- 
rounded by the Theflalian cavalry and Theban infantry, he was 
obliged to affift allies whom he diftrufted, and to concur with mea- 
fures which he difapproved. Hence the fevere treatment of Phocis, 
hence the cruel fervitude of Orchomenus and ChxTonxa. The 
king of Macedon, being now at liberty to confult the dictates of his 
own humanity and juftice, is defirous to re-eftablifh the republic 
of Phocis ; and, in order to bridle the infolence of Thebes, actually 
meditates the fortifying of Elatcta. This, indeed, he meditates, and 
will meditate long. But he does not meditate the deftrudtion of 
LacedaMUon. For this purpofe he has remitted money, he has 
fent his mercenaries, lie is prepared, himfelf, to march at the 
head of a powerful armV. His prcfent tranladtions fufficicntly 

explain thr motives of his pafl rnnrhnT-. Tt evident that he adls 

from fyftem, and that his principal batteries arc erected againft 
Athens itfelf. How can it be otherwifc? He is ambitious to 
rule Greece; you alone are capable to thwart his me:ifurc<. II 
has long treated you unworthily; and he is confeious of his in- 
juftice. He is actually contriving your dcflrudlion, and he : s len- 
iible that you fee through his dcligns. For all thefe reafons he 
knows that you detell him, and thai Ihould he not anticipate your 
hoflility, he mull fall a victim to your jull wngeincc. I Icncc he is 
ever active and alert, watching a favourable moment of ailault, and 
pradiling on the (lupiditv and iellilhnels of the Thcbans and Pclo- 
ponnefians ; lor if they were not llupid and blind, they mi^ht per- 
ceive 
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ceive the fatal aim of the Macedonian policy, I once fpoke 13 on 
this fubjed before the Meffenians and Argives ; -my difcourfe, which 
was ufelefs to them, may, perhaps, not unfeafonably be repeated to 
you. " Men of Argos and MeJTene! you remember the time when 
Philip carefTed the Olynthians, as he now does you : how highly, do 
you think, that infatuated people would have been offended, had any 
man talked againft the benefa&or, who had generoufly beftowed on 
them Anthemus and Potidsea? Had any man warned them againft the 
dangerous artifices of Philip, would they have liftened to his advice? 
Yet, after enjoying for a moment the territories of their neighbours, 
they were for ever defpoiled of their own. Inglorious was their 
fall ; not conquered only, but betrayed and fold by one another. 
Turn your eyes to the Theffalians. When Philip expelled their 
tyrants, could the Theffalians ever conje&ure that the fame prince 
would fubjedt them to the creatures of Macedon, ftili more tyran- 
nical and opprefhve? When he reftored them to their feat and 
fuffrage in the Amphidyonic council, could they have been per- 
fuaded that he would one day deprive them of the management of 

their own revenues? As to you, Meffenians and Argives! you have 

beheld Philip fmiling and deceiving; but beware! pray to Heaven, 
that you may never behold him infulting, threatening, and dcilroy- 

ing. Various are the contrivances which communities have difcovcred 
for their defence ; walls, ramparts, battlements, all of which are 
raifed by the labour of man, and fupportcd by continual expenee 
and toil. But there is one common bulwark, which only the 
prudent employ, though alike ufeful to all, especially to free cities 
againft tyrants- What is that? Diflrult. Of this be mindful j to 
this adhere ; preferve this carefully, and no calamity can befal 

you . 

11 During his cmbafly to PeIoponncfu5, mentioned above. 
14 Dcxnofthcn. Orat. li. in Philipp. 

Dcmofthcnes 
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Demofthenes then read to the alfembly the fchedule of an anfwer chap, 
which he advifed to be given to the ambarfadors, and which was 




entirely favourable to the Lacedemonians. At the fame time he ^Tern'of" 
exhorted his countrymen to deliberate with firmnefs, yet with tern- 

* and rhiLo- 

per, on the means by which they might refift the common enemy; cmes - 
" an enemy w T ith whom he had exhorted them to maintain peace, as 
long as that feemed poffible ; but peace was no longer in their 
power; Philip gradually carried on a vaft fyftem of hoftile ambition, 
difmembering their pofleffions, debauching their allies, paring their 
dominions all around, that he might at length attack the centre, un- 
guarded and defencelefs." Had the orator flopped here, his advice 
might have been followed with fome ufeful confequences. But in 
declaiming againft the encroachments of Macedon, his refentment 



perfidious intrigue 



public danger and difgrace. He ftrongly recommended to the 
injured people to impeach, condemn, and confign to due punimment 
thofe deferable traitors. This counfel was not given in vain to 
the litigious Athenians, who were better pleafed to attend the courts 
of jufticc at home, than to march into the Peloponncfus. The city 
refounded with the noife of trials and accufutions. Philocrates was 
banifhed", and jEfehines nearly cfcaped the fame fate, by proving 
the profligate life of his accufer Timarchus'*. 

Philip, meanwhile, unoppofed and unobf'crvcd by his enemies m •,■ r , 
was failing with a powerful armament towards Cane Tcnarus the tlu ' :,,r - ,i: ' 
molt fouthern promontory of Eaconia. Having landed there with- 
out oppofition, he was joined by the Meflcuiam., Aivadiam-, .uul 
Arrives. The united arm)-, after ravaging the moll v dn.iblc part 
<>i the Lacedamnnian terriloiies, beliegcd and took Trinalus a nia- 
ntiinc city of conliderable 11 length and importance. The tenor 
fvcafjoncil among the Spartans by thefe misfortunes, was heightened 



1 * • s M ! 



15 ,I ; .AIiin. in Cicfj-lion. Arpuni. uwticliiii Or..t. m Tiniaidi. 
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by extraordinary meteors in the air, whofe unufual rednefs feerned 
to prefage fome dreadful calamity ,7 . The alarm was fo general 
that it has been thought worth while to record the faying of a 
Spartan youth, who remained unmoved amidft the public confter- 
nation* Being afked, "Whether he was not afraid of Philip?" 
* Why/' replied the generous youth, " fhould I fear him? he can- 
not hinder us to die for our country 1 V But this manly refolution 
no longer animated the great body of the Spartan nation. Unable 
to meet the invader in the field, they fent Agis, the fon of king 
Archidamus, to propofe terms of accommodation, or rather to fub- 
mit their whole fortune to the difpofal of the Macedonians. The 
young prince coming alone and unattended, Philip exprcflcd his 
furprife. " What, have the Spartans fent but one!" "Am I net 
lent to one?" was the manly reply of Agis' 9 . This was the ex- 
piring voice of Spartan pride ; for the king of Maccdon, though 
unwilling to provoke the defpair of a people, whofe degenerate 



virtue might yet be animated by the inftitution? of Lycurgus, and 
the example of Leonidas, compelled them to refign their pretended 
authority over Argos, MelTenc, and Arcadia ; and fettled the 
boundaries of thole republics in a manner highly agreeable to the 
wifhes of his confederates. Before leaving the Peloponncfus, he 
folcmnly renewed his engagements to protect them ; and, in return, 
only required, on their part, that the magiftracy in Argos Ihould be 
cntrulkci to Myrtis, Teledamus, and Mnafias j in Arcadia, to Cor- 
ridas, Ilicronymus, and Eticampidas ; in Meflcne, to Neon and 
Thrafylochus, the fons of Iphiadcsj men whofe names would merit 
eternal oblivion, if Demoflhencs juftly branded them as traitors' ; 
but a more impartial, and not Ids judicious writer 1 ', aflerts, that by 

17 Plin. II 1 1). Nat. I. II . C. XXX Vi. aift-uTw*, cvviCri ymtfOvi, ',crv h3h; tu 



18 Irontin. 1. iv. c. v. pipr, t.x\ yiy.ivm* Thcfc traitors arc named 

^ IMut. Apophth. in IMiilipp. iii. & in Or.it. tie Corona. 
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early efpoufing the intereft of Philip, they acquired many im- c H A \\ 
portant advantages for their refpe&ive communities ; that their 
fagacity having forefeen the final prevalence of the Macedonian 
power and policy over the weaknefs and folly of Greece, they acted 
wifely in courting the riling fortune of a prince, who was, at length, 
enabled to take complete vengeance on his enemies ; a vengeance which 
the Peloponnefians efcaped by their own wifdom and forefight, and 
from which the Athenians, after long provoking it, were finally 
delivered by the love of glory and magnanimity which regulated the 
condudt, and adorned the vi&ory, of Philip. 

Having fettled the affairs of Peloponnefus, the king of Mace- Philip pub. 
don marched through that country amidft the acclamations of the ^CoHmhT 1 
people, who vied with each other in bellowing crowns and ftatues, 
the ufual marks of public gratitude and admiration, on a prince who 
had gencroufly refcued them from the cruel yoke of Sparta. At 
Corinth he pafled fome dayo in the houfc of Demaratus, a man 

totally devoted to his fen-ice ; and affifted at the games and fpec- 
tacles, which were celebrated in that city, by an immenfe concourfc 
of people from the neighbouring republics. The turbulent Co- 
rinthians, who, befides their innate hatred of kings, had particular 



ofity 



lments 



and their inhofpitablc infolcncc was abetted by many Peloponne- 
fians, who profited of the liberty of the place, and of the occafion, 
to teftify their rooted avcrfion to the king of Maccdon, and their 
unwillingness to owe their freedom and their lafetv to the interpo- 



lion. 



lition of a foreign tyrant. Philip was llrongly urged by his h ^ mourn 
courtiers to punilh their ingratitude ; hut he knew how to digeft an 
aflront A, 1 when forgivcnels was more ufeful than vengeance; and 
reprelled the unfcalonable indignation of his attendants by ob- 
lcrving, with admirable patience, " Were I to a£l with leverity, 



' 5 Longinus hns prefcrved the cvprclTion of Thcoposipus, " that Philip could oajily 
i callow affronts." 
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what muft I expert from men, who repay even kindnefs with 




13 V 



infult 13 ? 



Philip 

tends the 
boundaries of 

Kpirus, and 

feizes the 

Halonnefus. 
OJymp. 
cix. i. 

A. C. 344. 



Philip proceeded from Corinth by the neareft route into Macedon, 
where he continued the remainder of that year, directing the im- 
provements that were carrying on in his kingdom, and infpe&ing 
with particular care the education of his fon Alexander, whofe capa- 



mifcuouflv flowers and weeds, ftrongly required the hand of earls 
culture t4 . But theie ufeful occupations did not divert his attention 
from the politics of neighbouring Mates. 



He 



rr 
fc> 



Settles the 
cornmonons 

in Thrace, 
and prorefts 
the Cardians. 



ries of Epirus, then governed by his brother-in-law Alexander, the 
mod faithful and devoted of his vaflals, by adding to that little prin- 
cipality the province of CafTiopoea, which was chiefly inhabited by 
Elian colonies. At the fame time he exercifed his fleet by wreflin 
Halonnefus, an ifland near the coaft of Theftaly, from the hands 

of corfairs, and kept pofTefflon of his ronquefl, without paying any 

regard to the claim of the Athenians, the ancient and lawful pro- 
prietors of the ifland l \ 

Next year Philip was fummoned into Upper Thrace by a rebellion 



of the petty princes in that country, fomented by Amadocus, king of 

the Odryfians. The warlike tribes of that great nation, adling with 
OFymp. p ut i c concert or union, were fuccciTivcly fubducd ; and the dexterity 

A A ■ M « 

of the king of Macedon feconding his uiual good fortune, he loon 
ranked the moll obfiinatc of his enemies in the number of his vaflulb 



A. C. 343. 



rr courtiers 



"\ At his return from the inhofpitable wilds of Thrace, 
he took under his protection the city and republic of Cardia, occupy- 
ing the neck of land which joins the Thracian Chcrlbnefus to the conti- 
nent. The red of the peninfuia had long been fubjett to ihe Athenians, 
whofe authority the citizens of Cardia always let at defiance. The 
Athenians had lately flrengthcned the Chcrfonefites by a new colon), 



1 ! 



iM.it. in Alcxand. 



14 1'iut. ii.iJ. 
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which had continual difputes with the Cardians about the extent of CHAP. 

XXXVI. 

their boundaries. Matters had actually come to a crifis, and the 
Cardians were ready to be overwhelmed by the ftrength and numbers 
of the enemy, when they were feafonably protected by the Macedo- 




nian arms * 7 - 



Hal 



Thefe men* 
fures roufe 
the Athe- 



the tyrant of Epirus, above all, the open affiftance given to their in- 
veterate enemies, the Cardians, once more roufed the Athenians from nians trorn 

• t i m r r n • their lethar- 

their lethargy. Ihele frefh infults brought back to their recollection gy. 
the ancient grounds of animoiity, and the manifold injuries which 



Maced 



arms 



he might yet be refilled with any hope of fuecefs, they employed the 
impotent defence of fpeeches, refolutions, and embaffjes. Their 
complaints were loud and violent in every country of Greece. They 
called the attention of the whole confederacy to the formidable en- 
croachments of a Barbarian, to which there feemed no end; and ex- 
horted the Greeks to unite in reprefling his infolent ufurpation l \ 

Philip, who then agitated fchemes from which he wifhed not to be Philip dif. 
diverted by a war with the Athenians, lent proper agents throughout ^on If By- 
Greece, to counteract the inflammatory remonstrances of that people : Zlntium *hh 

J r r 7 a letter to 

and difpatched to Athens itfelf, Python of Byzantium, a man of a that people, 
daring and vigorous mind ; but who concealed, under that paflionatc 
vehemence of language which leans to ariic from conviction and 
fincerity, a mercenary fpirit, and a perfidious heart. Python had 
long ago fold himfelf, and, as far as depended on himfelf, the intcreft 
of Ills country, to the king of Muccdou, from whom he now con- 
veyed a letter to the fenate and people of Athens, written with that 
fpecious moderation and artful plaulibility, which Philip knew lb 

well to allumc in all his tranladions. " He offered to make a pre- its contents. 

17 Dcmollhcn. Orat. dc Ilalon. p. 34. & ,h Dcmollhcn. dc Chcrfoncfo, p. 35, & 

Plut. in Vit. Eumcn. fcqij. 

lent 
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lent to the Athenians of the ifland of Halonnefus, and invited them 
to join with him in purging the fea of pirates : he intreated them to 
refer to impartial arbitrators all the differences that had long fub- 
fifled between the two nations, and to concert amicably together 
lueh commercial regulations as would tend greatly to the advantage 
of both. He denied that they could produce any proof of that du- 
plicity on his part, of which they fo loudly complained. That for 
himfelf, he was ready not only to terminate all difputes with them by 
a fair arbitration, but to compel the Cardians to abide by the award ; 
and he concluded, by exhorting them to diftruft thofe defigning and 
turbulent demagogues, whofe felfifli ambition longed to embroil the 



29 •) 



two countries, and involve them in the horrors of war 29 . 

The fubtle artifices of Philip, though fupported on this occafion 



H 



of 



with great ftrength and perfpicuity, and unveiled the injuftice of 



of 



ing 



fiderabl 



in that peninfula 30 . Diopeithes, who commanded the expedition, was 
a determined enemy to the Macedonians, and a man of courage and 
enterpriie. Before he arrived in the Cherfonefus, Philip, trufting 
to the effett of his letter and intrigues, had returned into Upper 
Thrace. Diopeithes availed himfelf of this opportunity to act with 
vigour. Having provided for the defence of the Athenian fettle- 
ments in Thrace, he made an incurfion into the neighbouring coun- 
try ; ftormcd the Macedonian fettlements at Crobylc and Tiriftafis; 
and having carried off many prifoners, and a conliderablc booty, 
lodged them in the fafe retreat of the Cherfonefus- On this emer- 
gency Amphiiochus, a Macedonian of rank, was font as Ambattlidor, 
to treat of the ranfotn of prifoners ; but Diopeithes, regardlcfs of 



2 * Dcmofthcn. feu Hcgcfipp. dc Halon. p. 33, Sc fcq. 30 Idem, ibid. 
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tfiis chara&er, ever held facreci in Greece, caft him in prifon, the C X xxvi P " 
more furely to widen the breach between Athens and Macedon ; and, 
if poflible, to render it irreparable. With equal feverity he treated 
a herald, whom he had taken in his late excurfion, charged with 
letters from Philip ; which were fent to Athens, and read in full 
affembly 3 '. 



The King of Macedon, when informed of thefe hoftilities and in- Thep.mifans 
fults, gave free fcope to his complaints and threats ; and his emifta- Id to rlSn*" 
ries had an eafier game at Athens, as Diopeithes had not only vio- Dl0 P euhes - 

lated the peace with Macedon, but, In order to irraintain his troops, 

which were very fparingly fupplied by the republic, levied confide- 



Greek 



The par- 



of Macedon 



3* 



ruolthencs. 



pirate, the common enemy of Greeks and Barbarians ; Philip's let- 
ters demanded vengeance from the juftice of Athens, if not, he would 
be his own avenger; the perfonal enemies of Diopeithes joined in 
the outcry, and infifted, that fuch a daring offender ought immedi- 
ately to be recalled, and punifhed for his mifconduft 
On this occafion Demofthencs undertook to defend the accufed He is power 

general, whofe meafures he warmly approved ; and motives of pri- S'byDe"^ 
vate friendihip heightening the ardour of patriotilm, render his dif- 
courfe on t lie affairs of the Cherfoncfus one of the mofl animated and 
intercfting of his productions. The impeachment of Diopeithes he 

aferibes entirely to malirc or perfidy, which had been too fuc- 
ecfsfully employed to withdraw the attention of the Athenians 
from the main objed of their concern, the continual encroach- 
ments of Philip, to unjult complaints and calumnies againft their 
Icllow-citi/eiis. Diopeithes, if really criminal, might be recalled, 
and pimilhed whenever tliey thought proper. A limple man- 
itc from the republic could, at any time, reduce htm to his duty. 



hpiitol. Philipp. & Libnn. Argum. in 31 Dcmoilhcn. Orat. dc Ciicrfoncfo. 
Dcmolthen. Orat. dc Cherfonefo. 
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But Philip, the public enemy, who was continually infringing the 
peace, who, before the expedition of Diopeithes, had oppreffed the 
Cherfonefites, had ftormed Senium andDorifcus, how was Philip to 
be reftrained, unlefs they repelled force by force ? Inftead of recalling 
their troops from the Cherfonefus on the remonflrance of a crafty ty- 
rant, who would not acknowledge himfelf at war with them, till he 
aflaulted the walls of Athens, they ought to exert their utmoft ability 
in augmenting the army in that quarter. Should their forces be 
withdrawn, Philip would wait the approach of winter, or the fetting 

in of the Etefian winds, to fall on the Cherfonefus, Will it then be 
fufficient to accufe Diopeithes ? Or will this fave our allies? " O, but 



we will fail to their relief. But if the winds will not permit you? 
Even fhould our enemy attack, not the Cherfonefus, but Megara or 
Chalcis, as he lately did Oreum, would it not be better to oppofc him 



carry 



The ex- 



from 



by the example of all his predecefTors, who, according to the ftrength 
of their refpe&ive armaments, have always levied proportional contri- 
butions from the colonies ; and the people who grant this money, whe- 
ther more or lefs, do not give it for nothing. It is the price for which 
they are furnifhed with convoys to protett their trading vefTels from 
rapine and piracy. If Diopeithes had not that refourcc, how could 
he fubfift his troops, he who receives nothing from you, and who 
has nothing of his own. From the fkics ? No; but from what he 
can collect, and beg, and borrow. Who does not perceive that this 
pretended concern for the colonies, in men who have no concern for 
their country, is one of the many artifices employed to confine and 
fix you to the city, while the enemy keeps the held, and manage 
the war at pleafurc ? That fuch traitors fhould exift, is Ids lurprilm/ 

than that you Ihould patiently receive from them fuch counlcls, a> 
Philip himfelf would di&atc. For what clfe could the king of Ma- 

cedon, who underftands his own intercft fo well, advifc, but that ynu 

ihvnld 
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flioijld remain quietly at home, decline perfonal fervice in the war, 

deny pay to your foldiers, revile and infult your general. When a 
man, hired to betray you, rifes up in the affembly, and declares 
Chares or Diopeithes to be the caufe of your calamities, fuch an hy- 
pocrite is heard with fatisfa&ion. You defpife the voice of him, 
w ho, animated by a fmcere love for his country, calls out, " Be not 
deceived, Athenians! Philip is the real caufe of all your misfortunes 
and difgrace." The difagreeablc truth renders the man who declares 
it odious; for the infidious difcipline of certain minifters has fo 
changed your principles and characters, that you are become fierce 
and formidable in your courts of juftice, but tame and contemptible 
in the field. You rejoice, therefore, to' 'hear your diftrefs charged on 
thofe whom you can punifh at home ; but are unwilling to believe 

i 

that it proceeds from a public enemy, whom you muft oppofe with 
arms in your hands. Yet, Athenians, if the ftates of Greece fhould 
thus call you to account for your condudt: " Men of Athens, you 
are continually fending embaffies to afllirc us, that Philip is project- 
ing our ruin, and thai of all the Greeks, But O, moft wretched of 
mankind ! when this common foe was detained fix months abroad 
by ficknefs, the feverity of winter, and the armies of his enemies, 
did you profit by that opportunity to recover your loft pofleffions ? 
Did you reftorc even Kubira to liberty, and expel thofe troops and 
tyrants who had been placed there in ambulh, and dire&ly oppolite 
to Attica? No. You have remained infcnfible to your wrongs, and 

fully convinced us, that were Philip ten times to die, it would not 
irtfpire you with the lcaft degree of vigour. Why then thefe cm- 
lullics, thefe aceufations, all this unnccciTarv ferment! If the Greeks 

J * y 

Ihould afic this, wJiat could we anlwer ? I know not. 

" There arc men who think to perplex a well-intentioned fpeaker 
hyafking, What ought we r>do? My anl wer is lincere, None of thole 
tilings which you do at prelcnt. I explain my (Opinion at greater 
length, and may vou be as ready to receive, as toalk, advice ! Fir ft 
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of 
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CHAP. 0 f a rj vou mu ft hold it as matter of firm belief, that Philip has broken 

XXXVI ' 

the peace, and is at war with your republic : that he is an enemy to 
your city, to the ground on which it {lands, to all thofe who inhabit 
it, and not leaft to fuch as are moll diftinguifhed by his favours. The 
fate of Euthycrates and Lafthenes 3J , citizens of Olynthus, may teacl 




1 



deftru&ion 



dered their country. But though an enemy to your city, your foil, 
and your people, Philip is chiefly hoftile to your government, which, 



maintain 



is 



admirably adapted to defend both yourfelves and them, to repel 



furp 



democracy 



Philip is an unrelenting foe, a truth, of which you ought to be 
deeply -perfuaded ; and next, that wherever you reprefs his encroach- 



for the fafety 



chiefly, all 



his batteries are ereded. For who can be fo foolifh as to believe, 
that the cottages of Thrace (Drongila, Cabila, and 
form an objeft worthy of his ambition ; that, in order to acquire 



Mart 



mould 



c 



IS 



rye and millet of Thrace, he mould 
amidft winter fnows and tempefts ; while, at the fame time, he 
difrcgarded the riches and fplendour of Athens, your harbours, arfe- 
nals, gallies, mines, and revenues? No, Athenians. It is to get 
poflefiion of Athens, that he makes war in Thrace and cl few he re. 
What then ought we to do ? Tear ourfelves from our indolence, net 
only fupport, but augment the troops which arc on foot, that, a, 
Philip has an army ever ready to attack and conquer the Creeks, yen 
alfo may be ready to fuccour and to favc them 3 V 
Drmorthencs It is worthy of obfervation (becaufc nothing betrays more evi- 
vntmo not , , j tyrannical fnirit of democracy), that Dcmoflhencs doe 

|iru|M)Ic * JV -' J J 1 ' ..... 



s not 



'" <: * ;,ri " propofe the war in form, by bringing in a writen bill or decree, to 



31 Sec above, c. xxxv. s * Demofthcn. Orat. dc Chcrfoncf. p. 35, & k'l'l 
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be approved or reje&ed by the votes of his countrymen* This de- C X xxvl P 
cree mult have been recorded among the Athenian archives ; and, if 
the war fhould prove unfortunate, might be produced at fome future 
time for the deftru&ion of its author, whofe enemies would not fail 
to allege this inftrument as a proof that he had occafioned the rup- 
ture with Philip, and all the calamities confequent on that meafure. 
The party accufed would, in that cafe, vainly endeavour to fhelter 
himfelf under the votes of the affembly, lince an ordinary court of 
juftice could call him to account for mifleading the people 35 , and pu- 
nifli him with banifhment or death- Demofthenes artfully glances 
at this dilagreeable fubjeft: " Rafh, impudent, and audacious, 1 
neither am, Athenians, nor wifh ever to become ; yet pofTefs more 
true fortitude than the holdeft of your demagogues, who capricioufly 
diftributing honours and largeffes on the one hand, and as capri- 
cioufly impeaching, condemning, and confiicating on the other, have, 
in either cafe, a hire pledge of impunity in the flattery and artifices 
by which they have long ieduccd the public. The courage of that 
minifter is put to an eafy trial, who is ever ready to facrifice your 

permanent intereft to your prefent pleafure. But he is truly coura- 
geous, who, lor the lake oi your iafcty and glory, oppofes yourmoft 

favourite inclinations, roules you from your dream oi plealure, dif- 

dains to flatter y:ni, and having the good oi his country ever in view, 

aflumcs that poll in the adminiltration in which fortune often pre- 
vails over policy, knowing himfelf refponlible for the ilfue. Such a 
minifter am I, whole unpopular counicls tend to render, not myielf, 
but my country great. 

The arguments and remonflrances of Oemollhencs not only faved ThcAihc- 

Diopeithes, but animated the Athenian;; with a degree of 50 vigour ihTconm'ion 

which they had been long unaccullomed to exert. A licet was fitted r^Vub^ca 

out under the command of Callias, who fci/ed all Macedonian Ihips anJ laiuL 



J5 By the y>xpr. fU';. Vulc Dcmoilh. dc Coron. paflim 
* A V id. lijuil. Philip. 
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as lawful prize, and made a defcent on the coaft of ThefTaly, after 
plundering the harbours in the Pelafgic gulph. A confiderable body 
of forces was fent into Acarnania to repel the incurfions of Philip, 
affifted by his kinfman and ally, Alexander of Epirus. The inha- 
bitants of the ifland of Peperathus, trufting to the protection of 
Athens, expelled the Macedonian garrifon from Halonnefus. Re- 
peated embaflies were difparched to the Peloponnefians and Eu- 
boeans, exhorting them to throw off the ignominious yoke of Mace- 
don, and to unite with their Grecian brethren againft the public 
enemy. Philip was not unattentive to thefe commotions, but his 
defigns againft the valuable cities on the Propontis and Thracian 
Bofphorus 37 being ripe for execution, he was unwilling to allow 

any fecondary confideration to divert him from that important 
enterprife. 

His intrigues and bribery had gained a confiderable party in By- 
zantium, at the head of which was the perfidious Python, whole 
n vehement eloquence gave him great influence with the multitude. 
A confpiracy was formed to furrender one of the gates of the city; 
the Macedonian army of thirty thoufand men hovered round ; but 
the defign was fufpe&ed or difcovcred, and Philip, to fcrccn his 
partifans from public vengeance, feafonably withdrew his army, and 
inverted the neighbouring city of Perinthus. The news of thefe 
tranfa&ions not only increafed the activity of Athens, but alarmed 

Ochus king of Perfia, who being no ftrangcr to Philip's defign 
of invading his dominions, trembled at beholding that ambitious 
prince gradually approach his ironticr. To prevent this danger 
Ochus adopted the fame policy, which, in fimilar circumftanccs, hail 
been fuccefsfully employed by his prcdeccflbrs u . The Pcrfian gold 
was profufely fcattcred among the moft eminent of the Grecian de- 
magogues. Dcmoflhenes, whofc patriotifni was not always proof 



37 Demofth. de Coron. k Diodor. 1. \vi. c. xxii. Plut. in Alcxand. 
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agaitift an unworthy alliance 39 with intereft, rejoiced at being pifd for 
doing what he confidered as his duty. At Athens his invedives were 
louder than ever againft the king of Macedon ; and the affairs of 



CHAP 
XXXVI. 




Euboea gave him an opportunity of exerting himfelf with equal zeal 
in that ifland. 

The factious fpirit of the Euboeans rendered them alike incapable TheAthe- 

* nians recover 

of independence, and of remaining quietly under the government Eubcea. 
either of Athens or Macedon, to which they were alternately fub- 
jeft. The recent prevalence of the Macedonian party had been 
marked by many afts of violence and oppreffion. The cities of 
Chalcis, Oreum, and Eretria prepared to rebel, having previoufly 
folicited afliftance from Peloponnefus, Acarnania, Attica, and every 
province of Greece, which they had any reafon to deem favourable 
to their views. From other ftates they brought back promifes and 
hopes ; from Athens they obtained, chiefly by the influence of De- 

mofthenes, a rnnfulcrable body of troops commanded by the brave 
and virtuous Phocion. The orator accompanied the expedition ; 

and being allowed to addrefs the popular aflemblies in moft of the 
cities of Euboea, he inflamed them with fuch animofity againft 
Philip and his partifans, that little remained to be done by the va- 
lour of the Athenian general. The Euboeans every where took arms 
in defence of their freedom, the Macedonian garrifons were expelled 
from the principal cities, and driven from one pofl to another, till 
they were compelled entirely to evacuate the ifland. This event The merit of 

r , . A , 1, . r-ii Demofthenes 

occalioncd great joy at Athens; and the principal merit was alenbed acknowledge 
to Demollhcnes, who, at the motion of Ariflonicus, a man of merit ^J-Qn" 
and eminence, was crowned by the fenatc and people with a golden 
crown ; which honour was publicly proclaimed in the theatre of 
Bacchus, during the representation of the new tragedies, amidlt an 
immenle concourfe of people, citizens and Grangers 40 . 



3P Plut. in DemoAh. 40 Dcmofth. tieCoron. & Plut. in Dcmoilh. 
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c H A p. rm Iofs of Eubrea was ill compenfated to Philip by the military 




operations agamft Pennthus, in which he found an enemy worthy of 

Circumftan- r r r i 

ces which his courage and perleverance. 1 he town was iituated on the Hoping 
Perin't^ian^ r ' lc *g e °f an ifthmus, and ftrongly fortified both by art and nature, the 

w 

to make an h ou f es an( j ftreets rifing one above another like the feats of an ; 



am- 



11 



obllinate de- 
fence, phitheatre, fo that the higher edifices overlooked arid defended the 

Olymp. r 

dx. 4. lower. Having fcoured the neighbouring country with his cavalry 

Philip exhaufted, in theficge of Perinthus, all the military fkill know 
to the ancients. He railed towers forty cubits high, which enabled 
his men to fight on equal ground with the beficged ; his miners 
wcrebufy at the foundation ; at length the battering rams advanced 
to the wall, in which a confiderable breach was made. During this 
time, however, the townfmen had not been idle. The fupericr c 1 1 1 — 
charge of darts, arrows, and every kind of miffile weapon from the 
Macedonian towers, had indeed diflodged the Perinthians from thole 

parts of the wall and battlements, againft which the principal at- 
tack had been diredtcd. But with inceflant toil, the befieged built 
new wall within the former, on which they appeared in battle array, 
prepared to repel the enemy who entered the breaches 4t . The Ma- 
cedonians, who advanced with impetuous joy to reap the fruits of 
their labour, were infinitely mortified to find that their work mutt 
he becrun anew. Philip employed rewards and punifhmcnts, ami 



14 



all the rcfourccs of his mind fertile in expedients, to rcftorc their 
hopes, and to animate their activity. The fiege recommenced with 
frefh ardour, and the Perinthians were thrice reduced to extremity, 
when they were unexpectedly faved, hrft by a large fupply of arms 
and provifjons from Byzantium, next by a ftrong reinforcement of 
men in Perlian pay, commanded by Apollodorus, a citizen of 
Athens ; and laftly by the advantageous fituation of the town, 
which, being built in a conical form, prefenting its apex or narrow 



41 DioJor. p. 466, k fcqq. 
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point to the befiegers, gradually rofe and widened towards the re- C xxxvi P 
moter parts, from which it was eafy to obferve all the motions of 
the enemy, and to overwhelm them with miffile weapons as they 
advanced to the charge, Philip, ever fparing of the lives of his 
men, was deterred by this circumftance from venturing an aflault, 
though his machines had effected a breach in the new wall : he 
therefore determined to change the fiege into a blockade. Perinthus 
was fhut up as clofely as poffible by fea and land : part of the Mace- 
donian troops who had become mutinous for want of pay (for Philip 

at this time owed above two hundred talents, or forty thoufand 
pounds flerling), were indulged in plundering the rich territory of 
Byzantium, while the remainder were conducted to the fiege of 
Selembria, and foon after of Byzantium itfelf, the taking of 
which places, it was hoped, might compenfate their loft labour at 
Perinthus 4 \ 

During the military operations againft the cities of the Propontis, ^ n eTI ? ra ~ 
Demofthenes did not ceafe exhorting his countrymen to undertake fupported by 
their defence, as eflential to their own fafety. The hoftilities and lies, refill the 
devaluations of Philip, he reprefented as the periodical returns of the ° f Phl " 
peftilence and other contagious difordcrs, in which all men were 
alike threatened with their refpe&ive fhares of calamity. He, who 
was actually found and untainted, had an equal intcrcft with the 
difeafed and infirm, to root out the common evil, which, if allowed 
to lurk in any part, would fpecdily pervade and afllid the whole. 
The Macedonians now befieged Selembria and Byzantium ; if 
fucccfsful in thefc cntcrpriics, they would foon appear before 
Sparta, Thebes, and Athens. Yet he knew not by what fatality the 
Greeks looked on the fucceflivc encroachments of Philip, not as 
events which their vigorous and united oppofition might ward oP" 
and repel, but as difaiters inHidcd by the hand of Providence ; as a 



43 Diouurus, !.x\i. c. x\Yu 



:cmpefluoi!s 
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CHAP, tempeftuous cloud of hail, fo deftru&ive to the vines in autumn 




which all beheld, with horror, hovering over them, but none took 
any other means to prevent, than by deprecating the gods that it 
might not fall on his own fields 43 . Thefe animated and jufl repre- 
fentations of the common diftrefs or danger, engaged the Athenians 
to enter into a clofe correlpondence with the befieged cities 4 \ De- 
mofthenes undertook a journey to Byzantium ; and Leon, a By- 
zantine orator and patriot, the friend and fellow-ftudent of the vir- 
tuous Phocion, refided as ambaflador in Athens. At the fame time 
the principal cities of the Propontis maintained an uninterrupted in- 
tercourfe of good offices with each other, as well as with their allies 

of Rhodes and Chios, from whom they received repeated fupplies of 
arms and provifions. 

Philip at- Philip, meanwhile, ceafed not to affure the Athenians, by his 

fca^D^opd- letters and emiflaries, that he was extremely defirous of maintaining 

juftifies D his P eace re P u ^^ c 5 an d gently chid them for their evident 

condua to marks of partiality towards his enemies, which, however, he took: 

cians. care to afcribe, not to the general temper and difpofition of the 

people, but to the prevalence of a dangerous fa&ion, inflamed 
leditious and felfifh demagogues. By a rapid march he had recently 
furprifed an Athenian detachment ravaging the territory of Cardia. 
Diopeithes, the Athenian general in the Cherfonefus, commanded 
this predatory band, who, after a flight fkirmifh, were repelled with 
the lofs of their leader, flain by a dart, while he rallied his men 
with his voice and arm. Philip failed not, by letter, to cxcule this 
aft of holtility, to which, he allured the Athenians, that he had 
been compelled, much againfl his inclination : he affe&ed to con- 




43 AXXa 1(xuj; t^lt' G-a/rri,- oi ixxr.vir anycvTcti' derftood. Lofty mountains covered with 

*a* r«* avrov Tfovroi, c/tti^ ot r»)f ^aXa^aF, i^totyi fnow, funny hills, and fertile vallics — Such 

itskucn Oift-j-uv* ivyj.\.w>\ ^ K 'J) txvrHz txaroi yt*- too is the geography of Gnece, which rcn- 

taOai, ku\vnv St n3uq iti^i.^-i. Dcmoft. in dered the hail llorms fo alarming and fo 

Philipp. iii. p. 48. In the country where I dchVuclive. 

now write (th*! I'ais de Vaiu!) the beauty Demoithen. dc Corona. 

and force of liii* coniparifon ib too well un- 

ficlcr 
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jjder Diopeithes as the inftrument of a malignant fa&ion, headed by 



Demofthe 



general of the republic ; and as 
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that commander had adted unwarrantably in plundering the Car- 
dians, a people ftrictly allied with Macedon, Philip afllired himfelf 

■ 

that the fenate and people would not take it amifs that, provoked 
by repeated injuries, he had at length repelled violence, and de- 
fended the lives and fortunes of his long-injured confederates. 

While the Athenians and Philip were on this footing of corre- Philip's ad- 
fpondence, the former fent twenty veflels laden with corn to the Tn Athenian 
relief of the Selymbrians. Leodamas, who commanded this con- SncdfoJVhe 
voy, feems to have imagined that the treaty formerly fubfifting be- f^^ 0 / Se ~ 
tween the two powers, would protect him from injury. But in 
this he was difappointed. His fleet was furrounded and taken by 
Amyntas, who commanded the naval force of Macedon, and who 
determined to retain his prize, without paying any regard to the 
complaints and remonftrances of Leodamas, who pretended that the 
convoy was not deftincd for Selymbria, but employed in conveying 

the fuperabundance of the fertile Cherfonefus to the rocky and bar- 
ren ifland of Lcmnos. 

The news of the capture of their fhips occafioned much tumult Philip re - 
and uneafincfs among the Athenians. After frequent deliberations ?apturod vcf. 
on this lubjecft, a decree was framed for fending ambafladors to leIs and 

J & v \vj itc-s an art- 

Philip, in order to redemand their property, and to require that || U! .^ U j C [ to 

Amyntas, if he had exceeded his inltrudions, fliould be punilhcd nians - 



ymp 



A. L\ ui 



with due fc verity. Ccphifophon, Deinocritus, and Polycrates, who cix. 4 
were named for this commiiTion, repaired without delay, to Philip in 
the Hellefpont, who, at their requcft, immediately releafcd the 
captured veflels, and difiniflal the Athenians with tlic following 
letter: " Philip king of Macedon, to the fenate and people of 
Athens, Health. I have received three of your citizens in quality 
of amballadors, who have conferred with me about the relcafc of 
certain Ihips, commanded by Leodamas. I cannot but admire their 

. Vol. II. 3 X fimplicity 
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fimplicity in thinking to perfuade me that thefe Ihips were intended 
to convey corn from the Cherfonefiis to the ifle of Lemnos, and not 
deftined for the relief of the SeJymbrians, adually. befieged by me 
and nowife included in the treaty of pacification between, Athens and 
Macedon. This unjuft commiffion Leodamas received, not from 
the people of Athens, but from certain magiftrates, and others now 
in private ftations, who are too bufy in urging you to violate your 
engagements, and to commence hoftilities againft me j a matter 
which they have more at heart than the relief of Selymbria, fondly 
imagining that they may derive advantage from fuch a rupture. 
Deeply perfuaded that our mutual intereft requires us to fruftrate 
their wicked fchemes, I have given orders to releafe the captured 
vefiels ; and do you, in return, remove fuch pernicious counfellors 
from the adminiftration of your affairs ; and let them feel the fevc- 
rity of your juftice. On my part, I fhall endeavour to preferve in- 
violate the treaty, by which we {land mutually engaged 

Demofthenes The moderate and friendly fentiments exprefled in this letter af- 
Athenia^s to forded great advantage to the Macedonian partifans at Athens. But 
bcfi^ Demofthenes, and Leon of Byzantium, fpared no pains to deted and 

expofe the artifices and duplicity of Philip, who employed this humble 
and peaceful tone, during his operations againft the cities of the Pro-* 
pontis, in order to ftifle the refentment of the Athenians, at a crifis when 
they might a£t againft him with peculiar advantage. In elaborate 
and powerful orations 46 , in which, without urging any new matter, 
Demofthenes condenfed, invigorated, and enlivened his former ob- 
servations and reafonings, he convinced his countrymen of the ex- 
pediency of being for once before-hand with their enemy, and of 
anticipating his defigns againft thcmfelvcs by a fpeedy and cffc&ual 
affiftancc to their diftrcflcd brethren of Perinthus, Selymbria, an;! By- 
zantium. By his convincing eloquence the public councils were ani- 
mated with a degree of energy and enthuliafm which had not ap- 



ties in 
Thrace. 



«' Epift. Philip, in Demoflh, * G Oral. iv. in Philip. 8c Orat. de Epiit. Philip. 
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peared in them during many years, and which produced the laft c X x X vi ? * 
trahfi'tory. glimpfe of fuccefs and fplendor, before the glory of Athens 
was extinguifhed for ever. 

• It was decreed by the fenate and people, to fit out a fleet of an Difllonour 

a ^' e ex P e ~ 

hundred and twenty galhes ; but unfortunately the command was <^? on of 
given to Chares, whofe character rendered him as contemptible to 



enemies 



Chares. 
Olymp. 
ex. i. 

Ihe a. C. 340 



Byzantines excluded him from their harbour, and he was defeated 
by Afnyntas, the Macedonian admiral, off the oppofite more of 
Chalcedon. This difafter, which was chiefly occafioned by the in- 
capacity of their commander, made the Athenians caft their eves on 
Phocion * 7 , who, though ever ready to ferve his country, was moft 
frequently called for in times of danger and calamity. 

Before Phocion reached, the Propontis, Philip, fluflied with his Philip fails 
naval fuccefs, made an attempt , to ftorm Byzantium. That city in his at " r 

x J J tempt to lur- 

was environed on three fides by the fea, and defended on the fourth P. rife B y zaD * 




a ftrong wall, and a large and deep trench, covered by lofty 
towers, feparated at fmall intervals from each other. Confident in 
the ftrength of the place, and the abundance of their magazines, the 
inhabitants of Byzantium, without rising a fally, allowed Philip to 
carry on his works, and gradually to make his approaches to their 
walls. During this inaction of the townfmcn, Philip carefully ad- 
vanced his battering engines, and fecmcd determined to aflault the 
walls ; but, meanwhile, embraced proper meafurcs for gaining the 
place by lurprife. For executing this defign, he chofc the gloom of 
a tempeftuous night ; a determined band of Macedonians palled the 
ditch ; the lcaling-ladders were already fixed ; when the ccntincls 
of Byzantium were alarmed by the barking of maftifls, kept in the 
towers even in time of peace, to fecure them in the night. The 
alarm fpread with rapidity among the fcveral guards, who rulhing 



num. 



47 Plutarch in Phocion 
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from 



as if the enemy had 




matters of the town, were on the point of blindly 



affaulting each other, when 
lightning, enabled them to 
the danger. Having formec 



meteor 



neuifh 



againft 



Macedonians, who had already gained the rampart, 



from which they were with difficulty 



hers 



48 



The Athe- 
nians, com- 
manded by 
Phocion,fave 

the Thracian 



cities ; 
Olymp. 

CK. I . 

A. C. 340 



and ravage 
the Macedo- 
nian tern lo- 
ries. 



fe did 



rage Philip from carrying on his operations with indefatigable dili- 



gence and vigour. His 



muft finally have prevailed 



over the obftinacy of the befieged, had not the Athenian fleet, un- 
der Phocion, arrived in the Thracian Bofphorus. The Byzantines 
received him with open arms, expedting that under fuch a com- 
mander, their auxiliaries would prove not lefs modeft and inoffenfive 
in their quarter?, than adtive and intrepid in the field. Nor were 
their hopes difappointed ; the arms of Philip were foiled in every 



rencounter ; his 



fi 



were met 



nor could he expert by force or fraud to gain any advantage over 

an opponent alike brave and vigilant 40 . The king of Macedon, 
who had as much flexibility in varying his mcafures, as firmnefs in 
adhering to his purpofes, was unwilling any farther to prefs his bad 
fortune. In the adlual ftate of his affairs, he judged it nceeflary to 
raife thc*fiegc of Byzantium, to withdraw his forces from Selvmbria 
and Perinthus, and to leave the Athenians in pofleflion of the 
northern lhore of the Propontis. Thefe were humiliating refolu- 
tions, but fortunately for Philip, an event fell out, which prevented 



of them fro 



?; or 



policy. 

Phocion, to whofe conduct the fafety of fo many important 
cities was principally owing, failed from Byzantium amidlt the 



♦ fl Diodor. 1. xvi. p, 4' 8 



* u IMut. in Phocion. 



grateful 



fleet of vi&uallers and 
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grateful vows and acclamations of innumei 
voyage to the Cherfonefus, he captured a 

tranfports, carrying arms and provifions for the enemy. When he 
arrived in that peninfula, he reprefled the infolence of the Car- 
dians, who, reinforced by a Macedonian garrifon, had recently 
undertaken an expedition againft the city of Seftos. He recovered 
feveral places on the coaft of Thrace, which had reluctantly fub- 
mitted to the dominion of the Macedonians ; and, in concert with 
the inhabitants, took fuch raeafures as feemed mod proper to pro- 
ted: the Athenian allies in thofe parts, from future danger. In- 
ftead of burdening the confederates with the maintenance of his 
army, he plentifully fupplicd all the wants of his foldiers from the 
enemy's country. He commanded in perfon the parties that went 
out to forage and to plunder ; and in. one of thofe expeditions, re- 
ceived a dangerous wound, yet did not embark for his return, until 
he had fpread the terror of the Athenian name, by ravaging with 
fire and fword the hereditary dominions of Philip 5J . 

The meritorious ferviccs of Phocion were deeply felt and acknow- Extraordi- 
nary honours 

ledged by the communities whom he had protected and relieved 51 , conferred on 

the y\ t h c — 

The deliverance and gratitude of the Cherfonefus, of Perinthus, and niansand 
of Byzantium, were tcilified by crowns, ftatues, inferiptions, and Jh^Uics^ 
altars; and arc Hill recorded in an oration of Demollhenes *\ which ) vl, ! ch 1 f hey 1 

7 ^ 7 had relieved. 

has delervedly hirvived thole lolid and authentic moiunnents of void 



and marble. The decree oi the By/antines and Pcrinthians, after do- 
Icribing the ancient and recent benefits of Athens towards them, en- 
acted, that, in return ior thole favours, the Athenians ihould be en- 
titled to the right of intermarriage, the privilege of purehaiing lands 
in their territories, the freedom of their refpedive cities, and the lird 
and moll honourable place in all their entertainments and alfemblies: 
That whatever Athenians chole to reiide with them fliould be ex- 
empted from all taxes : And that, further, three llatucs, each lixtecn 



,0 Plut. in Phocion ; & Diodor. ubi fu- 51 Idem. ibid. 



pra 



51 Demoflhen. dc Corona. 



cubits 
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CHAP, cubits high, fhould be ere&ed in the port of Byzantium, reprefenting 

the republic of Athens, crowned by the Byzantines and Perinthians: 




fhould 



of Greece 



Bv 



The inhabitants 



bf the Cherfonefus were not lefs forward in their acknowledgments 
and rewards. After a fimilar preamble, fetting forth the manifold 
favours of thfcir great and generous allies, they refolved to crown 
the fenate and people of Athens with a golden crown worth Jixty 
talents ; and to a 



Gratitud 



r ublic and folemn honours afforded matter of equal triumph 
to Phocion, who had executed, and to Demofthenes, who had ad- 
vifed the meafures, in confequence of which fuch juft glory had 
been acquired. At the diftance of feveral years, the orator ftill 
boafted of this important fervice. " You have frequently, Athe- 
nians ! rewarded with crowns, the ftatefmen mod fuccefsful in con- 
ducting your affairs. But name, if you can, any other counfellor, 
any other ftatefman, by whofe means the ftate itfelf hath been thus 



honoured 5 . 

Atheasking The circumftance which enabled Philip to elude the violence of 
^teVphilip the ftorm with which the hoftility of Athens, Perfia, and fo many 
^ainrtthc 1 ot ^ er P owen % had been long preparing to overwhelm him, took its 
hbians, r if c from an error of judgment, occafioncd by that boundlcfs am- 
bition which formed the ruling pa/Tion of the Macedonian prince. 
Beyond the confines of Thrace, and beyond the northern frontier of 
the Lower Moefia, dwelt a powerful Scythian tribe, in the valuable 
peninfula contained between the weflern waves of the Euxinc, and 
the majeftic ftream of the Danube. The roving and unfettlcd life of 
the Scythians, like that of their defendants the Tartars, had led 
them into this country, from their native and proper territories, cm- 
bracing the fix mouths of the Danube or Ifter, the banks of the Bo- 



8 



31 Dcmollh. de Coron. 
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tiftfaenes, and the fliores of the Palus Mceotis, which diftr 
tfm^s had the name of Little Scvthia 5 \ and are ft ill call 



tary 



A : monarch lefs warlike, and lefs amb 



than Philip* 



— 1 ^ ave °bferved, with indignation and regret, thofe fierce and 
rapacious Barbarians, extending themfelves beyond their natural 
limits, and enjoying an eftabliftiment to the fouth of the Danube.; 
which great river, as he was already mafter of Thrace, and counted 
the Triballi of Moefia among the number of his tributaries, Philip's 
proud and ufurping fancy had already grafped as the frontier of his 
empire, and the proper line of feparation between barbarous and ci- 
vilized nations. It was not,- therefore, without fuch excefs of joy 
as tranfported him beyond the bounds of found policy, that, 
amidft his preparations againft the cities on the Propontis, he re- 
ceived an invitation from Atheas 5S , who ftyled himfelfking of the 
Scythians, to march to his affiftance, and to defend his dominions., 



confifting ii 
the Iftrians, 



the 



mentioned, againft an invafion of 
forces of Atheas was totally unr 



able to refill. To this propofal was added a condition extremely 
alluring to the king of Macedon, that if his auxiliary arms en- 
abled Atheas to vanquish and expel the invaders, Philip fhonld 
be named heir to the kingdom of Scythia \ for, according to the faf- 
fhion of ancient times, Atheas dignified with the name cf king- 
dom, a territory little larger than the principality of Wales, 

In greedily {hatching this bait laid for his ambition, Philip was 
not enough on his guard againft the ufual perfidy and levity of Bar- 
barians ; nor did he fufliciently confider, that by lending a powerful 
detachment into Scythia, he muft greatly weaken his exertions 
againft the cities of the Prcpontis. With an ardour and alacrity 
too rapid for reflection, he eagerly clofed with the propofitions of 
Atheas, lent a great body of forces to the north, and promiJed to 



CHAP. 

XXXVI. 




PcrfiJv and 
infolence of 
that Barba- 
rian. 



54 Herodotus, & Strabo, paflim. 



35 Juflin. 1. ix. c. ii. 
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Philip re- 
monftratcs 

with him in 



vain. 



affift them in perfon at the head of his whole army, fhould tlicv 
encounter any difficulty in the execution of their purpofc. Mean- 
while the warlike chief of the Iftrians, whole courage alone ani- 
mated, and whole conduct rendered fuccefsful, the arms of Ins fol- 
lowers, was cut off by fudden death : the difpirited Iftrians were 
attacked, defeated, and repelled ; and, without the affiftancc of Ma- 
cedon, Atheas once more regained pofleflion of his kingdom. 
This unexpected revolution ferved to difplay the crafty and faith- 
lefs Barbarian in his genuine deformity. The Macedonian troops 
were received coldly, treated with contempt, and abfolutely denied 
their ftipulatcd pay and fubfiftence. Their juft rcmonftranccs and 
complaints Atheas heard with fcorn, and totally difavowed the 
propofitions and promifes of thole who ftylcd themfelvcs his am- 
balfadors ; oblerving " how unlikely it was, that he fhould have 
folicited the afliftance of the Macedonians, who, brave as they were, 
could fight only with men, while the Scythians could combat cold 
and famine ; and that it would have been ftill more unnatural to 
appoint Philip his fueceflbr, fince he had a fon of his own, worthy to 



inherit his crown and dignity 56 ." 

Upon receiving an account of the infolent behaviour of a prince who 
had fo recently folicited his alliance, Philip, while Hill bulilv, but un- 
fuccefsfully, employed againft the cities of the IVopontU, fent an cm- 
bafly to Scythia, requiring Atheas to latisfy the jiill demands of the 
Macedonian troops, and to indemnify him (elf for the expense in- 



curred in his defence. The amballadors found I he kin- of Sevthia 
in his (lablc, currying his ltoric. "When they tcflified ("tirprilb ;f, 
feeing him engaged in inch an occupation, he afked them, Whether 
their matter did not often employ himlelf in the fame manner? 
adding, that tor his own part, in time of peace, he made not any 
tlifiinci ion between himlelf and his groom. When they opened 

their com mi/lion, and explained the demands of Philip, the lubtlc 



16 Juilin. I. i\, c, ii. 
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Barbarian told them, that the poverty of Scythia could not furmdi a c 5 * p * 

A, A. A. V 1% 




prefent becoming the greatnefs of their mafrer ; and that, therefore* 
it feemed more eligible to offer nothing at al^ than a prefent totally 
unworthy of his acceptance 57 . 
This evafive and mortifying anfwer, being brought to the king Philip deter 



mines to 



of Macedon when foiled and harafled, yet not difheartened, by his chafhfe 

h i 

unprofperous expedition againft Byzantium, furnifhed him with a £*tFl*i 

very honourable pretence for raifing the fiege of that place, and P erfid x* 
conducting a powerful army into Scythia, that he might chaftife 
the treacherous ingratitude of a prince, who, after having over- 
reached him by policy, now mocked him with infolence. Having 



a 



of 



ufual 



nfigns of peace and 



fi 



folemn vow which he had made during the fiege of Byzantium, 
of erecting a brazen ftatue to Hercules on the banks of the Danube. 
The cunning Atheas was not the dupe of this artifice, which he 
knew how to encounter and elude with fimilar addrefs. With- 
out praifmg or blaming the pious intention of the king, he 
coolly defired him to forward the ftatue, which he himfelf would 
take care to ere£t in the appointed place ; that (hould it be fet up with 
his concurrence and direction, it would probably be allowed to 
ftand ; otherwife, he could give no aflurance that the Scythians 
would not pull it down, and melt it, to make points for their 

weapons 5 '. 

The return of the Macedonian herald was the fignal for hoflility. Succrfi of 
Philip entered the country with fire and fword, deftroying the expedition/ 1 
forcfts and pafturagc, and feizing the flaves and cattle, which 
formed the principal wealth of the Scythians. He fecms to have 
employed fcveral weeks in an expedition, the circumftanccs of 



fien of this work, could not be 



Vol. II. 



» Juftin. 1. ix. c. ii. 58 Idem, ibid. 
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are but thin 



paftoral 




in order to vanquifh with greater rapidity the wandering hordes, 
feparate from each other by wide intervals, according as a forcft, a 
meadow, or a ftream of frefh water, obtained their preference, and 
fixed their temporary abode. A party of Macedonian foldiers bear 
up the quarters of a numerous and warlike clan, by which they 
were repelled, with the lofs of feveral flain or taken- Among the 
latter was Ifmenias, an eminent mufician, who had been invited by 
liberal rewards to refide at the court of Philip, after being lo 
admired in Greece for his performance on the flute. This diftin- 
guifhed captive was fent as a prefent to Atheas, who was fo little 
delighted with his accomplifhments, that having heard him perfon 
he acknowledged the neighing of his horfe to be to his ear far more 
agreeable mufic. The fkirmifh in which Ifmenias was taken, 
to have been the principal advantage obtained by the Barbarians, 
whofe conftitutional courage, and impetuous ill-diretted fury, was 



111! 
o 



n 



fee ins 



of 



phalanx 59 . 



The nature Philip reaped fuch fruits from his expedition, as might be cx- 
^^Jb^jj. 5 ;' petted by a victory over a people who had no king but their ge- 
neral, no god but their (word, and no cities but the ground on which 

they occafionally encamped with their herds and families. Tl 



fpoil confided in arms, chariots, twenty thoufand robuft captives, a 
greater number of mares, deflined to rcpFcnilh the finds of IMIa"' 
We arc not informed whether Philip cre&cd the promifed flatue to 
the great founder and protcftor of his family and kingdom. It i* 
probable that he impofed a tribute on the Scythians, as a marl; of 
their fubmifllcm and dependence, purpofing to reduce them more 
thoroughly, when he had cfTcdlcd his great defigns in Greece, to 



1C Juflin. I. ii. c. 5. 6J Compru. Juftin. L ix. c. 2. & Strabo> p. 752. 
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which country the filent operation of his intrigues now fummoned C H a p. 

XXXVI. 

his return. 




But while he marched louthward at the head of an army encum- Philip, on 

• r -i return, 

bered with baggage and ipoil, a. very unexpected event threatened to furprifed h v 
blaft his laurels, and to terminate at once his glory and his life. theTnbaIJl - 
Allured by the hopes of fharing the warlike plunder of the Scythians, 
the barbarous Triballi, who had been often conquered, but never 
thoroughly fubdued, befet by ambufh, and vigoroufly adaulted the 
Macedonians, entangled amidft the intricate windings of the moun- 
tains of Mcefia ; hoping to cut off, by one ftroke, the flower of a 
nation whole authority their own fierce fpirit of independence 
had very reluctantly condefcended to obey. The confufion and the 
danger was increaled by a mercenary band of Greeks, who, harafied 
by the fatigues of war and travelling, always clamorous for pay, 
which was very irregularly paid them, and perhaps jealous of the 

Macedonians, fcized the prefent opportunity to defert the ftandard 
of Philip, and to reinforce the arms of the Triballi 61 . 

The king of Maccdon, too prudent to undertake fuperfluous dan- Alexander 
gcr, never acquired by valour, what might be obtained by ftrata- 0 VhL Va'hc* 
gem; but when a ncceflary occafion iolicited his courage and his 



prowefs, he knew how to affume the hero, and (if we may tranfpofe 
an ancient proverb), "to eke out the fox's with the lion's fkin'\" 
The urgency of the prefent emergence fummoned all the firmnefs of 
his mind. With his voice and example he encouraged the aflonifhed 
and disheartened Macedonians ; conduced his faithful guards to 
the heat of the battle, and lought with unexampled bravery, till 
the lame weapon which pierced his horfe, laid the rider ichfclefs on 
the ground. The young Alexander, who lought near him, derived pe- 
culiar glory from laving the liic of his father, whom he covered with 

his fliicld, and defended by his fvvord, until his attendants conveyed 



tl Juftin. !. ix. c. iii. 



Pint, in Alexand. 
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C yy A P * him to a place of fafety 61 ; the fon fo worthily fucceeding to the 




command, that the tumult was fortunately appeafed, and the Barba- 

and defeats . n . , 

the TriballL nans routed and put to night. Philip 8 wound was attended with 

an incurable lamenefs, which he bore with much impatience. His 
magnanimous fon endeavoured to remove his anxiety by afking > 
how he could be chagrined at an accident, which continually reminded 
him of his valour 64 ? 

Philip ap- To repair the effedts of this unforefeen delay, the Macedonians 

nendof ?he haftened through Thrace > where Philip, as he had reafon to expeft, 

t5on P s biC " was met by deputies from the Amphi&yonic council, appointing 

Oiymp, g enera l 0 f th e i r forces, and requefting him to march into 



A. C. 339. Greece with all convenient fpeed. The fecret practices and in- 

trigues> which had been ripening during the Scythian expedition, 
produced this extraordinary mefTage, the remote as well immediate 
caufes of which deferve to be diftindtly unravelled, being the laft knot 
of a tragedy which involves the fate of Greece. 

Thefituaticm The fpirited refiftance of Selymbria and Byzantium, the fuccefs- 

of Philip s x J J 

affairs en- ful expeditions of Phocion in the Hellefpont and Propontis, the 
Athenians to prodigal terrors of Ochus king of Perfia, who thought it impoflible 
fcTves w!ih to employ his wealth more ufefully than in bridling the ambition 



Oiymp. °f Philip ; above all, the continual expoftulations and remonftranccs 
c ** of Demofthenes, conlpired to roufe the Athenians from the letharcv 

A. C. 339. 7 r ^> 

in which they had been long funk, and animated them with a dclire 



common 



to carry on the war with adivity and effed again ft the 
enemy of Greece- In order to lave the ftatc, they confentcd (though 
probably not without a violent ftruggle) to abolilh the very popular 
law, or rather abufe, introduced by Eubulus. The theatrical amufe- 
ments, fo paffionatcly idoliied by the multitude, were celebrated 
with lefs pomp and fplendour ; and the military fund was thence- 
forth applied to its original and proper defoliation. A fleet was 



Hut. Jc Fonun. Alcxand. & JuAiu. 1. ix. c. iii. Plut, in Alcxand. 
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equipped far fuperior to the naval ftrength of Macedon* 5 , The 
troops and partifans of that kingdom, were driven from their am- 
bufhes in Megara, and in the neighbouring territories, where they 
had long watched an opportunity of deftroying the liberty of 
Athens. Demoflhenes, and Hyperides an orator fecond only to 

Demoflhenes, were difpatched into the Peloponnefus and other 
parts of Greece, to perfuade the feveral republics to fecond the 
generous ardour of the Athenians, whofe recent fuccefs under 
Phocion added great weight to the arguments and eloquence of 
thofe illuftrious ftatefmen 

Philip was accurately informed of all thofe tranfa&rons ; and the Difficulties 

* til h * \i 

alarm univerfally fprcad among his faithful emiflaries, inclined them philip had ta 
rather to exaggerate, than to conceal, the danger. Highly pro- ftru £2 Ie - 
voked againft the Athenians, the continual oppofers of his greatnefs, 

he was unabfe to retaliate their injuries. If he attacked them by 
land, he muft march through the territories of the Thebans and 

ThefFalians, who, ever felfifh and capricious, would be ready to for- 

fake him with his good fortune. His difgraceful expedition againft 

the cities of the Propontis, rendered the prefent jundture extremely 

unfavourable to fuch a hazardous defign. Nor could he attempt,. 

with any profpett of fuccefs, to attack the enemy by lea, lince the 

Athenian fleet fo far exceeded his own, that it had interrupted, and 

almofl: totally deltroyed, the commerce of Maeedon. 

Amidft this complication of difficulties, Philip lhcvved how well 
he undcrftood the unftcady temper of the Greeks, by railing the liege 
of Byzantium, and burying himfelf in the wilds of Seythia, till the A ""r hon - 
fuming animolity of his adveriarics had time to evaporate. Not ven- 
turing on open hoftility, he, meanwhile, employed two fecret en- 
pines, which were at work during his abl'encc, and from which he had 
reafon to expert very lignal advantages before his return. There 
lived at Athens a man of the name of Antiphon, hold, loud, and 



I [i< in frig uc? 
w i i ii the 

i!H rmlinrv 



*' Dctuollhen. Uc Corona. 



Klein, ilnJ. 
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loquacious 
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however, he had not 




a title to vote, much lefs to fpeak, his name not being recorded in 
the public regifter of the city. This defe£t pafled long unobferved, 
through that lupine negligence with which Demofthenes fo frequently 
upbraids his countrymen. At length the treafon of Antiphon (for 
the Athenians regarded an unqualified voter in the affembly as an 
ufurper of fovereign power) was difcovered, and arraigned by one 
of the many citizens to whom his infolcnce and calumny had juflly 
rendered him obnoxious; in confequence of which impeachment, the 
fuppofititious Athenian was diverted of his borrowed chara&er, and 
driven with ignominy from a country, whofe mod auguft rights and 
honours he had ufurped and difgraced. Stung with difappointment 
and rage, Antiphon had recourfe to the king of Macedon, and offered 
himfelf for any enterprife, however bloody or defperate, by which, 
in ferving the intercft of Philip, he might gratify his own third 
for vengeance. The ambitious Macedonian kept his ends too 
fteadily in view, and purfued them with too much ardour and perfc- 
vcrance, to be very delicate in choofing the means by which he might 
diftrefs his adverfaries. He greedily clofed, therefore, with the pro- 
pofal of Antiphon, in whom he rejoiced to find an inftrumcnt lb fit 
for his fervicc. 

who at- The fuperiority of the Athenians by fea, which their a£lual dili- 

fi7" t P o S t he fCt gence in their docks and arlenals fhewed tlicin determined to main- 

Achrman ta j n an j i ncrca f c formed the chief obflaclc to the grandeur of Mi- 
ducks. ^ ° 

cedon. By whom the defign was fuggefled, is unknown; but it 
was agreed between Philip and Antiphon, that the latter fhould return 
to Athens in difguife, inlinuatc himfelf into the Pineus, and lie there 
in concealment, until he found an opportunity to fct fire to the Athe- 
nian docks, and thus dcflroy at once the main hope of the republic 
While the artful king of Macedon eluded the florin of his enemies 
by wandering in the woods of Seythia, his perfidious accomplice 
lurked, like a ferpent, in the bolbin of Athens, being lodged without 

fufpicton 
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fufpicion in the harbour, which glowed with the ardour of naval pre- c JiAJ* 

AAA \ 1 . 

paration, and into which were daily accumulated new manes of tar, 
timber, and other materials, alike proper for a fleet, and for the pur- 
pofe of Antiphon. 

But the vigilance of Demofthenes difcovered this defperate defign, Thedefign 
when on the point of execution. He immediately flew to the Pi- Demof- ' % 
raeus, dragged Antiphon from his concealment, diverted him of his 
difguife, and produced him at the bar of the aflembly. The capri- 
cious and deluded multitude, alike prone to anger and to companion, 
were on this occafion very differently affeded from what might be 
conjectured, Inftead of execrating a wretch capable of luch black 
deeds, they beheld, with pity, a man once regarded as their fellow- 
citizen, brought before them after a long abfence, and accufed, per- 
haps on vain preemptions, of luch a horrid crime. They knew, 

befides, the wicked artifices of their orators, who, to encreafe their 
own importance, uficu ten Wind the public with falfe alarms, and 
imaginary dangers. iEfchines, and other partifans of Philip, were 
at hand to ftrengthen thefe impreffions. They reprefented the whole 
tranfattion of Demofthenes as a complication of fraud and cruelty ; 
loudly inveighed againft his infolcnt triumph over the calamities of 
the unfortunate \ and reproached his entering by force into the houfe 

where Antiphon was concealed, as a violation of freedom pregnant 
with the mod dangerous confequcnccs, and as trampling on the re- 
fpedted maxim of Athenian law and religion, that evcrv man's houie 



f-7 



was his lan&uary ' . Such was the eficCt of theie clamours, that 
Antiphon was dilmiJlcd without the formality of a trial, and mh'hr, 
perhaps, have relumed his purpoie wilh more lecurity than before, 
had not the fenate of the Areopagus more carefully examined the in- 
formation of Demofthenes. Hv the authority of that court, the tial- 
tor was again fei/ed, and tried. Torture, which the infliti:!ion of 
domeftie flavcry introduced and rendered familiar in Cjcccc, cx- 



67 L)fias paffim in /Igorat. k E.-Jtc-ftli. 



tortcd 



• 
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and his enormous 




ifhed 



68 



Had the deteftable enterprife 



Philip's in- 

embroiling merited fuccefs, Phili p would have attained his purpofe of ruining 

the affairs of 
Greece. 



But the engines which 

he fet in motion for gaining the fame end, at a time when he 



1 



fly the ; 
Scythia 



}' 



zantium, will not be eafily matched by any parallel tranfadtions in 
hiftory, whether we confider the profound artifice with which the 



of 



parts 



into execution. It is on this occafion that Demofthenes might juftly 
exclaim, "In one circumftance, chiefly, is Philip diftinguifhed above 
all his ambitious predeceffors, the enemies of Grecian freedom. His 

meafures required the cu-operation of traitors, and traitors he has 

found more corrupt and dexterous than ever appeared in any for- 
mer age ; and, what is moft worthy of remark, nourifhed the 
principal inftruments of his ambition in the bofom of that ftatc, whore 



public councils moft openly oppofed his greatnefs "V 



His partifans 



Th 



ftntfrom f t j )C Amphidtyons. It was evidently the intereft of the Athenians. 

.Athens as * ' J 1 



deputies to anc ] m ight have been expedited from their j Lift relentment again ft 

the Amphic- 

tyons. Philip, that they mould lend Inch deputies to the city of Apollo, a< 

were moft hoftile to the Macedonian, and moft zealous in the caufe of 
liberty, and their country. But intrigue and cabal prevailed ovei 
every motive of public utility ; and the negligent or fadtious multi- 
tude were perfuaded, at a crifis which demanded the moft faithful 
and incorrupt miniftcrs, to employ, as their rcprefentatives in the 
Amphidtyonic council, VF.fehines and Midias ; the former of whom 



* 9 Demofthenes de Coron. who gives the honourable account of his own condudl defuibtil 



in the Lext. 60 Idem, ibid. 



hat: 
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had To often reproached, and the latter had, on one occafion, ftruck C J A p . 
Demofthenes in the public theatre 73 5 and who were both not only 
the declared enemies of this illuftrious patriot, but, as well as thfeir 
colleagues Diognetus and Thraficles, the warm and a£tive partifans 
of the king of Macedon. Soon after their arrival at Delphi, M-idias 
and Diognetus 71 pretended ficknefs, that they might allow JEfchines 
to difplay, uncontrouled, his fuperior dexterity ; and to a£t a part 
which, requiring the decpeft diffimulation, might be performed moft 
fuccefsfully by a fingle traitor. The Amphi&yons were employed 
in repairing the temple; the facred offerings, which had been removed 
and fold by the impiety of the Phocians, were colle&ed from every 
quarter of Greece ; and new prefents were made by feveral flates, to 
fupply the place of the old, which could not be recovered. 

The Athenians particularly fignalifcd their pious munificence, and Who prefent 

a dedication 

fent, among other dedications, feveral golden fluelds, with the fol- to the temple 

lowing infeription : " Taken from the Medes and Thebans, when five to °hc* 
they fought againft Greece." This offering, highly offenfive to the Tkebaa *'' 

Theban deputies, was prematurely fufpended in the temple; the 
Thebans murmured, the Amphidtyons liftened to their complaints, 
and it was whifpered in the council, that the Athenians deferved pu- 
nifhment for prcfenting their gift to the god, before it had been regu- 
larly confecratcd, together with the other offerings. Pretending high 
indignation at thefe murmurs, iEfchincs 7 * rulhcd into the aflcmbly, and 
began a formal, yet fpirited defence of his countrymen; when he was 
rudely interrupted by a Locrian, of Amphifla 7 \ a city eight miles 



0 Demoflh. in Mid- k Aifchin. in Ctcfi- mital>!c ad Jrefs : awfo^a,- n- t&» A^r^r, 



phont. 



71 iEfchinCS faV5, S^y\rr:t rt^TTnr ; "That TT.xi^ax; fjLiTtiT^riKu/^, \crw; $t *\i J^iuoutu* ; 

Diognetus was fci'/.cd with a fever, and that i£apa/T.x»fi» avr^t ntjiuy-yLtiu* 41 He was inter* 

the fame misfortune happened to Midias," ruptcd by the vociferation of a certain Am- 

p. 790. phiilcan, a man the moft impudent, totally 

71 A {xo/Aittj ii (jlh Xtym 9 v.yi w,;'.flu/xoT£f6» wa\- illiterate, and perhaps impelled to lolly by 

} t -ioi. ittfehin. p. 290. fomc ofFcnded divinity. " 
71 TEfchines varniftic* the llory with ini- 
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powerful 



on 




diftant from Delphi, which growing populous and 
the ruins of Crifla and Cirrha, had ventured to cultivate the Cu> 
rhean plain, which, near three centuries before, had been defo- 
lated by the Amphi&yons, folemnly confecrated to Apollo, and dc~ 



perpetual fterility 



74 



The Athe- 
nians re- 
proached by 



The 



the patriotifm of iEfchines, clamoroufly interrupted that orator,. 
AmpSl!° [ calling aloud in the affembly, that it ill became the dignity of the Am- 

phi&yons to hear with patience the juftification, much lefs the 
praifes of Athens, a city impious and profane, which, in defiance of 
human and divine laws, had fo recently abetted the execrable facri- 



jgfchines in- 
veighs 
againlt the 
Locrians for 

cultivating 
the L'irrhean 
plain ; 



lege of 



is ; that if the Amphi&yons followed his advice, 
states of duty and honour, they would not allow 
of the Athenians to be mentioned in that auguft 



council 



75 M 



JEfchincs thus obtained an opportunity of exciting fuch tumults i 



in 



the affemblv as iuiced the views of Philip 



70 



In the ardour of pa- 



triotic indignation, which he knew fo well to affume, he poured forth a 
torrent of impetuous inve&ive againfl the infolent Locrian, and his 
cityAmphifTa ; not only juftified the innocence, but difplayed, with 
oftentation, the illuftrious merit of the Athenians ; and then ail- 
clreffing the Amphicftyons with a look peculiarly earned and cxpret- 

€ve, " 



" Say, ye Grecians! (hall men who never knew the exalted 
pleafures of virtue and renown, be liiffercd to tear from us the in- 

j 

cftimable rewards of glory fo juftly f7 earned ? Shall men, themfclvcs 



74 Sec thefe cventi particularly related, 

vrl. i. c. v. p. 1^7. 

75 Aifch'in. in CtrHphont/ 

7A Dcmoflhcn. dc Corona. 

77 The per fua five energy with which /Ff- 

chines defends his treachery, or rather dif- 
play s his patrioiifm, on this occafion, is not 
excelled by any thing in Dcmoll hencs him- 
if . 1 1. id tf.r works of the latter periihed, 
the two orations of yEfchincs Me Falfii Le- 



gationc, and in Ctcfiphont.) would haw 
jullly been regarded as the in oft perfeel mo- 
dels of eloquence produced by hu.i an ge- 
nius. But the works, and even tlie n.unr 
of yEfchincs, are eclipfed in the fame of hi. 
rival. So difproponionatc are the reward 
of ailing a full and a fecond part, and lo 
juft the poet's advice to all candidates fi»r 
fame 



1 



) 



oliutcd 
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polluted by facrilege, and already devoted to deftru&ion by the mod 

awful imprecations, prefume to call the Athenians profane and im- 
pious ? Look down, ye reverend guardians of religion ! look down on 



CHAP 
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that plain (pointing to the Cirrhean plain, which might be feen from 
the temple), behold thefe lands anciently devoted to the god, but 
now appropriated and cultivated by the Amphiffeans ; behold the 
numerous buildings which they have eredted there, and that accurfed 
port of Cirrha, juftly demolifhed by our anceftors, now rebuilt and 
fortified." iEfchines here read the oracle of Apollo, which con- 
demned that harbour and thofe lands to perpetual defolation. Then 
proceeding with increafcd vehemence : " For myfelf, ye Grecians ! 
I fwear, that I myfelf, my children, my country, will difcharge our 
duty to heaven ; and, with all the powers and faculties of mind and 
body, avenge the abominable violation of the confecrated territory. 
Do you, Amphidtyons ! determine as wifdorn iliall diredt. Your 
offerings are prepared, your vi&ims are brought to the altar ; you 
are ready to offer folcmn prayers for blcflings on yourfelves, and 
on the republics which you reprefent. But confider with what 
voice, with what heart, with what confidence, you can breathe out 
your petitions, while you fuller the profanation of the Amphiffeans 
to pal's unrcvenged. Hear the words of the imprecation, not only 
againft thofe who cultivate the confecrated ground, but againfl thofe 
who ncgleft to punifh them: " May they never prefent an ac- 

i 

ccptablc offering to Apollo, Diana, Latona, or Minerva the provi- 
dent; but may all their facrilices and religious rites be for ever re- 
jected and abhorred 1 ! 

The warmth of iKlchincs occafioncd the utmoft tumult in the which 



f V- 

affembly. The golden iliields, irregularly dedicated by the Athc- £c«i h ^ h r l rJ 
nians, were no longer the lubjedt oi diicourfe. This llight impro- 
priety difappearcd amidlt the enormous impieties of the Ainphillcans, 
which had been lb forcibly painted to the fuperilitions fancies of the 



7 * Paufaniiu Phocic. Sc ./Efclnn. in Ctefiphont. 

3 y < 2 



terrified 
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c x ^AP, terrified multitude. It was determined, after violent contentions 

between thofe who accufed, and thofe who defended this unhappy 
people, that the Amphidtyons, having fummoned the affiftance of 
the citizens of Delphi, fliould next day repair to the Cirrhean plain, 
in order to burn, cut down, and deftroy the houfes and plantations 
which had fo long adorned and defiled that devutcd territory • The 



in 



returned 



affaulted by a numerous party of 



into diiorder, 



The fignal of war was now raifed ; the infulted Amphidtyons, in 
whofe perfons the fandiity of religion had been violated, com- 
plained to their refpe&ive republics, while the recent audacity cf 
the Amphifleans aggravated their ancient crimes and enormities 
But agreeably to the languor inherent in councils which poflefs only 
a delegated authority, the meafures of the Amphi&yons were ex- 
tremely flow and irrefolute ; and when they at length railed an 
army under the command of Cottyphus, a Theflalian, and a crea- 
ture of Philip's, their operations were ill conduced and un- 
fuccefsful 79 . 

The Am- Affairs were thus brought to the iflue which had been cxpc&cd 



phiayonsap- 

point Philip bv A-ich 

iheir general 



1 



(.'imp 



the intereft of the king of Maccdon. They loudly declaimed in the 
council againft the lukewarm indifference of the Grecian ilates in a 
war which lb deeply concerned the national religion. " It became 
the Amphiftyons, therefore, as the miniilers of Apollo and the 
guardians of his temple, to leek out and employ lome more power- 
ful inilrument of the divine vengeance. Philip of Maccdon had for- 
merly given proof of his pious zeal in the Phocian war. That prince 
was now returning in triumph from his Scythian expedition. I lis 
^flidance muft again be demanded (nor would it be demanded in 



79 iEfchin. in Ctcfi] hont. 



vain) 
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defend the caufe of Aoollo and the facred 



fhrine." This chap. 

XXXVI. 




propofal being approved, a deputation of the Amphittyons met 
Philip in Thrace. He received their welcome meffage with well- 
alFe£ted furprife, but declared his veneration for the commands of 
the council, which he fhould be ever ready to obey 80 . 

The vigilant prince had already taken proper mcafurcs for adting phi,i P e,ucie3 

, . ° the Athenian 

as general of the Amphiftyons, and provided a fufficient number of fleet by a 
traafports to convey his army into Greece. He underftood that arata 8 cm ' 
notwithftanding the intrigues of YEfchines and his aflbciates, the 
Athenians had been pcrfuaded by Dcmofthenes to oppofe his de- 
fign, and that their admirals Chares and Proxenus prepared to in- 
tercept his pafliige with a fupcrior naval force. To baffle this op- 
pofition, Philip employed a ftratagem. A light brigantine was dif- 

patched to Macedon with letters of fuch import as gave reafon to 
believe that he purpofed immediately returning into Thrace 51 . Be- 
tides writing to Antipater, his principal confidant and minifter, he 
took care to mafk his artifice, by fending letters to his queen Olvm- 
pias. The brigantine purpofely fell into the hands of the Athenians. 
The difpatches were feized and read ; but the letter of the queen 
was politely forwarded to its deftination B \ The Athenian admirals 

quitted their ftation, and Philip arrived, without oppolition, on the 
eoall of Locris, from whence he proceeded to Delphi. 

Though the Macedonians alone were far more numerous than P .-- » r 

o I ni .p i:t fears 

ffcemed neccttarv for the reduction of Amphilla, the kinr, in the t!;r Ac: - , ! ; 1 -' 1 
month of November, difpatchcd circular letters through mod parts ami t. l ^c^ 
cf Greece, requiring from the Thebans, Peloponnelians, and other An! r uiV 
flutes, the affdlancc of their combined arms to maintain the caufe of 
the Amphidlyons and Apollo. The Thebans, rather intimidated bv 
a powerful army in their neighbourhood, than inclined to the Mace- 
donians, of whole deligns they had lately become extremely jealous, 
feat a fmail body of infantry to join the flaiulard of Philip. The 



10 



/Kfchiti. iu Ctcfiphont, 11 roly.rn. I. iv. c. ii. ni Phil, in Dcmctr. 
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The Athe- 
nians while 
they nego- 
ciate with 
Philip, raife 
a confede- 
racy u nil 
ihai prince. 
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Lacedaemonians, long difgufted with the meafures of Greece, and 



Macedon 



oppofe, beheld all recent tranfa&ions with a contemptuous difregard, 



and Teemed firm in their purpofe of 



The 



thoufand mercenaries 



of the oracle 



impious Amphifleans. The orator boldly accufed the Pythian prieftefs 
and her miniftcrs of being bribed to Philippife, or to prophefy as 



mi 



hand, accufed his adverlary of having received a thoufand drachma?, 

and an annual penfion of twenty minx, to abet the impiety of Am- 
phiila". The king of Macedon, without waiting for any farther 
reinforcement than that which he had received from the Thebaic, 
befleged, took, and garrilbned that unfortunate city ; and having 
routed and put to flight the Athenian mercenaries, fpread the terror 
of his arms round all the neighbouring territory 

The news of thefe events occafioned dreadful conftcrnation ia 
Athens. The terrified citizens, who could not be pcrfuaded to tear 
thcmfelves from their beloved plcafures in order to defend Ain- 
phiifa, believed the moment approaching when they mud defend 
their own walls againll the victorious invader. After lefs altercation 
and delay than uiually prevailed in their councils, they lent an ein- 
bafly to Philip, craving a fufpeniion of hoflilitics, and, at the fame 
time, dilpatched their ablell orators to roufe the (J reeks from their 
lupine negligence, and to animate and unite them againll a Barba- 
rian, who, under pretence ot avenging the offended divinity ot 
Apollo, meditated the fubjugation ot their common country. Me- 
gara, li-uboca, Leucas 9 Corinth, Corcyra, and Achaia, favourably 



received the ambafladors, and readily entered into a league againll 
Macedon. Thebes fluctuated in uncertainty, hating the Athenian* 



•J JEfchln. in Cte/iphont. 



u Dcmo.'lhcn. de Corona. 
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as rivals, and dreading Philip as- a tyrant. The fituation of the C H a p. 
Theban territory, through which Philip muft march before he could — • — > 

TheThebar.s 



invade Attica, rendered the decifion of that people peculiarly im- 
portant 8s . To gain or to retain their friendflnp, the intrigues of p^tToM'hl- 
Philip, the eloquence of Athens had been employed with unwearied i; P and thaC 

x J nf the 



affiduity. The Thebans temporifed, deliberated, refolved, and nian£ - 
changed their refolutions. The parthans of Athens were molt nu- 
merous, thole of Macedon moft aclive, while the great body of the 
Theban people heard the clamours and arguments of both parties 
with that ftupid indifference, and rook their meafures with that 
lethargic flowncfs, which dilgraced even the heavy charaQer of 
the Boeotians 6 \ 

To fix their wavering irrefolution, and to awaken their fenfibi- phii; P r^s 



Iity 



the ftrong impreffion of terror, q 1 ,^; 



From the general wreck of Phocis his forefight and policy had fpared 
the walls of Ektrea, a city important bv its fituation between two 



• .1- 

A. C. 35S 



mount 



ins which opened into Phocis and Bceotia. The 
citadel was built on an eminence, warned by the river CephiiTus, 
which flowed in a winding eourfe through Bceotia into the lake 
Copais ; a broad expanie of water, which, by ievcral navigable 
dreams, communicated with Attica. This valuable polr, conve- 
niently lituate for receiving reinforcements from The Hal v and Mace- 

0 

don, commanding the paflage into Bueotia, diltant only two days 
march from Attica, and which, being garrifoned by a powerful 
army, might continually alarm the fafety of Thebes and Athens, 
Philip fci/cd with equal bohlnefs and celerity 57 , drew the greater 
part of his troops thither, repaired and (lengthened the walls of 
the place, and having thus lecured himfelf from furprife, watched 
a favourable opportunity of inllicling puuiihmcnt on the Athenian*,, 
who had given him lullicieiit ground to rcprefent them as the ene- 



,! n ; odnr. I. xvi. p. 475. « Diudur. U Dcinofthcn. ubi fupra. 

14 DcmuUhcu, dc Curun. 
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C XXXVJ P " • 1 ™ es °^ Amphidtyonic council 89 , by whofe authority the kino- 

of Macedon affefted to be guided in all his operations. 




Alarm there- We 

by excited 



in Athene, meafure over the minds of. the Thebansj but the terror and confter- 



nation of the uncorrupt part of the citizens, may be conjeft 
what happened on this occafion at Athens. It was late 



red by 
in the 



-evening when a courier arrived with the melancholy tidings that 
Philip had taken pofleffion of Elatsea. The people had retired to 
their houfes; the magiftrates fupped in the Prytanauim : but 



in a 



moment 



in queft of the officer 89 whofe bufincls it was to fummon the citizens 
to council ; moft flocked to the market-place ; and, in order to 
make room for the afTcmbly, pulled down or burned the temporary 
wooden edifices ereded by the tradefmen and artificers who expofed 
their wares to lale in that fpacious fquare. Before dawn the confufion 
ccaled ; the citizens were all afiembled ; the fenators took their 
places; the prefident reported to them the alarming intelligence that 
had been received. The herald then proclaimed with a loud voice 
"That he who had any thing to offer on the prelent emergence, 
fliould mount the roftruin, and propofe his advice." The invita- 
tion, though frequently repeated, was received with filence and diU 
may. The magiftrates, the generals, the demagogues, were all pre- 
fent; but none obeyed the luminous of the herald, which Demuf- 

thencs calls tlie voice of their country imploring the aflillancc of her 
children 



Dcmoflhenes At length that accomplifhed orator arofc, and obtained the noblcfl 

exhort 1 the . it" * r i 

Athcni.m.to triumph ot patnotilm; having propoled, amidft univcrfal conflcrna- 

r, r p P to C th c hl " tion > an advice equally prudent, generous, and fuccefsful. H c bcg.ui 



Sutaw in r.yt*<ri*t t p. 317. The pnflaj»c tJi.it 



utnvofl of 

their power « ^f c hi n 

by fea and , r ». • 

] an j # I ** <ra\wyxTr,> tKuKu, p. 317. follows has been often cited, and can 

*° KaAwriK ^< t»i; tiuiqxo^ (pxyr.; y.v be too much ftudicd, as one of the Jinc'l 

tprt* vmp ffurr,^' *, yuf I *r,p£ kutu tk< examples of oratorical narration. 
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by darting a ray of hope into the defponding citizens, and affuring 
them that, were not the Thebans, the greater part at leaft of the 
Thebans, hoftile to Philip, that prince would not be actually ported 
at Elatsea, but on the Athenian frontier. He exhorted his country- 
men to fhake off the unmanly terror which had furprifed them ; 
and, inftead of fearing for themfelves, to fear only for their neigh- 
bours, whofe territories were more immediately threatened, and who 
muft fuftain the firft fhock of the invafion. " Let your forces," 
continued he, " immediately march to Eleufis, in order to fliow the 
Thebans, and all Greece, that as thofe who have fold their country, 
are fupported by the Macedonian forces at Elatsea, fo you are ready 
to defend with your hereditary courage and fortune thofe who 
light for liberty. Let amballadors at the fame time be lent to 
Thebes, to remind that republic of the good offices conferred by 
your anccftors ; to aflurc the Thebans, that you do not coniider 
them as aliens ; that the people of Athens have forgot all recent 
hoftilities with the citizens of Greece, and will never forfake the 
caufe of their common country, which is adtually, in a peculiar 
manner, the caufe of Thebes. To this community, therefore, offer 

your moft difinterefted fervices. To make any demand for your- 
ielves, would be highly improper in the prcfent juncture. Affurc 
them that you are deeply affected by their danger, and prepared 
gencroufly to defend them to the utmoit of your power 

Thele propolals being received with general approbation, Dc- The decree 
mofthenes drew up a formal decree for carrying them into execu- pofr\ h dated 
lion; a decree which may be confulcred as the expiiing voice of a ^ u £ ul1 - 
people, who, agreeably to the magnanimous counfel of Pericles, had 
Ictermincd, that when every thing mortal periihed, the lame of Atliens 
fliould remain* 1 . 1 laving painted, in ihe moft odious colours, the 

perfidy 



91 Sec vol i. c. xv. p. In defending lun.itc con fcq nonces uith which it was at- 

hisown condud, noiwitlulanding ihc unlor- u*nJc\!, Dcmcllhcuc icv.r.b animated by the 
V<M,, II, .} A true 
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perfidy and violence of Philip ; and having ftigmatifed with due 
feverity the recent inftances of his injuftice and luft of power, the 
orator concludes, " For fuch reafons, the fenate and people of 
Athens, emulating the glory of their anceftors, to whom the liberty 
of Greece was ever dearer than the intercft of their particular re- 
public, and humbly revering the gods and heroes, guardians of the 
Athenian city and territory, whofe aid they now implore, have 
folved to fend to the coaft of Breotia a fleet of two hundred fa:!, 
march to Eleufis with their whole military ftrcngth, to difpatc'- 
ambafladors to the fcvcral ftates of Greece, and particularly to the 
Thebans, encouraging them to remain unterrified amidft the dangers 



to 



which threaten them, and to exert themfelves manfully in defence 
of the common caufc, with aflurance that the people of Athene 
unmindful of old or later differences which have prevailed between 
the two republics, are determined and ready to fupport t\em with 
all their faculties, their treafurcs, their navies, and their arm . well 



knowing, that to contend for pre-eminence 



■ s an 



true fplrit of Pericles. n s ?. aa. r, r.-. <- 

*■ y \ : \ " 



o.~a}.h. u.l i 



forfaken the cnufe of Grecian frcec 
lofs they fotfo:>k their glory, their a. « 
and their renown with fiiecocding 
The fame thought is cxpreflcd in iai. 



yt*ratcbui, r.xi ir{Qr,d,ccL* 7ra»T*', <rt u ->*yt Aill bolder, after the hearers arc pr< 
\icx t> * > xx\ oi<}Ace ^> , xai k.*±*' f *\% I, fur ir, by a page of the molt animate. 



A/.yo;. The beauties of fuch paflagcs, de- 
pending chiefly on collocation of words and 
fentiments, of which Demolthcnes, of all 
writers, was the grcaull mailer, c.tnnM be 
tranflated. The meaning is, 44 1 will ven- 
ture to fay what is contrary to common opi- 
nion, and, ii. the nnir.ee! the CIol.! rcgaid 
not its extravagance, but examine it with in- 



* I 



i 



quence : /. / hx «* in, ott^c, r/xt^T»7i, 

^ 

£iJC; 1(1*01 S,» CtfOtfAkiGl H pCL TH^ £V Map'".,, 

v.van t; u ; tuv trf.yvuv, Sec, Sec the 

fagc, p. 343. lie fwc.irs by thole wh< 1 
at Marathon, Plat;ra, Salamis, and 
milium, that the Athenians did not t r in 
defending, with unequal fortune, and .•t j :uii:t 
fuperior force, the public fafety anil liberty. 
Such pafTage?, when detached, may appear 
dulgcnce. Had all of you forcftvn what extravagant and gigantic; but, as in the 
was going to happen, ha 1 rhe con Icq unices dumb of St. Peter'?, where ail is anarg* ' 
nf cur conduct been ma/tifcll, and h.«d you, with f-.ch admirable fym mctry, that no figure 



VEfchinei, repeatedly pr claimed them with appears beyond the natural liv.c, lb, in the 
a loud voice, )ou, w ho thru opened not your woiki of l")cmollhene.s, nothing appeal b nion 



mouth, yet the Athenians ought not to have ilruu^ becaufc all is great. 



X 



honour- 
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honourable conteft ; but to be commanded by a foreigner, and to c *f * p 

AAA V 1 * 

fuffer a Barbarian to wreft the fovereignty from their hands, would 
tarnifh their hereditary glory, and difgrace their country for 




ever. 



Athens. 



The fame undaunted fpirit which di&ated this decree, attended Demofthene* 

perfuades the 

the exertions of Demofthenes in his embafly to Thebes, in which Thebans to 
he triumphed over the intrigues of Amyntas and Clearchus, and itandard or' 
over the eloquence of Philon of Byzantium, the emiflaries employed 
by Philip on this important occafion. The Thebans pafled a decree 

for receiving with gratitude the proffered afTiftance of Athens ; and 

the Athenian army having loon after taken the field, were admitted 
within the Theban walls, and treated with all the flattering diftinc- 
tions of ancient hofpitality 

Meanwhile Philip having advanced towards the Boeotian fron- Preparation « 
tier, his detached parties were foiled in two rencounters with for ^hf bJuk 



9 1 



the confederates. Regardlefs of thefe lofles, to which, perhaps he of chxr0 " 

purpofely fubmitted, as neceflary ftratagems to draw the enemy from 

their walls, he proceeded with his main body, thirty-tvVo thoufand 

ftrong, to the plain of Ch:eron:ea. This place was confidered by 

Philip as well adapted to the operations of the Macedonian phalanx; 

and the ground for his encampment, and afterwards the field of battle, 

were chofen with equal fagacity ; having in view, on one fide, a temple 

of Hercules, whom the Macedonians regarded as the author of their 

royal houfe, and the high protcdlor of their fortune ; and, on the 

oilier, the banks oi the Thermodon, a 1 mall river flowing into the 

Cephilfus, announced by the oracles of (J recce as the dellincd fcene 

of defolation and woe to their unhappy country 93 . The generals 

of the confederate Greeks had been much lefo careful to avail them- 



U1 Demofthenes, who furr.ilhes the above Alexand. Strabo, 1. ix. p. 41 4. Juftift. J. ir. 

narrative, avoids dwelling un 1 iit- folluuing c. lii. & Paufanias Berotic. 
melancholy events, uhuh are related by 9i Plut. in Vit. Dcmoilh. 
Diodorus, 1. xvi. p. 475, & iC( 14- Plut. 111 
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fclves of the powerful fan&ions of fuperftkion. Unreftrained by 
inaul'picious facriiices, the Athenians had left their city at the ex- 
hortation of Demofthencs, to wait no other omen but the caufe of 
their country. Regardlefs of oracles, they afterwards advanced to 
the ill-fated Thermodon, accompanied by the Thebans, and the 
fcanty reinforcements raifed by the iflands, and ftates of Pelopon- 
nefus, which had joined their alliance. Their army amounted to 
thirty thousand -men, animated by the nobleft caufe for which men 
can fight, but commanded by the Athenians Lyliclcs and Chares, the 
firft but little, and the fecond unfavourably, known ; and by Thea- 
genes the Theban, a perfon ftrongly fufpeded of treachery ; all three 
creatures of cabal, and tools of faction, flaves of intereft or volup- 
tuoulhefs, whole characters (cfpecially as they had been appointed to 
command the only ftates whole fliame, rather than virtue, yet op- 
poled the public enemy) are alone fufficient to prove that Greece 

was ripe for ruin. 

When the day approached for abolilhing the tottering inde- 
pendence of thole turbulent republics, which their own intcrr.al 
vices, and the arms and intrigues of Philip had been gradually un- 
dermining for twenty-two years, both armies formed in battle array 
before the rifing of the fun. The right wing of the Macedonians 
was headed by Philip, who judged proper to oppofe in perfon 
the dangerous fury of the Athenians. His fon Alexander, only 
nineteen years of age, but furrounded by experienced officers, 
commanded the left wing, which faced the Sacred Band of tin. 
Thebans. The auxiliaries of cither army were polled in the centre. 
In the beginning of the action, the Athenians charged with im- 
pctuofity, and repelled the oppofing divilions of the enemy ; but the 
youthful ardour of Alexander obliged the Thebans' 4 to retire, the 
Sacred Band being cut down to a man. The activity of the young 



* 4 Plutarch, in Alexand. 



rince 
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prince completed their diforder, and purfued 
with his Theflalian cavalry. 



CHAP 
XXXVL 



Meantime the Athenian generals, too much elated by their firft Philip <? 

feats the 



loft 



Macedonians 



which was compofed of chofen men, and immediately commanded 
by the king, they, inftead of attempting to break this formidable 
body, by attacking it in flank, prefled 95 forward againft the fugi- 
tives, the infolent Lyficles exclaiming in vain triumph, " Purftie, 
my brave countrymen! let us drive the cowards to Macedon." Philip 
obferved this rafh folly with contempt, and faying to thofe around 
him, " our enemies know not how to conquer/' commanded his 
phalanx, by a rapid evolution, to gain an adjacent eminence, from 
which they poured down, firm and colledtcd, on the advancing 
Athenians, whofe confidence of fuccefs had rendered them totally 
infenfible to danger. But the irrefiflible fhock of the Macedonian 
fpear converted their fury into defpair. Above a thoufand fell, two 
thoufand were taken prifoncrs ; the reft efcaped by a precipitate and 
flumeful flight. Of the Thcbans more were killed than taken. Few 
of the confederates perilhed, as they had little fhare in the a&ion, 
and as Philip, perceiving his viftory to be complete, gave orders to 
fpare the vanquilhcd, with a clemency unufual in that age, and not 
Ids honourable to his underftanding than his heart ; iincc his hu- 
manity thus fubdued the minds, and gained the afiedioiis of his con- 
quered enemies'*. 

According to the Grecian cuftom, the battle was followed by an Philip viiita- 
entertainment, at which the king, prefixing in pcrfon, received the ^'J^ 1 oi ' 
congratulations of his friends, and the humble Implications of tlic 
Athenian deputies, who craved the bodies of their llain. Their re- 
queft, which ferved as an acknowledgment of their defeat, was rea- 
dily granted ; but before they availed thcmlelves of the pcrmiflion 



flS Polyxn. Stratagem, 1. iv. c. ii. v<5 Paufan, Achaic. DioJor. & Jullin, ubi fupra. 



to 
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CHAP, to carry off their dead, Philip, who with his natural intemperance 

had protracted the entertainment till morning, iffued forth with his 
licentious companions to vifit the field of battle ; their heads crowned 
with feftive garlands, their minds intoxicated with the infolence of 
wine and vi&ory ; yet the fight of the flaughtered Thebans, which 
firft prefented itfelf to their eyes, and particularly the facred band of 
friends and lovers, who lay covered with honourable wounds, on 
the fpot where they had been drawn up to fight, brought back thefc 
infolent fpedlators to the fentiments of reafon and humanity. Philip 
beheld the awful fcene with a mixture of admiration and pity ; and, 
after an affeding filence, denounced a folemn curfe againft thefc 
who bafely fufpedted the friendfhip of fuch brave men to be tainted 
with criminal and infamous paffions 91 . 

His levity re- But this ferious temper of mind did not laft long; for having 
byDemadesi proceeded to that quarter of the field where the Athenians had 

fought and fallen, the king abandoned himfelf to all the levity and 
littlenefs of the moft petulant joy. Inftead of being imprefled with a 
deep fenfe of his recent danger, and with dutiful gratitude to Heaven 

for the happinefs of his efcape, and the importance of his vidtorv, 
Philip only compared the boaflful prcteniions, with the mean per- 



formances of his Athenian enemies ; and, ftruck 




this contrail. 



rehearfed, with the infolent mockery of a buffoon, the pompous de- 
claration of war lately drawn up by the ardent patriotifin, and too 
fanguine hopes of Demoflhcncs. It was on this occafion that the 
orator Demadcs at once rebuked the folly, and flattered the ambition 



of Philip, by afking him, Why he aflumed the character of Thcr- 
fites, when fortune affigncd him the part of Agamemnon tA ? 

The differ- Whatever might be the effedk of this fliarp reprimand 9 \ it is ea- 
rn treatment ta j n t ] iat t ] ic Q f jyj accc l on indulged not, on any future occa- 

ol the A the- ° ° J 

niansanJ Hon, a vain triumph over the vanquifticd. When advifed by his 

Thebans. 



91 Plutarch in Pelopid, 

• f Idem in Dcraollhcn, 



y9 Plutarch afcribes to this fmart ohfen atir.n 
the moderation of Philip's fubfequent conduct. 



generals 




J 
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o-pnerals to advance into Attica, and to render himfelf matter of c H A P. 

ffC XXXVI. 



Athens, he only replied, " Have I done fo much for glory, and fhail 
I deftroy the theatre of that glory 100 ?" His fubfequent conduit 
correfponded with the moderation of this fentiment. He reftored, 
without ranfom, the Athenian prifoners ; who, at departing, hav- 




ing demanded their baggage, were alfo gratified in this parti- 
cular; the king plcafantly obferving, that the Athenians feemed 

to think he had not conquered ,JI them in earned. Soon after- 
wards he difpatched his ion Alexander, and Antipater, the mod 
trufted of his miniflcrs, to offer them peace on fuch favourable 
terms as they had little reafon to expert. They were required 

to fend deputies to the Ifthmus of Corinth, where, to adjuft their 
refpeftive contingents of troops for the Perfian expedition, Phi- 
lip purpoied affembling, early in the fpring, a general conven- 
tion of all the Grecian ftatcs ; they were ordered to furrender 
the iflc of Samos, which actually formed the principal ftation 
of their fleet, and the main bulwark and defence of all their 
maritime or infular poflcflions ; but they were allowed to enjoy, 
unmolefled, the Attic territory, with their hereditary form of go- 
vernment, and flattered by rhr anjuiiilion of (Jropus, for which 
they had fo lonj; contended with the unhappy Thebans ,0 \ It was 
not only in being deprived of this city, that the Thebans expe- 
rienced the indignation of the conqueror; from the tranfaclions be- 
tween Macedon and Thebes, in the early part of his reign, Philip 
thought himLli entitled to treat that people, not as open and gene- 
rous enemies, whole druggie for freedom deferred his clemency, 
but as faithlefs and infidiuus rebels, who merited all the leverity of 
his juilicc. lie punilhed the republican party with unrelenting 
rigour ; re floral the traitor;-, whom they had banilhed, to the iiril 



10 ) 



101 



Plutarch in Apophth. 101 I'aufauias Baotlc. Diudnrus, abi fu- 

I Jem, ibid, pra. 

honours 
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honours of the republic ; and, in order to fupport their government, 
placed a Macedonian garrifon in the Theban citadel 
Caufes from j n his oppofite treatment of the two republics, Philip, it is pro- 

^which it pro- . . 

needed. bable, was fwayed neither by affe&ion nor hatred ; his generofity 

and his rigour were alike artificial, and both diredted by his in- 
tereft. Befides the different chara&ers of the Thebans and Athe- 
nians, which rendered the former as fenfible to the impreffion of 
fear, the latter were fufceptible of gratitude and efteem, the 
Thebans had too long, and too early, abandoned the caufe of 
Greece, and too ftrenuoufly exerted themfelves in eftablifhing the 
power of Macedon, to acquire much reputation by one unfucccfbful 
attempt to refift Philip, to which they had been at length animated, 
lefs by their own public fpirit or courage, than by the zeal and elo- 
quence of Demofthenes. The Athenians, on the contrary, who 
from the beginning had oppofed the views of this prince, though 
with far lefs prudence and a&ivity than their fituation required ; 
who, through the whole courfe of his reign, had continued to tra- 

verfe his meafures, and to fpurn his authority ; and who, pre- 
vioufly to the laft fatal encounter at Chseronara, had endeavoured to 
form a general confederacy, and when that proved impolliblc, had 
determined, almoft unafhftcd and alone, to refift the common foe, 
fecmcd entitled to fuch gratitude and applaufe, as companion be- 
llows on ill-dircftcd valour and unfortunate patriotifm ; and the 
rigorous treatment of fuch a people mufl have fhocked the fenti- 
ments, and cxafperatcd the hatred, of every citizen of Greece, wlm 
yet retained the fainted tindlure of ancient principles, or who 
was flill animated by the fmallcfl fpark of public fpirit. 
Darin? mea- Philip too well undcrftood his intcrcfl, thus to tarnifli the glon, 
Athcnbni 6 and rifle the fruits of victory, although the daring and imprudent 

behaviour of the Athenians, after the battle, might have fcrved to 



afrrr their 

de.cau 



JuRin. I. ix. c. iv. 



juflify 
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juftify the harfheft mcafurcs. The fir ft news of their defeat filled C X ^ X ^ ;J P< 
the city with tumult or confirmation. E'ut when the diforder 




fhewed 



to place their whole 



confidence in arms, none in the mercy of Philip. Upon the motion 
of Hyperides ,c+ , a decree palled for fending to the Pi roc us their 
wives, children, and mod valuable effects, together with the facred 
images and ornaments of their gods. By the fame decree, the rights 
and freedom of the city were bellowed on ftrangers and flaves, and 
reftored to perfons declared infamous, on this one condition, that 
they exerted thcmfclves in the public defence. Dcmofihencs, with 
equal fuccefs, propofed a decree for repairing the walls and fortifica- 
tions, a work which, being himfelf appointed to fuperiutend, he ge- 
neroufly accomplished at the expence of his private fortune '"\ The 
orator Lycurgus undertook the more eafy talk of impeaching the 
worthlefs Lyficles, whofe mifconduct in the day of battle had been 
the immediate caufe of the late fatal difafter. In a difcourfe cal- 
culated to revive the fpirit of military cnthufiafm, which had an- 
ciently animated the Athenians, the fpcaker thus warmly apoftro- 
phifed the conlcious guilt of the mute and trembling general : u The 
Athenians have been totally defeated in an engagement ; the enemy 
have erc&cd a trophy to the eternal dilhonour of Alliens ; and 
Greece is now prepared to receive the deteftcd yoke ot lervitude. 
You were our commander on that inglorious day ; and Hull 



you breathe the vital air, enjoy the light o r the fun, and appear ;;i 
our public places, a living monument of the difpTacc and mm <>1 
your country ?" The quick rcierimcm (f the Iu\«p-v< lupphed the 
confequcncc, and the criminal wi- drajrjyd to execution 

Neither the inilammatory clce.ee'., nrr the hodile preparation nf 

■ ■ 

Athens, could ihake the moderation of Philip, or determine him to 
alter the favourable terms of accommodation, which he had already 



in i- 

t."i 1:1011 in 
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CHAP., propofed by his ambafladors. The patriotic or republican party 




me 



nterceffion of the Areopagus, which on this occafion 
v to the fame of its ancient wifdorm the nrndent *^<\ 



nians.. 



virtuous Phocion 107 was appointed to the chief command. The dis- 
cernment of this ftatefman and general, whofe merit had been negle&ed 
while it was yet time to perform any eflential fervice, might eafily 
perceive the vanity of attempting to recover the honour of a people, 
who, antecedently to their defeat by Philip, had been ftill more fa- 
Extrrme cor- tally fubdued by their own pernicious vices. Amidft the import- 

rupiion or" , . 

the Athe- ant events of the Macedonian war, and araiult the dreadful mif- 

■ 

fortunes wluch, in confequence of its melancholy iflue, hung over 
their country, a fet of Athenian citizens, diftinguifhed by their 
rank and fortune, and known by the appellation of the Sixty, 
from the accidental number of their original inflitution, daily afTem- 
bled into a club, where all ferious tranfa&ions were treated with 
levity and ridicule, and the time totally dedicated to feaflinjr, 
gaming, and the fprightly exercifes of wit and pleafantry. This 
deteftable fociety faw ,os , without emotion, their countrymen arming 
for battle ; with the mofl carelefs indifference they received accounts 
of their captivity or death ; nor did the public calamities in any de- 
gree difturb their feftivity, or interrupt, for a moment, the tranquil 

courfe of their plcafurcs. Their fame having reached Maccdon, 
Philip fent them a fum of money, to fupport the cxpcncc of an in- 
flitution fo favourable to his views. But what opinion mufl. Phocion 
have formed of fuch an cftablifhmcnt ; or how was it poflible for 
any difpaffionatc man of ordinary prudenm tn expecfV, tliat a republic 

io totally degenerate, as to foder fuch wretches within its hofom, 
could luccefsfully wage war againfl a vigilant and cntcrpriling 



enemy 



107 Plutarch in Phocion* ,os Athcnxus, 1. xiv. p. 614. 



The 



■ 
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The arguments of the wifeft portion of the community for accepting CHAP. 



XXXVI. 



the peace proitered by Philip, were ftrengthened and confirmed by the 
return pf Demades with the Athenian prifoners taken at Chacronaea, Zinc to* x- 
who unanimoufly blazed forth the praifcs of their generous conqueror. "S^of 
Ambafladors were accordingly difpatched to the king of Macedom to P eacc offer ' 

t , r , r , ° ed by Philip, 

accept and ratify the treaty of peace, upon the terms which he 



fFer 



fhew 



to the violent party, who ftill clamoured for war, were, that Demo- 



chares, who oftentatioufly affefted a rude boldnefs of fpeecli agamft 
Philip, was named among the ambafladors ; and that Demofthenes, 
the irreconcilable enemy of that prince, was appointed to pronounce 
the funeral oration in hon6ur of thofe flain at Chaeroncca. 

Demochares acquitted himfelf of his commiflion with that ridicu- i n f 0 lence of 
lous petulance which naturally flowed from his character ; and Dcmockarc * 
which, in the Grecian commonwealths, too frequently difgraced the 
decency of public tranfadions. At their audience of leave, Philip, 

with lefs fmccrity than politenefs, lavifhed on the ambafladors his 
ufual profeflions of friendfhip, and obligingly afked them, if tlicre 
was any thing farther in which he could gratify the Athenians ? 

4C Yes," faid DomorhnrcR, " hang thyfelf." The juft indignation 

of all prcfent broke forth againft this unprovoked infolcnce, when 
Philip, with admirable coolncfs, filenced the clamour, by faying, 
" Let this ridiculous brawler depart unmolcfted and then turn- 
ing to the other ambafladors, " Go, tell your countrymen, that 
thofe who can utter luch outrages arc I els juft and moderate, than 
he who can pardon them 

The honourable employment conferred on Dcmofthenes, which Ontion of 
fliewed that, notwithftanding the unfortunate ifliie of his counfels, tlic \l* u^mmr of 
Athenians ftill approved his principles and his patriotifm, nuVht \ U ? iv ll:iin ac 

have been expcdlcd to elevate his fentimcnts and his language to the 



109 



100 Seneca dc Ira. 
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higheft ftrain of eloquence. But the complexion of the times no 
longer admitted thofe daring flights to which he had been accuf- 
tomed to foar ; and the genius of the orator Teems to have fallen 
with the fortunes of his country. With too apparent caution he 
avoids the mention of all recent tranfa&ions, and dwells with tire- 
fome minutcnefs on the ancient, and even fabulous parts, of the 
Athenian rtory. One tranfient flafh of light breaks forth towards 
the end of his difcourfe, when, commemorating the glory of the 
/lain, he fays, that the removal of thofe zealous republicans from 
their country was like taking the fun from the world 110 ; a figure 
bold, yetjuft; fince, after the battle of ChrcronGca, there remained 
no further hopes of refitting the conqueror — the dignity of freedom 
was for ever loft, and the gloom of night and tyranny defcended 
and thickened over Greece 111 . 



11 yu^ «t tj; ix. ry xzvirr.xtTz; koto.* to 

i\>.r,iuy >£yn.. P- 1^5. " For as if light 

were taken from the world, the remaining 

life of mortals w.iulri he involved in ditncul- 
Uc<; and miferv ; fo by r l i rr c> y,h cf thofe 



warriors, the original glory of Greece was 
buried in darknefs and ignominy. M 

111 Hie dies univcrfo (ir.cci.r, et gloriam 
dominationis, et vctultiflimam libertatem fini- 
\it. Jullin. 1. ix. c. iii. Demoflhcnes, Dio- 
dorus, Strabo, and Paufanias, ail e\pru\ 
the lame i'enuments, and nearly in the fune 
words. 
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CHAP. XXXVII. 



Liberal Spirit of the Macedonian Government . — Philip 
appointed General of the Greeks. — Rebellion of Illyria. 
Affaffination of Philip.— His CharaSler. — Acceffioji 

of Alexa?ider. — His Expedition againf the Illyrians 
and Triballi. — He pajfes the Danube. — Rebellion h 

Greece. — Definition of Thebes. — Heroifm ofTimoclca. 



Alexander erodes the Hellefbont. — State of the 






PerJ/an Empirr..- —Rattle of the Grmiinn. — Siege oj 
Miletus and Halicamafus. — Bold Ad r ce?iture of tico 
Macedonian Soldiers. — Alexander's judicious Plan 
War. — Arts by which he Jecurcd his Conqucfs. — The 
Battle of Iffus. — The Virtues of Alexander expand 




ivith his Prolperity 



r^"i }I p. Creeks acknowial^eii, with rehiifUnco ami lorrow, that C ir A p. 

by the decihye viclory ol ChaTomra, Philip became mailer of 

i ii). 1 1 tii* , • i*i I ;}"):t.i] Ipiri 

their country . l>ut we iiioiiu! ionn a very erroneous nooon ol the f . t M. lt c 



Macedonian < v oycrnmenL if we compared it with the delpotilm oi lt, ' n, !n 
the lull, or the ahfvlute dominion oi many Kuropcan monarehs. 
The authority of Philip, even in his hereditary realm, was modelled 
on that admirable f\Mcm of power and liberty, which dillimuiilhed 



1 J)tnu)ith. ,1Jcliin. Hunter, 1'luurch. rcn;.iM, where Philip, the fnn nl" Amiut.i*, 

AriLin, pallim. I flirt 1 1 cite only the \\t-: A • <<f luvirj; coiupni c»l the Alhrnur , i : i.m- , 

^lu! u : 44 Xu...... :;•/«!>.'... * and l' millions in a i;iot ImiiIc, ni-tlcrcd 

('..•.. ,.\'ir: (l ", 'i . a „<i li, •. »K, In in (( ! i iu a i! c I* oi Cj i cci c . o t iu b. I i c v v v .1 p h . 

i/-.>L , ur.vn i , ' I M .< lj , M-;.. . t4 .\lld Liu*- 1, i\. p. } 1 .| . 

and 
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and ennobled the policies of the heroic ages \ He adminiftered the 
religion, decided the differences, and commanded the valour, of fol- 
diers and freemen 3 . Perfonal merit entitled him to hold the fceptrc, 
which being derived from Jove, could not long be fwayed by un- 
worthy hands. The fuperiority of his abilities, the vigilant and im- 
partial juftice of his adminiftration, formed the main pillars of his 
prerogative ; fince, according to the principles and feelings of the 
Macedonians, he who infringed the rights of his fubje&s 4 , ceafed 
from that moment to be a king. 

Having effected the conqueft of Greece, the prudence of Philip 
could not be fuppofed ambitious of introducing into that country 
feverer maxims of government than thofc which prevailed in Macc- 
don. He affected, on the contrary, to preferve inviolate the an- 



cient forms of the republican conltitution, and determine to govern 



the Greeks by the fame policy with which he had fubdued them. 
While Macedonian garrifons kept pofleflion of Thermopylae and the 
other ftrong holds of Greece, the faithful and active partifaus of 
Philip controuled the relblutions, and directed the meaiurcs, of each 
particular republic. The fupcrintendence of the facred games, as 

; Delphi temple, rendered him the only viliblc head of 
the national religion : in confequence of the double right of prc- 
fiding and voting in the Amphictyonic council, he appeared in the 
character of fuprcmc civil magiflrate of Greece; and his ilhiflrious 
victory at Chscronaja over the only communities that oppolal his 
grcatnefs, pointed him out as the general belt entitled to conduct 



of th 



* When Alexander, intoxicated with pro- 3 In capital cafes, frys Curtius, the fol- 



fperity, claimed too exalted honours, he was dicrs judged in time of war, the citizens in 

told by Calliilhcncs the philofophcr, " \h time of peace. He (hen adds, 14 Nihil po- 

Tr^oyoFoi i£ A^w- n{ MajKi^iai nxOoi, ui* £».? tcftas return valcbat' nifi priu.s valuiliet auo 

Your toriias;" icilicet populi. (Junius I. vi. 

anceftors came from Argos to Maccdon, and c. ix. *p. \<\ r. 

continued there, governing the Macedonians, 4 A very mean fubjeft literally told Phi* 

not by force, but by law." Arrian. ILxped. lip, " If you rcfufe to do me juftice, ccafc to 



aXXa 



Alcxand. p. 87. be a king. M Plut. Apophth. 
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vafion of Perfia ; an office which, as he might have affumed it 
without blame, he therefore folicited with applaufe from the impar- 
tial fuffrages of the people \ 

That this condefcenfion mufl have been highly flattering to the Philip named 
vanity of the Greeks, appears from the tranfa&ions at Corinth, the Greeks, 
where Philip, the year following the battle of Chaeromca, had aflem- °'. y " p ' 
bled a general convention of the Amphidtyonic ftates 6 . In this af- A ' C " 337 ' 
fembly Dius of Ephefus reprefented, with affedting energy, the 
vexations and opprelfion which the feeble colonies of Afia daily 
experienced from the rapacious cruelty of the Perfian fatraps. The 
general voice of the aflembly approved his complaint, while they 
recollected, with indignation, the continual outrages of a people 
who had anciently invaded their country, infulted their religion, 
burned their temples, and, not fatisfied with thefe ads of ven- 
geance, had reduced and opprefled their colonics, and uninterruptedly 
excited and nourifhed thole cruel animoilties which had long filled 
every part of Greece with fedition and blood 7 . Philip had private 

wrongs to urge acainft the Pcrlians, whofe hatred and jealoufy had, 
on ievcral occafions, thwarted his meafures, and difturbed his govern- 
ment. Yet he infilled chiefly on their public injuries, and notorious 
enmity to the whole Grecian name, the honour of which could only 
be redeemed by a fuccefrful expedition into Alia. 

This expedition was determined with univerlal confent. Philip Amount 0 f 
was appointed general oj the confederacy; and (although the Lace- llicir forccSr 
tbemonians (ullenly ablented themfclvcs from the convention) when 
the feveral dates came to aieertain the contingent of troops which 
they could relpeclively raife, the whole, exclufive of the Macedo- 
nians, amounted to two hundred and twenty thouiand foot, and. 



5 Diodor. I. xvL p. 556. 'JV» LMrxuv fl Dmdor. 1. xvi. p. 5^6. 
•Awxouv avro\ a-^T^yor, &c. 7 Kociat. Orat. ad Philip. 



fifteen 
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xxxvn' fifreen thou/;intl horlc " ; a P roc3i S Ious force > of wllicn the domcftL- 

diuentions of the Greeks had hitherto, perhaps, prevented then 
from forming an adequate notion. On no former occalion had the 
feveral republics appeared fo thoroughly united in one common 
caufe ; never had they fliewn themlelves fo fenfible of their com- 
bined flrength ; never had they teftiiicd fuch general alaciity t<; 
take the field, or fuch unlimited confidence in the abilities 

commander, 

Thcexpedi- It belongs to the biographers of the king of Macedon, to cxamir.j 



u 



lion in lllv- 
ria, a 



by a "ebel- t]ie circumftances of the bloody tranfadion which clouded this gleric 
'nf'Jo- profpedl. In the general hiftory of Greece, it js fufficicnt to nwn- 

do^s'in'Ma- tion ' that Phm P> having difpatched Parmenio with a body of trooj 
cedon. t0 proteel the Aliatic colonies, was prevented from immediately 

P * lowing that commander by an infurredtion of the Ulyrian tribes ". ThU 

unfcafonable diverlion from the greateft cntcrprife of his reign, wa-< 



CM. I. 

A- C. 336. 



rendered more 



difeord which lhook the 



palace of Philip. A fpirit lefs proud and jealous than that of Olym- 
pias, mother of Alexander, might have been juftly provoked by th: 
continual infidelities of her hnfkmd, who, whether nt homo or abroad, 
in peace or in war, never ccafed to augment the number of his wives 
or concubines". Thc generous mind of Alexander mud- naturally 
have efpoufed the caufe of his mother, although his own interelt had 
not been deeply concerned in preventing Philip from continually giv- 
ing him fo many new rivals to the throne. The young prince ik- 
fended the rights of Olympian and his own, with the iinpctuofity na- 
tural to his chancier; at the nuptials of Philip with Callandra, 
niece of Attains, one of his generals and favourites, an open n,p:i 
broke out between thc imperious father and his more haughty In 
and thc latter, concluding all thole to be his own friends who we: 



lite 



I I 

1 



■ Juflin. I. ix. c v. 10 Alhcn.nn, 1. xiii. 

• DioJor. ad Olymp. " riutardi. in AlcxanJ. 
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enemies to the former, fought refuge among the rebellious Illyrians, CHAP, 
who were already in arms againft their fovereign. 



XXKVIL 




The dexterity of Philip extricated him from thefe difficulties. Phii; P extri - 

cates himfelf 

Having conquered thelllyrians, he foftened Alexander by alluring him from thefe 
that his illuftrious merit, which was alike admired in Greece and dlffivUlncS * 
Macedon, had not efcaped the anxious vigilance of a parent, who, 



by giving him many rivals to the throne, had only given him an 
opportunity of furpaffing them all in glory and in the merited affection 



Olvmp. 
cxi. 1. 
A. C. 336. 



of the Macedonians '\ Soothed by this condelcenhon, Olympias and 
her fon again appeared at court with the distinction due to their rank ; 
and to announce and confirm this happy reconcilement with hi* 
family, Philip married his beloved daughter Cleopatra to the king of 
Epirus, maternal uncle of Alexander; and celebrated the nuptials by 
a magnificient feftival which lulled fcveral days, during wliich tl.j 
Greeks and Macedonians vied with each other in ihewing their obie- 
quious refpedt towards their common general and mailer. 

Amidft the tumultuous amufemcnts oi the feflivity, Philip often ap- is v:u •■...iv.i 



pcarcd in public with unguarded confidence in the fidelity and attach- :. c , l:c . 
meat of all his fubjecls: but proceeding one clay from the palace to 
the theatre, he was Ptabhrd to the heart by Paulanias 11 , a Macedo- 
nian; whether the allai'lin was Itimulatcd merely hy private rcknt- 
mcnt, or prompted by the ill-ap) ja!ed ra^c oi Olympias, or ini::- 
gated to commit this atrocity bv the Periian latraps; which hifl 1. 
aiferted by Alexander M , who a!h;ed the aihnihuiion c^f \\\s lather 
among his realons for invading ihe I'erhan empire. 

Thus fell Philip of Maeedon, in l he foi k y-ie\ enth year of hi". :v !.. o.,r.iv. 
and twenty-fourth of liis reign ; the lull prince whole life and ac- 
tions hillory hath delciibed villi huh 100 ula r accmac^, and ciicum- 
llantial fulneiV, as render his ;ol:iHi!:iliatio:i a inaiUr(J iullnull .1 n> 
lticceeding ages. With a reach ol lorjight and lagkilv p.\!*!::r to 



11 Pint. Apoplith. 

,J Dioilor. & JuiLin. ul>i lupia. 

Vol. II. 



1 1 A: 1 Lin. J. ii. 1. 1 i. »\ C'uOiLii, I. i*. 
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StXXV' P ' himfelf, ^ e un ^ tec ^ a ^ ^ e p rom * nent features of the Grecian cha- 

rader; valour, eloquence, addrefs, flexibility to vary his conduct 
w ithout changing his purpofe, the mod extraordinary powers of ap- 
plication and perfeverance, of cool combination and ardent execu- 
tion. Intercepted in the middle of his career by the hand of an 



aflaflin, he was prevented from 



nobleft 



defign of his reign ; a defign which he had long meditated, and i n 
which his near profpeft of fuccefs promifed to reward the labours and 
dangers of his toilfome life. Had not his days been fhortened by 
a premature death, there is reafon to believe that he would have 
fubdued the Perfian empire ; an enterprife more dazzling, but Ids 
difficult, than the exploits which he had already atchieved. Had 
that event taken place, the arduous undertakings of his long and 
fuccefsful reign would have been ennobled and illuminated by the 
fplendour of extenfive foreign conqueft ; Philip would have reached 
the height of fuch renown as is obtained by the habits of a&ivity, 
vigilance, and fortitude in the purfuit of unbounded greatnefs ; and, 
in the opinion of pofterity, would perhaps have furpafTed the glory 
of all kings and conquerors, who either preceded or followed him. 
Yet, even on this fuppofition, there is not any man of fenfe and 

probity, who, if he allows himfelf time for ferious refledion, would 
purchafe the imagined grandeur and prolperity of the king of Ma- 
cedon, at the price of his artifices and crimes ; and to a philofo- 
pher, who conlidered either the means by which he had obtained 
his triumphs, or the probable conlcqucnecs of his dominion over 
Greece and Alia, the bufy ambition of this mighty conqueror w 
appear but a deceitful Icene of Jplcndid mifery. 
Difficulties j\ p r in CC who is his own minillcr, and almofl the fole dcpolitary 

attending the 1 1 J 

acccirion of G f his own lecrcts, commonly leaves an arduous tafk for the labour* 
the .vtaceJo- of his fuccellor. 'This difficulty prefented iticlf to Alexander ; hut 
uUmV-° nC * l uas n()t l ' lc ()n 'y circumftancc that, rendered his lituatiou difficult. 

rstl ■ The regular order oi lucccflioa had never been clearly ellablilhctl in 

Macedon, 




oiik 
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Macedon, and was, in ibme meafure, incompatible with the fpirit C V **A* 




of royal government, which, as then generally underftood, required 
fuch qualities and accomplifhments in the firft magiftrate, as could 
not be expe&ed from a promifcuous line of hereditary princes. 
The numerous wives of Philip had, however, been moll fruitful in 
female offspring. Nor had Alexander much to apprehend from the 
rival/hip of his brothers, fince Ptolemy, born of Arfinoe, and after- 
wards king of Egypt, was reputed to be the fon of Lagus, to whom 
Philip had married Arfinoe, while fhe was with child by himlelf ; 
and Aridaeus, the fon of Philina, who, for fix years after the deatli 
of Alexander, held a pageant royalty in the Eafl, by the terror of 
his brother's name, and through the difcordant ambition of his lieu- 
tenants, poflefled too feeble an underftanding to difputc the fuccelTion. 
But Alexander's title was contorted by Amyntas, fon of Pcrdiccas, 
the elder brother of Philip, in whofe name the laft-mentioned prince 
originally adminiftered the government, till the tender age of 
Amyntas being reje&eJ by the Macedonians, Philip ib little feared 
the revival of his pretenfions to the throne, that he had given 
him his daughter Cyna in marriage. This new advantage rtrength- 
cued the claim of Amyntas, which, it was probable, would be warmly 

fupported by Attains, a bold and entcrpriling commander, the pcrlonal 
enemy of Olympias and her fon, of whom the former had recently 
put to death his kin! woman Cleopatra, with lhoek'mg circumftanccs 
of cruelty. Alexander privately took mca Aires with his friends for 
irulhing thole dangerous enemies M ; and being acknowledged king 
r>f Macedon, haftcned into CI recce to reap the fruits of his father's 
ubours, which mi^ht be loft by delay. 

In his journey thither, lie experienced the perfidious inconftancy H 
of the Theilalians, whom he challiicd with proper leverity ; and j.ViK-niV'or 

having aftembled the deputies of the Hates at Corinth, he \xa> in- i ,V C ' ^ (l^ Tii 

M\ of tiu* 

M Diodnnu, 1. .wii. 2, & frqq. \ Jullin. xi. 1. & fo|<j. Hairs ai Uo- 

4 C 2 veiled 
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^v^vwif' vetted with the fame honours 16 which had been conferred on his 

J\ i\ A, V iXm * 

predecefTor. During his refidence in that city there happened an 
incident which more clearly difplays the character of Alexander, 
tlian can be clone by the mo ft elaborate defcription. Curio 
iity led him to vifit Diogenes the cynic, whole fingular manners 
and mode of life have been mentioned on a former occafion. H 
found him balking in the fun ,T , and having made himfelf know 

the mafter of Macedon and Greece, afked the philofopher what he 



e 



r n as 



Hischarafler the mafter of Macedon and Greece, 

difpljycd in 

his converfd- could do to oblige him ? 4C Stand from between me and the fu 

lion ^\ i c 1 

Diogenes was the anfwer of the cynic : upon which the king obferved to hi 



1 1 



s 



tnc cvnic. 



attendants, that he would choole to be Diogenes 18 if he were 



not 



Alexander. The obfervation was natural and fublimc; fincc, under 
the mod diffimilar veils of external circumftances and purfuits, their 
characters concealed a real refemblance. Both poflcfled that proud 
eredt fpirit which difdains authority, fpurns controul, and afpircs to 
domineer over fortune. But, by diminifhing tlic number of his 
wants, Diogenes found, in his tub, that independence of mind, 
which Alexander, by the unbounded gratification of his defires, could 
not attain on the impciial throne of Perfia. 

His expedi- Alexander, having returned to Macedon, prepared for his caflcrn 
lion againft expedition by difTulincr the terror of his name among: the northern 

the Illy nans 1 J ° ° 

and Triballi. Barbarians. The 111 yrians and Triballi, mindful of the injuries of 

Olymp, 

Philip, had haflily taken arms to oppoie, ere it became too late, the 
youth and inexperience of his fon. But the difcernmcnt of the 
young prince readily perceived the danger of leaving inch formid;i 
enemies on his frontier. With a well appointed army he marched 
from Amphipolis, and, leaving the city Philippi and Mount Orhe 
on the left, arrived in ten days at the principal pafs of Mount I I.r- 
mus, which led into the territory of the Triballi. There he found \ 

16 Diodor. & Juflin. xvii. 2. & fcqq. & ,7 Paufan. I. ii p. K8. 

Juftin, *i. 1. & Tccjq. Lacnius in Vic. Diogcn. 

IK'W 



cxi. 2. 

A. C. 335- 
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new, and not Iefs formidable enemy. The independent tribes of C H a p. 
Thrace, having embraced the caufe of the Triballi, had feized an 
eminence commanding the pafs; and, inflcad of a breaftwork, had for- Se £dcp*n 
tified themfelves with their carriages or waggons, which they purpofed ofThlacc* 
to roll down on the Macedonians. To elude this unufual attack, Alex- 
ander commanded fuch of his troops as could not conveniently open 
their ranks, and allow free ifTuc to the intended violence, to fall flat on 
the ground, and carefully dole their fhields, that the defeending wag- 
gons might harmlcfs bound over them. In conlequence of this con- 
trivance, the hoftile artillery was exhauflcd in vain. Alexander 
then attacked the Thraeians with admirable order and celerity. Fif- 
teen hundred fell; their fwiftncls and knowledge of the country faved 
the greater number. The prifoners, women, and booty, were fent 
for laic to the maritime cities on the Euxine lp . 

Alexander having intruded this buhnefs to Lvlanias and Philotas, The Triballi 
pafled the mountains, and purfucd the Triballi. By galling them with in Peuccf" 
his bowmen and (lingers, he gradually forced them from their faft- 
nclTes, and defeated a powerful body of their warriors encamped on 
the woody banks of the Lyginus, diftant three days march from the 
Danube. The remainder of the nation, conducted by the valour of 
their chieftain Syrmus, and reinforced by a numerous band of Thra- 
cians, took refuge in Pence, an ifland in the Danube, defended by 
abrupt and rugged banks, Unrounded by deep and foaming dreams. 
Alexander, though he had jull revived fome (hips of war from Hy- 
/aiuium, judged it too hazardous to alfiult the ifland; and the hoftile 
appearance oi the C !et:v on the northern bank, furniihed him with 
an honourable pretence for declining the liege of Pence. On the Alexander 
margin of the Danube, that audacious people had drawn up fouv [; l{lc \ ihcr 

* 1 Danube ; 

thouland horie, and above ten thoufand foot, ihowing, by their 
countenance and demeanour, a determined refolution to oppoie (he 



lauding of an enemy. Provoked by thole iigns of defiance, and 



19 Arrian. Alexand. Kxpcdit. 1. i. p. 2. Sc fcijij. 



animated* 
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animated by the glory of palling the greatefl of all European rivers, 
and that which was furrounded with the greatell and mod warlike 
nations, Alexander filled the hides ufed in encampment with ftraw 

* 

and other buoyant materials, and collected all the boats employed 
by the natives of thofe parts in fifhing, commerce, or piracv. 
Amidft the darknefs of the enfuing night, he thus tranfported fifteen 
hundred cavalry, and four thoufand infantry, to that part of the 
oppofite bank, which was covered with high and thick corn. At 
the dawn of day, he commanded his foot to march through thofe 
rich fields *° with tranfverfed fpears ; while they remained concealed 
in the corn, the cavalry followed them ; but as foon as they emerged 
into the naked plain, the horfe advanced to the front, and both 
fuddenly prefenting an irrefiftible object of terror, the Getx aban- 
doned their port, and fled to their city, which was four miles 

diftant. There, they at firft propofed to make a vigorous defence ; 
but perceiving that Alexander cautioufiy fkirted the river, to avoid 
the danger of an ambufh, reflecting on his aftonifhing boldnefs in 
parting, without a bridge, the Danube in one night, and beholding 
the impenetrable firmnefs of his phalanx, and the irrefiftible impc- 
tuofity of his cavalry they regarded farther oppofition as vain, 
forfook their habitations, and retired precipitately, with their wives 
and children, into the northern defert 

The Macedonians entered, and facked the town. The fpoil wa i . 
cntrufted to Philip and Mcleagcr ; Alexander, mindful of fo many 

favours, returned facrihees of thanks to Jupiter, Hercules, and the 



10 ;:>/y. o. Tn r -.wr »t.^.»7it : the ch n rfr ; each, after firing, parting, in 

~ 1, , The fpeaii wr»c trar: fvrrfrd, not only a driKvl, behind the relh dullavu.s Adnl- 

i\)T the purpn.'c of f« na'.ilincnt, 4< but to phus u llowed only In* fi> i! rank to fire ; \\\\u li 

iinkr a road through the unn.'' was, dnuhtlefs, a p,' 1 '- 1 * improvement, and 



11 fl>,4*f r '« ii ■• ' ; t\t, -,u; *i {• >*\ , paveJ the way lor red mm*; the feivue id" 

at r, 't In-rr'.i ti>- Arnan, p 4. A! x- cavalry to its true principle, what Ain.in 

anderknew the proper uie o! cavalry, which calls *' r 0 ' uia x>." 
was lo little undrrlb od in the l.dl let.tury, 11 Auian, 1. i. p. 3. & ft'ipj. 
that the three j a 11 k *> fiicd fucccilive! •, Lcivrc 



o 
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Danube : and, encamping on the northern bank of the C H A P.. 



xxxvn. 




river, received very fubmiffive embaflies fiom the furrounding 
nations. Even Syrmus, the intrepid leader of the Triballi, fent pro- 
pitiatory prefents, and readily obtained pardon from a prince, who 
could admire virtue in a Barbarian, and an enemy/ 3 . 

Neceflity alone compelled Alexander to carry his arms into thofe Arrogance 
rnhofpitable regions. Animated by an ambition to fubduc the oflheCclue * 
Afiatic plains, he turned with contempt from bleak heaths and 
barren mountains, not deigning to challife the boaftful arrogance 
of the Ccltas. The Boii and Senones, Celtic or German tribes (for 
thole nations were often confounded by the Greeks), fent ambaf- 
fadors to Alexander, who obferving their lofty ftaturc and haughty 
fpirit, endeavoured to humble them by afking, " what, of all things, 
thev moft feared ? n not doubting they would anfwer, " Yourfclt 
but they replied, " the fall of Heaven." The king declared them 
his friends and allies, but whifpered to thofe around him, u the 



Celt it are an arrogant people* 4 . Could we admit the truth of this 
narrative, and believe that ambaffadors were really iVut to Alexander 
bv the nations inhabiting the northern rccufe^ of the Ionian gulph, 
it would be iutercfling to obferve the early character and iirfl pro- 
ceedings of a people, who were dellined to iubdtie the conquerors 
of the Macedonian empire. 

In his return towards Pella, Alexander marched through the Alexander 
friendly country of the LVonians, where he received the unpleafant rfuia^t^ 
intelligence that the Ulvnan tribes were in arms headed bv Clitus, ()tl,cr 
fun of Hard vllis, the hereditary ioe ol Macedon. CIaucia% king of lnbCi * 
the Taulantii, prepared to join the arms (1 (Vitus; the Autariadrr, 
likewile an lllwian nation, had determined to oblirucl tlie march of 



Alexander. Amidll thele tlilheuii ics, he \as • icourare-J hv Lan- 



ruais, chief of the Adrians, a warhk; ti,' .* iuh^nit iiea; (Ik iide;es of 

til i> 1 v J 



* 3 A nun, I. i. p. 3, A: (v<n\. 14 Idem, p. c;. \ Su.ik>, I. vii. ]>. \- zc*). 



Mount 
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* 

C H A P. Mount Has mus. Even in the life-time of Philip, Langarus' 5 had 

difcerned the fuperior merit of his ion, with whom he had early 
entered into a confidential correfpondcnce. Concluded by the acti- 
vity of Langarus, the Agrian targeteers, who thenceforth had an im- 
portant (hare in all the Macedonian victories, invaded the country 
of the Autariadx. Their ravages were equally rapid and defini- 
tive ; the Autariada?, broken by domcflic calamity, or alarmed by 
private danger, abandoned the defign ot co-operating with the ene- 
mies of Alexander. That prince thus advanced without opposition 
to Pellion, the principal ftrong hold of the Illyrians. His army en- 
camped on the banks of the Eordaicus. The enemy were ported on 
the adjacent mountains, and concealed among thick woods, pur- 
pofing to attack the Macedonians by a fudden and united aflauk. 
But their courage failed them in the moment of execution. X (! [ 
daring to wait the approach of the phalanx, they precipitately re- 
treated to their city, leaving behind them the I orrid vefiiges of their 
bloody fupcrftition, three boys, three maids, and as many l,] a J: 
rams, which, having juft facrificed, they wanted time to re- 
move 

Meanwhile GIaucia% king of the Taulantii, approached wiih a 
great force 17 to relieve Pellion, and a Hi ft his alt), Alexander lu ! 
dilpatched Philotas to forage at the head of a ftrong body of cava!: v. 
Glaucias attempted to intercept and cut off this detachment. Alex- 
ander, leaving part ol his army to awe Pellion, marched to (h 
afhftancc of Thilotas ; (Titus reinforced Glaucias; a deciiive adit r. 
tluis Teemed inevitable, il the thickiu Is of lulty forelh;, and the in- 
tricacies ol winding mountains, had aflordcd a pionn* fecne i< r .i 
general engagement. The lkuharians excelled in knowledge ofli:: 



Aayyxct • '• * <!>.>.» . .« •.*./- thrr Thrace nor II! i:i were ponu! 



£ u»>.; A> v ? - i Y - * *■ - 1 »«•■* 'V-iju : ., i n*,> thole days; but as ewiy n> »n \. is ,i 1 * 

u\.; y> Ariian, p. ). . \\v \ nines of ihnfe. countries often hi- u .» 

,rt Airian, p. ^. numcruu:. armici into, l lie field. 

07 rx «.. I'u';'... . Idem, p 6. Nci- 



S c(Hi!i!i • ; 
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country; the Macedonians in fkiH and courage. TJie war was c 11 A r« 

x x \ \ ' 1 1 

widely diffufed, and ably fupported. But the difcipline of Alexander 
finally prevailed. By furprife, by ftratagem, by the terror of his 




military engines, which deftroyed at a diftance, and by fuch prompt 
and fkilful manoeuvres 18 as had never been before fecn, on the 



CXI. 2. 

A. C. 355. 



banks of the Aplus 9 and trigone, he totally difperfed this im- 
menfe cloud of Barbarians. Many were (lain, and many made 
captive; a remnant having burnt their city, which they defpaired 

being able to defend, fought refuge among the Taulantian moua- 

30 

tains . 

Meanwhile a report circulated in Greece, that Alexander had Rebellion ia 

• C_j recce 

perifhed in Illyria ; and, as men readily believe that which their in- olymp. 
tercft makes them wi/b l \ this vague rumour was greedily embraced 
by the partiians of Grecian independence. The Athenian dema- 
gogues relumed their ufual boldneis ; the Lacedaemonians already 
fancied themielves heading the revolt 31 ; but the fir ft a£ts of rebellion 
were committed by the Thcbans, who, having fecretly recalled their 
exiles, treacheroufiy 33 murdered Amyntas and Timolaus, com- 
manders of the Cadm:ea, and prepared to expel the Macedonian 
garrifon from that fortrels. 
Alexander, when apprised of thefe proceedings, relinquifhcd the Deftrucllon 

o f I * h v he 

purfuit of the Barbarians, delcended by rapid marches along the oiymp. 



weftcrn frontier of Maeedon, traverfed ThcfTaly, entered Boeotia, A 'J' 
and in the fpaec of fourteen days alter his receiving the lirfl news 
of the rebellion, belieged and demolilhed Thebes. The dccifivc 
boldnefs of this mcafnrc has been highly extolled by hiftorians, bo 



■)>.iui.^ ,M*irrx r.>, revolted in iheir m i inf.s. 



18 Thefe arc laboriouily defcribed hy Arrian, nw{-.>. " Not knowing the truth, hope 

p. 6. who, it mull he acknowledged, appeaib regulated their conjectures." Idem, p. H. 

iometimcs too fond of difplaying his lk.il I in 11 The Lacedaemonians, fays Arrian, were 
tactics. 

ly Othcrwifc called the I'ordaicus. 13 They feized them without the y, .irrifun, 

30 Arrian, p. j. * i't-7 "fvaua, 7,,\»^6i, 41 fufpcCting no 

31 ( )v ywujj «„n^ la ^r.r, i a ,x *.) n u *.<0 » a •> » h Oil 1 1 1 ty . 

Vol. II. 4 H caufe 
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CHAP, caufe nothing could have a more direct tendency to quafh the fedi- 
XXXVII. t . ous t of GreekS} than the rapid punifhment of Thebes, 

which at once filled the neighbouring cities with pity and terror. 
A fpettacle of that dreadful kind was neceffary, it has been faid, to 
fecure the future tranquillity of Greece and Macedon, and to enable 
Alexander to undertake his Perfian expedition, without the danger 
of being interrupted by rebellions in Europe 3 \ But, notwith- 
ftanding this fagacious refledion, it appears thai the deftru&ion 
of Thebes was the effed, not of policy, but of obftinacy and acci- 
dent. In approaching that unfortunate city, Alexander repeatedly 



rafhnefs 



embrace 



J w» 

wifer part of the Thebans propofed to 

fending ambaffadors to crave his pardon. But the exiles and 
authors of the fedition encouraged the multitude to perfevere ; and 
inftead of {hewing any remorfe for their paft crimes, fent forth their 
cavalry and light infantry, who aflaulted and flew feveral of the 
Macedonian out-guards". 
The occafion Exafperated by thefe infults, Perdiccas, commander of an ad- 



and circum- 

irances of 



Theban 



that event. c f Alexander. A breach was fpecdily effected ; the brigade of Per- 
diccas was followed by that of Amyntas, ion of Andromencs ; but 
both were fo warmly received by the enemy, that Alexander iaw tl 



necefTity of 



they Ihould be furrounded and 



ff. The Thebans were then repelled in their turn; but, foon 

rallying, beat back the aflailants, and purfued them with difordercd 
ranks. Alexander then feized the deciiive moment of advancing 

3* Plut. Diodor. Jultin. Among the mo- of eye- witness, cxpreflcs, thrice in the Uiv.r 

dcrns, Mably fur les Grccs, and the learned page, the rcluftance of Alexander to ;irt;uk 

author of the Examcn des Hiftoricns d'Alex- the Thebans. m t«« Or.t«.oK r r y, 

andre, who fays, p. 46, "Alexandre devoit n ^iTayyomc iw» tak i>wr^i».» , r,;v * 

aflurer fa domination dans la Grice par treuno ma^ anw. And again, Kt» y« t 

quelquccoup d'eclat, avant que de paffer en Or.Caioic »>••'•» ™ n r i»« *^< ,fc 

Afic- la revolte dc Thebes lui prcfenta unc r ,0»*i. And (till to the fame purpofr, A?^V 

occafion favorable a fes vues." Yet Arrian, J C o c i» v s rr> 70*11 wptnC*7uu Arrian, p. H. 

whofe narrative was copied from the relation 2i Ibid. p. 8, & fcqq. 

Willi 
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with a clofe phalanx. His aflault was irrefiftible. The Thebans ^? Y w,F* 




fled amain: and fuch was theic trepidation, that having entered their 
gates, they neglected to fhut them againft the purfuers. The Mace- 
donians, and their Greek auxiliaries, thus rufhed tuniultuoufly into 
the place. A dreadful Daughter enfued. The Phocians, Orcho- Cruelty 0 f 

1 ni • 1 . . . . r thc Greek 

enians, and Platseans, rejoiced at gaming an opportunity to gratify auxiliaries, 
their implacable refentment againft Thebes. The greater part of 
the citizens, exceeding thirty thoufand in number 36 , were either put 
to the fword, or dragged into captivity- A feeble remnant efcaped 
to Athens. The ancient city of Cadmus was rafed to the ground ; 
but the citadel was ftill garrifoned by Macedonian troops, and 
long maintained as a convenient poll for overawing the adjacent 

territory. 

The levcrities exercifed againft Thebes were relu&antly permitted A few acls 
by Alexander, at the inftigation of his Grecian auxiliaries 3 \ The 
few ads of forbearance or mercy, which appeared in this lamentable 
tranfadion, flowed from the humanity of his own nature. By his 
particular orders, the houfe and family of Pindar were laved from 
the general defolation. He commanded, likevvife, that the facred 
families fhould be fpared, as well as thole conne&ed with Macedon 
by the ties of hofpitality ; and, as he is the only great con<|ueror who 
built many more towns than he deftroyed, he took care that the 
demolition of Thebes fhould be immediately followed by the reftora- 
tion of Orchomenus and Plat;va. Kven the gloomieil events of hh> 
reign were diftinguilhed by ionic Halhcs of light, that diiplaycd his 
magnanimity. It happened in the lack oi Thebes, that a hand of 
fierce Thracians broke into the hotiie ol Timoclca, an iliullriou> n.-f n.n ■ t 

" 1 ' ! 1 1 ) 

Thcban matron, the ornament ol lier lex. The loldiers plundeied 
/her houfe ; their brutal commander violated her perlon. Having 



i#w;pjr to 
:\ ! e \ a n d c r 



According to thr lourll com pul.'tinn, 1 1 > i c i . /1'Iian \'ar. Hill 1. c.v»i. A^a 



Thebes at that time unit. until a!»i»\ c ( h.j i y than hid. ajuul Phot, liibl. \}\~. 
thoufand citi/ens. Curi.n. Diudor. Pint. 17 Diodor. I.wii. j> $U). 



t 



4 D 2 gratified 



* 
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A! 

receives the 
con jratula- 
torv rmbaf- 
i: - of* [lie 
U reeks. 
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gratified his luft, he was next ftimulaled by avarice, and demanded 
her gold and filver. She conducted him to a garden, and fhewed him 
a well, into which fhe pretended to have thrown her mod valuable 
treaiure. With blind avidity, he ftooped to grafp it, while the 
woman, being behind, pufhed him headlong into the ciftern, and 
covered him with ftones. Timoclca was feized by the foldiers 



and carried in chains to Alexander. Her firm gait, and intrepid 
afpeft, commanded the attention of the conqueror. 



Havi 



learned her crime, Alexander afked 1 
venture to commit fo bold a deed ? 



Who fhe 



vino* 

O 



that could 



I 



am 



replied Ihe, " the 
fifter of Theagenes, who fell at Chxronsea, fighting againft Philip in 



defence of Grecian freedom. 



Alexander admired both her action 



and her anfvver, and defired her to depart free with her chil- 



dren 38 . 

While Alexander returned towards Macedon, lie received many 
congratulatory embaffics from the Greeks. Thofe affected moll 
friendrtiip in their fpeeches, who had mod: enmity in their heart?. 
The Athenians lent to deprecate his wrath againft themfelves, and 
to excufe their companionate treatment ol the Theban fugitives. 
Alexander demanded the perlons of Demolthcncs, Lycurgus, Hv- 
perides, and live other orators, to whofe inflammatory fpeeches lie 
alcribed the feditious fpirit that had recently prevailed in Athene 
An aifembly was immediately rummoned to cb liberate on this de- 
mand ; and a decree unanimoufly palled for tr\ ing the orators ac- 
eufed bv Alexander, and for inflicliiig on ihcm Inch puuilhment as 
their offences ihould appear to merit. This pictcnded forwardncb 
in the Athenians to avenge his (piarrel, was highly agreeable to 
Alexander. Tbe artful decree, which w,..-. immediate iv tranfmilled 
to him. was rendered flill more acceptable, by bciur delivered bv 



Demades, an avowed lriend to Macedon, 



whom 



the party yf Hc- 



Jl Plui. tie Vii, Aicwaml. p. y. 



moAhcnc 
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mofthenes bribed with live talents to undertake this ufeful fervice 3!> . CHAP. 

XXXVII 

Amidft the various embattles to the king, the Spartans alone pre- 
fer ved a fullen, or magnanimous filence. Alexander treated them 
with real, or well-affc&ed contempt ; and without deigning to re- 
quire their affiftancc, prepared for the greatcft enterprise that ever 
was undertaken by any Grecian general. 

The arrival of the army in Macedon was celebrated with all the Trnnfsft r ons 
pomp of Grecian fuperftition. A faithful linage of the Olympic fo- p"^^?^' 
lemnity was exhibited in the ancient city of ALpx. Continual games A,exan(!er ' 5 

J ° to expfiihion to 

and facrinces were performed in Dium, during the fpace of nine t ,e 

OJvnn. 

days, in honour of the Mufes. Alexander entertained at his table c;a. u 
the ambafladors of the Grecian ftates, together with the principal of- ' ' ?34 * 
ficers of his army, whether Greeks or Macedonians. In the inter- 
val of public rcprcfentations, he difcourfed with his confidential 
friends concerning the important expedition which chiefly occupied 
his thoughts, Parmcnio and Antipater, the mcft refpccled of his 
father's counfellors, exhorted him not to march into the Kail, until by 

maniage, and the birih of a fon, he had provided a fucccflor to the 

monarchy. But the ardent patriotifin of Alexander difdained iuch 

icnliderations. He remembered that he was elected genera! of the 

Greeks, and that he commanded the invincible troop of his fa- 
ther ;0 . 



Having cntruded to Antipater tlie affairs of Greece and Mace- A!r,.-i.»!« 



don, and committed to that reneral an army of above twentv thou- m°m^ 1 

* . I i " 1 1 c 1 1 u »:: c 

land men 41 , to maintain d -nicllic tranquillity in thole countries u * h ll5 ' > 



a : iv. v . 



lie departed early in the fpiing, at the head of above five thouiand P, >"T- 



i \ i . ; . 



59 The circumlK.n r> cf tins trap.:..- t n t i, niii.'l h.ivc hem \\va»r iuf.-i riif\l conccrn- 

.irr differently related hy nil thr aatln»i,wh i in;; the civil t r. ir. f;u t ion • if tl.e A lhrni.ui->. 
mention it. Cuinp.ue Di.h.uiu., I xvii. 4 Du-iiur. I..\\ii. p. 

.}9S. yKfc'un. in IVlij h'Mit. I\'ut. in 4 1 Dio.lorus uhu u.Li-. i:,M Cmdc detail 

> U. AlexaiuL & Ani.m, Li. j>. ti. tn on tliU f"ul>ic-c I , f.iys, tvM'Uc Hmm.i'.ii.J ml'.ii)- 

"iiluaiy aflairs Airian'.. autluuiiy ll mds nn- try, and eleven thuuland :«w iu.imud ca~ 

'ivalcd ; but /liiehinc^ a contc:n porary ora- valiv. 

horll\ 



\ . L" . ; m . 
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CHAP, horfe, snd fomewhat more than thirty thoufand infantry *\ In 




twenty days march, he arrived at Seftos, on the Hellefpont. From 
thence the army was conveyed to Alia, in an hundred and fixty 
gallies, and probably a ftill greater number of tranfports. The arma- 
ment landed without oppofition on the Afiatic coaft, the Perfians, 
though long ago apprifed of the intended invafion, having totally 
negledled the defence of their weftern frontier- 
State of the The caufes of this negligence refulted, in fome degree perhaps, 

Periiaa em- r . r 

pir£. from the character or the prince, but ltill more from that of the na- 

tion. Codomannus had been raifed by aflaffinations and intrigues to 
the throne of Peril a, about the fame time that Alexander iucceeded 
his father Philip. The firft year of his reign had been employed in 
ftifling domeftic rebellion, in fecuring, and afterwards in difplaying, 
the fruits of vidtory. This prince affumed the appellation of Darius, 
but could not recal the principles or manners which diftinguifhed his 
countrymen, during the reign of the fir ft monarch of that name. In 
the fpace of about two hundred and thirty years, the Perfians had been 

continually degenerating from the virtues which chara£terifc a poor 

and warlike nation, without acquiring any of thofe arts and improve- 
ments which ufually attend peace and opulence. Their empire, as 
extended by Darius Hyftafpcs, ftill embraced the moft valuable por- 
tion of Afia and Africa. The revenue paid in money was ftill cfti- 
mated, as during the reign of that monarch, at fourteen thoufand 
five hundred and lixty Eubocic talents. Immcnfc treafures had been 
accumulated in Damafcus, Arbela, Sufa, Perfepolis, Ecbatan, antl 
other great cities of the empire. The revenue paid in kind cannot 
be appreciated ; but fuch was the extraordinary opulence of this 
great monarchy, that the conquefts of Alexander are fuppofed to 
have given him an income of lixty millions ftcrling 4J j a fum which 



4* 



Arrian, p. 12. 43 Juftin. xiii. 1. 



ill 
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admit allowance for exaggeration, and ftill appear fufficiently chap 



xxxvii. 




tion. 



great. 

Although the extravagance and vices of Sufa, Babylon, and other Circumftan* 

imperial cities, correfponded to the extent and wealth of the mo- prepared it 

narchy, yet the Perfians were prepared for deftruction rather by for deftruc - 

their ignorance of the arts of peace and war, than by their effeminacy 
and luxury. The provinces, moreover, had ceafed to maintain 
any regular communication with the capital, or with each other. 

The Handing military force proved infufficient to keep in awe the 
diftant fatraps, or viceroys. The ties of a common religion and 
language, or the fenfe of a public intereft, had never united into 
one fyftem this difcordant mafs of nations, which was ready to 
crumble into pieces at the touch of an invader. When to thefe un- 
favourable circumflances we join the reflection, that under the younger 
Cyrus, twelve thou fa nd Greeks baffled the arms, and aim oft divided the 
empire of Perfia, we fhall not find much reafou to admire the magna- 
nimity of Alexander in undertaking his Eaftcrn expedition; unlefs 
we are at the fame time apprifed, that Darius was deemed a brave 

and generous prince, beloved by his Perfian fubje^, and a {lifted 



by the valour of fifty thouiand Greek mercenaries 4 \ 

Having arrived in Afia, Alexander, than whom none ever em- Deliberation 
ployed more iuccefst ully the power of iuperftition , confirmed fatraps. 
the confidence of hi* followers by many aufpicious predictions and 
prodigies. While, with every military precaution, he purfued his 
march along the eoaft, Ariites, Spithridates, Memnon, and other 
governors of the maritime pnniuccs, aflcmbled in the town of Ze- 
leia, diltant lixty miles from the IMlcfpont. They had neglected 

to oppofe the invaliou bv their fuperior fleet ; they had allowed 

the enemy to encamp, unmoleftcd, on their coafls ; fear now com- 



44 Arrian, Diodorus, and Curtius. 



A * Plut. Curiius anJ Arrian, prfflirn. 

pclled. 
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y\xvu P " P c lfed them to rclu&ant union, but jealouiy made them reject the 



moft reafonable plan of defence. 



jaJiciousad- This was propofed bv Mcmnon the Rhodian, the ablcfi pvncral 

vice ot Mem- . . 

nan in the fervicc of Darius. He obferved the danger of refitting the 

Macedonian infantry, who were fuperior in number, and encou- 
raged by the prefence of their king. That the invaders, fiery and 

impetuous, were now animated by hope, but would lole courage 
on the firft difappointmcnt. Deftitute of magazines and refources, 
their lafcty depended on fudden victory. It was the intereft of the 
Periians, on the other hand, to protract the war, above all to avoid 
a general engagement. Without rifking the event of a battle, they 
had other means to check the progrefs of the invaders. For this 
purpofe, they ought to trample down the corn with their numerous 
cavalry, deftroy all other fruits of the ground, and defolate the 
whole country, without fparing the towns and villages. Some re- 
xejeaecL jefted this advice, as unbecoming the dignity of Perfia 46 ; Arfites, go- 
vernor of Lefler Phrygia, declared with indignation, that he would 
never permit the property of bis fubjedts to be ravaged with impu- 
nity. Thefe fentirnents the more eafily prevailed, becaufe many 

fufpedted ihu motives of Memnon. It was determined, therefore, 

by this council of princes, to aflemble their reflective forces with 
all pofhble expedition, and to encamp on the caftcrn bank of the 



Hcllcff 



ifluing from Mount Ida, falls into the Propontis. 



Alexander 



The fcouts of Alexander having brought him intelligence of the 
prepares to enemy's dcli^n, he immediately advanced to p-ivc them battle. The 

pafs the dra- J n t ; ° 

nicus. phalanx marched by its flank in a double line 47 , the cavalry on the 

exu"^ wings, the waggons and baggage in the rear. The advanced guard, 
A. C. 334. 

Af> Ar*£ioy m, II ci". fj iy * > , ^ : x 1 " ■ » 4< ^ 11 cnfcs the phalanx marched by it* flank, th.it 
worthy the magnanimity of Pcrlia." Diodor. is, with a front of fix tern men. The hn>n 

p. coi. therefore, contained a front of thir- 

The o,7Xr £a*ay f t i» explained in this ty two men. 



fenfc by Jfclian and Arnan. In ordinary 



confifl 
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confining of horfemen armed with pikes, and five hundred light in- 
fantry, the whole commanded by Hegelochus, were detached to 
examine the fords of the Granicus, and to obferve the difpofition 
of the enemy. They returned with great celerity, to acquaint Alex* 
ander, that the Perfians were advantageoufly ported on the oppofite 
bank, their horfe amounting to twenty thoufand, and their foreign 
mercenaries, drawn up on the flope of a riling ground, behind the 
cavalfy/fcarcely lefs numerous. Notwithftanding this alarming intel- 
ligence, the young prince determined to pafs the river. Having ad- 
vanced within fight of the hoftile ranks, his horfe fpread to the right 

V 

and left, the mafTy column of infantry opened, and the whole 
formed along the bank in order of battle. The phalanx, divided 
into eight fe&ions, compofed the main body, which occupied the 
centre; the Macedonian cavalry formed the right wing; the Grecian, 

the left. 

While Alexander made thefe difpofitions, the cautious Parmenio Rejefts the 



approached, and remonftrated againft pafTing the Granicus in the counfeis of 
face of an enemy. The river, he obferved, was deep and full of 
eddies; its banks abrupt and craggy; " it would be impoffible, 
therefore, to march the Macedonians in front, and if they advanced 
in columns, their flanks muft be expofed naked and defencelefs. 
To try fiich dangerous manoeuvres fecmcd unneccfTafy in the pre font 

jun&urc, becaufe the Barbarians would certainly quit their ftation 
in the night, rather than remain encamped in the neighbourhood of 
fo formidable an army/ 1 Thefe prudential confiderations prevailed 
not with Alexander, who declared that, in the fir ft conflict, the 
Macedonians mud ad with equal promptitude and vigour, and per- 
form fomething worthy of the terror which they bore. Saying 
this, he fprung on his horfe, a (Turned the command of the right 
wing, and committed the left to Parmenio. 

Animated by the hope of loon clofing with the enemy, he dif- Battle of the 

darned to employ his military engines. The baliftas and catapults, oijmp"** 

Vol. II. 4E by "'e? 534. 



Parmenio. 
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CHAP, by which, in a fimilar fituation, he had repelled the Taulantil, were 

xxxvir 

reje&ed as tedious or ineffe&ual. Alexander diftributed his orders ; 
a dreadful filence enfued ; the hoftile armies beheld each other with 
refentment or terror. This folemn paufe was interrupted by the 
Macedonian trumpet, which, on a flgnal given by Alexander, re- 
founded from every part of the line. 



His 



fly regulated 



a 



of cuiralTiers 48 , followed by two bodies of light dragoons, and 
battalion of infantry commanded by Amyntas. While thefc troops 
boldly entered the Granicus, Alexander likewife advanced with the 
chofen cavalry on the right wing, followed by the archers and 
Agrians. In paffing the river, both Alexander and Ptolemy led tluir 
troops obliquely down the current, to prevent, as much as pollible, 
the Perfians from attacking them in flank, as they fucceiFively 
reached the more. The Perfian cavalry behaved with courage ; 
firft fquadrons of the Macedonians were driven back into the ilrcam. 

But Alexander, 



the 



49 



with his voice and 



arm, maintained his ground on the bank, and thought he had gained 
the battle, when he obtained an opportunity of fighting. In the 
cqueftrian engagement which followed, the Macedonians owed much 
to their fkilful evolutions and discipline 50 ; 



hull more to tluir 



Itrcnsth and courajrc : and not a little to the excellence of their wea- 

pons, which being made of the cornel-tree 5 \ far furpaflcd the brittle 
javelins of the enemy. 

48 I have ufccJ this word to cvprefs thofe 50 They derived great advantages p:.r:' 



tronjn which the Greeks called Catapbrath, 
from the completcncfs of their defenfivc 
armour. Milton mentions then) in Samfon 

Agonillei, 



cularly, from the light infantry in ter nn 
with then fquadrons. The taigeteu 



•> . ■ 1 - » s 



MM! 



Agrians proved extremely ufeful in hc'[ 
the Macedonians to keep oil" the I'cili.ni <u 



" Archers and (lingers, Cataphrafts and valry, which, when too near, hindered the 



fpears. 



1 > 



from the proper ufe of their lances. 



4V The eight fquadrons of chofen cavalry, s 1 At myrtus valtdis hallilibus & 
whirh were of that kind called Cataphrach, 
were honoured with the name of Companions 
and fiicndb of the king. Arrian & Diodor. 
p a Hi m . 



bcllo 
Cornus. 



Vj Ro. Geoiu;, ii. v. } 
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Alexander 
and the Mi 



Meanwhile Parmenio crofled the Granicus, at the head of the left c , ^ A p 

irri XX X \ I T * 

wing, with equal fuccefs, but unequal glory, hecaufe Alexander had 
already proved, by his example, that the difficulty might be over- proweft of 
come, which would have othcrwife appeared unfurmountable. The 
attention of the enemy was fo deeply engaged by the fucceffive at- cedon . ian 
tacks of the cavalry, that they feem not to have made much oppo- 
fition to the paflage of the phalanx. But before this powerful body 
of infantry had croffed the river, the Macedonian horfe had already 

reaped the faireft honours of the field. Alexander animated them by 
his prefence, and, after performing all the duties of a great general, 
difplayed fuch perfonal acts of prowefs as will be more readily ad- 
mired than believed by the modern reader. But in the clofe com- 
bats of antiquity, the forces, when once thoroughly engaged, might 
be lately abandoned to the direction of their own refentment and 
courage, while the commanders difplayed the peculiar accomplilli- 
ments to which they had been trained from their youth, in the more 

confpicuous parts of the field. Alexander was eafily diftinguilhed 
by the brightnefs of his armour, and the admirable alacrity of his 
attendants. The braveft of the Pcrlian nobles impatiently waited 
his approach. He darted into the midft of them, and fought till 
he broke his fpcar. Having demanded a new weapon from Aretes, 
his maflcr of horfe, Aretes Ihewcd him his own fpcar, which like- 
wife was broken. Demaratus the Corinthian fupplied the king with 
a weapon. Thus armed, he rode up, and affaulted Mithridates, foil- 
in-law of Darius, who exulted before the hoftile ranks. While 
Alexander beat him to the ground, he was himlclf ftruek by Rat- 
faces with a hatchet. His helmet laved his life. He pierced the 
breaft of R a? faces ; but a new danger threatened him from the lei— 
nvitar of Spithridatcs. The indruincnt of death already defcended 



off the arm of 



with the grafped weapon 



I E 2 



The 
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defeated. 



The heroifm of Alexander animated the valour of the companions, 

3 

and the enemy firft fled, where the king commanded in perfon. I n 
the left wing, the Grecian cavalry muft have behaved with diftin- 

merit, fince the Perfians had begun on every fide to give 



guiihed 



befo 



nfantry 



completely paffed the ri- 



ver 



51 



1 afpeft of the phalanx, Alining in fteel and brill- 
confirmed the vi&ory. Above a thoufand Perlian 



Lofs on bcth 
£de = . 



horfe were flain in the purfuit. The foot, confiding chiefly in 
Greek mercenaries, ftill continued in their firft pofition, not firm, but 
inactive, petrified by aftonifhment, not fteady through refolution s \ 
While the phalanx attacked them in front, the victorious cavalry 
affailed their flanks. Surrounded on all fides, they fell an eafy prey ; 
two thoufand furrendered prifoners ; the reft all perifhed, unlels a 
few ftragglers perchance lurked among the flain, 

The battle of the Granicus proved fatal to mod of the Perfian com- 
manders. Arfitcs, the chief advifer of the engagement, died in dc- 

his own hand. The generals Niphates and Petcncs, 




fpair 

Omares leader of the mercenaries, Spithridates fatrap of Lydia, 
Mithrobuzanes governor of Cappadocia, Mithridates, fon-in-law of 
Darius, and Arbupalcs fon of Artaxerxes, were numbered among 
the flain. Such illuftrious names might lead us to fufped, that the 



Guifchardt, p. 2cS, fays, " Auflitot que daring themfelves till they beheld the i!Tue 
la phalange fut cn itat d'agir contre Ten- of the cqueftrian engagement. This i> 



con - 



ncmie, avee tout fon front hcriffe Ac piques, jeflurcd by Guifchardt in his admirable Me- 
la viitoire cefla d'etre duutcufe." It appears moires Militaires, p. 208. But the fidelity 
not, however, that the phalanx at all aclcd 
againft the Perfian cavalry. The battle of 



Granicus was entirely an equeftrian engage- 
ment, as had been propheficd to Alexander 



of their countrymen to Darius on all fubfc- 
quent occafions, as well as the fevere treat- 
ment they met with in the prefent battle, 
feem fufficient to remove that difhonourahlc 



— — — f J* jf 

by his namcfdke, a pricft of Minerva in the fufpicion. Their conduct, feemingly unac- 
countable, is afcribed by Arrian, to their 
aftonifhment, that Alexander's cavalry mould 
have parted the Granicus, and repelled the 
Perfian horfe, which was four times more 



Troadc. Sec Diodor. 1. xvii. p. 571. 

CiCinu,. Arrian. It might be fufpefted that 
the Greek mercenaries were not very hearty 
in the Pcifian caufc, and had delayed dc- numerous. 



Perfians 
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more numerous than Arrian 54 reprefents them 



and, notwithftanding the nature of ancient weapons and taftics, 
which rendered every battle a rout, and commonly prevented the 
retreat of the vanquifhed, it is fcarcely to be believed, that in fuch 
an important engagement, Alexander fhould have loft only eighty- 
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five horfemen, and thirty light infantry 



55 



Of the former, twenty 



were in- 



five belonged to the royal band of Companions. By command of 
Alexander, their ftatues were formed by the art of his admired 
Lyfippus* 5 , and eredted in the Macedonian city of Diura. 

This important victory enabled Alexander to difplay both his hu- Humanity 

1 J J and prudence 

manity and his prudence. He declared the parents and children of of Alexan- 

^ dcr $ 

the deceafed thenceforth exempted from every fpecies of tribute 57 . 
He carefully vifited the wounded, attentively afked how each of 
them had rereivrd hnrm, anrl heard with patience and commendation 
their much boafted exploits. The Perfian commanders 
terred ; and the Greeks, both officers and fold iers. The Grecian 
captives were condemned to work in the Thracian mines, as a pu- 

nifhment for bearing arms again ft the caufe of their country. But 
even this feverity Alexander Ibftened by a very fcafonable compli- 
ment to the Athenians, whole city he preferred to be the rcpofitory 
of his trophies and renown. Immediately after the battle, he fent 
three hundred fuitb of Perfian armour, as dedications to Minerva in 
the citadel. This magnificent prefent was inicribed with the follow- 
ing words : u Gained by Alexander, fon of Philip, and the Greeks 
(except the Lacedemonians) from the Barbarians of Afia. 

54 Diodorus, 1. xvii. p. ^72, makes them Iff,, incrrrfed the honour conferred on the? 
amount to one hundred and ten thoufai.d. Companions. Arrian would have fpokc more 
Juflin is quite extravagant. The Pcmun.'., 



It is re 



he fays, were fix hundred thoufand. 

55 Others diminiuVd the I of, to thirty- 
five horfemen and nine Toot foldiers. Anl- 
tohul. a pud Pint, in Vit. Alexand. 

,ft Arrian fays Virif **» AXi{aJ^> pos *v~ 
*pO, K ittuii. 41 Who was alone preferred to 

make the image of Alexander." This, doubt- 



accurately, had he faid, 41 to cait the figure 
of Alexander in bronze." Other artills re- 
pre fen ted him in marble, in gems, medals, 
&c. of which hereafter. 

57 Arrian diJtinguifhes ™ wi«r, xwnvyiaf ; 
xot\ Kara ta; k t r,o 1 1 <j %^f^w % perfonai ferviccsj 
and contribution*, in proportion to their 
proper ty, 

markable, 
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mans, whether becaufe he wiflied them to be comprehended under 
the name of Greeks ; or becaufe, in the Perfian war, he always 
affe&ed rather to avenge the caufe of Greece, than to gratify his own 
ambition ; or, finally, that the Greeks being thus exclufivcly aflb- 



thenccforth 



new levies for his fervice. 



Immediate The battle of the Granicus opened to Alexander the conqucR of 
of"h?X CC Ionia > Caria > I'hryg^J ia a word, all the Aiiatic provinces weft of 

tory. t ^ e r i ver Halys, which had anciently formed the powerful monarchy 

of the Lydians. Many of the walled towns furrendered at his 
approach. Sardis, the fplcndid capital of Croefus, opened its gates 
to a deliverer, and once more obtained the privilege of being go- 
verned by its ancient l.uvs, nftor reluctantly rnduring, above 

two centuries, the cruel yoke of Perfia, The Grecian cities on 
the coaft were delivered from the burden of tribute, and the op- 
predion of garrifons ; and, under the aufpices of a prince, who 
admired their ancient glory in arts and arms, rcfumcd the 
enjoyment of their hereditary freedom. During the Perfian ex- 
pedition of Alexander, the Kphclians were flill employed in re- 
building their temple, which had been let on fire by Hcroftratus, 
twenty years before that period, and on the lame night, it is 
laid, which gave birth to the dellincd conqueror of the Kail. Alex- 
ander encouraged their pious and honourable undertaking ; and, i 



in 



order to accelerate its progrcft, commanded the tribute which hail 

been paid to the Perlians, to be appropriated to the temple vi 
iana . 

Sirgc of Mi- Miletus and I IalicarnalliiS alone retarded the progress of the con- 
Halicarnaf- queror. The latter place, commanded by Mcmnon the Rhociian, 
^ us - made a memorable defence. Alexander had Icarcely fat down he- 

fore it, when the garrifon, confiding of Greeks and Pcilians, la Hied 



58 Comp Anian, p. 18. & Strab. p. yjy. 



forth, 
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forth, and maintained a defperatc conflict. Having repelled them ^"xvif. 
with much difficulty, he undertook the laborious work of filling up 
ditch thirty cubits broad, and fifteen deep, which the befieged, 
with incredible diligence, had drawn round their wall. This being 
effe&ed, he advanced wooden towers, on which the Macedo- 
nians ere&ed their battering engines, and prepared to afTault 
the enemy on equal ground. But a nocturnal Hilly attacked 
thefe preparations ; a fecond engagement was fought with Hill 

greater fury than the iirft ; three hundred Macedonians were 
wounded, darknefs preventing their ufual precaution in guarding 

their bodies S9 . 

A few days afterwards, Halicarnaflus, which had fo obftinately re- Bold adven- 
ture Ot IWO 

lifted {kill and courage, was on the point oi yielding to rafhneis Macedonian 
and accident. The battalion of Perdiccas happened to be ported on 0 1Lr "' 
tliat fide of the wall, which looked towards Miletus. Two ioldiers, 
belonging to this corps, while they hipped together in their tent, 
hoallcd their military exploits ; each, as ufual, preferring his own. 

Wine heated their emulation. They rulhcd forth to alia tilt the wall 

0 

of Halicarnaffus, animated lefs with the mad hope of vidorv, than 
with an ambition to dilplay their refpedive prowefs. The centineis 
perceived their audacity, and prepared to repel them ; but they 
killed the iirll men who approached, and threw javelins at others who 
followed them, Before tluir boidnelswas overwhelmed bv numbers 
many foldiers belonging to the lame battalion advanced to their relief. 
The Halicarna/hans, alio, luMcncd to (lie defence of their friends; a 
lliarp coniliel enfued, the garrifon \v,i , repelled; the wall attacked; 
two towers and the intervening curtain thrown down ; and had 
greater numbers joined in the allault, the town mult have been taken 

bv florin f> \ 

The humanity of Alexander rendered him unwilling to come to that H.ilunnuf- 
cxtrcmity. But the extraordinary lucceis of liieh an unpremeditated en- J "luauiuVv" 

c!mw>h ihed . 

■ 9 Anian, p. :o. tv IbiJ. j>. 22. Ohmp. 
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terprife, engaged him to ply the walls with new vigour. The d 
was as obftinate as before ; two defperate fallies were made, and repelled 
with confummate bravery. Alexander's tendernefs for the Halicar- 
naflians prevented him from entering the place with an enraged and 
licentious foldiery. He therefore recalled his troops in the moment 
of vidory, hoping that the befieged would finally furrender, and 
thus fave their lives and properties. From the various breaches in the 
walls, and the numbers who had perilled, or been wounded, in repeated 
conflicts, Memnon and his colleagues perceived, that much longer 
refiftance was impoffible. In this emergency they difplayed the fame 
decifive boldnefs which had appeared in every part of their defence. 
Having fummoned the braveft of their adherents, they, in the night- 
time, fet fire to a wooden tower, which they had erected as a defence 
againft the mocks of the enemy's engines, as well as to their arfenal 
nd magazines, and eicaped to two neighbouring caftles of great 
ftrength. About midnight, Alexander perceived the raging flames, 
and immediately fent a detachment to punifh thofe who had excited, 
or who fomented, the conflagration ; but with drift orders to fparc 

Next clay, he 

examined the caftles, and perceived that they could not be take, 
without much lofs of time ; but that independent of the town, they 
were of thcmfelvcs of little value ; a circumftancc which obliged 
him, reluctantly, to demolifh Halicarnafliis, that it might never 
thenceforth ferve as a retreat to his enemies ". 
Alexander ^hc inactive feafon of the year was employed by Alexander i 

commits the , . . . 

government fecuring and improving his advantages. I he inferior cities were 
Adai"'* 10 committed to the diferetion of his lieutenants ; the king in perlon 

vilitcd his more important conqucfts ; and few places were honoured 
with his pre fence without experiencing his bounty. Before leaving 

— _ . ■ ■ * « m ft • 



a 



of the 



in 



Caria, where the liege of I IalicarnaiTus long detained his impatient 



01 Arrian, p. 23 
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adiyity, he committed the adminiftration to Ada, the hereditary C X x X vn/ 
governefs of that province. Ada was the filler, and the wife of Hi- 
drieus, on whofe deceafe fhe was entitled to reign, both by the 
Carian laws and thofe of Upper Afia, where female fucceflion had 
been eftablifhed ever fince the age of Semiramis. But the great 
king, with the ufual caprice of a defpot, had reje&ed the juft claim 
of Ada, and feated a pretender on her tributary throne. The in- 
jured princefs, however, ftill maintained poffeffion of the ftrongly 
fortified city Alinda. When Alexander appeared in Caria, Ada 
haftened to meet him, addreffed him by the name of fon, and 
voluntarily furrendered to him Alinda. The king neither rejeded 
her prefent, nor declined her friendfhip ; and, as he always repaid 



tereft 



go- 



of 



left 



fand foot, and two hundred horfe, to fupport her authority. 



The meafures of Alexander were equally decifive and prudent. His judicious 
The Perfian fleet, fupplied by Egypt, Phoenicia, and the maritime pro- Pian ° VVar ' 
vinccs of Lower Afia, four times out-numbered his own, which, 
fmall as it was, ftill appeared too expenfivc for his treafury. Alex- 
ander determined to dilcharge it, declaring to his lieutenants, that, 
by conquering the land, he would render himfclf mailer of the fea, 

fmce every harbour that furrendered to him mud diminifh the naval 
rcfources of the enemy c \ Agreeably to this judicious plan of con- 
cjucft, he purfucd his journey through the fouthcrn provinces of 
the Afiatic peuinfula, while Parmcnio traver/ed the central countries 
of Lydia and Phrygia. At the fame time Oleander was difpatched 
into Greece to raifc new levies; and fuch foldicrs as had married 

iliortly before the expedition, were fent home to winter with their 
wives ; a m ca Aire which extremely endeared Alexander to the 



ttI It will appear in the fequcl how faith- Greece and M.iccdon, and cnaMed him to 

fully Alexander adhered to this plan of war, purfuc, \sith fecurity, hi- coinjucil s in the 
which kept open Ins communication with K;ill. 
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terprife 



The defence 




was as obftinate as before ; two defperate fallies were made, and repelled 
with conmmmate bravery. Alexander's tendernefs for the Halicar- 
naffians prevented him from entering the place with an enraged and 
licentious foldiery. He therefore recalled his troops in the moment 
of vi&ory, hoping that the befieged would finally furrender, and 
thus fave their lives and properties. From the various breaches in the 
walls, and the numbers who had perimed, or been wounded, in repeated 
conflidts, Memnon and his colleagues perceived, that much longer 
refiftance was impoffible. In this emergency they difplayed the lame 
decifive boldnefs which had appeared in every part of their defence. 
Having fummoned the braveft of their adherents, they, in the night- 
time, fet fire to a wooden tower, which they had erected as a defence 



a 



fhocks 



and magazines, and efcaped to two neighbouring caftles of great 
ftrength. About midnight, Alexander perceived the raging flames, 
and immediately fent a detachment to punifh thofe who had excited, 
or who fomented, the conflagration ; but with ftrid orders to fpare 
fuch of the townfmen as were found in their houfes. Next day, he 
examined the caftles, and perceived that they could not be take 
without much lofs of time ; but that independent of the town, they 
were of thcmfelves of little value ; a circumflance which obliged 
him, reluctantly, to dcmolifli Halicarnaflus, that it might never 
thenceforth ferve as a retreat to his enemies ". 
Alexander y^e inactive fcafon of the year was employed by Alexander in 

commiia ihc , . . ,. 

government fecuring and improving his advantages. ihc interior cities were 

committed to the difcrction of his lieutenants ; the king in perlun 
vilitcd his more important eonquefts ; and few places were honoured 
with his prcfence without experiencing his bounty. Before leaving 
Caria, where the liege of Halicarnaflus long detained his impatient 



of Cana to 
Ada. 



CI Arrian, p. 23 
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aaivity, he committed the adminiftration to Ada, the hereditary C X * X $ T [ 
governefs of that province. Ada was the fifter, and the 
drieus, on whofe deceafe fhe was entitled to reign, both by the 
Carian laws and thofe of Upper Afia, where female fucceffion had 
been eftablifhed ever fince the age of Semiramis. But the great 



wife of Hi 




of Ada 



defpot, had reje&ed the juft claim 
on her tributary throne* The in- 



jured princefs, however, ftill maintained pofleflion of the ftrongly 
fortified city Alinda. When Alexander appeared in Caria, Ada 
haftened to meet him, addrefled him by the name of fon, and 
voluntarily furrendered to him Alinda. The king neither rejeded 
her prefent, nor declined her friendfhip ; and, as he always repaid 
favours with intereft, he committed to her, at his departure, the go- 
vernment of the whole province, and left a body of three thou- 
fand foot, and two hundred horfe, to fupport her authority. 

The meafures of Alexander were equally decilive and prudent. Hi* judicious 
The Perfian fleet, fupplied by Egypt, Phoenicia, and the maritime pro- P ' an ° 
vinces of Lower Afia, four times out-numbered his own, which, 
fmall as it was, ftill appeared too expenfive for his treafury. Alex- 
ander determined to difcharge it, declaring to his lieutenants, that, 
by conquering the land, he would render himfelf maftcr of the fea, 

fince every harbour that furrendered to him mud diminifh the naval 
rcfourccs of the enemy c \ Agreeably to this judicious plan of con- 

queft, he purlucd his journey through the fouthcrn provinces of 
the Afiatic pcninfula, while Parmcnio travcrfed the central countries 
of Lydia and Phrygia. At the fame time Clcander was difpatched 
into Greece to raife new levies; and fuch foldicrs as had married 

ihortly before the expedition, were fent home to winter with their 
wives ; a mcafurc which extremely endeared Alexander to the 



ei It will appear in the fcqucl how faith- Cirroce AnJ M.iccdon, and enabled him to 
fully Alexander adhered to this plan of war, purfuc, with iccurity, iii coiujuclib in the 
^hich kept open hi$ communication with Kail. 
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furnifhing fupplies towards the enfuing campaign. 
The arts by Accompanied by fuch winning arts, the valour and prudence of 

which he fe- 

cured his Alexander feemed worthy to govern the world. His conduft 
conquefb. perhaps, often proceeded from the immediate impulfe of fentimcnt; 

but it could not have been more fubfervient to his ambition, had it 
been invariably diredled by the deepeft policy. After the dccifivc 
battle of the Granicus, he experienced little obftinacy of refinance 
from the numerous forts and garrilbns in Lower Alia- The tribu- 
tary princes and fatraps readily fubmitted to a milder and more 



magnanimous mailer ; and the Grecian colonies on the coaft eagerly 
efpoufed the intereft of a prinre who, on all orrnfions, avowed his 
partiality for their favourite inftitutions. In every province or city 
which he conquered, he reftored to the Afiatics their hereditary 
Jaws ; to the Greeks, their beloved democracy. While he allowed 
them to afliime the forms of independent government, he was care- 
ful to bridle the animofity of domeflic fa&ion. Into whatever 
country he marched, he encouraged ufeful induftry, and alleviated 
public burdens. His taftc and his piety alike prompted him to re- 
pair the facred and venerable remains of antiquity. He confidercd 
the Barbarians, not as (laves, but as fubjetts; the Greeks, not as 
iubje&s, but allies ; and both perceived in his government fuch mo- 
deration and equity as they had never experienced either from the 
defpotifm of Perfia, or from the domineering ambition of Athens 
and Sparta ( '\ 

Singular fc- Having received the fubmiflion of Xanthu% Patara, Phafclis, and 

1 " *i t of 

Alexander's above thirty other towns or lea-ports in Lycia, Alexander, probably 

Phlfclis^w 1 for thc fakc of S rcatcr expedition, divided the corps under his iin- 
Pc, £ a - mediate command. A confiderable detachment travelled the Ly- 

cian and Pamphilian mountains, while thc king in perfon purliicd 

61 Compaic Plut. in Alcxand. Curtiuk & Arrian, paflim ; k ThucyJiJ, Xcnoph. Ifou.it. 
U Diodor. 

the 
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the frill more dangerous track, leading along the fea-coaft from Pha- 
felis to Perga. On this foaming fhore, the fea commonly beats 
againft the rocks, and renders the pafTage impra&icable, unlefs when 
the waves are repelled by a ftrong north wind. When Alexander 
began his march, the wind blew from the fouth. Yet he advanced 
without fear, confiding in his fortune. His troops cheerfully followed 



him, encouraged by 



y artful prodigies 6 * which announced fuo 



cefs to his undertaking. The event, which next happened, was 
well fitted to ftrengthen their credulity, and confirm their implicit 
obedience. Before they had reached the main difficulties of the 
pafs, the fouth wind gradually ceafed ; a briflc gale fprang up from 
the north ; the fea retired ; and their march thus became alike eafy 
and expeditious. The authentic evidence of Arrian explains the 



marvellous in this 



Jofcpl 



no lefs inde- 



cency than folly, compares with the pafTage of the Iiraelites over the 
Red Sea. Yet even the philofophical Arrian acknowledges, that the 
many concurring inftances of good fortune in the life of Alexander 



feemed to be produced 




the immediate interpofition of divine 



power, which, in effedting an impurtant revolution in the eaflern 
world, rendered the operations of nature, and the volitions of men, 
fubfervient to the fecrct purpofes of its providence. 

In proceeding eaftward from Perga, Alexander wa*. met by am- 
bafladors from Alpcndus, the principal city and lea-port of Pam- 
phylia. The Afpuidians oflcred to furrender their city, but en- 



was come when the Pcrfian empire fliould be 
overthrown by the Greeks. Plutarch adds, 

fu,. 44 Kncouragcd by this prodigy, he 
Jiallcned to fubdue the coall." It would 



u While Alt-winder deliberated whether 
he fliould march forwards to attack Darius, 

a mcafurc which pmmifcd glory and plun- 
der to his troops, or proceed along the fea- 
coall, and reduce the maritime cities, which 
would pi event the enemy from profiting of perhaps have been more worthy of an hillo- 

his abfenec in l ! ppcrAfia, to conquer (Greece nan to fay, 11 Kncouragcd by this prodiry, 

or Macedon with their fleet, a fountain near the Cireeks and Macedonians readily obeyed 

the city Xanthus in Lycia boiled up, and the commands of their prudenf, not left 

threw out a copper-plate, engraved with an- than valiant general." 
cicnt characters, fignifying that the time 

4 F 2 



treated, 
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C XXXVIl" treatec * 5 ^ at t ^ ie 5 r m *Sht not ^ e burdened with a garrifon. Alexander 

granted their requeft, on condition of their raifmg fifty talents to pay 
his foldiers, and delivering to him the horfes which they reared as a 
tribute for Darius. The ambafTadors accepted thefe terms ; but their 
countrymen, who were diftinguifhed by their ambition and rapa- 

than by their commerce and their wealth, difcovered 
no inclination to fulfil them. Alexander was informed of their 



more 



ng 



treachery while he examined One walls of Syllius, another ftro 
hold of Pamphylia. He immediately marched towards Afpendus, t.. v 
greater part of which was fituate on a high and fteep rock, wafted 
by the river Eurymedon. Several ftreets, however, were likewife 
built on the plain > furrounded only by a flight wall. At the ap- 
proach of Alexander, the inhabitants of the lower part of the town 
afcended the mountain. Alexander entered the place, and en- 
camped within the walls. The Afpendians, a 
henfion of a fiege, intreated him to accept the former conditions, 



arme 



He punifhes H 



ef Afpe 



fifty 



as agreed on ; to pay, 



citizens as feciuiiies, that they would thenceforth obey the governor 
fet over them ; pay an annual tribute to Macedon ; and fubmit to 
arbitration a difpute concerning fome lands, which they were accufed 
of having unjuflly wrefted from their neighbours * 5 . 

Alexander Having chaftifed the infolence and treachery of Afpendus, Alcx- 
entcrs Phry- an( ] cr determined to march into Phrypfia, that he might join forces 
olymp. with Parmcnio, whom he had commanded to meet him in that 
A. C. 333. country. The new levies from Greece and Macedon were likewife 

ordered to affcmble in the fame province ; from which it was in- 
tended, early in the fpring, to proceed eaftward, and atehieve (till 
more important conquefts. To reach the fouthern frontier of Phry- 

gia, Alexander was under a neceffity of traverfing the inhofpitablc 



* 5 Arrian, p. 36. 
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mountains 
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mountains .of the warlike Pifidians. Amidft thofe rocks and faft- C X xxvn " 
neffes the Macedonians loft feveral brave men ; but the undifciplined 
fury, and unarmed courage, of the Pifidians was unable to check the 
progrefs of Alexander. The city of Gordium in Phrygia was ap- 
pointed for the general rendezvous. This place is diftant about 
feventy-five miles from the Euxine, and two hundred and forty 
from the Cilician Sea ; and was famous, in remote antiquity, as the 
principal refidence of the Phrygian kings, and the chief feat of their 
opulence-and grandeur 60 . Alexander had not long arrived in that 
place when a defire feized him of afcending to the ancient caftle or 
palace of Gordius, and of beholding the famous knot on his chariot, 
which was believed to involve the fate of Afia. Gordius, as the Hls advr 5, n - 

1 ture at Gor* 

ftory went, was a man of (lender fortune among the ancient Phry- dium - 
gians, who had but a fmall piece of land, and two yokes of oxen, 
one of which he employed in the plough, and the other in the wag- 
gon. It happened to Gordius, while he was one day ploughing, 
that an eagle alighted on his yoke, and fat on it till evening. 
Alarmed by the prodigy, Gordius had recourfe to the Telmeflians, 
a people inhabiting the loftieft mountains 67 in Pifidia, and celebrated 
over all the neighbouring countries for their fkill in augury. At 
the firft village of the Telmefllans, he met a virgin drawing water 
at a fountain, to whom, having cuiniiumicatcd bus errand, lhe or- 
dered him to afcend the hill, and there lacrilicc to Jupiter. Gordius 
intreated her to accompany him, that the facrilice might be per- 
formed in due form. She obeyed. Gordius took her to wife. She 
bore him a Ion, Midas, who, when lie arrived at manhood, was 
clillinguilhcd by his beauty and valour. It fhould fee in that the father 
of Midas had, in eonfequence i\ his marriage, fettled among the 
Telmeffians, with whole arts his Tun would naturally become ac- 



M Sec vol. i. c vii. p.: 1 3. at leaft, the Tclmcflians mull have pof- 

* 7 Arrian, p. 27, call:, il vm^.r.\n\ t v*« feflcd lome villages on the plain. See Ar- 

wa»r»j a -n oi n (j.', 1 . M Exceedingly high, and rian, p. 30. 

«vcry where abrupt. M But in (Jordius's time, 
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The Phrygians, at that time, were harafled 




cruel 



qualnted. 

feditions; they confulted an oracle, who told them, that a chariot 
fhould foon bring them a king, who would appeafe their tumults. 
While the affembly ftill deliberated on the anfwer given them by 

, accompanied by his pa- 



the c 
rents. 



Midas 



The appearance of Midas juftified the predi&ion, and 



announced him worthy of royalty. 



Phry 



elected him 



their feditions ceaied ; 



Midas, in gratitude to Jupiter, 



ftorm of 



con- 



king; ... . 

confecrated his father's chariot, and fufpended it by a cord made of 
the inner rind of the cornel-tree, the knot of which was 
tied, that no eye could perceive where it began or ended. Whether 
Alexander untied, or cut the knot, is left uncertain by hiftorians' 5 ; 
but all agree that his followers retired with complete convi&ion that 
he had fulfilled the oracle. A 
firmed their credulity 70 ; and the belief that their mafter was deftined 
to be lord of Afia, could not fail to facilitate that event. 

The rapid progrefs of Alexander, and his continual exertions 
during that feafon of the year when armies are little accuftomed tn 
keep the field, tends to heighten our furprife at the inadivity of 
Darius, an ambitious prince, who had fignalifcd his valour againft 
the fierceft nations of Afia. But Darius, corrupted by the honours 
of royalty, employed very different weapons againft Alexander, 
from thofc by which the champion of Ochus had defeated the 
warlike chief of the Cardufians 7 '. Inftcad of oppoling the invader 
in the field, he hoped to deftroy him by the arm of an aflafli 



n. 



•» The Creek word u^ix exprcflcs ci- AriQobulus, which is therefore the mo:c 

ther a chariot or a waggon. Perhaps nci- probable, 

ther the name, nor the thing, were then dif- 70 Arrian, p. }i. 

tinguimed in Phrygia. Curtius tells us, this 71 Darius killed a warrior of that nation 

up.*** was " cultu haud fane a vilioribus who challenged the bravcll of the IVifi.in to 

vulgatifquc ufu abhorrcos," 1. iii. c. i. p. 10. fmglc combat. This exploit gained him the 

«» Curtius, I. iii. c. i. fays, he cut it with r " 1 '"" 
his fword. Plutarch fays he untied it. Vit. 
Alcxand. p. 1236. Arrian gives both ac- 



government of Armenia, mid made him he 
afterwards deemed worthy of the l*cr /ian 
throne. Diodor. 1. xvii. p. 565. 



counts; and the latter on the authority oi 



Many 



9 
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Many traitors were fuborned for this infamous purpofe, but none ^^ X yj£ 
with greater profpedt of fuccefs than Alexander, the fon of iEropus. 
This man owed his life to the clemency of the fon of Philip, when 
his brothers Heromenes and Arrabaeus were condemned as acceffary 
to the murder of that prince. He was numbered among the com- 
panions of Alexander, and had recently been entrufted with the 
command of the Theflalian cavalry, after the nomination of Galas, 
who held that high office, to the government of Phrygia. The 
promife of ten thouiand talents, and of the kingdom of Macedon, 
obliterated his gratitude, and feduced his allegiance. But his trealbn 
efcaped not the vigilance of Parmenio 7Z , who communicated the in- 
telligence to his mailer, while encamped in the neighbourhood of 
Phafelis. By the fame faithful minifter, the unworthy fon of JEroptis 
was feized, and committed to fafe cuftody. 

Darius, without defifting from his intrigues, finally had recourfe to The army 

of Darius 




arms. H 



Thcv 



confiftcd of an hundred thouland Periians, of whom thirty thoufand Afia. 1 "* 
were cavalry. The Mcdcs iupplied almoft half that number, and 
the Armenians almoft as many as the Medes. The Barcani, the 
Hyrcanians, the inhabitants of the Cafpian fhores, and nations more 
obfeure, or more remote, lent their clue proportion of eavalrv and 

infantry for tins immenfe arm}', which, including thirty thouland 
Creek mercenaries in the Perlian fervicc, is laid to have amounted 
to fix hundred thoufand men. The magnificence of the iVrfian^ 
had not diminilhcd fmce the days oi Xerxes; neither had theii 



'v 



71 Accoulinj; to A 1 ri.in, p. n U.tliVw head, aid ernfu! not r\:remelv no: 

fliarcd the hum ur with V .rmrnio. \\h;!e ai.d in»iJ»!r.i'nu\ till he t.'; :ru.-li!\ ■ Ul , >t -, 

Alexander was ailerp .it nud-dav, the fual- Tne po.!i;\ w: * i m medi.uei >■ cunnnumcK 

low hovered around in.s head, peit hir. v, i.wne- cd to Anil.nu'n :\e Trlmcflian finaiu.i\ri, 

times on one fide ot his couch, and lomc- v\ho devl.tird nut ;i confpir:u*\ u.i, farmed 



times on another. lis incetunt chattering at-ainil the Li,,;; b\ enrol hi. u\ nujli.:, niul 
routed the kinj* from deep: but beinfl ex- fin-nd — Im.i th a it um.id ie/:.i:i.i\ !»<• dii- 
cceilin;;!y fatigued, he gently remo\ed the covreJ, !(\.-;'e \\ v n,;;, i ; j doinc-lhc 
bird with his hand. Intlr.id of cndea\our- In J, i fi.*\,d 4 . > , M J i-\ vl> cdmi;!v !t«- 
to ckape, the fw allow perched on h.'» o^iaciu'r. 

military 
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military knowledge increafed. Their mufter was taken by the fam 
contrivance employed by that monarch". Ten thoufand men were 
feparated from the reft, formed into a compact body, and furrounded 
by a pallilade. The whole army, paffing fucceffively into this en- 
clofure, were rather meafured, than numbered, by their generals. 
Nothing could exceed the fplendcr that furrounded Darius; the 
trappings of his horfes, the rich materials and nice adjuftment of his 
chariot, the profulion of jewels which covered his royal mantle, veil 
and tiara. The drels, and even the armour of his guards, were 
adorned with gold, iilver, and precious ftones. He was attended by 
his family, his treafures, and his concubines, all efcorted by nume- 
rous bands of horfe and foot. His courtiers and generals copied, 
as ufual, too faithfully, the effeminate manners of their mafter 74 . 

While this pageant, for it deferves not the name of army, llowly 
advanced towards Lower Afia, Alexander left Gordium, and marched 
to Ancyra, a city of Galatia. In that place, he received an em- 
bally from the Paphlagonians, who furrendered to him the fovc- 
rcignty of their province, but intreated that his army might not 
enter their borders. He granted their requeft, and commanded 
them to obey Cahu, fatrap of Phrygia. Alexander then marched 
victorious through Cappadocia ; and Sabictas being appointed to t! 
adminiuration of that extenlive province, the army encamped at the 
diftancc of fix miles from the Cilician frontier, at a place 
fmce the memorable expedition performed and defcribed by 



i, 



wh'u;;, 
Xeno- 



phon, retained the name of Cyrus's camp. Towards the louth, the 
rich plain of Cilicia is walhcd by the lea, and furrounded on three 
fides by lofty and aim oft impervious mountains. Arfames, governor 
of that country, had lent a body of troops to guard a poft calki 
the Gates, and the only pals which leads from Cappadocia into 
Cilicia. Apprifed of this meafure, Alexander left Parmcnio and the 



7 I < 



c vol. i. c. ix. p. -,otf , & fc(](|. 



huic agmini pioxim.c. (j^ Curtius, I. iii. 



74 rropi,,4-joium, :imiro-uni']ur, conje^cs c, iii. &c DioJor. I. xvw. p. jH . 



hcavy-armc 
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heavy-armed troops in the camp of Cyrus. At the fir ft watch of ^^yjj P 
the night, he led the Targeteers, Archers, and Agrians, to furprife the 
Perfian forces ftationed at the northern gate of Cilicia. The Barba- 
rians fled on his approach ; and the pufillanimous Arfames, to whom 
the whole province was entrufted by Darius, prepared to plunder, 
and then abandon, his own capital of Tarfus. But he had only 
time to fave his perfon. The rapidity of Alexander prevented the 
deftrudtion of that city, where the inhabitants received him as their 
deliverer. 

At Tarfus, Alexander was detained by a malady, occafioned by Fails fick at 
cxceffive fatigue ; or, as others lay, by imprudently bathing, when 
heated, in the cold waters of the Cydnus, which flows through that 
city, in a clear and rocky channel 75 . Philip the Acarnanian was the 
only perfon who defpaired not of his life. While this fkilful phy- 
lician adminiftered a draught to his royal patient, a letter came from 
Parmcnio, warning Alexander to beware of Philip, who was bribed 
by Darius to poifon him. Alexander took the potion, and gave 
Philip the letter; fo that the phyfician read, while the king drank; 
a tranfadtion which proved either his contempt of death, or his un- 
ihaken confidence in his friends ; but which, by the admiration of 
his contemporaries and noftcrity 7 \ has been conltrucd into a proof 

of both. 

The ficknefs of Alexander interrupted not the operations of the Alexander 
army. Parmenio was diipatched to ieize the only pafs on Mount MaiLs.* * 
Amanus, which divides Cilicia from Aflyria. The king loon fol- 
lowed, having in one day's march reached Anchialos, an ancient city 
of vaft extent, and furroundetl with walls of prodigious thickneft. 
The greatcft curiofity of Anchialos was the tomb of Sardanapalus, 




* \ ■ ■ 
1 1 4 \ * 



1S Curtius gives another rcafon for its fecms as if he nmjjinrd t'-at u arei mm:.! 

execflive eoldnefs. 41 Krigidiffim us quippc poflefl'ed ve- \ extraoi lim.irv ijh.iIiii«' ivhsch 

mulla riparum amccnitatc inumhratus," I. in. proved hu: . ful to \lr\.< u!rr. 
r, iv. His laboured dcfcripiion of this river lfi See Arnan, p. \:. < \m\\\ ■ , I. iii. c. v. 
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which was diftingmfhed by the ftatue of that effeminate tyrant, in 
the attitude of clapping his hands ; and, by an Aflyrian infcription, 
breathing the tnie fpirit of modern Epicurifm. The original ran in 
verfe to the following pnrpofe: " Sardanapalus, fon of Anacynda- 
raxas, built Anchialos and Tarfus in one day. As to you, ftranger! 
eat, drink, and fport 77 , for other human things are not worth this." 
Alluding to the clap of his hands 78 . 

an Argivc colony at the eaftern extre- 



Alexander Having arrived at Mallos, tf j 

palles fhc mityo fCii icia, Alexander learned that Darius lay with his armv in 

£>vnan lira: ts; / ' J • * 

0 

and Darius, fo Q extenfive plain of Sochos, in the province of Comagene, diftant 

in an oppo- x 

inedircdion, on ]y two j a y S march from the Cilician frontier. The hoftile armies 
ofAmanus. were feparated by the mountains; which divide Cilicia and Syria. 

Alexander haflened to pais the flraits called the Syrian Gates, pro- 
ceeded ibuthwards along the bay of Iflus, and encamped before the city 
Mariandrus. At this place, he received a very extraordinary piece of 
intelligence. His delay in Cilicia, which had been occafioneJ by 



fi 



79 with which he crate- 



fullv thanked Heaven for his recovery, was afcribed to very different 
motives by Darius and his flatterers. That perfidious race, the 
eternal banc of kings 80 , eafily perfuaded the vain credulity of their 
matter, that Alexander fhnnned his approach. The proud rebut- 
ment of Darius was exafperated hy the imagined iears of his ;ul- 
verfary ; with the impatience of a defpot, he longed to come to 
atiion; and not ftfpcding that Alexander would travcrfc the Syrian 



" The word rrnnflnted '"fport/' is vx*( de TAcad. des Infcrip. torn, xxxiv. p. 416, 

id Ani.in, p ^z. Hut th.it author fays, the & leqq. 

Aii'vn.in original had a more l.itcivious mean- 7p Proceffions with lighted torches, fan:* 

nig- IMut. Orat. ii, dc Fortun. AlcxanJ. ficcs to VEfcuIapius, gymnallic and mutual 

tranflatti it «;,-<.Lo(; , 11 vencri indulge. " tontelb. Arrian, 1. ii. p. 3 

7li Mr. dc (Miignrs, fo deicrvedly eele- tiu Arrian cxprcflcs this fentiment with 

hratrd for his Oriental learning, proves this more than his ufual energy : Twt Hur t k> v 

infvription to he entirely inndirmablc to the £i»yru»Ti ui tinaoftiru* m xctxto toi{ *<»m 

ftyle and manners ol the l ; ..vil. See Mtin. >uw»ri. 

C?ate< 
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Gates 



pofite dire&ion 



81 



queft of Alexander, This 
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fatal 



Macedonian 



Grecian 



wait the enemy in his pre lent advantageous pofition. In the lan- 
guage of antiquity ? % an irreiiftible fate, which had determined that 
ttie Greeks fhoulcl conquer the Perfians, as the Perfians had the 
Medes, and the Modes the A (Tynans, impelled Darius to his ruin. 

Having pafTed the defiles of Amanus, he dire&ed his march fouth- 
ward to the bay of lilus, and took the city of that name, which 

contained, under a feeble guard, the fick and wounded Macedonians, 

who had not been able to follow the army in its expeditious march 

acrofs the mountains* The Perfians put ihcfe unhappy men to 



uonun arm\. 



<^eath with (hocking circumflances of cruelty s , little thinking that 
Alexander was now behind, prepared to avenge their fate. 

That enlightened prince, who could fcarcely believe the folly of CIrcum- 
Darius, fent a fmall flat-bottomed vettel to reconnoitre his motions, encou^ged"' 
This veflel fpcedily returned to Alexander, and falutcd him with t,K \ Mace - 
the agreeable news, that his enemies were now in his hands. Hav- 
ing fummoned an aifembly, the king forgot none of thole topics of 
encouragement which the occafion fo naturally fuggefted, fince the 
mcancft Macedonian foldier could dilccrn the injudicious movements 
of the Perfians, who had quitted a fpacious plain, to intangle them- 
felvcs among intricate mountains, where their numerous cavalry, in 
which they chiefly excelled, could perform no eJlential lervice. In 



si ' 



rhefc movements nre explained only Bi Arillomcnes the Pherxan, Bianor the 



by Arrian. Diodoru-, Plutarch, and Cuitius, Acarnanian , Thymondas, the Ion of Mentor, 

not attendin [\ to the p t eo«;raphy of the coun- the Khodian ; and other* mentioned by Ar» 

try, arc inconfillent and unintelligible. rian, pallim. 

B1 Amyntas, though an exile, was not a 8 * Arrian, Plut. Diodor. Curt, 

flatterer. lleaiTiucd Dai ius, that Alexander Ms XiXur«.< anum^m; a-^Mii, Arrinn, 

would certainly come to any place where the p. vi- ^ > s remarkable, that he a fen be. 

Perluns encamped. Arrian, p. 34. ilm ferocity to Danus hiinfclf. 
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of the M 



|UULVtUiii^ 1 

were elevated by a recolledion of many fortunate occurrences. Pro- 

« « • /* 1 i"* /"l » 



after 



ftrong fortreffes in Caria. 



M 



fcaped ; 



M 



don, had 



Grecian ifles with his fleet 



1 



fucceffors in command, after in 
: and oppreffion, were defeated 



all their defigns by the 



army of 



ntary 



ra^e, mildnefs, and uninterrupted good fortune ; and the foldiers, 
who' the preceding year had been fent to winter in Europe, had not 
only rejoined the camp, but brought with them numerous levies 
from Greece, Macedon, and all the adjoining countries. 13y men 
thus difpofed to indulge the moft (anguine hopes, the military ha- 
rangue of their prince was received with a joyous ardour. ^ " 
braced each other ; they embraced their admired commander ; and 
countenance confirming their alacrity, they entreated to be led 



They cm- 



his 



to battle 



86 



fir ft 



mediately dilpatched fome horfe and archers to clear the road to 

In the evening he followed with his whole army, and about 



Iifus. 



midnight took pofTeilion of the Syrian ftreights. 



The foldiers were 



then allowed a 



_ fliort rcpofe, fuftieient guards being polled on the 

Surrounding eminences. At dawn, the army was in motion, march- 
ing by its flank while the palTagc continued narrow ; and new co- 
lumns being fucceflively brought up, as the mountains gradually- 
opened. Before reaching the river Pinarus, on the oppofite bajik ot 



which the enemy were 



encamped, the M 



of battle ; Alexander leading 



had tlub 

d 



14 Arrian, p. 33 — 36. 



the 
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the left being commanded by Parmenio. They continued to ad- C v v m r P 
vance, till their right was flanked by a mountain, and their left by 
the fea, from which Parmenio was ordered not to recede. Darius 
being apprifed of the enemy's approach, detached a body of fifty 
thoufand cavalry and light infantry acrofs the Pinarus, that the re- 
mainder might have room to form without confufion. His Greek 
mercenaries, amounting to thirty thoufand, he ported dire&ly oppo- 



se 



The Greeks were flanked on both 



fides by double that number of Barbarians, alfo heavy armed. The 
nature of the ground admitted not more troops to be ranged in 
front ; but as the mountain, on Alexander's left, Hoped inwards, 
Darius placed on that fmuofity twenty thoufand men, who could fee 
the enemy's rear, though it appears not that they could advance 
againfl: them. Behind the fir ft line, the reft of the Barbarians were 
ranged, according to their various nations, in clofe and unfervice- 
able ranks ; Darius being every where encumbered by the vaftnefs 
of a machine, which he had not (kill to wield 

His pufihanimity was more fatal than his ignorance. When he The battle of 

I flu 5. 



perceived the M 



his men to oiymp. 



maintain their port on the Pinarus, the bank of which was in fomc 
places high and deep ; where the accefs feemed eafier, he gave or- 



A. C. 3-3. 



tier. 



is which fhewa 
mind of Darius 



qucred 8 *. Alexander, meanwhile, rode along the ranks, exhorting, 
by name, not only the commanders of the fevcral brigades, but the 
tribunes and inferior officers, and even fuch captains of the auxi- 



rank 



Per- 



ceiving it neccllary to moderate the martial ardour that prevailed, he 



"7 Arrian, p. 36. ander to be already enflaved in liii mind." 

8B K*» Tairrn iuOv s - SrM r/»tro tok apfi AX*f- In thofc times, flavcry was the natural con- 
n^-ov t» 7^)7 ^^x^iig.. 41 And thence he fequence of being conquircJ in battle. 



immediately appeared to thofc about Alex- 



commanded 
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Rout of the 
tertians. 



Kfcape of 
Darius. 
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mmanded his forces to advance with a regular and flow ftep 



fhould 



Their 



is they proceeded within reach of the enemy's 
Alexander, with thofe around him, then fprung into the 
river. Their impetuofity frightened the Barbarians, who fcarceljr 
■ " ' r ^ (hock 89 T *" 1 ' t1ip f^reek mercenaries perceiving 



motion 
darts. 



waited the 
that by 



perceiving 



of Alexander's affault 



donians were bent towards the right wing, which was feparated 

the centre, feized the decifive moment of ruming into the 

lisjointed. A fierce engagement 



from 
interval 



x was c 



Greek 



eager to regain the honour of their name, the 
Macedonians ambitious to maintain the unfullied glory of the pha- 
lanx. This defperate aftion proved fatal to Ptolemy the fon of Se- 
kucus, and other officers of diftindVion, to the number of an hundred 
and twenty. Meanwhile, the Macedonian right wing having re- 
pelled the' enemy with great (laughter, wheeled to the left, and, 
animated by recent victory, finally prevailed againft the obllinacy 
of the Greeks. A body of Perfian horfe ftill maintained the battk 
atrainft the ThefTalian cavalry ; nor did they quit the field, till in- 

O , ^ n • 1 .00 



formed 



The overthrow of the Perfians was now manifeft on all fide-. 
Their cavalry and infantry differed equally in the rout ; for their 
horfemen were heavy-armed, and encumbered by the narrowncN 



of the roads, and their own terror. Ptolemy, the fon of La B u> 
fays, that the purfucrs filled up the ditches with dead bodies. Tin 
number of the (lain was computed at an hundred and ten thoufaml 
among whom were many fatraps and nobles. 

The great king had dilcovcred little obfiinacy in defending tlx 
important objeds at (lake. His left wing was no fooner repelled b 



They did, however, wait it ; for A man 
fays iim< r*{ " W l K/> l ' I,,T6 ' 1 hc 

" r*x* " whcn lhc damnnd 

javelins ceafed, and lhc contending panics 



came to the ufc of manual, inflead of nutn.' 

weapons. 

»° Arrian, 1 ii. p. 36. Si fcqq. 

91 Idem, ibid, 

Alexander 
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Alexander, than he drove away in his chariot, accompanied by his C 
courtiers. When the road grew rough and mountainous, he conti- 
nued his flight on horfeback, leaving his fliicld, his mantle, and his 
bow, which were found by the Macedonians. Alexander, who had 
received a troublefome wound on the thigh 01 , judged it improper to 
purfue him, till the Greek mercenaries were difperfed ; and the ap- 
proach of night facilitated his efcape. 

The Perfian camp afforded abundant proof of Afiatic luxury and The 
opulence 93 . It contained however in money but three thouiand talents; 



magnifi 



which accompanied the great king, being 



depofited, previous to the battle, in the neighbouring city of Damas- 



cus. This lnettimable booty was afterwards fei/xd by order of Alex- 
ander, who found in the camp a booty more precious, the wife and 
daughters of Darius, his mother Syfigambis, and his infant fen. In 
an age when priioners of war were fynonymous with Haves, Alex- 
ander behaved to his royal captives with the tendcrneis of a parent, 
blended with the reipeet of a fon. In his chaftc attention to Statira, 
the faireft beauty of the Eail, his condud forms a remarkable con- 
traft with that of his admired Achilles, whom he equalled in valour, 
but far furpalled in humanity. Thcfe illullrious princcflcs bore their 
own misfortunes with patience, but bur ft into dreadful lamentations, 
when informed by an eunuch that he had fecn the mantle of Da- 
rius in the hands of a Macedonian foldier. Alexander lent to a flu re 
them that Darius yet lived ; and next day vilitcd them in pcrfon, 
accompanied by Hephcftion, the moft affeelionatc of his friends*'. 



* l Chares, cited by Plutarch, fays, that andcr fa'ui, " I ufe no p ci A. ir.r bu : O.al ] put 
Alexander ictcivcd this wound ham the hand into it fomcthinj; more pirciiui j." Thr was 

the Iliad of' Homer, corrected by Anltotle, 

and often mentioned by ancient writers; 
,v ;»« ».-.a>* , " the Iliad of" the cafitct." 



of Darius ; but the filcncc of Alexander's 
letter to Anti pater, in which he gave an ac- 
count of the battle, and of his wound on the 
thigh, refutes that improbable aflertion. 

93 Among oihci things of value in the tent 
of Darius, was found a ca fleet of oapiilitc 



Strabo, L xiii. p. SKS. IMut. in A loan d. 

*' 4 Alexander, u i ( h hi- uli.al di k er n mcnt, 
chai actei i fed the affection of' llepheltion . 



woikmanfliip, adorned with jewels. It was 11 Ciatrrus loves the punie; Hephcilion 
employed to hold Darius's perfumes. — Alex- loves Alcxandci ." l'iut. :n AKxand. 

1 Syfigambis 



and 
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Syfigambis approached to proftrate 9S herfelf before the conqueror 
according to the cuftom of the Eaft ; but not knowing the king, a * 
their drefs was alike, fhe turned to Hepheftion. Hepheftion fud- 
denly ftepping back, Syfigambis faw her miftake, and was coverec 
with confufion. " You miftook not. Madam !" faid the kine. " Hp- 



like wife 



p6 n 



The virtues The virtues of Alexander lone continued 



of Alexander r . 

expand with ipenty ; but he was neve 

his i profpc of lffu& The dty of Sol 



more inimitably great, than afte 



e 



of Darius. To 



ilh this unnatural apoftacy from Greece 



heavy contribution from Soli ; but, after the vi&ory, he remitted 



fi 



magnanimity 
f the Granici 



which he had fternly refufed, in the dawn of his fortune- In Damas- 
cus, feveral Grecian ambafladors were found among the captives. 
Alexander ordered them to be brought into his prefence. Theflalii- 
cus and Dionyfodorus, the Thebans, he inftantly declared free, ob- 
ferving, that the misfortunes of their country juftly entitled the 
Thebans to apply to Darius, and to every prince from whom they 
might derive relief. Iphicrates, the Athenian, he treated with the 
refpeft which appeared due both to his country and to his father. 
Euthycles the Spartan, alone, he detained in fafe cuftody, becaufe 
Sparta fullcnly rejected the friendJhip of Macedon. But as his 
forgivenefs dill increafed with his power" 7 , he afterwards rcleafed 
Euthycles. 



9i Yi^aoJ&iu xa* wptaxvvwai. Arrian, I. ii, 9rt Curtius, I. iii. c. xii. Arrian, p. 39, 



P- 39 



Arrian, p. 42. 



CHAP. 
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Siege of Tyre. — Defperate Refiftance of Gaza.- — Eajy 



Conquefl of Egypt. — Foundation of Alexandria. 
Alexander vifits the Temple of Jupiter Amnion. 
Marches into Affyria. — Battle of Gaugamela. — Da 
rius betrayed and fain. — Alexander pur fues the Mur 

derers of Darius. — -BaBrian and Scythian War. 



Siege of the Sogdian Fortrefs. — Surrender of Cho 



rienes.— Commotions in Greece — -Checked by Antip 
ter. — The Caufe of Ctefiphon and Demofihcnes. 



JEf chines banifoed. — State of Greece during Alexan- 
der s, Reign. 

N his precipitate flight acrofs the ridges of Amanu% Darius was C H .A p. 



JL 



gradually joined by about four thoufand men, chiefly Greeks. 
Under this feeble clcort, he departed haftily from Sochos, purlued 
his march eaRward, and eroded the Euphrates at Thaplacus, eager f l '' l, ; lli '> fl ^ m 



XXWIII. 

Alcvnn Jer 
recei\ cs an 



to 



interpofe that deep and rapid 11 ream between himlclf ami the oiymp. 
conqueror '. Alexander's inclination to fei/.e the peribn ot his adver- a. c. 533. 
J'ary could not divert him from the judicious plan of war, to which 

lie immovcubly adhered. In a council of his friciuN, he declared his 

opinion, that it would be highly imprudent to attempt the comjmll 
of Babylon, until he had thoroughly itibdtied the maritime pro- 
vinces ; bccaule, fhould he be carried by an unk tibiublc ce'e- :ty 
into Upper Alia, while the enemy commanded the !c>, the war 

Vol. 11. 4 11 ,nI Ji ht 



* 
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C H A P. m iglit be removed to Furope, where the Lacedaemonians were onen 

A XX Villi ^ i 1 * 

enemies, and the Athenians fufpicious friends. Having appointed 
governors of Cilicia and Coelo-Syria, he therefore directed his march 
fouthward along the Phcenician coaft. Aradus, Marathus, and Si- 
don \ readily opened their gates- The Tynans fent a lubiniilivc 
cm bally of their molt illullrious citizens, among whom was the iui> 
of Azelmieus, their king, who had himfelf embarked with Autophra- 
dates in the Perfian fleet. They humbly informed Alexander, that 
the community J from which they came, was prepared to obey hi s 
commands. Having complimented the city and the amballadors, 
he deiired them to acquaint their countrymen, that he intended 
fhortly to enter Tyre, and to perform facrifiec there to Hercules 4 . 



Description 
and Hate ot" 
Tyre. 



Upon this alarming intelligence, the Tyrians difcovcred 



i 



equal 



firmneis and prudence. A fecond embafly afllired Alexander of their 
unalterable reined:, but at the fame lime communicated to him 



determined refolution, that neither the Pcrfians nor the Macedo- 
nians fhould ever enter their walls. This boldnefs appears remark- 
able in a nation of merchants, long unaccuflomcd to war 5 . But the 
refources of their wealth and commerce feem to have elevated the 
courage, inllcad of foftening the character, of the Tyrians. Thd: 
city, which, in the language of the Kail, was ftylcd the cltkll 
daughter of Sidon\ had long reigned queen of the lea. The /•//; /,• 



I omit the (lory of Abdclcrminus, whom 
Mcxanuer raifed from the humble condition 
"f .1 gardener to the throne ol >.ul<>n. \ id. 
l\irt. 1. iv. e. L Dioduru*, 1. xvii. relates 
tJn; fame ilory as happening in Tyre, P!u- 
urch, de Furtun. Alexand. tr, inflates the 



fent a fimilar mcfTagc to Athca*, [;ing 0 t ; P 
Scythians,. Such pious pretences \w re o:u:. 
employed by antiquity to juilify vci unw... 
ran t.iblc trail fictions. 



5 Old T\ re was built 



on the con lira i. * 



by the Sidonian.s, 12:2 15. (J. It ua k- 



icenc to r.ipluis. A mid ll lut h incon fillencie-., liegcd by Salmanclai , 719 H. L\ ; an; ! \ 
the (iience of Arrian feimcd worthy of imi- Ncbuchad nc/.ar, ^7: Ii.C The l.atet tn! 



ration . 

1 Arrian fa)-., that thef- am! afladors were 

u-~: t>< x'.i.h 1 »>.'/...-... It Ihould (rem that the 
king of Tyre was a very limited prince, ami 
the government rathci republican than mo- 
n itc biral . 



- The reader may recoiled, that iMiilip c lfaiah, xxiii. 12. 



the place after a liege of thirteen yens ; hut f 
greater pan ol the inhabitants had pre\i<.i;li. 
lied with their elleCK to a n<\i*h oiiiii:? 
ifland, and founded the city defenbed in t.,c 

text. Vid. Joleph. I. viii. cap. ii. I. i\. u t \ 
xiv. & 1, x. can. \i. 



lhcll-iillu 



t 
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fifru which 



gave them poffeffion of that lucrative trade, and confined chiefly 
Tynans the advantage of clothing the princes and nobles in moft 
countries of antiquity \ Tyre was feparated from the continent by 

broad ; its walls exceeded an hundred feet 9 in 
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early chap- 

7 XXXVIII. 




mile 



height, and extended eighteen miles in circumference. The conve- 



of 



duftrious ingenuity of its inhabitants, rendered it the commercial ca- 
pital of the world. Its magazines were plentifully provided with 
military and naval ftores, and it was peopled by numerous and fkil- 
ful artificers in Hone, wood, and iron '°. 

Notwithftanding the flrcngth of the city, Alexander determined to Alexander 
form the fiege of Tyre ; and the difficulty of an undertaking, which Tyr?" 
feemed neceflary in itfelf, and cffcntial to the fuccefs of flill more ol )' m P- 

cxu. 1. 

important enterprifcs, unly ftimulatcd the activity of a prince, who A - c - 332. 
knew that, on many emergencies, boldneis is the greatelt prudence. 
The firft operation Which he directed, was to run a mole from the Throws a 
continent to the walls of Tyre, where the fea was about three fathom Jhe fhS? 3 
deep. The ncccflity of this meafure arofe from the imperfection of 
the battering engines of antiquity, which had little power, except at 
final I diflanccs. On the fule of the continent, the work was carried 
on with great alacrity ; but when the Macedonians approached the 
city, they were much incommoded by the depth of water, ;ph 
ccedingly galled by darts and mi/lile weapons from the bauleincius. 
The Tynans, likcwile, having the command of the ici, a.nnoxed 
the workmen from their gallics, and ivte.ukd the completion of tluir 
labours. To rclift thele allaults, Alexander creeled, on the furthefi 
projesJlnre oi the mole, two wooden towers, on v hieli he placed I;:-; 
engines, and which he covered with leather and raw hide^ to reiiil 



e\- 



7 Strabo, I. \ I. p. <;7t. g Arrinn f.»vi enf I»m" '.vl \ ! t""\ feet. 



u Homer, llemilot. \c, pifTini. Sec like- The enpu s p ol ,\\ .|\ ;m- r,.,„ 

wife Vul. i. P-2.J7- 10 lMuuich. Cu a in.,:.. 

4 II 2 



the 
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the ignited darts 



fhips of the enemy. This contrivance, 




however, the ingenuity of his adverfaries Toon rendered ineffe&ual, 
which is de- Having procured a huge hulk, they filled it with dry twigs, pitch, 
l\nln S bythe fulphur, and other comhuftibles. Toward the prow, they railed two 

mails, each of which was armed with a double yard, from whole 
extremities were fufpended vaft caldrons, filled with whatever might 
add to the violence of the conflagration. Having prepared this tin- 



Alexander 

raifes u new 
Ob. 



common inftrument of deftru&ion, they patiently waited a favourable 
wind. The hulk was then towed into the fea by two gallics. As ihc 
approached the mole, the rowers fet her on fire, and efcaped by 
fwimming. The works of the Macedonians were loon thrown into 
a blaze. The enemy, failing forth in boats, prevented them from 



of many 



extinguishing the flames; and the labour 
one day reduced to ruins 11 . 

The perleverance of Alexander was proof againft fuch accidents. 
He immediately commanded new engines to be made, and a new 
mole to be railed, ftronger and broader than the preceding. The 
orders of a prince, who directed every operation in perlbn, and 
whofe bodily toils exceeded thofe of the mcancft foldier, were always 
obeyed with alacrity. Hie ruins of old Tyre afforded abundance of 
(lone; wood was brought from Anti-Libanus ,x ; and it fhould feein 
that the Arabians having diflurbed the Macedonian workmen, were 
repelled by Alexander, which gave rife to the improbable fi&ion c l 
his having conquered Arabia. 13y incredible exertions, the 



1 1 



Arrian, p. 44, & fcqq. 



11 (Junius confounds Anti-Libanus with 
Mount Libanus. It would be cndlefs to no- 
tice his errors, exaggerations, and fictions in 
the account of this iiege, which is one of the 
moll romantic pafl'ages in his hiilory. Curtius 
writes to the fancy, not to the judgment ; and 



Curtis. " Turn inhorrefcens mare paid- 
latim levari, deinde acnori vento roncit.t 



l Olil- 



tum, fluchis cierc, Sc inter fe navigia 
dere. Jamquc fcindi ccepcrant viniin.: 
quibus connex.T quadrircmes erant, men 
tabu lata, 3c cum ingenti fragore in pn ! nu- 
dum Tecum militcs traherc." It is A lex an- 



te readers of a certain talle the picturefquc der, whofe actions he disfigures and render 
beauties of his flyle will atone for errois in incredible, not the reader, whofe fancy 
matter of fact. He may be allowed to raife amuiis, that is entitled to condemn C'uitiu-. 
an imaginary llorm, who can defcribe it like 

was 
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was at length built, and the battering engines were ercded. The c \ l , A p * 

A A X \ J 1 1 . 

arrival of four thoufand Peloponncfian forces fcafonably reinforced - 
Alexander, and revived the courage of his troops, exhaufled by and "ivai 



reinforce- 
ments. 



fatigue, and dejected by defeat. At the fame time the fleets of the 
maritime provinces, which lie had fubducd, came to offer their aiTill- 
ance in an undertaking, which could fenrcely have proved iueechfnl, 
while the Tyrians commanded the fea. The Iquadrons of Lower 
Afia were joined by the naval force of PJiodes and Cvprus. The 
whole armament of Alexander amounted to two hundred and twenty- 
four veffels l \ lb that the Tyrians, who hitherto confided in their 
fleet, now retired behind the defences of their ports for jfafety. 

But thefc perfevcring iflanders, though they prudently declined an Singularope- 
unequal combat, were forfaken neither by their activity nor their fic^e. '° 
courage. The hulk and gallies l \ deftincd to advance the battering 



engines againit tneir walls were aiiailci with continual ihotvers ot ig- 
nited arrows 15 , and other minile weapons, which came with peculiar 
effett from wooden towers newly railed on their lofty battlements. 
This diftant hoflility retarded, but could not prevent, the approaches 
of the enemy. The purpofe of the Tyrians was better effected by 
caRing down huge (tones into the fea, which hindered acceis to the 
walls. To clear thele incumbrances required the pcrleverance of 

the Macedonians, and the animating prefence of Alexander. Before 
the work could be ;uvnmplWhed, the enemy advanced in covered 
vcffcls, and uii the cables of tlie hulks employed in that laborious 
lcrvice. Alexander commanded a lquadron to advance and repel 
the Tvrians. Yet even this did not facilitate the removal of the 
bar; for the illanders, being expert diver*, plunged under water, 



,J Curtius, 1. lv. c. iii. fays, tihit it con- f.i\*, ;i vcfl'el of f\i\\ oar«, ~ a- , a 

filled of one hundred and cightyl.nl. Pin- uuumilancc wlmh proves tli.tt, on iM-, 

Urch. in Alcxand. fa\ f », that the haven of emergent y, Alexander had taken pain* to 

lyre was Mocked up with two hundred in- u<lhct lhip> horn all quarto-*, 

nines. Arrian dillinctiy mention* the num. 14 Such veileli were ufrd lor (his purpofe » 

ber and (pecics of Ihips Tent by each city or as were the Itoutelt failure Anim, p. .|f>. 

piovince, From Maccdon there came, he * 5 llt f -p.^o s - o»,-oi, . 

and 
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and again cutting the cables, fet the Macedonian veflels adrift. It 
thus became neceflary to prepare chains, which were ufed inftead 
of ropes ; by which contrivance the hulks were fecured in firm an- 
chorage, the bank of Hones was removed, and the battering engine 
advanced to the walls. 

The Tynans In this extremity the Tynans, flill Hulling tu their courage, de- 

defeated at term j ne d t0 attack the Cyprian fquadron, Rationed at the mouth of 

the harbour which looked towards Sidon. The boldnefs of tins <Je- 
fign could only be furpaflcd by the deliberate valour with which it 
was carried into execution. The mouth of the haven they had pre- 
vioufly covered with fpread fails, to conceal their operations from 
the enemy. The hour of attack was fixed at mid-day, at which 
time the Greeks and Macedonians were ufually employed in private 

r the care of their bodies, and Alexander commonly retired 
to his pavilion, erected near the harbour which looked towards 
Egypt. The beft failing veflels were carefully fele&ed from the 



WD) 



w T hole fleet 1 , and manned with the mod expert rowers, and the 
mo ft rcfolute foldiers, all enured to the fca, and well armed for light. 

At fir ft they came forth in a line, flow I y and filently; but haviiu- 
proceeded within fight of the Cyprians, they at once clafhed their 
oars, raifed a fhout, and advanced abreaft of each other to the at- 
tack. Several ot the enemy's Hups were funk at the firft Jhock ; 
others were dallied in pieces ap;ainft the fhore. Alexander, 
had fortunately that day tarried but a fhort time in his pavilion, v,\i> 
no looncr informed ot this defperate (ally, than, with admirable pro- 
fence of mind, lie immediately ordered inch veflels as were readv, 
to block up the mouth of the haven, and thereby prevent the re- 
mainder oi the Tynan fleet from joining their victorious compa- 
nions. Meanwhile, with ievcral quinqucrcme, and live trireme, 

liesj* haftlly prepared, lie failed round to attack the Tynans. The 



They confided, f.iys Arri.m, in (\\c ami feven tiircmcs. Sec note, vul. i. " 



( huicc ijiimijucrcmcs, as mai.y i) w.uiru fnic, 1-3 



8 



behei'i » 
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befiegetl obferving from their walls the approach of Alexander, en- ^xxvin' 
deavoured, by fhouts and fignals, to recal their fhips. They had 
fcarcely changed their courfe, when the enemy aflaiied, and foon ren- 
dered them, unferviceable. The men laved themfelves by iwimming ; 
few vfcflcls efoaped ; two were taken at the very entrance of the 
harbour. 

The ifllic of thefe naval operations decided the fate of Tyre. Tyre taken 
Unawcd by the hoftile fleet, the Macedonian? now fearlciUy ad- (jjy^p"'" 
vanccd their engines on all fides. Ami/:, 1 repeated aflaults during ^q 1 !., 

two days, the behegers dhplavcd the a. U r . .- -jnthuhafm the J Ul - v - 
bclicged the lury oi de!pair. i-i\.tu u «v.-r'- u ^ in hu.hr to the 
walls, the Greeks and \ [;;.. d< .nLn* iui.^iu — id iui ■ *. «th the 
enemy, 15 y throwing ipontoons acrofs, the braved foiv.etii.K " ;\dTed 
over, even to the battlements. In other prts, the Tyr' •:>; fucceiT- 
fully employed hooks and grappling irons • > remove the afknlants* 
On thole who attempted fcaling-ladders, they poured vcfleis of 
burning land, which penetrated to the bone. The vigour of the 
attack was oppofed by as vigorous a refiftanoe. The ihock of the 
battering engines was deadened by green hides and coverlets of 

wool, and whenever an opening effected, the bravell comba- 

tants advanced to defend the breach. But time and fatigue, which 
exhauftcd the vigour of the enemy, only confirmed the perfevcrancc 
of Alexander- On the third dav, 1 110 engines allailed the wals • 
and the Heel, divided into two fjuadrons, attacked the oppoiite 



17 From the bci»inninr, the dilm mta- d \t nm time !( urii faiJ, that Apollo was 
the Ucyn had appealed .iltr.oll ui.iiu mor \* - aim;;t n leave T\ re, ami that the T\ ii.ui , 
able to' t lie foliiiw'iN. 14 Hut A V • aiw:ci , " 1. :»M ' him with golden chains to j re- 
lays Cur tins hamhiuaquam nidi-, ir'wtandi v» tit hi. < hmemen t . At another, Alexan- 
militares animns fpeciem fihi lbn.j!i. in d«-r die oned th.ua lit\i plaunp bek-re hm>, 
lomno oblatam vile pronmuiat, deuiam h»m', c't.ded hi-. I'.ialp, hut In. .illy nlhucd 
porrij;enti'.. M The diviners thence om In- hm.lril m be iaml.1. The aim.ui . dn mt\i 
ded, as Ani'in tells us, that T\ ie would 1 e II. i: v\ omI : , . ■ . , a into luu pliable-, 
taken, hut that it Wiaild he an 1 leu alea'i 5 . Is. , Tsui- timir. U.. Ku h i.uitc a. - 
1 ibour. Alexander lonmuicd thimujHiu tiiia*. did .\h ui.dei uunjuu ti.e\sin!d. 



the liege to employ the aids, ut (e.puiluiun. 



harbours. 



6o8 
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Suh million 



A wide breach being effected, Alexander commanded 
the hulks, which carried the engines, to retire, and others, bcarin 



b 



the {baling ladders, to advance, that his foldiers might enter the 
tow;n over the ruins. The targeteers, headed by Admetus, Jirft 
mounted the breach. This gallant commander was llain by a tpcar • 
but Alexander, who was prelent wherever danger called, imme- 
diately followed with the royal band of Companions. At the lame 
time the Phenician fleet broke into the harbour of Kgypt, and the 
Cyprians into that of Sidon. After their walls were taken, the 
townfmen ftill rallied, and prepared for defence. The length of the 
fiege, and ftill more the cruelty of the Tynans, who having taken 
feme Grecian veifels from Sidon, butchered their crews on the top 
of their wall, and threw their bodies into the fea, in fight of the 
whole Macedonian army, provoked the indignation of Alexander, and 

exafperated the fury of the vidlors. tight thoufand Tyrians were 
(lain ; thirty thoufand were reduced to fcrvitude ,8 „ The principal ma- 
giftratcs, together with fome Carthaginians who had come to wor- 
(hip the Gods of their mother-country, took refuge in the temple of 



Hercules. They were faved by the clemency or piety ot 



Alexander, who had loft four hundred mrn, in this ohlVinate ha 

of leven months lv * 

The conqucft of Phoenicia was followed by the fubmiflion of the 



neighbouring province of JiuLta". But in the 



road leading to 



I 



f ' Ci:rtiu«, 1. iv. c. iv. fav«, that fifteen extraordinary tranfjflion^ there, defcrilvd 

by Jolcplur, 1. xi. c. viii. This (Ion , in- 
vented by the patriotic vanity of the |ev , 
i. tot. illy incon!i(lfnt with the narratiw \A 
Airian, copied in the text. As all Palell::.e, 
except Li. i /.a, had fu Stunted to hi, arm*,, " i 



thoufand Tyrians were laved by th'-ir Sido- 
in in brethren, who clandeltinely embarked 
liieni in thnr il.ips, and tranfportcd them to 
bicion, 'J'hu ( iuuinll.incc, omitted by Ar- 
rian , *ucrivei Lj.iic probability from the vigo- 
rous relillanec which, n.ncu'm years after- 
wards, Tyre again tn.uh: to the arm-, of An- 

tigonus. ViJ. JJiud-i buul. p. ;o; 
19 Anion, i. ii. p. j .| - . ... 

10 All the hillorians of Alexander are idem 



Ale<imier hail no oe.afu-ti to inareh :i" ■ ' il 
|cruhilem. The eon vei tauon hetwe< 



•11 .s'f 



ander, P.unicnio, nnd the hi;>h plied j id- 
duah, as te!at;d bv Jolephu- , is !ihr»\ili! 
concerning his journey to Jerufalcm, and hi, c»,n iraJmtory to the bell authentic I 



c\ ei.'o 
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EgyP 1 * *k e P ro S re ^ s °^ ^ conqueror was interrupted by the ftrong ^xxvin" 



of Gaza, fituate on a high hill, near the confines of the Ara- 

This place, diftant about two miles from the fea, refiftanc^of 
furrounded by marfhes or a deep land, which rendered it ex.- Gaza ' 



bian defert 



difficult of accefs, was held for Darius 



of 



Batis 



**, an eunuch, who had prepared to refift Alexander by hiring 
Arabian troops, and by providing copious magazines. The Mace- 



donian engineers * 3 declared their opinion that Gaza was impreg- 
nable. But Alexander, unwilling to incur the difgrace and danger 
of leaving a ftrofig fortrefs behind him, commanded a rampart to 
be raifed on the fouth fide of the wall, which feemed leaft fecure 
againft an attack. His engines were fcarcely creded, when the gar- 
rifon made a furious fally, and threw them into flames. It re- 
quired the prefence of the king to favc the rampart, and to prevent 
the total defeat of the Macedonians. Warned by a heavenly ad- 



monition 14 , he had hitherto kept beyond the reach of the enemy's 
darts ; and when the danger of his troops made him forget the di- 
vine omen, a weapon, thrown from a catapult, pierced his fhicld 
and breaft-platc, and wounded him. in the fhouldcr. Soon after- 
events in the reign of Alexander. When the patted the Euphrates. See t is fubjeft far- 
ther examined in Moylc's Letters, vol. ii. 
p. 415. and in TExamen Critique des Hiflo- 



high-pricll approached to implore the cle- 
mency of the conqueror, Alexander, fays 
the Jewiih hiftorian, proftrated him fe If before riens d' Alexandre, p. 65 — 69. 
that venerable old man ; an aclion which fo 
much furprifed Parmcnio, that he immedi- 
ately aflced his mailer " Why he, whom all 
the world adored, fhould himfelf adore the 



high pried of the Jews !" It will appear in 
the fcquel, that Alexander did not require 
this mark of rcfpccl (the Tr^axwa^) , till 
long after the period alluded to by Jofephus ; 
neither could he be accompanied by the 
Chaldxans, as that writci alleges , much 
ids could the high-pried, with propriety, 



" It is the laft 
inhabited place on the road from Phoenicia 

to Kgvpt, on the (kirts of the defert " 

11 (Junius, 1. iv. c. vi. calls him Belis; 
Jofephus, 1. xi. c. viii. Bahamcfcs. 

* 3 ixnx^ VOi ''h tne engine-makers ; it 
mould fcem that the fame pcrfons who made 

the engine*, directed the application i»f them. 

14 While Alexander was f.ici i /icing, a h:rd 
of prey let fall a ilonc on his head. Ac- 



have requcilcd A lexandcr to permit t he Jews, cording to Ariftander, the footh/ j\ cj , this 

fettled in Babylon and Medea, the free ex- prodigy portended that the city Ihould be 

ercife of their religion, before that prince taken, but that Alexander would be cx, ofed 

had conquered thofc countries, or even to danger in the lic^r. 



Vol. II. 
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Eafy con- 

queft of 
Egypt. 

Olymp. 
cxii. 1. 



wards the engines, which had been ufed in the fiege of Tyre, ar- 
rived by fea. A wall of incredible height and breadth 15 was run 
entirely round the city; the Macedonians raifed their batteries; 
the miners * 6 were bufy at the foundation ; breaches were effected ; 
and, after repeated aflaults, the city was taken by ftorm. When 
their wall was undermined, and their gates in pofleffion of the ene- 
my, the inhabitants ftill fought defperately, and, without loiin 
ground 27 , perifhed to a man. Their wives and children were en- 
flaved ; and Gaza, being repeopled from the neighbouring territory 
ferved as a place of arms to reftrain the incurfions of the Arabs. 

The obftinate refiftance of the obfcure fortrefs of Gaza, was con* 
trailed by the ready fubnjiflion of the celebrated kingdom of Egypt, 
In feven days march', Alexander reached the maritime city of Pelu- 



Iflus* the fhameful flight of D 



A. C. 332. f mm ^ to which he had previoufly fent the fl 

carefully to examim 
decifive vidtory at 

fubjugation of Syria and Phoenicia, toget 
fencelefs ftate of Egypt (Mazaces the fatr 
having no Perfian, and fcarcely any regul 

™(Yn<xf> rr> the. wealthv caoital of Memphi 



His 



actually de- 



of 



Alexandc 



received as fovereign, and immediately afterwards acknowledged by 



ufiomed tofluduatc 



one 



fervitude and another, always ready to obey the fir ft luminous of an 
invader, and ever willing to betray him for a new matter. Grate- 
ful for his unexampled fuccefs, Alexander facrificed at Memphis to 
the Egyptian gods, and celebrated in that city gymnaflic and nvuii- 
cal games, which were adorned by Grecian artifts, accompanying 



rrjx»vTu *ai &axoa»w<,. " Two furlongs in 

breadth, two hundred and fifty feet in 
height;" but the text is abfurdly erro- 
neous. 

Arrian, p. 51. This was an uncommon cx- 

4 



pedient, and ufod only on great emergen- 
cies. 

B*ar<n n-a^OnTa*. The highefl panegyric, b''- 
ing the very words applied by Lyiias Here- 
dotus, &c. to thofc who fell at Thcnnu- 
pylx. 



him 
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6u 



for 



Hav 



placed fufficient garrifons both in 



Memphis and Pelufium, he embarked with the 



of his 



a8 



forces, and failed down the Nile to Canopui 

At this place, Alexander found abundant occupation for his policy, 
in a country where there was no opportunity for exercifing his valour. 
Continually occupied with the thoughts, not only of extending, but 
of improving, his conquefts, the firft glance of his difcerning eye per- 
ceived, what the boafted wifdom of Egypt had never been able to 
dilcover. The infpedion of the Mediterranean coaft, of the Red 
Sea, of the Lake Maroeotis, and of the various branches of the 
Nile, fuggeftcd the defign of founding a city, which fhould derive, 
from nature only, more permanent advantages than the favour of the 
greateft princes can bellow. Fired with this idea, he not only 
fixed the fituation 19 , but traced the plan of his intended capital, de- 
ferred the circuit of the walls, and affigned the ground for its fquares, 
market-places, and temples J °. Such was the fagacity of his choice, 
that within the fpace of twenty years, Alexandria rofe to diftinguilhed 
eminence among the cities of Iigypt and the Eaft, and continued, 
through all fubfequcnt ages of antiquity, the principal bond of union, 



the feat of cc 
of the earth. 



Alexander 



coaft of the Mediterranean, that he might vifit the revered temple and 

_ _ * . 



J 



This venerable flirinc was lituatc in a 



CHAP 

XXXYIU 




Foundatior 

of Alexan ■ 
dria. 



cultivated ipot of five miles in diameter, diflant about fifty leagues 
from the fca, and riling with the mod attractive beauty amidfl the 

great genius could have discovered, Alexan- 
der built a city, which being joined to the 
Nile by a navigable canal, became the capi- 
tal of nations, the metropolis of comm-ce. 
The Hading nations of the earth Hill ldpcct 
its ruins, heaped up by barbnu/m, and 
vail, and of cafy accels. The mouth; o! the which require but thcopei.uion of a henc- 



13 Arrian , p. <; I . & feqq. 

ay Egypt, fays Baron Tott» who lately 
furvcyed that country with the eye of an 
engineer and a llatclinan, was formed to re- 
unite the commerce of Europe, Africa, and 
the Indies- It Hood in need of a harbour, 



Nile afford neither of thefc advantages ; the 
only proper fituation wni diflant twelve 
leagues from the live r, and in tltc heart ol 
ailclVit, On ibis ipot, which none but a 

4i 



ficcnt hand, to re'lore the boldell edifice u Inch 
the human mind ever daied to conceive. 
Mem. du Haum de Tott, 1. 11. p. 179. 
JJ An i.ui, I. iii. Jul) inil. 



iandy 



Alexander 
viftts the 
temple of 
Ammon. 
Oly m p. 
cxii. 1 . 
A. C. 332. 
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CHAP, f^cly deferts of Lybia. Among the African and Afiatic nations, 

XXXVIII* i r M * t 

the oracle of Ammon enjoyed a limilar authority to that which 
Delphi had long held in Greece ; and, perhaps, the conqucfi: of the 




EarV -could 



previoufly 



Guided 



fity, he fir ft 



dred miles weftward, along the coaft to Paractonius, through a de- 
folate country, but not deftitute of water. He then boldy pene- 
trated towards the fouth, into the midland territory, defpifing the 
danger of traverfing an ocean of fand, unmarked by trees, moun- 



mi 



• j J 

gloomy fcene of uniform fterility The fuperftition of the an- 
cients believed him to have been conduded by ravens, or ier- 
pents ; which, without fuppofing a miracle, may, agreeably to 
the natural inftintt of animals, have fometimes bent their courfe, 
through the defert, towards a well-watered and fertile fpot, covered 
with palms and olives. The fountain, which was the fourcc of 
this fertility, formed not the lead curiofity of the place. It was 
exceedingly cool at mid-day, and warm at mid-night ; and, in the 
intervening time, regularly, every day, underwent all the interme- 
diate degrees of temperature. The adjacent territory produced a 
foflile fait, which was often dug out in large oblong pieces, clear as 
cryftal. The pricfts of Ammon inclofed it in boxes of palm-tree, 
and bellowed it, in prefents, on kings and other illuftrious pcrl'nn- 

; fuch fait being regarded as purer than that procured from lea- 
water, and therefore preferred for the purpofe of facrificc, by pcr- 



ages 



fons curious in their worfliip . 
Alexaiuicr Alexander admired the nature of the place, confultcd the oracle 

(cities the 
government 



concerning the fuccefs of his expedition, and received, as was uni- 



of Egypt. v c r f a 1 1 y reported 



Having thus e flee. led 




»* Arrian, p. 53. & fcqq. & Curtius, 31 Vid. Plut. Alexand. p. 6K0. I »e 
I j v c v |j priclt, or prophet, meant to addrefs Alo.m- 

11 Arrian, ibid. der by the afFeclionatc title of na>l. ., 

Km ; 



1 mi> 
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his purpofe 
order finally 



on, he returned to Memphis, in 
Egypt. The inhabitants of that 



CHAP. 
XXXVIH. 




country were re-inftated in the enjoyment of their ancient religion 
and laws. Two Egyptians were appointed to adminifler the civil 
government ; but the principal garrifons, Alexander prudently en- 
trufted to the command of his moft confidential friends 3+ ; a po- 
licy alike recommended by the ftrength and importance of the 
country, and by the reftlefs temper of its inhabitants. 

The Macedonians had now extended their arms over Anatolia, D arius c °l- 

' lefts an 



ciently formed 



feat of arts and empire, and which actually compofe the ftrength and 
centre of the Turkifh power. But Darius (after all hopes of accom- 
modation had vanished with a conqueror who demanded uncondi- 
tional iubimffion to his clemency 35 ) flill found refources in his 
eaftern provinces, Schirvan, Gilan, Korofan, and the wide extent 
of territory between the Cafpian and the Jaxartes. Not only the 
fuhje£ts of the empire, but the independent tribes in thofe remote re- 
ions, which in ancient and modern times have ever been the abode 
of courage and barbarity, rejoiced in an opportunity to fignalife 
their reftlels valour. At the firfl fummons, they poured down into 
the fertile plains of Aifyria, and incrcafed the army of Darius far 
beyond any proportion of force which he had hitherto collected. 

Meanwhile, Alexander having received confulcrable reinforcement* 
from Greece, Macedon, and Thrace, puiiucJ his journey eaftward 



0 

his eaftern 




marc h » n to 



\ r 1 .1 . 

Or. mo. 

1" \ 1 1 . : . 



Ton- but not hrini* fuflioiently acquainted lions o r the roi'n-r or c J ' th \t pi m inro rn rv ■ \ 

with the Greek tongue, he f.mi, * , fon iolt, l\w\ appointed, w.i ku.uors, hut nu n 

of Jupiter. On tins wretched blundci uere of the t .|iu :i nan or .icr, to he pioconLi!> u: 

founded Alexander's prrtfiifions todiiiniry. hpvpt. Arnan, p. c c 

Pint. ibid. ft Zonar. Anna), i. p. 134. The l " In th:% Airian and (Junius -roe. The 

fictions of (Junius are inconutlent with Ar- I'-;ter«. l.nurin Alexander .md L\.i..h .tic 

rian, and with Strabo, I. xvii. p n(> ; - c: 1 !; . rem !y exprcllcd by theie v. 1 mci In hoili 

34 Arrian obferves, that the Romans feem their iu counts yshuh .we luM.W im onf..!ent 

to have imitated the jcalnufy of Alexander wi'.h eaeh other, thcic au iuieuial nun k:> of 



refperting Kgvpt. hennblc ol the icinpu- f.illciu,vil. 



fuMU 
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from Phoenicia, patted the Euphrates at Thapfacus 3 \ boldly ft e tu- 
rned the rapid ftream of the Tigris, and haftcned to meet the enemy 
in Aflyria. Darius had pitched his tents on the level banks of the 
Bumadus, near the obfeure village of Gaugamela ; but the famous 
battle, which finally decided the empire of the Eaft, derived its 
name from Arbela, a town in the fame province, fixty miles dil- 
tant from the former, better known, and of eafier pronunciation"; 



fourth day after, pafli 



of 



mad 



but could not difcover their numbers. Upon this intelligence he 
marched forward in order of battle; but had not proceeded far, 
when he was met by other fcouts, who having penetrated deeper 
into the country, or examined with greater accuracy, acquainted 
him that the hoftile cavalry fcarccly exceeded a thoufand. This 

i him alter his meafures. The heavy-armed troops were 
commanded to flacken their pace. At the head of the royal cohort, 
the Poeonians, and auxiliaries, Alexander advanced with fuch celerity, 
that feveral of the Barbarians fell into his hands. Thefe prifoncrs 
gave him very alarming accounts of the ftrcngth of Darius, who was 
encamped within a few hours inarch. Some made it amount to 
a million of foot, forty thoufand horfe, two hundred armed chariots, 
and fifteen elephants from the caftcrn banks of the Indus J8 . Others 
exaggerated (if indeed it was an exaggeration) with more method 



nfant 



rain 



Hut 



all agreed that the prcfent army was greatly more numerous, and 

3' Darius had entitled the defence of the could fcarccly have appeared valid to any but 

pafs to Mazacus, with a body of cavalry, of a Creek. Vid. Atrian, p. 131. 

which two thoufand were Creeks. But on J " Arrian, p. 57. 

the firfl intelligence of Alexander's approach, ,u Curtius, 1. iv. c. xii. xiii. F.dit. Gcncv. 

Mazacus abandoned his poll, and drew off The numbers are different in the other edi- 

* 

hin forces. Arrian, p. c/>. 

17 Thn reafon, which is given by Arrian, 

compokd 



tions 
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mpofed of more warlike nations, than that which had fough 



CHAP 
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Iflus 



40 




•ftifying the fmalleft 



Examines 
the field of 



furprife. Having commanded a halt, he encamped four days, to battle. 



refrefhmcnt. His camp beinn; fortified 



intrenchment 



all the baggage ; and, on the evening of the fourth day, prepared 
to march againfl the enemy, with the effective part of his army, 
which was faid to confift of forty thoufand infantry, and feven 



thoufand horfe, unincumbered with 
and armour. The march was under 



provifi 



of the 



night, that the Macedonians, by joining battle in the morning, might 
enjoy the important advantage of having an entire day before them, 
to reap the fruits of their expe&ed victory. About half way be- 
tween the hoftile camps, fome eminences intercepted the view of 
either army. Having afcended the rifing ground, Alexander firfl 
beheld the Barbarians, drawn up in battle array, and perhaps more 
fkilfully marfhallcd than he had reafon to apprehend. Their appear- 
ance, at leaft, immediately determined him to change his firft resolu- 
tion. He again commanded a halt, fummoncd a council of war, and 
different meafures being propofed, acceded to the finglc opinion 
of Parmcnio, who adviied that the foot Ihould remain llatioiuiy, 
until a detachment of horfe had explored the field of battle", and 
carefully examined the difpofition of the enemy. Alexander, whole 
condudt was equalled by his courage, and both liirpallcd by his acti- 
vity, performed thofe important duties in pcrfon, at the head of his 
light horfe, and royal cohort. Having returned with unexampled 
celerity, he again aflembled his captains, and encouraged them by a 
fliort fpecch. Their ardour correlponded with his own ; and the fol- 

*° Arrian k Curlius loc. chat. Jullin, 41 T«!» yu'i M r i^- » i.tuOji n.u .. 

1. xi. c. xii. OioJoru*. 1. xvii c. xxxix. A " The whole kene uf the luiuie aition." 
lilt . Orafais, 1. iti. c. .xvii. IMut. in AlcxanJ. Anian, p. p\ 

diers 
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C H A P. jiex-g confident of yi&ory, were commanded to take reft ^nd refrefo 

XXXVI II. 

ment *\ 




Difpofitlon Meanwhile, Darius perceiving the enemy's approach, kept his men 
C m7 ' prepared for a&ion. Notwithftanding the great length of the plain, 

he was obliged to contract his front, and form in two lines, each of 
which was extremely deep. According to the Perfian cuftom, the 



king occupied the centre of the fii 
of the blood, and the great officers 



fifteen 



Thefe fplendid troops, who Teemed fitter for parade than battle, 
were flanked, on either fide, by the Greek mercenaries, and other 
warlike battalions, carefully feletted from the whole army. The 
right wing confifted of the Medes, Parthians, Hyrcanians, and 
Saca? : the left was chiefly occupied 1 



Cardufia 



pofing this immenfe 



differently armed, with fwords, fpears, clubs, and hatchets ; while 
the horfe and foot of each divifion were promifcuoufly blended, 
rather from the refult of accident, than by the direction of defign. 
The armed chariots fronted the firft line, whofe centre was farther 
defended by the elephants. Chofen fquadrons of Scythian, Ba&rian, 
and Cappadocian cavalry advanced before either wing, prepared to 
bring on the a&ion, or after it began, to attack the enemy in flank 
and rear. 

who remain The unexpected approach of Alexander within fight of his tent*, 
acorns."" prevented Darius from fortifying the wide extent of his camp ; and, 

as he dreaded a no&urnal aflault, from enemies who often veiled 

41 Ai»'7no'7n>m<rGa» *a» aiuiravia^a\ uttUvoi tl* fay, that Parmenio exhorted Alexander to at- 
(TT^aru, " He commanded his army to fup and tack the enemy in the night; to which the 



a 1 ' i 



reft." Arrian, p. 58. This does not well king anfvvcrcd, that he difdaincd *\i \ . 
agree with what is faid, p. 57. uit» a\\o in fxn 44 to Ileal the victory:" an anfwer worthy 

Itt7.x (ptcea-i, " That the foldicrs carried no- of his magnanimity and his prudence; fince 

thing but their armour." I have therefore the day and'thc light were more favourable 

fupplicd the word " provifions. M Both Ar- to the full exertion and difplay of his fupeiiur 

rian (loc. citat.), and Curtius, 1. iv. c. xiii. flcill and courage. 

their 
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their defigns in darknefs, he commanded his men to remain all xxxviir" 
night under arms. This unufual meafure, the gloomy filence, the 
long and anxious expectation, together with the fatigue of a reftlefs 
night, difcouraged the whole army, but infpired double terror into 
thofe who had witnefled the miferable difafters on the banks of the 
Granicus and the Iflus. 

At day-break, Alexander difpofed his troops in a manner fug- Alexander's 



of the enemy. His 



heavy 



order of 

battle ; 



to above fixteen thoufand men. Of thefe, the greater part formed 
into one line ; behind which, he placed the heavy-armed men, rein- 
forced by his targeteers, with orders, that when the out-fpreading 
wings of the enemy prepared to attack the flanks and rear of his firft 



fhould 



41 



The 



liy 



fhock of the Perfians in front, another, 

r left, might take them in flank. Skilful 
ted at proper intervals, as affording the 



fence 



become 



were wounded. 



Having thus arranged the feveral parts, Alexander with equal and mode of 
judgment led the whole in an oblique direction towards the enemy's 
left; a manoeuvre which enabled the Macedonians to avoid con- 
tending at once with fupcrior numbers. When his advanced bat- 
talions, notwithftanding their nearnefs to the enemy, ftill ftretched 
towards the right, Darius alfo extended his left, till, fearing that 
by continuing this movement his men fhould be drawn gradually 
off the plain, he commanded the Scythian fquadrons to advance, 



fi 



Alexander im- 



45 Kmrtt.£i it xoik innc* ra Z if ' ivai TYiV Xa ^ «f*?»r«f4o { is explained by ./Elian, as dc- 
(fttXayyu a^»roftov. Arrian, p. 60. The <pu- fcribed in the trxt. 

Vol* II. 4 K mediately 
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Battle of 
Gaugamela. 
Olymp. 
cxii. 2. 
A. C. 331. 
October. 



them 



queftrian 



were 



* 

barians finally repelled. The armed chariots then ifliied forth with 
impetuous violence ; but their appearance only was formidable • 
for the precautions taken by Alexander, rendered their affault 
harmlefs. Darius next moved his main body, but with fo little or- 
der, that the horfe, mixed with the infantry, advanced, and left a 
vacuity in the line, which his generals wanted time or vigilance to 



fupply. Alexander feized the decifive moment, and penetrated i 



into 



the void with a wedge of fquadrons. He was followed by the 

neareft fe&ions of the phalanx, who ruihed forward with loud 



Ihouts 



if 



In this part of 



field, the victory was not long doubtful ; after a feebl 
Barbarians gave way ; and the pufillanimous Darius w 



in the flight 44 . 

The battle, however, was not yet decided. The more remote divi- 
fions of the phalanx, upon receiving intelligence that the left wing, 
commanded by Parmenio, was in danger, had not immediately fol- 
lowed Alexander. A vacant fpacc was thus left in the Macedonian 
line, through which fome fquadrons of Perfian and Indian horfe pe- 
netrated with celerity, and advanced to the hoftile camp 4 *. It was 

then 



44 E<puyi tv Tti< 7T£o;tok uiayju*. "He fled 

ftamefully among the forcmoft." Arrian, 
p. 69. 

45 The words of Arrian arc, A XX tmr>* 



I 'oblique plus ou moins en 



, tachcrcnt 



aufli dc marcher en avant, & de charger 1'cn- 

Mais Ics troupes de J a diuitc dc* 
Pcrfcs, voyant !c fort dc com!)at au centre, lc 



n e m 1 . 



ri, rr.v <f*>u T /* ( viz - the kcAions on the left), prcflerent toutes vers cct endroit de la lignc, 

,J.m<W, in to iv^ot vofiuCai vr/#*™- cn fc P 0Lin ' ant muluellcmci 8c la foulecm- 

mM na^uy^r,, uno%' t t«*i*., *aro t, barafla tcllcmcnt lea foldau de la phalange, 

A, x .'r, h,**a»*i twtiI^wtw, live- q«'»l lcLir f ut a,ors impoffible de advancer. 

«,< .'«H f m 1 7Ti xa <rKiu<4>o,x Til. M^W>, *c. ^ ces rntrefaiies, Alexandre, pour fe faire 

The learned Guifchardt's commentary is in- jour, lc jett.i fur les dcrricres de ces ennenm. 

genious, but fcarccly warranted by the text. En meme temps la nouvcllc de la fuite dc Da- 

Les fcftions de la droite de la phalange rius, 3c dc la dcroute dc toute fa gauche s'eiant 

ayant donnc en mime temps que les I'd- repandue, la conAcrnation devint gcncralc. 

tades, lea autrcs fcttions, qui etoicnt par L'cflct en futfingulier; le& Perles fc voyant 



coupci 




i 
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then thai: Alexander derived fignal and well-earned advantages from 
his judicious order of battle. The heavy-armed troops and tar- 
geteers, which he had fkilfully ported behind the phalanx, fpeedily 
faced about, advanced with a rapid ftep, and attacked the Barba- 

among the baggage. The enemy, 

Meanwhile, the 



lry 



to flight. 



thus furprifed, were deftroyed, or put 
danger of his left wing recalled Alexander from the purfuit of Da- 

In advancing againft the enemy's right, he was met by the 



nus 



Parthian, Indian, and Perfian horfe, who 



(harp 



flidt 



Comb 



Me 



nidas were wounded. Having at length diffipated this cloud of ca- 
valry, Alexander prepared to attack the foot in that wing. But the 
bufinefs was already done, chiefly by the Theflalian horfe ; and 
thing remained for Alexander, but to purfue the fugitives, an 
render the vidtorv as decifive as poffible 46 . 



no- 



coupes, dans leur retraite, par les efcadrons difference, by obferving the immenfe difpro- 



d'Alexandre, qu'ils 



a fe fauvcr, meme a travers la phalange. lis 
fe jetterent a corps perdu fur elle. Quoique 



ados, cherchcrent portion, in point of dignity and abilities, be- 



tween the military hi Dorians of modern Eu- 
rope, and thofe of Greece and Rome. But 



de vingt quatre de hauteur, elle ne put re- the difficulty will be better folved, by reflecU 

fifter au poids de cette rnafle. Sa gauche ing on the changes introduced into the art of 

ctant alors plus chargee que fa droite, les war by the change of arms; which, in mili- 

fections, de ccllc-ci poufTerem en avant, Sc tary operations, form the pivot on wiiich the 

n'obfervercne pas que, depnis la troifieme whole turns. I . Prom the nature of fire-arms, 

feflion, la gauche rcftoit en arrierc. II en re- modern battles arc involved in fmokc and con- 

fulta que la phalange fe fepara, que fa droite fu.'ion. 2. From the fame caufe, modern armies 

s'avanca a la pourfuite de l'ennemi, Sc occupy a much greater extent of ground, and 

que des corps nombreux de cavalcrie & d'in- begin to aft at much greater dillanccs ; 

f.intcrie, qui nvoicnt cu au centre Perfan, which renders it more dilficult to obfervc and 

The immenfe 



entieicnt tout-a uwp par la crcvafi'e, Sc potifle- afecrtain their manoeuvres. 



rent jufqucs derricre la lignc des Maccdo- 
diens." 



train of artillery, ammunith>n, Arc. required 



r 



2 r . 



See Mcmoircs Militaircs, c. xv. in the practice oi modern war, gives a certain 

immobilitv to our armies, which renders it 
4 * Soldiers, better acquainted with the impofiible to periorm, without great danger, 

thofe rapid evolutions in fight of an enemy, 
which fo often decided the battles of the an- 
cients. With u.s, almoft cverv thing depends 



prafticc than with the theory of their art, 
have often teftified a jufl ' furprife, that the 
battles of the ancients Oiould be defcribed 
with an order, perfpicuity, and circumilan- on the judicious choice of ground, a matter 
tial minutcnefs, which are not to be found requiting great inilitarv genius, but not ad- 
w the military writers oi modern times. 
•Scholars have endeavoured to explain this 



mining the cmbcllilhnu-iit* oi hiftorical dc- 



fcription. 



4 K 2 



According 
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Confe- 

quences of 
the viftory. 



According to the leaft extravagant^accounts, with the Ibis* 
five hundred men, he deftroyed forty thoi^and of the Barbarians 
who never thenceforth aflembled in fufficient numbers to difpute I 
dominion in the Eaft. The ii 
Sufiana* and Perils, with their « 



of 



valuable provinces of 



of 



and Perfepolis 



4-9 



formed the prize of his (kill 



Alexande 



r 



but he had 



reached the height of his renown 49 . The burning of the royal 



of Perfepolis 50 , to retaliate the ravages of X 



in Greece, 



47 In the battles of the Greeks and Ro- 
mans, the extraordinary difproportion be- 
tween, the numbers llain on the fide of the 
victors and of the vanquished, necefTarily 
refalted from the nature of their arms. 
Their principal weapons being not raiflile, 
but manual, armies could not begin to aft 



to load twenty thoufand mules, and five 
thoufand camels. Plut. in Alexand. 

49 After the battle of Arbela, many of 
Alexander's aftions, as will appear in the 
text, deferve the higheft praife ; but, before 
that period, few of them can be juftly 
blamed. 



till they had approached fo nearly to each 50 Arrian, I. iii. p. 66. Plut. in Alexand, 
other, that the conquered found themfelves & Strabo, 1. xv. p. 502, agree with Arrian in 
cut off from all poffibility of retreat. In confining the conflagration to the palace. 

Plutarch tells us, that only a part of that 
edifice was confumed. Diodorus fays in- 



modern times, the ufe of fire-arms (which 
often renders the aclion itfelf more bloody) 



furniOHcs the defeated party with various accurately, 0 irt^ t>jv Qao-Owtt two*, " the 
means of retreating with confiderable fafety. place around the palace;" and Curtius, I, v. 
*The fphere of military aftion is fo widely c. vii. with his ufual extravagance, burns 
extended in modern times, that before the the whole city of Perfepolis fo completely, 

The 



viftors can run over the fpace which fcpa- that not a veftige of it remained, 
rates them from the vanquished, the latter learned author of the Examen Critique (Us 

Hiftoricns d'Alexandre, is at pains to prove 
that Perfepolis cxifted under the fucceflbrs 



may fall back, and proceed with little lofs be- 
yond their reach ; and mould any village, 



hedge, ravine, &c. be found in their way, of Alexander, and continued to exiit till the 

may ofcen check the ardour of the purfucrs. firft ages of Mahometanifm, when the inha- 

Upon thefe confiJcrations, the invention of bitants of Perfepolis, having violated iheir 

gunpowder may be faid to have faved the treaty with the MufTuImen, were but hcreJ 
effufion of human blood. Equcftrian en- 



without mercy, and their city totally demo- 
lifhcd. See Examen Critique, p. 12^, k 
feqq. Mr. D'Hankervillc, however, alleges 



reafons for believing that there were two 
cities called Perfepolis by the Greeks, fituate 
at a confiderable diftance from each other. 



gagcracnts (fince the principles on which 
cavalry aft remain nearly the fame in ever/ 
age) arc (lill diftinguifticd by fimilar circum- 
flanccs to thofc which appear fo extraordi- 
nary in the battles of antiquity. 

48 The gold and fiivei found in thofe one of which was burnt by Alexander, and 
cities amounted to thirty millions ilcrling ; the oilier deftroyed by the Muflulmcn. Spe 
the jewels and other precious fpoil, belonging his Supplement to his Rccherches fur lei 
to Darius, fufKced, according to Plutarch, Arts, Sec. de la Grece. 

afforded 



t . 
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afforded the fifft indication of his being overcome by too much ^ ^ A P. 
profperity. To ipeak the molt favourably of this tranfadtion, an 
undiftingulfhing refentment made him forget that he deftroyed his 
own palace, not that of his adverfaryv 

The fettlement of his important and extenfive conquefts y arsd the Meafures of 

Dariu-5. 

reduction of the warlike Uxii, thofe independent mountaineers, 
who, inhabiting the weftern frontier of Perfia, had ever defied the 
Perfian power, reftrained Alexander from urging the purfuit of 
Darius. After his defeat, that unfortunate prince efcaped by a pre- 
cipitate and obfcure 51 flight acrofs the Armenian mountains into 

Media. Being gradually joined by the fcattered remnant of his 

army, amounting to feveral thoufand Barbarians, and fifteen hundred 
Greek mercenaries, 



he purpofed 



Alexander 



fh his court in Media* 

but in cafe he were 



ftill purfued by the conqueror, his refolution was to proceed eaft- 
ward, through Parthia and Hyrcania, into the valuable province of 
Badtria, laying wafte the intermediate country, that he might thus 
interpofe a defert between himfelf and the Macedonians* In this 
defign, he difpatched to the Cafpian Gates the waggons conveying 

his women, and fuch mAxum-cnls of convenience ui luAiny as ftill 

foftened his misfortunes ; and remained in pcrfon at Ecbatana with 
his army. Alexander, when apprifed of thefe meafures, hafteneJ 



Med 



In his way he lubdued the Paritacae; and having 
three davs march of the Median capital* was met hv 



51 Arrian obferves, that Darius mewed c. i. arc too abfurd to merit refutation, 
great judgment in his flight, having left the 51 The foundation of this hope was, that 

populous and well-frequented roads leading a revolt might break out in the Macedonian 

to Sufa and Babylon, towards which he jullly army; iince the more and the richer pro- 

fufpe&ed that Alexander would march his vinccs Alexander acquired, his lieutenants 

army, and directing his courfc over the would have the greater temptation to afpire 

Armenian mountains into Media. Arrian, at independence. Subfcqucnt events will 

p. 63. Diodorus, 1. xvii. p. 53H, Agrees julUfy the reafonablc expectation of Dariu^ 

with Arrian; The errors of Curtius, J, v. which was on this occafion difappointed. 



BifthaneSj, 
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Alexander 
purfues 
Darius ; 



Bifthanes, the ton of 
informed him, that E 



Darius's predeceiibr 



Ti 



prince 



thoufand horfemen, and fix thoufand 



Animated by this intelligence, Alexander proceeded to Ecbatana, 
in which place he left his treafures, and ported a ftrong garrifon. 
In this city he likewifc difmifled the Theflalian cavalry, and feveral 
auxiliary fquadrons ; paying them, befides their arrears, a gratuity 
of two thoufand talents. Such as preferred the glory' of accompa- 
nying his ftandard to the joy of rcvifiting their refpective countries, 
were allowed again to enlift ; a permiffion which many embraced. 
A ftrong detachment under Parmenio was fent into Hyrcania ; 
Camus, who had been left fick at Sufa, was commanded to march 
with all convenient fpeed into Parthia ; while the king, with a well- 
appointed army, advanced with incredible expedition 54 in purfuit of 
Darius. Having paffed the Cafpian Straits, he was met by Ba- 
giftanes, a Babylonian of diftindlion, who acquainted him that 
Beffus, governor of Badlria, in conjunction with Nabarzanes, an 
officer in Darius's cavalry, and Barzaentes, fatrap of the barbarous 
Drangae and Arachoti, had thrown afide all refpett for a prince who 



was no longer an objcdl of fear. Uj 



Alexander 



declared expedition to be more ncce/fary than ever. Having, 
therefore, left the heavy-armed troops and baggage under the com- 
mand of Craterus, he haftcned forward with a few fclccft bands, en- 
cumbered only with their arms, and two days provifions. In that 
fpace of time, he reached the camp from which Bagiftancs had de- 
feated ; and finding fomc parties of the enemy there, learned that Da- 
rius being feized and bound, was adually carried prifoner in his cha- 

,3 Arrian, p. 66, fpenks as if Ochus hail 54 His marches were thirty-eight ami forty 
been Darius's immediate prcdcccflbr, ne- milr^aday; fomctimes more. Xcnonhon\ 
glebing i be flinrt reijrn of Arfes the fon of expedition of Cyrus and Arrian's expedition 
Ochus, who was poifoncd foon after hir fa- 
ther by the eunuch Hagoas. Diodor. xvii. 5 . 

yfclian, Var. Hift. vi. H, 



of Alexander, mutually illuflratc and cuti 
firm each other. 



riot; 
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riot ; that Befllis, in whofe province this treafon had been committed, 
had a/fumed the imperial honours ; that all the Barbarians (Artabazus 
only and his fons excepted) already acknowledged the ufurper; that 
the Greek mercenaries preferved their fidelity inviolate ; but finding 
themfelves unable to prevent the flagitious fcenes that were tranf- 
a&ing, had quitted the public road, and retired to the mountains, 
difdaining not only to participate in the defigns, but even to {hare the 
fame camp with the traitors. Alexander farther learned, that fhould 

he purfuc Bcflus and his aflbciatcs, it was their intention to make 
peace with him by delivering up Darius; but fhould he ceafe from 

the purfuit, that they had determined to rollett forces, and to divide 
the eaftern provinces of the empire. 

Having received this information, Alexander marched all nio-ht, and who is trea 
next day till noon, with the utmofl: fpced, but without overtaking the fl^ n . 
enemy. He therefore demounted five hundred of his cavalry, exf)'" 1 ^ 
placed the braved of his foot, completely armed, on horfeback ; and A * L * 33 a * 
commanding Attalus and Nicanor to purllic the great road which 
Beflus had followed, advanced in jvrfon with his chofen band by a 
nearer way, which was aim oft defert, entirely dcflitutc of water. 
The natives of the country were his gt. : des. From the clofc of 
evening till day-break he had rode near 1 fry miles, when he lirft 

difcovered the enemy flying in diiorder, and unarmed. Probably to 
facilitate their own clcape, Satibar/aiK and Barzacntcs flabbed 
Darius, and then rode away with IJcHiks, accompanied by fix hun- 
dred horfe. Notwithflaiuling the celerity of Alexander, the un- 
happy Darius expired before the eonnurror beheld him". Darius 

was the lafl king of the houfe of Ilyflafpes, and the tenth in iuc- 
cclfion to the monarchy of Cyrus. That he was neither brave nor 

%K Such is the fimplc narration of Arrian. " lie was chained/' fays Curtius, with 

The fictions related by Plutarch in Alexand. »oldcn fetters; but laid in a dirty cart, co- 

«\ Curtius, 1. v. c. xii. & Jullin. I. xi. c. xv. vrred with raw hides.'* His harangue in 

arc inconfiftent with each other, and ail of praife of Alexander would be moral and 

them betray the defue to contrail the cxalta- aifc&ing, were it not totally improbable, 
lion and deprcdion of the lot tunc of Dai ins. 



1 



r 



■ 
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prudent, 

<:hain of 
otherwife 

many of 



his conduct fufficiently evinces ; but the uninterrupted 



would 



prevented 



(had 



from imitating the injuftice and cruelty of 



56 



Alexander 
purfues the 
murderers 

of Darius* 



llage of his fortune 



der fympathy with affli&ion, warm efteem of fidelity, and juft 



of 



He gave orders that the body of Darius fhould 



■Perfia. 



Th 



e 



of the deceafed prince were uniformly 



diftin&ions 



his eldefl: 



finally 



mercenaries, who were admitted into the Macedonian 



of 



of 



ofD 



of the Arii 



H 




hofpitable territories 

complifhed a journey of fix hundred furlongs 

fubmiffion of Aornos 58 and Badtra, he patted the deep and rapid 
Oxus, and learned, on the eaftern banks of this river, that Beflus, 
who had betrayed his matter, had been betrayed in his turn 
Spitamenes. The former was furprifed by the Macedonians, and 
treated with a barbarity ,9 better merited by his own crimes, than 

becoming the character of Alexander. 
TheBaftrian Spitamenes fuccceded to his ambition and danger. In purfuit of 

and Scyt ian j ar - rc ^ € |^ t h c refentment of Alexander hurried him through 



•war. 
Olymp. 
cxii. 4. 
cxiii. 1. 



5 * Arrian makes this judicious obferva- 
tion, which proves the futility of the Oriental 
traditions reprefenting Darius as a montferof 
tyranny and cruelty. See D'Herbelot. Bibl. 
Orientale, art. Darab. p. 285. Should the 
falhionable fcepticifm of the times hefitatc 
between ihcfe authorities, the reader has only 
to afk, what Oriental hiAorian has related the 



57 Called by fome writers Statira, 

58 We fhall meet with another place of 
this name,, between the Suaflus and the 
Indus. 

59 lie was dripped naked, whipped, fhnme- 
fully mutilated, &c. Arrian arraigns thole 
cruelties, as unworthy of the (irecian cha- 
rter: but he warmly approves the punifh- 



tranl^dions of Darius with the fulncfs and ing of Beflus, and the other murderers of 



accuracy fo confpicuous in Arrian? 



Darius. 



the 
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tfie vaft but undefcribed 60 provinces of Aria, Badtria, Sogdiana, and xxxviii' 
other lefs confiderablfe divifions of the fouthern region of Tartary. 
The more northern and independent tribes of that immenfe country, 
whole paftoral life formed an admirable preparation for war, ven- 
tured to take arms againft a conqueror who hovered on the frontier 
of their plains, and whofe camp tempted them with the profpedt of a 
rich plunder. The policy of Spitamenes inflamed their courage, and 

animated their hopes. Thele rude nations, and this obfcure leader, 
proved the mo ft dangerous enemies with whom Alexander ever 

had to contend. Sometimes they faced him in the field, and after 
obftinately refifting, retreated fki-1 fully. Though never vanquished, 

Alexander obtained many dear-bought vi&ories. The Scythians, 
on feveral occafions, furprifed his advanced parties, and interrupted 
his convoys. The abruptnefs of their attack was only equalled by 
the quicknefs of their retreat ; their numbers, their courage, and 

their ftratagems, all rendered them formidable". But the enlightened 

intrepidity, and inimitable diicipline of the Greeks and Macedonians, 
finally prevailed over Barbarian craft, and defultory fury. Not 

contented with repelling his enemies, Alexander crofTcd the Jaxartes,. 
and defeated the Scythians 62 on the northern bank of that river.. 
This vittory was fuffieicnt for his renown ; and the exigency of his 
affairs foon recalled him from an inhofpitablc defcrt. 

The 



*° The erroneous geography of the an- Curtius, 1. vii. c. vii. Alexander was not 



ciei.ts is laborioully compared with fuhfequcnt 
diltoveries, in the learned work entitled, Ex- 

awn des Anciens Hiiloiicns d'Alcxandre; 
And may be feen at one glance, by com- 



prefent in either of thefe engagements ; hut 
in a third battle, related by Arrian, thr 
Macedonians were at firft repelled, many 
of them wounded, and the king ftruck with 



paring the maps, ufualiy prefixed to Quintus an arrow, which broke the fibula, or IcuVr 
Curtius, with the admirable maps of Dan- bone of his leg. The Macedonian:, how- 
ville. ever, rallied, and totally defeated the enemy. 



6i 



In one aflion, Arrian tells us, that only Arrian, I. iii. Tub fin. 



forty Macedonian horicmen, and three hun- 
dred foot, efenped. Arrian, 1. iv. (Junius 
mentions another, after which it was made 
death to divulge the number of the (lain. 



Vol. II. 



4 



ft * Before Alexander parted the Jaxartcs, 
he received an cmbafTy probably from the 
Ahian Scythians. Their oration , omitted by 
all theQrcrk writers, is preferred in Curtiu%, 
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Alexander 
"finally re- 
•duces the 

provinces 

between the 
«Cafpian and 

the Jaxartes. 

to 

Olvmp. 
cxYn. 2. 
/\. C. 327. 



Cafp 



Jaxartes twice re- 



belled, and twice were reduced to fubmiflion* The Barbarian:; 
fighting fingly were fucceffively fubdued ; 



lly 



fubdued ; their braveft troops were 

+ 

in the Macedonian ranks ; and Alexander 



thus continually reinforced by new numbers, was enabled to over- 



tenfi 



Hepl 



Ptolemy, Perdiccas, C;i> 



nus 



62 



and himfelf 



Gabx, a fortrefs of Sogdiana, Ca-nih 
attacked and defeated Spitamenes. The Sogdians and Badtrians dc- 
ferted their unfortunate general, and furrendered their arms to the 
conqueror. The Maffagetsc and other Scythians, having plundered 
the camp of their allies, fled with Spitamenes to the defcrt ; but 
being apprifed, that the Macedonians prepared to purfue them, they 
flew this adlive and daring chief, whole courage deferved a better 

their own peace, font his head to 



fate ; and, in hopes of making their own 
the conqueror. 

After the death of Spitamenes, the enemy feebly refilled Alexander 
in the open country ; but in the provinces of Sogdiana and Parana- 



Siege of the 
Soguian 

fur trek ; 

Olymp* 

cxiii. 2. 

A, C. 327. J. vii. c. viii. It is remarkable for the bold out her hand, fhe allows not to touch hv r 

elevated ftyle, in which thefe Barbarians dif- wing*. Rein your profperuy, that you nvtv 

play their own advantages, and defer i be morecafily manage it. Our poverty will K- 

the deltruftive ambition of the invader. In fwiftcr than your army loaded with fpeil. 

both refperts, it agrees with the admirable We range the plain and the forelt ; we dif- 

haranguc of the Caledonian chieftain C^.d- (lain to ferve, and defire not to commar. 



jyacus, in Tacitus'* Life of Agricola. But 
the glowing fentimcnts of thofe independent 



The figurative fly lc of the Scythi..ns i laf- 
ficientlv conlbnant to the manners of h»r- 



and high-minded nations are invigo. atcd by barous nations. See Piincipii di Su< \>: t 



nuova, vol. i. p. 1^6, & ^Mpj. See 1 > ke\s i \ 
Chapters fifth and fix th of the prehv: 

Hi (lory. Le Clerc, t brie fore, fpcaku 



s . 1. I 



the brevity of Tacitus, and weakened by the 
difiufivenelb of Curtius. Both orations abound 
in metaphors. " Crcat trees, " f.iy the Siy- 
thians to Alexander, "require long time to equal ignorance and fcveiity, when, in ai 
grow; the labour of a few hours levels them raigning the fidelity cf Curtius, he Ia\- # 
with the ground. Take care, left, in climb- 11 bcyth.r ipfi, omnium litcrarum rud'", i 1 .*' 
ing to the top, you fhould fall with the torico calamillro inufii, in medium piudeunt." 



J u die. Curt. p. -\:6. 

M Artabazus, the faithful attendant of 0. 
riur, and afterwards the friend of Alexand.i 



branches which vou have lei zed. (irafp for- 
tune with both your hands; me is ilippery, 
and cannot be confined. Our countrymen 
deicribe her without feet, with hand* only, was joined in the command with C.enus. Ar 
pnd wings. Thofe to whom flic ilrctihcs rian. 

Ci'VX 
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cxne, two important fortrefles, long deemed impregnable, ft ill bade 
defiance to the invader. Into the former, Oxyartes, the Ba£trian, 
who headed the rebellion (for fo the Macedonians termed the brave 
defence of the Badlrians) had placed his wife and children. The 
rock was fteep, rugged, almoft inaccefhble, and provided with corn 
for a long fiege. The deep fnow, by which it was furrounded, in- 
creafed the difficulty of affaulti ng it, and fupplied the garrifon with 

water. Alexander having fummoned the Ba£trians to furrender, 
was afked in dcrifion, Whether he had furnifhed himfelf with 
winged foldiers ? This infolcncc piqued his pride ; and he deter- 
mined to make himftlf mafter of the place, with whatever difficul- 
ties and dangers his undertaking might be attended. This refold- 
tion was confonant to his character. His fuccefs in arms, owing to 

L fometimes en- 



C H A P. 
XXXVIII. 




mm 



couraged him to enterprife% neither juftified by neceffity, nor war- 
ranted by prudence. Fond of war, not only as an inftrument of 



ambition, but as an art in which he gloried to excel, he began to 
regard the means as mere valuable than the end, and facrificed the 
lives of his men to military experiments, alike hazardous and ufc- 
lefs : Yet, on the prefent occafion, found policy feems to have di- 
rected his mcafurcs. Having determined loon to depart from thofc 
provinces, he might judge it imprudent to leave an enemy behind . 
it might fecm nccellary to deftroy the feeds of future rebellion ; and, 
by exploits unexampled and almult incredible, to impreis fuch terror 
of his name, as would alloniih and overawe his mofb diitant and war- 
like dependencies. 

Alexander carefully examined the Sogdian fortrefs, and propolcd a ^hJihij 

f 1 n \ 1 r n t.ikco hv :i 

reward of twelve talents to the man who fhould firit mount the top conn, var.ee 
of the rock on which it was lituatcd. The fecond and third were to [^t\oJ s i'nd 
be propotionably rewarded, and even the lad of ten was to be grati- dai ' n 2- 



64 Above J\ 2000, equal in value to near /\ 20,00; in the prefent age. 

4 I- 2 



fled 
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c H A P. fi e( j w ith the fum of three hundred darks. The hopes of tins rceom- 

XXXVIII. 

•pence, which, in the conception of the Greeks and Macedonian*, 
was equally honourable and lucrative, ftimulated the love of adven- 




nfpic 



Three hundred men, carefully 



feledted from the whole army, were furnifhed with ropes made of the 

and with iron pins ufed in pitching tents. They were 
ided with final 1 pieces of linen, which being joined 



flax 



together, mi 

the clofe of < 



pped 



veiling towards the moft abrupt fide of the rock, and 
therefore the moft likely to be unguarded. By driving the iron pins 
into congealed fnow, and then fattening to them the ropes, they gra- 
dually hoifted themfelves up the mountain. In this extraordinary 
enterprife, thirty men perifhed, whofe bodies were fo profoundly 
buried in the fnow, that, notwithftanding the moft diligent learch, 
they could never afterwards be recovered. By this fimple contrivance, 
thole daring adventurers gained the fummit of the rock, which over- 
looked the fortrefs; and waving their fignal in the morning, were 
difcovered by Alexander. At this joyous fight, he fummoned the be- 
iieged to furrender to his winged foldiers. The Barbarians beheld 
and trembled; terror multiplied the number of their enemies, and 
reprefented them as completely armed ; Alexander was Invited to 

take pofTcflion of the fortrefs" 5 . 
Alexander's This obfcure and even namclcfs caftle contained Roxana, daugh- 



Roxaoa. 



treatment of ter of Oxyartes, and deemed, next to the fpoufe of Darius, the 

grcateft beauty in the Eaft. Alexander admired her form and her 
accomplifhments ; but even in the fervour of youth, and the intoxi- 
cation of profperity, his generous mind diidained the cruel rights of 
a conqueror, as juftificd by the maxims and example of his age and 

country. With a moderation and felf-command, worthy the fclmlar 
of Ariftotlc, he declined the embraces of his captive, till his comic - 

icending affedtion raifed her Lo the throne, choofmg rather to offend 



65 Arrian, p. 91 . & fc<jq. 



the 
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the prejudices of the Macedonians, than to tranfgrefs the laws of ^J^y.tr* 



humanity 65 




In Badtria, Alexander learned that the Panetaca? were In arms, The fomefs 
and that many of his mod dangerous enemies had fliut themfclves furreDd^!^ 
up in the fortrefs or rock of Chorienes. Upon this intelligence, he 
haftened to the Parastacame. The height of the rock, which was 



Olymp. 
cxiii. 

A. C. 



rywhere fteep and craggy, he found to be near three miles, and 
circumference above {even. It was furrounded by a broad and 



deep ditch, at fuch diftance from the bale as placed the garrifon be- 
yond the reach of miflile weapons. Alexander gave orders that the 
fir trees, of extraordinary height, which furrounded the mountain, 
fhould be cut down, and formed into ladders, by means of which, 
his men- defcending the ditch, drove huge piles into the bottom. 
Thefe, being placed at proper diftances, were covered with hurdles 
of ozier confolidated with earth. In this occupation his whole army 
were employed by turns, night and day. The Barbarians at firft 
derided this feemingly ulelefs labour. But their infults were loon 
anfwered by Macedonian arrows. By thefe, and other miflile 
weapons, the Macedonians, who were carefully protected by their 
coverings, fo much annoyed the beficged, that the latter became 
defirous to capitulate. For this purpofe, Chorienes, from whom the 

place derived its name, defircd to converfe with Oxyartcs, the Bac- 
trian, who, fmce the taking of his wife and children, had fubmitted 
to Alexander. His requcfl being granted, Oxyartcs ftrongly ex- 
horted him to furrender his fortrefs and himfelf, afluring him of 
Alexander's goodnefs, of which his own treatment furnifhed an 

eminent example, and declaring that no place was impregnable to 
Inch troops and fuch a general. Chorienes prudently followed this 
advice ; and, by his fpeedy fubmifhon, not only obtained pardon, 



(,h Arrian, p. 91. & fcqc^ 



but 



1 
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but gained the friendfhip of Alexander, who again entrufled him 
with the command of his fortrefs, and the government of his pro- 
vince, The vaft magazines of corn,, meat, and wine, colle&ed by 
the ParcEtacae for a long fiege, afforded a feafonable fupply to the 
Macedonian army, efpecially during the feverity of 
country covered w T ith {how many feet deep 

The virtues By fuch memorable atchievements, Alexander fubdued the nation: 

difplayed by ^ 

Alexander in between the- Cafpian fea, the river jaxartes, and the lofty chain oi 
r^guiafing mountains, which fupply the iburces of the Indus and the Ganges, 
hisconqueih. j n the C ondu& of this remote and dangerous war, the great abilities 

of the general were confpicuoufly diftinguifhed. His example 
taught the troops to defpife hunger, fatigue, cold, and danger; nei- 
ther rugged mountains, nor deep and rapid rivers, nor wounds, nor 
ficknefs, could interrupt his progrefs, or abate his activity: his 

courage expofed him to difficulties, from which he was extricated 
by new efforts of courage, which, in any other commander, would 
have paffed for temerity. Amidft the hardships of a military life, 
obftinate lieges,. bloody battles, and dear-bought victories, he fliil 
refpefted the rights of mankind, and pradiled the mild virtues of 

humanity. The conquered nations enjoyed their ancient laws and 
privileges ; the rigours of defpotifm were foftened ; arts and in- 
dutlry encouraged ; and the proud eft Macedonian governors com- 
pelled by the authority and example of Alexander, to obfervc the 
rules of jufticc towards their meancft fubjcdls' 5 . To bridle the fierce 
inhabitants of the Scythian plains, he founded cities, ;uul cftablilhcd 
colonics on the banks of the Jaxartes and the Oxus ; and thole de- 
finitive campaigns, ufually afcribed to liis refllcfs a&ivity and blind 
ambition, appeared to the (lifeernnient of this extraordinary man, not 

unly cllential to tlie fecurily of the conquefts which he had al~ 



r Arrian, p 92. Plutarch. Ajri.m, k Curtius pa Aim. 
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ready made, but neceffary preparations for more remote and fplen- chap. 

X X X V I II . 




did expeditions which lie ftill purpofed to undertake ; and which, 
as will appear in the fucceeding chapter, he performed with Angu- 
lar boldnefs and unexampled fuccefs. 

During the three firft years that the invincible heroifm of Alex- Commotions 



ander triumphed in the Eaft, the firm vigilance of Antipater re- checked by 
preffed rebellion in Greece. But the attention of that general Qj } !^ ter ' 
being diverted, by a revolt in Thrace, from the affairs of the C A X11 A 3 * 
ibuthern provinces, the Lacedaemonians, inftigated by the warlike 
ambition of their king Agis, ventured to exert that hoftility againfl 

Macedon, which they had long felt and exprefled. Reinforced by 
fome communities of the Peloponnefus, which imprudently liftened 
to their counfels, the allied army amounted to twenty-two thou- 
land men. Antipater having checked the infurredtion in Thrace, 
haftened into the Grecian peninfula with a fuperior force, and de- 
feated the confederates in a battle, which proved fatal to king Agis, 

and three thoufand Pcloponnefian troops. The vanquifhed were 
allowed to lend amhafladors to implore the clemency of Alexander. 
From that generous prince, the rebellious republics received promile 
of pardon, on condition that they puniihed with due fevcrity the 



authors of an unprovoked and ill-judged revolt 9 . 

From this period, till the death of Alexander, Greece enjoyed, Tranquilly 
above eight years, an unulual degree ol tranquillity and nappincls. try during 



The fufpicious and (evere temper of Antipater was retrained by !,' U eniv? a ri 

the commands of his mailer, who, provided the icveral renub- °/ Ah'A.m- 
lies lent him their appointed contingents ot men to reinforce 
his armies, was unwilling to exatt from them any farther mark 

of fubmiflion. Ihuler the protection of this indulgent lovcreign, 
to the glorv of whole eonqueils they were aflbeiated, the t J recks 
Hill preferved the forms, and diiplayed the image ol that lice 



<(J Diudoiu", I. v ii. p. 537. Curlius, 1. vi. c 1. 
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vvlvm conftitution °f government, whofe fpirit had animated their an- 

ceftors. 

rau^ied? While Alexander purfucd the murderers of Darius,. Athens was 
^fchines^ crowded with fpe&ators from the neighbouring republics, to behold 
by Demof- that intellectual conflict between JElchines and Demofthenes, whofc 

t h 

Olyop. rivalfhip in power and fame had long divided the affections of their 
""c 3 3j 0 countrymen. In confequence of a decree propofed by Ctcfiphon. 

Demofthenes, as above-mentioned, had been honoured with a golden 
crown, as the reward of his political merit. His adverfarv had 
even before the death of Philip, denounced the author of this decree 
as a violator of the laws of his country, i. Becaufe he had decreed 
public honours to a man adually entrulled with the public money, 
and who had not yet patted his accounts. 2. Becaufe he had ad- 
viled, that the crown conferred on Demofthenes, fhould be pro- 
claimed in the theatre. 3. Becaufe the boafted fervices of Demof- 
thenes had ended in public difgrace and ruin ; and that,, inftead of 
being rewarded with a crown, he ought to be punifhed as a trai- 
tor. Various circum fiances,, which it is now impoflible to explain, 
prevented this important caufe from being heard by the Athenians, 
till the fixth year of the reign of Alexander. The triumph of 
the Macedonians lectned to promife every advantage to iEfchines, 
who had long been the parti fan of Philip, and of his magnani- 
mous Ion; and who, by a ftroke aimed at Ctcfiphon, meant chiefly 
to wound Demofthenes, the avowed enemy of both. 

/£fchinrab.i la the oration of iLlchincs, we find the united powers of reafon 

ruihrd for 

»*iumny. and argument, combined with the moft lplendid eloquence. Yet 

the pcrfualive vehemence of Demofthenes prevailed in the contelt. 
The unexampled exertions 70 , by which he obtained this vidorv. will 

* * 4 ' 

be admired to the lateft ages of the world. To what an exalted 
pitch of cnthufiafin muft the orator have raifed himfclf and his au- 



Sfc the Orat. dc Coron. throughout. 

3 



dience, 
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dience, when, to juftify his advifing the fatal battle of Chaeronsea, XXXVIII 
he exclaimed, u No, my fellow-citizens, you have not erred ; No ! 
I fwear it by the manes of thofe heroes who fought in the fame 
caufe at Marathon and Platsca." What fublime art was required to 
arrive, by juft degrees, at this extraordinary fentiment, which in 
any other light than the inimitable blaze of eloquence with which it 
was furroundcd, would appear altogether exceflive and gigantic. 




fied 



the banifhment 



Generofity 
of Demof- 



of a malienant and thenes. 



calumnious accufation. Honourable as this triumph was, Demof- 
thenes derived more folid glory from the generous treatment of 

hines fet faiL he carried to him a 



his vanquiflied rival. Before JE& 



of 



a gene- 



fity 



punifhmcnt, and affe&ingly obfervc > " How deeply muft I regret 
the lofs of a country, in which enemies are more generous than 
friends clfewhere!" ^fchines retired to the ifle of Rhodes, and 
inftitutcd a fchool of eloquence, which flouriflied feveral centuries, 
It is recorded, that having read to his fcholars the oration which 
occafioned his banifhment, it was received with extraordinary ap- 
plaufe. But when this applaufe was redoubled on his reading the 
anfwer of Dcmoflhcnc% he was fo far from tcftifying envy, that 
he exclaimed to his audience, " What would have been your ad- 
miration, had you heard the orator himfelf!" 

Demollhenes furvived Alexander, whole magnanimity difdained His death. 

* i r 1 11 1 Ohmp. 

to puniih an enemy wliom he lcarccly regarded as dangerous. c .xiV. 3. 
But this iJluftrious Athenian patriot fell a prey to the more fufpi- r ' ' 322, 
cious policy of Antipater. At the de/lre of that prince, lie was 
hanilhcd Athens, and being purfued hy Macedonian alla/lins to the 
LUUc ifland Calauria, he ended his life hy poifon ". 



" Plut. in Dcmofthcti, Sc Lucian. Dcmofthen. Encom. 

Vol. lL 4 M 
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It may be thought, that the 



of 



Perfian empire 




would have little leifure, or inclination, to attend to a perfonal dis- 
pute between two Athenian orators ; and that neither the impeach- 



ment nor the defence 



affedt 



The Sen- 



tence of the 

Athenians in 
favour of De« 

mofthenes, intereft. It deferves to be confidered, however, that this orator was 

honourable 

to the mo-^ the inveterate, and long the fuccefsful, opponent of the greatnefs of 
Alexander, his family ; and in the beginning of his own reign, had attempted, 

with more courage, indeed, than prudence, to overturn the yet 
unconfolidated pillar of his fortune. But whatever indifference Alex- 
ander, who was carefully informed of the tranfaftions of Greece, 



might teftify amidftthe honours of Demofthenes, it cannot be be- 



State of 

Cirrcce dur- 
ing the lat- 
ter years of 
the reipn of 

Akxand 




lieved that he heard w^[i total unconcern the fentencc of the Athenian 
people ; a fentence which ^everfed the decifion of fortune, and ar- 
raigned the cruel and melancholy triumph of Philip over the liberties 
of Greece. That he never refented the indignity, is a proof of his 
moderation ; and that the Athenians could venture on a meafure lb 
offenfive, is a proof of the freedom and fecurity which they enjoyed 
under the Macedonian government. 

Deprived indeed of the honour, but alfo delivered from the cares, 

of independent fovereignty, and undiflurhed by thole continual and 
often bloody dilTentions, which deform the annals of their tumul- 
tuous liberty, the Greeks indulged their natural propenfity to the 

focial embellishments of life; a propenfity by which they were 
honourably diftinguifhed above all other nations of antiquity. 
Their innumerable fhows, feftivals, and dramatic entertainments, 
were exhibited with more pomp than at any former period. 

The fchools of philofophcrs and rhetoricians were frequented 
by all descriptions of men. Painting and ftatuary were culti- 
vated with equal ardour and fuccefs. Many improvements were 
made in the feiences ; and, as will appear more fully hereafter, 
the Greeks, and the Athenians, in particular, (till rivalled the 
tallc and genius, though not the fpirit and virtue, of their an- 



2 



icfiors. 
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ceftors. Yet even in this degenerate ftate, when patriotifm and ^ ^ A P 

XX.X. VIII* 

true valour were extindt, and thofe vanquished republicans had 
neither liberties to love, nor country to defend, their martial ho- 
nours were revived and brightened by an aflbciation with the re- 
nown of their conqueror. Under Alexander, their exploits, though 
dire&ed to very different purpofes, equalled, perhaps excelled, the 
boafted trophies of Marathon and Plataea. By a lingularity peculiar 
to their fortune, the arra of their political difgrace, coincides with 
the moft fplendid period of their military glory. Alexander was 
himfelf a Greek ; his kingdom had been founded by a Grecian co- 
lony ; and, to revenge the wrongs of his nation, he undertook and 
accomplifhed the moft extraordinary enterprifes recorded in the 
hiftory of the world. 



4 M 2 C H A P. 
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Alexander s Indian Expedition. — Route purfued by the 
Ar7ny. — Aornos taken. — Nyfa and Mount Meros. 

Alexander pajfes the Indus and Hydafpp.s. — Defeats 

Porus. — Founds Niccca a%d Bucephalia.—P ajfes the 
Acefines and Hydraotes. — Sangala take?i. — Rafiern 
Boundary of Alexander s ('. > quefls. — He fails down 
the Hydafpes. — Takes t' - '^allian Fortrefs. — His 
March through the Gcd.--- ■■> Defer t. — Voyage 



of Nearchus. — Alexander imp :.ves the interna! 
State of his Conquefs. — Incorporates the Barba- 



rian Levies with the Greeks and Macedonians. 
Intermarriages of the Europeans and Afatics. 
Artifices to prevent Alexander s Return to Babylon. 
His Death> and CharaEler. — Divifon of his Con- 




quefs. — Subjequent Hifory of Egypt and 
The Wefiern Divifon of Alexander s Empire conquered 
the Romans. — State of Greece after the Age of 
Alexander . 




CHAP. J 3 Y vi e ws °f policy, rather than the madnefs of ambition, 

Alexander was carried to the rugged hanks of the Oxus and 



XXXIX. 





undertakes tne I axartes « The fierce nations of thofe inhofpitable regions 

his Indian ^ at j [ n ancient times, repeatedly over-run the more wealthy and 

expedition. 

oiymp. more civUifed provinces of Afia. Without diffufing through the 

cxiii. 2. 
A- C. 327. 



SeythL 



ui 
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Scythian plains the terror of his name, the conqueror would not C Y ^ V A p * 
have fecurely enjoyed the fplendor of Sufa and Babylon; nor with- 
out the affiftance of numerous and warlike levies, raifed in thofe 
barbarous countries, could he have prudently undertaken his Indian 

* 

expedition. For this remote and dangerous enterprife, he prepared 

early in the fpring ; Amyntas being appointed governor of Badtria, 
and entrufted with a fufficient ftrength to overawe the furroundir.g 
provinces. 



of 



wards, and in ten days march traverfed the Paropamifus, a link of pam^s!" 
that immenfe chain of mountains, reaching from the coaft of 
Cilicia to the fea of China. This fouthern belt, diftinguifhed in 
different portions of its length by the various names of Taurus, 
Paropamifus, Imaus, and Edmodus, the Greeks confounded 1 with 

the northern chain, of which Scythian Caucafus is a part, and 

whofe remote branches extend from the fhores of the Euxine to 
the eaftern extremity of Tartary. Such is the ftrcng frame which 
fupports the ponderous mafs of Afia. The intermediate fpace, 
cfpenally towards the central country of Bukaria, is far more ele- 
vated than any other portion of the F.aliern continent ; and the 
towering heights of Paropamifus had hitherto defended (if we 
ccpt the ohfeure expedition of Darius) the feeble majeflv of India 
againft the ravagcrs of the earth. The difficulties of this celebrated 
journey have, perhaps, been rather exaggerated than deferibed, by 
the hiftorians ot Alexander. Vet our indulgence may pardon the 
fanciful 1 exprcflions of antiquity, when we read in the work of a 
modern writer of acknrwJcdged veracity, " Thofe mountains are 
covered with ice; the cold which I fullered was extreme; the coun- 
try prclents a melancholy image ol death and horror'/' 



cx~ 



1 The errors of Dimlorus 1 \\ ii. p. ^ -\. ami 3 Scr " lr Wyagc du Pn c P rf\ Jt ■• i . " Jt 
ol Curtius, 1. vi i* c. iii. arc a\ nided by An i a n , was performed in the vrai i - i ; . Lcttifi 
1. v. p. io -.. ami by Straho, I. xv. p.jz.\. Kdifhinlcs, xv. i S ^ - 

3 Cui iiu r », I. vii, c, iii. 

But 
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But the rugged nature of the country was not the only difficulty 
with which the Macedonians had to ftruggle. The northern regions 
of India were inhabited in ancient, as they are ftill in modern times, 
by men of fuperior firength and courage 4 ; and the vigorous refin- 
ance made by the natives of thofe parts, rendered it as difficult for 
Alexander to penetrate into the Indian peninfula by land, as it has 
always been found eafy by the maritime powers of Europe, to in- 
vade and fubdue the unwarlike inhabitants of its coafts. 

The experienced leader feems to have conducted his army by the 
route of Gandahar, well known to the caravans of Agra and Ifpaharu 
Having reached the banks of the Cophenes, he divided his forces ; the 
greater part he retained under his immediate command ; the re- 
mainder were detached, under Hephaeftion and Perdiccas, to clear 
the road to the Indus, and to make all necefTary preparations for 

eroding that riven After many fevere confli&s, he fubducd the 
Afpij, Thryraei, Arafaci, and AfTaceni ; fcoured the banks of the 
Choas and Cophenes ; expelled the Barbarians from their faftnefTes; 
and drove them towards the northern mountains, which fupply the 
fources of the Oxus and the Indus. 

Near the wefteru margin of the latter, oik: place, defended by the 

Baziri, Rill defied his affaults. This place, called by the Greeks 
Aornos, afforded refuge not only to the Baziri, but to the moft war- 
like of their neighbours, after their other ftrongholds had furrendcrcd. 
From its defcription, it appears to have been admirably adapted to 
the purpofe of a long and vigorous defence- Mount Aornos was two 
hundred furlongs in circuit ; eleven in height, where lowelt ; accel- 
fiblc by only one dangerous path cut in the rock by art ; containing, 
near fhe top, a plentiful fpring of water, a thick and lofty \frood, 
together with a fufTicient quantity of arable land to employ the la- 
bour of a thoufand men. An emulation of glory prompted 
Alexander to make himfelf matter of a place,, which fable deferibed 



4 Arrian, p. 97. 8c fcqq* 



as 
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as impregnable to the greateft heroes of antiquity \ By the volun- 
tary affiftance and direction of fome neighbouring tribes, hoftile 
to the Baziri, Ptolemy afcended part of the rock unperceived ; 
Alexander with his ufual diligence raifed a mount, erefted his en- 
gines, apd p 
portunity to em 



CHAP. 

XXXDC 




But, before he had an op- 

which he had 




taken places ftill ftronger than Aornos, the garrifon fent a herald, 
under pretence of furrendering on terms, but in reality with a view to 
f pi n out the negociation during the whole day, and in the night to 
effeft their efcape- Alexander, who fufpe&ed this intention, met 
their art with fimilar addrefs. Patiently waiting till the Indians de- 
fended the mountain, he took polfeffion of the ftrong-hold which they 
had abandoned, having previoufly polled a proper detachment to 
intercept the fugitives, and punifh their perfidy. 
The Macedonians proceeded fouthward from Aornos, into the conn- Alexander 

L .... marches to 

try between the Cophenes and the Indus. In this fertile difiri£t, the Nyfaand 

4 mount Me 

army, as it advanced towards Mount Meros and the celebrated r os. 
Nyfa, was met by a deputation from the citizens of that place, 
which (could we believe hifloric flattery) had been founded in the 
heroic, or rather in the fabulous ages, by a Grecian colony efta- 
blifhed by Bacchus at the eaflern extremity of his conquefts. Thelc 
wandering Greeks, might we indulge for a moment the fuppofition 
that the inhabitants of Nyfa were really entitled to that name, ap- 
pear in this Indian foil to have degenerated from the courage,, while 
they preferved -the policy, the eloquence, and the artifices of their 
Kuropean brethren. Being immediately concluded to Alexander, 
who had juft fat <lown in his tent, covered with fwcat and duft, and 
ilill armed with his cafquc and lance, they tclillied great horror at 

5 Arrian, p. 98, who fupplies (he pnrti- any c.f them ever penetrated to India; adu- 

f'ulars in the text, fays, that he knows not ing, that the 

whether h wars <hc Grecian, Syrian, or him to have been employed, on this occa- 

Kpyptian Hercules, who laid firgc unfuc- don, as on many oiIkmn, * [lT . 

cefifully to Aornos. He doubts whether ** as an ollcmauous fiction." 



n a mc 



his 
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en- 



un- 



his afpeft, and threw themfelves prortrate on the ground. The king 
having railed them from this humiliating pofture, and addreffed them 
with his ufual condefcenfion, they recovered fufficient boldnefs to 
treat him to fpare their country and their liberties for the fake of 
Bacchus their founder. In proof of this allegation, they infifted on the 
name Nyfa, derived from the nurfe 6 of Bacchus, and on the ab 
dance not only of vines and laurel, but of ivy, which grew in their 
territory, and in no other part of India. Alexander willing to admit 
a pretention, which might atteft to fucceeding ages that he had car- 
ried his conquefts ftill farther than Bacchus \ readily granted their 
requeft. Having underftood that Nyfa was governed by an arifto- 
cracy, he demanded, as hoftages, an huudicd of their principal ci- 



6 The refpeel (hewn by the Greeks to bia, and the maritime provinces of Af;<? 
their nurfes is well known, and is attefted by crowned with fair-turreted cities, inhabicej 
the tragedians. In this refpeft, the modern 
Greeks ftill imitate their anceftors. The 
word employed to fignify a nurfe, properly 
denotes 4< a fecond mother." See Mr. Guy's 
Voyage Litteraire de la Grece, 



by mingled Greeks and Barbarians." Sc- 
phocles mentions Nyfla in particular, p.. 
tckti xAfinp Noacroti. Vide Strabo, J. w 
p. 687. Notvvithftanding fiich refpeftabic 
authorities for the vulgar tradition, bo:h 



7 Eratofthenes the Cyrenean, and many Strabo and Arrian treat the expedition c: 

Bacchus to India as a fable ; the geographer 
on the following grounds, 1. Becaufe ti.e 



other ancient writers, afierted, that the fic- 
tions concerning Bacchus's expedition to the 



J£a(t, were invented by the flatterers of Alex- relations of authors on this fubjeit u:s 

ander. But Strabo juftly obferves, that the be- totally inconfiftent. 2. Becaufe manv c;' 

lief of that expedition long preceded the age of the writers who accompanied Alexander r. e 

the fon of Philip. To juilify this obfervation, altogether filent concerning this mailt;, 

he cites the verfes of Sophocles and Euripides. 3. Becaufe the intermediate countries, W. 

The latter of thefe poets, in the prologue to twecn Greece and India, pofl'efs no menu 



his Baccber, introduces Bacchus, faying, that 
he had come to Thebes, and adorned with 
the temple of Semele. 

My.$ut* 9 tviX&w* Ayaoiar T tvSaifAtvu 
Ajiat Ti TT-xca*, o Trap atyti>pa> u\cx , 
KiiTJXt, uiyctan V.Mkh ^x^Qu-a; b' o/xv 

41 Leaving the golden fields of the Lydians, 
the fun-beat plains of Phrygia and Perfia, 



inw: 



ments of this pretended expedition. i : in ] )c, 
p. 6S8. The philofop^rr at. .1 hillo-i.^ 
dWcovers his fentimcnts to be the fame win 
Strabo'*, but cxprcH'cs hii,.fc!f with 
lendernefs for the popular fuperllition, ivr,. 
eluding, lt hk a*r£t, ijcrarm y/y. u..*»i.. t . . 
i« n v«Xjtiv a f4i ( .u6*ffti^i ;" " that 'M 

traditions of the ancients concerning i> 
Gods ought not to be too carefully filifd." 
Arrian, p. lor. An obferv::iu.n wh.i.'i 
might have merited the attention <( 'in- 
who, in latci times, have ventured to e\p.iin 



the Baftrian fortreflcs, and the wintcry llorms hiflorically, or to analifc, the Gretun nr,- 
of the Mcdcs — having over-run happy Ara- thology. 

ti/cih 
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tizens, and three hundred of their cavalry. This demand ex- c J^j}J^ 
cited the fmile of Acuphis, who headed the embafly. Alexander 
afked him, <c At what he failed?" He replied, " O king! you 




welcome 



fhould 



you think proper. But can you believe it pofTible that any city fhould 
long continue fafe, after lofing an hundred of its mod virtuous citi- 
zens ? Inftead of one hundred of the beft, fhould you be contented 
with two hundred of the worft, men in Nyfa, be affured that, at 
your return, you will find this country in as flourifhing a condition 

as when you left it." Pleafed with his addrefs, Alexander re- 
mitted his demand of the magistrates ; he was accompanied by the 
cavalry, and by the fon and nephew of Acuphis, who were 

ambitious to learn the art of war under fuch an accomplilhed 
general. 

The tranfattions which we have defcribed, and a march of fix- AlfxmHer 
teen days from the Oxus to the Indus, allowed time for Hephceftion 
and Perdiccas to make the preparations ncceflary for paffing the latter « h ' 



pa lie 

0 II * . 



bmniion of 

On the caflern bank, Taxil ". 



river, mo ft probably by a bridge of boats 8 . 
Alexander received the fubmifTion. of the neighbouring princes. Of 
thefe Taxilcs, who was the mod confiderable, brought, bcfides other 
valuable prefents, the afliftancc of feven thouland Indian horle, and 
furrendcred his capital, Taxila, the mod wealthy and populous city 
between the Indus and Hydafpcs. But the king, who never al- 



* Arrian, p. 100 Sc 103, leaves it uncci - 
tain in what manner the bridge was con- 



in nil ages the paf> on the Indus leading 
from the countries of Cabol and Candahai 
ilru&ed. Neither that accurate writer, nor into India ... Attock mull then Hand on the 
the other carelcfs dcfcriber.s of the exploit* file of the Taxila of Alexander. From thence, 
uf Alexander, afceitain the pa fa of 1 lie Indus, ;ib his intention fecms to have been to pene- 
nt which the Macedonians eroded that river, trate by the /liortcfl way to the GangCj, he 
Major Rennel, late furveyor-gencral of Hen- would proceed by the ordinary road to that p 11 1 
g:il, has the following obfervations in his of the bank of the I lydafpe* (or Achat) where 
excellent memoir on the map of Hindullan: the fortrefs of Rotas now Hand* ; and lie re 
"I take it far granted, that Alexander croffed he put in execution his llratagem for eroding 
the Indus at the place where the city of A t- the river, whilil the oppolite Ihorc was pol- 
lock now (lands; as it appears to have been felled by Porus." Of which more in the text. 



Vor.. u. 



f N 



lowed 
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CHAP, lowed himfelf to be outdc 

the dominions of Taxiles. 




Prepares to The army croffed the Indus about the time of the fummer folftice, 
d afpe^ C n S- " at which feafon the Indian'rivers are fwelled by heavy rains, as well 
withftanding • ^ me ] tef j foow, which defcends in torrents from Paropa- 

the oppofi- / 

tionofPorus. m if us . Trufting to this circumftance, Porus, a powerful and warlike 

prince, had encamped on the Shantrou, or Hydafpes, with thirty 
thoufand foot, four thoufand horfe, three hundred armed chariots, 
and two hundred elephants. At an inconfiderable diftance from the 
main body, his fon commanded a detachment, confiding of the fame 
kind of forces, which were all well accoutred, and excellently difci- 
plined. Alexander perceived the difficulty of palling the Hydafpes 
in the face of this formidable hoft ; a difficulty which muft be greatly 
increafed by the elephants, whofe nolle, and fmell, and afpeft, were 
alike terrible to cavalry. He therefore collected pr 



on the 



oppofite bank, and 



rpofed 



paffing the river till a more favourable feafon. This artifice deluded 
not the Indians; and Porus kept his port. The king next had rccourfe 
to a different ilratagem. Having polled his cavalry in feparate de- 
tachments along the river, he commanded rhem to raife in the night 
loud fhouts of war, and to fill the bank with agitation and tumult, 
as if they had determined at all hazards to effect their paffiigc. The 
noiie roufed the enemy, and Porus conducted his elephants wherever 
the danger threatened. This fcene was repeated feveral lucccflhe 
nights; during which the Barbarians were fatigued and handled l>y 
perpetual alarms. Porus difcovenng, as he fondly believed, that 
nothing was intended by this vain noife, but merely to diflurb his re- 
poie, at length defined from following the motions of the Macedo- 
nian cavalry, and remained quiet in his encampment, having Ra- 
tioned proper guards on the bank*. 



Arrian, 1. v. p. 107, tc feqei. 



The 
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The falfe fecurity of Porus enabled Alexander to effect his long- c *J v f v p# 

A. A. 1 

meditated purpofe. At the diftance of about eighteen miles from his ^ ^ 
camp, and at the principal winding of the Hydafpes, there flood a for that pur 
lofty rock, thickly covered with trees; and near to this rock, an p ° re * 
ifland, likewife over-ran with wood, and uninhabited. Such ob- 
jects were favourable for concealment : they immediately fuggefted 
to Alexander the defign of paffing the river with aftrong detachment, 
which he refolved to command inperfon, as he leldom did by others 
what he could himfelf perform ; and, amidft the variety of operations, 
always claimecfefox his own, the talk of importance or danger. The 
Macedonian phalanx, the new levies from Paropamifus, together 
with the Indian auxiliaries, and one divifion of the cavalry, re- 
mained under the command of Craterus. They had orders to amufe 
the enemy by making fires in the night, and by preparing openly 
during day-time to crois the Hydafpes. While thefe operations were 
carrying on by Craterus, Alexander, having colle&ed hides and boats, 
marched up the country with a choice body of light infantry, the 
archers and Agrians, the Ba&rian, Scythian, and Parthian 13 cavalry, 
together with a due proportion of heavy-armed troops ; the whole a 
well-afforted brigade, adapted to every mode of war required by the 
nature of the ground, the arms or difpofition of the enemy. Having 
receded from the bank to a diftance fufficiently remote for eluding the 
obfervation of Porus, he advanced towards the rock and ifland ; and 
in this fecurc port, prepared to embark, after taking fuch precautions 
againft the vicifiitudes of war and fortune, as could be fuggefted only 
by the mod profound military genius. The orders given to Craterus 
wereprccife: fliould the Indians perceive, and endeavour to inter- 
rupt the paflage to the rock and iiland, he was in that cafe to haften 
over with his cavalry ; othcrwife not to ftir from his poft, until ho 
obferved Porus advancing againft Alexander, or flying from the 

10 Arrian calls them the Dahx; they were ; /tttot o£«Ta . , " archers on liorfcback." Arrian. 



L v. p, ioy. 
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ficlJ. 
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meant to pafs, and the camp where Craterus lay, Attalus and Mele- 
ager were ported with a powerful body of mercenaries, chiefly con- 
fiding of Indian mountaineers, who had been defeated by the Mace- 
donians, and taken into the pay of the conqueror. To provide for 
any unforefeen accident, fentinels were placed along the bank, at 
convenient diftances, to obferve and repeat fignals. 
Thepaffage Fortune favoured thefe judicious difpofitions. A violent temped: 
effeftcd. concealed from the enemy's out-guards the tumult of preparation; 

the clafh of armour and the voice of command being overpowered 
by the complicated crafh of rain and thunder. When the ftorm 
fomewhat abated, the horfe and infantry in fuch proportions as both 
the boats and hides could convey, patted over, unperceived, into the 
ifland. Alexander led the line, accompanied in his veflel of thirty 
oars by Seleucus, Ptolemy, Perdiccas, and Lyfimachus ; names def- 
tined to fill the ancient world, when their renown was no longer 
reprefTed by the irrefiftible diffufion of their matter's glory. 

The king firft reached the oppofite bank, in fight of the enemy's 
out-guards, who haftened, in trepidation, to convey the unwelcome 
intelligence to Porus. The Macedonians meanwhile formed in order 
of battle; but before meeting their enemies, they had to fixuggle with 
an unforefeen difficulty. The coafl on which they landed was the 
fliorc of another ifland, disjoined from the continent by a river com- 
monly fordable, but actually fo much 1 welled by the rains of tlu 
preceding night, that the water reached the breafis of the men, and 
the necks of the horles. Having palled this dangerous flream with 
his cavalry and targetecrs, Alexander advanced with all pofliblc ex- 
pedition, confulering, that fliould Porus offer battle, thefe forces 
would refill till joined by the heavy infantry ; but (liould the Indians 
be flruclc with panic at his unexposed pallage of the Ilyda/pes, the 
light-armed troops would thus arrive in time to attack and purine 
them with advantage. 

Upon 
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{on to oppofe the landing of the enemy with two thoufand horfe, and 
one hundred and twenty armed chariots. Thefe forces, arriving too defeated and 



flain. 



late to defend the bank, were fpeedily broken and put to flight by 
the equeftrian archers ; their leader and four hundred horfemen were 
flain ; moft of the chariots were taken ; the flime of the river, which 
rendered them unferviceable in the action, likewife interrupting their 
flight. 

The fad news of this difcomfiture deeply afflidled Porus: but his Dfpofitlons 
immediate danger allowed not time for refle&ion. Craterus vifibly rus for refift- 
prepared to pafs the river, and attack him in front ; his flanks the cne " 




were threatened with the fliock of the Macedonian horfe, elated 
recent victory. In this emergency the Indian appears to have a£ted 
with equal prudence and firmnefs. Unable to oppofe this compli- 
cated affault, lie left part of the elephants under a fmall guard, to 
frighten rather than refift, Craterus's cavalry ; while, at the head of 
his whole army, he marched in perfon to meet the more formidable 
divifion of the enemy, commanded by their king. His horfe 
amounted to four, and his foot to thirty thouiaiulj bur the part of 
his flrength in which he feemed moft to confide, confifted of three 
hundred armed chariots, and two hundred elephants. With thefe 
forces, Porus advanced, until he found a plain fufliciently dry and 
firm for his chariots to wheel. He then arranged his elephants at 
intervals of an hundred feet ; in thele intervals he placed his infantry, 
a little behind the line. By this order of battle, he expected to inti- 
midate the enemy, fince their horfe, he thought, would be deterred 
from advancing at light ot the elephants; and their infantry, he 
imagined, would not venture to attack the Indians in front, while 
vy mull be thenifelves expolcd to be attacked in flank, and trampled 
under loot by thole terrible .uimals. At cither extremity of the line, 
ihc elephants bore huge wooden towers, filled with armed men. 
The cavalry formed the wings, covered in front witli the armed 
< haviot ' . 

Alexander 




6|6 
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Skilful ma- 
nceuvres of 
the Macedo 
aian army. 
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Alexander by this time appeared at the head of the royal cohort 
d equeftrian archers. Perceiving that the enemy had already pre- 



pared for battle, he commanded a 
fhould join. This being effected 
recover ftrength, carefully encin 



s 



and 



m 



Indians. Upon obferving their order of battle, he immediately de- 
termined, not to attack them in front, in order to avoid encoun- 
tering the difficulties which Porus had artfully thrown in his way; 
and at once refolved on an operation, which, with fuch troops 
as thofe whom he commanded, could fcarcely fail to prove deciiivc. 
By intricate and fkilful manoeuvres, altogether unintelligible to the 
•Indians, he moved imperceptibly towards their left wing with the 
Hower of his cavalry. The remainder, conduded by Camus 
ftretched towards the right, having orders to wheel at a given dis- 
tance, that they might attack the Indians in rear, fhould they wait 

of Alexander's fquadrons. A thoufand equef- 
trian archers directed their rapid courfe towards the fame wing; 

remained firm in their polls, waiting the event 



fhock 



while 



Macedonian 



of this 



mod 



The Indian horfe, haraffed by the Equeftrian archers, and cxpoful 

The battle . , , , . , r 

oftheHy- to the danger of being hirrounded, were obliged to form into two 
dafFS ' divifions, of which one prepared to refill Alexander, and the other 

faced about to meet Camus. But this evolution fo much dilbrde'cd 
their ranks, and dejected their courage, that they were totally unable 
to (land the (hock of the Macedonian cavalry, which furpaflcd them ; 



IS 



much 



refuge, as behind a line of friendly towers, in the intervals that had 
-been left between the elephants. Thef'e fierce animals were then 
conducted againft. the enemy's horle ; which movement was no 



dfooner obferved by the infantry, than they fcafonably advanced, 



5 



and 




1 
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and galled the aflailants with darts and arrows. Wherever the CHAP. 
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elephants turned, the Macedonians opened their ranks, finding it dan- 
gerous to refift them with a clofe and deep phalanx. Meanwhile, 
the Indian cavalry rallied, and were repelled with greater lofs than 
before. They again fought ihe (lime friendly retreat ; but their flight 
was now intercepted, and themfelvcs almoft intircly furrounded, by 
the Macedonian horfc ; at the fame time that the elephants, having 
loft their riders, enraged at being pent up within a narrow fpace, and 
furious, through their wounds, proved more formidable to friends 
than foes, becaufe the Macedonians, having the advantage of an open 
ground, could every where give vent to their fury 11 . 

The battle was decided before the divifion, under Craterus, parted The Indians 
the river. But the arrival of thefe frefli troops rendered the purfuit 
cculiarly deftrudtivc. The unfortunate Poms loft both his fons, all his 
captains, twenty thoufand foot, and three thoufand horie. The 
elephants, fpent with fatigue, were flain or taken ; even the armed 
chariots were hacked in pieces, having proved lefs formidable in 
reality than appearance, could we believe that little more than three 
hundred men perilhcd on the fide of Alexander. An obvious in- 
confiltcncy too often appears in the hiftorians of that conqueror '\ 
With a view to enhance his merit, they defcribc and exaggerate the 
valour and reililance of his enemies; but, in computing the iniin- 
krs of the linn, they become averfe to allow this valour and rcfiil- 
ance to have produced any adequate eflcCK 

The Indian king bavin- behaved with great gallantry in the en- CcuM R ^anJ 
ga-enient, was the lafl to leave the held. I lis llight being retarded oVi\!:u 5 1 .' 1,Ity 
hv his wounds, he was overtaken by Taxiles, whom Alexander en- 

4 

truiled with the care of fei/ing him alive. Hut IWus, perceiving the 
approach of a man, who was hi., ancient arid inveterate enemv, 

11 A* linn, p. 11.'. whom he dcr iveil lw nruri i »!> ; ^orcouU ic 

11 See Aii 1.1 n , p. I M« J *!»'* oSfcrvation be r that Uiolc j;nuT.il.i ' mild p rc- 

ajiplit s nut, ho' cv i, 10 that httlorian, but frive jviliVl iuijui n.ilit y in 1 1* 1 1 im v* I Ik* cx- 

laihcr 10 Ptolemy .»sd Anllubwlus Imm plui!:. o! a mailer u hum they admired. 

turned 
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then difpatched to him Meroe, an Indian of difUn&ion, who, he un- 
derflood, had formerly lived with Porus in habits of friendftnp. By 
the entreaties of Meroe, the high-minded prince, fpent with thirft 
and fatigue, was finally perfuaded to furrender ; and being refrefhed 
with drink and repofe, was conduced to the prefence of the con- 
queror. Alexander admired his ftature (for he was above feven feet 
high) and the majefty of his perfon ; but he admired ftill more 
Rewarded by ^ s courage and magnanimity. Having afked in what he could 

oblige him? Porus anfwered, By afting like a king. " That," 
faid Alexander with a fmile, " I fhould do for my own fake, but 
w^hat can I do for your's? Porus replied, " All my wifhes are con- 
tained in that one requeft'V None ever admired virtue more than 
Alexander. Struck with the firmnefs of Porus, he declared him rc- 
inflated on his throne ; acknowledged him for his ally and his friend ; 
and having foon afterwards received the fubmiffion of the Glaufo, 
who poflefled thirty-feven cities on his eaftern frontier, the lcaft of 

which contained five thoufand, and many of the greateft above ten 
thoufand inhabitants, he added this populous province to the domi- 
nions of his new confederate. Immediately after the battle, he in- 
terred the llain, performed the accuftomcd facrifiecs, and exhibited 

gymnadic and equeflrian games on the banks of the Ilydaljn:*. 
Foundation Before leaving that river, he founded two cities, Nie;vu ami B;icc- 
Bu^phalia? phalia ; the former was fo called, to commemorate the victory i;.iin - 



near the place where it flood; tlie. latter, lituate on the < -pi ! ■ 
bank, was named in honour of his horie Bucephalus M , who diui 

the. r, 



11 The modern hiltorics of Alexander uni- kinj*, on my own account: but wli.n do um 

vcrfally mifreprefent this conference. All of" drfirc that I lliould do on your'-, : " 
them, as far as I know, make Porus fay, 14 This generous animal, who had (o It.:.*; 

" that he dcfircs to he treate 1 like a kii,^." fhared the toils and dangers of his malic:, 

an explanation which cannot be icconrilcd had formerly received lignal marks of if-, il 

with Alexander's reply, 'into itj* jt» riu.i icgard. Having difappearcd in the country 

t-*H t*txu' si aauTu l> n a.. ; "1 of the V i\\ % Alexander iflurd a pioihum 

tv 1 i J ail towards you, O Porus 1 as becomes a tion , commanding his horlc to be relloinl* 

others if*" 
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there, worn out by age and fatigue. A large divifion of the army C , H A p - 

X X X I X . 

remained under the command of Craterus, to build and fortify thefe 
new cities. 

In promoting the fuccefs of Alexander, the fame of his generofity A Wander 
confpired with the power of his arms. Without encountering any JTccfiVcs^and 
memorable refinance, he reduced the dominions of another prince H >^ raote ** 



named Porus, and the valuable country between the Acefines and the 

Hydraotes. In effecting this conqucft 3 the obftaclcs of nature were 
the principal, or rather the only, enemies, with whom he had to con- 
tend. The river Aceiines, fifteen furlongs broad, is deep and ra- 
pid; many parts of its channel are filled with large and iharp rocks, 
which, oppofing the rapidity of the ftrcam, occafion loud and foam- 
ing billows, mixed with boiling eddies and whirlpools, equally for- 
midable, and ftill more dangerous. Of the Macedonians, who at- 
tempted to pafs in boats, many drove againft the rocks, and periihed; 
but fuch as employed hides, reached the oppofite fliore in iafcty. The 

Hydraotes is of the lame breadth with the Acefines, but flows with a 
gentle current. On its caftcrn bank, Alexander learned that the 

Cathaei, Malli, and other independent Indian lubes, prepared to re- 
fill his progrefs. They 



near 



the city Sangala, two days march from the Hydraotes; and, in (lead 
of a brcaft-work, had fortified themfelvcs with a triple row of car- 
riages. Alexander advanced with his cavalry ; the Indians llirrcd 
not from their poft, but, mounting their carriages, poured furth a 
fhowcr of millile weapons. Alexander perceiving the cavalry unfit 
for fuch an attack, immediately dil mounted, and conducted a batta- 
lion of foot againd the enemy. The lines were attacked, where 
weakeft; lome pailages were opened ; the Macedonians rufhed in; 
and the Indians, being fucccflively driven from their triple harrier, 
lied in precipitation to Sangala. 

othcrvvifc he wnulJ rnv.ipr ihr uholr country rian, ,€ was B ufpli.-i 1 '^ to Alexander, ami io 
with lire and (Won!. I his tommruul u\ tcmble uas Alo.iii.ivi 10 the B.u bar .ar.i. M 
immedi.acly ohrj rd. " buiU'ai," lays Ai- Atiian, p. 1 |.|. 
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The walls of that place were too extenfive to be completely in- 
verted. On one fide, the town was fkirted by a lake, long and broad 3 
but not deep. Alexander fufpedling that the Indians, intimidated 
by their former defeat, would attempt to efcape in the night, caufed 
the lake to be furrounded with his cavalry. This precaution was 
attended with fuccefs. The foremoft of the Indians were cut to 
pieces by the advanced guards of the Macedonian horfe ; the reft 
cfcaped with difficulty to Sangala. Alexander then inverted the 
greateft part of the town with a rampart and a ditch, and prepared 
to advance his engines to batter the walls, when he was informed by 
feme delcrters, that the enemy ftill rcfolved, that very night, to Ileal, 
if poiTiblc, through the lake ; if not, to force their way with their 
whole ftrength. Upon this intelligence Alexander ported Ptolemv 7 
the fon of Lagus, with three thoufand targeteers, one troop of ar- 
chers, and all the Agrians, upon the fpot where he fagacioufly con- 
jectured that the belicgcd would attempt to force their paflagc. At 
the firft found of the trumpet, the other command ers were to ad- 
vance to the artiftancc of Ptolemy. Alexander declared his intention 
to ihare the common danger. By thus judicious difpofition, the 
enemy were fuccclsf ully repelled, after leaving five hundred men i n 
the place. Meanwhile Poms, Alexander's principal ally in thole 
part>, arrived in the camp with live thoufand Indians, and a confide- 
rahle num!)er ot elephants. Kncouragcd by this reinforcement, the 
Macedonians prepared to terminate the liege. The engines were e;< t 
ready ; the wall, built of brick, was undermined; the lealing ladder-, 
were fixed; (everai breaches were made; and the town was taken 
hy allndt. Seventeen thoufand Indians are laid to have pcriihrd i;> 
the lack of Sangala ; above leventy thoufand were taken priloucr>; 
Sangala was ra/ed ; its confederates lubmittcd or lied. Above an 

hundred Macedonians fell in the liege or allault; twelve hundred 
were wounded. 
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The perfevering intrepidity of Alexander thus rendered him matter 
of the valuable country, now called the Punjab, watered by tfie five 

1 ^ a 1 r n 

great flreams whofe confluence forms the Indus' 5 . The banks of* the boundary of 
Hyphafis, the mod eaflern of thefe rivers, which he actually intended to conquefc. * 
crofs, allured by the flattering defcription of the adjoining territory, 
were adorned by twelve Macedonian altars, equal in height, and ex- 
ceeding in bulk, the greateft towers in that country. Thefe monu- 
ments, created midway between Delhi and Labor l \ marked the 



extremity 

15 The annals of the Gcntoos diflinguifh of the Setlege and the Gange?, hns really a 
Alexander by the epithets of Mhaahah, defert in it, as Yimur experienced in his 
Dukkoyt, and Kooneah, <4 the great robber march from Adjodin to Balnir. The dif- 
and aflaffin but moil of the Oriental tra- tance between Alexander's pofition on the 
ditions arc highly honourable to that prince, Hyphafis and the Jumnia, as given by Pliny, 



and extol his humanity not lefs than his 
prowefs. The high idea entertained of him 
by the Indians, appears from their afcribing 
to his tafte and magnificence, the molt re- 
markable monuments fcattered over their 
immenfe country. See I'lixamcn Critique, 



accords with this opinion. lie gives it a* 
three hundred and thirty-fix Roman miles, 
which, by a piupci proportional fcale, formed 
from his diitanccs'in known places, reaches 
from the banks of the Jumma to a point a 
little below the conflux of the Death and Set- 
p. 143, & feqq. M. Anquctil Zcnd-Aveita, lege. But had Alexander been as high up 
t. i. p. 392. and Mr. Howell's Religion of the river as the place where the great wcltern 
the Gentoos, P. ii. p. 5. road crofles from Lahor to Delhi, he would 

16 Probably near the place where the great have been only two hundred and fiftv fucli 
weftern road partes between thofe cities. See miles from the Jumma. This opinion is 
D'Anvillc Gcogr. Ancicnne, and Gibbon's (lengthened by the account of wh t hap- 



Hill. vol. i. c. ii. Major Rennel, however, pened immediately after; I mean his re- 
in his excellent Memoir on the new Map of eroding the Uydraotcs and then encamping 
HinJollan, alliens reafon^ for believing that on the bank of the Acennes, in a low iltua- 
Alcxander was not fo hiv,h up the river, tion, and where the whole 



« < 



M" toun.tr)' was 

After crolling,' 1 fays he, " the Acetines Hooded on the coming on of (lie periodic:! 
or Jenaub, and the Ilvduotes or Ravce, raiiv ; which circurnilancc obliged him to 

move hib camp higher up the ii\er, into a 

This agrees per- 



which latter he may he luppoled to crnfi at 

the place wh'*re Lahor now ll.inds, heap more elevated country. 

pears to be drawn out of the dircvl route to- fedly with the defcription of the c< unt'V. 



wards the G inge-J, to attavJc the tirv of San- 
gala, moll probably l\ing between I.ahor 
and Mouhan. I'rom Sangala he proeroded 
to the Hyphafis or Setlege, nu ll piolubly 
between Adpulin and Debalpour, by the tir^ 



'1 he lower parts of the courfes of the jenain 
and Ram re aie rvailv throu'.'h a low cmia- 
trv ; and theie are a)(o the parts neaieil to 
Adjodin a"d Debalpour, between whnh 
places, 1 iunpole, Al\ind-i\ a'lir*. we»r 



cumllance ot the dcfcils 1) iug betw rrn him erected." It i^ r..ther unfortunate for thi * in 



gen'mm conjecture, that the deleft on the 
calleiu hank ol liie U\phah\, betwren \le\- 
ir.'ubilcd, but that Leiwan the lower pan*, ander and tl.j Ciai.g'o, u :o l)e f.ivnJ oni<* 



ami the Ganges; lor the country between 
the Heath and the (>aiM'/s is fertile and well 



1 
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extremity of Alexander's empire ; an empire thus limited, not by the 
difficulties of the country, or the oppofition of enemies, but by the 
immoveable and unanimous refolution of his European troops. 

Invincible by his enemies, Alexander fubmitted to his friends, at 
whofe defire he fet bounds to his trophies in the Eafl. But his rel- 
iefs curiofity prepared new toils and dangers for the army and him- 
felf. Having returned to the cities Nicaea and Bucephalia, he di- 
vided his forces, for the fake <A exploring more carefully the un- 
known regions of India. Two divilions, refpcctivcly commanded 
by Craterus and Heph.Tftion (for Camus was now dead), had orders 



to march fouthward along the oppofite banks of the Hydafpes. Phi- 



Hp, to whom he had committed the government of the provinces 
adjacent to Badtria, was recalled with the noups under his com- 
mand ; and the whole Macedonian conquefts in India, including 
feven nations and above two thoufand cities, were fubjecled to the 
dominion of Porus. Meanwhile the Ionians, Cyprians, Phoenicians, 
and other maritime nations, who followed the ftandard of Alexan- 
der, induftrioufly built, or collected, above two thoufand veflcls 

for 



in the inaccurate compilation of Diodorus, Mr. Ren ncl, " that Alexander fhould, in the 
). xui p. 612. (whole narrative of Ahxan- courfe of a few months prepare fo vail a 
der'a expedition is a.s much inferior to Ar- fleet for his voyage down the Indus; cfpe- 
ii,in'-, as his imperfect and incenfillcnt nc- ci.illy as it is fiiJ to be the work of his army. 

But th Punjab country, like that of Bengal, 
is full of navigddc rivers, which communi- 



count cf the cxpe.lition of the younger Cy- 
r:., and the retie.it of the ten thoufand, is 
infeiior to the admired Anah.ns of Xcno- eating with the Indus, form an uninteri uptad 
plum), and in the romantic description of 
Curtiu s, I. ix. r. 11. The evidence of fmh a 
ilcfcrt, at the extremity of Alexander's con- 
qucfls is contradicted by the circumftancial 
and fa ti -factory narrative of Arrian, 1. v. 
p. 1 It;, who favs, 11 that the country beyond 
the Uyphahs wa* rich and fertile, the inha- 
bitants iiululi.:uus antl bnvc ; governed by a 
moderate ari I tocracy ; fiourifbing in peace and 
plenty ; poflelling a great number of elephant!), 
and thwfe <»f fuperior irrcngth and (laturc." 

w " It may appear extraordinary," fays 



navigation from Calbmcrc to 1 atta, and no 
doubt abounded with boa lb and veflcls ready 
con llrucled to the conqueror's hands. I think it 
probable too, that the veil'els in which Nenr- 
clius performed his coalling voyage to t!i.: 
("ulph of Pcrlia, were found in the Indus. Vei- 

fels of one hundred and eighty tons burden are 
fomctimes u/ed in the (ianges; and thofe of 
one bundled not un f rccj uent ly . " It i.s worthy 
of oblervation, that this judicious conjecture 
of Mr. Kennel is ju Hi lied by the words of* 
Anian. In fpcaking of the number of' 

vefTch, 
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fer failing down the Hydafpes 



Indus 



thence along that majeftic ftream to the Indian ocean. On board 
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fleet y the king 



forces 



His 



being frequently- 



retarded by hoftilities with the natives, particularly the warlike tribe 
of the Malli. Thefe Barbarians were driven from the open country ; 
their cities were fucceffively beiieged and taken ; but, at the ftorm 
of their capital, a fcene was tranla&ed, which would have indicated 
madnefs in any other general, and which betrayed temerity even in 
Alexander. 

When their ftreet.s were filled with the enemy, the Malli took Extraordi- 
refuge in their citadel. This fortrefs was defended by a thick wall, 
which being thrown around the declivity of a mountain, was ex- 
tremely lofty without, but towards the inner circumference of an treis « 



nary adven- 
ture in be- 
fieging the 

Mallian fo: 



inconfiderable height. 



Alexander, provoked by the obftinacy of the 
Indians, commanded the fcaling-ladders to be applied with all pof- 



fervice being performed more tardily 



fible expedition. But this 
than ufual, the king, in his anger, fnatched a ladder from one who 
carried it, and having fattened it to the wall, mounted with rapi- 
dity in defiance of the enemy's weapons. The Macedonians, 
alarmed by the danger of their general, followed in fuch numbers, 
that the ladder broke as Alexander reached the fummit ; the fame 
accident happened to other ladders which were hallily applied, 



veflcls, he fnvs, xsi r ~ 



If - f 



r .t 4 



Tra^oei 7, Xif.vr . i mut'* it's 

ttcvO-vtu,, p. I Z I . The velTels cmplo)ed bv 
Alexander appear, therefore, to have been 
partly collected on the Indian rivers, and 
partly conllruclcd for the octafinn. They 
were, 1. Long fliipb, for the purpofc ol war; 
2. Round fliips, for carrying provifions, bag- 
gage, ; and, 3. i-na}- >•< tr>\', vellels 

for tranfporting horfes. Mr. Kennel** con- 
jecture can only relate to the (hips of bur- 
den. That the two other kinds were built 
by the Ionians and iflamlers, appears from 

Arrian, p. 124 & 1K1. The account ci 



Alexander'* embarkation, given in Arrian's 
expedition of Alexander, as well as in his 
Indian hifloiy, ib inconfiflcnt uith the rela- 

# 

lion of Curtius, 1. ix. c. iii. with thatofDio- 
dorus, 1. xvii. p. 563. and that of Juilin. 
1. \ii. c. ix. The narrative of Arrian is, 
however, confirmed by Strabo, 1. xv. p. 10: ]. 
That accurate geographer informs us, that 
the fleet was confirmed near the cities 
which Alexander had built on each fide the 
Hydafpes ; and that tin* timber, chiefly pine, 
fir, and cedar, was brought from a woocL 
near 10 Mount Emodu5. 



and 
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Marches 
through the 
Gedrofian 
dciert. 
Olymp. 
cxiii. 4. 
A. C. 325. 



and injudicioufly crowded. For fome moments, the king thus re- 
mained alone on the wall, confpicuous by the brightnefs of his arms 
and the extravagance 13 of his valour, expofed to thick vollies of hof- 



darts from 



His 



daring. 



the lecond to revenge hii 



At one bound, he fprang into the place, and pofling him- 

felf at the wall, flew the chief of the Malli and three others who ven- 
tured to aflault him. Meanwhile Abreas, Leonnatus, and Peuceftas, 
the only Macedonians who had got fafe to the top of the wall, imi- 
tated the example of Alexander. Abreas was wounded and fell ; his 
companions regardlels of their own fafety, defended the king, whole 

breaft had been pierced with an arrow. They were foon covered 

with wounds, and Alexander feemed ready to expire. By this time, 
the Macedonians had burft through the gates of the place. Their 
firft concern was to carry off the king; 
death, for they believed the wound to be mortal, as breath ilfuetl 

forth with his blood. Some report that the weapon was extraded 
by Critodemus of Cos, others, that no iiirgeon being near, Pcrdiccas, 
of the life-guards, opened the wound with his fword, by his matter^ 
command. The great effufion of blood threatened his immediate 
diilblution ; but a ieafonable fvvooning retarded the circulation of the 
fluids, flopped the difcharge of blood, and laved the life of Alexander. 
The affedionate admiration in which he was held by his troops, ap- 
peared in their gloomy fadnefs during his clanger, and their immo- 
derate joy at his recovery '\ 

Having performed his intended venage tu the ocean, and provided 
ncccflarics for a long march, Alexander determined to proceed to- 
wards Perfepolis, through the b; irren lolitudes of Gedrolia. This 



,B Vuj ctT o7r w tt- r>.>ur, ; literally, li the 
abfurdity of his valour," could our idiom 
admit fuch an cxprcflion ; rr.r, properly 
fignifics 11 what has no place in natuie." It 



is commonly tranflatcd ubjurJ, but may hcie 

mean fupernaturaU 

>J The extraordinary adventure related in 



the text, is fa id by Curtius, 1 ix. c. iv. to 
have happened in Harming a city of the 
Oxydrauc. Lutian, (Dial, mort.) & I'aui'.m. 
(Attic.) aiMrc with Curtius. Hut thefe aie 
fee Me a u linn 1 tics/ compared with Arrian, 

I. vi. p. u; t \, lap]. iV Strabo, 1. xmu 

p. 1020. 

arduous 
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arduous defign was not infpired by an idle ambition to furpafs the c A P • 




exploits of Cyrus and Scmiramis, whofe armies were faid to have 
perifhed in thofe deferts, but prompted by the necefTity of fupplying 
with water the fir ft European fleet which navigated the Indian fea, 
explored the Perfian gulph, and examined the mouths 'of the Eu- 
phrates and the Tigris. This important voyage was performed, and Voyage of 
afterwards related, by Nearchus *°, whole enterprifing genius was Kearchus * 
worthy of the mafter whom he ferved. In diicovering the fea and 
the land, the fleet and army of Alexander mutually afliftcd each 
other. By the example of the king, both were taught to deipiie 
toil and danger. On foot, and encumbered with his armour, he 
traverfed the tempeftuous lands of the Perfian coaft, fharing the 
hunger, thirft, and fatigue of the mcaneft ibklicr ; nor was it 
till after a march of two months, diftinguilhed by unexampled 
liardfliips, that the army emerged into the cultivated province of 
Carmania. 

In this country Alexander was met by a divifion of his forces Akvar-crr'ij 

i li cd : n 

which he had lent under tlic command of Cratcrus tlirough the tor- v\rm.:ni-i i T 

ritorics of the Arij and Pran^r. St.ilanor and Phraf.iplu-rnc^, go- 
vernors of thole warlike nation-, and oi the more northern provinces arm :* 
of Parthia and Ilvrcania, bror. ;ht a iealbnable fu^ply of camels and 



I; ii • i.t l.ii 



a " NcarJim w.v, :\ ri;»\'.- (1 Or*, • i\ ■ Ac..*!, tie- I :t fcr i p . t. .<\x. p i^. 

h:ul loi.i» i /!: !• 1 * " « V- ; *: . 1 ••' - ■' V « v. r;c i mi.miu .!! . i-i.ij !l\ t J , o>\ 

p:clrivc\l ill \im ': !■ I -t ' ■ ' .' i : - ! *• ««• I u n v. .i i \i('l:'vc , t y.d i r .!c, t«- J 

f. X\. to C. xli. i : i . 1 1 . h f i v , : i v i !i . . i . t' K «m v i h»;» I ! ; \ icx.nuli i m.ii i !i ■• ! . :i 

.v.'u- rmplr\i\l in M. \i C.:'.t:»: • f !« i«\ i im 'w-A \\ nil ihu ll, i \h.iuiu\l l>v t .it tv .ir, 

pfuhicn the lie cm l.«'pl "'.f .i \ ai.u* ... i .mi c.ppulhil ly u.ic. Am Mil :!u-Ic iiii- 

l.iilo.l in the iiumim "I : "i; . ■ ; .ir- t : ■ . • ! nl < i'i umllanrc- , Um\c luMiri . liiko- 



Mvcilin Api ii in t !w I i:; liMir* . I i "\..t. win*;; -i Jm.ijl t j • i ti t i r v i * f tuilijj u„j ( | 
ill. 1. \i. r. ^ % i : i . 'I .a- n\.im. -i <»! I ;nr I.! it in pu-at lull.- to t h»- !- j i <.» IK 



ullrioin rMnvra! Li* \.cru < .!!<■ I :.■ 'ii:«n ifu ivc»! [he pirfrnt \\ i : 'i [h.niKS^ [J lCn jmuik-vI 
hv Doihvcll, il.tiii'i'i, ..i.i! (•» . Im.! it i', on t r ^nnni.' , ;in I ihr ^.iiri, fpilf, 

Ainhfntirit v i'M (Mi fif ! I ■ : '•■<- i ■ • ■ p.r .; ^Ii: m f.'D!,: J mn mi'v v.i. !u, but iMwhuic 

L)' Am illc. Sec !\c» m\«i M.^-.-.hii IjUwi.c •innv. AJiian, n. iij. 

other 
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lie punifhes 
the mifcon- 
ducl of his 
generals. 



other beafts of burthen, to relieve the exigencies of an army en- 
feebled by difeafe, and exhaufted by fatigue. The wafte of men, 
occafioned by this definitive expedition", was repaired by the 
arrival of numerous battalions from Media, which rendered the 
•ftandard of Alexander fufficiently refpedtable. Cleander and Sitalus, 



the commanders of thofe forces, were 



fed by the Medes of dc- 



fpoiling their temples, ranlacking their tombs, and committing other 
deteftable deeds of avarice and cruelty. Their own foldiers con- 
firmed the accufation ; and their crimes were punifhed with death. 

This prompt juftice gave immediate fatisfa&ion, and ferved as a 
falutary example in future ; for, of all the rules of government, 

praclifed by this illuftrious conqueror, none had a ftronger tendency 
to confirm his authority, and confolidate his empire, than his vigi- 
lance to reftrain the rapacity of his lieutenants, and to defend his 
fubjeifts from oppre/Tion 

Among the fables which give the air of romance to the memorable 
exploits of Alexander, we may reckon the triumphant procefTir:t 

!^!l ghCar ~ throueh Carmania. In imitation of Bacchus. Alexander is laid to 

in a.n 1 a • ' 1 

have travcrfed this province, amidfl: dancing and mufic, crowned with 
flowers, intoxicated with wine, and allowing the utmofl extrava- 



Improbable 

account of 
the march 



gance of diforder and folly to himlelf and his followers 14 



The re- 



vel continued feven days, during which a fmall body of fober men 
might have overwhelmed this army of bacchanals, and avenged the 



T J r 



Arrian, 1. vi. p. 143. 11 This, efpecially, 



11 Plutarch fays, that the march through 
Gedrofia colt Alexander near one hundred 
thoufand men ; a palpable exaggeration , fince 
he fuppofes the whole army, at their de- 
parture from India, to have amounted 10 
one hundred and twenty thoufand foot, and 

fifteen thoufand horfc ; of which one divi- kept in awe the nations that were cither 
fion embarked with Ncarchus, and another fubdued by Alexander, or that voluntarily 
marched, under the command of Cratcrui, fu! mitted to him (numerous and remote as 
through the territories of the Arii and !)ran- they were); that, under the reign of this 
gai ; little more than a third part of the pnnce, the governors durft not injure the 
whole number entered the Gcdroiian dc- governed. 0 

ierta. 34 lMut in Alexand. Diodor. p. 7 3 • 

caule 
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caufe of Darius and of Afia iS . Were not this improbable fi£tion c , H A . p 

XXXIX. 

difcountenanced by the filence of contemporary writers z \ it would 
be refuted by its own abfurdity. Inftead of yielding to the 
tranfports of mad joy, Alexander, whole heart was extremely fuf- 
ceptible of compaflion, muft have been deeply afflided by the recent 
lofs fo many brave men; nor did the necefhty of his affairs, to 
which he was ever duly attentive, admit of unfeafonable delay. 

Encouraged by the long abfence of their mailer, and the perils Punimment 
to which his too adventurous character continually expofed his nors of Bi- 
life, Harpalus Orfmes and Abulites, who were refpedlively go- poi^'and ^ 
vernors of Babylon, Perfepolis, and Sufa, began to defpife his or- Suia * 
ders, and to adt as independent princes, rather than accountable mi- 
nifters. In fuch emergencies, Alexander knew by experience the ad- 
vantage of celerity. He therefore divided his army. The greater 
part of the heavy-armed troops were entruftcd to Hephrrftion, with 
orders to proceed along the fea-coaft, and to attend the motions of 

the fleet commanded by Nearchus. 

haftened to Pafargad&* Orlines was convi&ed of many enormous 
crimes, which were punilhcd with as enormous fevcrlty ,r . Bary- 
axes, a Mede, who had allnmed the royal tiara, Inderal death; his 
numerous adherents fhared the fame fate. The return of Alexander 
from the Kail proved fatal to Abulites, and his Ion Oxathrcs, who, 
during the abfence of their mailer, had ci uclly oppreflcd the wealthy 
province of Suliana, and particularly the inhabitants of the capital. 
Harpalus, whole conduct at Babylon had been no lei s flagitious, 
clcaped with his treafurcs to Athens: l he avarice ot the Athenians 
engaged them to receive this wealth}' tuejtive; but their tears loitude 
them to harbour the enemy ol Alexander. By a decree of the 



It ILU HiV^ 1LUUU11UL1 j U1L JVlll^ 



11 Cuniiis, J. \x. c. \. 1; Auian, who cxcufci Alexander's adopt- 

16 Ariian inlonm uu, tint neither I'tolciny in£ tin* Prrhan m.umei.s, repeatedly blames 

nor Ariiiolmlus make the lenlt mention o! him for imitating the Hauanan pu 11 ifh • 

thLs extraordinary Cianfu'tion, whu h helical* mail*. 

with proper contemju. V id. An un, p. 14;. 

Vol, II. 4 I } pcvple, 
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warded. 



K levar.der 
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of hi> con- 
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people, he was expelled from Attica, and this traitor to the mo ft gene- 
rous of princes feems himfclf to have been loon afterwards treache- 
rcufly llain x *. The brave Penceftas, who had faved Alexander's life 
at the ailault of the Mallian fortrefs, was promoted to the govern- 
ment of Perfu. In this important command, he proved his wifdom. 
to he equal to his valour. By conforming to the culloms, adoptin 
the manners, and uling the language of the vancjuiihed, he acquired 
the affectionate refpect of the people committed to his care. His 
pliant condefcenlion, directed by found policy, was highly an- 



b 



proved by the diicernment of Alexander; but his affectation of fo- 
reign manners greatly offended the pride of his Macedonian coun- 
trvmen. 

0 

In the central provinces of his empire, which from time imme- 
morial had been the feat of Aliatic pomp and luxury, Alexander 

fpent the laft, and not the lead glorious, year of his reign. In the 

nervous language of antiquity, the world was iilcnt in his prcfcncc ; 

and his only remaining care was to improve and confolidate his con- 
qucfls. For thele important purpofes, he carefully examined the 
courfe of the Eul;ru% the Tigris, and the Euphrates ; and the inde- 
fatigable iiuluftry of his troops was judicioufly emploved in removing 
the weirs, or dams, by which the timid ignorance of the Ailyrian ;uu! 
Pcriian kings had obllruQed the navigation of thole great rivers, lhit 
Alexander, having noreafon tochcad fleets of war,\viilied to invite tl 



of commerce. The harbours were repaired; arfenals were eonftrucleci : 

*' Ciimp. Curtuis, I. x. c. ii. Pint, in tnyed his trull, a ml lied to Mejj.ira. A!- 

Pcnmilhcn. Diodor. I. wbi. p. i< ; . Strabo, andcr, unwilling hailily to condemn an i \\ 

1. x\ii. p —U. But a!! ihefe writers omit friend, who had for his lake incurred the )•- 
ihe full crime ot Ilaipnlus, mentioned by 
Arrian, the pardon of ^ hi- \\ docs great ho- 
nour to the clemency oi ■Mexandrr. 1 1 a r - 
pains, even in the lile-tmie of Philip, had 

f . .. ■ " " - ._ 

gained the fiiendlhip o! his iMufmou. fon, cus, he prevailed on Ilaipalus again I 

who, foon after mounting the ilnone, cm- turn to Im fervice, and again cnirullcd hnn 

p!o\ed him as his trealurcr. But, before the with the cullody of his trcafurrs. Arri.it), 

h.'.t.e of JfTus, thi<> unwurthy niiniilrr he- 1. iii. c. vi. 



fcntinent of Philip, af. ribed the mifcorulu.l 
of Harpalus to the bad coiinfels of Tan: ! 
cus, .i daring \ 1 1 lain , who had acTompi- 
nied his [\\\\ t. After the death of Tanr.:- 



o r- - 



8 



a balon 
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a bafoa was formed at Babylon fuflicicnt to contain a thoufand gal- C X ^ X ^ X P 
lies. By thefe and fimilar improvements, he cxpedted to facilitate 
internal intercourle among his central provinces, while, by opening 
new channels of communication, he hoped to unite the wealthy 
countries of Egypt and the Eaft, with the moft remote regions of the 

earth. His fhips were lent to explore the Perfian and Arabian Sends veftels 

gulphs. Archias biuuglil him lutli accounts of the former, that he |he C pel°nan 

determined to plant its Ihorcs with Grecian colonies. Hieron of Soli g^ p ^ s rabian 
proceeded fartheft in examining the Arabian coaft; but he found it 
impoffiblc to double the fouthern extremity of that immenfe penin- 
fula and ftill more to remount (as he had been commanded by Alex- 
ander) to the city Hieropolis, in Egypt. This daring entcrprile 
feemed to be reigrved for the king in perfon. It is certain, that, 
fhortly before his death, he took meafures for examining thi* great 
fouthern gulph, as well as for difcovering the fliores of the Cafpian 
Sea, which was then believed to communicate with the Northern 



()!, 



But objeds, lei's remote, demanded his more immediate attention. Rt .; trru ,- S thtf 
In the winter feafon, the waters of the Euphrates, which produce the K^ji 
extraordinary fertility of Aiiyria rJ , are confined within their lofty p ;it 
channel. But in fpringand lummer, and especially towards the !um- 
mcr Iblftice, thev overflow their banks, and, inilead of watering, 
would totally deluge the adjacent territory, unlcls the fupor'luous 
fluid were difcharged into the great canal of Pallacopas. Thus artili- 
cial river, formed, it is laid, by Nebuchadnezzar, commences an 
hundred miles below Babylon. It is not fed by fprings, nor repie- 
nifhed from mountain lnows, but branching from the great trunk of 
the Euphrates, moderates its too impetuous llream, by di\ citing it 
into the fen, through lakes and marfhes, by various, and, for the moll 

Arrian, I. vii. p. i q«. it faiil, three hundicd fold." Sti.ibo, 

,0 " Tlui country," according to Stralm, p. 1077. 
" is 111 0 1 c fertile than any other ; producing, 

4 P 2 put, 
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part, invifible outlets. But this ufeful contrivance finally defeated its 
own purpofe. The Pallacopas gradually funk into its foft and oozy 
bed, and the Euphrates, which even originally was much higher than 
this canal, continued to flow into the new channel, even after the 
fealbn when its waters ceafe to rife by the melting of the Armenian 
fnows. This diminution of the river rendered it infufficient to wa- 
ter the fields of Aflyriaj an inconvenience fevercly felt in a country 

almoft unacquainted with rain. The governors of Babylon at- 
tempted unfuccefsfully to remedy the evil, whofe magnitude juflly 
excited the attention of Alexander. From war, the mother of arN, 
he had learned to improve the benefits of peace. While preparations 
were making for more diftant expeditions, he failed down the I\u- 
phrates ; carefully examined the nature of the foiLj and having dis- 
covered, at the diftance of about four miles from the inofculation of the; 
Euphrates and Pallacopas, a hard and rocky bottom, he commanded a 
canal to be cut there, which ferved to moderate the inundations at 
one feafon, without too much draining the waters at another. Ha- 
ving performed this elTential fervice to Aflyria, he followed the 
courfe of the Pallacopas, and furveyed the lakes and marlhes, which 

Builds a city 

guard the Arabian frontiers. In the neighbourhood of his new ca- 
nafof h paHa" na '> Jic obferved a convenient fituation for a city, which, being built 
copa5 ' and fortified, was peopled with thofe fuperannuatcd Greeks, who 

feemed no longer capable of military fervice, and with fuch others 

of their countrymen as thought proper to fettle in this fertile, though 

remote country J \ 

Incorporates Animated by a zeal for public happinefs, Alexander thus travcrfed 

run lrvi^cs 1 ' 1C populous provinces of the Iiafl, and fucccffivcly vifited the im- 
wuh the pcrial cities of Perfepolis. Sufa, Ecbatana, and Babylon. Theie 

Greeks and 1 * - 

Maccio- plaecs, and others of inferior note, were adorned with lignal marks 

of his tafte, and refpcdively diflinguifhed by tranfadions which dil- 
cover the boldefi:, yet moll enlightened views of policy. The im- 
portant defign of uniting, bylaws and manners, the fubjeds of his 



JO Arrian, ubi fupra. 



extenfive 
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tenfive monarc 



For this purpofe, C X x X ix P 



he took care to incorporate in his Barbarian armies the Greeks and 




Macedonians 



divifion of fix 
Afiatics. In the Macedo 



* w / ^ 

nian fquadrons and battalions, he intermixed, on the other hand, 
fuch of the Barbarians as were mod diftinguilhed by their ftrength, 
their activity, and their merit. Soon after the battle of Arhela, he 
had given orders to raife new levies in the conquered provinces. 
The Barbarian youth delighted in the Grecian exercife and dif- 
ciplinc, and rejoiced at being affoeiatcd to the glory of their victors. 
On the banks of the Tigris, Alexander was joined by a powerful 
boil v of thole recruit.., vhefc improvements in arts and arms fully 
anfwered his expectations, and jufllv rewarded his forcfight. The ar- 
rival of fuch numerous auxiliaries e; a;/;. J him to difcharge atOpis, a 
city on the Tigris, fuch Greeks and Macedonians as were tired of the 
fervice, worn out with age, or enfeebled by ficknefs. After an in- 
terelting fcene, which we fliall have occafion to defcribe, he difmilTed 
thole refpcctable veterans, loaded with wealth and honours. They 
were conducted by Craterus, whom ho appointed to fncceed Anti- 
pater in the adminiitration of his European dominions; and Anti- 
pater, who had long executed that important truft, with equal pru- 
dence and fidelity, was commanded to join his mafter with new le- 
vies from Greece, Thrace, and Maccdon 1 '. 

At Sula, Alexander learned that his ibldiers, indulging the cxtrava- Pays tha 

x iu ' debts ot nij 



gance too natural to their profeflion, had contracted immenfe debts, foldiers. 
which they had neither ability nor inclination to pay. Upon this 
intelligence, he iffued orders that each man Ihould give an exact: ac- 
count of what he owed, with the names of his creditors, declaring, 
that he was determined to lately them at his own expenee. The 
troops fufpeeted an intention, merely to dilcover their characters, and 
to learn their oeconomy or profulion. At full, therefore, many de- 
nied, and all diminithed, their debts. But Alexander ilfued a fe- 



11 A i ri.in , ubi fupra. 
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Intermarri- 
ages of the 
Europeans 
and Afiatics. 



Alexander 
prepares to 
exhibit dra- 
matic enter- 
tainments at 
Kcbatana. 
Olvmp. 
cxiv. i. 

A. L\ 324. 



cond declaration, cc That it became not a prince to deceive his peo- 
ple, nor a people to fuppofe their prince capable of deceit." 



Faith- 



debts difcharjred 



to the amount, it is faid, of four millions fterling. 

This event was accompanied by a tranfadlion of a different kind, 
which difcovers, however, the lame fpirit, and which equally en- 
deared Alexander to his Afiatic fubje&s. In the royal palace of Sufa, 
he publicly elpoufed Barcinc J1 , the daughter of Darius ; and bellowed 
her filler Drypetis'on his friend Hephccflion, faying, that he wifhed 
their children to be kinfmen. By the advice of their mailer, Per- 
diccas, Seleucus, Ptolemy, and other generals, intermarried with the 
moll illufh ions of the vanquilhed Barbarians. The foldiers were en- 
couraged by prefents, and by the hope of royal favour, to follow the 
example of their leaders ; and it appeared from the catalogue of their 
names, prefented to the king, that above ten thoufand Greeks and 
Macedonians married Afiatic women 41 . 

In ail the cities, which he vifitcd, he was careful to celebrate the 



gymnafli 



of G 



recian 



culture, which being adapted to gratify the fenfes, as well as to 
pleafe the fancy, were beheld with delight even by the mofl igno- 
rant Barbarians. Convinced that nothing has a more dirett ten- 
dency, to unite and harmonife the minds and manners of men, than 
public entertainments and common pleafures, Alexander determined 
to introduce and diffufe the amufemcnts of the theatre. For this 

# 

purpofe above three thoufand players and muficians, colledcd from 



31 Called Statira by Curtius, Juflin, and 
JMutarcli. 



tovtk. *' O ! barbarous and foolilli Xerxes 
thou who laboured^ in vain to throw a bridre 



51 Plutarch, feixing the true fpirit of thefc over the Hcllcfpont, it is thus that wife 
regulations, exclaims, 12 Qufia^t H-^r, *ai kings join Afia to Europe, not by boards, 
a»bVTfj Ken fxa'rnt 7roX> a -jurt 7 n» 1- ?.Ai)a7rovT»av tv,*y,~ fhips, lifelcfs and infcnfiblc bonds, but by 

lawful love, challe nuptials, and the indif- 
cvwrrrnv^ w {i;^k, w^i <7x^iaK, h ^ fc^X'' 1 * folubic tic of common progeny." IMut. 
yen cuTLpTrxbitri ha^os;, axV i^n-i r^i/**, r,x\ Orat. i. dc Fortun. Alexand, See lilccwifc 
y*lA*t; <rv?i'jcrt 0 km xci>ww«k kou%Ij-* ru 71ns cryiaur- above, vol. i. c, ix. p. 308. 

all 



But 



CHAP. 

xxxix. 




Death of 
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all parts of Greece, afTembled in Ecbatana, the capital of 
which was chofen for the fcene of thofe theatrical exhibitions 

the ficknefs, and death of Hephseftion, changed this magnifice 

tacle, into melancholy obfequies. In the moment of his triumph, 
the king was deprived of his deareft friend 3 \ This irreparable lofs, 
he felt and exprefled with an affectionate ardour congenial to his 
character, and juftified his immediate forrow by the inconfolable 35 grief 
of Achilles for the fate of his beloved Patroclus. During three days His obfe- 
and nights after the death of Hephccftion, Alexander neither changed honour", 
his apparel, nor tailed food. A 

throughout the empire. Funeral games were celebrated in the great 
cities ; the royal cohort was commanded thenceforward to retain the 
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public mourning was obferved 



name and banner of Hephaeflion 



3f> 



and the lofty genius of Stall- 



crates eretled at Ecbatana a monument worthy of hhn^ whom the 
obfequious oracle of Ammon declared deferving of heroic worihip. 
To appeafe the grief of Alexander, his lieutenants dedicated their 



armour at the tomb of his friend. 



Tl 



ip rvnmnle was rnven hv 



1 



Eumenes, the king's fecretary, who, fhortly before Hephceftion's 



33 Ic fhould A: em from Plutarch, that the 
entertainments of the theatre were foon dif- 
fufed through other parts of Afia. axi*<w 

EvpTriSu -non Xc?Gx?v<y s - TfayvSia^ r,b\r. " Alex- 
ander, having tamed Afia, Homer was 
read in the Ealt ; the children of the Pcr- 



35 If, in the melancholy (hades below, 
The flames of friends and lovers ccafa 
to glow, [ca\ *d, 

Yet mine (hall facrcd lull ; and, unde- 
Burn on through death, and animate 

my fhade. Pope's J Had. 

16 According to Plutarch, Stalicrates pro- 

pofed to form Mount Athos into a llatue of 
fians, Sufians, and Gcdrofi, recited the tra Alexander, grafping a city with one hand, 

gedies of Sophocles and liuripdcs." Plat. 

ibid. 

34 Next to Hephftflion, Cratcrus feems to 
have enjoyed the grcatell (hare of Alexan- 
der's confidence ; yet he often (aid, 11 Cra- 
tcrus loves the king, 1 Icpha'llion loves 
Alexander." Plutarch, in Alcxand. In 
palling through the Trnade, Alexander 
crowned the tomb t * f Achilles, and lie- 

phavlVion that of Panotitis, ./Mian, Var, luding to the event related above, vol. i. 



and with the other difcharging a river into 
the fea. Plut. in Alexand. Vitruvius, 1. ii. 
in Proem. Sc Lucian, t. ii. p. 489, afcribc 
this defign to Dinocratcs. Alexander ex- 
tolled the boldnefs of the artift, but added, 

CxoiXkUK, 1 - 1 G* 1 "a»T r -i ii'jii /x»yi^.Mci. " jLcc alone 
Mrunt Athos ; it is enough chat it it the 
monument of one kini;\ \o\\y already al- 



J I ill • xii. 7. 



C. LX. p. 309 



death, 
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Alexander 

reduces and 
chaftifes the 
Coffeacs. 



Glory of 
Alexander. 



death, had offended this illuftrious favourite ; a man who long and 
uninterruptedly enjoyed, without abufing in any one inftance, the 
confidence of his mafter ; who exercifed power without pride, 
and enforced difcipline without feverity ; whofe condud merited at 
once public refpedt and royal favour, and whofe virtues difarmcd 



37 



envy- 
To moderate and divert his forrow, Alexander, who in the prac- 
tice of war found at once bufmefs and amufement, undertook an 
expedition in perfon, which perhaps would otherwife have been 

committed to the valour of his lieutenants. The Coffeans, a fierce 
and untra&able nation, inhabited the fouthern frontier of Media. 
Secure amidft their rocks and faftneffes, they had ever defied the 
arms of the Perfians ; and the degenerate fucceffors of Cyrus had 
judged it more prudent to purchafe their friendship than to repel 
their hoftility. In their annual journey from Babylon to Ecbatana, 
the pride of thefe magnificent but pufillanimous princes condefcended 
to bellow prefents on theCoiT&ans, that they might procure an undif- 
turbed paffage for themfelves and their train ; and this impolitic 
meannefs only encreafed the audacity of the mountaineers, who often 



often retired to their faftneffes 



Med 



Alexand 



not of 



patiently to endure the repetition of fuch indignities. In forty 
days, he attacked, defeated, and totally fubducd this rapacious and 
warlike tribe. The Cofiseans were driven from their laft retreats. 



and compelled to furrendcr their territory 



Aft 



cr o 



btaining luffi- 



cicnt pledges of their fidelity, the conqueror allowed them to ran- 
fom their prifoners, and at his departure from their country, took 



37 Arrian, p. 156, tells us, that concern- falsehoods were fomc times authorifed by 
Ing the funeral honours of Hephxllion, in- both ; the former intending thereby to ex- 
numerable and abfurd ficlions were invented tol the warmth of his friendlhip, the lat- 
hy the friends and by the enemies of Alex- ter to cxpofc his extravagance and folly, 
under; nay, what is extraordinary, the fame 



care 
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followers 



ture, the dangerous fury of this headftrong peopl 

In returning from this fuccefsful expedition towards the banks of the 
Euphrates, Alexander was met by ambafladors from Carthage, Spain, 
and Italy, as well as from many inland countries of Afia and Africa, 
extending from Mount Imaus to the fouthern extremity of ^Ethiopia. 
It was then, fays his hiflorian, that he appeared mafter of the 

and to himfelf ; and, as if the known 
parts of it had been inefficient to fatisfy his ambition, he gave 
orders to cut timber in the Hyrcanian foreft, with a delign to build 
fhips, and explore the undifcovered fhores of the Cafpian and Ara- 
bian feas. But neither thefe lofty defigns, nor the glory of war, His mela* 
nor the pomp of royalty, which, of all princes, Alexander enjoyed ch ° !y ' 
in the greateft fplendour 39 , could appeafe his grief for the lofs of 
Hephaeftion. The death of his beloved friend is faid, by Arrian, to 
have haftened his own. It certainly tinged his chara&er with a 
deep melancholy, 
preffions as the firr 
refilled and repelled. 



which refiuercu 



iiilii 



r r .mi r 

iuiccpuoie 01 



men 1m- 



of his manly foul would otherwife 



38 Such is the account of this expedition Eaft with the arts of Greece. But when 
given by Arrian, I. vii. p. and con- Athenorus tells us of the precious eflences, 

firmed by Strabo, 1. xi. p. 795. and by Dio- 
dorus, 1. xvii. p. 577. Plutarch, on the 
other hand, mo ft unwarrantably and ab- 
furdly tells us, that Alexander, ;o divert his 
grief, took the amufement of matt- buntings 
nnd mafiacrcd the whole Cofliean 



the fragrant wines, the effeminacy, and vices, 
of Alexander, we difcover the credulous, or 
rather criminal fophiil, who has collc-ftcd in- 
to one work all the vices and impurities 
which difgraced rm country and human na- 
ture. To the unwarranted aflertions of tht 
without diftincYton of age or fcx. Plut. p. 94. oblcure writers cited by an Lilian (Li*. 



nation, 



J * Vid. Athrn. 1. x. p. 476. h 1. xii. 
p, 537 — 54!, We may believe that Alex- 
ander's tent contained an bundled couches ; 
that the pillars which fupported it were in- 
crulted with gold ; that he gave audience, 
furrounded with guards, and feated on a 
golden throne. In the language of anti- 
quity, 11 the mailer of both continents" 
found it neceflary to unite the pomp of the p. 167, 



c. iii.), and an Athenrcus, we can oppofe 
the authority of an Arrian and a Plutarch.— 
Could he who fo feverelv confuted the crfe- 

4 

minate and luxurious life of Agnon and 
Philotas, be himfelf cflcminatc and luxu- 



rious ? ' Of all men/' lavs Arrian, fi Alex- 
andcr was the moll (economical in what re- 
garded his private plcalure-)." Anian, 1. vii. 



Vol. II, 



40. 



He 



"T 
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c y V w P< He, ^ad f° °ft en employed fuperftition as an inftrument of 




policy, began himfelf to fall a prey to that miferable paflion. The 

Artifices to # 

prevent his fervants of princes, ever quick in difcerning, and dexterous in turn- 



Babylon! - * n g to their own profit the foibles of their mafters, foon difcovered 

and abufed the weaknefs of Alexander, Alarmed at the fevere 
treatment of feveral of his colleagues, Apollodorus, a citizen of 
Amphipoiis, who had been entrufted with the government of 
Babylon, prattifed with his brother Pythagoras, a diviner; and 
the latter, ambitious to promote the greatnefs of his family, pre- 
tended to perceive in the victims evident marks of divine difplea- 
fure againft the king, fhould he ,enter the gates of Babylon, Not- 

withftanding this menace, Alexander, after reducing the Cofloeans, 
approached towards that city with his army. He was met by a 
long train of Chaldaean priefts, who conjured him to change his 
refolution, becaufe they had received an oracle from Belus, de- 
claring that his journey thither would prove fatal. The intereft 
of the Chaldxans confpired with the views of Apollodorus. The 
temple of Belus, a ftupendous edifice, fituate in the heart of 
Babylon, had been very richly endowed by the Afiyrian kings. 

* 

But the produce of the confederated ground, inftead of being applied 
to its original deflination of repairing the temple, and offering 
facrifices to the Gods, had, ever fince the impious reign of Xerxes, 
been appropriated by the Chaldxan priefts. Alexander, it was 

well known, intended to reform this abufe ; and, although his mind 
was not altogether unmoved by the admonition of the priefts, he 
difcerned their interefted motives, and anfwercd them by a vcrfe of 



Foiled in 



had 



Euripides, " He's the beft prophet 
their firft attempt, the Chaldacans 
Since the king had determined at every hazard to vilit Babylon, 
they entreated him at leaft not to enter it on the caftern fide, but to 
fetch a compafs round, and to march with his face towards the riling 
fun. He prepared to comply with this advice ; but the marlhincls 

of 
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of the foil rendered his defign impradicable ; and he was thus re- 
luctantly compelled to enter the city by the forbidden road. 

During his fhort flay at Babylon, his mind was difturbed by fu- His fhort flay 



xxxix. 




mtrigu 



in that city 



artifices of the Chaldseans, and confirmed by a circumftance well {"P erftitious 

' fears. 



Brachmatis. 



fitted to operate on a difordered fancy. In his Indian expedition, Tenets of the 
he had converfed with the Gymnofophifts, or Brachmans, men ^f™ 
who praftifed the philofophy which Plato taught ^ and whofe 
contempt for the pomp, and pleafures, of the prefent life, was 
founded on the firm belief of a better, and more permanent ftate 
of exiftence. To thofe fages, the fortunate ambition v£ Alexander 
appeared an objedt of derifion or pity. At fight of the conqueror, 
they flamped their feet with vehemence on the ground ; indicatii 



rr 



by an expreflive a&ion, more eloquent than words, that he, whofe 
name now filled the world, muft foon be confined within the 
narrow grave. The flatterers of the king rebuked them for infult- 
ing the fon of Jupiter, who had the power to reward or punifh 



them. 



J U P 



of 



f Prophecy 
and death 



punifliments, which at laft could only relieve them from the load of 
frail mortality/' Yet Calanus, one of their number, allured by 
curiofity, or irreliftibly captivated by the Toothing condelccnfion < 
the king, agreed to accompany him; for which inconllaney he was of Calanus. 
much blamed by his companions. Alexander treated this eaftern 
fage with great refpett, and when Calanus, who had palled his 
feventy-fceond year without experiencing any bodily infirmity, 
fell fick in Peril a, the affc&ionatc prince carneflly entreated him 
not to anticipate fate by a voluntary death. But finding him 
inflexibly bent on this purpofc, he allowed a pyre to be con- 
ttru&ed, to which the Indian (being too feeble to walk or ride on 



40 lie became, fays Pluiarch, ivjt\m. 7.. 6 .*> 



4 Q^2 Uorfe- 
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horfeback) was conveyed in a Inter. In fight of the Macedonian 
army, who had been ordered to affift at this uncommon folemnity, 



himfelf 
the foldiers raifed a fhout 



an 



countenance, expired amidft the flames, finging a hymn to the Gods 
of his country. 

The curiofity of Alexander was unbounded ; but his humanity 
likewife was great. This principle, which is too often a ftranger 
to the breaft of conquerors, made him decline witneffing the extra- 
ordinary death of a friend, who* for his fake, had abandoned his 
native land. But before Calanus was carried to the funeral pile 
the king affectionately paid him the laft vifit. Calanus having 



refufed 



ihouid 



save or Alexander, laying, that 
The words of a dying man 



were confidcred by the Greeks as prophetical. Thofe of Calanus 
funk deep into the mind of Alexander ; and the painful imprefTion 
which they made, haftened his departure from a city, in which fo 
many concurring circumftances forbade him to refide. 

His fuperftitious terrors, however, feem to have been diverted 



by 



by directing the improve- 



ments in the canal of Pallacopas. Having relumed his courage, 
he ventured to return to Babylon, gave audience to fomc Grecian 
ambaffadors, who prefented him with golden crowns from the fub- 
miffive flattery of their fcvcral republics; and having reviewed his 
troops and gallics, prepared to execute the enterprifes whicli lie 
had fo long meditated. But his defigns and his life were now 
drawing to a clofe. Whether to conquer his melancholy, or to 
triumph in the vi&ory which he had already gained over it, he in- 
dulged, without moderation, in that banqueting and fcflivity to 
which, after the fatigues of war, he had often Ihevvn himfelf too 
much addicted ; and a fever, occasioned, or at lead inereafed, by an 

exceffive abufc of wine, the vice of his nation and of his family, put 

a period 
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a period to his life in the thirty-third year of his age, and in the chap 
thirteenth of his reign. After the firft days of the diforder, he had XXXI *' 
been conveyed to the cool verdure of a beautiful garden ; but the 
malady increafmg, he was foon brought back to the palace. The 
laft remains of ftrength, he fpent in affifting at daily facrifices to the 
Gods. During his illnefs he fpoke but little, and that only con- 
cerning his intended expeditions. The temples were crowded by 
his friends; the generals waited in the hall, the foldiers furrounded 
the gates. Such was the grief of many, and the refpeftful admiration 
of all, that none ventured to announce to him his approaching diflblu- 
tion, none ventured to demand his laft orders. When all hopes of re- 
covery had vanifhed, his favourite troops were admitted to behold him. 
He was fpeechlefs, but had (till ftrength to ftretch forth his hand 4 '. 

Such was the reign of Alexander, whofe character, being un- His charac 
exampled and inimitable, can only be explained by relating his 
actions. He was of a low nature, and fomewhat deformed ; but 
the activity and elevation of his mind animated and ennobled his 
frame. By a life of continual labour, and by an early and habitual 
practice of the gymnaftic exerciies, he had hardened his body againft 
the imprelfions of cold and heat, hunger and thirft 41 , and prepared 
his robuft conftitution for bearing fuch exertions of ftrength and 
activity, as have appeared incredible to the undifciplincd ibftnefs of 
modern times. In generality anil in prowels, he rivalled the 
grcatcft heroes of antiquity ; and in the race of glory, having finally 
otitftripped all competitors, became ambitious to furpafs himlelf. 

His fuperior {kill in war gave uninterrupted fuccefs to his arms • 



quics would be celebrated by bloody w: 
among his lieutenants, liut theie rumours 
receive not the lead countenance from the 



♦' Arrian fays, that many reports were cfl ;" and that he had foretold his obfe- 
fpread com erning (he death of Alexander, 
(uih a% '.hat he had been poifoncd by the 
cmifl'..i ii-i of Antijiater, whom, as mentioned 

above in the text, he had recently deprived royal diary, which feem:. to have been carc- 

of the government of Greece and Macedon ; fully copied by Arrian, nor liom the hillo- 

that when afkeU to whom he bequeathed the ries of Ptolemy and Arillohulu-.. 

empire, he had anfwered, to the " llrong- * l I'lut. Oral. i. & ii. dc hortun. Alexand. 

and 



§7° 
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CHAP, and* his natural humanity, enlightened by the philofophy of Greece 

taught mm to improve his cpnquefts to the beft interefts of man- 
kind 4 \ In his extenfive dominions, he built, or founded, not lefs 
than feventy cities 4+ , the fituation of which being chofen with con* 
fummate wifdom, tended to Facilitate communication, to promote 

commerce, and to diffufe civility through the greateft nations of the 

earth 45 . It may be fulpe&ed, indeed, that he miftook the extent of 
human power, when, in the courfe of one reign, he undertook to 
change the face of the world ; and that he mjfcalculated the ftub- 
bornnefs of ignorance, and the force of habit, when he attempted to 
enlighten barbarifm, to ibften fervitude, and to tranfplant the im- 
provements of Greece into an African and Afiatic foil, where thev 
have never been feen to flourish. Yet let not the defigns of 
Alexander be too haftily accufed of extravagance- Whoever ie- 
rioufly confiders, what he attually performed before his thirty-third 
year, will be cautious of determining what he might have accom- 
plilhed, had he reached the ordinary term of human life. His 
refources were peculiar to himfelf; and fuch views, as well as 
adions, became him, as would have become none befkles. In the 
language of a philofophical hiftorian, " he feems to have been given 

to the world by a peculiar difpenfation of Providence, being a man 
like to none other of the human kincT''. 

43 Plutarch fays, the nations conquered by not to marry, their mothers; the Scythim 
Alexander might adopt the language of The- 
miitoclcs, when, in confequencc of his ba- 

nilhmcnt from Greece, he was railed to great 44 Vid. Plut. dc Fortun. Alexand. tit. li. 
wealth and honour in A fin. 11 <i 

>../x{G-x, H (xr> aTT*?:y.ih:<." " O in y children ! 
we fhould have been undone, had ue not 



to bury, and not to eat, their dead." Pluu 
ibid. 



- — w V W ^ V V W r W M 

p. U7- In ^e language of Plutarch, he 
jawed Afia with (J reek cities. 

45 Pint. ibid. Diodor. Sicul. xvii. 83. 



been undone. " In the fame manner, thofe Stephan. Byzant. in voc. AXi&ufyia 
nations, had they not been van<] uuiwd by 



uX>w auV.v7rfap» Arri;in, p. iCH. limy 



Alexander, had not been civililcd, Kg/pt 

would not boalr. her Alexandria, Mcfopota- far he was an inilrumcnt in the hands of Pi- 

mia her Scleucia, Sec. And again, li Alex- vine Providence, belongs not to the fuhirct 

andcr taught marriage to the Hyrcanians, of prophanc hillory to en.iuirc. On this fuh- 

and agriculture to the Arachnid. He taught j<ct, the render may fee Hifliop Lowth on 

the Sogdians to maintain, and not to kill Ifaiah, xix. 18. and xxiv. 14. 
their parents; the Pcrfians to iclpcct, and 



8 



From 



r 
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Fro 



the part which his father Philip and himfelf a&ed in the 



affairs of Greece, his hiftory has been tranfmitted through the im- 

The 



CHAP. 

XXXIX. 




The faults or 
crimes of 
which he is 



pure channels of exaggerated flattery, or malignant envy, 
innumerable fi&ions, which difgrace the works of his biographers, leafed', 
are contradicted by the raoft authentic accounts of his reign, and in- 
confiftent with thofe public tranfa&ions, which concurring autho- 
rities confirm. In the prefent work, it feemed unneceflary to ex- 
patiate on fuch topics, fince it is lefs the bufinefs of hiftory to repeat, 
or even to expofe errors, than to felecl and imprefs ufeful truths. 
An author, ambitious of attaining that purpofe, can feldom indulge 



the language of 



general panegyric 



He will acknowledge, that 



Alexander's anions were not always blamelcfs ; but, after the moft 
careful examination, he will affirm, that his faults were few in 
number, j.id rciuheu Irora his fituation rather than from his cha- 
racter. 

From the firil years of his reign, he experienced the crimes of refulted from 

# . 1# his fituation 

difaffedtion and treachery, which multiplied, and became more dan- rather than 
gerous, with the extent of his dominions, and the difficulty to go- faften" Cha ~ 
vern them. Several of his lieutenants early afpired at independence; 
others formed confpiracies againft the life of their mafler. The firft 
criminals were treated, as wc have already feen, with a lenity be- 
coming the generous fpirit of Alexander. But when Philotas, the Olymp. 
fon of Parmenio, and even Parmenio 47 himfelf, afforded rcafon to a. C.V^ 
fufpedl their fidelity ; when the Macedonian youths, who, according 

to the inftitution of Philip, guarded the royal pavilion, prepared to 



47 Philotas was punifhed in the country of der. Arrian thinks, that the death of Par- 
the Arii ; Permenio was put to death in Mc- mcnio was ncccflary to his mailer's fafety. 

Although the evidence of this general's guilt 
has not been handed down to poitcrity, 



dia. Curtius (I. vi. c. vii. & feqq.)» who 
has given the f ailed account of thefc execu- 



tions, fays, that Philotas defcrved not the Alexander, it ie certain, believed him guilty, 
compaflion of his friends: " Amicorum mi- He who difdained to conquer his enemies by 
fericordiam non meruit." He leaves it un- deceit, cannot, without proof, be fuppofed 
certain whether Parmenio fell a facrificc to capable of trcachcrouily afl'affinating his 
his own treafon, or to the policy of Alcxan- friend*. 

.murder 



&J2 
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murder their fovereign **, he found it neceflary 



to hold with a firmer hand the reins of go^ 
)j unexampled profperity, and the fubmilfive 

nations, his loftinefs difgufted the pride of 



lenient fyftem, and 
vernment. Elated by i 
reverence of vanquifhed 
his European troops, p; 
been accuftomed to regard themfelves rather as his companions, 
than fubjedts. The pretenfions which found policy taught him to 
form and to maintain, of being treated with thofe external h 0 - 



Macedonian 



nours ever claimed 



the monarchs 
of the Greek? 



mortal 



ghly offended 
it impious to 
vereign. Yet 



♦ 8 This confpiracy is related by Arrian, Juftin, l.xv. c. iii. Philoftntus, I. viii. c. i. 

J. iv. c. xiii. and xiv. The fcene was Bac- Diodor. Sicul. pp. 356, & 358. Diogen. 

tra, or Zariafpa, the capital of Baftria. At Laert. in Ariftot. Suidas, ad voc. As an 

a hunting-match, the king, being ready to example of the injufticedone the character of 

kill a boar, was anticipated by Hermolaus. Alexander, I mall infert the paflage of Seneca. 

To punifti the infolence of the youth, Alex- " Hoc eit Alexandri crimen seternum, qucd 

ander ordered him to be whipped. The dif- nulla virtus, nulla bellorum felicitas rcdimct. 

grace feemed intolerable to Hermolaus and Nam quoties quis dixerit, Occidit Pcrfaruni 

O - - t "ii* • 11*11 



his companions ; a confpiracy was formed to rnulta millia ; opponitur, et Calliilhencm. 
deftroy Alexander in his flccp. It was difco- Quoties diftum erit, omnia oceano tenu> vi- 
vered by Ptolemy, the fon of Lagus. The cit, ipfam quoque tentavit novis clartibus, A 

imperium ex angulo Thracia: ufque aJ 
orientis terminos protulit ; dicetur, fed Cal- 

lilthenem occidit. " Yet this Callifthenes \us 
a traitor, whofe writings are mentioned with 
contempt by Arrian, loc. citat. Pol) bins 
t. ii. pp. 64, 33:. 8c t. iii. p. 45. Cicero 
ad Quint. Frat. 1. ii. cpift. xiii. & Loni;i- 
nus, c. iii. p. 14. The patrintifm oi the 
Creeks, and the envy of the Romans, coi; J 
never forgive the tranfeendant glory of Alex- 
ander, which eclipfed their own. In fpe. ik- 
ing of Philip and his fon, even Cicero (Jc 
Otfic) fays, 4< Alter fern per maguus, alter 
fepe turpiffimus." Stc like wife Livy, 1. ix. 
c. xviii. The laft mentioned writer d. ix. 



youths confefled their guilt, and declared 
that they had been confirmed in their pur- 
pofe by Callifthenes, the fcholar of Arif- 
totle, an arrogant and morofe man, who, 
ihehered by the cloak of philofophy, info- 
lently brow-beat the prince, whom he was 
bound to refpeft (Arrian, p. 871.) The 
confpirators were ftoncd to death ; a punifh- 
ment common in that age, when pcrfons 
accufed were tried before numerous aflem- 
blies, whofe indignation frequently burft 
forth, and deltroyed atrocious offenders on 
the fpot, with the firft inftrtimcnts of death 
that chance ofTered to their hands. Cal- 
lifthenes was dragged round the army in 



Such is the be ft authenticated ac c. xvii.) goes out of his way to allege very 



chains. 

this affair, concerning which 
the variations of ancient writers arc in- 

Vid. Arrian, I. 



count of 



inconclufive arguments for believing, that 
had Alexander turned his arms agaiult l;aJy, 



pumerable. 
Citftius, 1. viii. c. viii. 



iv. c. xiv. 
Seneca Suafor. i. 



he would have certainly been conquered by 
the Romans. 

had 
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remitted formalities confecrated by the practice of ages, he CHAP, 
fenfibly have loft the refpeft of his Afiatic fubjefts. 



With 




quilhed, he affe&ed 



and 



J U P J 



claim liberally admitted by the avarice or fears of the Libyan priefts, 
and which, he had reafon to expert, could not be very obftinately 
denied by the credulity of the Greeks and Macedonians, who uni- 
verfally acknowledged that Philip, his reputed father, was remotely 
defcended from the Grecian Jupiter- But the fucr.efs of this defign, 
which might have entitled him, as fori of Jupiter, to the fame obei- 
fance from the Greeks, which the Barbarians readily paid him as 
monarch of the Eaft, was counteracted, at firft by the fecrct difplea- 
fure, and afterwards by the open indignation, of feveral of his ge- 
nerals and courtiers. Nor did the condudt of Alexander tend to ex- 
tricate him from this difficulty. With his friends, he maintained that 
equal intercourfe of vifits and entertainments, which charadterifed the 
Macedonian manners ; indulged the liberal flow of unguarded con- 
vention ; and often exceeded that intemperance in wine, which 
difgraced his age and country. 

On fuch occafions his guefls, or entertainers, enjoyed and abufed MarJrr of 
the indecent familiarity to which they had been accuftomed with oivmu. 
their kings ; but which the temper of Alexander, corrupted by pro- ^ xili ; u 
perity and flattery, was no longer able to endure. A fcenc of 
drunken debauchery, which muft appear highly difgufting to the 
propriety of modern manners, proved fatal to Clitus, who, em- 
boldened by wine, daringly infulted his prince, vilified his nobleft 
actions, and derided his prctenfions to divinity. The king, being 
likewife intoxicated, was no longer matter of himfelf, when Clitus, 
who had been once carried from his prefence, returned a fecond 
time to the charge, and behaved more infolcnlly than before. In 
an unhappy moment, Alexander thrufl a fpcar into the brcaft of his 
Vol. II. 4 R friend : 



r, 
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IS 



friend 49 ; but inftantly repenting his fury 
himfelf by the fame weapon, had he not be 
tendants. The bitternefs of his repentance, 
remorfe, which neither flattery could foften, 
rendered his life burdenfome, and his adions 
he affumed the Perfian drefs and ornaments; 
oriental defpotifm ; employed, and often preferred the Barbarians ; 

and, in feveral 



inconfiftent. At times, 
difplayed the pomp of 



paflages of his reign, this fuccefsful 



queror 



fubmiffi 



of the Greeks and M 



r 

donians. 



i 



Difficulties of The indignation or jealoufy of the latter, tinged the faireft of hi 
fituSo^and adions with dark and odious colours. About a year before his 



the magna- 
nimity by 
which he 

overcame 
ihcm. 



faded at Oois on the Tigris, which fh 



difficulties of his fituation, and the magnanimity 
came them. Having; aflembled the Macedonian 



he declared 



to them 



fuch as felt 



from 



fatigues of 
and fafely 



to their re- 



fpe&ive provinces. This propofal, which ought to have been ac- 



cepted with grat 



heard with difguft. The foldiers re- 



fieded, that the army had recently increafed by an acceffi 



4 * Montcfquieu, who (Voltaire only ex- be overcome by drunken nefs and anger, /»:- 

c-ptrd) is the mofl diftinguifhed modern apo- rian, p. 84. 

50 Agis, an Argivc poet, and Anaxarchus 

the Sophift, endeavoured to cure his melan- 

choly. The latter told him, that J nil ice 



logift of Alexander, fays, " II fit deux mau- 
vaiicb anions; il brula Perlcpolis 8c tua 
Clitus. (Efprit des L«ix, I. x. c. xiv.) The 



(lory of the burning of Pcrfrpolis we have was defcribed by the ancients as feated near 
already refuted. The death of Clitus, Arif- the throne of Jupiter, to indicate that rifllu 
tobulus, cited by Arrian, afcribes entirely to 
theinfolcnce and folly of Clitus himfelf, and 
totally exculpares Alexander. But Arrian 



and wrong depended on the will of kings, all 
whofe actions ought to be held juft by tlicm- 
felvcs and others. This flagitious lerv lity 



obferves, like a philrfopher, ihat Alexander Arrian fpurns with indignation, and br;:mls 



was juftly blamcable in allowing himfelf to with infamy. Arrian, p. 84. 

5 



thoufand 
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thoufand Barbarians, armed and accoutred after the European fafhion, C X ^ X ^ X P * 
trained to the Grecian difcipline and exercifes, and inftrutted in the 
arts and language of the vi&ors. The king, they thought, no 
longer cared for the fervice of his veterans,, and therefore difmiffed 
them with contempt. The fpirit of fedition feized the camp ; the 
Macedonians unanimoufly demanded their difcharge ; fome adding 
with feoffs, " That he had no farther ufe for them ; his father Am- 
nion could fight his battles." At thefe words, the king fprung from 
the roftrum on which he flood, and commanded the mod audacious 
to be feized by his Targeteers, and condu&ed to immediate execu- 
tion. This prompt feverity appeafed the rifing tumult. The foldiers 
remained motionlefs and filent, doubtful or terrified. Alexander 
again mounted the roftrum, and fpoke as follows : " It is not my de- His own ac- 



Macedo 



lians, to change your refolution. Return home, with- rei^n of Phi- 
out hindrance from me. But, before leaving the camp, firft learn h ?™ d h i™- 

felf. 

to know your king and yourfelves. My father Philip (for with 

him it is ever fit to begin), found you, at his arrival in Mncedon, 

miferable and hopelefs fugitives; covered with fkins of fheep ; feed- 



mountains 



defend 



and Treballi. Having repelled the ravagers of your country, he 



brought you from the mountains 
conlide. not in your faftneflcs. but 



to 



:s, but in your valour. By his wiillom 
and difcipline, he trained you to arts and civility, enriched you with 
mines of gold, inftru&ed you in navigation and commerce, and ren- 
dered you a terror to thofc nations, at whole names you ufed to trem- 
ble. Need I mention his conqucfts in Upper Thrace, or thole ftill 
more valuable in the maritime provinces of that country? Having 
opened the gates of Greece, he chaftifed the Phocians, reduced the 

Theflalians, and, while I lhared the command, defeated and hum- 
bled the Athenians and Thebans, eternal foes to Maccdon, to whom 
you had been fucccflively tributaries, fubjetts, and Haves. But my 

4 R 2 father 
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father 



difcretion the affairs of 



univerfal 



appointment not more honourable to himfelf, than glorious for his 
country. At my acceffion to the throne, I found a debt of five him- 



fi 



I contracted a frefli 
om Macedon, whole 



boundaries feemed unworthy to confine you, fafely crofTed the Hel- 
lefpont, though the Perfians ftill commanded the fea. By one viftory 



iEolia 



By our courage 



of 



kgyp 



our 



empire. Yotir's now are Ba&ria and Aria, the productions of India, 



of Sufa 



on. 



You are generals, princes, fatraps. What have I referved for myfclf, 
but this purple and diadem, which mark my pre-eminence in toil and 
danger I Where art: my private trealtires"? Or why l'hould 1 collect 

them ? Are my pleafures expenfive ? You know that I fare worfc 



of 



Let 



him, who dares, compare with me. Let him bare his bread, and I will 
bare mine. My body, the fore part of my body, is covered with 
honourable wounds from every fort of weapon. I often watch, that 
you may enjoy repofe; and to teflify my unremitting attention to 
your happinefs, had determined to fend home the aged and infirm 
among you, loaded with wealth and honour. But fince you arc 
all delirous to leave mc, Go! Report to your country men, that, 
unmindful of the fignal bounty of your king, you entruded him to 
the vanquiflied Barbarians. The report, doubtlefs, will befpeak your 



si n 



gratitude and piety s \ 



31 It npprars from Arrian, that Alexander fuch public defigns ns fecmcd conducive to 
freaks of ihcfc, as diilind from the military the profperity of the empire, 
fund, ar.d other revenues, employed in paying 51 Arrian, p. 152, & feqq. 
and rewarding his troops, and in executing 

Having! 



* 
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Having thus fpoken, he fprang from the roftrum, and haftened C X 5 X | X P * 
to the palace, accompanied only by his guards. During two daysj ••— . 
none were admitted to his prefence. On the third, he called the Per- fj>n? at Opis 
fian nobles of diftindtion,. and diftributed among them the principal g^ heTl " 
departments of military command. He then iflued orders, that cer- 01 .>'. m P- 

C X 1 I 1 • ^_ 9 

tain bodies of the Barbarian infantry and cavalry (hould be called A. C. 325. 
the royal battalion, and royal cohort, and by fuch other names as 
commanded greateft refpett. Apprized of thefc innovations, the 
Macedonians who had long remained in confufion before the tribunal, 
afraid to follow Alexander, and afraid to allow his retiring unat- 
tended, flocked around the palace, and dcpofited their arms at the 
gate,, humbly requeuing to fee their king, and declaring that they 
would never ftir from the place, till their tears had moved his com- 
paflion. Alexander came forth, beheld their abafement, and wept. 
The affe&ing filence, marked by alternate emotions of repentance 
and reconciliation, was at length broke by Callines, a man highly 
efteemcd in the cavalry : " Thy Macedonians, O king ! are 
grieved that the Perfians alone fhould be called thy kindred, and 
entitled as fuch to embrace thee, while none of themfelves are al- 
lowed to tafte that honour 51 ." Alexander replied, " From this mo- 
ment you are all my kindred." Callings then ltepped forward and 
embraced him ; and fevcral others having followed the example, 
they all took up their arms, and returned to the camp with Ihouts 
of joy, and fongs. 



Of all men 



of 



rians) Alexander was the moll mindful of Ins duty to the gods. To ron?mwt7>y 
thank heaven for the happy illue of this tranfaftion, he celebrated a ^,5^,^° 
folemn facrilicc, and, after the facrilice, an entertainment for the 1Jcrhans - 
principal of his European and Afiatic fubjeds. The Macedonians 
were next to his pcrfon ; the Perfians next the Macedonians ; tlxe 



51 Arrinn fays, " While none of them- uttv t» v yt)(i/T<u Tai.Tr; tk> ti/ai»<. Arrian, 



frlves cvn la lie J thai honour." Mxk>$^u-¥ p. 154 



Grecian 



- 



6yB 
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Divifion of 

Alexander's 

Gonquefts. 
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Grecian priefts and Perfian magi joined in common libations, in- 
voking perpetual concord, and eternal union of empire, to the Mace- 
donians and Perfians. Soon afterwards, the invalids, whofe difmif- 
fion had produced the mutiny, gladly returned home. Alexander 
difcharged their arrears, allowed them full pay until their arrival in 
Macedon, and granted each foldier a gratuity of two hundred 



pounds fterling. He again fhed 



upwards of 



ten thoufand men, who had ferved him in lb many glorious cam- 
paigns ; and, as a teftimony of his affectionate concern for their 
fafety, appointed Craterus, whom he loved as his own life 54 , to be 
their conductor. 

Such was the life of this extraordinary man, whofe genius might 
have changed and improved the ftate of the ancient world. But the 
fpirit of improvement is tranfient, and demands perpetual efforts: 



of dege 



It feems 



firft 



fucceffion to his throne, he left the field open for thofe bloody 



wars among 
difficulties. ' 



, which long defolated the earth. Yet the 
he was himfelf obliged to ftruggle, might 



teach him thr inipoflibility of fecuring the empire for the infancy of 



fon Hercules 



brother Aridams. 



Tl 



ic 



of 



Macedon 



fucceffion were never accurately afccrtaincd in 
:amp of a conqueror could not be expefled to 
prove a good fchool of moderation or juflice. The firft mcafuiv 
adopted by his generals was, to fct alide the natural claim of I la 

:r of Darius, and to appoint Aridauis, to- 
Roxana's pregnancy, if fhe brought loith 
f the monarchy. This whimlical dellina- 
tion announced little union or liability. Perdiccas, in virtue of 



cules, borr. of the daught 
gether with the fruit of 
a fon. to be ioint heirs ( 



poffeffing 



ring or feal of his deccafed maftcr, affumcd the 



regency: the troops and provinces were divided among Antigoiuir, 



54 Arrian, p. 155. 



Ptolemy, 
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Ptolemy, Craterus, and other chiefs, who, having been formerly the 
equals, difdained to remain the inferiors, of Perdiccas. Each, 
general trufted in his fword for an independent eftablifhment ; new 
troops were raifed and difciplined ; leagues formed and. broken ; the 
children and relations of Alexander, who became fucceflively pri- 
foners in different hands, all perifhed miferably ; nor was there any 

or any permanent fettlement of 
js in Phrygia confirmed Ptolemy 
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reflation 



55 



Upper 



in the pofleflion of Egypt, and Seleucus in that of 
The iflue of the fame battle gave Maccdon and Greece „ w v «» 4 «uuw, 
and Thrace, with fcveral provinces of Lower Afia, to Lyfi- 

machus* 

of Syria and Egypt, which continued 



The great 



kingdoms 



Subfequent 

hiitory of 



thenceforward, till fubdued by the Romans, to be governed by the ^ 

0 j Egypt and 

refpe&ive families of Seleucus and Ptolemy, never generally 57 adopted s > ria - 
the language or manners of their Grecian fovereigns. In Egypt r 



■ 

the firft fuccefTors of Alexander accomplifhed the commercial im- 
provements planned by that prince ; and the kings both of Egypt 
and of Syria affeded, in their magnificent courts, to join the arts 
and elegance of Greece to the pomp and luxury of the EafL 
But their oftentation was greater than their tafte ; their liberal cha- 
mbers were effaced by the continual contact of fervitudcj they funk 

55 Diodor. Sicul. 1. xix, & xx. paflim. Greek colonics in Europe, Afia, and Africa. 
3ft Arrian, pp. 160 & i6.j. 2. To the conquefls of Alexander, whofe 



57 Yet among the higher ranks of men, the armirs and garrifons were continually rein- 
Greek language continually gained ground, forced from Greece. 3. To the fociable and 
Before the Chri ilia n arra, it was fpoken by agreeable character of the Greeks. 4. To 
Jews, Romans, and Africans. It was the the excellence of the language itfclf (fee 
language of the learned and polite in Egypt 
and Syria, as well as in Italy and Carthage. 
It mutt have been underltood by all ranks of was fpoken in the middle of the fifteenth 
men in Judxa, fincc the infpired writers cm- century, when Conftantinople was taken by 
ployed it in propagating the gofpcl, which 
was to be fir it preached to the Jews. For 
this univcrfality, the Greek fecms to have 
been indebted, i. To the innumerable 



above,' chapters v. and vi.), whofe duration 
is as wonderful as its extent. The Greek 



the Turks; fo that, from the time of Homer, 
it fub filled with little variation, as a living 

tongue, for two thoufand and four hundred 
years. 

into 
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into the foftnefs and insignificance of hereditary defpots, whofc 
reigns are neither bufy nor inftrudive ; nor could the intrigues of 



minifters equally effeminate 
fucceed the memorable 



Grecian 



The weftem l n the hiftory of thofe kingdoms, the moft important event is 
Si's their conquefl by the Romans, who gradually feized all the weilern 
e cXdb°;" fpoils of the empire of Alexander, comprehended between the 



the Romans. Euphrates an d t h e Hadriatic 

the form of provinces- 
the name of Achaia, im 
to Italy 



diftinguifhed bv 



5» 



and its vices, 



Macedon 



of 

republic 



The acquifition of Syria doubled the revenues of that 
The fubiugation of Egypt doubled the price of commo- 



dities in Italy. Yet whatever might be the wealth 59 of thofe nations, 
they are entitled to little regard from pofterity, fince, from the death 
of Alexander, they were not diftinguimed by any invention that 



practice of 



peace 



Greece after £aft> was Efficient, indeed, to tinge, but too inconfidcrable to alter 
^!ei 8 nde°r. and affimilate, the vaft mafs of barbarifm. But as the principle of 

degeneracy is often ftronger than that of improvement, the floth and 
fcrvility of Afia gradually crept into Greece. That unfortunate 
country, drained of its molt cnterprifmg inhabitants, who citr.cr 

s» NotwithUanding the degeneracy of the Dcmollhenes, Plato, he. not thr.fi- of fi..- 

Greeks under the Macedonian and Roman Creek, their own cn-rmporancs , .he 

governments, their country, and particularly objefl, of admiration to Cicero and .Se n,, . , 

Athens, was long regarded as the principal to the writers of the Augullan age, to I !..■>, 

feat of arts and philofophy. But the Creek Tacitus, tec. But of tins more ... tne next 

artifts, as well as poets, orators, hiltorians, chapter. 

and philofophers, of later times, were mere » Of which fee an account cxtracled nun 



The feeble mixture of Grecian colonization diffufed 



imitators, who fell infinitely fhort of the the public rcg. Iters, in App.an. Ale*and. , 



in 



merit and fame of the great originals. The I 
works of Phidias and Apcllcs, of Sophocles, 




followed 
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followed the ftandard, or oppofed the arms, of Alexander, was 
equally infulted by the feverity and the indulgence of his fucceflbrs, 
fmce in either cafe, the Gieeks felt and acknowledged their de- 
pendence. Relu&antly compelled to fubmit to a matter, they loft 
that elevation of character, and that enthufiafm of valour, which had 
been produced by freedom, nourifhed by viftory, and confirmed by 
the juft fenfe of national pre-eminence- Their domeftic diflentions, 
by carrying them in great numbers into the fervice of foreign princes, 
thereby diffufed the knowledge of their ta&ics and difcipline through 
countries far more extenfi vc and populous than their own ; and amidfl 
all their perfonal animoiities, the captains of Alexander uniformly em- 
bracing the maxims of defpotifm, which their mafter magnanimoufly 
difdained, firmly and unitedly refifted and cruflied the rifing re- 
bellions of the Greeks, whole feeble and ill-condu&ed efforts for re- 
gaining their liberty, only plunged them deeper into fervitude. Des- 
titute of immediate and important objefts to roufe their activity, the 
example of their anceilors at length ceafed to animate and inipire 
them. The rewards of merit being withdrawn, men no longer 
afpircd at excellence- The fpirit of putriotifm evaporated ; the fire 
of genius was extinguiflied ; exertion periihed with hope; and, ex- 
rhiiivelv of the Achxan Lcaeuc' 0 . the unfortunate ifluc of which has 



c 



been already explained in this work \ Greece, from the age of 
Alexander, offers not any (cries of traniaclions highly memorable in 
the hiftory of arts or arms. 

co The judicious Puhhius ticnts the pre ft and aggrandifcincnt of the Roman re - 

Ach:e:m league, and other colhirr.i] tiahl- public, 
anions of the (Greeks and MawJi.ni.ins a- 61 Sec vol. i. p. 388. 
cpdodes in his invaluable hillory ul the pro- 



Vol. IT. 



4 s c: 11 a v. 
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CHAP. XL. 



State of Literature in the Age of Alexander — Poetry 



Mufic — Arts of Defgn — Geography — Aflronomy 



■Natural Hiflory — Works of Ariftotle — Philofo- 
phical Seels eftablified at Athens — Decline of Genius 
Tenets of the different SeSls — Peripatetic Philo- 



fophy — EJlimate of that Philofophy — Its Fate in the 
World — Coincidence in the Opinions of Ze?io and 
Epicurus — The Stoic Philojophy — EJlimate of that 



Philofophy — The Epicurean Philofophy — Charaflc 
Epicurus — Philofophy of Pyrrho — Conclufion. 




C H^A P. *|^N the latter years of Alexander, literature, philofophy, and the 

fine arts, difplaycd their brightcft charms ; yet the fource of that 



XL. 

State of lite- 




rature in 



the health and vigour, from which their beauty flowed, had already bc- 

ande°/ A1CX " S uu to military expeditions of that illuftrious conqueror 

were defcribed, and publiihed after his death, in the authentic and 
interefling narratives of Ptolemy and Ariflobulus ', who had been the 
witneffes and companions of his vivflorics. Hut his extraordinary 
exploits, and unexampled fuccels, which far eclipfed the imaginaiv 
renown of the fabled heroes of antiquity, produced, even in 1l, 
life-time, a crowd of writers, whofe credulity, and love of the mar- 
vellous, could only be exceeded by their mean adulation, and ll r- 
vile fuperftition \ Kxaggcration in matters of fad produced that 
fwclling amplification of ftyle, thole meretricious ornaments, and af- 



■ Arrian, in Proocm* 1 Lucian deScribcnd. Hiltor. 
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CHAP 
XL. 




fected graces, which chara&erifed the puerile and frigid compofitions 
of Callifthenes, Oneficritus, and Hegefias \ The falfe tafte of thefe 
pretended hiftorians, to whole pervcrfe induftry muft be afcribed the 
ridiculous trappings which have too long disfigured the auguft form of 
Alexander, was admired and imitated by many of their contempora- 
ries. The contagion infected even the orators; and it is wonhy of 
obfervation, that the verbofc emptinefs and bombaft of the Afiatic elo- 
quence, was firfl introduced into Greece, in the age which had ap- 
plauded the chafte and nervous compofitions of Lycurgus, Hype- 
rides, iEfchines, and Demofthcnes 4 . So true it is, that in every 
country where the human genius has attained its higheft point of 
perfection, a principle of degeneracy naturally carries things in a 
contrary direction ; becaufe thofe who are incapable of excellence, 
ftill covet diftinaion, and delpairing to equal their predeceffors in 
the beauties of truth and nature, lwve recourfe to falfe conceits and 

artificial refinements. 

Under the Macedonian government, Greece produced not any Poetry, 
original genius in the ferious kinds of poetry. The tragedies of 
Sophocles and Euripides ftill kept poflcflion of the theatre. But no 
lyric, no epic poet appeared, capable to adorn the exploits of Alex- 
ander, though that prince, intoxicated with the love of fame, mu- 
nificently rewarded the ignoble flattery of Agis, Cleon, Chicrilus, 
and other contemptible encomiafts ; who corrupted his heart, with- 
out vitiating his judgment, lince he declared, that he would rather 
be the Therlites of Homer, than the Achilles of Chccrilus \ Yet in Improve- 

7 mene of CO 

the fame age Philemon, Antii ha nes ', Lycon ', above all, the Athc- medy. 
nian Menander, earned comedy to the higheft perfection which it 
ever attained in any nation of antiquity. During the republican 
f«r,>, n f ^«Ar,Hn/.iu tlir mflit-ntmns nnd character of the Creeks 



1 



Straho, 1. xi*. p. 44 rt. 5 Arm. ad Herat. Art. Poet. v. 357. 

Dionyf. Halicarn. dc Strufluia Oration. I'urtius I. viu 



c. v. 



Lonyinusde Sublim. Cicero dc Orator. & 6 Atlim-riis, 1. xiii. p. 55;. 
dc Uar. Orator, pa flint. 7 Hut. Oral. ii. do Fortun. Alcxnnd. 



4 S 2 



were 
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CHAP. W ere extremel)*- unfavourable to this fpecies of writing. The liceti 




of 



wit and humour into petulance and buffoonery. The change of go- 
vernment and manners, requiring clue refpeft to the rules of pro- 
priety and the di&ates of caution, improved their difcernment, and 
gradually made them fenfible to that refined ridicule, where more i£ 
meant than faid, and to thofe more interefting, becaufe jufter, deli- 
neations of character, which diflinguifhcd the comic drains of Phi- 
lemon and Menander 8 . 
Mufic. Alexander, during his early youth, took delight in dramatic en- 

tertainments. Theflalus wao his favourite adlor, but Athenadorus 
was more approved by the public. To Athenadorus, the magiftrates 
who, according to the Grecian cuftom, were appointed to decide the 

pretenlions of rival candidates for theatrical fame, adjudged the prize 
of merit. The young hero declared, that this decifion gave him 
more pain than he would have felt at the lofs of his inheritance 9 . 

The muficians Timotheus 10 and Antigenides 11 dill difplayed the 
wonderful effects of their art ; but as the fe verity of education and 
manners continually relaxed in all parts of Greece, we find that 
mufic, originally dellined to purify and exalt the mind, was in later 
times univerfally employed to feduce and inflame the paflions ,x . 
Arts of dc- The arts of defign, painting, lculpture, and architc&ure, ap- 
^ gn ' pearcd in their higheft luftre in the age of Philip and Alexander, 

both which princes had no lefs tattc to judge n , than munihccncc to 
reward them. The eaftern expedition of the latter introduced, or at 
lcaft greatly multiplied, in Greece, thole precious and durable gems, 
which thenceforth exhibited fome of the fineft fpecimens of Grecian 
ingenuity. The (kill and tafte of Pyrgotcles were dillinguilhed in 
lhi6 valuable, though minute art lie enjoyed the exelulive lio- 

1 ViJ. Plut. Comp. Ariftoph. & Menand. 13 Judicium fubcile videndis artibus. 

* Plut. Orat. ii. dc Fortun. Alcxand- Horai. lipill. I.ii. Epilt i. v. 242. 

• u »cph.ctt. dc Mctr. w Plin. 1. vii. c. xxxvii. & Plutarch, in 



11 Plut Orat. dc Fortun. Alcxand. Alcxand. 
•° Arillot. Politic. 1. viii. c. vi. 



now 
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uour of reprefenring the figure of Alexander on gems, as did Ly- CHAP 
fippus of cafting it in bronze, and Apelles of painting it in colours l$ . 




Lyfippus was juftly admired for bringing back the art to a clofer Lyfippus. 
ftudy, and nearer imitation, of nature, without yielding to his pre- 
decefTors in ideal beauty l \ We have already mentioned his twenty- 
one equeftrian ftatues of the Macedonian, guards, flain in the battle of 
the Granicus. Pie is faid to have made fix hundred and ten figures 
in bronze 17 ; a number which, if not greatly exaggerated, would 
prove his facility of working to have far furpafTed that of all fta- 
tuaries, ancient or modern. The numerous lift of painters, contem- Apelles and 
porary with Apelles, indicates an extraordinary demand for their art ; tem^or^ry 
fince no profeffion, that is not gainful, will ever be very generally 
followed ,8 . The mod celebrated of thefe artifts were Amphion and 



aniits. 



Afclepiodorus , whom Apelles acknowledged as his fuperiors in 
fome parts of compofition ; Ariftides, the Theban, who was inimi- 
table in exprefTion 13 ; and Protogenes, of Rhodes, whom Ariftotle 



paint 



The infe- 



rior branches of the art, if not firft cultivated in that age, were then 
carried to perfe&ion. Pyreicus 11 confined hhnfelf to fubjedts of 
low life, and Antiphilus " 3 to caricatures, which the Greeks called 
Grylli. The theory and practice of painting was explained in many 
works, the lots of which is much to be regretted **. 

Amidft the great multitude of artifts, and writers on art, all Works of 

. c - Apelles. 

acknowledged the pre-eminence of Apelles, whole works were 
innumerable, and each fuJlicient to eftabliih his fame 15 . His pic- 



15 Vic!. Plin. Edit. Bcrolin. i. 221. iii. ,s P!in- iii. 2:2. 
217 — 2 «8. l ' J '-cm, iii. 2:6. 

16 Plin. iii. 194,, & feqq. 20 Idem, iii. ri; — 22{. 

17 The Sicur Falconet, who made the 11 1 le exhorted him to paint them " prop- 
famous ftatuc of" Peter the Great, thinks the tcr eternitatem rerum " Plin. ibid. 

tiling impofliblc, and gives a different mean • " x Piin. iii. 226. 

ing to the words of Pliny, See his obferva- 1J Idem, iii. 229. 

linns on the paflage, in his tranflation of the 14 Ide r, ibid, 

books of Pliny relative 10 the arts. Vol. ii. J - Phn, iii. 222, & frqq. 

Juaufaanc. 



twrc 
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ture of Alexander, grafping a thunderbolt, was fold to the temple of 
Ephefian Diana for four thoufand pounds. His Venus Anadyomene 
was damaged by accident ; none would venture to re ft ore the parts 
that had been effaced : fo that the injury of the pi&ure contributed to 
the glory of the artift. The model of this Venus was the beautiful 
Campafpe, the favourite miftrefs of Alexander, The fenfibility of 
Apelles was too deeply penetrated with the charms which he fo fuo 
cefsfully expreffed. Alexander was no fooner acquainted w r ith his 
paflion, than, in the language of Pliny, he made him a prefent, 
not only of Campafpc, but of his own affection, too little refpecting 
the feelings of the beloved objedt, at her degradation from being the 
miftrefs of a king, to become the pofleffion of a painter. Yet this 
celebrated artift, who enjoyed other ftriking proofs of his matter's 
partiality and friendfhip, lived on good terms with his brethren. AVith 
the franknefs of his age and nation, he affumcd the merit which bo- 
longed to him, and freely afterted, that none of his competitors could 
imitate the gracefulnefs 24 of his attitudes and figures. But in fome 

other branches of the art, he acknowledged himfclf inferior to fevcral 
of his ronteinpuiuiicb. The defire of feeing the works of Protogcncs 
carried him to Rhodes* He there found a rival not altogether un- 
worthy to alarm his jealoufy. But inftcad of yielding to the diclat 
of this unworthy paffion, he drew Protogenes from obfeurity ; railed 
the price of his pictures; and taught the Rhodians, who under- 
valued the fame talents in their fellow-citizen, which they admired 

in a ftrangcr, to acknowledge and refpett his merit 

Soon after the death of Alexander, painting and the kindred art 

ceafed*\ By this expreffion, Pliny means not, that they cealcd u 
be cultivated, but to make farther progrefs; fince neither the fcholau 
of Apelles and Lyfippus, nor thofe who came after them, were 



es 



17 



) 



■ 



* A 4< Dccflc iis unam vencrem dicebat quain Grxci charita vocant ; cetera omnia conii- 
gifle ; fed hie fola fibi neminem parcm." IMin. iii. 222, & 

a7 Plin. ibid. 11 " Ccffavic dcindc ars. n Plin. ibid. 

capable 
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capable to reach the glory of their predeceflbrs. The Greek kings 
5 f Egypt and Syria feem to have bent their attention rather to 
literature, than to the arts. But, in both, the fchools of Alexandria 
and Seleucia never afpired beyond the humble merit of imperfettly 
imitating thofe of Greece, In proportion to its neighbourhood to 
that country, the arts took firmer root in Alexandria than in Seleucia^ 
and from the fame circumftance, they feem to have flourifhed longer 
and more abundantly in the little principalities of Pergamus and 
Bithynia, than in the wealthy kingdoms of Syria and Egypt 19 . 

The expedition of Alexander contributed to the improvement of Geo^rap 
the fciences, both natural and moral. His marches were carefully 
meafured by Diognetes and Beton. Other geometers 30 were em- 
ployed to furvey the more remote parts of the countries which he 
traverfed ; and the exadt defcription of his conquefts, which, from 
thefe and other materials, he took care to have compiled by men of 
approved integrity and abilities, gave a new form to the iciencc of 

geography 31 . 

After the conqueft of Babylon, Alexander eagerly demanded the AArcnonn 
agronomical obfervations, which had been carefully preferred in 
that ancient capital above nineteen centuries. They remounted 
twenty-two hundred and thirty-four years beyond the Chrillian 
rera. By order of Alexander, they were faithfully tranfcribcJ, and 
tranfmitted to Ariflotlc 31 , who was probably prevented by his infirm 
Hate of health from accompanying his pupil to the Kafl ; or who, 
perhaps, voluntarily preferred a philofophieal retirement in Ai1mi>, 
to the glory of attending the compie/or oi the world. 

Nor was this the only prcfent to Ins preceptor, by which Alexander Nr. 
difplaycd at once his gratitude and love of U ienee. Natural hiih»:\ 



i. 

tii. 



ly Wiiikrlmnnn, C$v\\ liichic i!n Km-lliirs ac. Ac.kKhi. i! ■ S.irn*.-.. ! • . ;» i;. 
Aitrrthnms, p. 711, & fciji]. ,; I'ui 1 . .ipiM N -\\ . ■ i.i. :i .\;»fn.. 

J " Stiabo, I. ii. p. .| 7 • t ! '•■ 

Caflini fur l'Ori^inc tic 1\\ I 5 , ronom ir . 

v. a 5. 
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C H A P. was peculiarly indebted to his curiofity and munificence. At tTic 




expence of near two hundred thoufand pounds, a fum equivalent to 
two millions hi the prefent age, he colle&ed many rare productions 
of nature in different countries of Afia, and particularly that amazing 
variety of animals 33 , which Ariftotle has defcribed with fuch inimi- 
table precifion 4 in his work on that fubjeft. 

kdge Ikn0W " ^ ut w ^ atever obligations natural knowledge owed to Alexander, 

it would fcem that the moral fciences were not lefs benefited by Ins 
difcovcries and conquefL 35 . The ftudy of human nature mud have been 
greatly enlarged by fuch a wide furvey of manners, inftitutions, and 
ufages; nor was this advantage, perhaps, confined to thole who per- 
formed the expedition, whofe works have unfortunately pcrifticd ; fince 
the moral and political treatifes of Ariftotle difcovernot only more me- 
thod in his reafonings, but a more copious fund of fa£ts on which 
to reafon, than the writings of all his prcdeceffors together, not ex- 
cepting thnfe of the travellers Xenophon and Plato. 

The greatelt part of the works of Ariftotle were 
pofed before the Macedonian conqueft ; yet it is not improbable that 
this extraordinary man, whofe induflry was equal to his geniu*, 
continually retouched and improved them ; and it cannot be imagined 

that the rich harveft of fadts and obfervations collc&cd by his learned 
friends who accompanied Alexander, would be overlooked by a 
philofophcr, who feems not only ambitious to eclipfe his predeceflurs 
and contemporaries, but lolicitous to leave no gleanings of fame to be 
acquired by his lcholars and lucceffors. 
Works of " Ariftotle/ 1 fays Lord Bacon 1 ", "thought, like the Ottoman 

Arilluile. t . . • r i r n 

princes, that lie could not reign lecure, unlels he dellroyed all his 

11 Piin. 1. viii. c. xvi. which follows, Knew* i^o f -.a., Sec, 

34 Sec the admirable c riticifm on A rlflotle's mould be iludied by all princes who alpiie jo 

Hillnry of Animals by II u Hon, vol. i. glory ; a glory greater than power can \\wc ; 

3 ' The arts and fciences noc only flourifhed more cxicnfive and more permanent than 

in Alexander's time ; they lluuriilied, fays conquelt can confer. 

Plutarch, 1 %A A>.t^«»o " He was the cfli- 36 De Augm. Scicntiaruro, 1, iii. c. iv. 



doubtlefs com- 



ment caufc of this cflcdt. M The pafl'agc 

2 



brethren ; 
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^brethren nor was his literary ambition more exclufive than exor- c A p 

y\ Li. 

bitant. He afpircd to embrace the whole circle of the arts and 
fciences, and profefied to explain whatever can be known concerning 
the moral, as well as the material, world. Not fatisficd with ex- 
tending his empire to the utmoft verge of mtcllcdt, he boldly at- 
tempts queftions beyond all liuman knowledge, with the fame 
confidence that his pupil entered on a battle. But having to con- 
tend with enemies more ftubborn than the Pcrfians, his rafhnels was 
left fuccefsful than that of Alexander. 



He 



philofophy into contemplative and practical. 



The 



contemplative or abftradt philofophy, to which he firft gave the 

metaphvfics 37 , is obfeure throughout, often unintelligible, 



His philofo 
phy. 



name of metaphvfics' 7 , is 
dill more chimerical, but far lefs agreeable than that of his maftcr 
Plato. It comprehended not only the examination of thofe abftract 
ideas, cxlftaicc, fuhjlancc, quality, genus, fpecics, &c. which were* 
fo long and fo ufelcfsly tortured by the pcrverfc induftry of the" 
fchoolmen, but the general do&rines concerning mind or fpirit, par- 
ticularly the mind of the Deity. The human foul is treated in a 
feparate work ; in which it muft he acknowledged, that Ariftotlc lias 



made new names, rather than new difcovcrics j and the dodtrine of 
the immortality is no where lb fully elucidated by this philofophcr, 
as it had keen by Plato. 



37 By fome writers it is fuppoled, that 
this title uns bellowed on the fourteen books 



feparate from matter; ph\ lies uhich c:.- 

niincd the nature ofinateii.il ful-i 1 . ance<, .11 • 



nfAiiltotle, immediately following his Phy- the human foul; and m.uiicm .iks, \vh..li 

lies, 1^ Amiionicus of Rhodes, a IVripatetic examined certain propertic . uf Uod\ t nS- 

philoA pher in theageof Aiifiullus who pub- HracUd from body. The practical philo.c - 

liflied the firft complete edition of Ariltotlc's phy of Aniloile, which ivas intended to rc- 

uotkv. From rhat time, the v.oious fuhjecti gulaic the intelledu.il and moral t.pcra;icns 

thefe fourtt e, bonks were ton- of men, comprehended fo"ic, under uhnh 

crived as conilitutinj; one bram h (.1 fcieme. he fcerm to have included 1 - one and cut; 

tifm ; and morals, includiire u-crnonncb ard 

hitiw and practical. The full comprehended pniiii Sec Straho, p.<^..\ and Basle's 

trrUph\lirs which examined the Rcnt'ial Dictionary, article 'J Yranmon. 
pioperries of being, and the cilcncc of things 



(rente 1 in 



Auilotlc had divided philofoph. ieto (prcu- 



Vol, II. 
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c: H A P. The natural philoibphy of Ariftotle deferves the name of meta- 

phyfic, in the modern fenfe of that word, iince he explained the laws 
of the univerfe, by comparing abftraft ideas, not by obfervation and 
experience* When he delcends to particulars, he betrays more 
ignorance concerning the motions and magnitudes of the hea- 
venly bodies, than many of his predeceflbrs. With the anatomy 
of man and other animals, he was well acquainted, confiderin£ the 



grofs errors which generally prevailed in the age in which he lived. 
ChemiAry was not yet invented. Since the introduction of the ideal 
philoibphy, men had ceafed to objerve nature ; it could not therefore 
be expected that they fhould imitate her operations, and examine 
her by the teft of experiment. In mathematics, Ariftotle appears tu 
have-been lets verfed than his predeceflbrs, Pythagoras and Plato; 
although, in the invention of the art of fyllogilm, he difplays a per- 
feverance of mental energy, which, had it been directed to the mathe- 
matical fciences, might have produced the greateft discoveries. 

Logic, The fcepticifm of his contemporary Pyrrho, and ftill more the 

captious fophiflry of the Eriflics, mfght naturally engage Ariftotle to 
examine with more attention than his predeceflbrs, the nature of 

truth, and the means of defending it againft the attacks of decla- 
mation, and the ihares of fubtlety. He undertook, therefore, the 
arduous tafk, of rcfolvxng all reaioning into its primary elements, and 
of deducing from thence the rules by which every conclufion mult he 
connected with its premifes, in order to render it legitimate. 'This h, hi 
defign he accomplilhed ; having created on a Angle axiom, a larger 
iyftem of abltradl truths, all fortified by demembration, than wac 
ever invented and perfected by any other man. The axiom from 
which he fets out, and in which the whole terminates, is, that what- 
ever is predicated of a genus, may be predicated of every ipec ies : ml 
individual contained under it. But the application ol this axiom is 
for the mo(t part fufliciently obvious, without the rules of Aril) '•.!■:; 

whole logic, how fuccefsful foever it might prove againft the fuh: 1 "- 



8 



ues 
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of the Sophifts and Erl/I. 



C H A P. 

XL. 



man 




or nature, on which all ufeful clifcovcries rtfuft be founded. 



From the general wreck of literature, in which many of Ariftotle's His critical 
writings pcrifhed 31 , had nothing been faved but the works above- writings, 
mentioned, it mud be confefled tliat the preceptor of Alexander 
would not greatly merit the attention of pofterity. In his abftraG: 
or metaphyseal philofophy, we can only lament vaft efforts mifpent, 
and great genius miiapphed. But, in his critical and moral, and 

above all, in his political works, we find the fame penetrating and 
comprehenfive mind, the fame fubtlcty of reafoni ng, and vigour of 
intellect, dire&cd to objedls of great importance and extenfive utility. 
The condition of the times in which he lived, and the opportunities 
peculiar to himfelf, confpircd with the gifts of nature, and the habits 
of induftry, to raife him to that eminence, which was acknowledged 
by his contemporaries, and admired by pofterity. 

Fie was born in the lirft year of the ninety-ninth Olympiad, at rffe great op- 

' + portuniciesof 

Stagira, a provincial city of Macedon, and educated at the court of improve- 
Pella, where his father was king's phyfician. In his early youth, he was a. c! 363. 
font to Athens, and remained there twenty years an affiduous fcholar 

of Plato, in a city where literature and the fine arts were cultivated 
with unexampled iuccels, and where the philofophic fpirit, though 
often improperly directed, flouriJhed in the utmoft vigour. Selected 
the difcernment of Philip, to guide and confirm the promiiing 
difpofitions of his admired Ion, he returned to his native country, 

and continued eight years at the Macedonian court. Whatever be- 
nefit accrued to Alexander from the inftr uftions of Ariftotlc, it is 
certain that the latter derived great advantages from the gratitude of 
his royal pupil. Of thi.s, ieveral proofs have already occurred; 
and perhaps it may be afcribed to the munificence of Alexander, 




Sec the fate of his works carefully related in fiaylc's Dictionary, article Tyrannum. 

4 T 2 that 
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His long re 

fiJence at 



that his preceptor was enabled to form a library 39 , a work of pro- 
digious expence in that age, and in which he could only be rivalled 
the Egyptian and Pergamenian kings. But the library of Ari~ 
ftotle was colle&ed for ufe, not merely for oftentation *\ 

The laft fourteen years of his life he fpent moftly at Athens, fur- 




Athens; rounded with every affiftance which men 41 and books could afford 

him, for profecuting his philofophical inquiries. The glory 0 f 
Alexander's name, which then filled the world, enfured tranquillity 
and refpecft to the man, whom he diftinguifhed as his friend; but 
after the premature death of that illirftrious protc&or, the invidious 
jealoufy of priefts and fophifts inflamed the malignant and fupcrfli- 
tious fury of the Athenian populace; and the fame odious- pafliom 
which proved fatal to- the offenfivc 42 virtue of Socrates, fiercelv 
allailed the fame and merit of Ariftotle. To avoid the cruelty of 
perfecution, he fecretly withdrew himfelf to Chalcis, in Euba?;r. 



and death. This 



OJymp. 
cxiv. 3. 

A. C. 322. 

i£ut. 63. 



per- 



fonal fafety ; but left his conduct fhould appear unmanly, when con- 

trailed with the firmnefs of Socrates m a firailar fituation, he con- 
defcended to apologile for his flight, by faying, that he wa'S unwil- 
ling to afford the Athenians a fecond opportunity " to fin againfl phi- 



few 



He feems to have furvived his retreat from Athens 
is; vexation and regret probably fhortened his days 



4+ 



Philofophical 
feds efta- 
bhfhed at 
Athene. 



Notwkhftanding the occafional perfecutions of fpeculative men, 
philofophy had fixed its roots too deeply in Athens, to be extirpated 
by the temporary phrenzy of a capricious populace. Thcophruttiu 



J0 Strabo. 

40 The Egyptian and Pergamenian kings 

were lovers rather of books than of learning. 
They confidcicd a great library as contri- 
buting to the foperfluous magnificence of 
royalty. Vid. Galen. Comment. 2. in Hip- 
pocrat. de Natur. Horn. 

4< Ariftotle probably had many aftHlanta 
in his philofophical cnquiiies and compofi- 



sua' ■ ?.7»'» 'i .av<i cvvi^ym i^wv, EthlC ,,N.- 

corn. 1. x. c. vii. 

41 Virtutem incolumem odimus 

SabJaum ex oculis quajrimus invidi. 

1 1(1 r a ( t . 



4 1 



I. iii . c. \'\. 

44 I. acre. I. v, in Ariftot. & Auflor. ci 
tat. apud Druckcr. Hillor. Philofoph. vol i. 



p. 787, 5c iccjij. 



cab uly 
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CHAP. 




calmly fucceeded Ariftcnle in the Peripaton, or walk of the Lyceum, c w x £ 
from which place their followers retained the name of Peripatetics 4 \ 
At the fame time, Zeno taught virtue in the Stoa, or Portico, from 
which his difciples derived the appellation of Stoics 46 . Epicurus 
explain z&J>leafure in thofe well-known gardens, which w r ere diftin- 
guifhed by his name 47 . The followers of Diogenes > the Cynic, ftill 
aflembled in the Cynofarges 45 ; Speufippus and Xenocrates fuc- 
ceeded Plato in the academy 49 ; and even Pyrrho, the Elian, the 
founder of the fceptical feci:, who had accompanied Alexander in his 
eaftern expedition, and fhared the munificence of that prince s \ be- 
came, after the death of his benefactor, a citizen of Athens Thus 
did that illuftrious city, after the extinction of its freedom, and of 
its military glory, dill maintain its pre-eminence in literature, phi- 
lofophy, and the fine arts. In the age of Alexander, Athens, as the 
feat of learning, aflumcd that precife form, which it exaftly preferred 



genius 



feven centuries, till the deftrudive invafion of Greece by Alaric, a.D. 596. 
and the Goths For it is worthy of obfervation, that the philofo- ec Ine ° 
phers, who, during this long interval, perpetuated the feveral feels, 
fubmiffively followed the opinions of their refpedive maflers. Soon 
after the age of Alexander, genius difappeared j literature and the 
arts alike degenerated; no new fed arofe; few innovations, and 
thofe unfucccfsful, were attempted ; and thus the period, which has 
been afligncd for the termination of the prefent work, litems to have 
bounded the progrefs of the human mind; whether,, according to the 
obfervation of Longinus, becauie liberty is the heft nurfc of genius, 
and Angularly adapted, by cherifhing the emulation and the hopes, 

<' The common opinion, that the fol- 49 Suidas in Speufipp. Lacrt. 1. iv. c. r, 
lowers of Ariilotlc were called Peripatetics, 8c fcqq. 

7tf Uiottatw. 14 Ex clcambulationc 5 ' Sextus Empiric. Pyrrhon Hvpoiyp. I. i. 



adopted by Cicero and others, h refuted by c. iu. 

the authors cited by liruckcr, v. i. p. 7S7. 51 f-tert. in Pyrrhon. 

4t» J^crt. vii. c. 51 Sec Gibbon's Hillary of the Ronwn 

♦ 7 Cicero ad Attic. I. ii. cpift. 24. Empiie, v. iii. c. xxx. 



48 Idem. ibjd. 



to 
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C ff A P. to excite the energies, of thofe born to true excellence 53 ; or becaufe, 




in the words of a great philofopher, " there is a pitch of exaltation, 
as well as of depreffion, to which, when any nation has attained, its 
affairs necefiarily return in an oppofite dire&ion." 
Tenets of the Inftead of examining this fpeculative queilion, which the world is 

different 

feds. perhaps lull too young to enable us with accuracy to determine, it 

will better fuit the defign of an hiftorical work, to explain the tenets 
of the different fchools of philofophy, then fir ft cftablifhed in Athens; 
briefly to relate their various fuccefs in the world ; and to inquire, 
with becoming modefty, how far thofe artificial fyftcms of happinefs 

correfpond with the natural dictates of unperverted fentiment, and 



impartial reafoa* 



Tenets of the 



of 



recognifetl, like 



tea?*™ 110 Socrates and Plato, the dignity of human nature, and placed the 

chief happinefs of man, not in the agreeablenefs of his paffive fe illa- 
tions, but in the proper exercife M of his intellectual and moral 

powers- According to Ariftotle, the habit of this exercife, directed 
by right realbn, conftituted the higheft excellence of man, in the 
fame manner as the excellence of other animals, and even of the 
vegetable and mineral kingdoms, refulted from the perfection of 
thofe qualities, by which they are refpedively diftinguifhed. Yet, 
as man is a compound being, confifting of mind and matter, it 
feemed evident that his well-being mud in fome mcafurc depend on 
the condition of his body, and on the means neceffary to maintain 
this inferior part of his nature in its mod pcrfett ftatc. The abfence 
of difcafe and infirmity, and the proper conftitution of all our bodily 
organs, arc things defirable not only on their own account, but as 
furnifhing us with the opportunity and the means to exert thofe 



53 Long, de Sublim. fe£l. 44. ■ y*i, M. Anton, vi. $ i . 11 The 

54 The Stoics adopted, on this occafion, vain-glorious man places his own happinefs in 
both the fentiments and the language of the action of others ; the voluptuous man, in 
Ari/lotlc. 0 fj.iv (pt\'.i'j*(,- t aX>.'.T^nc v iit^ymt ,i, .» h is paffive fcnfations ; the wife man, in his 
ayaiu wKu\ap&a.n\. q it &*M$'i ><, »o»a> 7n»a»»' I St own active exertions. " 

menial 
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mental energies, from which our principal felicity refults. In 



feme 



CHAP. 
XL. 




defirable 



of our bodily wants, but as the inftruments through which a wife 
man is enabled to exercife his virtues, and accomplifh his purpofes. 
Amidft great calamities 55 , Ariftotle required not that perfeft felf- 
command to which fome philofophers pretended. He allowed a 
moderate degree of perturbation, as fuitable to the weaknefs of 

le prcfent conflitution of things, he thought a 



fenfibility of p 



fince 



refentment enabled us to repel injuries 55 , and grief for paft misfor- 
tunes made us vigilant to prevent the evils that might otherwife 
overtake us. But although this great philcfophcr acknowledged the 
influence of fortune in human affairs, and thought it impcflible for 
the firmeft of men to remain unmoved amidft the miferies of Priam 57 ; 
he maintained, however, that we ourfelvcs were the principal archi- 
tects of our own happinefs. The attainment of this great objeft 
depended far more on our own thoughts and reflections, which 
were ever and intimately prefent with us, and on the conltitution of 

1 

our own minds, which were in fome meafure fubject to our own 
direction and controul, than on our external fituation and cireum- 
ftances, which only affe&ed us by accident, and over which we 

commonly enjoyed but little power, and fomctimcs none. The 
perfection of oin virtue, wliich was entirely our own work, /hone 
forth with peculiar lullrc amidlt the gloom of unmerited calamity. 
When we bore it with becoming patience, we rejoiced in our own 
fortitude; and this inward pleadirc always alleviated the finart of 
external wounds. AHaultcd by the molt terrible afflictions, a wile 



55 Ol Tt i« r* r i r; > 1.1/'- -r.-M , t chamber of a flavc. TJi r*,." utto a»»- 

«rt uo Tu» 71//^- " >' v i .c tl . xu-d.n ti^wiot+Oii* I'.tllic. Nii'OJH. IV. 2. 

>.&,»» K.n m>*u . F.thic. Nievni. 1. i. <*. x. ,? i : * Tu^m, u ^x^xxt . Ariilot. Ethic. Ni- 



To Hoar infult-. r.imrly, w.r; i 'r i com. p. 40 



as highly ungraceful, anJ bcconiir.g only ihc 



man 
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man would not deferve indeed the epithet of happy ; yet neither could 
he be called miferable y fince he would ftill difdain to commit any 
thing odious or t>afe. Philofophy, which profefies to teach us the 
art of enjoying life, muft therefore difregard fuch circumftances as 
we can neither govern nor change, and confine itfelf to that part 

which we can regulate and controul. It muft withdraw our atten- 
tion from external ohje&s, and fix it on ourfelves 58 . 

To know himfelf, man muft know the powers with which he is 
endowed. Of thofe, we poflels fome in common with other ani- 
mals 59 , and others in common even with the inanimate parts of na- 
ture 60 . In none of thefe, it is evident, can the proper employment 

of man confift, but rather in fuch faculties as being peculiar to him- 
felf, diftinguifr and ennoble humanity. Thefe chara&eriftic excel- 
lencies of our fpecics all refer, either to the underftanding, or to the 
will 61 ; the iirft poflefles reafon eflentially in itfelf, the fecond is 
capable of being combined and affimilated with this divine principle. 
From the two powers of the underftanding and the will, are re- 
fpe&ively derived two claftes of virtues, the intellectual and the moral. 
Sagacity, penetration, intelligence, wifdom, are virtues of the under- 
ftanding ; gentlenefs, temperance, fortitude, juftice, arc virtues of the 
heart. The former clafs confifts in the proper difpofition and habit' 1 
of the intellectual part of the fouj ; the latter, in the proper difpofi- 
tion and habit of the defires and affections, whirh being formed fub- 
ordinate to reafon, and capable of liftcning to its dictates, then onlv 

* 9 In explaining the Ariflotclian philofo- 50 The t; awOn-ma-, the powers of fen fa- 

phy, the learned reader will perceive that I tion, &c. 

have endeavoured to tranflatc, as literally as *° The ri ^nn\x'* % &c. the powers of nu- 

poffible, the energetic cxpreflions of its an- trition, &c. 

thor. The outline has been traced with f,i \ have ventured to ufc this word to ex- 

equal perfpicuuy and elegance by Dr. Adam p re f s the ™ .,- t vn^ iy of Arillotlc, the feat of 

Smith, in his Account of the Syltems of an- L h c appetites, afledions, and paffions. 

cient i'hilofophy, annexed to his admired 1-^^, ^ Ul t^jo> ^, Ta nn'^' 

Theory of Moral Scutimcnts. The defign of [t lu , $ t TJK IMW ra f U(tra( . >Ay<i}XXVf Ivihic. 

my work obliges mc to treat the fubjed more Nicom. I. i. c. ult, 
particularly. 

perform 
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p erf or 



when, like obedient fubjedta 



heerfi 



command 



The intellectual virtues 



depend chiefly on education and cxercife ; the moral proceed en- 
tirely from habit, from which they derive their name 65 . It is by 
pradKfing juftice, that we become juft ; by pra&ifing temperance, 
that we become temperate ; by pradtifmg courage, that we become 
courageous. Hence the wonderful power of legiflation, and early in- 
ftitution ; by which the Cretans, the Spartans, and fome other na- 
tions, were honourably diftinguiihed among the reft of mankind; 



ftates 



may 



* 3 H0**o<r, f9:c ; moralis, mos. The fame and the Ethics to Nicomachus throughout. 



holds not in Englifh. The words a^.r-n in 
Greek, and virtus in Latin, arc of very ge- 



Mr. Hume, therefore, is juftly reproved by 
Dr. Beattie, for faying, " that the ancient 



neral import, denoting any praife- worthy moralifts made no material diflinction among 
difpofition, habit, or quality, of body or 
mind, intellectual or moral. The indeter- 



words 



grange confufion. The late ingenious Mr. 
Hume, in his Inquiry into the Principles of 



the diiFerent fpecies of mental endowment* 
and defers. " See Hume's Inquiry, vol. ii 
p. 387. But although the ancients, and 
Ariftotle in particular, make very material 
diJlinctions between moral and intellectual 
Morals, which, in other refpects, he juftly virtues, yer, in his zeal for the good canfe, 
confiders as the molt valuable of his writings, Dr. Beattie appears to me to go too far in 

aflerting, " that though they confldered 
both the moral and intellectual virtues as ne- 

ceflary to the formation of a perfect charac- 
ter, and r~<ncnmcs difrourfed of both in the 



enters into a large deduction, to prove that 
all virtues are praifed and recommended as 
cfeful or agreeable. Thcfe qualities conlii- 
tute, according to him, the piopcr defini- 
tion, the very effence of virtue ; and all other f am e treatife or fyitem, yet they deemecf the 
diftinctions are frivolous. To juftify this hitter malucolt only as means to qualify us for 

i be former , and inftgnifiant , cr even odious, 
*ivben tbey failed to artj-iucr this end." See 
I [flay on Truth, p. 425. Firlt of all, ac- 



paradox> he alleges the authority of Greek 
poets and philofophers, who apply the term 
virtue to bodily llrength or addrefs, to me- 
mory, judgment, fagacity, Sec. as well as to 
juftice, humanity, charity. This indeed is 



cording to the Greek moralifts, it is impof- 
fiblc ever to treat of the moral virtues as dif- 



true ; but the Greeks diflinguimcd between t inct from the intellectual, fince the former 
the virtues of the body, and thofc of the could not cxift without a mixture of reafon 
mind ; and the mental virtues, they divided or intellect. Ethic. Nicom. paflim ; and 
into the intellectual and moral. Ariftoiic 
charaftcrifes moral virtue as a voluntary ha- 



p irticulni ly, 1. iii. c. ii. Secondly, The in- 
tellectual virtues were fo far from being 



bit, and fays, that moral approbation is ex- ellrcmed only as means to qualify us for the 
cited only by the praife-worthy habit of rroral, that Ariftotlc conii Jets the cxercife of 
fuch aiFections and adtions as originate in the former totally independent of the lac- 
curfelves, and depend on no extrinfic caufe. 
vSre Ariltot. Magn. Moral. 1. i. c. xv. and 
his commentator, Andronicus Rhodius, p. 

Vox-. 11, 



ter, as conflituting our higheit perfection 
and happincft. K v hie. Nicom. 1. x. c. vii. 
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C H A P. fan reac h the fame elevation of character, and ftill acquire the fame 

renown; " For it is not a matter of little moment, how we are ao 




cuftomed in youth j much depends on that, or rather all. 



Moral virtue The moral virtues, it is evident, are not implanted by nature - 

ralnor con"" ^ 0V l ^ at which IS eftabl 



fhed bv nature 



trary 10 na- 
ture. 



W herein it 

coii alls. 



by cuftom. Heavy bodies 



defcend, 



mount uowards : nor can fire 



rally afcends, be taught by habit to move in a contrary direct! 



ion. 



The fame holds concerning all the other laws by which nature go- 
verns her works. Our fenfes, and other natural gifts, have the 
power of performing their feverai functions, before they exert it ; 
and they retain this power, although we fhould allow them to re- 
main ina&ive. But virtue, like all practical arts, can be acquired 
and preferved by practice only. It is neither natural, nor contrary 
to nature. We are born capable to attain it, but the invaluable at- 
tainment muft be made and perfected by habit- Yet the greater pan 
of thofe who afpire to this ineftimabie prize, have recourfe to vain 
fpeculations, flattering themfelves that this is philofophy. Their 

conduct refembles that of a patient, who fhould carefully liften to Ms 

phyfician, but do nothing; which hp prescribed. By fuch medicine 
it iS not poflible to cure the diforders of the body, nor by fuch phi- 
lofophy, thofe of the mind. 

Virtue, as a matter of pra£lice, cannot be reduced to metaphy- 
seal precifion. It is to be obferved, however, that all the virtues 
depend on the propriety of the affe&ions from which they arife ; and 
that this propriety confifts in a certain point or centre, from which 
the deviations may be innumerable. The vices, therefore, many of 
which are without names, are far more numerous than the virMcs. 
In general, virtue may be conceived to lie in a mean betwixt 
the extremes of too much and too little ; and this health of the mind 
refembles bodily health and ftrcngth, which arc dcflroyed by excel 

or defctt of nourifhment and excrcife. Thus, to fear every thing ^ 

cowardlv ; 
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dly ; to fear nothing is audacious ; courage i 
i fear only fuch objedts as are truly formidabl 



that 



ree 



In the fame manner, 



much affedted 



opportunity to enjoy them, is called intemperate; he who is too 
little affedted by fuch objedts, and refufes every opportunity to enjoy 
them, may be called infenfible. Temperance teaches us to purfue 
only fuch pkafures as we ought, at proper times, in proper places, 
and on proper occafions. According to the fame view of things, 
nerofity lies in the middle between avarice and profufion ; mo- 
defty, between pride and diffidence ; mildnefs, between irafcibility 
and foftnefs ; magnificence, between oftentation and parfimony ; 
popularity, between forbidding difdain and officious adulation ; in a 
word, every virtue confifts in a mean, equally remote from two 



ge 



vicious extremes 6+ 



Confidered as the quality of an adtion, virtue confifts in the pro- 
priety of that aftedtion from which the adtion proceeds ; when the 
affedtion is neither too ftrong nor too weak, but has precifely that 
degree of ftrength, which right rcafon teaches us to approve. As 
the quality of an adtion, virtue confifts, therefore, in mediocrity ; 
but as the quality of a pcrlbn, it confifts in the habit of this me- 
diocrity, fince, in judging pcrfons and charaders, we regard not 
particular adts and feelings, but fuch acts and feelings as arc frequent 

and habitual. AVe may perform many virtuous adlions, without 
being virtuous men. The moft worthlcfs of human kind fometimcs 

indulge the propenfity to pity and humanity. But whoever adts 
right merely from feeling, will alio, from feeling, more frequently 
adl wrong. The fentimcnts of nature, which prompt us to take 
care of our children, to relieve objedts in diftrels, and to perform 
many important duties of morality, likcwife prompt us to gratify the 
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vileft and mod brutal of our paffions. Befides this, there are many, 
and thofe the moft important virtues, the exercife of which is not at 
firft attended with pleafure. To fupport 



0 , h wifdom and fortitude, on 

many occafions, require, are not obvioufly recommended by any na- 
tural delire ; nor is the practice of fuch duties immediately agree- 
able. It is ftill lefs agreeable, in the firft inftance, to curb and re- 
train our natural appetites for pleafure, which is the proper office 
of temperance ; nor can that vigilant circumfpe&ion, and ever 
watchful attention to the moft remote coafequences of our a&ions, 
which is elTential to the virtue of prudence, be acquired without 
trouble and care, without many painful efforts, and many difficult 
ftruggles. Yet it is the nature of all thofe virtues, as well as of the 
hardeft leffons of juftice, patriotifm, and friendfhip, to become, 
through habit, agreeable ; and the only iure teft that we have ac- 
quired them, is, that they are pra&ifed with pleafure. With good 
reafon, therefore, Plato defines education to be the art of teaching 
men to rejoice and grieve as they ought ; for though there be three 
ends ultimately agreeable, the pleafant, the honourable, and ufeful; 
yet honour and utility are likewife purfucd as pleafurcs 

The moft extenfive part of virtue is employed, therefore, in re- 
gulating our defire of pleafure, and avcrfion to pain. It is alfo the 
moft difficult ; for, as Hcraelitus obferves, it is harder to combat 
pleafure than anger. The irafciblc padions are always moved by 
fome appearance of reafon ; and, iu their moft furious exceffes, ft. II 
<iffeft iomc deference for their fovtrcign. They often, indeed, miftakc 
his intentions ; and, like hafty fcivants, fly into a£lion, without wait- 
ing his lafl orders, liut pleafure pafiively obeys ienlation, without 
regarding reafon al The milchici is the more dangerous, be- 

ing produced by the firft obje<il of natural defire j for the love oi 
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pleafure is implanted in our frame ; the germ expands with our na- 
ture ; and unlefs counteracted in due time, becomes ingrained in 
our conflitution, every part of which it impregnates and ftains. Ha- 
bit alone can counteract thofe dangerous propensities of nature. Ha- 
bit can enable us to reject dishonourable or hurtful pleaiures, to pre- 
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fer honourable 



there 



is a long-continued exercife of attention, which finally becomes na- 
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ture . 



The moral virtues cannot, according to Ariftotlc, fublift with- Intellectual 

° virtues the 

out fome mixture of the intelle&ual ; but the latter may fublift pureft and 
alone and independent; and according to both Ariilotle and Plato, ™° nt fouTce 
the pureft and moft permanent felicity of which man is fufceptible, of ha PP mefs 
refults from the exercife of his rational powers upon fubje&s of 
abftrad fpeculation. The labours of the ftatefman or general, the 
exertions of the lcgiflator or patriot, all refer to fome end or pur- 
pofe, the attainment of which may be prevented by fortune, or 
fruftrated by the wcaknefs or wickednefs of man. The practice of 
juftice, gencrofity, temperance, and fortitude, require many condi- 
tions, and fuppofe a variety of lituations, which it is not always in 
our pow 7 er to command. The juft or generous man muft have 
objects to whom lie may diftributc his jultice or gcnerofity ; he 
muft po fiefs the means by which to exercife thofe virtues, which all 
participate of frail mortality ; imee, though directed by prudence, 
they are impelled by pailic-n, and refult from the exigencies of our 
prefent corporeal Hate. But the energies of contemplative wifdom 
are pure and limple, like the intellectual iourcc from which they 
fpring. Not fubfervient to remote purpofes, or contingent ends, 
they are immediately agreeable on their own account ; and, on 



Kuenui was an elegiac pect of Paioj, This is better cx pre fie J by another Greek 

of" whom few fragment* remain. The \crics proverb: ' l \m C, » *..r >, >.m. J ( uvror * ..-tus- 

u.mflaied in ihe text are, Oi.air.ivi.. PJut. Moral, p 607. «• Choofc 
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Its f.itc in the 
world. 



every fide, round and complete in themfelves. If the proper exer- 
cife of every member or faculty enlivens the fenfe of our exiftence, 
and thereby yields us a perception of pleafure, how wonderfully 
delightful mud be the exercife of the intellect, which renders us 
fenlible of the divine principle within us ! To live according to na- 
ture, is to live according to the nobleft part of our nature, which, 
doubtlefs, is the mind. To live thus, is the life of a god ; for, hu- 
man as we are, we ought not, according to the vulgar exhortation, 
to regard only human things ; but, though mortal, ftrive to put on 
immortality 67 ; affured that, as the mind chiefly forms the man, he 
who moft cultivates his mind, is the beft difpofed in himfelf, and 
the mod agreeable to the gods 

Such is the phiiofophy of Ariftotle, lofty fometimes, and im- 
pofmg, but in general, lefs eredt and independent than that of So- 
crates and Plato, who preceded him j lefs proud and boaftful than 
that of the Stoics, or even the Epicureans, by whom he was fol- 
lowed ; and on the whole, perhaps, as unexceptionable as that of 
any moralift ancient or modern. 

It is commonly obferved, that Ariftotle attained the fame autho- 

which his pupil Alexander acquired 
over their perfons. But the empire of Alexander was cftabliflicd in 
his own lifetime, and perifhed with himfelf. That of Ariftotle 
did not commence till more than a thoufand years after 1 1 is dc- 
ccafe, and continued ieveral centuries. The Peripatetic fchool iub- 
fiftcd, indeed, without interruption, at Athens ; but the Lyceum 
never attained there any pre-eminence above the Portico and Aca- 
demy. When phiiofophy was tranfplantcd to a more fplcnclul 
theatre in Rome, men of (peculation and fcience generally prefer- 
red Plato to Aiidotle ry ; while many of the moft celebrated cha- 
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ra&ers of the republic enlifted themfelves under the .banners of CHAP. 

XL. 

Zeno or Epicurus. With the fall of Roman liberty, philofophy, 
as well as literature and the fine arts, flowly declined ; and under the 
emperors, particularly in the fecond and third centuries of the 
Chriftian sera, the mod extravagant of Plato's fpeculations were the 
only doctrines adapted to the condition of the times, and to the dark 



fhadowy 



Jamblichus 



contemplative vifionaries, diftinguifhed by the appellation of Eclec- 
tics, or later Platonifts, who poflefled the wildnefs without the 
fancy, and the fubtilty without the genius, of Plato 70 . During the 
fucceeding centuries, the do&rines of Ariftotle flowly gained the 
afcendant ; but, as had happened to Plato in an earlier period, the 
moft frivolous part of Ariftotle's philofophy was the hlgheft in 
efteem during the darknefs of the middle ages. The dccifive bold- 
nefs of his logic, phyfic, and metaphyfic, fuited the genius of a 
church which affefted to be uuiverlal, and the iniolence of a man who 
pretended to be infallible ; and, while the ufeful and practical works 
of Ariftotle were ncglefted, his fpeculative philofophy being thus 
incorporated with the Romifh fuperftition, they long confpired, 
with aftonifliing fuccefs, to enthral the human mind. 

Zeno and Epicurus pretended, as well as Plato and Ariftotle, to Coincidence 
deduce their philofophy from experience; but their views of nature nbns^T"* 
are lefs pcrfpicuous. and lefs extenhve ; and their conclufions, lefs fr en0 anJ 

11 1 Lpicurub- 

convincing, and lefs rcafonable. For the infinite variety of nature, 
they fubflitutcd the narrownefs of their own artificial fyftcms ; 
and it will ever be the fcandal of this abftradt philofophy, that 
men who boaftcd following the fame path Ihould have reached fuch 
oppofite goals ; the fed of Zeno having difcovercd, by all its re- 
fearches, that pain was not an evil, and the feift of Kpieurus, that 
plealurc was the only good ; the Stoics, that virtue alone was truly 

70 Bcfides the works of ttruikcr anJ Stan- fubjeft, profciTor Mcincr's Bcyt/ag ubcr tiic 
Icy, the learned reader may cunfult, on this Ncu Plaiunifvhc Philofophic. I.ciplig. 17K2. 

valuable 
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valuable in itfelf, and defirable on its own account ; the Epicu- 
reans, that virtue in itfelf was really of no value, and merely de~ 
firable for the fake of pleafure. Yet, amidft the (Inking contradic- 
tions of thefe feds, they agreed in fpeculative pride, loudly afferting, 
that the philofophy which they refpedively taught, was the exclufive 
road to happinefs. Both required from their imaginary fage an ab- 
solute command, over his paffions ; and both fuppofed, that in his 
prefent ftate of exiftence, he could attain this perfection. Zeno and 
.Epicurus alike rejeded the dodrine of future rewards and punifh- 
ments, as unneceffary to their fyftem ; both juftified fuicide ; both 
boafted of enjoying a felicity equal to that of the gods ; and, in pro- 
-portion as their principles receded from truth and nature, and flat- 
tered that factitious vanity incident to the human heart, they were 
diffufed with ^greater rapidity, more zealoufly .embraced, and more 
obftinatcly defended 7 \ 

In examining by what fhew of reafon, men, whofe wifdom was 
revered by their contemporaries, could arrive at fuch extraordinary 

conclufions, the dignity of virtue demands the precedence for Zeno. 
That philofopher affeded, with great accuracy, to examine the na- 
tural propenfities of the human race ; to obferve the various changes 
which they underwent in their progrefs from infancy to manhood; 
to contemplate the effeds produced by external caufes on our inter- 
nal frame ; and, by comparing man with inferior animals, to difplay 
the illuflrious prerogatives which he enjoyed, and the high defli- 
nation which nature had affigned him. Sclf-prcfervation, he ob- 
ferved, was the universal and primary defire of all animals. In man, 

this defire refpeded his body, and all its different members, his 
mind, and all its different faculties; and prompted him -to maintain 
the whole fabric of his complex exiftence in the mod perfed condi- 
tion of which it is capable. Nature had generally attached a plea- 
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fure to the means neceflary for this purpofe ; but that we defired 
pleafure for the fake of prefervation, not prefervation for the fake of 
pleafure, he thought evident from the firft motions and efforts of 
all animals, tending to prevent diffolution, and preceding any dif- 
tin& notions of pain or pleafure 7 \ 

Although in the order of time, man perhaps firft felt the propen- Lo 

tru 

fities requifite to the fafety of his bodily frame, yet, at a very early 
period, he (hewed himfelf endowed with defires of a different, 
and more exalted kind. Not to mention the obfcure intimations of 
his love of truth and knowledge during his infant ftate, in which he 



applied 



fented to him, he 



examination of the ob 
d the ufe of words t 



axprefs thefe objects, as well as the notions of his own mind con- 
cerning them ; and had no fooner made this important acquifi- 
tion, than he teftified an ardent curiofity to extend his knowledge, 
and to enlarge his acquaintance with the nature, the caufes, and 
dependencies of the various claffes of beings which he beheld around 
him. From this love and approbation of what is true and fin- 
cere, rather than of the contrary, which he felt to be congenial to 
his own nature, he readily believed whatever thofe perfons, with 
whom he converfed, thought proper to communicate to him ; a 

principle which, though the iource of innumerable errors and pre- 
judices, fervcd, however, as the only foundation on which his fu- 
ture improvements could be built. 

In examining the nature and relations of other things, he gra- Soc 

( # t io r 

dually became fenfible of his own. His affections, he felt, carried 
him beyond his own pcrfon, and he derived happinefs from the 
happinefs of others, although he received from it no advantage 
but the pleafure of beholding it. The lentimcnts of jufiice, grati- 



71 The principles of the (lolcal philofo- Seneca. In treating of the practical duties 
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tude, and benevolence, he felt to be agreeable to his nature, to be 
proper and laudable ; the contrary fentiments, to be difagreeable to his 
nature, to be improper and odious. His own good, therefore, was thus 
pointed out to him, by the original frame of his fentiments, to be inti- 
mately connected with the good of his family, his friends, his country, 
and the great fociety of mankind, of which he made part. Enlarging 
his views Mill farther, he perceived that every fpecies is relative to the 
element rn which it lives ; thus fillies have fins for the water, birds 
have wings for the air ; and that many of thefe fpecies are mu- 



tually connected with, and reciprocally fubfervient to, each other, 
Univerfal while all of them effentially enter into the great plan of nature, and 
{)[letr " complete the harmony and perfedion of that univerfal fyftem, to 

the liability of which the order of particular parts, or what, in each 
fpecies, and in each individual, is called private good, muft neceffi- 
rily be lubordinate. Confidering the narrownefs of human capacity, 
it is not wonderful that many of the connections and dependencies 
of this univerfal fyftem fhould efcape our obfervation. But if we 
confine oar view to thofe objects of which we have the clcarcil 
apprehenfion, we mall find that they all depend on each other, and 
are united in one fchcme or conftitution of -things. The individuals 
of -the human race were doubtleis formed not for thcmfelves alone. 
In the different lexes, the external organization, and ftill more the 
inward frame, the corrcfpondcncc of parts, and ftill more the fym- 
pathy of fentiments, indicate the male and female mutually deftined 
for each other. The naked hclpleflhcls of infancy requires the ten- 
der cares of a parent. The decrepitude oi age loudly demands the 
kind returns of filial gratitude. In early ages of the world, men, 
without uniting in fmall communities, muft have fallen a prey to 
the favages of the deicrt ; and with the growth of thele communi- 
ties, focial affection naturally makes progrels ; fince, with the ad- 
vancement of arts and civility, the bands which unite us to our coun- 



try arc continually multiplied and (Irengthcned, 
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In thus contemplating the relations in which he (lands, man be- c A p * 




comes fenfible of the duties required of him. The voice of nature 

Rules of 

teaches him (for this is her univerfal law) that the greater good is to duty thence 
be preferred to the lefler, and the good of the many to that of the el v 
few. In applying this rule to all the clafles of objects fubmitted to 
our choice, we live confiftently with nature. The goods of the 
mind, therefore, muft be preferred to thofe of the body ; and what 
is called private intereft muft yield to that of the public. Even in 
objects of the fame clafs, the general law muft be obferved. We 
muft prefer and rcjett, according to the rules of right reafon, not 
according to caprice and fancy. In the primary objedts of defire 
refpe&ing the body, health is to be preferred to ftrength, and 
ftrength to agility ; and in the fecondary objedts refpetting this part 
of our nature, or thofe which may be employed as inftrumcnts to 
procure bodily plcafurcs, and ward oil bodily pains, fuch as wealth, 
power, the good opinion of thofe with whom we live, and innume- 
rable other circumftances of a fimilar kind, we muft uniformly regu- 
late our conduit by the fame great principles of preference and re- 
jection 73 . In thus appreciating the objects of defire, and when all 
cannot be obtained, in preferring the mod valuable and honour- 
able; in thus appreciating the objects of avcrfion, and when all can- 
not be avoided, in rejecting the mod hurtful and odious, confift that 

order and harmony, that juft balance of afle&ion, and perfect pro- 
priety of condud, which cflentially contains in it whatever is merito- 
rious, laudable, and happy. It is concerning the primary ohjeifts of 
defire, indeed, and the means neceflary to attain them, that this 
propriety of ientimcnt and aftion is exercifed ; but as thofe to whom 
we arc recommended arc often more valued by us, than thole by 
whom wc were made known to them, lo the duties of wiuloiu and 

73 The technical terms of the floical phi- originally invented ; nothing can be more 
lofof.hy, like all terms of" art, found awk- natural than the G 1 ei L r\j\* ilions, .., j,. 
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c k A P. virtue, to which we have been, as it were, recommended by 
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of our nature, are far more 



than all the 



fitted 



which 



When our lives are harmonifed to virtue, when we perceive the 
agreement of our thoughts and a&ions to propriety and decorum, 
the beauty of this concord ftrikes us as infinitely more defirable than 

it has a tendency to promote ; this concord itfelf 
becomes the great, or rather the fole, end of all our purfuits ; com- 
pared with which, health and ficknefs, riches and poverty, pain and 
pleafure, are finally confidered as objects of little moment, and alto- 
gether incapable of making the liability of our happinefs. 
The pleafure .ft ; s j n va " m that men feek felicity in thofe objects which dc- 
i°hem. emDS pend not on themfelves ; which, even while they pofiefs, they fear 

to lofe ; and which fortune can either give or take away 7 \ The 



feelines of 



ffbrd the principal fource of 



rcumft 



and every fituation in life, muft be alike indifferent, fmce there is 
none wherein he can be placed, in which he may not perform 
his duty, and render himfelf an object of approbation and applaufe 
to all rational nature. To feel in our own minds the teftimony of 
the whole univcrfe in our favour, and to be fenfible, that whatever 
may be the confequcnccs of our conduct, it has been governed by 
the great rules which the Divinity prefcribes, affords a degree of in- 
ward (atisfaftion, to which the greatcft outward profperity can add 
nothing worthy of calculation ; for as a fingle drop of water is loft 
in the broad cxpanfe of the TFgcan, as a fingle ftep is difregarded 
in the immenfc diflancc to India, as the light of a taper is eclipfed 
by the meridian fun", fo the external conveniences of life, and 
the advantages pertaining to the body, are overwhelmed, obfeured, 

i 
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the tranfcendent excellence, and incomparable fplendor CHAP. 




Thofe 



which appear m 



the man, who has fortitude to defpife the one, and conftancy to bear 
the other. The fage delights in thofe clouds of adverfity, through 
which his virtue beams forth with peculiar luftre ; and rejoices in 
the kind cruelties of Fortune, which fubjecl: him to difficult and e:lo- 



rious combats. Senfible of his own powers, he is hi 
fure them againft a vigorous antagonift. The vi&ory 



fuffi 



cient to fupport him againft the number and ftrength of his enemies 76 . 



fi 



* ✓ 

be burned and lacerated by the Carthaginians, he well knew that 
thofe revengeful Barbarians could not torture his fortitude his 



patriotilm, his magnanimity. His mind, guarded by fuch an 



auemoiage aim attendance 01 virtues, Dade defiance to every ahault. 

The mind of Regulus Hill triumphed ; and amidft the painful dii- 
cerption of his frail members, he maintained and fortiiied the in- 
tegrity of that part of his natuic which properly conftitutes the man, 
and in which alone any permanent happinels or mifery can refide. 

From the enthufiafm naturally infpired by the beautiful and R e fi gMr k.n 
auguft forms of benevolence and magnanimity, the ftoics again 
returned to the fpeculations of abftracl philofophy. In every 
arrangement or combination of objects, which can be called a con- 
ftitution or fyftem, the good of each part, they obferved, muft be 
relative and fubordinate to that of the whole. To illuftrate in the 
conftitution mod familiar to us, the body of man, the good of each 
limb and member, conlidered as iomething fcparate and independent, 
confifted in preferving its natural (late, and in never being liibjecled 
to any fatigue or hardfhip, to any pain or uneafmeis. But con- 

16 A>i*>iTn iwat li/>Mrai, i«i ii^ ^t>x aytta nuTjCain;.;, I, ex in tvi cot t»vxt. Enchir. C. X.XV. 
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fidered as the part of a fyftem, in the good of which its own is 
necelTarily included, this limb or member muft often fubmit to 
great inconveniencies. For the fake of the whole body, the foot 
muft often trample in the dirt, muft often tread upon thorns, and 
fometimes be burned, or lacerated, or even cut off, when fuch opera- 
tions are requifite for the fafety of the whole fyftem. In refufing to 
comply, the foot ceafes to be a foot ; in the fame manner do you 
ceafe to be a man, in fhrinking from the hardeft duties required by 
the intereft of fociety. But that fociety itfeif, as well 

m 

member which it contains, are parts of a larger fyftem, that harmo- 
nious whole, whofe admirable order and beauty evince the iuper- 
intendence of infinite wifdom and goodnefs. Under fuch govern- 
ment, no abfolute evil can exift; and what appears wrong refpe&in^ 
particular parts, muft necefiarily be right refpedting the whole. A 
wife man will therefore be alike fatisfied with every fituation in 
which he may be placed; deeply convinced, that were he acquainted 
with the whole connexions and dependencies of events, that fitua- 
tion would, even to himfclf, appear the mo ft proper, that could 
pofTibly be affigned him. He ufes, indeed, fuch means as prudence 

dire&s, to avert calamity ; but when ihat is his lot, he cheerfully 

fubrnits to the wife difpenfation of Providence. The cflabliflicd 
order of the univcrfe, he knows, is not to be changed by the prayers 
of men. When be prays to the Gods, it is not with a \icw to alter 
their wife intentions concerning him : he prays that they would 
fhow him the hardeft trials with which he muft contend, and the 
fevercft circumflanccs in which he muft be placed ; that by volun- 
tarily accepting thofe trials, and voluntarily embracing thofc circum- 
ftanccs, he may prove his confidence in their goodnefs, and his pcrfed 
refignation to their fovercign will 77 . 
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"If our own unmerited misfortunes ought' never to cccafion us any CHAP, 
tineafinefs, fo neither ought we to be affefted by thofe of our relations, 
our friends, or our country. When calamity threatens connexions fo oveTthc^af. 
dear to us, we muft exert ourfelves ftrenuoufly in their behalf; but 
fhould our well-meant endeavours be fruftrated by circumftances 
not liable to our controul, it would be highly ungraceful and im- 
proper to have rccourfe to unmanly lamentations. The fame law of 
propriety which prompts our a&ive exertions to the good of others, 
reftrains our paffive feelings at fight of their diftrefs : the former 
alone can be ufeful to them j the latter would be both hurtful and 
difhonourable to ourfelves. 

The ftoical philofophy impofed therefore an abfolutc filence on 
the foft voice of pity 78 , as well as on the boifterous diflonance of 
anger, and on all paffions in general which were regarded as pertur- 
bations and difeafes of the mind, that a wife man ought not merely 
to appeafe, but utterly to eradicate. As they fuppofed their imaginary 
fage capable of attaining this perfe&ion, they inferred that all duties 
were alike eafy to him. His a&ions were continually regulated by 
propriety, and all of them therefore equally laudable ; whereas thofe 
of a fool, or one who fubftituted paffion and caprice in tlic Read of 
rcafon and principle, were all equally blamcable. This dodrinc, 
which fo nearly refcmbles that ol many Chriflian divines, " that the 
greatefl virtues of the heathens were but Iplendid vices/' is the 
fource to which all the other paradoxes of the lloics may he traced. 
Both thele Ghrillians and the lloics eoniulered good or bad adions 
as relative only to the cauie which produces them, the affection or 
character from which tliey proceed, not to the conlequeiiccs which 
flow f:om them, the good or bail cfleds which they tend to promote. 



7 * Kj>icVtus howrvrr, :i!h)Wi /://i,,jr- a'iiivtcil) x *. rvyj irw. i. -r.> r , . v .•' 

ante of lympiuhy uiili obj< Oh in dillirh, hut ;tr ,, ,^{ tl ,-u i7i i.;,m. . I^u'iet. Kucliij. 
firmly foibuU the ic.iliiy. M- ,-.mi i » • ,u xxii. 
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CHAP. Thefe confequences and effeds, it was obferved by the ftoics, de- 

pended not on ourfelves. With regard to us, therefore, they were 
altogether indifferent ; and as fuch, could not poffibly conftitute any 
part of merit or demerit, or become the proper objects of praife or 
cenfure. 

Vulgar eftl- The ignorant vulgar indeed, and as fuch the ftoics confidered all 



mation of ac- 
tions and 



thofe 



allowed fuch 



characters, contingent circumftances to influence their appreciation of actions 

and characters ; and thence the extraordinary confufion introduced 

* 

into religion and morality. Of two men, equally vicious, the one 
may be condemned to obfcurity, and bereft of opportunity to exert 
his wickednefs; the other may be raifed to power, which he 

abufes, or entmfted with a fceptre, which becomes an iron rod in 
his hands* To the bulk of mankind, the fecond appears a greater 

monfter than the firft. To the philofopher, they appear equally 
criminal; but the firft is a ftorm which fpends its rage in vacuity; 

the fecond a cloud, not more tempeftuous, that deftrovs the fair ob- 



jects accidentally expofed to its violence, 
men may be equally meritorious, although 



In the fame manner two 



rcumftances in which he is placed 



ftre 



while the other, more 



fituated with refpedl to external obje&s, may re- 



ferable a beautiful river fl 
in** the wants of man an 



fupply- 



ffufi 



and pieafure through the adjoining country, which it fertilifes and 



adorns. 



Sorretfed by The injudicious eftimation of virtues and vices, by the effe&s 
the ftoics. w hich they tend to produce, is the fource of that extravagant admi- 
ration on the one hand, and that exceflivc feverity on the other, 
which univerfally charatterile the judgments of the vulgar. But a 



wife man, who examines the firft principles of 



heart 
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heart, will neither be dazzled by the fplendour of 



provoked 



patriots, c p - 
" The 




civil 



II 



and confider f 
and chara£ter. 



with the intefeft of fociety, and who 
muft chiefly regard external actions, 

indications of the inward affections 
i to regulate the lives, not to purify 



men. But we may be allured that He 



the moral world 



more refined principles, and difpenfes rewards and punifhments ac- 
cording to a more accurate ftandard so . To avert his anger, fuperfti- 
tion tells us to repair the bad confequences of our mifconduft ; and, as 
this is often impracticable, therefore commands an impoflibility : 
to regain his approbation, and that of our own breafts, philofophy 
exhorts us to fix our chief attention, not on effects, which are tran- 
fitory, but on the caufe, which is permanent ; to be lefs anxious 
about wiping off the ftain of particular fins, than folicitous to ftop 

the fource from which they all flow. When we have accomplifhed 
this great purpofc, we have reached the perfection of our nature. 
For the Deity, who has enjoined virtue as our duty, has placed our 
happinefs in virtue. In performing the tafk afligncd us, wc nc- 
ceflarily attain our reward 81 . 

Such is the philofophy of the ftoics, which bcfidc containing ic- p- ,!,>f, r !iv 
veral contradictions which all the fubtlcty of the fcCt was unable to ot h f )uuru - s - 

reconcile, evidently fuppoles a degree of pcrfe&ion far beyond the 
weaknefs of humanity. The fyRcm of Epicurus is not lefs artificial 
in its texture, and, though humbler in its origin, is equally magni- 



ficent in its conclulions \ Like the lowly plant, which, at lirft feebly 

7P T/ifjLuu ?rpoK'7rjo»To s " uh>x ^tya, n*t>x • t*.- quid philofophiA magis colendum, nut quid 
u t &c. Enchir. c. Ixxii. ell virtutc divinius, Cicero dc Fin. 1. iii. 

Epiclct. Enchir. c. xxxviii. ad. fin. 

1 Quod fi ita eft, ut necjuc quifqunm, fl Diogcn. Lacrt. in Ariflip. 5: Kpirur. 



¥ 

10 



nifi bonus vir, & omncs boui bcati lint; 

Vox.. II. 4Y 



cmeiv 
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CHAP 
XL.' 




emerging from the grouad, gradually rifes to a ftately tree towering 
to the fky, the philofophy of Epicurus, at firft reftri&ing the pri- 
mary obje&s of natural defire and averfion to bodily pleafure and 
pain,, by degrees expands itfelf into the faireft forms of virtue, and 
enforces the fevered leflbns of duty. That pleafure and pain are 
the univerfal obje&s of defire and averfion is a truth, he obferved, 
powerfully attefted by the confenting voice of all animated nature. 
Not only men, but children, and even brute animals, CQuld they 
emit articulate founds, would declare and cry out, that pleafure is 
the fovereign good, and pain the greateft evil 6J . That they are, not 
only the greateft and moft univerfal, but the file ultimate objedls of 
defire and averfion,, Epicurus endeavoured to prove by analyfmg our 
paflions, and adtions, and virtues, all of which,, he pretended, had, 
in the laft inftance, nothing farther in view than to procure bodily 
pleafure, and avoid bodily pain. If we defire power and wealth, it 
is becaufe power and wealth furnifh. us with innumerable means of 
enjoyment. Senfible that the good-wilt of the fociety in which we 
live, is neceffaryno our fecurity, we drive affiduoufly to acquire it, 
cultivate friendfhip, exercife benevolence, and pra&ifc with dili- 
gence and alacrity all thofe focial virtues eflential to the public fafety, 
in which our own is included. When it is neceflary to rejedt a pre- 
fent pleafure, in order to attain a greater in future, temperance mud 
moderate the eagernefs of defire; and when it is neceffary to en- 
counter a prefent pain, in order to avoid a grcato 
tudc muft controul the diQutcs of pufillanimity. 



future, fort 



J 



to abftain from injuring others, as the only condition on which we 
can efcape being injured by them. And prudence,, which, accord- 
ing to Epicurus is the queeuof all the virtues, and to which juflice, 
temperance, and fortitude arc barely handmaids and attendants, in- 
variably points out to us, and enforces, that courfc of adtion which 



• 1 



Cicero dc Finibift, 1. i. c. ix. & pafllm. 
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is moll conducive to our private comfort arid happinefs. Thiscourfe c p * 
of a&ion is acknowledged by all moralifts to confift in the practice 
of virtue ; fo that virtue, according to Epicurus, is the 




only 



fighted 



To illuftrate this do&rine, he obferved, that though all the modi- HIs analyfis 

of plea fu re 



ficat 



and pain. 



pleafure or pain, yet the plcafures and pains 



the 



of 



finitely more important than their originajs. The body can 01 
feel the fenfation of the prefent moment, which can never be 
great importance ; whereas the mind recollects the paft, and antics 
pates the future. If our mental frame, therefore, be properly ad- 
jufted, if our fentiments and judgments be duly regulated, it is a 
matter of little moment how our bodies be difpofed ; We may de- 



fpife 



If pain be vio- 



lent, experience teaches us that it muft be fhort ; it cannot be con* 
tinued long without becoming moderate, and admitting many inter- 
vals of eafe ; befides, death is always within our reach, and ready 
at a call to deliver us, whenever life becomes a burden. 



from BoId P reten 

fions of his 



the grofleft materials, the moft fublime principles of wifdom and philofophv. 



virtue. 



His philofophv impofed 



man 



fmce no date, and therefore not the little republic of 
happy in fedition. In this tranquillity of mind, he boafted a felicity 



w 



afurcs 



of 



moft 



fford greater happinefs than arofe from 



ifi 



Hav 



the atomic philofophy of Democritus, he rendered it fubiervient to his 
morality. The phenomena of nature, he fancied, might be ex- 



figures and motions of the fmall particles of 



and 



4 Y 2 



fcfence 

of 
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CHAP. G f 
XL. 




His cha- 
racter. 



Philofophy 

of Pyrrho. 



the Gods, thofe celcftial beings, who, enjoying complete happw 
nefs in themfelves, and totally independent on the adions of men, 
are neither pleafed with our virtues,, nor offended by our crimes. 
Confiding in the certainty of thefe {peculations, he trampled under 
foot the fuperftitious terrors of the vulgar, and fortified his mind 



againft the fear of death \. 

Such were the tenets of Epicurus,, than whom no philofopher was 
ever more admired and beloved by his difciples, or more cordially 

« 

attached to them in affedionate efteem. He is dcfcribed. as a man 
of the moft amiable difpofition,. of great gentlenefs and humanity ; 
and, like Eudoxus, who preceded him, and who inculcated the fame 
loofe dodrines of religion and morality,, extremely temperate with 
regard to pleafure; a circumftance which failed not to- add much 



lofophy 



fi 



were united with the gentler, virtues. When grievoufly affiided 
with the ftone, he bore the agony incident to that difeafe with the 
greateft conftancy ; and, in the laft day of his life, when his pain 
had reached a degree beyond which he could conceive none greater, 



wrote to his friend Hermachus 85 , and recommended to him the chil- 



M 



frill 



fufferings was more than compenfated by the pleafures of his mind, 
and particularly by the agreeable remembrance of his difcoveries ; a 

declaration, however inconfiftent it may be deemed with his opinions, 

highly honourable to the man. 

Such were the philofophicaL fyftems refpeding life and happinefs, 
by which the more liberal part of mankind long affeded to regulate 
their fentiments and condud.. The exec/five fcepticilm of Pyrrho, 
which none could reduce to pradice without meriting the charge of 

w 

infanity, feems never, even in theory,, to have had much vogue 



14 Lucretius, paffim. 
Finibus, 1. ii. c. xxx. Sc fcqq* 



*> Vid. Diogcn. Lacrt. 1.x. fcft. ix. & Cic. cU 

among^ 
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athong the fpeculatifts of antiquity. In matters of doubtful evidence, 
indeed, a prudent fufpenfion of judgment had been recommended by 
Socrates, enforced by Plato, and extended to fubjedts of every kind by 

his followers Arcefilas and Carncadcs 86 . Thefe philofophers, however, 
in denying certainty y ftill admitted probability, which they thought 

fufficient for regulating our judgments and actions* But the ex- 
travagant Pyrrho was dogmatical only in maintaining, that no one 

opinion was more probable than another. The non-exiftence of fen-r 
fible qualities, which had been proved by Democritus S7 , Protago- 
ras, 8S , and Ariftippus 8 % and which is commonly fuppofed a modern 
difcovery, becaufe the contrary opinion obtained among the fchoot- 
men> probably led Pyrrho to deny the reality likewife of moral qua- 
lities and diftin&ions. As heat and cold, taftes and colours, had 
no external exiftence in bodies, and were mere ideas of the mind ; 
in the fame manner^ beauty and deformity,, virtue and vice, happi- 
nefs and mifery, had no real or permanent caufe, but depended, 
like every thing elfe, on relation or comparifon. Upon this prin- 
ciple, " that all was relative 90 ," Pyrrho eftablifhed topics for en- 
abling his left readily to difpute the truth of all politions whatever* 
and which were reduced to ten yi 5 probably in oppofition to the ten 
categories of the dogmatifts. The great patron of Pyrrhoniim boafts, 
that while other philofophers wandered in purfuit of a falie and arti- 
ficial happinefs, Pyrrho alone had difcovered the true and natural 



86 Becaufe Socrates and Plato doubted Scire lijct, quam fin t nulio vclata colore, 
fomc things, thefe philofophers doubted all. 



Vid. Cicer. Acad. 1. i. They formed, what Sod nc forte putcs folo fpoliata colore 

was called, the New Academy, which held Corpora prima mancre ; etiam fecreta 

Ux« fame tenets with, the ancient, only af- teporis, 

fcrting them ftill lefs pofitivcly. Sunt, ac frigoris omnino, &c. 

* 7 See Sextus ELmpiricus, p. 399. Lucre 1 its, ]. iL 

8a Pyrrhon. Hypot. 1. i. fett. 216. 00 Yl*>ra n- Sextus Empiric. 

f * Prartcria quoniam ncqueant fine luce ^ l Sextus Kmpiric. Hypothct. Pyrrhon. 
colores [rerura 1, i. c. xiv, & Diogcn. Lacrt. in Pyrrhon. 



Bffe, nequc in luce cxiflant primordia 



one^ 



% 
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CHAP. one> an( l that, by an accident fimilar to the painter's **, who having 

T.J. • 

u~~-v-^ fmifhed the pi&ure of a dog all to the foam of his mouth, could 

not, after repeated trials, fatisfy himfelf in painting this laft circum- 

ftance. Enraged by difappointment, he at length dafhed againft the 
canvas the fpunge with which he wiped his pencils. Accident pro- 
duced the effeft which he had vainly fought from art ; and the foam 
was reprefented fo naturally, that the pidhire, though admirable in 
other refpe<£ts, was chiefly admired on this account. Fatigued by 
many painful refearches into the nature of truth and virtue, Pyrrho, 
-In the fame manner, had difcovered that truth and virtue were no- 
where to be found ; a difcovery which produced that moderation 
and indiflurbance*\ that happy indifference, or rather perfett infen- 
•fibility, which is as naturally attended by happinefs, as a body is 
followed by its fhadow r 
Conclufion. In concluding this work with the fcepticifm of Pyrrho, it is 

-proper to obferve, for the honour of Greece, that though the 
do&rines which that philofopher inculcated, can have no other 
tendency than to unhinge the moral principles, to darken and perplex 
the mind ; yet thofe fyftems of his contemporaries, or predeceffors, 
which "have been more particularly explained in the prefent hiftory, 
amidft all their apparent contradictions, uniformly afford fuch views 
•of nature and of man, as awaken and cherifh our love for both- 
Eftablifhed on firm grounds of reafon, they evince the indiffolublc 
union of intercfl with duty, diiplay the beauty of virtue in its brightcft 

charms, and unmafk the hideous fpedres of fancy and fuperflition. 

9% Sextus Empiric. I. i. c. >ii. Sextus calls 93 ATapa£i«* Sextus Empiric, 

the painter Apelles. Pliny, I. xxxv. c. xx. 94 Sextus Empiric, ubi fupra, U paflim. 
afcribes this accident to Protogenes, and a 

iimilar one to Nealccs, in painting a horfe. ^ 
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Abe\ a city famed for its temple of Apollo, and oracle, 

deftroyed by the Perfians, i # 339. 

Ahjlraftion y the faculty of, not unknown in the philo- 
fophy of the ancients, ii. 379,. 

Accent in language, its ufe, and varieties, i. 179. 

Acbaia, conquered by the followers of Tifamenus king 
of Laceda^mon, i. 72, Brief political hi (lory of, ice. 
The profperity of, referred to the wifdom of their 
laws, 387. Their profperity extended to their co- 
lonies in Magna Grascia, 388. Revolutions in that 
country, ii. 3 1 7. 

Achilles* opinions of critics concerning his ftiield, as 

defcribed by Homer, i. 62. Note. 
Atupbisj ambafTador from Nyfa to Alexander the 

Great, his fuccefsful negociation, ii. 64'. 
Ada, the government of Caria committed to her by 

Alexander the Great, ii. 585, 

Adimantbuii joint commander with Conon over the 

Athenian fleet, his character, ii. 59. Is taken pri- 
foner by Lyfander, 64. Js fpared by him, 65. 

Adimantus, commander of the Corinthian Ihips his 
violent oppofition 10 Themillocles in a council of 
war on board the Grecian fleet, i. 345. 

Adon/'s, celebration of the annual fcflival of, ;.t Athens, 
defcribed, i. 656, 

Adrafiui t a fugitive Phrygian pr-ncc, his hiilory, i. 
225. 

Ad-ver/tty, calls forth the latent ref-iirccs of popular go- 
vernments, ii. c. But increalcs political f.icl ion?., t>j. 

Adultery, how pumfhed during the heroic ages of 
Greece, i. 53. 

tF.gina t 1 he i/lai d c!c r cribcd, i. 302. The fleet of, 

nelboyrd by Thcmilloch s, 303. 
JEgot ! ttamus, naval engagement there, between Ly- 

fander and the Athenian?, ii. 
JLimas % probably contemporary with U i Jo, i. 379. 

Note. 

JRjibtnes, the philofophcr, the argument maintained 

in hn> dralo^ucs, it. i< 

— , the orator, his emb.ifiy to Peloponncfus, to 
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unite the G rev lan ilatc s agaml! IMnbp 0/ Maccdon, 11 . 
44^,46 \* Quanel brtvvrrn him and Denio'!hcnes,4,6-. 

liis fpeec Ii to PhiJiji t»f M.icedon, .joy. Is coiruptcJ 



by Philip's ambafladors, 474. His fpeech to Philip 
on another embaffy, 476. Gives an account of his 
embafty to the Athenians, 482. A/Tames the merit 
of foftening Philip toward the Phocians, 490. Js 
profecuted at the perfuafion of Demoflhenes, ecc. 
Is fent as deputy to the Amphiclyonic council, 536. 
Inveighs againft the Locrians for cultivating the Cir- 
rhean plain, 538. Accufes Ctefipbon for his de- 
cree in honour of Demolihenes, 632, His banifh- 
ment, 633. 

JE/chylus the tragedian diftinguifhea bimfelf at the 
battle of Marathon, i. 295. Was the father of the 
Greek tragedy, 483. 

^Efop, his fables, the firfl Grecian attempt toward 
moral philofophy, i. 471. 

jfctoliansy engage as auxiliaries to the Heraclida:, i. 
70. Eitabiifli themfelves in Peloponnefus, 71. Are 
ravaged by the Athenians, 578. Singular mode of 
fighting the invaders, 579. 

Agamemnon commands the Grecian armament col- 
lected againlt Troy, i. 32. Takes and deftroys 
that city, 54, How he obtained the pre-eminence 
over the other Grecian princes, 50. His death, 65. 

Agefilaus % his character, and preten lions to the crown 
of Sparta, ii. 1S4. Is declared king, \*\. Takes 
the command or the Grecian forces in Ana, 18S. 
His ill treatment of Lyfande/, j S9. I [is addrefs \ w 
counteracting the treachery of Tiilaphernes, 190. 
His evpedition to Phrygia, iqi. His military pre- 
paration?, and martial e.xcreiie*, \qi. Defeats the 
Pcrfi u:s on the banks ol the Facioius, 19 Ne- 
gociaiion between him and Ti: hnuites for the in- 
demnity of Lydia, 1 4. Is intruded with the 
command of the Grecian liter, 19c. His victories 
infpire him with the hopes of crnijuciing the Per. 
fian empire, i<>6. Is retailed, 2, He defeafs 
the 1 heflahanb on his return, :o.. Pefea;s the 
confederate armv at Coron.ea, 211, ilis Aii.itic 

4 

vi.Mories prejudicial t) Sparra, 22:). A. lows h:s 
collciguc Lleombn t :s 1 > conduct the wjt in B-ro- 
tu, 25;. Is fuppoled 10 h ve been privy to the at- 
tempt ol Sphodrias on the Pir.eiia of Athens, 2cO. 
His ur.afions of 13ce.<th, ti. Acts as [he Sp..r:.<n. 
dc fMty in i he Giccum to n t^reN at that city, 2 • ». 
])('>itcs between hini and Epamino.idas, 202. 
1».-. i- es the law of Lscnrgus with refped to the 
t. o< <ys v.iih] i-ithed at Leuctrn, 2-5. His incfieclual 
.itiempts U ;clljff the Spmtan authority in Arcadia, 

289, 
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2S9. His vigilant excr.ioni on the invaCon of La- 
conia by the Thebaic, zgu Ncgociates a defenfive 
treaty wiih Athens, 293. His death and charafter, 
342/ - 

JgefipoliS) king of Sparta, befieges and takes the city 
of Mantiosra, 234. Takes Torona, 24 1 . Dies, ib, 

Agis, king of Sparta, commands ihe Spartan forces at 
the renewal of the Peloponnefian war, i. 613. Con- 
cludes a truce w'th the Argives, 614. Battle of 
Mantinaea, 617. His expedition intq Attica, 662. 
His fpoufe Timea feduced by Alcibiades, ii, 10. In- 
vades the Eleans, iiS. His death, 184. 

Agoracritus, his celebrated llar^e of Venus, ii. 1 10. 

Agriculture taught in Attica by Cecrops, i. 8. How 
pradifed in Greece, during the heroic ages, 49, 60. 

Agrigentum, by whom founded, i. 385. Its magnifi- 
cence, and profpeiity of its inhabitants, ii, 122. 

Siege of, by the Carthaginians, 124.. Miferable 
fate of the Agrigentines, 1 25. 

Ajax, the fon of IVlamon, his preemption, and how 
punifhed, i. 41. Note. 

Alca-us, the ancient Greek poet, his character, 198. 

Alcand:r % from a perfecutor, becomes a fupporter of 
the intuitions of Lycurous, i. 94. Note. 

Alcibiades, nib birth and education, i. 607. Attach- 
ment between him and Socrates, 6c8. His cha- 
racter, 610. His antipathy to Sparta, ib. His de- 
ceitful conduct toward the Spartan ambafladois, 61 2. 
Perfuades the Athenians to enter into the Argive 
alliance, 613. Perfuades the Argives to break their 
truce, 615. Hi- ambi;ious views 6,o. His de- 
bate with h'icias, refpeding the expedition to Sicily, 
632. His armament fidis, 637* He takes Catana, 
641. H s operations (topped by his lecal to Athens, 
ii. He is accufed of impiety by Theflalus, 642. 
He flics to Sparta, 645, 662. 

Surprifes the Athenian parti fans in Chios, ii. 8. 
Seduces the fpoufe of k ; rg Ag a, 10. Takes re- 
fuge with the Perfian general Till" pier nes, 1 I. 
Alienates thacgeneral from the Spartan intercity 12. 
Confpircs againft the democracy in Athens 1 5. 
Fruiha:es the ncgoci.ttion between the Athenian am- 
bilTaclors and Tiflaphemcs, 17. Is invited by 
Thrafvbulus to the camp at Spurns, 21. His ad- 
drefs to ins countrj nru-n, 22. His melfige n the 
tyrants, 23. 1^ reia'.cJ to Athens, 2;. Captures 
the whole Pelnponncli.in licet, 28. Takes Byzan- 
tium, 31. His (r luuiph-int return to Athens 1 
Lontiu:ls the Elecfinian fcit.val, \f). lliiarmal 
on the annivcifary of the l'lwu<r»a deemed inaulpi- 
ctous, jy. Ilis fleet defi.'it'i], during h«s ablcnce, 
by Lyl.uidcr, 44. He is nn^c.ichvd by Iruafjhu- 
lus, «ind oil^raccd, 45. His advice f)r t l »c f. < u ny 
of (he A hi iit.»n Ilea rejected, 62 Ret res to Pi.)- 
gi.i, 8z Mant.er of his death, Kj. 
Aludat, the .^.»rtan naval commamti, fi'ut to tlic re- 
lief of Mi.)lctc, his impri'drnt mnduvt, i. c,;6, 
5/3. IIm engage mint wuh Nivo!b.itus a' Cor- 

C v r.i, <^ ( 1 , 

AUxandtr % ki: g of Ma;cdon, his character, i. 157. h 



employed by Mardonius to treat with the Athe- 
nians, ib, 

Alexander the Great, his birth, ii. 413, His beha- 
viour to the Perfian ambafladors at his father's com t 
496. Saves the life of his father Philip, 531] 
Routs theThebans at the battle of Chaeronrea, j^g. 
Quarrel < with his father, and cakes refuge among the 
rebellious Ulyrians, 560. Is reconciled, 561. Dif- 
ficulties attending his fucceflion to his father's crown, 
562. He is acknowledged general of the Greeks, 563. 
His interview with Diogenes the cynic, 564. De- 
feats the Thracians, 565. Pafles the Danube, 
Is affifted by Langarus the Agrian, 567. De f eats 
Glaucias, king of the Taulantii, 568. Revolc nd 
defti action of Thebes, c6> His acts of forbear- 
ance there, 571. Receives congratulatory embaflies 
from the Grecian Hates, 572. Prepares for his Eail- 
ern expedition, 573. Prepares to pafs the Grani- 
cus, 576. Battle there, 577. His perfonal gal- 
lantry, 579. His prudent humanity after the en- 
gagement, 581. Immediate fruits of this viftorv, 
582. Beficges HalicarnafTus, ib. The town taken 
and demolilhed, 584. His judicious plan of war- 
fare, 585 The arts by which he fecured his con- 
quells, $83. Favourable circumftances attending 
his march from Phafelis to Perga, ii. He chaftifes 
the duplicity of the ci:izens of Afpendus, 588. En- 
ters Phrygia, ib. Fulfils the oracie relating to the 
Gordian knot, 590. Pafles the northern gate of Ci- 
licia, ;92. His ficknefs at Tarfus, 593. Difpoli- 
tion of his army previous to the battle of ItTus, 59^ . 
Defeats Darius, 597. His generous treatment of 
Dariuv's captive family, 599. ilis moderation in- 
creaTes with his good fortune, 6co. Receives an 
amicable embafly from Tyre,. 602. Befieges Tyre, 
603. Takes the city, 608. Is wounded at the 
fiege of GdZJ, 6o«). H s cal'y conqueft of Egvpt, 
61c. f-ounds the city of Alexandria, 6ti. Viiits 
the oracle of Jupiter Amnion, 612. Foundation of 
his claim to being t l c fon of Jupiter, 613. Note. 
Hj marches in:o Afiyu'a, 614. Battle of Arbeia, 
f l ^ . His jf qu fit ions by the d( feat of Darius, (\ jo. 
Purities Darius, 622. l'urfucs the murderers of Da- 
r i u - f c* 2 1 . Belirgcs the Sogdian fui trefs, 627. Re- 
duces j', and mar ritrs Ro.xana, the daughter of ()«\v- 
artes, OzH, Surrender of the fortrefs of Choricne:, 
62;. Ills prudent regulation of his conquefls, 030. 
I'udertakes his I nd-an expedition, 63O. His difli- 

culi p iHagc over the Paropamifus, 0 p. Reduces 
mount Au.-nos, r"-j8. Rect ives thj lubmiifion ot 
Nyfj, by), PaiTes the Indus, l\\t. Hm pada^c 
over the Hydalpes difpuud by Torus, 642. Fhc 
p.ilfage tlbcUd, ^4 \. iXleiis I'orus, and treats 
him i-cnennifls-, 047, Fnuft's Nnxi and I uceph,,- 

1 a, 6.|S. T.iilci the Ac<finc. and flydi-mtcs, 649. 
l!e!:e^ei an -J tal en Sji gala, f ^O. The eallcrn 
b. undh (t his rnnqucHs, 65! His life endangered 
by his ralhiTh at the fiege <»f the Mallinil forlreb, 

C.53. Miches through the Gen fian defer t; ^c.j. 
Pui lilies the licentious cruelty ol Clcandcr and S ta- 
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1U9, 656- 

Carmania, ib. 



antic account oF his march through 

Punifhes the revolt of his governors 
of Babylon. Perfepolis, and Sufa, 657. Improves 
the internal ftate of his conquefb, 658. Sends vef- 
fels to explore thePerfian and Arabian gulphs, 659. 
Founds a city of retreat for his fuperannuated fol- 
diers, 660. Difcharges the debts of his army, 661. 
Promotes intermarriages with the Afiatics, 662. 
His immoderate grief for the death of Hephaeftion, 
663 . Reduces the CorTaeans, 664. Arts practifed 
to prevent his return to Babylon, 666. His death, 
668. His character, 669. His faults rather refalc- 
ing from his fituation than his perfonal character, 
671. His murder of CUtus, 673. His magnani- 
mity, 674. His account of his father and himfelf, 
675. The divifion of his conquefb, 678. 
Alexander, king of ThefTaly, his character, ii. 
His treacherous feizure of Pelopidas, 309. Anec- 
dotes of Pelopidas during his confinement with hin4, 
310. Battle of Cynofcephalae, 327. Is again de- 
feated by the Thebans, 328. 

the fon of ^ropus, his treachery to Alex- 
ander king of Macedon, detected by Parmenio, ii. 
591. 

Alexandria, the city of, founded by Alexander the 

Great, ii. 611. 
Alyattes, king of Lydia, his fyflematic depredations 
on the Mileilans, i. 218. How induced to con- 
clude a peace with them, 219. H:s Ion? and 
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a peace 

happy reign, 220. 

Alphabet % Phoenician, introduced into Greece, i. 7. 

Amafit, how he mounted the throne of Egypt, and his 
character, i. 254. 

Amaxcns, the exiilence of fuch a nation, why not to 
be doubted, i. 14. Note. 

Ampheia % a Mcffenijn city, treacheroufly feized by 
the Spartans, i. 1 19. 

Amphicn, the Grecian bar J, who, i. 184. 

AmphiByonic council^ the origin of, i. 14. Its autho- 
rity extended, 7^. Conduct of, on the temple of 
Delphi beinc; plundered by the Criflcans, 160. 

Summary hiilory of, ii. 345. An angry decree 
i (Hied againll the Phocians, 417, And again ll Sparta, 
418. Cruel decree of, againll the Phocians, 4*6. 
Macedon declared a member of tie Hellenic 
body, 491. Philip invited to check the info- 
lencc of Sparta, 4 r j8. He is declared general rf 
the Amphidtyons, q 3 z. The Amphiclyons de- 
ft roy the Amphiflean plantations 011 the Cmhoan 
plain, ^40. 

Amfhtpolis, defcription of that citv, and its revolt 
Irom the Athenians i. 599. Defeat and death ol 
Cleon in an attack of the city, 602. Honours con- 
ferred there on Brafidas, 603. 

r l his city joins the Olyuthinn confederacy, ii. 
4.0^. Is befieged by Philip of Macedon, 407. Is 
taken and annexed to Macedon, 408. 

AmphiJJtam accufed by Tlifchines to the Amphiclyonic 
council, for cultivating the Cirrhean plain, ii. ^S, 

I'hcy attack the Amphiclyons, for deflroying ihnr 
\ 01 , II. 



plantations, 540. Amphifla taken by Philip of Ma- 
cedon, 542. 

Amufements of the Greeks during the heroic ages, i. 63, 
Amyntas II. king of Macedonia, dethroned by Bar- 

dyliis, and rellored by the Spartans, ii. 390. 
Amyntas^ the fon of Philip, his pretenfions to the 

throne of Macedonia, ii. 563, 
Anacreon> the ancient Greek poet, his chara&er, I 

Anaxagoras^ was the fir^l Grecian philofopher who en« 
tertained rational ideas of the Deity, i. 393. Note. 
474. His doctrines countera&ed by the refinements 
of the Sophifts, ib. His accufation and baniQV 
mem, 532. 

Anaxander, the Spartan general, is defeated by Arifto- 

menes the Meilenian, i. 136. 
Anderka, fettled by the Eretrian prifonera after the 

battle of Marathon, i. 293. 
Androcles, the joint king of Me/Tenia, his unfuccefsfuf 
conteft with his aiTociate Antiochus, i. 118. Obi- 
tains the province of Hyamia from the Spartan con- 
querors, 129. 
Anompharecus, the Spartan commander under Pauf2- 

nias, his refraclory conducl, i. 370. 
Antalcidas, one of the Spartan negociators at the Per- 
fian court, his character, ii. 218. His fuccefsful 
negociations, 219. Roufes the jcaloufy of Arta- 
xerxes againll the Athenian?, 223. Reduces the 
Grecian Hates to accept the terms of peace dictated 
by Artaxerxes, 225. A Hi lis at a congrefs of the 
Grecian iiates at the court of Artaxerxes, 3 12. 
Antiocbujj commander of the Athc< ian fleet in theab- 
fence of Alcibiade*, imprudently cxpoies himlelf to 
a defeat by Lyfander, ii. 44. 

, the Arcadian deputy at the Perfian court, 
his character of the Pcriians to his countrymen, v., 

Antipater, is intruded by Alexander with the care of 
Macedon and Greece, during his E after n expedi- 
tion, ii. 5-3. Checks the commotions in Greece, 
during the abience of Alexander, 631. Is ordered 
to join his mailer with new levies, 66 0. 

Antipbon t the orator, his character, 11. 14., ^33. An- 
other of the fame name employed by Philip uf Ma- 
cedon to burn the Athenian dock?, ,34. Is dcte&cJ 
bv Demollhenes, and punifhed, ^35. 

Antiflbenes % of Athens, the great lelions of his phila- 
fophy, ii. 1 1 o. 

Aor/ios, mount, reduced by Alexander the Great, ii. 

Affiles, his eminence as a painter, his works, ii. 68;. 

Apc/lo, ciiule.s that pave hi* oracle at Delphi a fuperior 
credit over other oracles, i. Si. The Amyclean, 
account ol the throne of, made by Bathydcs the 
Magnefi.ii), 497. Bclvideic delcnbed, 507. 

The Abxan temple of, burnt, with a number of 
Phocun refugees in it, ii. 479. 

AfolloJoms , the Athenian painter, the firft who knew 
the force oi light and (hade, ii. 36^. 

Apollodorut % governor of Babylon, his arts to prevent 
4 / Alexander 
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Alexander the Great from returning to that city, ii. 
666. 

Apollonidcs, the Olynthian, banifhed by the intrigues 

of Philip of Macedon, ii. 459. 
Aracus is appointed to command the Spartan fleet, to 

cover ihe truft of the fleet to Lyfander, who goes 

fecond in command, ii. 61. 
Arbtla, battle of, between Alexander the Great and 

Darius king of Perfia, ii, 615. 
Arcadia, fnuation of that country, and characler of 

its inhabitants, i. 152. 

State of, at the sera of the peace of Antalcidas, 
ii. 232. Fate of Mantinaea, 234. National cha- 
racter of the Arcadians 302. Are defeated by Ar- 
*hidamus, 305. Arcadia ravaged by the Spartans 
on one fide, and by the Achasans on the other, 318. 
A peace concluded with Athens, 321. The Arca- 
dians feize Otympia, and celebrate the games, 329. 
They plunder the Olympic treafure, 330. Scheme 
of thole who partook of this treafure, to prevent in- 
quiries, 332. 

Archtlaus I. king cf Macedon, his hiftory and cha- 
racter, ii. 389. 

Arcbidamui, king of Sparta, his pacific advice, when 
the Peloponnefiana endeavoured to draw the Spartans 
into their confederacy againft Athens, i. C28. Is 
appoinred to conduct the war, 538. Leads his 
armv into Attica, 5 ^9. 

Archidamusy fon of Ageiilaus, folicits the parJon of 
Sphodrias, out of friendfhip to his C>n Cleonymus, 
ii. 255. Commands the Spartan forces tent againll 
the Arcadi-ns, 304. Defeats them at Midea with- 
out the |ofa of 3 man, 3C5. His fpecch on the re- 
Ojuefl of the Spartan aibea, for leave to n<-gociaie a 
jcpara:e peace with Thebes, 323. Defeats the at- 
tempt of Hpamtnondas to furprife the city of Sparta, 
3*,6. Knnea^ours to revive the Spartan power in 
the Pelwronntfut, 422. Aims at procuring the 
tuiiody r :* the temple at Delphi, 47S. Rai'es an 
army for th it purp (e, 481. 

A'cbiUchxt, the ancient Grecian poet, memoirs of, i. 
1 ,6. His bitter revenge againft Neobulc and her 
father, 1,72. Character of his poetry, 193. h ba- 
r died Pdror, j t/ 4. Recovers credit ai the Olympic 
^ames, 19^. Honours pad to him on his return to 

Anriuciure, rude ftatc of, in the heroic aqcs of 
Greece, i. 61. The Doric end lomc urdeis of, 

where invented, i. 4</>. 

Arcbouj, commencement of the magiftracy of, at 
Athene, in the ftead of kings, i. 73. Their num- 
ber, office, and rank, 460. 

Artopagus, the court of", at Athens, defcribed, i. i( 5, 

4< O. 

ArgtnuJJ'a % battle of, betwecen Callicrqtidas ar.d the 

Athenians, ii. 52. 
Argonautic expedition undertaken, i. jc. The obje£l 

of this adventure, r / ». 
Argot, ivW fettled by Danam, i. 6. Contefts between 

tne citizens of, and thofe of the dependent towns, 



i. 154. War with Sparta, 236. Inteftine commotions 
in the republic of, 443. The town of Mycenaj de- 
ftroyed, 444, Conduct of the Argives during the 
PeloponneGan war, 606. The Argive alliance, ib. 
The Argives take arms on the renewal of the 
Peloponnefian war, 614. Conclude a truce, ib t 
The truce broken at the inftigation of Akibiades, 
616. Battle of Mantinasa, 617. Tumult at Ar- 
gos, in which the league with Athens is abjured, 
and a confederacy entered into with Sparta, 619. 
Ari&us, fucceeds to the command of Cyrus's \an- 
quifhed army after trie battle of Cynaxa, ii. 14-. 
Concludes a truce with Artaxcrxes, 149. Is de- 
tached from the Grecian allies by the contrivance of 

TifTaphernes, 150. 

Ariftaus, commands the Corinthian auxiliaries fen: to 
atfifl in the defence of Potidccn, i. 524. Is taken 
by the Athenians, and put to death, 5150. 

Arijiogoras, of Melitu?, inft'gates the lonians to re- 
volt againlt the Peifian gc vern merit, i. 262. His 

Negociations at Spana, 2-^3. Applies to the Athe- 
nians for alliilaucc, 265, 271. Tne remainder uf 
his hiltcry, and death, 274. 
Arijiidcs, hss penerous deference to Miltiades his af- 
(ociate in the command cf the Athenian forces, >. 
29!. Companion between him and There'll. cl?*: f 
2 91- Their rivalfhip, jco. He is ba:u!l;ed, 3c 
Returns to the Grecian fleet juil before the battle c-'- 
balamis, 34S. His fpeech to Mardonius 01 tie 
part of the Athenian?, 359. Is entrufted with the 
charge of the finances of the confederated Lift ev. 
forces, on the recal of Paufanias, 423. H*s ueam 

and character, 427. 
, a Trie ban painter, his great power of e>- 

prehVn, ii, 365. 
Arijiocrata, king of Arcadia, profefles to aflift the 

Meflenians againi! the Spirtans, i. 138. D -fcr:s 

them at the battle of the Trenches, 139. li:s L- 

cond treachery, and puniflnnenr, 147 
Arijlodtmus % the Meflenian, devotes his daughter to 

death, in obedience to oracular demand, i. 12O. 

Kills her brutally himfelf, 127. Becomes king, and 

wages fuccekful war againll the Spartans, t2$. 

Kills him felf, 129. 
— , an Athenian player, employed by Philip 

of Macedon to cultivate his interell at Ar.cn.% 1 . 



46/. His emhafly to Philip, 46-;. Is fent again, 46''. 
Arif:omcnes ( is fjhtcd kirg of MefTenia by the army 
on the plains ofDera,', i. 13;. His gallant expe- 
dition to the city of Spaita, 134. His repeated 
iucceffcj againlt the Spartans, 135. Is defeated at 
the Trendies, 139. Defends the fortrefs of Ivita, 
140. Is taken prifoner, 141. His extraordinary 
ckape, 142. Is furprifed by the Spartans, 144. 
Abandons Kira, 146. Is kindly received by the 
Arcadians, 147. His travels, death, and cha- 
racter, i$o. 

ArijUpbantty a declared enemy to Socrates, i. 4S3. 
Nature of his comedies dekribed, 4K6, Ridicules 



Clcon, c, ;o, 
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His comedy of the Clouds, the remote caufe of the 
profecution of Socrates, ii. 9-. 

Arijlotle, his diflinftions of flyle in writing, ii. 114. 
Inquiry into Plato's do&rine of ideas, 379. Note. 
Scientifical prefents made to him by Alexander the 
Great, 688. His moral and political works fupe. 
rior to the writings of all his predeceiTors, ib. His 
phil.ofophy, 689. His logic, 690. His great op- 
portunities of improvement, 691. His death, 692. 
Tenets of the Peripatetic fchool, 694. E Hi mate 
and fate of his philofophy, 702, 

Armenia, paflage of the Greeks thro' that country, under 
the conducl of Xenophon and Cheir ifoph lis, ii. 160. 

Arrian> rematks on his account of Alexander's paiTage 
from Phafclis to Perga, ii. ^87. 

jfrtabanur, his naoral rcfleftiois to Xi-rxe>. on the re- 
view of his immenle army, i. 311. cautions 
for the fafety of the Perfian (leer, 35 1 . 

Artabaz.us y fatrap of Ionia, revolts from Arta.verxes 
Ochus, king of Perfia, and fupports h-imfelf by the 
alftftance of Chares of Athens, ii. 3^8. 

ArtapberneSy the Perfian governor of Sard is, commands 
the Athenians to reinilate {iippia>, whom they hud 

expelleJ, i. 270, 

Artnxerxes Longimanus, king of Perfia, affords pro- 
tection to Themillochs on hi^ banMliment, i. 4*6. 
His meafures of defence ;ig unit the Grecian iro-a- 
Jion, 430. Cimoi.'a victories over his rieet and 
;rmy, ib. Revolt of Egypt, 433. Solicits a peace 
with the Athenians, 4^6. 

(Mcmnrn). i< ;ippointed luceeiTor to the throne 

of Per/ia, by his lather Darius Nutans, v. 131. 
His brother Cyrus difput<s the crown w.th him, 
13". Leads his army aj»;.ii ll him, 14 3. Battle, of 
Cynaxa, 1 4 4 . Concludes a tnue with the Greiian 
armv, 1 \g. i\ lakes war ri^.ii n (t the Spartans, 
Order*- the death of ['i/laphernes, and commits the 
care of the war to Tilhraulles, 194. His interview 
with Conon,20;. 1> perfuaded by Conon to rebuild 
the walls of Athens, 217. He drcbte<> the term- of" 
a general peace, 224. His motr.e for promoting 
the tranquillity of Greece, 25S. Procures a con- 
rrefs to be he] J at Spam, zi>s. C-uk1oJ<s -\ tieJtv 
wn h the Spartans, 31. A con^ub of the tjieujn 
llaics at liis court, ; 1 

Arttm-Jia % of liabcarnaiius, her adiiie to Xhim's, i. 
\\\* Jr I " 1- aitiiice to lave her Jell at the bjttle el Sa- 
htnis, 350, 

Atiemt/sum, the full fea enpa-vment there be;v\ecn 
the Grecian and l\ nian fleets, 1. $\\. Tne fe- 

• ond, 33^- 

A pafia^hc A the ni'in o>u: tcf.m. In rchar/iMer,^;;^ ; 1 . 

^■Jipenduiy the treat herons brli.iuour ol the inhahunti 
o', ( hnilifed b/ Alexander thcGre.it, 11. 58S. 

Ajm Minor, is cnlnnihd by Greeks i. 74. DiMine- 
tton oi dialects in the new fctth m<Mit", 7c. Peui- 
]iar advantages «'f the lonim colonies, 76. 

A//\n'a % the duwnlal »-f the monarchy uf, dekribed, i. 

226, 2^2. 

Ajlron»my 9 favoured by AV.vmdci 's conquell of Baby- 
bn, 11. f'V- 



Atheasy king of Scjthia, invites Philip of Mace-don to 
aifift him againft thelftiians, ii. 527. His perfidy, 
528, Is chaflifed by Philip, $29. 

Atbenagoras n of Syracufe, infpbcs his countrymen 
with contempt for the Athenian armament fent 
againft that city, i. 647. 

Athens, fir ft fettled by Cecrops, i. 6. Agriculture 
taught there by Cecrops, 8. Hiilory of Thefeus, 2?. 
The Cretan inllitutions introduced by him, 24. The 
exiled defcendants oF Hercules received into Attica. 
69. Royalty abolifhed on the death of Co^rus, and 
the magiftracy of Archons fubftituted in its: room, 
73. The Dorians expelled by the Athenians, 75. 
Political revolutions at Athens, 15^. Conftitu:ion 
cf thai republic, as regulated by Solon, z'jij. The 
ufjrpation of PifiAracus, 266. Rapid fuccefles of 
the Athenians after eilabiiihing a democracy, 267. 
They zGi'X the Ion : an re\o'ters againft the Perfian 
government, 271. Bu: afterward receive difguft, 
and leave (hem, 273. Attica invaded by the Per- 
fians, 2S6. Mcj fares taken for defence, 287, 
Battle of Ma-athon, 2 y i . Con duel of the Athenians 
sf.er this victory, 294. Honours conferred on Mll- 
tiades 2y:. Who 13 afteiwarJ perfecuted to death, 

297. And his memory revered, 2jS. Banifhnienc 
ol A 'bride?, 3:1. Naval fucceifes cf Tbemiftudes 
over /IJ^ir.a and Ctc^h, Sfc gth and 1 pi ric 

of the republic, 30*.. T..e advice o. 4 the oraule on 
tire approach or \e..\"s, ex r O'jr.ded by f hemitlo- 
c!es, 3»5' Meuiora* ie bjt.le ol Taennop) !se # 328. 
Xcixca enters Attica, a. d the Athenians abandon 
their country , 341 . M jr Jon iu» remain^ in A urea af.er 
the flight of Xerxes, 3-2 554, 1 he Sp s rtans de- 
fer c the Athenian c*.ufc, 56:. C mteil between 'he 
Athenians and Tek»eaa> m trie confederate armv <.r 
der Paufanias, 367. Tney d-iltiguiih ihviii ' 
at the battle of ' PJauua, ^72. And at thu: n: . x > 
cale, 375. 1 heir proipcrny tit.cr ihcte • 
4 i<;. Their aicaiiiincno in the art* of pe , . 
Cdebr.t- their vitforv over the Pe'li.i ^ at b.iid.i 
412. T. e cuy ol Alliens rebudt .o,d i or \ti\ -d, 413, 
'I'he aitfol e 1:1 bail) o! Tnemilbrcles to jrta, 41 ;. 
'Ire Prr.eus buil', 4!^ BaniiltiiK nt and death of 
Tne.i.illot le>, 4^>. Deith and ihi.MCtci of Arif- 
ii«:c\ 4 : 7- kapi I luceed s ot Li:non, 42^. ln- 
lluiM.e ol P'TkIcj in the p'-bt) of the .'Uhcnj.ni 

llaic, 4; 2. 1 ne Atl.caia « .i.'ii I ti.e revt It r.f K,»\pt 

from Art.i.\er\cs, 4; \* U>.fo tun.iif e\tw of thij 
n.ta.'ure, 4 p. i::.Liirdeu Arti\cr\e. , 

.) \(>. 1 lie pouei (^f '.'-he ^ \ifAcd wit.h d;fcon:ent 
l)v the oth.r liiccia.r liau-.', .; p. P.<\u v tiOii uf- 

t' rded to i'.mV Sp.i'Lan Il i I and iVK.K:.ian:, 440. 
Alii lance g>\eo to the ms, to fupport their 

ind« p/iii'c'Ce .'»g »ii.il The! e-, 44;. list* fa;n»u;, 
tKji v cf th r t \- ww , 4 ; 7 . I lovs they lu ■.).:. d u 1 .r 
r.crgM)oui m t ; !ia:e , 449. Spirit of i > c Athenian 

govcrnoK nt, 4- ). P.oie^wic OA the Aiiietuan laus, 
4;^ L I'lJf .iCU r i>l 1'; -co, and his l\ i|e;?i ol Icgn- 
ln.on, .1^. Mate nf \t-iC- s r-t the tune of Solon, 
i//J. Review of S"l ni'a i nil n u ; ion> , 4-0 [ ti-rpa- 
lion of P (1 lira; us, ,j6 j. Liur.tcMcr ol H pp.»rt lur , ih. 

■] /• - A 1 ci a- 
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Alterations in government introduced by Clifthenes, 
464. The democratic form of government com- 
pleted by Pericles, 465. Progrefs of luxury in the 
republic, 468. The virtues and vices of this period 
compared, 47c. Hiftory of philofophy, 471. The 
Sophifts, 47;. Socrates, 476. Tragedy, 479. 
Comedy, 483* Minerva honoured as the tutelary 
deity pf Athens, 487, Mode of celebrating the 
feftivah, 488. Domeftic manners of the Athenians, 
ii. Women, 489. Courtefans 491. Character 
of Afpafia, 492- The fine arts patronifed by Pe- 
ricles, 500. Great improvements made by Athe- 
nian fculptors and painters, 501. The moil diftin- 
guifhed works of Phidias, 502. Origin of the Pe- 
Ioponnefian war, 511. The Corinthians and Cor- 
cyreans appeal to Athens, and folicit the efpoufal of 
their refpedive caufes, 516. A treaty of mutual de- 
fence concluded with Corcyra, 519. A reinforce- 
ment fent to the Corcyrean fleet, 520. Reply to 
the remonftrance of the Corinthians, 521. Revolt 
of Macedonia, 523. Siege of Potidjea, 524, Ac- 
count of the ilates confederated againft Athens, jrg. 
A menacing embafly received from the confederates, 
r^r. Accufation and defence of Pericle-, 532. 
Preparations for war, {38. lnvafion of Attica by 
Archidamus king of Sparta, $39. The invafion 
retaliated on the confederates by fea, 54c. Attica 
evacuated, 5 ; 1 . Megara invaded, ii. Athens vi- 
fited by the pbgue, c,|2. Devaluation of Attica by 
The enemy, ^44. Ii! fucccts of the war, 545. Death 
; nd charafter of Pericles, 548. Revolt of Lefbos, 

Siege of Mytilene, 5 ^4. Character of Cieon, 
<;;8. His cruel propofalof put'.iro rhe inhabitants of 
Mvttlene to death, reverfed by the perfuafion of Deo- 
cotu5, 563. The Athenian troops weakened by the 
plague, 576. Expedition to yfctolia, 977. Reject the 
Spartan overtures for peace, and detain their \ ledgeJ 
(hips ;8r. Battle of Delium, 594. Revolt of Am- 
r hipt»b«, ego- Climou'* on the lucccfles of i'rjfidas, 
('CO. Truce concluded with Spaita, t,oi . Peace 
made with Sparta, 60^ Acceifion of Athens to 
the Argive alliance, 6c6. Mutual difcontents ge- 
nerated between Athens and Sparta, 6m. Re- 
newal of vhc war, < > i 3 - Expedition agai nil Milrs, 
620. Conference be iwcen the com m illioncrs of 
Athens and thole of M* los, 621. Reduction of 
M0I05, and cruel treatment uf the inhabitants, 624. 
Sen?] a fleet to 'i-cily, ^.18. Another expedition to 
Sicily debated, C^2. Prepaiations for this under- 
taking, 63 r. Depjrtine of the armament from 
Athens 657. C iuIcs of recalling Alcibtades, 642. 
Attica invaded by Apis, who fwtifics Dccelia, 662. 
Vigorous octtloin of the Athenians, 663. Arc 
finally defeated at fea before Syracufc, 673. Their 
miferable ar.d difaltrous icircac from that city, 07c,. 

General conlrcrnation at the news of the fad event 
of the Sicilian expedition, ii. 2. Combination of 
the Grecian (Lues againit Athens, 3. 1 heir pre- 
parations to affilt the revolt of the Afiatic depend- 
encies of the Athenians, 7. The Athenian* dilco- 
vcr and defeat the mcafurea of the Corinthians atul 



Chians, 8. Battle of Miletus, 9. Intrigues of A] - 
cibiades againft the democracy, 13. Pifander co- 
operates in the fame defign, 16. Negotiation with 
Tiffaphernes, 17. The democracy overturned, 1 8. 
The government of the Four Hundred formed, iq. 
Their tyranny, 20. Tumults at Athens, occafionid 
by the revolt of ihe troops in Samos, 23. The de- 
mocracy reftored, and Alcibiades recalled, 25. Tlu 
Athenians become again victorious at fea. 26. Tri- 
umphant return of Alcibiades, 33, Celebration of 
the Eleufinian rites, 34.* Celebration of the Plyn- 
teria, 37. Alcibiades acculed and difgraced, 45, 
Callicratidas defeated by the Athenians, and killed, 
52. Wifdom and equity obferved in the trial of of- 
fenders, co. Trial of the admirals for their conduct 
at the battle of Arginuffe, 57. Dying fpeech oi 
Diomedon, 58. Defeat and lofs of his fleet, 65. 
Athens befieged by Lyfander, 67. Embafly oi 
Theramenes to Sparta, 68. Athens furrenders to 
Ly finder, and is diimantled, 70. Cruel treatment 
of the Athenians by the thirty tyrants, 74. The 
perfecution of Ljfias and his family, 7c. Accufa- 
tion and death of Theramenes, 78. Death of Al- 
cibiades 83. Thrafvbulus oppofes the tyrants, S4. 
He fcizes the Pirafti?, 85. The tyrants depo!ce\ 
and decemvirs elected, 87. The internal peace ( f 
Athens efFeded by tne mediation of Pauianias, go 
A general amnetly, 91. Profecution and dcjtn < : 
Soc aics tyb. Review of his followers, and the-; 
principal tenet?, 109. State of the tine arts a: th.« 
time, iio. The Athenians nihil the Tneba:i 
againft the Spartans, 200. Battle of Coronas, 21;. 
Lonon prevails on Artaxerxcs co rebuild the walls c: 
Athens, 217. '1 he Athenians contribute to the :< • 
volt of C> prus, 224. A'C obliged to accept term., 
of peace (rem Artaxerxcs, 22;. A cunfpiracy 
formed there by Peiopdas, to reftore the demo- 
cracy at Thelu-s zic,. Ailiilance fent to Thebes, 
to recover tne ci'.aJe. from the Spartan*, 251. 1 he 
alliance with bp^rta rer.twed, 2154. The Athenians 
irritated at the attempt ot Sphourias on the Pu.eu , 
2c6. Naval iui.cefti.s aeamfl the Spartans, 25 s , 
The exiled inhabitant* of I'lat.ea received into it:*j 
republic, 250,. Deputies fent to the Ciiccian 1 ,n- 
grek at Sparta, 201. londutt of the Athene ;> ..: 

ler the battle oi Lcuctia, 270. They rc.'o'.ve t , 
hold the balance of po*cr, 277. A defeniive a 
lunce with Spaita debated, 21)3. Aflillancc lent t j 
the Spartan-, agMnll the Theban invahmi, 2./ 
The alliance with Sparta extended and confirmed, 
2fy8. Peace concluded with the Arcadians, 3:1. 
'1 he Athenians recover many t f thcii maritime poU 
fcflioiis af ler the battle of M.mtimea, ^ j 5 . J lie (up. 
pofed dej'cnciacy of the Athenians fliewn to reiult 
from the nature of their y • vcmmenr > 14'-. Their ex- 
treme prnHi^acy, 351. Character of Cliaief, 3^ 
The focial war, 3^ . State of philosophy m i!us tone, 
359. Statuary, 300. Kaintinjj, \6l. Li e.atore, 
307. Xcnnphon, ii. Plato, 37., The /whrnmv, 
deluded by a treaty w.th Philip of Maccdon, 
They countcradt his views upon Uiynthu;., 1?:*. 
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They defend the (traits of Thermopylae againft Phi- 
lip, 430. Are deluded into negligence by the po- 
licy or Philip, 440. Intrigues of Philip in Eu- 
bcea, 441. Sure of parties in Athens, 445. Chares 
fent to Olynthus, 450. Charidemus fent to Olyn- 
thus, 4<o- Attica infulted by Macedonian fleets, 
461. Philip's deceitful embaiTy to Athens, 462. 
Ambafladors fent to negociate with Philip, 466, 
Their report, 472. Arrival of ambaHadors from 
Philip, ib. A third embalTy to Philip, 47c. 
A treaty concluded with Philip, 481. General con- 
firmation at the fite of the Phocian?, 488. Pals a 
decree for receiving the Phocian fupitive*, 490. 
Refolve to preferve their engagements with Philip, 
492. The Athenians c.urted both by the Spartans 
and the Peloponnt fn ns, 49g. Artful reprefencations 
of the partifans of Macedon, 500. The Athenians 
endeavour to roufe the Grecian itates againlf. Philip, 
509. Diopethes fent to oppofe Philip in Thrace, 
cio. His conduct defended by Demofthenes, 511. 
Spirited exertions ngainlt Philip, both by fea and 
land, 915. Eubcea recovered, 517, Decree of the 
Byzantines and Perinthian c , in acknowledgment of 
their relief by Phocion, 52^. Offend the Thebans 
by {heir prefent to the temple at Delphi, 5^7. The 
Atheni.ns raiie » confederacy againll Pni.ip, 542. 
General consternation on Ph ! ; p fazing Elataja, 544. 
Decree parted for an afl : aciation with Thebes, and 
other cities, again!! Philip, 545. Battle rf Chxro- 
rxa, ^ 4S. Moderation of P.n) ;p tow ard Athen5, ^i, 
Decrees in conlequ.'nce of this defeat, yj;. The 
peace with Philip ratified, $55. Decree the trial 
and punilliment of the o r ators accufed by Alexander 
the Great, ^7 Zm Military piefents from Alexander 
to the temple of Minerva, a'ter the bat:le of the 
Granicus ^bi. B^u;lhments of /tfciiines and De- 
roofthenes, 63^. St tic of, during the latter vears 
of Alexander, ^34. Pniloiophical Iccls eliahlilheJ 
there, 6. 2. 

Ai\s l fun ol Lrte'us king of L)du, his death, ai.J the 
confluences uf it, i. 

B 

Baf-y/o;;, the capital of A 1I1 n.i, befrr.rd t y C\:u<, : . 
2^1. The mv, and iti fclouRc^ UciCiioeJ, s'^z. 
ib taken by Ibat.uMin, / c ^ . 

H.i(.»itious conduct <A i l;w palui-, Ait .\ :i.«!*T*i 
vcinor there, >i. 6c, 7. Improvements ma.'e Uje.e 
by Alexander, ^59* ^ch< me r t Apoli- dtirus to 
prevent AlcxanUci'5 return thither, 0 (>. llu 
death, hkti, 

Bacchus* his expedition to Inuia iikj'jtred int^, 11. (-40. 
Note. 

Bacon, Ion), hii cha^cU r of Aiiliotle, li. 6.1 if. 

Bards, (jreuan, l*.m character durini; the heroic 
aj>es, i. 1H4. T heir Jn^li auth i;ty and influence 
on focietVt lMf\ The ici;Tv'.t jttaihcd to thtii cha- 
racter, 187, Peculiar ;u. vni.ii'c* of the nyvb in 
which (hey bud. ///. T< e ptilccbon and authority 
ol their loi&pofiiu*:*.., 1 iMctntirs ol Aiclulo- 
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chu8 ; 190. Terpander, 197. Alcseus and Sappho, 
198. Anacreon, 199. Pindar, 200. 

Bardyllis, an lllyrian chief, effects a revolution in Ma- 
cedonia, and renders that government tributary to 
him, ii, 30,0. Defeats Perdiccas, 392, Is defeated 
and killed by Philip of Macedon, 403. 

Batbycles, the Mdgnefian, makes the throne of Amy- 
clean Apollo, i. 497. 

Beattie 9 T)r. remarks on hisEflay on Truth, ii. 6gy 9 Note* 

Belus, the temple of, at Babylon, account of, ii. 666. 

Bias of Priene, how he difTuaded Crcefus ki ig of Ly- 
dia from attempting naval exploits, i. 222. 

Bceoticiy revolt of the inferior cities of, from the au- 
thority of Thebes, i. 4^4.. The revohers affi/ted 
by the Athenians, 4^5, Battle of Delium, 593. 

Boges, the Perfian governor of Eton, his defperate con- 
duct and death, on being reduced by Cimon, the 
Grecian commander, i. 428. 

Boxing, how prariiied in the ancient gymnaftic exer- 
cife-. i. 169. 

Brachmans, ancient, account of their tenets, ii. 667. 

Brajidasy a Spartan naval commander, joins the fleet 
or Alcidas in the port of Cyllene, i. $64. His pru- 
dent counfel overruled by his colleague, 569. His 
expedition to Thrace, co6. His addrefs to the 
Acanthianf, C07. Procures the revolt or Amphi- 
pohs, s99» His death, and honours paid to his 

memo in hv the citizens there, 602. 

Bucephalus, Alexander the Great's horJe, a city founded 

to his memory, ii. 04S. 
Bytlyn:a y fjffenngs of the Greeks under Xenophon, 

in their paiTage through that country, ii. 172. 
B\zantium, its foundation, and peculiar fituation, de~ 

fenbed, i. 418. Is taken from the Perfians by the 

confederated Greek?, tb. 

Is taken by Alcibiades, ii. 31. Is taken from ihe 

Ather inns by L> lander, ii. 00. Attempt of Philip 

ol \iaceuon to furpriie the city, 525. 

C.:h\/u founded by Philip of Macedon, ii. 4Q9. 
Cadi:.u) y a PlicrniCian, the fnunJcr of Thcbc5, i. 6. 
LaumitteSy public, call fojtb the latent icfources of 
dee ci umenth, 11. ^. Lut iiu itale political fac- 

timi', ( j. 

Ca'nnus, the Krachman, his death ami prophecy, ii. 

o'-7. 

( altnturCy general idra cf this diforder, ii. 241. 

l.aiiiasy the Athenian admiral, hu e.\ertiot»s againfl 

P:.i if) of Macedon, ii. cic. 
Callnrattdtt % the Spartan, manner of his death at the 

ha" le «'l Plat .va, i. \y \ . 
Callicratidaiy hi'» rc^epuon when lent from Sparta to 

Inn t-ed Lylander in the command of the Pelopon- 

iMlinn licet, 11 47. His manly behaviour, .j8. 

( duani 1 ' vi'lunt.n v contributions horn (he lonians, 

lakes Methymna, cc. Defeats the Athenian 

fleet under (Jon on, 51. h defeated and killed at 

Ai^iuuiKe, 52. 

Calitjibtnsu 
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Calhftbtnts, the fcholar of Arftotle, put to death for 

a confpiracy againft Alexander the Great, ii. 672. 
Ncte. 

Callixenus procures an irregular decree againft the 
Athenian admirals accufed of mtfconduct at Argi- 
nuflae, ii. 57, 

Camtyfes, king of Perfia, purfaes the conquefts of his 
father Cyrus, i. 253, Reduces Egypt, 255. His 
death, 256. 

Camerrna y the favour of this city fought by Hermo- 
crates for Syracufe, and by Euphemus for the Athe- 
nians, i. 694. The citizens determine to preferve 
a neutrality, 656. 

Candaules, king of Lvdia, the fatal confequenc^ of 

his imprudence, i. 217. 
Cappadocta, invaded and ravaged by Crcefus king of 
Lydia, i. 233. 

Car anus, an Argive prince, eftablifhes a principality 
in Macedonia, ii. 387. 

Carthage, the foundation and growth of, i. ^79. Pre- 
vents the Phocasans from fettling in Corfica, ;8 . 
Commercial profperity and power of the Carthagi- 
nian?, ib. Civil government of the republic, 381. 
Aloti. Ambitious and jealous fpirit of the repuolic, 
382. The learning of, rather directed to ufeful 
than ornamental arts, ib. Note. Views of the Car- 
thaginians in entering into alliance with Xrrx^s 

Toev invade Sicilv, 4^4. Cor.clu Je a treaty 
of peace with Gelon kin£ of Syracuie, 406. 

The Carthig'ni ms undertake the conqucl of Si- 
cily, ii. 12 1. Treat the natives cruelly, iz>. 
Calor of Rhrdes, hi? character as a chrono!ogill and 

hiirorian, i. 214. Note. 
CatapbraSs in the Grecian military, what, ii # ^7 8. 
Note. 

Categories the ten in the ancient logic explained, ii. 
Y, 3. Note, 

Cebes the Pheban, rrs final converfation with Socrates 
ii. 10;. Account of his cele()rated Table, 1C9. 

Cecropi, his Icttlement in At:ica, i. 6. Taught the 
G-'eeks agriculture, 8. 

Cephaluj, his character and fingular good fortune at 
Athens, 11. 75. 

Ceres, how hon >urcd by the Athenians in the Eleu- 

finian feihval, i!. 74. 

Chabnas^ the Athenian general of the Theban army, 

addrefs in oppoling the operations of Agdilaus 
in Runti*, ii. 25'). The unufual attitude of his 
llatue at Rome explained, 2c;. Note. Ads both 
in the capacities of general and admiral, 2c, tf. Is 
fent a^ainll kpaminondaa, whom he repulirs from 
belore Corinth, 301. Is killed in the Social war, 

Cbaleiit the region of, in Macedonia, defcrihed, i. czz. 
Chalybtans % their fierce character, and bold oppoliuon 

to th Greeks under Xenophon and Chcirifophus, 

ii. 162. 

Charts, of Athens, his character, ii. 3C4. Is fent 
out to condudt the Social war, 355. Is fo ccJ to 
abandon the ficgc of Chios, ib. Accufcs his allo- 



ciates Timotheus and Iphicrates, 3^6. Engages i:. 
the fervice of Artabazus, 358. Occafion of his te- 
cal, 359. His expedition to Olynthus, 4^0. h 
fent to Thrace, where he is defeated by Amyntus, 
523. Is one of the generals at the battle of Chero- 
nasa, 548. 

Cbaridemas, his characler, and expedition to Olyn- 
thus, ii. 455- 

Chariot- races, in the arxieut Grecian pub'ic games, 
when inftituted, i. i~o. 

Charon, his addrefs and fortitude during the execution 
of Pelopidas's confpiracy at Thebes, ii 247. 

Cbeirifcpbus commands the Spartan rrooos fent to af- 
fift Cy rus in his Afiatic expedition, ii. i "6» H;3 
advice to the Greeks after the perfidious feizure cf 
their generals by Tiflaphernes, 15^. Is elecled ore 
of their generals, 156. Memorable retreat of the 
Greeks from Afia, ih. Leaves Trebizond in fearch 
of (hips to convey his men, 16S. His return, 171. 
W\< death, 180. 

Cheron<ea, the plain of t why chofen by Philip of Ma- 

cedon for the encampment of his army, ii. 54-. 

Battle between Philip and the confederal Greeks, 
94S. 

Cherries full brought from Cerafus to Italy by L il- 
eal 1 us, ii. 1 

Cherjlnefui , Thradan, dofcription of the COuntrv, i>. 

1-^2. Is fortified bv Dcrcyl'idas, ib. 

Chieftains, Grecian, during the heroic ages, their rank 

and authority, i. 4-;. 
Chios is befieged by Chares, ii. 3^5. 
Chiron, the Grecian bard, brief account of, i. iPc. 
Chcnenes, his fubmiliion to Alexander the Great, ii. 

629. 

Chorus in the Grecian theatre, its origin, i. 483. h, 
advant.-^es, 4SL 

Chronology very lo >l*elv regarded by the ancient Greek 

hillonans, i. 3. Note. 

Cicero, rem irks on his account of the condud of C\:l- 
licratidas, ii. 52. Note. 

Cimmerians, their imaiimof Afia Minor, i. 216. 

Cimon % his char.id r, i. 427. Sjcceeds to the com- 
mand of the Gicci in army, on the death of Arjfl'- 
des, ib. fli> r.ipid fmceiles in (Jaria a id Lvcia, 4.2H. 
Reduce* Ph.ifeli5, 420. Defeif. the Peilhn fleet, 
430. .Surp-ilcs the Perfian camp at Kuryme .Ion. 
4^!. I lis fucccfsful r.xpediiion to Cvprus, 43 c. Ii 
bamihed by the iiitluence of Pericles, 4 16. Pa- 
rallel beuveen him and Pericles, 44^ 

Cinadon, his character, and conlpiracy a^ai>H ih.' 
Spartan government, ii. 1S5. I lis plot ri if cover '• I, 
186 M inner of (eizmg him, 1 H7. He and to; 
all" iciatc s pun i flied , iS 4 ^. 

Cirrba, a city of the Cnlleans, defcribed, i. ip. I, 
taken and ticllroved by the Amphiclyonic army, 16;. 

Clearcbui, hia addiefs in appeafing the mutiny of (. \ - 
rui'i. Grecian tioops, ii. 1 ,\n t Hia mifcondu/t ;\i 
the battle of Cynaxa, 144, Concludes a truce with 
Tillaphcrncs, 150. h perfi Jioully ft i zed by 'J'uTi- 

phernc, i^i. 

{.lei gene>, 
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£k'tgen$$ the Acanlhian, his fpecch in the Spartan af- 

fembly againft the Olyiuhian confederacy, ii. 237. 

Ckiteles the Corinthian, his fpeech at Athens in favour 
of a defenfive alliance with Sparta, ii. 294. 

Cleombrotus, his acceflion to the throne of Sparta, ii. 
242. Is Tent to conduct the wai in Bceotia^ 253. 
Is fent a fecond time with that trull, 26$. His 
difpofition of his troops on the plain of* Lcu<5tra, 270. 
Is defeated and killed in the battle, 27^. 

Clcomenes, king of Sparta, rejects the overtures of 
Ariftagoras to involve the Spartans in a war with 
the Perfians, i. 264. His refcntment againfl Clif- 
thenes for fraudulently engaging liim to expel Hip- 
pias from Athens 268, N'Je. His death, 305. 

Clean of Athens his character, i. 558. Urges the 
doom of death againft t h e captive citizens of Myti- 
3 e r. e, 559. Pre Veils on the Athenians to rcjeft the 
Spartui overtures for peace, 585. His ieditious 
artifices, 586. Gains the accidental credit of redu- 
cing Sphrtclerin, 588. Is ridiculed by Ariilophanes, 
cjqc. Is kilied before Amphipolis, 602. 

Clijlbausy alterativins made by him in the government 
of Athene, i. 464. 

Clituj, account of the manner of his death, ii 673. 

Lnidusy naval engagement there, between Conon and 
Pifander, ii. 21c. 

Codrm king of Attica, devotes himfelf to death for the 
caufe of his country, i. 73. 

CoUfos, by whom fettled, and a character of the inha- 
bitants, ii. 16;- They oppofj the paflagc of the 
Gieeks under X' nophon and Cheirilophus, but are 

defeated by them, 164. 

Colonization, how piaitiied ly the early Greeks, i. 10. 

Ccicurs in painting, remarks on, ii. 36c*. 

Comedy, Greek, the o igin o r , L 4^3. Its charac- 
terise diflindUons from tragedy, 484. And fr^m 
modern comedy, 48c. 

State of, in the age of Alexander the G.tat, ii. 

6 S 3 . 

Companions^ a body of Macedonian youth, inflituttd 
by king I'hilp, ii. 4C0. 

Conjugal affection, moving fcenes of, duiing the heroic 
ages of Greece, exhibited by Homer, i. ^6. 

lotion, ii appointed one of the ten commanders to fu- 
pcilcue Alcibi.nics, ii. 4' . Is defeated by (J.iliicrai 1 - 
da$, 51. Characlci of Ljs ;,fl*>iiatrs Philoclc* and 
Aubnanlhu*, His advice icjeclcd, and the 

Athenian fleet uiptuud by Lybmder, 63. Knter- 
tains the hope of reuieung the fortune of Athem, 
208. His interview with Aitaxei.xes, 209. Defeats 
Inlander by fea at Cnidus, 210. Prevails on Arta- 
\ci xc> to rebuild the w alb of Allien*, 217. 1 1 is prc- 
matuie endeavours to itllorc the power of Athens, 
2tS. Is put to dea.h by the Pufuns, 221. 

Corey ta, the licet of, d t llroy id by Thcmillocc, i. 303. 

Rupture betwten this colony and Corinth, 513. The 
fleet of, dtfeau that of the C rnuhians, c i^. '1 he 
Corey reans ravage the ll ate w II ted with Corinth, 516. 
Apply to A tln-ns, il\ Rvpt e ieni ations of the Cor- 

i,'} (can deputies, s 1 A Maiy of mutual defence 



concluded with Athens, 519. Are defeated by the 
Corinthians in an obflinate fea-fight, ib. Factions 
generated in Corcyra by Corinthian intrigues, 565. 
The demagogues aflaffinated, /£. Tumult between 
the Athenian and the Corinthian factions, 566. Ar- 
rival of Nicoftratus with a fquadron from Athens, 
567. Maflacre of the Lacedemonian partizans, 570. 
Perfidious cruelty of the Corcyreans, C72. Their 

example encreafes the horrors of the Peloponnefiaa 
war, 574. 

Corintbianjy their fituation and character, i. t 5 3. Their 
political revolutions, 154. Rupture between the 
republic of, and its colony at Corcyra, 513. Trie 
Corinthians undertake the caufe of Epidamnus, 5 x 4. 
Their fit et defeated by the Corcyreans, c 1 c. Ap- 
peal to Athens, 516. Speech of the Corinthian de- 
puties U8. Defeat the Corcyreans in an obfti- 
nate 1« a engagement, 519. Remonltrate with the 
Athenians for affifling the Corcyreans, 52 u En- 
courage a revolt of .Macedonia from the Athenians, 
523. Apply to Sparta for afliftance,. 526* Intrigue 
with, and corrupt their Corcyrean priioners, 564. 
Communicate their difcontents at the peace between 
Athens and Sparta to the Argives, 605. 

Their dciigns a^ainlt Athens dilcovered, ii. 8. Maf- 
facre of the principal citizens, in confequence of do- 
me flic factions, 213, The Corinthians prepare to 
oppoie the paiTage of Philip of Macedon into Pelo- 
p^nr-cfus, 408. Philip infjlted at Corinth, $07. 

Ccronaa, battle of, between Agefiiaus and the confe- 
derate army of Greeks, ii. 211. 

Cojjaam reduced by Alexander the Great, ii. 664. 
Cotjs, king of Thrace, his rude vs ay of life, ii. 396. 
His frantic delufion, 409. 

Ccurtc^ans, Grecian, an account of, i. 491. 

Craurus fucceeds Antipatcras governor ot Macedonia 
and Greece, 11. ( 61 . 

Crentca., token by I'miip of Macedon, and called from 
him Philip^ ii. 4 10. 

Crete, how iciiied, and the favourable fituation of that 
isliud, i. 2i. I nil it u urns and manners of the na- 
mes, 24. 

Criminal \ ui ildiclion, how exercifed during the heroic 
a^ei 01 Cjcc 1. t\ i. ^ 1 . 

Cnjta. tiie rfpubi.c of, defcribed, i. f^. Tyranni- 
1 J impvfinonb exacted from rhe pilgrims to Delphi 
by the Ci.iiean>, 15S. They plunJcr the fhrinc of 
Delphi, 159. Siege of Criila, if 1. The water 
that lupphcd the city poilrned by Nebroa of Co% 
16 \. The c.ty taken and demolilhcd, ib. Cirrlia 

delbo)cd, and the Cnilean cuinmunity extirpated, 
i( 5. 

Cnttasy chief of the ihirtv tvrantsof Athens, his cha- 
racter, ii. 74. His accufation r f Theramencs, 79. 
Orders hmi to be put to death, 8i. Is killed ia 
battle with Thrafybuiu*, t6. 

Cnto, his lail tunverlation with Soctotes, ii. ic;. 

Cter/uj, the bill king of l.ydia, (ubdues the Afiatic 
luetics, 1. 221. How difTuaded from attempt mj» 

naval exploit.-, 21: His character ard fplcndor, //•. 
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His ccnve r fation with Solon, 223. His extreme fo- 
licitude for ihe faff ty of his fon Atys, and grief f >r 
his death, 225. Determines to check the progrefs 
of Cyrus, z\o* Invades Perfia, 232. Is defeated 
by Cyrus, 234. Is routed by him at Sardis, 235. 
Is taken at aardis, 239. How treated by Cyrus, 

Reproaches the oracle of Delphi, 24.I- 

The 
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Croiana, when, and by whom built, i. 38 

manners of the citizens of, reformed by the lectures 
of Pyibagoras, 396. War between Crotona and Sy- 
baris, 402, Sedition there, which proves deitruc- 
tive to the Pythagoreans, 403. The citizens de- 
feated by the Locrians and Rhegians, 407, 

Ctejelaus> his principal excellence as a fculptor, ii. in, 

Ctefipbon, is profecuted by ^Efchines for his decree in 
honour of Demofthenes, ii. 632, 

Curtiuj* Quintus, character of his hiftory of Alexander 
the Great, ii. 634. Note, 

Cyclases, reduced by Dacis and Artaphernes the Per- 
fian generals, i. 285. Their preient deplorable 
ftate, 286. Note. 

Cjtiaxa, battle of, between Artaxerxes Mnemon king 

of Perfia, and his brother Cyrus ii. 144. 
Cynofcepbala \ battle of, between Pelopidas the Theban 

general, and Alexander king of TheiTaly, ii. 327. 

Cyprus, defenption of that iflard, and its circumltan- 

ces when the Athenians medita'.ed the conquelt of it 

from the Perfians, i. 433. Su^cehtul expedition of 

Cimon to, 435. 

Cyrenaica, hiftory of the Greek inhabitants of, i. 2:5. 
How withdrawn from the fphere of Grecian politico, 
ii. 120. 

Cyras, king of Perfia, his extraction, i. 227. His 
firft exploits, 2 0. Defeats Croefus king of Ly- 
dia, 234* Routs him ac^in at Sardis, 235. 
Takes the city or Sardis, 2 \q. His treatment of 
Crcefus, ;40. His reply to the fol ic» 1 3t ions of the 
lonians, 2J4. His reply to the Spartan deputies, 
247. Befieges B ib\ l >n, 251. Reduces it by fir a- 
tagero, 2^3. His character, 258. 

Cyrus, fon ot Darius Nothus, his interview with In- 
lander in Afia Minor, ii. 41. Solicits the re-appoint- 
ment of L) lander to the command of the Spartan 
Meet, 60. Dilputes the fucceflion of his brother 
Artaxerxes, 131. His character, 1^3. Mate of 
Lower Afia under his adminiflration, 134. His 
popular conduct, 135. Procures the alhllancc of 
the Greeks to acquire the empire of Perfia, 136. 
His expedition into Upper Afia, 137. His inter- 
view with Epyaxa wife of Syennehs, governor of 
Cilicia, 138. The mutiny of his Grecian troops at 
Tarfus, appeafed by the addrcta of Clcarchua, 140. 
He paJTcs the Euphrates, 142. Battle of Cynaxa, 
144. His death, 145. 

Cytbera, the ifland of, fubdued by the Athenians un- 
der Niciaa, i. 592. 

Cyxiitu, the whole Pcloponnefian fleet captured there 
by Alcibiades, ii. j8. 
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Danaus, his fettlement at Argos, i, 6« 

Dartus Codomanus, his acceflion to the throne of Per- 
fia, ii. 574. His inactivity during the progrefs o( 
Alexander accounted for, 590. Collects an immenfe 
army to oppofe Alexander, 591, His indiicreet 
march to IflTus, $94. Difpofition of his army ar 
the battle of I Bus, $96. Is routed, qg3, H!< 
efcape, 599. Battle of Arbela, 615. His flight, 

618, His aiTaffination, 623. 

Hyftafpes, king of Perfia, his character,]'. 

2<;6. His revenue and refourccs, 259. His expe- 
dition into Scythia, ib. His exertions to reduce the 
revolt of Ionia, Takes Miletus, 279. His 

attention to the profperity of Ionia after its reduc- 
tion, 280, His refentment again ft the Athenian?, 
282. His inftructions to Datis and Artaphernes, 

284. His unexpected generofity to his Rretrian 
prifoners after the battle of Marathon, 295* H s 
jail years employed in prepararons for another Ci;t- 
cian expedition, 306. See Xerxes. 

Nothus, king of Pertia, the firft acts of i s 

reign, and his character, ii. 3. His general \ i >- 
iate the Perlian treaty with Athens, 4. Send" his 
fon Cyrus into Afia Minor, 41. His death, 131. 
Datis and Artaphernes , Perfiao generals, their ir.va- 
fion of Greece, 1. 2^3. They reduce the C\c!aue-, 

285. Land in Attica, 2S>6. Battle of Marathon, 
291 . 

Dead % the memory of thofe flain in war, how cc';- 
brated by the Athenians, i. 0,42. No.'e. 

Decelia in Attica, fortified by Agis king of Sparta, i, 

Decemvirs chofcn by the Athenians on the depofition 

of the thirty tyrants, ii, 87. 
Dtdalus the Athenian, and Dcdalus of Sicyon, pro- 

bibly confounded by the Athenian writers, i. 4; , 

Note. 

Deltum, battle of, between the Thcbans and the Athe- 
nians, i. 594. 

Delphi, how the or. lde there obtained a funenor degree 
of credit over 01 h; r (vacle^ i. Sr. Defer iption r* 
Delphi, 82. Mode of delivering oratles there, >%. 
Its influence in cllablilh ng the Olympic game^ ar. 1 
the laws of Sparta, 8-|. Tnc mercnants and j . : - 
gtimsth.u rcfortcd to the city and temple, opprHi •! 
by the Crifieun.s, 15H. The temple plundered hv 
the Crifiean*, 1 c/). Command of the oracle on this 
occafion, 160. How rcftued from the attempt <•! 
Xerxes, 34^. The temple fc /rd by the Phocians 

under Philomclus, 419. 
Dtmaefes, his character, and oppofiiion to DemoOhenc , 

it. 441. Reprimands the levity of Philip of M.iu- 
don after the battle of Chcronica, 550. 
Dttnaratus, joint king of Span a, is reduced by C! co- 
nvenes his affbeiate, to take refuge at the court <>l 
Perfia, i. 305. His character of the Greeks, m 
convcrfation with Xerxes, \\z t Kxplains the cha- 
racter of the Spartans to him, 3:1. 

7 Oftuttt tut 
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Demetrius (Phalereus), the fir ft writer who cultivated 

chronology as a fciencc, i. 5. Nile. 
Dernocbaresy his inlolence to Philip of Macedon, ii, 

5 5 S • 

BtmtfthiMS* the Athenian general, his expedition to 
JEtolia, i. 577. Storm" j'Egitium, ^78. Difjr.ds 
Naupaclus, 579. Surprifts the camp of the Am- 
bracians, 580. Fo- ti f:es Pylus, <;8i. gallant 
defence ot this poit againlt the Spaitnn*, c; 8 2, Ke- 
el uces Spha&ena, ^8S. 1 1 ; s operations in Bceotia 
dtfeonct rted, 593. Carrks a reinlo-ceme^t to Ni- 
cia^ before Syrauife, 6*4. lie and h.s troops cap- 
tivated by Gylippus on his retreat from S\nuuie, 
6B0. I" put to dcntli, 08 :. 

, the orator hi.- fi?;l .>. rocatancc sr* 2 ?' :'l Phi) p 
of Macedon, ii. 470. Tae motives hv which he 
was actuated, 432. H s foil Ph-bopic, 453. Mea- 
fures propoled by him for refill in 2 Philip, 430. His 
military beha\ iour in Pubcca, 4 j.4. His fr it orati. n 
in favour of the Olynthian*. 44'^. Cauk of his 
partiality to Chare?, 4;i. Ilk frconJ or:ri»n in 
behalf of the Olynthians, 4^2. His third o r lion 
for the Olvnthians, 456. His quarrel with , 
467. DiilenttO'.S' between him and ho colic- ;uc , 
ambafladors to Philip, 4^9 Is difabied by ct: oar- 
ra/Tment from ad.ir: fling Philip, 470. li s arful 
behaviour to his alfoeiales on their icturn, His 
fpeech at the report of me embatfy, 47:. Procures 
himfelf to be joined in another embafly to Philip, 
475. His fpeech to Philip, 470. k prevent* d ir mi 
declaring his femimcnts to ;hr Athenians bv hss col- 
leagues, 483. Advi C5 the Athenians tu t to hrca< 
their treaty with Philip, 49:. Hs celebrated re- 
ply to the partizans of Maadon, 501. Defends the 
conduct of Diopcithcs, cit. Receives Pcrfian pay 
to encourage his oj pofitton to Philip, 516. Ho- 
nours conierred on him loi his lervices in huhoc i 517. 
Exhorts the Athenians 10 affill the citic^ of P:oj on- 
ns, 519. Renews his exhortations, c.22. D teds 
the plot or Antiphon, cjc. His oration on the 
feizing of Elat.ea by Philip, 541., Herfuadea t e 
Thebans to join the Athenians to oppofe Philip, 547. 
Repairs the walls and fortifications of A'hen* at h-b 
own charges, 5 ^ V His oration in honour of the 
flain at Chcror.aca, c^f|. His maftuly def-MC 
agairfl yfcfchines, 032. His gener iky to loin, ( , 
Hk banilhmcnt ar.d de.oh, tb. 

Dcodatus of At her ?, op} of* s the en* 1 rWrlution of 
Cleon again II the captive ctizenj. nf M \ hi , p, 1. 55 
His opinion prevails 10 revei lc (hi 11 d->on, ;6 ■ 

Derae, battle of, between the Sparta: s nod Mo., 

Der<yllidas t toe Spartan genrra 1 , hisch rn'kj. ii 
His authority continued on .uO'ini! < f .>i 1 
and judicious impio\ cincnt ol th< in, 1 > 1 . !• 

Clu'rfonefus ngainlt the Thr u 1 01 , iSr l!.st«r.«t\ 

with rifl'aplirriirs, \H}. PrfrnOs /ibyi'ii* a ; onll 
the attempts of Onion and I'lur nab.»/ u , : 1 «; . 

Dtfign Inllory of the .tits of, 1. 4.; j M .tr of, 
the age of Alexandei the (ijc.it, 11 08 \ 
Vol. II. 
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Dido, probably ccflcmporary with ^neas, i. 379. Note, 

Diogenes the Cynic, ridicules the efforts of the Corin- 
thians to oppofe Philip of Macedon, ii. 499, Js 
vifited by Alexander king of Macedon, 564. 

Diognotus difpofes Paufanias to protect Thrafybu'us 
againfl the aims of Lyfander, ii. 89. 

Di :ncdon, the Athenian admiral, his fpeech before his 
execution, ii. 58. 

Dioncces the Spartan, bis memorable obfeivation at the 

b-ttle of Theun^pv l?o, i. 3:0. 
Dionyfius of Syiaci fe, h s h nt ri'e and charadler, ii. 
126. Hi* artful ufjrpaiio i of the government 127. 
His unfucceGful at:<m, t^ for literary fame at the 
Olympic games, 12*. Reafo -s why his character 
h i* b.en tranfrniaed do»vn in fo « dious a li^ht, t'6 m 

the voungT, his ciaracler, i-, 129. His 

tyranny j^oliiheo b\ Ti.no'cm, 130. 

, a Phocxan, h:s advice at a council of war 



on board the Grecian fleet lent to relieve Miletus, 
i 277. His ineffectual efror.s to introduce active 
di'ciflinc in the fiect, ^78. Betakes himielf to pi- 
racv, 2"g. 

• of Haik-arn .ffu*, his diftinclions in the 

qaal:' us 0} It\ !t*, i. 1 ~6. Note. 

Ditfutbo, an Athenian genera', fent into Thrace, his 
Mgorous exertions ?ga-nft Philip of Macedon, ii. 
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His conduft defended by Demofthenes, 5 it. 
U defeated and killed b. Philip, —o. 
Dodona, origin of the or.T.le there, i. 80. 
Do tans, their origin, ^nd derivation cf their nam?, 
i- 4. L g«.ge as auxiliaries to the Hcrncleidx, 7:. 
hihbJifri t;ie:n!el\cs in Pclnponnefus. 71. Mi.»ra- 
110:1 of, 75. Why not alarmed at the progrefs <>f 
Cyrus, 24^ Review of their circur.i.larces at tl.;- 
t;me of their emigration to Magna G'.vria, 3 v). 

Draco, the lawgiver of Athens, ehuracter 01 Ir.r.i a:.J 
Ins iiiflitut ohs j. 4 : 
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l\ducaticn % the ma n oojccli o r , during the hco'C .'pee 
nl tirctce, 1 b\. lio.v regulated l>y Ljclthis at 
Spana, ic;. KS\ Solon at Athens, a' z. Vi c o\ai\ 
of, according to the IVha^orcan fchool, 

/ v -;v/'.', the hgypt-ans, w hv uiu] u J:fn d for reliliiing or 

unpiiv ino niuii , 1. 14. A fcitlemert of it. v. 
cir>ri» t?s cilib'ilhcd in V. 2;^ h iedu'id 

b\ C-mbHes, 2^. K c v. -It i't, nrder Ir.o 4 • - } . 
'J he a: t& of uclign carls cnki v :h--f, • c. 

KraiU fubmiilton of th. t com: tr\ t • A : ■ a 1 • r tic 

<i e it, 11, (mo 1 he v \:\ uf A! \ v r.a f -t ■ d i, 
f'i:. v of, h.bftqacnt to A!e\. r.'or. j?. 

Ei*a % 1! <• !o 1 ei> of, gall-mtly I'e'cndrd b) A :!.«'. i.v- 
ih s 1 ho M.llcinai, i. 140, Is furptiuu by the 
Spai - 11 v, [41. 

Hint. tii le /. d hv Philip of \Ia< o h>r, ii. j4 ; . 

A //1 v in p'H-pv, to what purj ofo j rincipi.lly apil*cd 

I » \ 1 1 " ( 1 1 1 1 I. , 1 . 1 S i ) . 

I ',:u\r. .:t rmlleric^ the celebration oU at A:h-ns dc- 

5 A * kubed, 
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fcribed, ii. 34. Requifites for initiation into them, 

35. The proceflion c.f, conduced by Alcibiade?, 36. 
Etij, the republic of, contrafted with i^ai of Sparta, i. 

l SS k The Elians deftroy Fifa, and adorn the 

temple c.f the Olympian Jupiter, 441. 

The Elians feebly affiit the Spartans a^ainft the 

Athenians, )i. 117. Elis invaded by the Spartans, 

118. 1 he Elians fubju gated by the Spartans, 119. 

The Elian territory invaded by the Arodians, who 

icize Olyropia, and celebra:e the games, 329. The 

city reltored to them, 352. 
Enharmonic genus of Grecian mufic, by whom invented, 

i. 1 7 

EnniuSy his concife enumeration of the principal Greek 
and Roman divinities, i. 46. Note. 

Eclians, their origin, i. 4. Eolia fettled bv Pelopon- 
nefian fugitives, 72. Confederacy of the Eolians 
againft Cyru. c , 245. 

EpaTninondas , his ch a rafter, and the (hare he took in 
Pelopidas's confpiracy, ii. 250. Appears at the 
Grecian congrefs at Sparta as the Theban deputy, 
260. His demands, ztz% Reflections on his con- 
dud, 264. Affembles the Theban forces on the 
heights before the plain of Leuclra. 2^9. Difpo- 
firion of his troops op po fed to Cleombr* t is, 271. 
Battle of Leuclra, ib* Ravaqts L.icnia, and re- 
builds Meflene, 295. Hi*; m -lives for eva uating 
Laconia, 298, Is tried tor his conduct, and his de- 
fence before the Theban ailemblv, :qq. lVlarcnes 
aoainft Corinth, ;oi. 1> again cH:> raced, 302. 
Delivers PeJopidas from the hinds (it AUx.inder 
king of Thtffdv, j»o # CVmptls the Achxms to 
accept the Theban ai.iance, ] ifr Aims to tender 
Thebes mtfticft or tne fe», ;<6. His attempt to 
furp'i.c Sparta, 3;^, Attempts n/Iantina*a, 337. 
His v ft my before chat city, 3:9. His death, 34^. 
Hisch uacier, 341. 

hfbtaltei, an ajent em l^\ed bv Pericles to undermine 
the author. ty of in: icnalc and Areopagus at Athens, 

kfh'r: t si.ftitureii by r.ycurgus at Spar ta, the nature 

at ire ir r:tic. , i ■ , 
h//a.ret, his treacnerv to the G reek defen Jcrs of the 

nr »fu of Thei m . '.c, i. ; 2 3 . 

E'i*idts % his opnoi-it.oti V) Tnemilloc les filenccJ L>v a 

4 

oribe, 1. 3 l <>. 
Ip.curus. ac ount o: his philofophy, ii. 713. H'S 

character, 71'*. 

EjiJamnus, t-c ti" /crs r f , np;.|y to Coiin'h for prrv 
y.'C\\ in ;i:jjtnll ti e 1 -urn, i. Submit* to 

the Corcyreuns on thedile.it ol the C m mthian Hat, 

!\j.ode and Iambic, L c di.'iincTmn between, i 192, 
Eptaxa, vvjfe of S\ run mm, t»'iv 1 nor of LViu.i, me- 
diates between L)rus prince ot Peril a and tier hul- 
b.jiid, ii. 1 ,H. 

/ 1 at /I nan CAcrcifes at the atricnt puMic game?, de- 

I nlcd, I. I ;o. 
Ei tna % naval rn»a»e,ncnt there, b -iwcrn the IVIo- 

p jtd.cfjan and il.e /\ heni.ni fuel.., 11. z>. 



Efeulapius enpaces in the Argomntic expedition, i. 1 c, 
Eteodes and Pc/jnices, the fon.> of Oedipus, hiiiory or", 
i. 19. 

Eteonicus y his flratagem to prefer ve the Peloponncfi n 
fleet alter the defeat of Callicatidas, ii. $3. li s 
addrels in quelling a mutiny among his feamen, r-.;, 

Evagorai, king of Cypiu*, his hilrory and charact-.., 
i>. 206. His attachment to Athens and fricndfhjj 
for Conon, 207- Revolts aga^nft the Perfians, 2:4.. 
U reduced to become tributary to Petfia, 226. 

* 

Eubcea, the ifland o>, reduced by the Perfnns, i. 2" . 
State of that iflmd, after the expuliion ol' thj 

Theban?, \\ 441. Tl e i-itrigues of Philip of M . 

ccdon t'.ere, 442. Pnilip expels the At..en:ars, 

462. The Macedonians expelled by Phocion and 

Demolthene?, ^17. 
Eudamidasy his expedition to M:icedon, ii. 2^9. 
Euephnui the Lacedxmonian, his perfidy, and the f.; tat 

confequences or" it, i. 117. 

Eumer.es, fecretary toAlexinJer the Great, his cha- 
racter, ii. 663. 

Eupbaes, king of MefTer.e, lis ndvice on the treacherous 
holt i luies of the Sparun^, 1 u>. His exhouat.on 
to his force 5 , 122, His indecifive battle wi h tiu; 
Spjrtans, 123. His humane cxpifit On of the 0 i- 
cular demand of a virgin faenfice, 12 '. tlisdejth, 
12S. 

Eupbernusy the rrator, his reply to Hermocratcs at Ca- 

rnerina, i. 65c. 
Eupbranor y the Loriuthian painter, his great characlr , 

ai d pr-ncipal u O'kj, ii. 3^2. 
Euphrates, \ he inu nd.iti jii* of, reflrain?d by Alc.van J *r 

the Great, ii. 6^9, 
Eupbron, nfu-p; the government of Sicyon, ii. 318. I 

.dlafliriate J, 321^. 

Eupompusy il.e Grecian painter, forms a new fJs \.l 
•it Mcyon, ii. 362. 

E ir:p:des c mn pletes tne Circci.in tragedy, h) prrfcJt « . 
the ch' i. 4S0. llis character, 4^ \ 

Eurydiie y queen of Mjced.Ma, loin/it* \\v % a (Ii .1 ;i n< ** 
(it Iphicrates in behdlfut her Ions, n'. *.)\. 

Eury/oebut. a Thellulian prince, re 1111 ;.n the Arr- 
I n ict) onic army lei t a fi >ainlt C ri.;.t, 1. if>i. i 1 
army dillreflevi by pdblcine, \hz. Takes and d« - 
(hoya t^e city, i() 

t./rymedjn coudint- an Athcnim ll?"t to the .if: 'a - <■ 



i>l Lor'yra, 1. 5-0. L'(»ncur> i' 
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cruelty i-r lb-* L'M<\'em p 1 r 1 1 • • * , C"-, 

, the i'cli. n cam^ there lufj n«d a • 1 J takv.fi 

bv Limon, i. a \ 1 . 

Euxine Sea, tin: (« it her n coifl n*\ ii j'>-. Xt-i 
[).idu p' o|iu(o to ican: h 1 1 1 ruciau tiooj ^ ilicic, 1 t . 
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FiiHrs. rurrcn' !efT n- irm* l : tv in the e.irly :i[;f 
Greece and I'umc, i. .171. 
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Gatties of the ancients, the true difpofition of the row- 
ers defcribed, i. 153. Note, Skilful management 
of them in battle, 278. 

Games, public, why initituted by the ancient Greeks, 
L 166. 

Gaza, taken by Alexander the Great, after a defpe- 
ratc defence, ii. 6 1 o. 

Gellios of Agrigentum, his riches and fplendid mode 
of life, ii. i 2 J • H s miferable death, 125. 

Gelon, king of Syracule, his chara&er, i. 403. H ; s 
tfratagem to deflrov Hamilcar, and his Carthaginian 
fleet, 405. Dicut-^s the terms of peace to Car- 
thage, 406. 

Geography , improved by the expedition of Alexander 

the Great to the Edt, ii. O87, 
Germans* as defcril ed by Taci:u«, compared with the 

Greeks as defcribed by Homer, i. :8. Their fu- 

perftition dark and gloomy, 39. 
Glaucias, kins of ;he Taulantn, tikes arms againll 

Alexander king of Maccdon, ii. 567. Is defeated 

by him, 569. 

Gods of the ancient Greeks, the origin and number of, 

accounted /or, i. 45. 
Gongylus the Corinthian, brings news of relief to the 

beueged Syt ac u fa n c , i. 6^7. 
GorJius> his hiltory, ii. 589. His famous knot un- 
tie. 1 or cut by Alexander the Great, 590. 
Gorgiaj of Leontium applies to Athena for protection 

at»a.nll the ufurpatios.s of Syracufe, i. (,28. 
Granicus, battle or, between Alexander the Great and 

the Perfians, ii. 57^. 
Greece, the ancient hiflory of, not fo imperfect 
as might be expeclcd, i. 2. Characters of the 
early Greek hilloHans, ib. Nite. Traditionary 
accounts of the origin of the Greeks, t>. The 
Dorians, Eolians, and Ionians, 4. A; rival of 
colonies from Egypt and the Hall, c. Source of 
the Greek theology, 0. The Phcenicim alpha- 
bet introduced, 7. The ancient mode of b..r;er, S. 
How peopled by colonies from the few original ella- 
blifhments, 10. Happy fituation of this counrry 
for commerce, 11. Orcumtlanus whnh retarded 
the pmgrcfi of fociety in, 12. Piratic ii in . afi\ms by 
fea, and rapacious inroads by land, 13. O'lgin of 
the Amphictyonic counti), 14. Argt>naut:c expe- 
dition, ib t The objerM and conieuuenccs of th <; 
expedition, ir\ The heroic ages, 17 The war 
of Thebes, 1 S, I mpio Auients in donu il ie p.>lu y, 
24. Jib llrength and reiourccb, ;c. Del riptio 1 
and extent of tue country, //». Review ol the foiic 
fent agamii Troy, 27. Caufes of the Trejan u M r , 
30. Jliiiory of that wnr, 35. Calami t% u^ return 
of the Greeks after the dcllruction <f 1 rov, 
Inquiry into the jullice ol the encnmuin p.illed by 
the Gtetvks on the ir oi\ n country, 36. C^mp inl'in 
between the Gicchs r-f the hriciic .igen ai-J the Ciec- 
nnn i , as defenbed by Tautus ;S. The fan'nom 
c»J their religion, 4 ■). i he ino«al ten Jci.iy ai.J Lot;- 
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trine of futurity in their religion, aflerted in oppo- 
fition to late inquirers, 41. influence of religion on 
the political ltate of, 48. Thetfates of, during the 
heroic ages, rather republics than monarchies, ib. 
Their civil regulations, 51, Marriage, 53. Pa- 
rental affection, 56. Military art, 58. Arts of 
peace, 60. Agriculture, ib. Mechanical arts, 61. 
Fine arts, ib. Sciences, 62. Education, 63. A- 
mufements, ib. General eltimate of manners arid 
jnllitutions du-ing the heroic ages, 64. Diftraftions 
that enfued after the dcItruAion of Trov, 66. Caufes 
of the migrations of the Hellenic rribes, 63. Tne 
HeiacleiJ:e eliabiifh themfelvcs in Peloponncius, 7". 
Divifion of their conqucfiS, 71. RivaUhip between 
the Ion:. .ns and Don' ins, 73, The Ionic migration, 
74. Progrefs of colonization, ib. Doric migra- 
tion, 7;. V'itw of the Afiatic colonies, ib. Abo- 
lition of monarchy in (Greece. 77. O igin cf oracles, 
80. Account of that at Delphi, 81. Euablifhment 
of the Olympic cames, 85. The poems of Homer 
collected bv Lycurous, 91. Laws of Sparta, 94.. 
State of Greece after the abolition of mona chics, 
112. War between the Spa tans and MnTenians, 
116. State of, at the ciofe of the hr.r. Meflenian 
war, 150. Second Meflenian war, 123. State of 
Peloponnefus after the conqueit of IVleiien'a, 152. 
State of «he no-thern republics and colonies, ijo. 
Caufes of the iacr;d ua* traced, 1^8. Tuefhiine 

at Delphi plundered by the Crifiean*, 159. PT- 
cipil events of the fdcred war, 160. In.;i ution of 
the Pyth an games, 166. Gymnallic exercifes, 1 8. 
Equeilrian cxercifes, 170. The Grecian mufic de- 
fcribed, 171. Caufes of the perfection of the Greek 
language and mufic, 17 c, Grecian poetry and poets, 
1S2. State of the Greek colonies in Europe and 
Africa, 212. In Alia, 213. Hiflory of Lydia, 
217. Ionia overrun by the Perfians, 248. Revolt 
c f the Ionians againtt tne Pcrfian government, 262. 
Conllitutmn of Athens, as regulated by Snlon, 2 -. 
Rapid fu-.i eiieb of the At!jema« s after the eftablithmepc 
of a democracy, 21. 7. Sie^e of Miletus by the 
Peiiian*, 2 "4. Defeat of the fleet fen: to relieve 
Mi'e us, and I0I5 of that iiiy. 271'. Th' 4 :c d"(ii.. 't 
pern ds jot > which the hi!lo;y <^f the I't.'lian nr a! 
may be divided, 2^2. '1'ne Cyclades red ccJ, : 
U.j'.tle of Muaihon, zyl. S'a:c ol l lie 1 j vw ..I r . - 
publics at the time of the invaiion of" X \xc , 
i\l es taken bv thrtireuan : a* ■ to rtliii 

4 

invaJer, H.i'ilecf 'I\->e/ mop', i '. It.u 

ft a n^ht «»t Ai te.nifium, ^3 \. J ne l.uiiii', \ u >* 
AuiL.1 overrun bv Xm,\^, 3 11 . II nL of Salami, 

Retreat n f Xerxes, 5^2. Hat.!, of pJa :ea, 

^7'^. Bittleol MvLa'c. 373. S'aie of Cire.ee by 
the evtnl o! tins ba.t'c, 378. Ililb<ry uf the colo- 
nization of Ma^na Lirecia, 3^4. Wjfdr^m of the 
A l :ea!) law , \? * . I.'fe of P)ihai»ora* tiie p'.do- 
fo; lu 1 ot mum', \ij 1 . PhW; crit) of the Ailuni 

4/'y. I k icher. «'f Pauf.1i i :% 41 ). Ii>:ilili i:tn! 

riiul death n! J hcmn'oclo, Denh i-f .\ 

i!e , 1. 1 da.i ion of Cun>m to the conunarui ff it e 

5 A liir.MH 
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Grerian army-, 427. Peace concluded between Ar- 
taxerxes and the Athenians, 4 3 6, Cbftades to a 
general a d lalting conftdency of the Grecian ftates, 
4.7 The ci-y ol Spir a dellroved by an cri\h- 
u.U4-ke, 439. Third Meflenun war, 440. Com- 
m uions among the G-ecian dates, 443* The fa- 
mous tru e of thbty year, 4J-7- Character of 
Draco and his !aw«, 455. Rivc-w nf the inliitu- 
tions of S^lon, 456. Hiilory of the Greek philo- 
fophr, 4-r. Trayev'y, ^7 . Cn ? edy, 4.82. The 
Grecian felHval.-, 487. Ovuii :0i of the Grecian 
women, 4^9. The courtezans, 4^;:. Superiority 
of the Greeks in the art- of detign, 401- Review 
of the mojl difiin^ uifhed Guciin artifls and their 
workr, sc2. Hiliory of the Prloponnelian u r, 511. 
Sediments of the Laced.emoniun allies on t l e peace 
between .Athens and Sparta, 604.. The war re- 
newed, 61 ;. Athmian expediu >n to Sicily, 637, 
Di'a!Uou3 event of this unie- 1 iking, • 

General combma*ion c-f the Grecian flate^ agsinft 
Athens, ii. 3. 1 he treaty with At. 1 ens \i>Ia:eJ hy 
the Perfians 4. The prei arati >ns of the Pelopon- 
neuans to affill the revolt of ihc Afiatic depe dencies 
ot Athens, 7. Batt!e of Miletus, 9. The de- 
:racy of Athens overturned, and the government 
of the four hundred formed, 18. The democracy 
rcftorcJ at Athens, 2^. Account of the Iiieufi- 
nian mvfteries, 3;. A:h*n« befieu'd by Ly aiu'er, 
6;. Athens taken and d fnintled, 7?. cruel op- 
p^eiTion of the Spa-tan go. eminent o\er fe con- 
quered provinces, 72. Tne tl.i'ty tyrant-, of Aiher.5, 
74. Accufation and death of Socrates, 95. His 
p incipal followers, 109. State of fine a:i-» at this 
time, 1 ic. The E'ians fubjugated by the Spartans, 
iiy. 1 he Mefleniam driven from Greece by the 
Spartans, ib. How Sicily was detached horn a de- 
pendance on G etc, 120. Mcmor..h'e re:rcit of 
the Greeks from Afn, under the conduct of Xt.o- 
phon and Cheinhphus 15^. War between Ar- 
taxcrxes and Sputa, 17^. A jealoufy of the Spar- 
tan power e titer ta r.ed by the Grecian dates, excited 
bv tne intrigues of Tithrau.'. us. 197. A league 
formed againlt Sparta, 203. The walls of Athens 
rebuilt by Conon, 2 7. Th ■ terms of a general 
peace, dictated by Arraxer\e«, 224. Reflect ons 
on this peace, 22S. War in Mncuon, 2V;. The 
ci add of Thebes fei/.ed by the spartan*, 2(V T e 
democracy in Thebes rcllorcd byPelo.nda', 2 ;o. C«».i- 
grrfj> held at Sparta under the influence ot A-u- 
x-rvjs Mnemon, 2'>r>. Battle of I.eu^lra, 271. 
Stare of (recce af cr th.s '\iitlc, 276. Stair of 
'1 hcilaly, 278. State of Gre;.e after the allaiht.a- 
ti .n of Jafon of Phera.*, 26y. Alliance between 
A'hcns and Spart.r, 2tj\* 300. A general congrcW 
of the Grecian lb.t:s.u the court of Aitavcrxes, 312. 
]!u. the ratification of the treaty concluded ti ere, 
rrfufeJ by the Grecians at home, 314. tt.it tic of 
Jvlantimea, 3^9. State of Greece after tha: b.:ttlc, 
344. Abules of juditi'ry power in the GmcIc ic- 

pjblici, 3 1 8. ALufca oi the theatre, 3*19. The 



focial war of Athens, 355. State of phil jfophy at 
this time, 359. Statuary, 360. Painting, 361, 
L iterature, 367. Xenophon, ii, Plato, 37!. Hif- 
tory of Macedon, 387, The facred war againlt 
Phocis, 418. Philip (topped at tne ftraitsof Ther. 
mopylce, 430. Macedon declared a member of the 

Hellenic body, 401. Philip declared general of the 
Amphic.1) ons, ^ 32. Battle of Cheronaea, 548. ls|, „ 
tureand extent of Pnilip's authority in Greece, c;S, 
Death of Philip and acceflion of Alexander, $61 . 
Dellruclion of Thebes by Alexander, 569. Com- 
motions in, checked by Antipater, 63 1. Remains 



quiet during the remainder of Alexander's reign, n-. 
btate of, during the latter years of Alexander, 634. 
Dea:h of Alexander, 668, Grea: exrent of t,.e 
.Greek language, 679. Nile. Stac of, after the 
death of Alexander* t8 \ State of literature, cV^ 
Mufic, 684, Arts of defign, tb % Gsograph;, 
agronomy, and natural hill ry, 6S7. Works of 
Ariftotle, c 88. The Peripatetics, 694. Phi Info- 
phical tenets of Ariflotle, 70:. Tenets of the St^icv, 
704. Tenets of Epicurus, 713. Of Pyrrho, 714.. 

GryliuSy the fon of Xenophon, fuppofed to have killed 

• Epammondas, ii. ^40* Note, 

Gui/chard, his re. r arks on the difference of warf-re 
between the ancients and the mcderns, ii. 6tS. 
Note. 

Gyres, how he ob'.aired the crown of Lvdii, i. 21- 
{ijlippus, the Spartan com Tiar.di-r, his ptne'y nru\al 
to trie relief of the belie-jid Svracufms, i. 0^<. 
Defeats the <\:henians in a fallv, 6^9. Defeat? thun 
in a ^eneial engagement, 66-, Captures Dc- 
mofthenes and W.s troops on their retreat from Svra- 
cufe, 680. And Nicia«, 681. 

Gvmna/Hc exerciLs in the Grecian games defcribed, 
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Haliartuf, befie/ed by Lvfandcr, but re'ic^ed bv v r 
1'hehans, i:. 200. Lsfauder defeated and kiiled 
before the town, 2c 1. 

HaltcamaJJ'us, bclicged Ijv Ale vander the Great, ii. ^Rj. 

'I he town taken and demoliOied, ^4. 
tiamilcar % his invafmn of Sicily, and death, i. 404 . 
Hannibal^ undertakes the nmqcrtl of Sicily, ii. \ Z t. 

Is with the grea tell poition of his troops, dc'aVyu. 

by the pcihlence, 122. 

Happinef$ t how efbmated by Solon the Athenian fjgr, 
1.224. 

llarmccyJet , commander of the Phoci.in dctachtnr. t 
fent to the army of Mardonius, liin g.dlant behavmer 
on his ill reception bv that general, i. 3''3- 

liarpagus, a Mede, his (\rata. em to ^ive C>r m an ai'- 
vant.igc in battle over Cnrfu*, i. 2^c. R .Nins 
the countries of Lower Alia f -i Cvrus 74X. l akes 
Phoc;ea abandoned by \\\ inha'oitiints, 249, 

Ilarpalw, j»«vrrnor of B ibylnn under Alexander li e 
Cucat, his nnluccelsfnl ireaeneij, ii. 0^7. 

Hecatonpolh, the nn.icnt name ol Lacunia, i. it; 

K Haul in* 
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Hecatus, the diviner, his politic advice to the Spartans 
at the ftiror ze of Ena, i. 14-. 

Hrga/andrialas commands a Peloponncfian fleet fen t to 
tli£ Athenian coait, ii. 24. Defeats the Athenians 
at Eretr a, 25. 

Htgdochusi the Athenian general, protect Mantincea 
;.gainit the furprize attempted by EpaminondcV, ii. 

337- 

Helen, the motive th.t fuggefled the rape of, i. 30. 
Hiilory of, ib. 1> married to Menelaus, 31. Llopes 
with Pari->, ib. Is recovered on ihe dcihudlion of 
Troy, 35. Inftance of her peiional attentions, 238. 
Note. 

Hellebore, a plant anciently cultivated and prepared at 
Cri/Ti for medici-al life, i. 1^7. 

Htlltnes, their origin, i. 4. Ddiufe iheir colonies and 
language over Greece, <>. Ouies of the migrations 
of the Llelknic tribes after the 1'rojan war, 68. 

Helots, in Sparta, who comprehended under that ap- 
pellation, i. 99. How they were reduced to a flaie 
of flaierv, 11;. Confpire with the Paithemaj to 
revenue theii common fuftt rings, 131. Tlu- MelTe- 

nians reduced to the fame degree of fcr^ i t udc with 
them, 155. Revolt of them and the Me/lenians, 
termed the third Mefler.ian war, 439. The y are 
reccix ed by the Athenian* on ne rcduj ; on cf ithome, 
440. Croc! treatment of, by the Spartans, c,o/j. 
Are armed by the spartan* at the renewal of the Pe- 
loponnefun war, 013. 

Hrpheiicn, the favourtc of Alexander the Gnar, is 
iihlltkcn for him by Darius's mother, Sifvgdinnis, 
ii. 600. Marres D^rius's daughter, Drypeti>, 662. 
His death, 6*. 3. 

Heraiie:Utg expelled by 1 he Pe'opidie, and received 
jnio Attica, i (u). Th.ir invaiion of, and ella- 
blil'iment in Pelof onnelus, 70. Their divjlion of 
their conquells, 7 1 . 

Htrmocrates, procures a general congrefs of the Sici- 
lian 1! ites, on the mioiicience of i\w Athenians in 
the aJfans of tli.n »iiand, 1. 628. Animates his 
countryiut n to defend Syracuie againil ti.e Athe- 
nian-, (4^. He lolicitj aid (roni tiie citv of Ca- 
merina, ((54. Hi* works of defence againll tnc 
approaches of the believers, 6^7. Defeats the Athe- 
nian fleet, 601, liis khenr: to prevent the retreat 
of the A henian g.il it", (t(nj. Another Ichdne to 
r mm) theii liual re pe.it, O'j. 

li s l.i. o"ie a» t ntn. 1 H the d. f t at at L\ '/icum, ii 
2S. J i . bai.i ; ed bv t:.< iS . t.ic u'.»ii,s but ru rives teili- 
inonics id hie a. d relpe'l In n\ Iks lukliers and 
failt.j • , : 1 lis de til), 1 20. 

UermdtUis, account «d hi« eonfpn;.cy a;\iin(r. Alexander 
tie (in .,t, ii . ( 7 z. i\'<./r. 

Herod. tui % his charaCb'i and \.\ >k a i a wrier, i. 2 
Act*. Ms work the inter medwe (hade hvtween 
pocoy and luilorv, - o. Ace. liis .uioimt of the 
li ncs of 1 Joint rand Ilriiud, itf}. Nstr, 

liis ch.n.ielcr iis .,n hiiioiun, ii. 112. Com- 
pared with Tluic\ d.des, 11c. ills h.itorv of L")rm 

preferable to that of Acmmhon, 2 29. Note. His 



encomium on the climate of Ionia, 24 Note. His 
account of the doctrines of Z>roa!ler, 257. 

Heroic ages of Greece, a rtv evv of, i. 17. In reli- 
gion, 38. In policy, 48. In natural affetiions, 53. 
In uar, 58. Jn arts, 61. Sciences, 62, Educa- 
tion, 63. Amufemenis, ib. General eftimate of 
m -inner.- and liiftitucicns, 64. 

Hefiod y his account of the number of the heathen divi- 
nities i. 45. 

Hexameter thought to be the only kind of verfe 
known in the time of Homer, i. 183. Note. 

Hieron, king of byrncu r e, his reign, i. 626. 

H-pparcbu:, tyrant of Athens, his character, i. 4.63.. 

Htppias, king of Athens, expelled for his opprefiive 

government, i. 267, 26S. Note Abortive attempt 

of ;he Spartans to reltore him, 269. Applies to the 

Perfjaos, 270. Is killed at the battle of Marathon, 
292. 

Hippocrates, the phyfic-an, i. 54;. 

, the Athenian general, defeated at De- 

bum by the Thebam, i. C94. 

Hippcdrome, for equefbian exercifes, at the ancient 
pubiic games, its fize, i. 170. 

Htjl-aus, t\rant of Miletus oppofes the fcheme of 
cutting off the retreat c f Darius Hyflafpes from Scv- 
thia, i. zL\. Attaches himfelf to Darius, ib. His 
fcheme to withdraw hinfelf, 262. is commiffioned 
bv Darius to affill in cruming the revolt in iouia, 
274. liib intrigues and dta*h, 2~c,. 

Homer, his poems iihdtrate :ne obfeure antiquities of 
his country, i. \* His account of the ancient Greek 
method of barter, tf. Ncte. His poems long an au- 
thority to fettle difputed boundaries, 26. Inquiry 
into his au;hori:y a> an hidor.an, His mytho- 

logy conformable to popular belief, 37. Remark 
on his defcription of the ihieid of Achilles 49. 
Note. Exhibits moving feezes of conjugal afFedion, 
50. Mis accounc of the Hate of arts, 60. Jin 
poems collected by l.ycurji::*, and brought to 
Span.!, 91. The time whn hj ] . J atccrtained, 

ib. N*t*. 18 ]. Njte. 

Honour, the mod*, in p.-int of, i;:,\-.o\\n to the Circek>, 

and of Scv thian or ifin, i. 2 7. 
Hor/e races, why not (0 early p.. u' tiled «.s chariot- races 

at the Cirecian pubic panics, i. 171. 
J/ume, VI r. Ins ei.c«»mium on the Roman law s,i,.{ - j Note. 
Hydaf/es, paffage ol Alexander the G cat over that 

river, u. 642. [ J ^iu, dcfc.ttd by Ai(.\;mder, r^^ s . 

Alexander's p.idagc down that river, t j j. 

Hjferiaes, decree pallid at Athens 1 his motion, i.i 
conlequence of the defeat at Lhcro:.xa f i:. cj-, 
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Iambic, and epodc, the dillin**tion between, i. 
'Jajon undertakes the Arv;OtMu;ic c \ pedition, i. 1^. 
— , or INic.e. his chwractt 1 and fortunes, ii. 2^S\ 
Conference between him and Polvdamas, 2- ( ). ' Is 
drvl.ircd ciptai'i-y.encjal of the Thcllaiians, 

Couns an alliance wu'i 

Thebt? , 



Ha a nquwils, 20 1 
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Thebes, 2S2. His views in mediating a truce be- 
tween Thebes and Sparta, 283. Circum dances of 

- his afTifli nation, 284. 

Ideas, Plato^s doctrine of, ii. 376. 

Ir.artu y a Lybian chief, heads a revolt of the Egyp- 
tians aoamft Artaxerxes, i. 433. 

India, an expedition to, undertaken by Alexander the 
Great, ii, 636. The expedition of Bacchus to, in- 

qui ed into, 640. Note. 

Infantry more ufeful in war than cavalry, i. 229. 

Inheritance, the law of, during the heroic ages of 
Greece, i. 51. 

Ionia, the original inhabitants of, i. 4. Is fettled by 
Giecian fugitivts under Ncleus and Androcius, the 
younger foos of Codrus king of Attica, i. 74. Their 
profperity there, 76. 214. Their fuccefsful culti- 
vation cf arts, 215, The Ionians folicit the friend. 
ft.ip of Cyrus, with his anfwer, 244. The Ionian 
confederacy, ib. Application to the mother coun- 
try for affi fiance, Z46. Is overrun by the Perfians, 
24°. Revolt of, againft the Perfians, 262. Are 
aflitled by the Athenians, z-i. But at length de- 
fene I by them, 273. Formidable exertions of the 
Perfians to fupprek them, ib. Siege ot Miletus, 274. 
Defeat nf the Grecian fleet, and iofa ot that city, 
279 The country recovers its profperity under the 
Perfi^n government, 280, Their (hips defcrt from 
the Perfians at the battle of Salami*, 350, Battle of 
IVlycale, 375. Gieat progief* of the line arts there, 

jfofepbus, the authenticity of his hi flory of the fews 
defended, i. 393. Not*. Rcafons for difcreditmg 
his account of the journey of Alexander the Great to 
Jerufalem, ii. 608. Note. 

Ipbtcrates, commands the Grecian auxiliaries fen: to 
Periia, but returns difguftcd at the fervicr, ii. 2t;8. 
]s fent with an army to aflill the Span ins againii 
the Thcban invafion, 296. His conducl cenfured, 
298. Js accufed by Chares, and tried for failure of 
duty, 356. Dies in exile, 357. 

lfhitus inilitucs the icgular celebration of the Olympic 

games, i. 86. 
Iron, its ufetulnefs and fcarcity rendeied it, in early 

times, a very convenient meafure of exchange, 

i. 97. The c< inagc oi it, therefore, into money at 
Sparta, not improbable, ibid. 

Jjadas, a Spartan, romantic ilory told of, by Plutarch, 

ii. 336 Note. 

l/cb)lus f liia defperate defence of Sc iritis againil the 
Arcadians, ii« 290. 

Jjocrates, his encomium on Pythagoras, how to, be 
under flood, i. 393. Note. 

His character of the Klcufinian myflerics, ii. 35. 
Note. His character of the ar illocraucal factions 
fupportcd by I yfander, 73. Note. His character as 
an oraior, 370. Motives of his conduct in refer- 
ence to Philip of M icedon, 431. 
IJJut % difpofition of the Macedonian and Pcrfun armies, 

picv.ous to the battle of, ii. 5^6. The Peruana 
defeated, '//H. 



Ithotrn maintained by the Meffenians againfl the Spar- 
tans, i. 125. Is reduced by the Spartans, vzq t 
The fortrels of, feized by the Helots, on the de- 
flruclion of Sparta by an earthquake, 439. Lono 
fie^e and reduction of, 440* 

Jupiter, the temple of, at OI)mpia, defcribed, i. 411. 
Compaiifon of, with other Grecian temple?, 443. 
The temple of, in Agiigentum defcribed, ii. 12-. 

■ (Ammon), the fituation of the oracle of, ct> 

fcribed, ii. on. is viliced by Alexander the 
Great, 61 z. 

Jufim, his character of Arrybus, the grandfather of 

Pyrrhus, ii. 2S1. Note. 
Juvenal, his fatires criticized, i. 309, Note* 



K 

noivledge, human, Plato's account of the origin o f , 
ii. 370. 



L 

Laconia defcribed, i. 113. See Sparta. 

tacrine*, a Spartan deputy, his declaration to Cyrus 
kmg of Perfia, i. 247. 

Lamacbus^ his advice to the Athenian commanders of 
the armament fent to Sicily, i. 646. Is killed be- 
fore Syraculc, 657. 

Lampjacus is taken by Lyfander, the Peloponncfim 
admiral, ii. 61, 

Land, an idea of property in, one of the mod import- 
ant fleps in the progrefs of focicty, i. q. DifputcJ 
boundaries of, in Greece, long fettled l>y the autho- 
rity of Homer's poems, 26. How cultivated in 
Greece, during the heroic ages, 49, How divided 
in Sparta, by ihe lav\s of Lycurgus, 96. 

Langarus, chief of the Agrians, afliili Alexander in hk 
return to Pella, ii. 5O7. 

Language, general C( mparifon between that of Grcecr 
and that of the Orientals, i. 11. Note. Caufcs nf 
the perfection of the Grrrk language, 175. Con- 
nection between the melody ot language, and that 
ofmufic, 179. 

Laocoon. ihe fine expreffion in this piece of fculpturc 
i. 908. 

LariJJa, vigorous defence of, npainft Thimbror, ii. 
Ittc. Is reduced by Deic > liit.ai, ib. 

Leodamai, commander of an A l l.enian convoy of jv< - 
vifions to Sclymbria, feized by ihe Macedonians, ii. 
5:1. 'I lie Ihip reiloicd by Philip, ib. 

Leon i da t fuccecds to the throne of Sparta, i. ^oc. 
Commands the Pcloponncfiana in the (traits r.t Thn 
mop)l.e, ^17. Repels an attack of the Perhauu, 
}.\?.. I lis magnanimity on difLovcring the trencher ' 
ot Kpiulcc!-, 32c. Surprilea the IVrfian camp in ihr 
n»t>ht, ^27. Is killed in the memorable batle <■! 
Thcimopyla:, 3^. 

Lec nt j a// j 
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Lcsnt/ades, betrays the citadel of Thebes to Phcebidas 
the Spartan genera!, ii. 243. Is kil'ed by Pelopi- 

das, 249. 

LcotychidcSy his pretenfions to the crown cf Sparta dif- 
rnifd bv Ac;efi!au«, ii. i?4« 

Lefios, defoipuon ai.d hilbry of that iiland, i. 551. 
Its political connection with Athrns ^52. Mea- 
fures taken by the Leibians pre para lory 10 a revolt, 
CC3. They join the confeder.x)- againft A'hens, 

Siege of Mytilere, ib. TIij city furren- 
u> r , 5\7- Tieatmem of the inhabitant*, $63. 

Lct.-ira. the Spartan forces aliemble on the plain of, 
ii. :.o8. Baltic there againii the Thebans, 270. 

Lite* mure, fbue of, in Greece, «t tne dole of the locial 

war of riche r, ii. 36 

, lUte of, in tne age of Alexander the Great, 

in (1 <z 4 

hucian, his encomium on the Cnidian Venus, ii. 

^6 i . 

LycomedeS) i he leader of the Arcadians, defeats and 
kUls l J olvlrop;.s the r^parun general, ii, 288. Hi* 
charafler, 302. His fp-nu'd j 'cms to his couurrv- 
nrn, I> de rated bv Arch.damus 305. His 

firm opposition to IVIopida.sS treat;, 315. F.fFcils 
a peace between the Arcadians z.nd tne Athenian. 6 r 
321. 

Ljcurgui, the Spartan lerifhtor, regulates the athletic 
exeiciles in the O'vmpic games i. St. Suite of 

Cireece in rm nee, 89. Occafi< n 0.' his travel! tig, 
90. Co!!-j: s the p »cm* of H n c , and brings thein 
to Sparta. <, 1 . Cwcuinliaiuei fat reionirr.ei dfj 
t he ic corn p"l;tiOP«i to h»s r r CcC, ii. The main oil- 
jeits of h.s ie ■ * f I itior., 02. His favourable ; eztp- 
tion at Dc ! ( hi. 03- i J 1 ^ re ui'.itnn s for the d'lti ?• 
buiion ot p.»j mu ai powtr, Ii.:t ;u:e> the hp^ori, 

9^. ili ■ lavv.- 1 » • on j 1 1 >; er y, lno< -.jce* 

I(M) inon< y, {.licwt*- oMi.s nili.unori*, ; / . Ilis 
LiasO' ii-.J 11 iM'^'-r:.! \ ciifs i, ). H s c\ h e- 

1 1 J / < 

client* t > era*, ur a .-e ;*> ,«i 'at.* n, 101. i.is u'c of 
the women, r 2. ( jf cd.ic it on, 10 L>.;(i- 
dti.t? of his m> :i.i!,ji , ii p . a. ih tnolc ul the I- « r - ic 
a^cs, 1 H, I .mi- ■ vihuh i.h'lei ii i; J m- nulitii- 
tioi.s, 1 • i - i . v ,wii: : 1 t »i n- S 'it ^jWit.i..* to 
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A 'hens, 67. The cky furrendcrs, and is dif- 
mantled, 70. His arbitrary and cruel treatment of 
the conquered provinces, 72. Procures the death 
of A!iibnde% 83. lie inverts Tnrafybulus in the 
I'irauj, 8S. His operations oppofed by Paufan^as, 
89. hlpoufes the pretentions of Agehlaos to the 
Spartan ciown, 184. Is difgufted at the treatment 
he receives from him, 189. His invafion of the 
J'he-ban territory, 200. Is killed before Haliartus^ 
20 1 . 

Lyiiasy the orator, his account of the perfection of 
himfelf and family by ihe thirty tyrants of Athens, 
ii. 75. Collects a body, and j nns Thrafybu'us to 
oppole them, 8;. Chnr.cler cf hi- orations, 352 
Note. His character as an oiator, 370. 

Lj/ic/es, one of tne .-Athenian generals at the battle of 
CheronaM, his indifcreet condudt, ii. 549. Is pur. 
to death, 5^3. 

L\fiptus % his eminence as a carter in bronze, ii. 68 j . 

Lyci/tus preferves his daughter from bein^ iatrirlceJ by 
tne MertVnians, i. iij. 
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Mtuedcnia, the coaft o^, dtfcribe : , 1522. A revolt rf t 
from tie A neman yo\e. r menc, mitigated t*y ihe 
Corinthian*, 52^. And tne Spnitans ^95, 

1'he ;*partau 5 enier into a war ;-gainll the 0!\n- 
thiiii coufeder.iv v, u", CMynth.'s icdtjced, 24 1. 

I\-ro!'-.i5 til ithcJ f-n the ;h;one of MiCedon bv 
IVVpida*, ;o s< . Trij h it pri icipa'rty founded there 
bv Ca ar.us Tne pr^deft coi.dud of the full 

piiuces, iiie p::m oy Cayle o* liie f*ica 4 's c f \J.i- 
ced »n, ;Sy. Brief hill^iy n\ nrectdin^ t".c rei^n 
«•:" A ren- la.i-i f. 3*^. Cnirictci o* Aic.'.ei.m », : . v . 
RvO . > u • oils m , ti> tne r- ;! ra; o 1 01 A mv t.it 1 1, j ,o. 
F r r\o* 1 : to:c ti the ..!u;tat.: e if I . fi. :■ stc*. in b' - 
i a i of ii'*r 1 • 1 s 
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fituacton defcrired, ii. 232/ Haughty meflage re- 
ceived theie, from the Spartan government after 
the peace of Antalcidas, 233. The town be- 
fieged and taken by Agefipoln, 234. The inha- 
bitants refute their (hare of the Olympic treafure, 
330. Attempt of Epaminondas to furprife this city, 
337. Victory gained by Epaminondas before that 

city, 339- 

Marathon, battle of, between the Perfians and Athe- 
nians, 291. 

Mardcnius, his chn -after, and expedition to Greece, 
1. 282. His fleet deftroyed by a ftorm, 2^3. P10- 
curcs himftlf to be left in charge of Greece, on the 
retreat of Xer.xes, 3^2. Enters into a negociation 
with tne Athenians, ^57. His addrefs to the Athe- 
nian^, 358. The ill fuccefs of his felicitations, 359. 
Ravage* Avica, 361. Battle of Platan 370. His 

death, 572. 

Marriage, the obligation- and ceremonies of, during 
the heroic a^es ut Gre:ce, i. 53. Conj igal affec- 
tion, 

Majlji.us, a Per Can general, killed in a fkirmifh with 

tne Uheiuars, i. 366. 
Mafquej, why uorn bv performers on the Grecian 

theatre, ii. 35'. 
Mauvtllon, Major, his propofed correcT'on of Xeno* 

phon's account cd tf.e order of the Grecian march from 

Alia, examired, ii. Sate. 
Mtafure, its ufe in regulating the rhythm of ancient 

mufic, i. 179, The great varieties of, i So. 
Mechanical arcs, Rate of, in the heroic ages of Greece, 

i. 61. 

Media carried into Greecr by the Argonauts, i. 16. 

Megabaxus, ' the Pertian general, rai'es the li^gc of 

Memphis, i. 434. Reduces the Grecian army in 

Profopis to capitulation, 435. 
Megacreon, of Abdera, his remark on the lapacity of 

Xerxcs's Ptrfian army, i. 317. Note. 

Megalopolis, the city of, founded, ii. 305. 

Megara, caufe ol th" quarrel between that llite and 
A-.hens, i. C2>. Ncfe. The province of, invaded 
by Pericles 5 4 1 . 

Melampus, the Grecian bard, who, i. 184. 

Melanthus, kinj» of Mclicnra, dtfpofliflcd of his do- 
minions by the Hcravdeid:?, i. 71. Becomes kinj; of 
Attica, 72. 

Melody of tic G'CC'nn mnfic, i. 1-7. DilHnftions 
und^r this head, ibid. Connection between that of 

language and that of mufi , 17 
Melos, the ifl.ind of, d'*!uib'd, i. 6?n. Confrrercc 

between the comniiHio-irrs from Ath«n> and thole 

of M -los, 621. Ktdu/tton ol Melos, andcrinl late 

ol t t.e inhabitant , (< :^ . 
Mtlville % General, account of rvs nvv!c1 of \hf (eats of 

the rowers in the ..neient ^.illirs, i. 1,3. Note. 
Menelaus, his maniage w.th t* c famous lid n nf 

Sparta, i. 31. Wh » i. Induced f 0111 hun by P.t- 

rii, 16. An.matcb the urcciau (bites to reveng" his 
caufe, 32. 



Mejenia, defcribed, i, 114, The people, ibid, Ho .v 
tne capital gained an afcendency over the other 
cities in MelTenia, 115. Caufes of the war with 
Sparta, 116. Ampheia feized by the Spartans, iiq. 
And the country plundered, 120. An indecii ve 
battle with the Sp.rtans, 123. T^he Meflepi'ins 
forced to retire to the mountains of Ithome, 12-. 
I: home reduced, 129. Severe terms im poled by 
the Spartans, ib. Revolt againft the Spartans, 132. 
Battle of Derae, 133. Succefsful exploits again:?, 
the Spartans, j 34. Anllomenes defeared, 1 
Difallrou* end of the fecond Meflenian war, 14*;, 
The third Meflenian war, 439. 

The Meflenians driven from Greece bv the S. ar- 
tan?, ii. 120. Meffene rebuilt uy the Tne ban ge- 
neral Epaminondas, ii. 297. 

Mfjfina, the city of, founded, i. 150. 

Mttaphyfics of Ariltotle, account of, ii. 6S9. 

Methymna taken by Callicratidas, ii. 50. 

Medea, battle of, between the Spartans and the Arca- 
dians ii. ^05. 

Miletus, a city of Ionia, bcfiVged by the IVrfian*, 

i. 274. Is taken, 279, Batt'e of, between the 
Athrnians and the Pcloponnefian*, ii. 9. 

Military discipline of the Grecians, i. 289. Of the 

Perfian*, 2^0. 
Mtltiades, king of Cardia, recommends cutting off the 
retreat of Da-ius Hyftafpes f-orn Scythia, 1. 2' c. 
Retires to Athens, 261. Confiderations which in- 
fluenced h : m to advtfe the Athenians to riGc a ha:t!e 
with the Perfian inva iers, 288. His prudent c n- 
ducl obttins him the (o e command of the Athenim 
foices, 791. Difpoi;ti n or hi* army at the b.mi : 
of Marathon, ib. Honours bellowed on him alter 
this victory, 29V Is veiled with the command ti 
the fleet, 2',6. His moti\e kr bebeging Faro-, ;/•. 
Caufe of his failure, 297. His unhappy en:, 
208. 

Milton, his defer iption of the Grecian mode of march- 
ing to battle, i. 61 H. Note, 

Minerva, the Itatue of, formed by Phidias, i. 5^4. 

ii. 37. Anniverfary cf the PI)' ntar 1a, how o>>- 
ferved, ii. 

Minos, the elder, his h ill or y and character, i. 21. 
, the frcond, his ch ira&er, 1. 22. His guvc- 

rofity to Thefrni, 73 
Minotaur, t he fa'nul un accounts of, exploded, i. 2). 

Money, iron, the ufe of, introduce 1 in Spaita, by i.)- 

curi»us, i. 9'». 
Morals, a de'lm'lion of Plaro's doclrine conccrnin.*, 
ii. 3 -7. Caulc'b of the divcriity of moral character, 

Molynatians, the finjMilar fliuclureof their habitat! u , 
11. 169. 

Mu/ic, that of Greece defcrihe 1, i. 171. W'\\y in ro- 
(luccd at the public games, 17;. lis rxt-nr, vi 1 
th-- purpoO-fl to wluch it wa*> applied, \y \. Cm 1 . 
of its perfection, 17c. Mel l dv o.', 1-7. c*,>., 
ucdlion between the melody of laugu and of m 
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fie* 179. Counterpoint not underftood by the 
Greeks, 181. Note. Influence of the rnuficai con- 
tefts at the public games, 209. 

Its extenfive influence over mankind, ii. 351. 
State of, in the age of Alexander the Great, ii. 684. 
Mytale, battle of, between the Greeks and the Per- 
fians, i 375. 

Mycena, the town of, deftroyed by the Aroives, i. 444. 

Myronides % the Athenian general in Bceotia, defeats 
the Thebans near Tanagra, 445. 

Mythology of the Greeks juflificd by popular belief, 
i. 37. Compared with that of the ancient Ger- 
mans, 39. The powerful effects of, aflerted, in 
opposition to late inquiries, 41. Arempts to 
derive the G ecian mythology from more remote 
fource c , hitherto unfuccelsful, 42. Philofophical 
dedu&ion of, 43. Moral tendency of, 46. The 
abufes of, unknown during the heroic ages, 47. Its 
influence on the political Hate of Greece, 4H. 

Mytiltne> the capital of Leibos, befieged by the Athe- 
nians, i. 554. Surrenders, 557. The treatment 
of the captives debated at Athens, ^c;8. Narrow 
efcape of the inhabitants, 563. The city demo- 
liftied, ib, 

N 

Nature^ one univerfal fyftem of, ii. 706. 

Navigation^ generally applied by the early Greeks to 
piratical purpofes, i. 13. 

NaupaQuS) a fettlement granted there by the Athe- 
nians to the Spartan Helots and MefTenians, i. 440. 
Aflifts the Athenians in the Peloponnefian war, 5-9. 
$89. The MefTenians of Naupaclus driven out of 
Greece by the Spartans, ii. 119. 

Ntarcbus, his famous voyage from the mouth of the 
Indus to that of the Euphrates, ii. 655. 

Nebros, of Cos, undertakes the cure of the peftilcnce in 
the Amphiftyonic army before Criffa, i. 162. Poi- 
fons the water that fupplied the city, 163. 

Ncobule, a Paiian damfel beloved by Archdochus, her 

unhappy fate, i. 192. 
Niceratus and his fon put to death by the thirty tyrants 

of Athens, ii* 74. 

Nuhomacbus betrays the operations of the Athenians 
in Bceotia to the Spartan?, i. 593. 

Niciaj of Athens nis character, i. '587. Reduces 
the ifland Cythera, 592. Accomplices a peace with 
Sparta, 603. Oppofes the Sicilian expedition, 6 \ 1 . 
His itratagem to deceive the Syracufans, 649. De- 
feats them in battle, hci. He prepare* for another 
campaign, 653. His armament reinforced, 656. 
Ap.pl if s to Athens for farther afliilance, 659. Ar- 
rival of Demollhencs with a fleet, 66 j. Is defeated 
in a genera! engagement, 665. Superltitioully de- 
lays rnifing the fiege till his retreat becomes im- 
practicable, 668. Prepares for another tea fight, 
{70. His addrefs to his delponding troop*, on 
their retreat from Syracufe, 676. Uio prnduii 01- 

Vol, II. 



der of retreat, 678. Is harafled by the enemy, 679* 
Surrenders himfelf and his men to Gylippus, 681. 
Is put to death, 683. 

Nicias, the Athenian painter, his chief excellence, 
and principal works, ii. 363. 

Nicoftratus commands the Athenian fquadron fent to 
the relief of Corcyra, i. ^67. His judicious con- 
duel in an engagement with the Peloponnefian fleet 
at Corcyra, 569, 

Niobe, the fculptured group of, defcribed, i. 507, 
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Ode in Grecian poetry, the characleriflics of, f. zcz. 
Their merit injured by the want of the accompani- 
ments of mufic and dancing, 204. 

Olympia, dtfcnpiion of the temple of Jupiter there i. 
441. The city o^, feized by the Arcadians, who 'ce- 
lebrate the games, ii. 329. The Olympic treafure 
plundered, 330. The temple reftored to the Elians, 
33 2 - 

Olympias, fjfter of Aribbas king of Epirus, her firft in- 
troduction to the notice of Philip of Macedon, ii. 
41 1. is married to him, 412. Birth of Aiexai der 
the Great, 413. Entertains refentmect at Philip's 
infidelity, 560. Is reconciled to him # 561. 

Olympic games, the origin of, traced, i. 84, The 
immediate caufes of their eflablifhment, 8c. Nature 
of this inftitution, and its important confequences, 87. 
Inquiry into the phyfical efTecls of the games, 20c. 

Olyntbus, ftrength and power attained by that city, ii. 
236. Brave refinance made by, againft the Spar- 
tan?, 240. Is reduced by Polybiades, 242. Re- 
vival of the Olynthian confederacy, which excites 
the jealoufy of Philip of Macedon, 404. I* 
lengthened by the acceffion of Amphipolis, 40$, 
The intrigues of Philip prevent an alliance with 
Athens, 406. Philip invades the territory of Olyn- 
thus, 444. He beficges Olynthus, 450. The cit? 

t;iken, 45S. 

Oncmarcbui conducls the retreat of the Phocian army, 
after the death of Philomelus, ii. 422, Is chofen 
general, and renews the war. 424. I 8 defeated and 
killed bv Philip of Macedon, 426. 

Oracles, Grecian, the? origin of, traced, i. 80. Caufea 
winch gave celebrity to that at Delphi, 8*. Doubtful 
rcfponles of, at the time of the invafion by Xerxe« 

Oratory, how corrupted in the a$c of Alexander th* 
(>tcat, ii. 0S3. 

Orcbomcnus, the city of, dertroyed by the Thebans 
it. 32S. 

Orphan engages in the Argonnutic expedition, i. f r. 
Ojhactjm, in the Athenian law, explained, i. 301* 

404. On what occafion laid nfidc, ii, 18. Note. 
Oibtyad. f, the Spartan, (lory of, i. 237. 
Oxyann lifkmls the bngdinn fortrefs againft Alrxai- 

der me (iieut, i!. 62-, Is rcdnceJ, r>jtf. 
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Pacbei reduces Mytilene, 557. 

unfortunate end, $63. 
Peeonia is overrun by Philip of Macedon, ii. 40 1. 
Pagondas, a Theban general, defeats the Athenians at 
Debum, i. Refufes the equitable propofal of 

Arribzeus, king of the L\ ncellx, 597. 
Painting y ilate of, in Greece, at the dole of the focial 
war of Athens, ii. 361. Great expreflion in the 
Grecian performance. 1 , 364. Colouring, 365. Clair 
obfcure, 366. State of, in the ape of Alexander the 
Great, ii. 685. Declines fonn after his death, 686. 
Pampbylus, the painter of Sic) on, fome acccunt of, 
ii. 362. 

Pancratium, in the ancient gymnaflic exercifes, ex- 
plained, i. 17c. 
Parental affection, very ardert during the heroic ages 
of Greece, i. 5 ~. Is the nrft fi nple and natural 
expanGon of fe If- love, $7. Is tqual'y unfelt in fa- 
vage fociety. and among a people funk in luxury, ib. 
Paris, fon of Pi iaai king of Troy, his character, i. 3 i . 

Seduces and carries off Helen, the wife of Mene- 
laus, ib. 

ParmentQy and his fon Philotas, remarks on their 

deaths, ii. 671. N:te. 
Paropamijuiy this chain of mountains patted by Alex- 
ander the Great, ii. 637. 
Faros, the excellencies of the marble of that ifland, 

i. 285. Note, How relieved from the arms of MiU 
tiades, 297, 

Parrbaflusy the Ephefian painter, his great power of 

exprctiion, ii. 365. 
P-artbtniar. origin ot chi^ clafs of inhabitants in Sparta, 

'i. 131. C-:n,ure wi:h the He ots to revenge their 
common iulenngs, ib m Form a fcttleim-nt at Ta- 
rt nam, 132. 
PaJjionSy human, Plato's dccVine of, ii. 38 1. 

uil'eaus cl the mirU, ucccrcii.c* to the iioics, 711. 
How ana!\ fed bv E r icj*a s , "14. 

Patro:!et, h s prhoip i". t •Ae!!ei:ce a> a fenlptor, ii 

the Phliafian, his Ipeech at Athens in favour 

cf a de.'eniue ni.iarte with Sparta, ii. 2'ja,. Atiills 
at a ref.ew al ( f r , 3 D'\ 
Fau'iMJt C'jnjnuiuii trie confederate Cirecian troops 
hut a^a-.nil Mardoniu , i. }( 2. Difl.ntmns in his 
arrnv, ^17 lbtt of !\ : at ra, v . lakes By- 
zantium, 418. 1 1 1 s :re-»t her :-n. lu.ition to 

Xuxr-, -\\ j. I '■ icc.-ill'il, 421 !ii c! ;uh, 4:3. 

— oo[ofe<. t h <■ oi camns ft L ; i.i^!n ajuuntl 
'I hr i'v * 1.! u« , in 1 \ e P.rn u , n, /, t m The internal 

peace <ii Athens (tkcted by his ivgOwi.itions f «,o. 
1 1 is death, 202. 

i.lurps the crown of Macedon, ii 391. Is 

ctSfpIac.ee.! by Iphtra'cs, j r y 2 . 
Pttfbiat, oj Cuityn, :»(la >1: natcd in the fenate- h^uie, 

Pglf*/gi ukI [Ie!!enen, di!lin» uilied, i. 4. 

J'rLu, the c ip t d cf Maceilou, it\ (i. nation defenbed, 

ii. 242. s 
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Pe/opidas, his birth and character, it. 245. Forms a 
confpiracy to reltore ihe democr .tieul government of 
Thebes, 246. Which he effefts, 25c, H nours 
conferred on him by the Thebans, 260. Com m*nds 
the Theban Band at the battle of Leu&ra, 271. h 
joined with Epaminond.is in the command of the 
Theban army fent againft the Spartans, 289. h 
intimidated at the cenfure of his conduct, 299. Is 
fent with an army to fettle the affairs of fricdal,', 
307. Eltabiifhes Ferdiccns on the throne of Mace- 
don, 308. Is treacheioufly fe'i2ed by Alexander 
king of Theffaly, 309. His interview with queen 
Thebe, 31c Convocation bc;ween him una 1 A'ev- 
ander, 311. Is lent to negociate at the co..r: tr" 
Perfia, ^12. His proposals accented, 313 Th„* 
ratification of his ticatv icfufed by the Grecian 
flates, 314. H.s expedition to Theflalv, 3:0. l s 
killed at the battle of Cy nofcephalaj, 327. ilo* 
nours paid to his memory, 3:8. 
P eloponnefian war, the origin of, i. 511. Ardn. 
nties from which the h.llorv of tir.s war is de- 

4 

rived, 513. Note. Rupture between Corinth an.: 
Corcyra, $14. Defeat cf t **. e Corinthian licet hv 
the Corcyri >ns, 51^. The Pelop. nncfians a!ar:m.! 
bv the hoftiiities of thefe repjM'cs, 51ft. Al! ; .r>;c 
between the Athenians and C ?rcyrians«, 510. Re- 
volt cf Macedonia from the Athenian r^OvCr .ni"--*, 
523. Siege of P«Kid;ua, 524. r i he S;;ai tan 3 j Aw 
in the confederacy aqainlt Athens 529. A me- 
nacing emi a fly font to Athens, An!"wert\ 
diftuted by Pericles 53^ Invalion of Attica, 53.;. 
Death of Penclcs, 54.8. Revolt of Lefb;s f 5^1, 
Siege of M) tilerc, 5^. Tumults at Cyrcvra, 5^;. 
Naval fi;ht between Akidas and NolUaU% 
'1 he Athenian troops weakened by the p'ague, 5-0. 
The cjnttnept and ill mils h .1 railed by cariiu]u»iL , 

577. Athen an e.x.pedition to AL'^ha, ^S. ipi- 

tan expedition to Thr.tce, c />. Revolt of Ac n. 
thus and Amphipolis from the Athenian 5, s< ( -:. 
Peace concluded between Athens m d Spa 1 1, : c 
Renewal of the war, uj ]. Hit le of M nun.ei, f»j . 
Expedition ol A!cib:..dc k> S ..'Iv, ft: 6. S e o* b - 
racufe, 64". Milera l >le r .Uea; of uie At. hen ,in.s, u~ * . 
Ctt neral combination of me Gritim llatesa.»j.. . 

• ■ 

Athens, ii. 3. Cncumll jiucs wiiich l.ivour<»i i« 
vigorous rxe.'i »n^ of the Atnem.ins to op.mj ■ 1! 
enemies, 6. lianle of Mil tu- , y. Revolt in • e 
Athenian camp at Satnos, a ji.iii.il liic tvram y of :' ' 

1 Mir hundred, \- t . Mutiny in the. i\n\»| o..* *v . 

camp, 2^. l)«jttlf of I'-rri 1 ia, 7;. Tne u hole 1* - 
loponneiim lleet c;i;Murol .«t C> virus by Alcibn:.! , 
2^. Character of L)iander, couuna.iuer ol th !'*•- 
loponneiim army, 3.;. Defeat an J « w . 1 : 1 1 01 C 1 - 

tralida^, 52. battle ol /Lv )} » Poiainos, t-]. Amu.' 
t iken by j .\ f 1 nde r, n 1 dilni i». t'cd , 7 j. 
Ptioponnr/us, frli h t le i ly Pel p.\ \. t>, II >vv {>r>. 

pl« d by (i-CM.in colo. ics, t'-. 'i'h • c* n in 1 y 1 
{inherit z(). Ib Irr/.ed by the Uera^bd.e, 70. titan: 
of, altei the cont;Uell (»f Mcii". ma, 1^2. 
Pclofiy his fctlleinem in Unccc, i. 0. 
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Pentathlon, in the ancient gvmr.aftic exetcifes, ex- 
plained, i. 170. 

Perdiccas, king of Macedon, prepares to repel the at- 
tacks of the Athenians i. ct; 

Pericles, flouriming Hate of the polite arts in Athens 
during his time, i. 41 1. Influence of his ambition 
and policy over the Athenian irate, 43?.. Extends 
the power of Athens, and excites the ill-will of the 
other Grecian dates, 446. His character, 447. 
His popularity, 448- Paralhl between him and 
CimOD, 44 9. Completes the democratic govern- 
ment of Athens, 46^. Encourages At iilophane?, 
and other licentious writers of the ancient co- 
medy, 4F7. His attachment to Afpafia, 492. Be- 
comes a liberal patron of the fine arts, 500- Su.n- 
mons deputies from all the Grecian republics to 
Athens, 510. Clamours excited ag.mirt him, and 
his friends peifecuted, 531. His accufatiun and de- 
fence, 532. Advilcs the Peloponnefian war. 535. 
He invades Megara, 541. His magnanimity on 
occafion of the plague at Athens, 544. His unfuc- 
cefsful naval expedition to the Peloponncfus, 545. 
His reply to the dair.cuis raifed againfl him, and 
lail advice, 546. H-? death and character, 548. 

Ptrfia, life of the p^wer of that kingdom, i. 226. 
i)elcrip:ion of the country, and its inhabitant?, 228. 
The caufes of the Pcrfian grandeur traced, 229. 
Reduces the ftates of Lower Afia, 248. Afi>na 
conquered, 253. Egypt conquered, 2^5. Reli- 
gion of the Perfian% 257. Their manners, 2;8. 
Vigorous meafures of uaiius Hvftafpes to reduce 
the lonians, 273. Three diltinct periods into which 
the invafion of Urceee may be divided, 2S2. The 
unfortunate expedition of Mardonim, 2S3. Inva- 
fion of Attica by Duisand Aitaphcrncs, ib. I)e- 
fcription of thtir mili ary d.fuplinc, 200. B > t tic 
of Marathon, 291. Pepaiations of Xerxes for an- 
other invnflon of Greece, ^"6, Amazing number 
of his fn.cts, with the nu-e method of muUering 
them, 307. Haul" of The? mopykv, ^28. Difaliers 
attending the Per fi in Ik'et on the coall of 1 heflaly, 
331. Pirft fea-fi.-ht at Artemilnim, 334, The le- 
cond, 3 3 T* . Battle ol Sakimis, 34^, Dec ill vc 
battle of Myc iie, 375. See Man/on/us. 

Character cf Danus N nhu:, «\m! the firft a{b of 
his reign, ii. 3. Auaxerxc> and Cyrus difputc the 
fuaeflion, 131. Cha-uchrof C\ rus contralled with 
that of the Petfian nobles, 1 33. hxpedition of 
Cyius into Uppn Aha 1 -.7. Maulc of Cynaxa, 
144* StMr ol the l\r«ini empiie, at the srra of 
/ Alcxandi r's vaWvi n exp< drion, 574. Deliberations 
of the Periian fatraps. c 7 c, B.-ttle of the (Jrani- 
cus, C77. Conleqm tu< -s of th vt battle, Hauie 
of l||\n f 590. tt..ule ol Arbtla, (h^. Death of 
r us 62 \. The ^oseit-mei.t of Pcffia inirullcd to 
Pencella*, 6c 8. 
Ptrfgtlion, how it natuially tends to drgcncr.kv, 
ii. ( 8 }. 

Peririt/'ut, obllinatc deft nee of ll at chj agait.il Philip 
ol Macedi n, ii. j 1 8. 



Peripateticjy the appellation cf, from whence derived,- 

ii. 693. Tneir tenets, 694. 
Perfepoli$ y the royal palace of, burnt by Alexander the 

Great, ii. 6 8. 
Peucejtas made governor of Perfla by Alexander the 

G»eat, i ; . 658. 
Phalanx, Grecian, the military arrangement of, de- 

fanbed, i. 289 Not inilituted by Philip king of 

Macedon, ii. 400. 
Phalcris, tyrant of Agrigentum, his hiftory, i. 398. 

Ncte. Dcubts refpecting his famous brazen bull, and 

other current relations of his cruelty, idem, ibid. 
Pbaleucus, commander of the Athenian mercenaries 

difobeys ordtis, 2nd ftizes Nicasa, ii. 478. The 

difafters of him and his follower?, 4S5. 
Pbarax, the vigilant commander of the Grecian fleet, 

removed by Agcfilaus in favour of Pifander, ii, 

19c,. 

Pharnabazus is recommended by Conon to command 
the Perfian fleer, ii. 209. Battle of Cnidas, 210. 
Obtains the daughter of Artaxerxes in marriage, 
2 1 6. 

Pbarfatus, wife adminiftration of Polydamus there, ii. 

278. Jifon declared captain-general of this city, and 

of ail Theflalv, 280. 
Pbofelisy the city of, reduced by Cimon, the Grecian 

commander, i. 429. 
Phayllui renews the facred war, after the deaths of his 

brothers Philomelus and Onomarchus, ii. 429. 
Pber&, great authority of Jafon there, ii, 278. See 

Jaj'on, and Alexander. 
Phidias, defcription of his flatue of Jupiter at Olym- 

pia, i. 442. Is patronifed by Pcru.lt", c,ro. His 

moil diibnguiihed performances, 502. His ftatue 

of Minerva, 504. His accufation and banifhment, 

^32. I lis principal fchular>, ii. 110. 
Philip, afterward king of Macedon, is carried as a 

hoilnge to Thebes by Pclopidas, ii. 392- His edu- 
cation, and early tranfac!ftion?, 394. His return to 
Macedon, 303. 39c. h declared king of Mace- 
don, 39^. His kind treatment of his prifoncrs s 398, 
His treaty with the Athenians, 399. His military 
inflitutions ib* He conquers Pxonia. 401. His 
motives for attnckii g the llljrians, 40^. Defeats 
and kills Bardvilts, 4 3. His motives for ::ttackin^ 
Auiphipnli.s His intrigues at Athens and 

Olynthus, 4C6. Helicges Aniphipolis, 107. TnKr^, 
and anncxei tt.is city to Macedon, 408- Pll lues 
his conquefls in Thrace, 4 9. Takes pofiellion of 
the gold mine* at Crenuia:, alieiward called Plu- 
lippi, ^10 ad v.intar.e^us fcttlttvietu of the 

ail at! s u\ rht'lh'l), .} 1 1 . 1 ! 1 ^ marriage with Olym- 
pias, 412. Hirttt of his fan Alexander, 413, His 
profpciity, 4l>« His iiiipcnctrablc polu\, 416. 
His military 1 peranum* in Tnr.icc, where he lofes 
on eye, 423. Ddca « I.yc« phron and OmMnqrchus, 
4:0. He is t^ppoled at the ll : aits ol Thei imopyhc 
by the Athcnn.n, 4^0. H d'.-mhles Ins a nbiton 
in der an att< ntioii U) dutiHilic voncenu, 13-, [\\% 

//'. His intrigues at L^uUca, 4p. invaiici 
S u 1 the 
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die Olymhian territory, 441. Befieges Oiynthos, 
450. Takes that city, 458. Celebrates the felh- 
val of the Mufcs at Dion), 460- His naval depre- 
dations on Attica, 461. He ieizes Eubcea, 462. 
JJis addrefs in gaining partifans among the Athe- 
nians, 464. His rapid fucccffcs in Greece, 46 S. 
. His reception and treatment of the Athenian ambaf- 
fadors, 469. His embaffy to Athens, 473. Re- 
ceives a third embaffy from Athens, 475. His re- 
ply to the Theban ambaffadors, 479. Corrupts and 
deludes the Athenian ambaffadors, 480. His flat- 
tering letter to the Athenians, 481. Is veiled with 
the cuftody of the temple of Delphi by the Am- 
phiayonic council, 487. His flern letter to the 
Athenians, 489. Honours decreed to him by the 
Ampbidlyonic council, 49 1. Evacuates Greece, 49 c, . 
His expedition to Illyria, 496. And to Theffaly, 
497. Undertakes to protect the Peloponnensns 
againft the oppreffions of Sparta, 498. Attacks the 
Spartan territories, 505. Settles the affairs of Pe- 
loponnefus, co6. His moderation on receiving in- 
fill ts at Corinth, 507. Extends the bounds of 
Epirus, and feizes the Hallonefus, 508. His letter 
to the Athenians, c,cq. Siege of Perinthus, 518. 
Defeats and kills Diopcithef, 520. Rellores the 
convoy of provifions feized by Amvntas, 521. At- 
tempts to furprife B>zantium, $23. Is invited to 
the affiftance of Atheas, king of Scythia, 527. His 
expedition to chatlife the perfidy of Atheas, 529. 
His life faved by his fon Alexander, 531. He is 
appointed general of the Amphi&yons, 532. A re- 
view of his difficulties at this time, 533. Employs 
Aatiphon U burn the Athenian docks, 534. Is ap- 
plied to by the Amphiclyons to punilh the Am- 
phifleans, 541. Takes the city of AmphilTa, 542. 
Seizes Elatzea, 543. Encamps his army on the 
plain of Cheronxa, 545. Defeats the confederated 
Greeks, 548. His levity on viewing the field of 
battle, 5 so. His moderate ufe of victory, 551, 
Caufcs of his different treatment of Athens and 
Thebes, 952. Nature and extent of his authority 
in Greece, C5& I* appointed general of the Gre- 
cian confederacy again!! Perlia, ^59. Quarrels with 
his queen and his fon Alexander, 560. Is a fla (fi- 
liated, c6i. His char-idtcr, tb. 

Philip* the Acarnanian, phylician to Alexander the 
Grear, Alexander's confidence in him, though ac- 
cufed of treachery, ii. ccj^. 

Pbihppopolis founded by Philip of Maccdon, ii. 4^5. 

PbilotUs, affocute of Conon in the command of the 
Athenian fleer, his character, ii. 5 )• In'.iance of 
his preemption and crue ty, 62. Is tiken pri- 
f ner b\ Inlander, 64 And put M death, 0c. 

Pbilomeli**, the Phocian, initiates his cuntrymen to 
vvithft.ind tic decree of the AmphuM>oiiiccuum il, ii. 
418. St tzes the temple of Delphi, 41*;. Employs 
ihe facred treafurc in railing mercenaries, 420. 
lliid-feat, and dclperate end, 422. 

Pbilofiphy, rife and decline of, at Athens, i. 47!. 

State of, at the clufe of the (ocial war of Athens, 



ii. 359. State of, in the age of Alexander the 

Grear, 689. Tenets of the Peripatetics, 694., 
Eilimate of Ariftotle's philofophy, 702. Tenets of 
the Stoics, 704. Philofophy of Epicurus, 713, 

That of Pyrrho, 714. 

Pblius, the final I republic of, takes arms at the renewal 
of the Peloponnefian war, i. 614. Js fubjecled by 
the Spartans, ii* 235. Extraordinary fidelity of 
that republic to Sparta, 322. 

Pbocara, a city of Jonia, befieged by Harpagus the 
Periian general, i. 248. Js deferted by the inhabit- 
ants, 249. Who remove to Corfica, 250, 

Pbocians incur the cenfure of the Auiphi&vonx 
council, ii. 417. They refolve to withltand 
the decree, 418. They feize the temple of Del- 
phi, 419. Are defeated by the Thebans and 
their allies, 421. The war renewed by Onomar- 
chuf, 424. Who is defeated and killed, 426. The 
Phocians intimidated, condemn the plunderers of 
the treafure of Delphi, 478. Are again defeated 
by the Thebans, 479, Are deluded into fecuruy 
by Philip, 484. Cruel decree of the Amphittyon-c 
council againft them, 486. Which is executed by 
Philip, 487. The fugitives received by the Athe- 
nians, 490. Philippopolis and Cabyla fettled with 
Phocian captives by Philip, 49^. 

Pbocsoa, the motives of his conduct in reference to 
Philip of Macedon, ii. 431. Defeats the Macedo- 
nians and Eubceanf, 443. Expeis the Macedonians 
from Eubcea, 517. Arrives at Byzantium with a 
fleet, and faves the Thracian cities, 524. Is veiled 
uith the fupreme command, after the defeat at 
Cheronasa, 5^4. 

Pbctbidasy the Spartan general, feizes the citadel rf 
Thebes, ii. 244. Is protected by Agefiiauf, 245. 

His death, 2^7. 

Pbcxnicians, a colony of, under Cadmus fettled at 
Thebes, i. 6. Inltructcd the Greeks m navigation 
and commerce, 1 1 . 

Pbrygia, invafion of, by A^efilaus, ii. 191. Cha- 
racter of the Phrygians, 193. 

Pbrynicbus preserves the Athenian fleet from the fu;o- 
rior rieet of the I'eloponnciidns, ii. 9 Counteracts 
the intrigues of Alcibiades, 15. He afldU in over- 
turning the democracy, |S. I lis deat h , 23. 

Pb»ynon % the Athenian, his cmbafly to Philip uf Mu- 
ctdon, ii. 464. Is lent again, 466. 

Pbyllidas* the Theban, h s tharacler, ii. 2.|6. Fn- 
gnges in the confpirac) ol Pilopui.n, ib. 

Pindar, the ancient Greek poet, memoirs of, and l.ii 
characlcr, i. 200. His works, 201. His eh.i- 
racltrillic excellence, 203. His houfe and family 
fparcd by Alexander at the di molmon of Thcbc, 
h. 571. 

Ptr,euj, the harbour of Athens, built and fortified I7 
'i hein»iioclt s, i. 416. 

Piftt y caufc of the war between that city and Eib, and 
the dellruction of the former, i. 441. 

Ptfander^ his confpiracy againlt the democratical go- 
vernment of Athene* ii. 16. Propofcs the govern- 
ment 
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snent of the four hundred, 19, Is defeated at lea, 
and killed by Conon, 210. 

PiJiJlratuSj how he acquired the fupreme authority at 
Athens, and his character, i. 266. 4.63. 

Pifo, one of the thirty tyrants of Athens, his rapacious 
treatment of Lyfias, ii. 76. 

Ptttacus, the lawgiver of Mitylene, i, 551. 

Plague at Athens, account of, i. 542. 

Plat&a, battle of, between Paufani js and Mardomus, 
j. 370. The city of, fuprifed by the Thebans, 535. 
The city recovered by a ready expedient of the in- 
habitants, 536. Is reduced by the Sp^mns, 5^0. 
Is deftroved by the Spartans, and t *ie inhabitants 
driven into exile, ii. 259. 

Plato, his birth and education, ii. 371. Charter of 
his works, ib. Note. Hi J travels, and fettlement 
in the Academy, 372. General character of his 
philofcphy, 373. Difficulty of explaining and 
abridging his do<EVines, 374. His great views, ib. 
His theology, lb. H.s docirine of ideas, 376. His 
morals, 377. His accoui.t of the origin of human 
knowledge, 378. Of the powers of perception and 
intellect, 380. Of the paliions, 3S1. Of virtue, 
ib. Was the firll philofrphcr who eftoblifhed, on 
cond u five arguments, the c!uclrirc of a future ftate, 
383. His republic, 384. His genius a; ; d charac- 
ter, ib. Compared \sith S*>cratc. c , 3 85. 

PUafure and pain, how analyfed by Epicurus, ii. 

Pliny> his advice to Maximuf, when appointed the 
Roman governor of Greece, i. 453. Note. Re- 
marks on h ; s accounts of the Grccun emits, ii. 361. 
Note. .'363. Note. 365. Note. 366, 367. Note. I 

Plutarch, his account cf the operation of the laws of 
Lycurgus at Sparta, i. 97. l^is character of Anti- 
phoi, ii. 14. Note, 

Pijnteria % the annnerfary of, how obferved at Athen. c , 

ii. 37. 

Pceiry, and mufic, early connected, i. 1-3. Afcribjs 
wonderful poAer to the Grecian mulic, 182. Cir- 
cuir.it met s that improved the Grecian poetry, l^c. 
Satire, how intio*!iKid, 1 **S. bL!eg\ , 189. '1 he 
ode, 2^2. Inllucnctf ot 1 he poetic J Cornells at the 

public game*, 2cq. 

State of, in il.c arc of Alexander the Great, ii. 

Poltmartkut, the broth' r of L\fi..s, po'.io: cd by the 

thirty tyrant of Athens ii. "y- 
Poliis, the Sj iitan aJnutal, delated by the Athenians 

near N .x * , ii. 2 \ S, 
Polybiaaes, the Spaitan general, reduce the city cf 

Olynthu' , ii. r \ 2. 
Polyhius, 1m enoiu^us rrprcfenutions of ihc Athenian 

hiflory, i. 4$-. Ncte. 
Polyehares, the iVh iliuiari, how d/fran'V-l by Eueplinus 
the Lacedaemonian, i. 117. i 4 'acal con fc.] uciu.es of 

this tranlach^n, u . 
Polyehtusy his great fkill in llatua;v, ii. 3^0. 
Poly llamas, his wife adininillf alion in I'harUlus, ii. 278. 

Conference between him and Jafon of Pher.c, 279. 



Procures for Jafon the fupreme command or The£ 
faly, 280. 

Populat'ton, vanity perhaps the greatefl enemy to, i. 
387. 

Porus, king, difputes the paffage of Alexander the 
Great over the Hydafpes, ii. 642. His fon de- 
feated and killed, 643. He is defeated, 64^. Is 
reinftatcd by Alexander, 648. Obtains all Alexan- 
der's Indian acquifitions, 652. 

Potidaa, befieged by the Athenians, andaflifted by the 
Corinthians, i. 524. Is reduced, 550. 

Po<wer T always dangerous to liberty, unlefs counter- 
acted by wife checks, ii. 347. Judiciary, in the 
Grecian republics, how abufed, 348. 

Praxiteles, hi> great /kill inftatuary, ii. 560. His two 
ilatues of Venus, 361. 

Priam, king of Troy, his unfortunate hiftory, \, 29* 

Property, judicial decifions of, durirjg the heroic age« 
cf Greece, i. 51. 

Pro/opts y the Grecian army befieged there by Mega- 
bazus, the Peifhn general, u 434. The Grecians 
capitulate, 4^5. 

Protogents, the painter, patronifed by Apelles, ii. 
680. 

Proverbs, current precepts of moral inftruftion, before 
morality was reduced to a fyfiem, i. 472. 

Pjammenhus, king of Egypt, reduced by Cambyfe* 
king of Periia, i. 2^4. 

Pfyttalea, the ifland of, occupied by the flower of the 
Perfian infantry previous to the battle of Salarais, i. 

348. Where they are cut to pieces by the Greeks, 
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Attack of, 



Pylus y fortified by Demofthcnes, i. 5 S 1 • 

by the Spartan?, 5 > 2. 
Pyrgoielesy his eminence as an engraver on gems, ii. 

(•84. 

P\rrbo, account of his philofophy, ii. 714. 
P)tbagoras y his hi;:ory, i, 391. Caufc of the fabulous 
relations of hi> travels, 592. His acquifitions in 
Egypt, -03. Hib definition of a philofophcr, 394. 
1^ highly hone uie.i in Italy for hi* talents and (earn- 
ing, *o>« I • * mar.r.cr of life, 396. Kfledls a re- 
form at 10.1 in t e nv.nnei s o( the citizen*) of Crotona, tb+ 
Form* hi- 



ruc:[ ii.s into an ex:!ufiv»: fociety (c cured 
l»v iv.idv l.i .1 tills, ^97. 11^ p >litio, His 
m >r.iitv, 17's !yitcni of euucaf'on, 4C0. \*'i3 

rules ti»r ti c Mi.luil ot his dilciples, 401. L'onkr- 
mi*\ i-f incf- v/'h tic inlliuiticr-s of Lvcurgu?, t!\ 
DrijMti of li.i' licl.ons cone rninq h in, 402. llis 
dc.ith, 40 1. i 1 : 3 difi p'.es in Mm^im GicClli de- 
li, oyevl, 4-7. 

Pytbi.i, the prii ilef* of \po'h) a: Delphi, her mode of 

lU-livenn-* tlie orai e-> ilic* •, 1. 8^. 
Pvrhttii game*, on ilon of tiicir lnliitution, and de*» 

U ription o*, i. 1 : . 
Python of I) , riti Jin, his character and embafly from- 

I'hilip 0/ Maccaon to Athena, ii. 5c 9. 
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Rennel, major, afcertains the place where Alexander 
the Great croffed the Indus, ii. 641. Not*. His 
account of the eatlern boundary of Alexanders con- 
q ,iefts, 651. Note. 

RiCignation y the Stoical doclrine of. ii. 709. 

Rbapfcdijis of the Greeks, their high authority and 
icHaencc on focietv, i. 186. 

"Rbfgium fettled by Greeks, i. 130. 149. t 

Rbjtbm of ancient mufic, how regulated, i. 179. 

Romans, their religion mere plagia ifm from that uf the 
Greeks, i. 46. Note, Send ciepi.: ties to Athens, to 
obtain a copy of Colon's laws, 453. Nete* D rTer- 
ence bet*t*en the Rvman and Athenian govern- 
ments, 4 Co. Note, 

Conquer the weilern di vifion of Alexander's em- 
pire, ii. 680. 

Ronjfiaui Jean Jaques, from whence he derived the ra- 
tional and practical parts of his f)ftem of education, 
i. 400. Note, 

Roxana, the daughter of Oxyartes, taken prisoner by 
Alexander the Great, and marricu by him, ii. 62S. 
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Sacred band of Thebans, account of, ii. 268, Bat- 
tle of Leuflra, 270. 

war, the origin and principal events of, i. ifo. 
Sacred war againil the Phccians, a hi.iory of, ii. 
418. 

Sagely the feven peculiarly diftinguifhed among the 
Greek philofophers, i. 471. 

Salatbus, a Spartan gener.il, gees to the repef cf 
Mytrlene, bcheged by the Athenians, i. 555. Is 
put to death by the Athenian--., c/- \. 

Salami s , fea engagement off that uland between the 
Grecians and Pcrfians, i. 34S. 

Samos, why fa*. 1 u - cd by the I'crftans after the reduc- 
tion of Miletus, and dc( ;.atum of Ionia, i. 27 
Revolt of the Athenian troopj there, agamll the 
tyranny of the four hundred, ii 20. Is reduced by 
Lyfander, 71. 

Sana, a canal cut through the iilhmus of, by Xerxes, 

Sandams, his prudent advice to Crccfus king of Lydi.i, 
i. i}). 

Sungala befiegcd and taLcn by Alexander tiie Great, 
IK 650. 

Sardttnapalus king of Ailyiia, hi> tomb dcicrihcJ, ii. 

Sards j, battle of, between Cyrus ai d Crocus, i. 

I lie city taken by Cyrus, 239. Is uuLcn and Or- 
jlroyed by the Athtn ans, 272. But inllamly re- 
covered, tb. 

Satire in poetry, the origin of, accounted for, i. \ \ H 
Satyrus the pLyer, fi^u.jl mllance of ins fncndihip lor 
ApollopnaiKb, 11. 4I/O. Salt. 



Sciences, (late of, during the heroic ages cf G'cce, 

i. 62. 

Scione, the city of, reduced by the Athenians, and the 
inhabitants matTicred, i. 619. 

Sculpture of the Grecian artifts, the mod celebrated 
monuments of, pointed out, i. 502. Cha-aclerillic 
exccllei.ee of, 5,015. The expreftion of, compared 
with the literary compofitions of their pi.e s ana ora- 
tors, 506. 

ScytaU, in the Spartan laws, explained, i. 421. 

Stu:bes, a '1 hracian adventurer, takes the fO)f-s un J er 
Xenoprnn into his fervice, ii. 174. Cond .els thc*;j 
after a teall u inftant action, 17;. Recovers I. - 
heredi ,-rv dtmmnions bv their afiittance, t7j. U ; 
ingrai tude, 177. 

Siaiy, ohmi/ation of, by Grecians. i» 

luuons in that ifliu d, 625. A gene ral congrci 
of the lines of, 6 z 8. Deitruedion <-f Leoi.:;i:m, 
ib. S'.gc of S ; racufe, 647. Milerable retre.t 
of the Athenian*, 675. How withdrawn from thj 
f; here of Grecian politics, ii. 1:0. Is invaded ; y 
the L'arthap inian*, 121. Their exceflive cruclti;; 
toward the inhabitints, 122. Characters uf tne t.,j 
Dhmjiiufes, 126. The ifland reduced to the con- 
dition of a Roman province, 1 30. 

S:c:r.us, his cha'aeter, and the important er,t. rp'tze ! 0 
ua> imrulled vs i : h by ThcmihVcUs, i. 3^7. Ii , 
fecund ccmmillion to Xerxes, 354. 

Sifj fi, the government of, u fur pal by Euphron, ii 
y 1 o. A ichool of painting formed there by Eupjm- 
pus, 3O2. 

S:n?fe, lituation, and by whom built, ii. 166. 
St.x:y, account of the profligate club of, at Adieus, ii 

r - 1 

Soctul \\ r r.f Athens, hi (lory of, ii. 3^5. 

Sc*iety 9 the narrow, fpherc of human faculties and p 
lu 1 tb, in the infancy of, i t. An idea of p»o { e ;;. 
in land, one of the moll important lleps in t he pr. - 
gief> of, 9. Political, during the heroic aj;c< > t 
Ciieece, a ic/iew of, 4S T he rcciptucd oi»!;y .- 
t.on of, unfolded hy utility, 52. 

Socrates detects the arts of the Sophifts i. 4; ^. H 
ediuat'onand character, 477. His philol- pi. , y ? . 
l-aili cJ by the ir.oMc poit-, 47;. i li \ seo. s c^.c- - 
C& r.i* I -d by th-: vw uers of" the old corned;-, 4 2. i 
leduied hy tiie arts if Aipalia, 4^2. Attuhiin 1 ' 
biiwttn In in and Alcibiades, Lo^, Coiu:e;nna \\ e 
c.\|k i!i;ii>n 10 Sicily, . 

(Jjlo.c the irir oui.o condemnation of the admi- 
raU .iccuft -! f t nii c»»ndudl at ArgmuiT.c, ii. 5 H. 1'hc 
pnriL ip I c .1 Aj-> of his proiecution, "i he am- 

1'kc.s 'f lin ..cculeis, o/j. Ilia delci.C' , ^7. Is 
Condemned, iy). IL- refufe*. to elcaj e him priloi , 
10/. Hi- c- iH'erhition with his fun s mi the ! .11 
day of his lit* , 1 3. 1 1 3 declared monw foi vvn • 

ii. g a hjmn to A f ) I'o, it 4. Ur< opuiiou ol fault . , 

an I of the .iiuuoi laluy of the foul, to. 1> w.irii'd 
to tin*, \o >. llisciaifi, K»7. The Ait'.iii.ur 
pci.lj and honour hn memory, 10S. ih. p nu!;.d 

tlilirpUi 
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tffciples and followers, 109. Philofophcrs who 
mifrtprefcnted his tenets, no. 
Sofcn of Athens, rtft>res and improves the inftitutions 
of Thefeus, i. 157. Animates the Amphictyoni: 
council to revenge the violation of the temple at 
Delphi, 160. Advi/cs the cooperation of the Cir- 
ihean plain to fulfil the oracle, 164. His convcrfa- 
tion w i c h Ciccfus king of Lvdii, 2:3. Hi* fr-u- 
mary of human life, 2:4. Relieve* the Athenians 
from the mifc:y and confuiiot: occafio:,ed by 'he laws 
of Draco, 455. His exaited chaipctti, tb. His 
regulations concerning property, 456. New models 
the government, 4 ^7. h;s ir.it. :u:-o s U 'v ■ \ to t'"c 
times ib. Hi.- diviiion of the cii.ze- s, 45^. 1 i.c 
finale, j S')- The I'ine arc!.on5, 4*0. J ."c arco- 
pagus ib, Happy tendency and i\te fi e fcoie of 
his laws, 461. lJ : s i) Hem of e.iuca:ion, 46:. 
Ss fides, the Co i nth ian depu'.y at S :> 1 ! t p , his fpevch 
a?a.uit the proposal for ic^^im; Hi f pLs 10 the go- 
vernmentof AtneriF, i. 269 
Scfii u( Gi-jlcc, a Li (lory < f, i. 4--. 
S}arta, occr.fi on of Lycurgi s being driven frm 'herce, 
i. 89. The principal objects of Lycurgu-'s .c_p.iia« 
tion, 92. His diltiilmton of political po.vrr, 94. 
Icllitut on if the cpho;j, and nature cf uw.\t cmee, 
(. -. l.av. s c-)nc:rnirg proper - v, tb. T»ie eie of 
iion nurev introduced, c/>. Effects of thefe ii.iVi- 
tutions, tb. Review of Spartr.n manner.-, 98. 
Their mi iMiy character and inihtii ions, 10^ "I lie 
women, 1^2. EducaiKMi of children, 10;. Pe- 
culiar difcM-hnc of the youth, ice. Paternal au- 
tlwritv, joo. C> incidence of the imii et:ons or 
L\ carpus u ith tho e ot ;he heme a-.-ff, 1 ft. C:i>fe> 
which ur 'ermircd the fe.:i;.y of S . r:t, 1^). \ x- 
pedent cf L)curgus to UCJ'e the o' K r v aiwe of Lis 
la-AS, lie Pclcnpiion ol Lao i ., in. T..e 
people, 114. How Sparta, the capita!, t;a: c* the 
a'c/ni'ei cv o^er the oilnr c.t:rs in ni:«, 1 15. 

C»ulc> ol the war with M a\:;a, : if>. The J*pai* 
t n c le /e Amphe-a, 1 r<;. A"d ra\ ;»'• the c .1 rrrv, 

# 

t 20. Iidiiii e b.,i;li' v. .:h r.e I'oi an 1 , 1:% 
L,uloft!i( ho' Mil' i/a:i 1:0. < ri'on o» t: e 

cl.fi ol mb i' «! ' 'Miv.-d !\ ••!■•. i.e. 151. Lf n ■ 
Ipiracy o! i'v !'..• il.i • h ' 1 I i h o, ;/;. I e- 

\ u ' t f 1 1 ih ■ ,"\ 1 1 1 ■ 1 ' . . n , »3». i) i- h- «.f D» r :r, !];. 

'J :.t- v j , • ; t . . 1 > ■ .41:11 .in iw by t- 1 ei.rr'r to : ^ a < e- 
r,(i..l fn m .\'!ici 5, «f d roroi l.epo.''l\t :i s, 
l - e. • .t •■■ . mm a't < tl en t i p i n: - :1 e \- , 
1 ' •, ! 1. 1 .he c o,..l Mel 1 in .11 v .4 , b\ the re- 
<' 1. ion ( f kj^. Infoa'c "p. « « 1 ion f»i the 

Melleni.ins 1 ^. A'li.m e ui;li ui-> l.inj» > I 

I.)d.a, i\o. tate <-f, at the 1 ::»c » f tin* ba t l- ol 
S.rdi', : P^'Oii nl the ? ;p. Dep.i' s 

lent to ohlt m c . he m tuts »f C'vh:', .'4-. 'i'.i ■ 
overtures of Ai»'l 1 'oir. 1 . m- - 1 . r S .ulv j .1 



war with tS»c Petfia- .s, K'jc-.'itd, 2 I'l.e ^pirtm, 

cndeavf.ui to lor m a conk aer. ey id Ji k the pnv.^r 
of the Athct.i in*i, /oS'. Domel! e o!ui4:o s 
tween CleometH s and DemaratM- , ,c^. J lie lir .i •» 

of Thcrmop) he dcfci.dcd by U i n t ; L.^otuduS, 31 p. 



Sperthies and Rulis devote themfclves for their coun- 
try, 219. The atonement refuted by Xerxe?, who 
finds deputies to treat with the Spartans, 320. Me- 
morable battle cf Thermopylae, 32s* Addrefs of 
the Spartan ambaffadors to the Athenians in the pre- 
fence of Mardonius, 359. They defert the Atheni- 
an.:, and attend Palely to their own tecuricy, 3^1 • 
Remonflrate with the Athenians on the fortif \ ioy; of 
their city, 413. Artful emh oTy cf Themifluc'.es to 
Sparta, 414. Treachery of" Paufanias, 419* r l h^ 
city of Sparta deftroyed by an ea.-thquake, 4.39 . Re- 
volt of the Helo's and Mei'eoinns, ib. 1 he Pelo- 
poiir.efiam endeavour 10 en^atp.* the Sparr.ns to af- 
fjft them again;) the AthenLr.s, 525- Pacific coen- 
feJ of ki/.-g Art hiv.amus, cz8. I'he Spartans en- 
gage in the Peloponnetlan war, ^29. Operaciona 

o; tne Spar:an flee;, 563. The blocking up of their 
troops in Sphr.rKria reduc s the Spartans to fo'ic;C 
ptaee at Atnens, 5^4.. I'i.eir overtures rcjeclee , , 
58c. They np; ly again, ^9. I hey affill the r e— 
Vi It of Macedo- a, zq^, Ba'e treatment of the 
He'ot c , 596. Tilcc concluded with Athens, 601. 
Pence 10: cicdcJ t!i Athens, 605. Mutual dif- 
cor.tcnts generated bttween Sparta and Athens, fill* 
Renewal of t'^e war, M L'ait.e of Mantiix:, 6: p. 

Preparafon f . taK'njj advar tage of the Athenian 
rnbiorr.ur.L?, 1. lntrieue of Alcibiades with Ti- 
mea, to, Lha: ^ er of L\fander, now made com- 
in:n:er cf the P^ , op^"nciian forces. 3^. Battle of 
Jhjo? ! > o\-.m-5, i-;. Tne coifts and iilands of Alia 
ana Kurepe redeced by L\ Under, 60. The ciry 
or* A h r.s taken by L'« fanecr, 70. Rapacity cvd 
crt:t!ry or ;heS* ■: :i :p.\r,;;n -.t, - 1 . The Spir- 
t..: i' \aje I** s 1 ; S;bv!ie >he Eleans, 1 ig. 
A It v r-s in • :•»■■ * hi-* ; 1 1 :c lions to the throne 
e[ i'eji., t;;. Iiii.ui tne reientinent of Arraxcrxes 
h\ t" s .rc.'J'.i-o, 17 •'. Th.m.^i n kr.c to de erd the 
.';-.^ii..n C! r .:c . I " y. Derc\ Ihdas tent to fupe-c-de 
hi.r, 1.^-. f)e : .n of A/jb, nno difputcd i'.:CCei"ron 
to t.. ' l'ii.'.:, 1 ■» j. A'.>'ii ; io d: chred (\: c: ll" r, 

L \r \\ o:/ io- ■<!.,:.. :b. .\ ical-'.ru' cf •')•: 

. s j .• • a p -i\ r v 'e : n the ; v r :1 ( i . 1 ; n ft.-' , 

b. j ''1 v (. i :th' , Tl e Sj'a:toi5 

t.i\c .-• \:*- . i io- lie •'!■»■. 1 Q A I.-. 

i\a ji -".i • r . ' a :. , \ . '.•('.. r ^ '•■ ^ 

m b .-e !' .1 I .i'i i 1 , 2 5 1';* .n 'e . -ft o • 1 

at I- ... ^ 1 ; . 14. i 1 -t . » ■ ■ i Vc » • <\ 

t!jr • u : • 1. * .: ^ 1 A V .1 . I S «r- 

fa. .. • * ' • 't ■ . i.'C::".r I \ t . • • * e : . 

l*v wh.it n. 1 tie ; , \ l : . 1 * 1 ■ ■ * . ; * •* 
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evadel; of Thebe9 feized by Phcebidas, 244. War 
in ficeotia, 251. Loftes by fea, 298, A congrefs 
» of the .Grecian Hates held at Sparta, 260. Debate 
r between -Afcefilaus and Epaminondas, 262* Re- 
;fie6b*c}ns on this alteration, 264, Cleombrotus af- 
- Enables the Spartan forces on the plain of Lcuclra, 
268. Their troops defeated there by Epaminonda?, 
271. Singular behaviour of the Spartans on this 
etent, 274. They in vain attempt to recover their 
■ authority in Arcad»a, 288. Laconia invaded by the 
Thebans» 290. General conflernation at the deva- 
luation of the country, 291. A defenfive alliance 
r.egcciated at Athens, 293. This alliance extended 
and confirmed, 300. Treaties concluded with Di- 
onyfius tyrant of Sicily, and Artaxerxes king of 
Perfia, 301. They take the field againft the Ar- 
cadian?, 303. Battle of Midea, 305. T he Spar- 
tan allies iblicit permiliion to negociate peace with 
Thebes for themfelves, 322. Attempt of Epami- 
nondas to furprife the city of Sparta, 335. The 
Spartana incur the refentment of the Amphi&yonic 
council, 4.17. They claim the fuperintendance of 
the temple at Delphi, 478. Philip of Macedon re- 
quired to check their infolence by the Amphictyonic 
council, 498. They folicic the afliflance of the 
Athenians, 499. The Spartan territories ravaged 
by Philip, 505. The Spartans take arms againlt 
Macedon during the abfence of Alexander, but are 
Tedoced by Antipater, 631. 

Spelman, Mr. a miftake of, in tranflating Xenophon, 
corrected, ii. 141. Note. 

SpbaSeria, a body of Spartan forces blocked up there 
by the Athenians, i. 583. Is obliinately defendcJ, 

(;?5» How reduced, 5 b 8* 
Spbodrias, the Spartan general, how induced to at- 
tempt the Piraeus of Athens, ii. 255, Fails, and is 
difgraced, ib. 

Spit amines betray b Beflus the murderer of Darius, ii. 

624. Oppofes Alexander, 62$. His death, 6:6. 
Sporades, derivation of the name of thofe ifiands, ii. 

2tO. 

Stadium in the Grecian public games, explained, i. 167. 
Statuary, (late of, at the clofc of the focial war of 

Athens, ii. 360. 
Sthcntlaides, one of the Spartan cphori, flirs up the 
Spartans to join in the Peloponncfian war againil 

Athens, ». 529. 
Stoftijm, the name of, whence derived, ii. 100. Note. 

693. Tenets of, 704. 
Stra&o, his obfervation on the firft hirturians of Atii 

Note, 



the commander of the Grecian fleet at Artemlfiam 

U 334. 

Syracufi founded by the Corinthians, i. 385. Reign 

of Gelon, 403. Reign of Hieron, 626. Expul- 

fionof Thrafybulos, and e^ablilhmeot of a demo* 

cracy, 627. The tyranny of this city diflracls the 

whole ifJand, 628. The city described, 647. Ap- 

prehenfions of the citizens on the approach of the 

Athenian fleet, ib. The Jhata^em of Ntcias (0 

ftize the city, 649. The fcheme defeated, 650. 

Nicias gains a vi&ory over them, 65 j . Diflnf* 

and relief of the city, 657. The befiegers defeated 

in a general engagement, 66c. They are defeated 

again, 673. Milerable retreat of the Atheoiar.5, 
675. 

Banifhment of Hermocrate*, ii. 29. Rtvoluti' rs 
of that city, J26. Is takeu by Marccllus the Ro- 
man general, 130. 



T 



1. 3. 

juftifies the report of Bacchus's expedition to 
India, ii. 640. Note. 
Suprrfi1tion f its caufes and operation in Greece, i. 44. 
SjSarit, the city of, by whom founded, and its fitua- 
i\bi\> \ \07. Conquered by Mdo of Crotona, 403. 
Sjetj>t(Jit, govern of CiKcin, focurcs him fcl f from the 
arms of Cyrus by the means of his wife Rpyaxa, ii. 

Sylfias of Scior.£, difcovcrs the Perfian ftratagems to 



Tarentum fettled by Greeks, i. 130. 132. 
Taccbians, their defperate oppoiiuon to the Greel;-, 
under Xenophon and Cheirifophus i:. 101. 

Tar/us , on what occafron plundered by the Grecian 

troops of Cyrus, ii. 139. 
Taurus, mount, a defcription of, ii, 637. 
Taxi/es, an Indian prince, mutual ger,ercjlty between 

htm and Alexander die Great, ii. 641. 
Tegea, fcizure of the Elean deputies there by the Ar- 
cadians, who partook of the plunder of Oljrnpi.', 
ii. 332. Is chofen by Epaminondas as a place of 
rendezvous for his troops, 33c. 

Tegeans, their con ed with the Athenians in the con- 
federate army, i. 367. 

Teians, dclert their country, when attacked by the 
Ferlians, i. 240, 

Teleuiias, brother of Agefilaus, inverts the ciry of 

Olynthus, ii. 240. h killed, 241. 
Teliuj, the Athenian, why pronounced a happy mr.n 

by Solon, i. 224. 
Tempi, the vailcy of, defcribed, i. 313. I, occupied 
by Tbemiftocles to Item the propels of Xerxe?, }i j 
For what reafon abandoned, 315. 
l(riiaxus y his treacherous behaviour to the Greeks in 
th-.tr <e(reat through Armenia, ii. IO o. His nejjo- 
cialrns with Antalcidas, 219. 
Ttrpander of Leilas, his hiltory, u 197. 

7 halts, the poet, ditties the Spat-tana to receive the 
laws of Lycur^us, i. c)\ 

, the Mileilan, )i>s fcicn'ifi.al difcover/es L 

4-2. 

ThaJos % 
i. 191. 

7/jearre, Grecian, circomrtan'-es which rendered it vv- 

tremcly liable to abule, ii. 3^0. 
Tbebe, queen of Thdftly, her interview with Pelopi- 

(las during his confinement ii. 310. 
Thibet, founded by Cadmus i- 6. Origin of the wpr 



His fcliool and luccrflbrs 473. 
fome account of the colony fr tiled there, 
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of, 1 8. Revolt of the Inferior chics of Boeotia from, 
i. 44.4. Surprife the city of Platasa, 535, The in- 
vaders deftroyed, 537. 

How engaged in a war with Sparta, ii. 199. 
Battle of Coronsea, 211. The Thebans compelled 
to agree to the terms of peace dictated by Arta.xerxes, 
226. The citadel of, betrayed to Phcebidas the 
Spartan, 243 . Con/piracy of the Theban exiles, 
24$* Circumflances attending its execution, 247. 
The heads of the'ariftocratic party killed, 249. The 
democratic government reflored, 250. The citadel 
recovered from the Spartans, 2;;. Scheme of the 
Thebans to produce a rupture between Athens and 
Sparta, 254. Their cruel treatment of the Boeotian 
cities, 259. Epaminondas fent as deputy to the 
Grecian congrefs at Sparta, 260. Reflections on his 
conduct there, 264, Account of the facred band, 
267. Battle of Leuclra, 270. Invafion of Laco- 
nia, 290. A neutrality granted to the Spartan 
allies at their folicitation, 325. Battle of Cynofce- 
phalse, 327. The Thebans deftroy the city Orcho- 
menus, 328. Battle of Mantinaea, 339. Engage 
in the facred war againft Phocis, 421. Their em- 
bafly to Philip of Macedon, 479. Their tyranny 
over the Boeotians, 491. The Thebans perfuaded 
by Demoftbenes to unite with the Athenians againft 
Philip, 547. Battle of Cherona^a, 548, - Why the 



Is violently dragged to 
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Thebans were harfhly treated by Philip, $51. 
molition of Thebes by Alexander the Great, 
Tbemijiocles, his character and pretenfions to the com- 
mand of the Athenian forces, compared with thofe 
of Ariftides, i. 299. Their rivalftip, 30c, 
ftroys the fleets of J£g\na and Corcyra, 303. 
horts his countrymen to keep up their military 
flrength by land and by fea, 304. Endeavours to 
Hem the inroad of Xerxes at the vale of Tempe, 3 1 4. 
Advifes the Athenians to truft to their fleet, in obe- 
dience to the oracle, 315. His expedient to deiach 
the lonians fiom the Perfians, 338. His prudent 
advice to the Grecian fleet, 3^5. His tlratagem to 
draw Xerxes to a naval engagement before the Gre- 
cian fleet feparated, 347. ' Js joined by his old rival 
AfiAidc.', 348. Battle of Salamis, ib. His Icheme 
to accelerate the flight of Xerxes, 3^4. Honcu-s 
conferred on him, and his conduct alter his viclorv. 

4 9 

356. Pc-rfuade* the Athenians to fortify rather than 
adorn their city, 413. Hia embafly to Sparta, 41 4. 
Builds the Pir.xus, 416. Is accufed by the Spar- 
tans as an accomplice with Puufanias, 424. Hia 
bani/hment and death, 42^. 

7bioeia % the Meflenian diviner, devotes himfelf to 
death at Eiro, to intimidate the bclicgcs, i. 146. 

Tbtogony in poetry, explained, i Nitt. 

Ybtopamptu, his character of the alicciatcs ol Philip of 
Macedon, ii. 43H. K\tg. 

YhiraminiSy rcltotcs the democracy at Athens ii. ac. 
His cmbafly to S par'a, on the ficge of Athens by 
Inlander, 68. As one of the thi;tv tyr.i'ts of 
Athens, endeavours to militate the odious oppres- 
sions of his collcgues, 7;. h acculed by Cniuis, 
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79. His defence, 80 
death, 81. 

Thermopyla, the flraits of, defcribed, i. 316. 

guarded by the Greeks to Hem the progrefs of 
Xerxes, ib. An attack of the Perfians repulfed, 322, 
Memorable battle of, 328. The Thebans defert 
to the Perfians, 329. Monuments erected in me- 
mory of this battle, 3 :o. 

Philip of Macedon flopped there by the Atheni- 
ans, ii. 430. Seized by Philip, 468. 

Tbefeus, his voyage to Crete, and treatment by Minos, 

i. 23. Introduces the Cretan inititutions into At- 
tica, 24, 

Tbtffalm impeaches A lcibiades of impiety, i. 642. 

Ybtjfaly, great part of, reduced under the dominion 
of jafon of Pherse, ii. 278. Jafon aflaffinated, 284. 
Revolutions of this country after the death of Jafon, 
3c 6. The Theflalians apply to Thebes for protec- 
tion againft their king Alexander, 326. Battle of 
Cynoicephalae, 327. The affairs of that country 
fettled by Phil p king of Macedon, 411. Why- 
Philip felected his friends from among the Thefli- 
lians, 438. Is reduced by Philip to a Macedonian 
province, 497. 

Tbimbron is fent from Sparta to affift the J&oWzn cities 
againft Tiflaphernes, ii. 179. Is reinforced by the 
Greek troops under Xenophon, 180. His repulfe 
at LarifTa occafions his recal, ib, 

Ybrace, the coaft of, reduced by Cimon the Grecian 
commander, i. 427. Expedition of Brafidas the 
Spartan general to, 596. ' 

The commotions there fettled, and the country 
reduced to a Macedonian province by Philip, ii. 

Tbra/ybulus, king of Syracufe, his character and ex. 
puifion from Sicily, i. 62;. 

tyrant of Miletus, his expedient to dif- 
pofe Alyattes king of Lydia to peace, i. 219. 

of Athens, heads an infurredion in the 



camp at Samos againft the abettors of the tyranny of 
the four hundred, ii. 20. Conduces Alcibiades to 
the camp, 21. Gains a naval victory over the Pc- 
loponncfians, 26. He impeaches Alcibiades in the 
Athenian aficmbly, 4$. His character, 83. Seizes 
Phrygia, and defeats the thirty tyrants, 84. Sur- 
prilcb the Piraeus, 85. Gives the tyrants another 
defeat, 86. His proclamation to the vanquifhed fu- 
gitives, 87. Isinveiled in the Pira3U6 by Lyfander, 
88. Returns to the city through the mediation of 
Paufonias, 90. Procures a general amncfty, 92* 
His naval enterpriz.es and death, 222. 
Jbrajyliuj encourages the revolt in the Athenian Cflmp 
at >amos, againll the tyranny of the four hundred, 
ii 10. Suffer* a defeat at Ephefus, 30. Regains 
his honour before the walla of /ibydus, 31. 
Tbu(ydides % general remarks on his hiftory of the Pe- 
Joponnefian war, i. 2. Note, Hi* activity as Athe- 
nian commander of Thalos, 509, Is banifhed ty 
(he A i luninn^, 6ro. 

I Im t hura»Mu 01 Hvpcrbolufl, ii. I 8. Note* Hii youth- 
's C fui 
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fol admiration of Herodotus, and his own character 
as an biiiorian, 1 14. Comparifon between him and 
Herodotus, 115. Hb work continued by Xeno- 
phon,' 1 1 6. 

Tbyrea 9 the pofleflion .of, concerted by the Spartans and 
the Argives, i- 236. 

Tigris, contrivance for the paflagemf the Greeks under 

Xe no phon over that river, ii. 1.59. 
Tmtqgoras, the Athenian deputy at the court of Arta- 
xerxes, feconds the arguments of Pelopidas, the 
Tbeban deputy there, ii. 313* Is condemned to 

death, i£« Note. 

Timandra, the miftrefs of Alcibiades, is fpared by thofe 
who pat him to death, ii. 83. 

Timantbis, the Grecian painter, his great power of 
expreffion, ii. 364. 

TitnaeJea, a Theban matron, her heroifm, ii. 971. 

ThsoUon, puts an end to the tyranny of Dionyfius the 
younger, in Syracufe, ii. 130. 

Yifamenes, king of Lacedasmon, difpoffeffed of his do- 
minions hy the Heracleids, i. 71. His death, 72. 

TiJaphemUy the Perfian general, is Tent by Darius 
Noibus to quell the revolt in Afia Minor, ii. 4. 
Prote&s Alcibiades from the refentment of Agis 
king of Spaita, J I. Accufes Cyrus of treafon, 132. 
Concludes a truce with the Grecian army after the 
battle of Cynaxa, 145. His treachery, 150. Seizes 
the Grecian generals, jrj. Is rewarded by Arta- 
xerxes with the fpoils of Cyrus, 179. Attacks the 
iEolian cities under the Spartan government, ib. 
His treaty with Dercyllidas, 183. His treacherous 
negotiations with Agefilaos, 190, Is deceived by 
tbe military policy of Agefilaus, 191. Is put to 
death by Art&xerxe*, 194. 

T'tthraufies, is employed by Artaxerxes to put TiiTa- 
phernes, to death, and to facceed to his command 
in Lower Afia, ii. 194. Sends an embafly to Age- 

filaus, it. Corrupts leading men in the feveral 
Grecian Hates, 197. 

Tragedy, Greek, the origin of, L 483. How difiin- 

guithed from comedy, 4,84- 
Trebifond, hufpitable reception of the Greeks under 

Xenophon and Cheinfophus in that city, ii. 167. 

Its piefent ilate dc-fcribcJ, from Tournefort, ib. 
Note. 

Trenches, battle of, between the Spartan* and Me (Fe- 
nians, i. 138. 

Troy, review of the Grecian armament fent againfl that 
city, i. 27. The kingdom of, defcribed, 28. De- 
rivation of the names Troas and llion, 29, Caufes 
of the Trojan war, 30. Is befieged by the Greeks, 
33. Is taken and deilroyed, 34. Its fubfequent 
hiilory, ib. 

Truth, the love of, natural toman, ii. 7^5. 
c lymaut % the full hiltorian who arranged his narrative 

according to the Olympiads, i. 3. Note. 
Tyndareus, king of Sparta, adventures of his daughter 

Helen, i. 30. 
Tyrant, in Grecian hirtory. the true import of ihe 

term explained, i. 219. Note. 

7 



Tyrants, thirty, eftablilhed over the city of Athens, 
after its reduction byLyfander, ii. 74. Their ra- 
pacious and cruel conduct, ib % Are oppofed by 
Thrafybtflus, 84. They retire to Eleufrs, 85. Are 
defeated by Thrafybulus, 86. They are depofed, 87, 

*Tyre, embaffies from that city to Alexander the Great, 
ii. 602. Defcription of the city, 4b. The city te- 
fieged by Alexander, 603. The inhabitants re- 
duced, 608. 

Tyrtaus, the Athenian poet, fent to command the 
Spartans agairrit the IWeflenians, in obedience to the 
oracle, i. 135. Animates the Spartans to perfevere 
in the war, 137* 



V 



Vanity, perhaps the greateft enemy to population, i. 
387. 

Venus, encomium on the Cnidian ftatue of, ii. 361. 
Viftors, at the Olympic game©, their emulation and 

rewards, i. 208. 
Virtue, the origin and nature of, according to Plato, 

ii. 381, Moral inquiry into, on the principles of 

the Peripatetics, ii. 698. How to be attained, 699. 

The hardeft tafk of, 700. How eftimated by the 

Stoics, 712. 

Vlyjptu kung of Ithaca, his embafly to Troy on behalf 
of Menelaus, i. 32. 



W 



War, how carried on, during the heroic ages of 
Greece, i. 58. Its laws, 59, 

Warburton, Bilhop, his opinion of the neceflity of the 
doctrine of a future ftaie to the fupport of the Gre- 
cian governments, not jollified by the Grecian 
writers, i. 41. 

Weapons of war, thofe generally ufed during the heroic 
ages of Greece, i. 58. 

Women, their condition and rank during the heroic 
ages of Greece, i. 54- Their occupations and 
amufements, 55. How treated by the laws of Ly- 
curgus at Sparta, 102. A general review of the 
rank they held, and their treatment, 489, 

Wrejlling, how pra&ifed in the ancient gymnaftic cxer- 
cifes, 1. 1 69. 

Writers^ the moll ancient pointed out, i. 2. Note. 



X 



Xantippe, the wife of Socrates, her final parting with 

him, ii. 103. 

Xantippus, his perfecution, the caufe of the death of 
Miluades, i. 2 ,7. Is not deemed worthy to fuc • 
cced him, 298. Defeats the Perfians at Mycale, 375, 

Xenophon, hia account of the operation of the laws of 

LycurguB at Sparta, i. 97. His account of the 

Spartan 
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Spartan art of war, ico. His account of the Perfian 
inftitutions, .228, His account of the expedition of 
Cyrus into Upper Afia, ii. 537. Gives the mod 
propable circumftanccs of the death of Cyrus, 146, 
His reply to the imperious demands of Artaxerxes, 
348. His addrefs to the Greeks, after the perfidi- 
ous feizure &f their generals by Tiffaphernes, 1 55. 
Is defied one of their generals, 156. Memorable 
retreat of the Greeks from ATia under his conduit, 
ib. Excites jealoufies among his troops, by propo- 
sing to fettle on the coaft of the Euxine fea, 171. 
Is vefted with thefole command of the troops on the 
death of Cheirifophus, 172. Prevails on them not 
to plunder Byzantium, 173. His troops hired by 
Seuthes, a Thracian adventurer, 174. Condu&s 
them afterward into the fervice of Sparta, 180. At- 
tends Agefilaus in his war with Perfia, 196. Hi6 
hiftory ends with the battle of Mantinaja, 344. Note* 
His character as a writer, 367. How he was en- 
aged in jfcs expedition of Cyrus, 368* His fub- 

military employments and retreat, ib. Is 
driven to Corinth, 369. His literary performan- 
ces, it. 

Xerxes, king of Perfia, his preparations for invafion 
of Greece, i« 306. Amount of his forces, 307, 
His paflage over the Hellefpont, 308. Cuts a canal 
through the ifthmus of Sana, 309. His reflettion 
on the review of his immenfe army, 311. Receives 

the fubmiffion of the Grecian communities, 312. 




His march to the plains of Trachis, 3 1 8. His ne- 
gotiation with the Spartans, 320, His inquiry into 
their character, 321. His aftonifhment at the repulfe 
of his troops at Thermopylae, 322. The Greeks 
betrayed to him by Epialtes, 323. His narrow 
efcape when Leonidas furprifed his camp, 327. 
Battle of Thermopylae, 328. He advances toward 
Attica, 338. Ravages the territory of Phocis, 339. 
His attempt on Delphi, how fruftrated, 340. En- 
ters Attica, 341. How prevailed on to rifle tlje battle 
of Salamis, 347. Views the engagement from 
mount ./Egialos, 349, His fleet defeated, 350. 
His difgraceful retreat from Greece, 352. His flight 
accelerated by the artifice of Themiftocles, 354. 



Y 



Youth, duties and employments of, at Athens, accord 
ing to the inftitutions of Solon, i. 462. 



Z 



Zeno, account of his philofophy, ii, 703. 
Zeuxis, the Grecian painter, account of his principal 
works, ii. 363. 

Zoroafier, the founder of the Perfian religion, his pe- 
culiar doflrines, u 257. 
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ERRATA. 



vol. I. 



Page 41, T. 7 from the top, before c< generation," inftrt " fourth." 

42, in the note, 1. ult. for " unintelligible," read " intelligible." 
238, Hi the note, 1. 5. read 41 aKsxsyatro*" 

401, 1. 15 from the bottom, infert *« like," before " the legHlator." 
401, 1. 13 from the bottom, infert " Pythagoras, 5 ' before " enjoined." 
560, 1. 4 from the bottom, for " thefe," read 4i all." 
642, in the note, 1. 2. for u Atonic," read " atomic" 
684, 1. 13 from the bottom, for " they," read " the captives/* . 
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Page 6, I. 13 from the top, for " natural, read t% national." 



read rnaeatians. 



2qo, in the note, 1. nit. read " t>o/xi£o» iwi tok ivTrpcoSv 
$58, 1. 6 from the bottom, for €i Delphi," read " Delphic 
559, in the note, read u r^rr,you f 
710, in the note, read " voXroowi," 



